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Titt  foBowiBg  tracts,  having  passed  through 
I  ^itions  at  home  and  abroad,  are  now 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who 
ne  to  possess  them  in  a  durable  form. 
la  eimii4on  with  aU  writings  which  have  ob- 
tsimpd  aigood  degree  of  notice,  they  have 
baoicrit  icised  freely ;  but  as  they  have  been 
pdWiiM  I  not  to  dictate  opinions,  but  to  tX' 
cmibtm  ^ht  and  inquiry,  they  have  not  failed 
of  tfiek  I  md.  even  when  they  have  provoked 
do«U  «i  reply.  They  have,  I  think,  the 
merit  d  being  earnest  expressions  of  the 
wrtier'i  tnind,  and  of  giving  the  results  of 
quiet,  Jdttg-continued  thought. 

Some  topics  mil  be  found  to  recur  often, 
pcrhi^  ihe  reader  may  think  too  often ;  but 
u  Is  te  this  way  that  a  writer  manifests  his 
mdirMMtlity,  and  he  can  in  no  other  do  justice 
t*  bia  own  mind.  Men  are  distinguished 
Ssom  oMt  another,  not  merely  by  difference  of 
thu^glm^  but  often  more  by  the  different 
dtfe^wt  of  relief  or  prominence  which  they 
give  10  ftie  same  thoughts.  In  nature,  what 
ense  dissimilarity  do  we  observe  in 
1  bodies,  which  consist  of  the  same 
or  elements,  but  in  which  these  are 
I  te  great  diversity  of  proportions  i  So, 
la  kaa  what  a  man  is,  it  is  not  enough  to 
dissect  his  mind,  and  see  separately  the 
IbOQiefali  and  feelings  which  successively  pos* 
s«is  him.  The  question  is,  what  thoughts 
flttd  iftalings  predominate,  stand  out  most 
dfetiQC%,  and  give  a  hue  and  impulse  to  the 
conunoil  actions  of  his  mind  ?  What  are  his 
0nat  ideas?  These  form  the  man,  and  by 
titoir  Hwth  and  dignity  be  is  very  much  to  be 

TSeibUowing  writin^js  will  be  found  to  be 


distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  the 
high  estimate  which  they  express  of  human 
nature.  A  respect  for  the  himian  soul  breathes 
through  them.  The  time  may  come  for 
imfolding  my  views  more  fidly  on  this  and 
many  connected  topics.  As  yet,  I  have  given 
but  fragments  ,*  and,  on  this  account,  I  have 
been  sometimes  misapprehended.  The  truth 
is,  that  a  man,  who  looks  through  the  present 
disguises  and  humbling  circumstances  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  speaks  with  eamesmess  of 
what  it  was  made  for  and  what  it  may  become, 
is  commonly  set  down  by  men  of  the  world  as 
a  romancer,  and  what  is  far  worse,  by  the 
religious,  as  a  minister  to  human  pride,  per- 
haps as  exalting  man  against  God.  Mie»' 
remarks  on  this  pomt  seem,  therefore,  a  proper 
introduction  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  in  this  place 
to  enter  far  into  the  consideration  of  the 
greatness  of  human  nature,  and  of  its  signs 
and  expressk>ns  in  the  inward  and  outward 
experience  of  men.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  observe,  that  the  greatness  of  the  soul  is 
especially  seen  in  the  intellectual  energy  which 
discerns  absolute,  universal  truth,  in  the  idea 
of  God,  in  freedom  of  will  and  moral  power, 
in  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  in  the 
boundlessness  of  love,  in  aspirations  after 
perfection,  in  desires  and  affections,  which 
time  and  space  cannot  confine,  and  the  world 
cannot  fill.  The  soul,  viewed  in  these  lights, 
should  fill  us  with  awe.  It  is  an  immortal 
germ,  which  may  be  said  to  contain  now 
within  itself  what  endless  ages  are  to  unfold. 
It  is  truly  an  image  of  the  infinity  of  God, 
and  no  words  can  do  justice  to  its  grandeur. 
ITiere  is,  ho\vcver,  another  and  very  different 
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aspect  of  our  nature.  When  we  look  merely 
at  what  it  now  is,  at  its  present  development, 
at  what  falls  under  present  consciousness,  we 
see  in  it  much  of  weakness  and  limitation, 
and  still  more,  we  see  it  narrowed  and  de- 
graded by  error  and  sin.  This  is  the  aspect 
tmder  which  it  appears  to  most  men ;  and  so 
strong  is  the  common  feeling  of  human  in- 
firmity, that  a  writer,  holding  higher  views, 
must  state  them  with  caution,  if  he  would  be 
listened  to  without  jprejudice.  My  language, 
I  trust,  will  be  sufficiently  measured,  as  my 
object  at  present  is  not  to  set  forth  the  great- 
ness of  human  nature,  but  to  remove  difficul- 
ties in  relation  to  it,  in  the  minds  of  roUgloDS 
people. 

From  the  direction  which  theology  has 
taken,  it  has  been  thought,  that  to  ascribe 
anything  to  man,  was  to  detract  so  much 
from  Grod.  The  disposition  has  been,  to 
establish  striking  contrasts  between  man  and 
God,  and  not  to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  likenoss 
between  them.  It  has  been  thought,  that  to 
darken  the  creation  was  the  way  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  splendour  of  the  Creator. 
The  human  being  has  been  subjected  to  ft 
stem  criticism.  It  has  been  forgotten  that 
he  is  as  yet  as  infant,  new  to  existence,  un- 
conscious of  his  powers;  and  he  has  been 
expected  to  see  clearly,  walk  firmly,  and  act 
perfectly.  Es^^ecially  in  estimating  his  trans- 
gressions, the  chief  r^ard  has  been  had,  not 
to  his  finite  nature  ax^  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment, but  to  the  infinity  of  the  Being 
against  whom  he  had  sinned ;  so  that  God's 
greatness,  instead  of  being  made  a  ground  of 
hope,  has  been  used  to  plunge  man  into 
despair. 

I  have  here  touched  on  a  great  spring  of 
error  in  religion,  and  of  error  among  the  most 
devout.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  of  fervent 
minds  to  fix  their  thoughts  exclusively  or 
unduly  on  God's  infinity.  It  is  said,  in  de- 
votional writings,  that  exalted  and  absorbing 
views  of  God  enter  into  the  very  essence  of 
piety;  that  our  grand  labour  should  be,  to 
turn  the  mind  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator; 
that  the  creature  carmot  sink  too  low  in  our 
estimation,  or  God  fill  too  high  a  sphere. 
God,  we  are  told,  must  not  be  limited ;  nor 
are  his  rights  to  be  restrained  by  any  rights  in 
his  creatures.  These  are  made  to  minister  to 
their  Maker's  glory,  not  to  glorify  themselves. 
They  wholly  depend  on  Him,  and  have  no 
power  which  they  can  call  their  own.  His 
sovereignty,  awful  and  omnipotent,  is  not  to 
be  kept  in  check,  or  turned  from  its  purposes, 
by  any  claims  of  his  subjects.  Man's  place 
is  the  dust.  The  entire  prostration  of  his 
faculties  is  the  true  homage  he  is  to  offer 
God.  He  is  not  to  emit  his  reason  or  his 
sense  of  right  against  die  decrees  of  the 
Almicfhty*    He  has  but  nnr  Irsson  io  learn. 


that  he  is  nothing,  that  God  is  All  in  All. 
Such  is  the  common  language  of  theology. 

These  views  are  exceedingly  naturaL    ThA^ 
the   steady,    earnest   contemplation   of    tl»el 
Infinite  One  should  so  dazzle  the  min4  aa  toi 
obscure  or  annihilate  all  things  else.  oiis:ti# 
not  to  suiprise  us.    By  looking  at  the  sun.  ' 
we  lose  the  power  of  teeiog  other  ofcj^ct»» 
It  was,  I  conceive,  one  design  of  Okxl   vrv 
hiding  Himself  so  ifar  from  us,  in  throwing 
around  Himself  the  veil  of  his  works,  to  pre- 
vent this  very  evil.     He  intended  that  our 
faculties  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  i*ct  on 
Other  things  besides  Hiit)self,  tKaC  fne  will 
should  not  be  crxished  by  his. overpowering 
greatness,  that  we  should  be  free  agents,  that 
we  should  recognize  rights  in  ourselves  and 
in  others  as  well  as  in  the  Creator,  and  thus 
be  introduced  into  a  wide  and  ever  enlarging: 
sphere  of  action  and  duty.    Still  the  idea  of 
the  Infinite  is  of  vast  power,  and  the  mind, 
in  surrendering  itself  to  it,  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  unjust  to  itself  and  other  bcdngs. 
of  losing  that  sentiment  of  self-respect,  which 
should  be  inseparable  from  a  moral  nature,  of 
degrading  the  intellect  \n  the  forced  ibelitf 
of  contradictions  which  God  is  supposed  to 
sanction,  and  of  losing  that  distinct  conseioais^ 
ness  of  moral  freedom,  of  power  over  ttieM, 
without  which  the  interest  of  life- and -th* 
sense  of  duty  are  gone. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  these  oeniarinf 
that  I  would  turn  the  mind  from  Godlfttef 
finity.  This  is  the  grand  truth;  bi^  it  mast 
not  stand  alone  in  the  mind.  Thd  fin  it*  is 
something  real  as  well  as  the  infinite.  We 
must  reconcile  the  two  in  oar  theology.  It  fo 
as  dangerous  to  exclude  the  formir  as^tte 
latter.  God  surpasses  all  human  Miougiit;^ 
yet  human  thought,  mysterious,  unboimdAd, 
*•  wandering  through  eternity,"  is  not  Id  ba 
contemned.  God's  sovereignty  is  IfanitleteJ 
still  man  has  rights.  God's  power  is  irresilli* 
ble;  still  man  is  free.  On  God  we  enlirdlgr 
depend;  yet  we  can  and  do  act  from  o^- 
selves,  and  determine  onr  own  characteSi 
These  antagonist  ideas,  if  so  they  may  Ate 
called,  are  ec|ually  true,  and  neither  can  Hm 
spared.  It  will  not  do  for  an  impassioned  M- 
an  abject  piety  to  wink  one  class  of  them  out 
of  sight.  In  a  healthy  mind  they  live  (»• 
gether ;  and  the  worst  error  in  rdigion  hii 
arisen  from  throwing  a  part  of  them  iito 
obscurity.  *" 

In  most  religious  systems,  the  tendency  \m 
been  to  seize  exclusively  on  the  idea  of  tW 
Infinite,  and  to  sacrifice  to  this  the  finite,  tii 
created,  the  human.  This  I  have  said  is  vdfy 
natural.  To  the  eye  of  sense,  man  Ikfodpa 
mote  in  .the  creation,  his  imperfections  Md 
sins  are  so  prcunioent  in  his  kistoiy,  tia 
changes  of  his  life  are  so  sudden,  so  awful,  \A 
vani^es  into  such  darkness,  the  mvfttftrv  of 
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Ike  tomb  is  so  fearful*  all  his  outward  pos- 
sessions are  so  fleeting,  the  earth  which  he 
u«ads  on  so  insecure,  and  all  surrounding 
oalure  subject  to  such  fearful  revolutions,  that 
ih«  reflective  and  sensitive  mind  is  prone  to 
sm  Nothingness  inscribed  on  the  human  being 
and  on  all  thmgs  that  are  made,  and  to  rise 
to  God  as  the  only  reahty.  Another  more 
iaAoential  feeling  contributes  to  the  same  end. 
The  mind  of  man,  in  its  present  infancy  and 
Ui»dness,  is  apt  to  grow  servile  through  fear, 
oad  seeks  to  propitiate  the  Divine  Being  by 
flattery  and  self-depreciation.  Thus  deep  are 
tbi  springs  of  religious  error.  To  admit  all 
the  elements  of  truth  into  our  system,  at  once 
to  adore  the  infinity  of  God  and  to  give  due 
i]n]K>rtancc  to  our  own  free  moral  nature,  is 
BO  very  easy  work.  But  it  must  be  done. 
Man's  free  activity  is  as  important  to  religion 
as  Ood's  infinity.  In  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  moral  power  of  the  subject  is  as  essential 
at  ^  omnipotence  of  the  sovereign.  The 
richts  of  both  have  the  same  sacredness.  To 
BOO  man  of  his  dignity  is  as  truly  to  subvert 
fet|f  ion,  as  to  strip  God  of  his  perfection.  We 
Mttft  believe  in  man's  agency  as  truly  as  in 
ths  Divine,  in  his  freedom  as  truly  as  in  his 
diyrndence,  in  his  individual  being  as  truly 
m  in  the  great  doctrine  of  his  living  in 
Oaa.  Just  as  far  as  the  desire  of  exalting 
tbtt  Divinity  obscures  these  conceptionsi  our 
ateion  is  sublimated  into  mysticism  or  de- 
eped into  servility. 

Sll  the  Oriental  world,  the  human  mind  has 
taaded  strongly  to  fix  on  the  idea  of  the  Infi- 
aiM^  the  Vast,  the  Incomprehensible.  In  its 
ipa^ilations  it  has  started  from  God.  Swal- 
la«|d  up  in  his  greatness,  it  has  annihilated 
(Jh*4reature.  Perfection  has  lieen  thought  to 
9l|i  self-oblivion,  in  losing  one's  self  in  the 
Dh§iit} .  in  establishing  exclusive  communion 
4llk  God.  The  mystic  worshipper  fled  from 
w4fity  to  wildernesses,  where  not  even  nar 
(ofc  beauty  might  divert  the  soul  from  the 
Ui||en.  Living  on  roots,  sleeping  on  the 
i«4^  floor  of  his  cave,  he  hoped  to  absorb 
bM^f  in  the  One  and  the  Infinite.  The 
vj^  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  was 
j«i^and  the  more  the  will  and  the  intellect 
"Kie  passive  or  yielded  to  the  universal 
I  the  more  perfect  seemed  the  piety. 

such  views  naturally  sprung  Pan- 
No  being  was  at  last  recognized  but 
_.  He  was  pronounced  the  only  reaUty. 
Hl^iverse  seemed  a  succession  of  shows, 
<mhw5,  evanescent  manifestations  of  the 
**  "^Jnef^lc  Essence.  The  human  spirit 
lat  an  emanation,  soon  to  be  reabsorbed 
ource.  God,  it  was  said,  bloomed  in 
*er,  breathed  in  the  wind,  flowed  in 
am.  and  thought  in  the  human  soul, 
powers  were  but  movements  of  one 
).  force.     Under  the  deceptive  spectacle 


of  InultipHed  individuals  intent  on  various 
ends,  there  was  but  one  agent.  Life,  with  its 
endless  changes,  was  but  the  heaving  of  one 
and  the  same  eternal  ocean. 

This  mode  of  thought  naturally  gave  biril> 
or  strength  to  that  submission  to  despotic 
power,  which  has  t characterized  the  Eastern 
world.  The  sovereign,  in  whom  the  who! 
power  of  the  state  was  centred,  became  a^i 
emblem  of  the  One  Infinite  Power,  and  wa 
worshipped  as  its  representative.  An  unrc 
sisting  quietism  naturally  grew  out  of  the  con- 
templation of  God  as  the  all-absorbing  ami 
irresistible  energy.  Man,  a  bubble,  arising 
out  of  the  ocean  of  the  universal  soul,  ami 
fated  soon  to  vanish  in  it  again,  had  plainly 
no  destiny  to  accomplish,  which  could  fill  hint 
with  hope  or  rouse  him  to  effort.  In  the  East 
the  individual  was  counted  nothing.  In 
Greece  and  Rome  he  was  counted  much,  and 
he  did  much.  In  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
the  consciousness  of  power  was  indeed  too 
little  chastened  by  religious  reverence.  Their 
gods  were  men.  Their  philosophy,  thouf;h 
in  a  measure  borrowed  from  or  tinctured 
with  the  Eastern,  still  spoke  of  man  as 
his  own  master,  as  having  an  indepen- 
dent happiness  in  the  energy  of  his  own  will 
As  far  as  they  thus  severed  themselves  from 
God,-  they  did  themselves  great  harm ;  but  m 
their  recognition,  however  imperfect,  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  soul,  lay  the  secret  of  their  ' 
vast  influence  on  human  afi^rs. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church,  the  tendency  ot 
the  reUgious  mind  to  the  exclusive  thought  of 
God.  to  the  denial  or  forgetfulness  of  all  other 
existence  and  power,  has  come  forth  in  various 
forms.  The  Catholic  Church,  notwithstanci 
ing  its  boasted  unity,  has  teemed  witii 
mystics,  who  have  soi^ht  to  lose  themselves 
in  God.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  human 
mind,  cut  off  by  this  church  from  free, 
healthful  inquiry,  had  sought  liberty  in  th  s 
vague  contemplation  of  the  Infinite.  In  the 
class  just  referred  to  were  found  many  nobK* 
spirits,  especially  F^n^on,  whose  quietism, 
with  all  its  amiableness,  we  must  look  on  as  a 
disease. 

In  Protestantism,  the  same  tendency  t«> 
e.xalt  God  and  annihilate  the  creature  ha 
manifested  itself,  though  in  less  pronounced 
forms.  We  sec  it  in  Quakerism,  and  Cal 
vinism,  the  former  striving  to  reduce  the  soul 
to  silence,  to  suspend  its  action,  that  in  its 
stillness  God  alone  maybe  heard;  and  the 
latter  making  God  the  only  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  annihilating  the  free  will,  that  one 
will  alone  may  be  done  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Calvinism  will  complain  of  l)eing  spoken  of 
as  an  approach  to  Pantheism.  It  will  say. 
that  it  recognizes  distinct  minds  from  the 
Divine.  But  what  avails  this,  if  it  robs  these 
minds  of  self-determining  force,  of  original 
B  a 
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activity,  k  ft  makes  them  passive  recipients 
of  the  Universal  Force;  if  it  sees  in  human 
action  only  the  necessary  issues  of  foreign  im- 
pulse ?  The  doctrine  that  God  is  the  only  Sab- 
stance,  which  is  Pantheism,  differs  little  from 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  only  active  power 
of  the  universe.  For  what  is  substance  with- 
out power?  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the 
philosophy  which  teaches  that  matter  is  an 
inert  substance,  and  that  God  is  the  force 
which  perN'ades  it,  has  led  men  to  question 
whether  any  such  thing  as  matter  exists; 
whether  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, which  are  regarded  as  the  in-dwelling 
Deity,  be  not  its  whole  essence.  Take  away 
force,  and  substance  is  a  shadow,  and  might 
as  well  vanish  from  the  universe.  Without  a 
free  power  in  man,  he  is  nothing.  The  divine 
agent  within  him  is  everything.  Man  acts 
only  in  show.  He  is  a  phenomenal  existence, 
under  which  the  One  Infinite  Power  is  mani- 
fested; and  is  this  much  better  than  Pan- 
theism ? 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors  is  the 
attempt  to  exalt  God,  by  making  Him  the 
sole  cause,  the  sole  agent  in  the  universe,  by 
denying  to  the  creature  freedom  of  will  and 
moral  power,  by  making  man  a  mere  re- 
cipient and  transmitter  of  a  foreign  impulse. 
This,  if  followed  out  consistently,  destroys 
all  moral  connection  between  God  and  his 
creatures.  In  aiming  to  strengthen  the  phy- 
sical, it  ruptures  the  moral  bond,  which  holds 
them  tog^ether.  To  extinguish  the  free  will 
is  to  strike  the  conscience  with  death,  for 
both  have  but  one  and  the  same  hfe.  It  de- 
stroys responsibility.  It  puts  out  the  light  of 
the  universe;  it  makes  the  universe  a  machine. 
It  freezes  the  fountain  of  our  moral  feelings, 
of  all  generous  affection  and  lofty  aspirations. 
Pantheism,  if  it  leave  man  a  free  agent,  is 
a  comparatively  harmless  speculation ;  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  Milton-  The  denial  of 
moral  freedom,  could  it  really  be  believed, 
would  prove  the  most  fatal  of  errors.  If 
Edwards's  work  on  the  Will  could  really  an- 
swer its  end,  if  it  could  thoroughly  persuade 
men  that  they  were  bound  by  an  irresistible 
necessity,  that  their  actions  were  fixed  links 
in  the  chain  of  destiny,  that  there  was  but 
one  agent,  God,  in  the  universe;  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  books  ever  issued 
from  our  press.  Happily  it  is  a  demonstra- 
tion which  no  man  believes,  which  the  whole 
consciousness  contradicts. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  serious  thought  and 
full  of  solemn  instruction,  that  many  of  the 
worst  errors  have  grown  out  of  the  religious 
tendencies  of  the  mind.  So;necessary  is  it  to 
keep  watch  over  our  whole  oature,  to  subject 
the  highest  sentiments  to  th^  calm,  conscien- 
tious reason.  Men  starting  from  the  idea  of 
God,  have  been  so  dazzled  by  it,  as  to  forget 


or  misinterpret  the  universe.  They  have 
come  to  see  in  Him  the  only  force  in  creation, 
and  in  other  beings  only  signs,  shadows, 
echoes  of  this.  Absolute  dependence  is  the 
only  relation  to  God,  which  they  have  left  to 
human  beings.  Our  infinitely  nobler  rela- 
tions, those  which  spring  from  the  power  of 
free  obedience  to  a  moral  law,  their  theory 
dissolves.  The  moral  nature,  of  which  free-* 
dom  is  the  foundation  and  essence,  which 
confers  rights  and  imposes  duties,  which  is 
the  ground  of  praise  and  blame,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  self-respect,  of  friend- 
ship between  man  and  man.  of  spiritual  con- 
nection between  man  and  his  Maker,  which 
is  the  spring  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  heavenly 
aspiration,  which  gives  to  Ufe  its  interest,  to 
creation  its  glory,  this  is  annihilated  by  the 
mistaken  piety,  which,  to  exalt  God,  to  make 
Him  All  in  All,  immolates  to  Him  the  powers 
of  the  universe. . 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  birth 
in  former  ages  to  asceticism,  drove  some  of 
the  noblest  men  into  cloisters  or  caverns,  in- 
fected them  with  the  fatal  notion  that  there 
was  an  hostility  between  their  relations  to 
God  and  their  relations  to  his  creatures,  and 
of  course  persuaded  them  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  the  latter.  To  this  we  owe  system^  of 
theology  degrading  human  nature,  denying 
its  power  and  grandeur,  breaking  it  into  sub- 
jection to  the  priest  through  whom  alone  God 
is  supposed  to  approach  the  abject  multitude, 
and  placing  human  virtue  in  exaggerated 
humiliations.  The  idea  of  God,  the  grandcU 
of  all.  and  which  ought  above  all  to  cl^va^ 
the  soul,  has  too  often  depressed  it  and  led 
good  minds  very  far  astray,  a  consideration 
singularly  fitted  to  teach  us  tolerant  views  of 
error,  and  to  enjoin  caution  and  sobriety  in 
religious  speculation. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  wont- 
ing in  a  just  tolerance,  in  the  strictures  now 
ofiered  on  those  sjrstems  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  which  make  God  the  only  i^ower 
in  the  universe  and  rob  man  of  his  di.i;nity. 
Among  the  authors  of  these  may  be  found 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men.  To  this 
class  belonged  Hartley,  whose  work  on  Man 
carries  indeed  the  taint  of  materialism  and 
necessity,  but  still  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  richest  contributions  ever  made  to 
the  science  of  mind,  whilst  it  breathes  the 
profoundest  piety.  Our  own  Edwards  was 
as  eminent  for  religious  as  for  intellectual 
power.  The  consistency  of  great  error  with 
great  virtue  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  universal 
history.  But  error  is  not  made  harmless 
by  such  associations.  The  false  theories  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  though  not  thoroughly 
beheved,  have  wrought  much  evil.  They 
have  done  much,  I  think,  to  perpetuate  those 
abject  vie\*-s  of  human  nature,  which  keep  it 
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where  il  is.  which  check  men's  aspirations, 
and  reconcile  them  to  their  present  poor 
modes  of  thought  and  action  as  the  nxed 
unaUcrable  lau-s  of  their  being. 

Afany  religious  people  fall  into  the  error, 
which  I  have  wished  to  expose,  through  the 
belief  that  they  thus  glorify  the  Creator. 
•'  The  glory  of  God,"  they  say,  '*  is  our  chief 
"end  ;"  and  this  is  accomplished  as  they  sup- 
pose by  taking  all  power  from  man  and 
transferring  all  to  his  Maker.  We  have  here 
an  example  of  the  injury  done  by  imperfect 
apprehension  and  a  vague,  misty  use  of  Scrip- 
ture language.  The  "  glory  of  God"  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  our  end ;  but  what  does  this 
consist  in?  It  means  the  shining  forth  of  his 
perfection  in  his  creation,  especially  in  his 
spiritual  offspring;  and  it  is  best  promoted 
by  awakening  in  these  their  highest  faculties, 
by  bringing  out  in  ourselves  and  others  the 
image  of  God  in  which  all  are  made.  An  en- 
lightened, disinterested  human  being,  morally 
strong,  and  exerting  a  wide  influence  by  the 
power  of  virtue,  is  the  clearest  reflection  of 
the  divine  splendour  on  earth,  and  we  glorify 
God  in  proportion  as  we  form  ourselves  and 
others  after  this  model.  The  glory  of  the 
Maker  lies  in  his  work.  We  do  not  honour 
Him  by  breaking  down  the  human  soul,  by 
connecting  it  with  Him  only  by  a  tie  of  slavish 
dependence.  By  making  Him  the  author  of 
a  mechanical  universe,  we  ascribe  to  Him  a 
low  kind  of  agency.  It  is  his  glory  that  He 
'  creates  beings  like  Himself  free  beings,  not 
* -slaves;  that  He  forms  them  to  obedience,  not 
by  physical  agency,  but  by  moral  influences ; 
that  He  confers  on  them  the  reality,  not  the 
show  of  power ;  and  opens  to  their  faith  and 
devout  strivings  a  futurity  of  progress  and 
glory  without  end.  It  is  not  by  darkening 
and  dishonouring  the  creature,  that  we 
honour  the  Creator.  Those  men  glorify  God 
most,  who  look  with  keen  eye  and  loving 
heart  on  his  works,  who  catch  in  all  some 
glimpses  of  beauty  and  power,  who  have  a 
spiritual  sense  for  good  in  its  dimmest  n)ani- 
festations,  and  who  can  so  interpret  the 
world,  that  it  becomes  a  bright  witness  to  the 
Divinity. 

To  such  remarks  as  these  it  is  commonly 
objected,  that  we  thus  obscure,  if  we  do  not 
deny,  the  doctrine  of  Entire  E)ependence  on 
God,  a  doctrine  which  is  believed  to  be  emi- 
nently the  foundation  of  religion.  But  not 
so.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  creature, 
the  more  extensive  is  his  dependence;  the 
more  he  has  to  give  thanks  for,  the  more  he 
owes  to  the  free  gift  of  his  Creator.  No 
matter  what  grandeur  or  freedom  we  ascribe 
to  our  powers,  if  we  maintain,  as  we  ought, 
that  they  are  bestowed,  inspired,  sustained 
by  God ;  that  He  is  their  life ;  that  to  Him  we 
owe  all  the  occasions  and  spheres  of  their 


action,  and  all  the  helps  and  incitements  by 
which  they  are  perfected.  On  accotmt  of 
their  grandeur  and  freedom  they  are  not  lesj 
his  gifts;  and  in  as  far  as  they  are  divine, 
their  natural  tendency  is  not  towards  idola- 
trous self-reliance,  but  towards  the  gmteful, 
joyful  recognition  of  their  adorable  source. 
The  doctrine  of  dependence  is  in  no  degre-. 
impaired  by  the  highest  views  of  the  human 
soul. 

Let  me  further  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of 
entire  dependence  is  not,  as  is  often  taught, 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion,  so  that 
to  secure  this,  all  other  ideas  must  be  re- 
nounced. And  this  needs  to  be  taught,  be- 
cause nothing  has  been  more  common  \%itb 
theologians  than  to  magnify  oiir  dependence, 
at  the  expense  of  everything  elevated  in  our 
nature.  Man  has  been  stripped  of  freedom, 
and  spoken  of  as  utterly  impotent,  lest  he 
should  trench  on  God's  sole,  supreme  power. 
To  eradicate  this  error,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, that  our  dependence  is  not  our  chief 
relation  to  God.  and  that  it  is  not  the  ground 
of  religion,  if  by  religion  we  imderstand  the 
sentiment  of  faith,  reverence,  and  love  to- 
wards the  Divinity.  That  piety  may  exist,  it 
is  not  enough  to  know  that  God  alone  and 
constantly  sustains  all  beings.  This  is  not  a 
foundation  for  moral  feelings  towards  Him. 
The  great  question  on  which  religion  rests,  is, 
What  kind  of  a  universe  does  He  create  and 
sustain  ?  Were  a  being  of  vast  power  to  give 
birth  to  a  system  of  unmeasured,  unmitigated 
evil,  dependence  on  him  would  be  anythint; 
but  a  ground  of  reverence.  We  should  hate 
it,  and  long  to  flee  from  it  into  non-existence. 
The  great  question,  I  repeat  it,  is,  What  is  tlic 
nature,  the  end,  the  purpose  of  the  creation 
which  God  upholds?  On  this,  and  on  tlu- 
relations  growing  out  of  this,  religion  wholly 
rests.  '  True,  we  depend  on  the  Creator ;  and 
so  does  the  animal;  so  does  the  clod;  and 
were  this  the  only  relation,  we  should  be  no 
more  bound  to  worship  than  they.  We 
sustain  a  grander  relation,  that  of  rational, 
moral,  free  beings  to  a  Spiritual  Father.  Wi 
are  not  mere  material  substances,  subjected 
to  an  irresistible  physical  law,  ormereanima 
subjected  to  resistless  instincts ;  but  are  soul  \ 
on  which  a  moral  law  is  written,  in  which  i 
divitie  oracle  is  heard.  Take  away  the  mor.  t 
relation  of  the  created  spirit  to  the  univers: 
spirit,  and  that  of  entire  dependence  woul  i 
remain  as  it  is  now;  but  no  ground  and  n  > 
capacity  of  religion  would  remain ;  and  th< 
splendour  of  the  universe  would  fade  away. 

We  must  start  in  religion  from  our  owj 
souls.  In  these  is  the  fountain  of  all  divir* 
truth.  An  outward  revelation  is  only  po.^ 
sible  and  intelligible,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
ceptions and  principles,  previously  furnished 
by  the  soul.     Here  is  our  primitive  teacher 
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nnd  light.  Let  tis  not  disparage  it.  There 
are,  indeed,  philosophical  schools  of  the 
present  day,  which  tell  us  that  we  are  to 
start  in  all  our  speculations  from  the  Absolute, 
the  Infinite,  But  we  rise  to  these  conceptions 
from  the  contemplation  of  our  own  nature ; 
nnd  even  if  it  were  not  so,  of  what  avail 
would  be  the  notion  of  an  Absolute,  Infinite 
existence,  an  Uncaused  Unity,  if  stripped  of 
all  those  intellectual  and  moral  attributes, 
which  we  learn  only  from  our  own  souls? 
What  but  a  vague  shadow,  a  sounding  name, 
is  the  metaphysical  Deity,  the  substance  with- 
out modes,  the  being  without  properties,  the 
naked  unity,  which  performs  such  a  part  in 
some  of  our  philosophical  systems  r  The 
only  God  whom  our  thoughts  can  rest  on, 
and  our  hearts  can  cling  to,  and  our  con- 
sciences can  recognize,  is  the  God  whose 
image  dwells  in  our  own»souls.  The  grand 
ideas  of  Power,  Reason,  "Wisdom,  I^ve, 
Rectitude,  Holiness,  Blessedness,  that  is,  of 
all  God's  attributes,  come  from  within,  from 
the  action  of  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Many 
indeed  think  that  they  learn  God  from  marks 
of  design  and  skill  in  the  outward  world; 
but  our  ideas  of  design  and  skill,  of  a  deter- 
mining cause,  of  an  end  or  purpose,  are 
derived  from  consciousness,  from  our  own 
souls.  Thus  the  soul  is  the  spring  of  our 
knowledge  of  God. 

These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended, 
but  these  will  suffice  to  show,  that  in  insisting 
on  the  claims  of  our  nature  to  reverence,  I 
have  not  given  myself  to  a  subject  of  barren 
rpeculation.  It  has  intimate  connections  with 
rcligion;  and  deep  injury  to  religion  has  been 
the  consequence  of  its  neglect.  I  have  also 
felt  and  continually  insisted,  that  a  new 
reverence  for  man  was  essential  to  the  cause 
of  social  reform.  As  long  as  men  regard  one 
another  as  they  now  do,  that  is  as  little  better 
than  the  brutes,  they  will  continue  to  treat 
one  another  brutally.  Each  will  strive,  by 
craft  or  skill,  to  make  others  his  tools.  There 
can  be  no  spirit  of  brotherhood,  no  true 
peace,  any  further  than  men  come  to  under- 
stand their  affinity  with  and  relation  to  God 
and  the  infinite  purpose  for  which  He  gave 
them  life.  As  yet  these  ideas  are  treated  as 
a  kind  of  spiritual  romance;  and  the  teacher 
who  really  expects  men  to  see  in  themselves 
and  one  another  the  children  of  God,  is 
smiled  at  as  a  visionary.  The  reception  of 
this  plainest  truth  of  Christianity  would  revo- 
lutionize society,  and  create  relations  among 
men  not  dreamed  of  at  the  present  day.  A 
union  would  spring  up,  compared  with  which 
our  present  friendships  would  seem  estrange- 
ments. Men  would  know  the  import  of  the 
word  Brother,  as  yet  nothing  but  a  word  to 

'titudes.  None  of  us  can  conceive  the 
^  of  manners,   the  new  courtesy  and 


sweetness,  the  mutual  kindness,  doferenc*, 
and  sympathy,  the  Ufc  and  energy  of  eftbrts 
for  social  melioration,  which  are  to  spring  up, 
in  proportion  as  man  shall  penetrate  beneath 
the  body  to' the  spirit,  and  shall  learn  what 
the  lowest  human  being  is.  llien  insults, 
wrongs,  and  oppressions,  now  hardly  thought 
of,  will  give  a  deeper  shock  than  we  receive 
from  crimes,  which  the  laws  punish  with 
death.  Then  man  will  be  sacred  in  roan's 
sight ;  and  to  injure  him  ^vill  be  regarded  as 
open  hostiUty  towards  God.  It  has  been 
under  a  deep  feeling  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion of  better  and  juster  views  of  human 
nature  with  all  social  and  religious  progress, 
that  I  have  insisted  on  it  so  much  in  the  fol- 
lowing tracts ;  and  I  hope  that  the  reader  will 
not  think  that  I  have  given  it  disproportioned 
importance. 

I  proceed  to  another  sentiment,  whicli  is 
expressed  so  habitually  in  these  writings,  as 
to  constitute  one  of  their  characteristics,  and 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding topic.  It  is  reverence  for  Liberty,  for 
human  rights;  a  sentiment  which  has  g'rov.n 
with  my  growth,  which  is  striking  deeper 
root  in  my  age,  .which  seems  to  me  a  chief 
element  of  true  love  for  mankind,  and  which 
alone  fits  a  man  for  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  I  have  lost  no  occasion  for  ex- 
pressing my  deep  attachment  to  liberty  in 
all  its  forms,  civil,  political,  religious,  to 
liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  the  press,  and 
of  giving  utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  all 
the  forms  of  oppression.  This  love  of  freedom 
I  have  not  borrowed  from  Greece  or  Rome. 
It  is  not  the  classical  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
which,  by  some  singular  good  fortune,  has 
escaped  the  blighting  influences  of  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Greece  and  Rome  are  names 
of  little  weight  to  a  Christian.  They  are 
warnings  rather  than  inspirers  and  guides. 
My  reverence  for  human  liberty  and  rights 
has  grown  up  in  a  different  school,  under 
milder  and  holier  discipline.  Christianity  has 
taught  me  to  respect  my  race,  and  to  repro- 
bate its  oppressors.  It  is  because  I  have 
learned  to  regard  man  imder  the  light  of  this 
religion,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  treated 
as  a  brute,  insulted,  wronged,  enslaved,  made 
to  wear  a  yoke,  to  tremble  before  his  brother, 
to  serve  him  as  a  tool,  to  hold  property  and 
life  at  his  will,  to  surrender  intellect  and  con- 
science to  the  priest,  or  to  seal  his  lips  or 
belie  his  thoughts  through  dread  of  the  civil 
power.  It  is  because  I  have  learned  the  es- 
sential equaUty  of  men  before  the  con^mon 
Father,  that  I  cannot  endure  to  sec  one  man 
establishing  his  arbitrary  will  over  another  by 
fraud,  or  force,  or  wealth,  or  rank,  or  super- 
stitious claims.  It  is  because  the  human 
being  has  moral  powers,  because  he  carries 
a  law  in  his  own  breast,  and  was  made  to 
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gorem  lumself.  that  I  cannot  endure  to  see 
him  taken  out  of  his  own  hands  and  fashioned 
into  a  tool  by  another's  avarice  or  pride.  It 
is  because  I  see  in  him  a  great  nature,  the 
divine  image,  and  vast  capacities,  that  I  de- 
n^uKi  for  bim  means  of  self-development, 
spheres  for  free  action ;  that  I  call  society  not 
to  fetter,  but  to  aid  his  growth.  Without 
intending  to  disparage  the  outward,  temporsd 
advantages  of  hbcrty,  I  have  habitually  re- 
garded it  in  a  higher  light,  as  the  birthright 
of  the  soul,  as  the  element  in  which  men  are 
to  pot  themselves  forth,  to  become  conscious 
of  what  they  are,  and  to  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  being. 

Christianity  has  joined  with  all  history  in 
in^iring  me  with  a  peculiar  dread  and  abhoi> 
rence  of  the  fission  for  power,  for  dominion 
over  roen.  There  is  notning  in  the  view  of 
our  divine  teacher  so  hostile  to  his  divine 
spirit,  as  the  hist  of  domination.  This  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  eminently  the  sin  of 
the  Arch-fiend.  **  By  this  sin  fell  the  angels." 
It  is  the  most  Satanic  of  all  human  passions, 
and  it  has  inflicted  more  terrible  evils  on  the 
human  family  tlian  all  others.  It  has  made 
the  names  of  king  and  priest  the  most  appal^ 
ling  in  histoiy.  There  is  no  crime  which  has 
not  been  perpetrated  for  the  strange  pleasure 
of  treading  men  under  foot,  of  fastening 
chains  on  the  body  or  mind.  The  strongest 
ties  of  nature  have  been  rent  asunder,  ner 
holiest  feelings  smothered,  parents,  children, 
brothers  murdered,  to  secure  dominion  over 
man.  The  people  have  now  been  robbed  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  now  driven  to  the 
fidd  of  slaughter  like  flocks  of  sheep,  to  make 
one  man  the  master  of  millions.  Through 
this  passion,  government,  ordained  by  God 
to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to 
exalt  right  above  might,  has  up  to  this  time 
been  the  great  wrong-doer.  Its  crimes  throw 
those  of  private  men  into  the  shade.  Its 
murders  reduce  to  insignificance  those  of  the 
bandits,  pirates,  highwaymen,  assassins, 
against  whom  it  undertakes  to  protect  so- 
ciety. How  harmless  at  this  moment  ate  all 
the  criminals  of  Europe,  compared  with  the 
Russian  power  in  Poland.  This  passion  for 
pou-er.  which  in  a  thousand  forms,  with  a 
thousand  weapons,  is  warring  against  human 
liberty,  and  which  Christianity  condemns  as 
its  worst  foe,  I  have  never  ceased  to  repro- 
bate with  whatever  strength  of  utterance  God 
has  given  me.  Power  trampling  on  right, 
whether  in  the  person  of  king  or  priest,  or  in 
the  shape  of  democracies,  majorities,  and  re- 
publican slaveholders,  is  the  saddest  sight  to 
bim  who  honours  human  nature  and  desires 
its  enlargement  and  happiness. 

So  fe^ul  is  the  principle  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  (bat  I  have  thought  it  right  to  re- 
conun^td  restrictions  on  power,  and  a  sim- 


plicity in  government,  be]rond  what  most 
approve.  Power,  I  apprehend,  should  not  be 
suffered  to  run  into  great  masses.  No  more 
of  it  should  be  confided  to  rulers,  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  repress  crime  and  pre- 
serve public  order.  A  purer  age  may  warrant 
larger  trusts;  but  the  less  of  government  now 
the  better,  if  society  be  kept  in  peace.  Ther*: 
should  exist,  if  possible,  no  office  to  madden 
ambition.  There  should  be  no  public  prizt 
tempting  enough  to  convulse  a  nation.  One 
of  the  tremendous  evils  of  the  world,  is  the 
monstrous  accumulation  of  power  in  a  few 
hands.  Half  a  dozen  men  may,  at  this  mo- 
ment, light  the  fires  of  war  through  the  world, 
njay  convulse  all  civilized  nations,  sweep  earth 
and  sea  with  armed  hosts,  spread  desolation 
through  the  fields  and  bankruptcy  through 
cides,  and  make  themselves  relt  by  some 
form  of  suffering  through  every  household  in 
Christendom.  Has  not  one  politician  recently 
caused  a  large  part  of  Europe  to  bristle  with 
bayonets  ?  And  ought  this  tremendous  power 
to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  human 
being?  Is  any  man  pure  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  it?  Ought  such  a  prize  as  this  to 
be  held  out  to  ambition?  Can  we  wonder  at 
the  shameless  profligacy,  intrigue,  and  the 
base  sacrifices  of  public  interests,  by  which  it 
is  sought,  and,  when  gained,  held  fast  ?  Un- 
doubtedly great  social  changes  are  reouired  to 
heal  this  evil,  to  diminish  this  accumulation  of 
power.  National  spirit,  which  is  virtual  hos- 
tility to  all  countries  but  our  own,  must  yield 
to  a  growing  humanity,  to  a  new  knowledge 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Another  importam 
step  is.  a  better  comprehension  by  communi- 
ties, that  government  is  at  best  a  rude  ma- 
chinery, which  can  accomplish  but  very 
limited  good,  and^which,  when  strained  to 
accomplish  what  individuals  should  do  for 
themselves,  is  sure  to  be  perverted  by  selfish- 
ness to  narrow  purposes,  or  to  defeat  througl- 
ignorance  its  own  ends.  Man  is  too  ignoran' 
to  govern  much,  to  form  vast  plans  for  states 
and  empires.  Human  policy  has  almos 
always  been  in  conflict  with  the  great  laws  o* 
social  well-being  *,  and  the  less  we  rely  on  i 
the  better.  The  less  ofpower,  given  to  mar. 
over  man,  the  better.  I  speak,  of  course,  o' 
physical,  political  force.  There  is  a  powei 
which  cannot  be  accumulated  to  excess^— I 
mean  moral  power,  that  of  truth  and  virtue, 
the  royally  of  wisdom  and  love,  of  magnani 
mity  and  true  religion.  This  is  the  guardiar 
of  all  right.  It  makes  those  whom  it  acts  on. 
free.  It  is  mightiest  when  most  gentle.  In 
the  progress  of  society  this  is  more  and  more 
to  supersede  the  coarse  workings  of  govern- 
ment.    Force  is  to  fall  before  it. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks, 
that  I  anl  an  enemy  to  all  restraint.  Restraint 
in  some  form  or  other  is  an  essential  law  of 
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our  nature,  a  necessary  discipline,  running 
through  life,  and  not  to  be  escaped  by  any 
art  or  violence.  Where  can  we  go,  and  not 
meet  it?  The  powers  of  nature  are,  all  of 
Ihem,  limits  to  human  power.  A  never- 
ceasing  force  of  gravity  chains  us  to  the 
earth.  Mountains,  rocks,  precipices,  and 
seas  forbid  our  advances.  If  we  come  to 
society,  restraints  multiply  on  us.  Our  neigh- 
bour's rights  limit  our  own.  His  property  is 
forbidden  ground.  Usage  restricts  our  free 
action,  fixes  our  manners,  and  the  language 
we  must  speak,  and  the  modes  of  pursuing 
our  ends.  Business  is  a  restraint,  setting  us 
wearisome  tasks,  and  driving  us  through  the 
same  mechanical  routine  day  after  day.  Duty 
is  a  restraint,  imposing  ciu-bs  on  passion,  en- 
joining one  course  and  forbidding  another, 
with  stem  voice,  with  uncompromising  autho- 
rity. Study  is  a  restraint,  compelling  us,  if 
we  would  learn  anything,  to  concentrate  the 
forces  of  thought,  and  to  bridle  the  caprices 
of  fancy.  All  law,  divine  or  human,  is,  as 
the  name  imports,  restraint.  No  one  feels 
more  than  I  do  the  need  of  this  element  of 
human  life.  lie  who  would  fly  from  it  must 
live  in  perpetual  conflict  with  nature,  society, 
and  himself. 

But  all  this  does  not  prove,  that  liberty,  free 
action,  is  not  an  infinite  good,  and  that  we 
should  seek  and  guard  it  with  sleepless 
Jealousy.  For  if  we  look  at  the  various  re- 
straints of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  shall  see 
that  liberty  Is  the  end  and  purpose  of  all. 
Nature's  powers  around  us  hem  us  in,  only 
to  rouse  a  free  power  within  us.  It  acts  that 
we  should  react.  Burdens  press  on  us,  that 
the  soul's  elastic  force  should  come  forth. 
Bounds  are  set,  that  we  should  clear  them. 
The  weight,  which  gravitation  fastens  to  our 
limbs,  incites  us  to  borrow  speed  from  windsand 
steam,  and  we  fly  where  we  seemed  doomed 
to  creep.  The  sea,  which  first  stopped  us, 
becomes  the  path  to  a  new  hemisphere.  The 
sharp  necessities  of  life,  cold,  hunger,  pain, 
which  chain  man  to  toil,  wake  up  his  faculties, 
and  fit  him  for  wider  action.  Duty  restrains 
the  passions,  only  that  the  nobler  faculdes 
and  aflections  may  have  freer  play,  may 
ascend  to  God,  and  embrace  all  his  works. 
Parents  impose  restraint,  that  the  child  may 
learn  to  go  alone,  may  outgrow  authority. 
Government  is  ordained,  that  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  each  and  all  may  be  inviolate.  In 
study  thought  is  confined,  that  it  may  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  truth,  may  seize  on  the 
great  laws  of  nature,  and  take  a  bolder  range. 
Thus  freedom,  ever-expanding  action,  is  Uie 
end  of  all  just  restraint.  Restraint,  without 
this  end,  is  a  slavish  yoke.  How  often  has  it 
broken  the  young  spuit,  tamed  the  heart  and 
the  intellect,  and  made  social  life  a  standing 
pool  I    We  were  made  for  free  action.    This 


alone  is  life,  and  enters  into  all  that  is  good 
and  great.  Virtue  is  free  choice  of  the  right ; 
love,  the  free  embrace  of  the  heart ;  grace, 
the  free  motion  of  the  limbs ;  genius,  the  free, 
bold  flight  of  thought ;  eloquence,  its  free  and 
fervent  utterance.  Let  me  add,  that  social 
order  is  better  preserved  by  liberty,  than  by 
restraint.  The  latter,  unless  most  wisely  and 
justly  employed,  frets,  exasperates,  and  pro- 
vokes secret  resistance ;  and  still  more,  it  is 
rendered  needful  very  much  by  that  unhappy 
constitution  of  society,  which  denies  to  mul- 
titudes the  opportunities  of  free  activity.  A 
community,  which  should  open  a  great  va- 
riety of  spheres  to  its  members,  so  that  all 
might  find  free  sxno^  for  their  powers,  would 
need  little  array  of  force  for  restraint  Li- 
berty would  prove  the  best  peace-officer.  The 
social  order  of  New  England,  without  a 
soldier,  and  almost  without  a  poUcc,  bears 
loud  witness  to  this  truth.  These  views  may 
suffice  to  explain  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
this  ^opic  in  the  following  tracts. 

I  will  advert  to  one  topic  more,  and  do  it 
briefly,  that  I  may  not  extend  these  remarks 
beyond  reasonable  bounds.  I  have  written 
once  and  again  on  War,  a  hackneyed  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  called,  yet,  one  would  think,  too 
terrible  ever  to  become  a  commonplace.  Is 
this  insanity  never  to  cease  ?  At  this  moment, 
whilst  I  write,  two  of  the  freest  and  most 
enlightened  nations,  having  one  origin,  bound 
together  above  all  others  hy  mutual  depen- 
dence, by  the  interweaving  of  interests,  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  on  the  brink  of  war. 
FiJse  notions  of  national  honour,  as  false 
and  unholy  as  those  of  the  duellist,  do  most 
towards  fanning  this  fire.  Great  nations,  like 
great  boys,  place  their  honour  in  resistin^r 
insult  and  in  fighting  well.  One  would  think 
the  time  had  gone  by  in  which  nations 
needed  to' rush  to  arms  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  cowards.  If  there  is  one  truth, 
which  history  has  taught,  it  is,  that  commu- 
nities in  all  stages  of  society,  from  the  most 
barbarous  to  the  most  civilized,  have  suffi- 
cient courage.  No  people  can  charge  upon 
its  conscience  that  It  has  not  shed  blood 
enough  in  proof  of  its  valour.  Almost  any 
man,  under  the  usual  stimulants  of  the  camp, 
can  stand  fire.  The  poor  wretch,  enhsted 
from  a  dram-shop  and  turned  into  the  ranks, 
soon  fights  like  a  "hero."  Must  France, 
and  England,  and  America,  after  so  manj 
hard-fought  fields,  go  to  war  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  wanting  spirit?  Is  it  not  time 
that  the  point  of  honour  should  undergo 
some  change,  that  some  glimp)ses  at  least  of 
the  true  glory  of  a  nation  should  be  caught 
by  rulers  and  people  ?  "  It  is  the  honour  of 
a  man  to  pass  over  a  transgression,"  and  so  it 
is  of  states.  To  be  wronged  is  no  disgrace. 
To  bear  wrong  generously,  till  every  means 
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of  concniafion  is  exhausted;  to  recoil  with 
manly  dread  from  the  slaughter  of  our  fellow- 
creatures;  to  pmt  confidence  in  the  justice 
which  other  nations  will  do  to  our  motives ; 
to  have  that  consciousness  of  courage  which 
will  make  us  scorn  the  reproach  of  cowardice; 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  grander  than 
the  virtue  of  savages ;  to  desire  peace  for  the 
vodd  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  to  shrink 
from  kindling  a  flame  which  may  involve  the 
woiid ;  these  are  the  principles  and  feelings 
which  do  honour  to  a  people.  Has  not  the 
time  come  when  a  nation  professing  these 
may  cast  itself  on  the  candour  of  mankind  ? 
Most  fresh  blood  flow  for  ever,  to  keep  clean 
the  escutcheon  of  a  nation's  glory  ?  For  one, 
I  look  on  war  with  a  horror  which  no  v/ords 
can  express.  I  have  long  wanted  patience 
to  read  of  battles.  Were  the  world  of  my 
mind,  no  man  would  fight  for  glory ;  for  the 
name  of  a  commander,  who  has  no  other 
claim  to  respect,  seldom  passes  my  lips,  and 
the  want  of  S3rmpathy  drives  him  from  my 
mind.  The  thought  of  man,  God's  immortal 
child,  butchered  by  his  brother ;  the  thought 
of  sea  and  land  stained  with  human  blood  by 
human  hands,  of  women  and  children  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  besieged  cities,  of  the 
resources  of  empires  and  the  mighty  powers 
of  nature  all  turned  by  man's  malignity  into 
engines  of  torture  and  destruction;  this 
thought  gives  to  earth  the  semblance  of  hell. 
I  shudder  as  among  demons.  I  cannot  now, 
as  I  once  did,  talk  lightly,  thoughtlessly  of 
fighting  with  this  or  that  nation.  That  na- 
tion is  no  longer  an  abstraction  to  n^e.  It  is 
DO  longer  a  vague  mass.  It  spreads  out 
before  me  into  individuals,  in  a  thousand 
interesting  forms  and  relations.  It  consists 
kA  hustonds  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
who  love  one  another  as  I  love  my  own 
home.  It  consists  of  affectionate  women  and 
sweet  children.  It  consists  of  Christians, 
onited  with  roe  to  the  common  Saviour,  and 
in  whose  spirit  I  reverence  the  likeness  of 
his  divine  virtue.  It  consists  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  labourers  at  the  plough  and  in  the 
workshop,  whose  toils  I  sympathize  with, 
whose  burden  I  should  rejoice  to  lighten,  and 
Cor  whose  elevation  I  have  pleaded.  It  con- 
sists of  men  of  science,  taste,  genius,  whose 
writings  have  beguiled  my  solitary  hours,  and 
£iven  life  to  my  intellect  and  best  affections. 
Here  is  the  nation  which  I  am  called  to 
fight  with,  into  whose  families  I  must  send 
mourning,  whose  fall  or  humiliation  I  must 
seek  through  blood.  I  cannot  do  it,  without 
a  clear  commission  from  God.  I  love  this 
nation.  Its  men  and  women  are  my  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  cottld  not,  without  unutterable 
pain,  thrust  a  sword  into  their  hearts.  If, 
indeed,  my  country  were  invaded  by  hostile 
annles,  threatening  without  disguise  its  rights. 


liberties,  and  dearest  interests,  I  should  strive 
to  repel  them,  just  as  I  should  repel  a  crimi- 
nal who  should  enter  my  house  to  slay  what 
I  hold  most  dear,  and  what  is  entrusted  to 
my  care.  But  I  cannot  confound  with  such 
a  case  the  common  instances  of  war.  In 
general,  war  is  the  work  of  ambitious  men, 
whose  principles  have  gained  no  strength 
from  the  experience  of  public  life,  whose 
policy  is  coloured  if  not  swayed  by  personal 
views  or  ixirty  interests,  who  do  not  seek 
peace  with  a  single  heart,  who,  to  secure 
doubtful  rights,  perplex  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  state,  spread  jealousies  at  home  and 
abroad,  enlist  popular  passions  on  the  side  of 
strife,  commit  themselves  too  far  for  retreat, 
and  are  then  forced  to  leave  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  sword  what  an  impartial  umpire  could 
easily  have  arranged.  The  question  of  peace 
and  war  is  too  oRen  settled  for  a  country  by 
men  in  whom  a  Christian,  a  lover  of  his 
race,  can  put  little  or  no  trust;  and  at  the 
bidding  of  such  men,  is  he  to  steep  his  hands 
in  human  blood  ?  But  this  insamty  is  pass- 
ing away.  This  savageness  cannot  endure, 
however  hardened  to  it  men  are  by  long  use. 
The  hope  of  waking  up  some  from  their 
lethargy  has  induced  me  to  recur  to  this  topic 
so  often  in  my  writings. 

I  might  name  other  topics,  which  occupy 
a  large  space  in  the  following  tracts,  but 
enough  has  been  said  here.  I  will  only  add. 
that  I  submit  these  volumes*  to  the  piiblic 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  their  imperfections. 
Indeed,  on  such  subjects  as  God,  and  Christ, 
and  Duty,  and  Immortality,  and  Perfecdon, 
how  faint  must  all  human  utterance  be  I  In 
another  life,  we  shall  look  back  on  our  pre- 
sent words  as  we  do  on  the  lispings  of  our 
childhood.  Still  these  lispings  conduct  the 
child  to  higher  speech.  Still,  amidst  our 
weakness,  we  may  learn  something,  and  make 
progress,  and  quicken  one  another  by  free 
communication.  We  indeed  know  and  teach 
comparatively  little;  but  the  known  is  not 
the  less  true  or  precious,  because  there  is  an 
infinite  unknown.  Nor  ought  our  ignorance 
to  discourage  us,  as  if  we  were  left  to  hope- 
less scepticism.  There  are  great  truths,  which 
every  honest  heart  may  be  assured  of.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  serene,  immovable  con- 
viction. Faith  is  a  deep  want  of  the  soul. 
We  have  faculties  for  the  spiritual,  as  truly 
as  for  the  outward  world.  God,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  existence,  may  become  to  the  mind 
the  most  real  of  all  beings.  We  can  and  do 
see  in  virtue  an  everlasting  beauty.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  the  obUgations 
of  goodness  and  justice,  the  divinity  of  con- 
science, the  moral  connection  of  the  present 
and  future  life,  the  greatness  of  the  character 

[«  The  editioo  referred  to  litre  was  la  sereril  ▼olunM.) 
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of  Christ,  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  troth  and 
love,  are  to  multitudes  not  probable  deduc- 
tions, but  intuitions  accompanied  with  the 
consciousness  of  certainty.  They  shine  with 
the  clear,  constant  brightness  of  the  lights  of 
heaven.  The  believer  feels  himself  resting 
on  an  everlasting  foundation.  It  is  to  this 
power  of  moral  or  spiritual  perception  that 
the  following  writings  are  chiefly  addressed. 
I  have  had  testimony  that  they  have  not 
been  wholly  ineffectual  in  leading  some 
minds  to  a  more  living  and  unfaltcnng  per- 
suasion of  great  moral  truths.  Without  this, 
I  should  t«  little  desirous  to  send  them  out 
in  this  new  form.  I  trust  that  they  will  meet 
some  wants.  Books  which  are  to  pass  away, 
may  yet  render  much  service,  by  their  fitness 
to  the  intellectual  struggles  and  moral  aspira- 
tions of  the  times  in  which  they  are  written. 
If  in  this  or  in  any  way  I  can  serve  the  cause 


of  truth,   humanity,   and   religion,   I   shall 
regard  my  labours  as  having  earned  the  l>est 
recompense  which  God  bestows  on  his  crea- 
tures. W.  E.  C. 
Boston,  April  i8M,  1841. 

P.S. — I  intended  to  say,  that  some  of  the 
following  tracts  savour  of  the  periods  in  which 
they  were  written,  and  give  opinions  which 
time  has  disproved.  In  the  article  on  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  fears  are  expressed  which 
have  in  a  good  measiu^  passed  away.  In  the 
same  Review,  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  is 
spoken  of  as  having  only  the  merit  of  a 
great  soldier.  No  one  then  believed  that 
his  opponents  were  soon  to  acknowledge  his 
eminence  in  civil  as  in  military  affairs.  The 
article  is  left  as  it  was,  from  the  difficulty  of 
reniodellhig  it,  and  because  it  may  be  useful 
as  a  record  of  past  impressions. 


SELF-CULTURE : 

An  Address  introductory  to  t/ie  Franklin  Lectures,  delivered  at 
Boston f  September,  1838. 


[This  Address  was  intended  to  make  two  lectiu« ;  but  the  author  was  led  to  abridge  it  and 
deliver  it  as  one,  partly  by  the  apprehension  that  some  passages  were  too  abstract  for  a 
popular  address,  partly  to  secure  the  advantages  of  presenting  the  whole  subject  at  once 
and  in  close  connection,  and  for  other  reasons  which  need  not  be  named.  Most  of  the 
passages  which  were  omitted  are  now  published.  The  author  respectfully  submits  the 
discourse  to  those  for  whom  it  was  particularly  intended,  and  to  the  pubhc,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  at  least  bring  a  great  subject  before  the  minds  of  some  who  may  not  as  yet 
have  given  to  it  the  attention  it  deserves.] 


My  REspectkd  Frtpnds, — By  the  invitation 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the 
Franklin  Lectures,  I  now  appear  before  you 
to  offer  some  remarks  introductory  to  this 
course.  My  principal  inducement  for  doing 
so  is  my  deep  interest  in  those  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  for  whom  these  lectures  are  princi- 
pally designed.  I  understood  that  they  were 
to  be  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  are  oc- 
cupied by  manual  labour ;  and,  hearing  this, 
I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  the 
service  to  which  I  had  been  invited.  I  wished 
by  compliance  to  express  my  sympathy  with 
this  large  portion  of  my  race.  I  wished  to 
express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  those  from 
whose  industr)'  and  skill  I  derive  almost  all 
the  comforts  of  life.  I  wished  still  more  to 
express  my  joy  in  the  efforts  they  are  making 
for  their  own  improvement,  and  my  firm  faith 
in  their  success.  These  motives  will  give  a 
vticular  character  and  bearing  to  some  of 
'  remarks.    I  shall  speak  occasionally  as 


among  those  who  lire  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  But  I  shall  not  speak  as  one  separated 
from  them.  I  belong  rightfully  to  the  great 
fraternity  of  working  men.  Happily  in  this 
community  we  all  are  bred  and  bom  to  work ; 
and  this  honourable  mark,  set  on  us  all, 
should  bind  together  the  various  portions  of 
the  community. 

I  have  expressed  my  strong  interest  in  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  and  this  is  founded,  not 
on  their  usefulness  to  the  community,  so  much 
as  on  what  they  are  in  themselves.  Their 
condition  is  indeed  obscure ;  but  their  impor- 
tance is  not  on  this  account  a  whit  the  less. 
The  multitude  of  men  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  distinguished;  for  the  very 
idea  of  distinction  is.  that  a  man  stands  out 
from  the  multitude.  They  make  little  noise 
and  draw  little  notice  in  their  narrow  spheres 
of  action ;  but  still  they  have  their  full  pro- 
portion of  personal  worth  and  even  of  great- 
ness.    Indeed  evei-y  man,  in  every  condition, 
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h  great.  It  is  only  our  own  diseased  sight 
which  makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as  a 
man,  be  he  where  or  what  he  may.  The 
gTAndeur  ci  his  nature  turns  to  insignificance 
all  outward  distinctions.  His  powers  of  in- 
tellect, of  conscience,  of  love,  of  knowing 
God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on 
bis  own  mind,  on  outward  nature,  and  on  his 
fellow-creatures,  these  are  glorious  preroga- 
tive=t.  Through  the  vulgar  error  of  under- 
valuing what  is  common,  we  are  apt  indeed 
to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth.  But  as 
in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  the 
common  is  the  most  precious.  Science  and 
art  may  invent  splendid  modes  of  illuminating 
tlie  apartments  of  the  opulent ;  but  these  are 
all  poor  and  worthless  compared  with  the 
common  light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all 
our  windows,  which  he  pours  freely,  impar- 
tially over  hill  and  valley,  which  kindles  daily 
the  eastern  and  western  sky ;  and  so  the 
common  lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
love,  are  of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the 
rare  endowments  which  give  celebrity  to  a 
few.  Let  us  not  disparage  that  nature  which 
is  common  to  all  men;  for  no  thought  can 
measure  its  grandeur.  It  is  the  image  of  God, 
the  image  even  of  his  infinity,  for  no  limits 
can  be  Set  to  its  unfolding.  He  who  pos- 
sesses the  divine  powers  of  the  soul  is  a  great 
being,  be  his  place  what  it  may.  You  may 
clofbe  him  with  rags,  may  immure  him  in  a 
dungeon,  may  chain  him  to  slavish  tasks. 
But  he  is  still  great.  You  may  shut  him  out  of 
your  houses ;  but  God  opens  to  him  heavenly 
mansions.  He  makes  no  show  indeed  in  the 
streets  of  a  splendid  city;  but  a  clear  thought, 
a  pure  affection,  a  resolute  act  of  a  virtuous 
will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite  another  kind  and 
far  higher  than  accumulations  of  brick  and 
granite  and  plaster  and  stucco,  however  cun- 
nmgly  put  together,  or  though  stretching  far 
beyond  our  sight.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  we 
pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  common  nature, 
and  turn  otw  thoughts  to  that  comparative 
greatness,  which  draws  chief  attention,  and 
which  consists  in  the  decided  superiority  of 
the  individual  to  the  general  standard  of 
power  and  character,  we  shall  find  this  as  free 
and  frequent  a  growth  among  the  obscure 
and  unnoticed  as  in  more  conspicuous  walks 
of  life.  The  truly  great  are  to  be  foimd 
e\*c-rywhere,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  in  what 
co:idition  th^  spring  up  most  plentifully. 
Real  greatness  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's 
sphere.  It  docs  not  lie  in  the  magnitude  of 
his  outward  agency,  in  the  extent  of  the 
eflects  which  he  produces.  The  greatest  men 
may  do  comparatively  little  abroad.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment  are 
burred  in  obscurity.  Grandeur  of  character 
tics  wholly  in  force  of  soul,  that  is,  in  the 
ioree  of  thought,  moral  principle,  and  love. 


and  this  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  con- 
dition of  life.  A  man  brought  up  to  an 
obscure  trade,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  wants 
of  a  growing  family,  may,  in  his  narrow 
sphere,  perceive  more  clearly,  discriminate 
nwre  keenly,  weigh  evidence  noore  wisely, 
seize  on  the  right  means  more  decisively,  and 
have  more  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  than 
another  who  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  by  laborious  study;  and  he  has 
more  of  intellectual  greatness.  Many  a  man, 
who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home, 
understands  human  nature  better,  detects 
motives  and  weighs  character  more  saga- 
ciously, than  another  who  has  travelled  over 
the  known  world,  and  made  a  name  by  his 
reports  of  different  countries.  It  is  force  of 
thought  which  measures  intellectual,  and  so 
it  is  force  of  principle  which  measures  moral 
greatness,  that  highest  of  human  endowments, 
that  brightest  manifestation  of  the  Divinity. 
The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  Riglit 
with  invincible  resolution,  who  resists  the 
sorest  temptations  from  within  and  without, 
who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully, 
who  is  calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless 
under  menace  and  frowns,  whose  reliance  on 
truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfaltering; 
and  is  this  a  greatness  which  is  apt  to  make 
a  show,  or  which  is  most  likely  to  abound  in 
conspicuous  station  ?  The  solemn  conflicts  of  , 
reason  with  passion;  the  victories  of  moral 
and  religious  principle  over  urgent  and  almost 
irresistible  solicitations  to  self-indulgence ;  the 
hardest  sacrifices  of  duty,  those  of  deep-seated 
affection  and  of  the  heart's  fondest  hopes; 
the  consolations,  hopes,  joys,  and  peace  of 
disappointed,  persecuted,  scorned,  deserted 
virtue;  these  are  of  course  unseen;  so  that 
the  true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost 
wholly  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  in  our  presence, 
the  most  heroic  deed  on  earth  is  done  in  some 
silent  spirit,  the  loftiest  purpose  cherished, 
the  most  generous  sacrifice  made,  and  we  do 
not  suspect  it.  1  believe  this  greatness  to  be 
most  common  among  the  multitude,  whose 
names  are  never  heard.  Anwng  common 
people  will  be  found  more  of  harc^hip  borne 
manfully,  more  of  unvarnished  truth,  more 
of  religious  trust,  more  of  that  generosity 
which  gives  what  the  g^ver  needs  himself,  and 
more  of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous. — And  even  in 
regard  to  influence  over  other  beings,  which 
is  thought  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  distin- 
guished station,  I  believe  that  the  difference 
between  the  conspicuous  and  the  obscure  does 
not  amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  siufacc  it 
covers,  but  by  its  kind.  A  man  may  spread 
his  mind,  his  feelings,  and  opinions  through 
a  great  extent ;  but  if  his  mind  be  a  low  one, 
he  manifests  no  greatness.     A  wretched  artist 
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may  till  ft  city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false, 
showy  style  achieve  a  reputation;  but  the 
roan  of  genius,  who  leaves  behind  him  one 
grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty  is 
embodied,  and  which  is  silently  to  spread  a 
true  taste  in  his  art,  exerts  an  incomparably 
higher  influence.  Now  the  noblest  influence 
on  earth  is  that  exerted  on  character;  and  he 
who  puts  forth  this  does  a  great  work,  no 
matter  how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere. 
The  father  and  motherof  an  unnoticed  family, 
who,  in  their  seclusion,  awaken  the  mind  of 
one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of  perfect 
goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a  strength  of 
will  to  repel  all  temptation,  and  who  send 
him  out  prepared  to  profit  by  the  conflicts  of 
life,  surpass  in  influence  a  Napoleon  breaking 
the  world  to  his  sway.  And  not  only  is  iheir 
work  higher  in  kind;  who  knows  but  that 
they  are  doing  a  greater  work  even  as  to 
extent  of  surface  than  the  conqueror?  Who 
knows  but  that  the  being  whom  they  inspire 
with  holv  and  disinterested  principles,  may 
communicate  himself  to  others;  and  that, 
by  a  spreading  agency,  of  which  they  were 
the  silent  CMrigin,  improvements  may  spread 
through  a  nation,  through  the  world?  In 
these  remarks  you  will  see  why  I  feel  and 
express  a  deep  interest  in  the  obscure,  in  the 
mass  of  men.  The  distinctions  of  society 
vanish  before  the  light  of  these  truths.  I 
attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  because 
they  are  voters  and  have  political  power,  but 
because  they  are  men,  and  have  within  their 
reach  the  most  glorious  prizes  of  humanity. 

In  this  country  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
distinguished  by  possessing  means  of  improve- 
ment, of  self-culture,  possessed  nowhere  else. 
To  incite  them  to  the  use  of  these  is  to  ren- 
der them  the  best  service  they  can  receive. 
Accordingly  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
this  lecture.  Self-culture,  or  the  care  which 
every  man  owes  to  himself,  to  the  unfolding 
and  perfecting  of  his  nature.  I  consider  this 
topic  as  particularly  appropriate  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  course  of  lectures,  in  consequence 
of  a  common  disposition  to  regard  these  and 
other  like  means  of  instruction  as  able  of 
themselves  to  carry  forward  the  hearer.  Lec- 
tures have  their  use.  They  stir  up  many 
who,  but  for  such  outward  appeals,  might 
have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  life.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  little  is  to  be  gained 
simply  by  comin?  to  this  place  once  a  week, 
and  gi\nng  up  the  mind  for  an  hour  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  a  teacher.  Unless  we  are 
roused  to  act  upon  ourselves,  unless  we  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  self-imjirovement,  unless 
we  purpose  strenuously  to  form  and  elevate 
our  own  minds,  unless  what  we  hear  is  made 
a  part  of  ourselves  by  conscientious  reflection, 
very  little  permanent  good  is  received. 

Self-culture,  I  am  aware,  is  a  topic  too  ex- 


tensive for  a  single  discourse,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  present  but  a  few  views  whk:h  seem  to 
me  most  important.  My  aim  will  be,  to  give 
first  the  Idea  of  self-culture,  next  its  Means, 
and  then  to  consider  some  objections  to  the 
leading  views  which  I  am  now  to  lay  before 
you. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  let  roe 
offer  one  reroark.  Self-culture  is  something 
possible.  It  is  not  a  dream.  It  has  founda- 
tions in  our  nature.  Without  this  conviction, 
the  speaker  will  but  declaim,  and  the  hearer 
listen  without  profit.  There  are  two  powers 
of  the  human  soul  which  make  self-culture 
possible,  the  self-searching  and  the  self-form- 
ing power.  We  have  first  the  faculty  of  turn- 
ing the  mind  on  itself;  of  recalling  its  past, 
and  watching  its  present  operations ;  of  learn* 
ing  its  various  capacities  and  susceptibilities, 
what  it  can  do  and  bear,  what  it  can  enjoy 
and  suffer ;  and  of  thus  learning  in  general 
what  our  nature  is,  and  what  it  was  made  for. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are  able 
to  discern  not  only  what  we  alreadv  are,  but 
what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  ourselves  germs 
and  promises  of  a  growth  to  which  no  bounds 
can  be  set,  to  dart  beyond  what  we  have  ac- 
tually gained  to  the  idea  of  Perfection  as  the 
end  of  our  being.  It  is  by  this  self-compre- 
hending power  that  we  are  distinguished  from 
the  brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of  looking 
into  themselves.  Without  this  there  would  be 
no  sdf-culture,  for  we  should  not  know  the 
work  to  be  done;  and  one  reason  why  self- 
culture  is  so  little  proposed  is.  that  so  few 
penetrate  into  their  own  nature.  To  most 
men,  their  own  spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal, 
compared  with  what  is  outward.  When  they 
happen  to  cast  a  glance  inward,  they  see  there 
only  a  dark,  vague  chaos.  They  distinguish 
perhaps  someviolent  passion,  which  has  driven 
them  to  injurious  excess;  but  their  highest 
powers  hardly  attract  a  thought ;  and  thus 
multitudes  live  and  die  as  truly  strangers  to 
themselves  as  to  countries  of  which  they  have 
heard  the  name,  but  which  human  foot  has 
never  trodden. 

But  self-culture  is  possible,  not  only  because 
we  can  enter  into  and  search  ourselves.  We 
have  a  still  nobler  power,  that  of  acting  on, 
determining,  and  forming  ourselves.  This  is 
a  fearful  as  well  as  glorious  endowment,  for 
it  is  the  ground  of  human  responsibility.  We 
have  the  power  not  only  of  tracing  our  powers, 
but  of  guiding  and  impelling  them  ;  not  only 
of  watching  our  passions,  but  of  controlling 
them ;  not  only  of  seeing  our  faculties  grow, 
but  of  applying  to  them  means  and  influences 
to  aid  their  growth.  We  can  stay  or  change 
the  current  of  thought.  We  can  concentrate 
the  intellect  on  objects  which  we  wish  to  com- 
prehend. We  can  fix  our  eyes  on  perfection, 
and  make  almost  everything  speed  towaxxisit. 
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This  is  indeed  a  noble  prerogative  of  our 
nature.  Possesang  this,  it  matters  little  what 
or  where  we  are  now,  for  we  can  conquer  a 
better  lot,  and  even  be  happier  for  starting 
from  the  lowest  point.  Of  ail  the  discoveries 
which  men  need  to  make,  the  most  important, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  the  self- 
forming  power  treasured  up  in  themselves. 
They  little  suspect  its  extent,  as  little  as  the 
savage  apprehends  the  energy  which  the  mind 
is  created  to  exert  on  the  material  world.  It 
transcends  in  importance  all  our  power  over 
outward  nature.  There  is  more  of  divinity  in 
it  than  in  the  force  which  impels  the  outward 
universe;  and  yet  how  httle  we  comprehend 
it!  How  it  slumbers  in  most  men  unsus- 
pected, unused  !  This  makes  self-culture  pos- 
sible, and  binds  it  on  us  as  a  solemn  duty. 

I.  I  am  first  to  unfold  the  idea  of  self-cul- 
ture; and  this,  in  its  most  general  form,  may 
easily  be  seized.  To  cultivate  anything,  be 
it  a  plant,  an  animal,  a  mind,  is  to  make  grow. 
Growth,  expansion  is  the  end.  Nothing  ad- 
mits culture  but  that  which  has  a  principle  of 
hfe.  capable  of  being  expanded.  He.  there- 
fore, who  does  what  he  can  to  unfold  all  his 
poweis  and  capacities,  especially  his  nobler 
ones,  so  as  to  become  a  well-proportioned, 
vigorous,  excellent,  happy  being,  practises 
self-culture. 

This  culture,  of  course,  has  various  branches 
correspondiBg  to  the  different  capacities  of 
Imman  nature ;  but,  though  various,  they  are 
intimately  united  and  make  progress  together. 
The  soul,  which  our  philosophy  divides  into 
x^uKMis  capacities,  is  still  one  essence,  one 
Ufe;  and  it  exerts  at  the  same  moment,  and 
blends  in  the  same  act,  its  various  energies  of 
(bought,  feeling,  and  volition.  Accordingly, 
in  a  wise  self-culture,  all  the  principles  of  our 
nature  grow  at  once  by  joint,  harmonious  ac- 
tion, just  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  unfolded 
together.  Wlien,  therefore,  you  hear  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  self-improvement,  you  will 
not  think  of  them  as  distinct  processes  going 
00  independently  of  each  other,  and  requiring 
each  its  own  separate  means.  Still  a  distinct 
ooDSideration  of  these  is  needed  to  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  subject,  and  these  1  shall 
proceed  to  unfold. 

First,  self-culture  is  Moral,  a  branch  of  sin- 
gular importance.  When  a  man  looks  into 
himself,  he  discovers  two  distinct  orders  or 
kinds  of  principles,  which  it  behoves  him 
especially  to  comprehend.  He  discovers  de- 
sires, appetites,  passions,  which  terminate  in 
himself,  which  crave  and  seek  his  own  interest, 
gratification,  distinction;  and  he  discovers 
another  principle,  an  antagonist  to  these, 
wluch  is  Impartial.  Disinterested.  Universal, 
eajoining  on  him  a  regard  to  the  rights  and 
h«|pSBes5  of  other  beings,  and  laying  on  him 
mgations  which  must  be  discharged,  cost 


what  they  may.  or  however  they  may  clash 
with  his  particular  pleasure  or  gain.  No  man, 
however  narrowed  to  his  own  interest,  how- 
ever hardened  by  selfishness,  can  deny  that 
there  springs  up  within  him  a  great  idea  in 
opposition  to  interest,  the  idea  of  Duty,  that 
an  inward  voice  calls  him,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctbr,  to  revere  and  exercise  Impartial  Justice 
and  Universal  Good-will.  This  disinterested 
principle  in  human  nature  we  call  sometimes 
reason,  sometimes  conscience,  sometimes  the 
moral  sense  or  faculty.  But.  be  its  name  what 
it  may,  it  is  a  real  principle  in  each  of  us,  and 
it  is  the  supreme  power  within  us,  to  be  cul- 
tivated above  all  others,  for  on  its  culture 
the  right  development  of  all  others  depends. 
The  passions  indeed  may  be  stronger  than 
the  conscience,  may  lift  up  a  louder  voice; 
but  their  clamour  differs  wholly  from  the  tone 
of  command  in  which  the  conscience  speaks. 
They  are  not  clothed  with  its  authority,  its 
binding  power.  In  their  very  triumphs  they 
are  rebuked  by  the  moral  principle,  and  often 
cower  before  its  still,  deep,  menacing  voice. 
No  part  of  self-knowledge  is  more  important 
than  to  discern  clearly  these  two  great  prin- 
ciples, the  self-seeking  and  the  disinterested  ; 
and  the  most  important  part  of  self-culture  is 
to  depress  the  former  and  to  exalt  the  latter, 
or  to  enthrone  the  sense  of  duty  within  us. 
There  are  no  limits  to  the  growth  of  this  moral 
force  in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faithfully. 
Tliere  have  been  men  whom  no  power  in  the 
universe  could  turn  from  the  Right,  by  whom 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  forms  has  been  less 
dreaded  than  transgression  of  the  inward  law 
of  universal  justice  and  love. 

In  the  next  place,  self-culture  is  Religious. 
When  we  look  into  ourselves,  we  discover 
powers  which  link  us  with  this  outward, 
visible,  finite,  ever-changing  world.  We  have 
sight  and  other  senses  to  discern,  and  limbs 
and  various  facuhies  to  secure  and  appropriate 
the  material  creation.  And  we  have,  too,  a 
power  which  cannot  stop  at  what  we  see  and 
handle,  at  what  exists  within  the  bounds  of 
space  and  time,  which  seeks  for  the  Infinite, 
Uncreated  Cause,  which  cannot  rest  till  it 
ascend  to  the  Eternal,  All -comprehending 
Mind.  This  we  call  the  religious  principle, 
and  its  grandeur  cannot  be  exaggerated  by 
human  language ;  for  it  marks  out  a  being 
destined  for  higher  communion  than  with  the 
visible  universe.  To  develop  this  is  eminently 
to  educate  ourselves.  The  true  idea  of  God. 
unfolded  clearly  and  hvingly  within  us,  and 
moving  us  to  adore  and  obey  Him,  and  to 
aspire  after  likeness  to  Him.  is  the  noblest 
growth  in  human,  and,  I  may  add,  in  celestial 
natures.  The  religious  principle  and  the 
moral  are  intimately  connected,  and  grow 
together.  The  former  is  indeed  the  perfection 
and  highest  manifestation  of  the  latter.    1  hey 
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are  both  disinterested.  1 1  is  the  essence  of  true 
religion  to  recognize  and  adore  in  God  the 
attributes  of  Impartial  Justice  and  Univei^al 
Love,  and  to  hear  Him  conmianding  us  in  the 
conscience  to  become  what  we  adore. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  Intellectual.  We 
cannot  look  into  ourselves  without  discover- 
ing the  intellectual  principle,  the  power  which 
thinks,  reasons,  and  judges,  the  power  of 
seeking  and  acquiring  truth.  This,  indeed, 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  overlooking.  The 
intellect  being  the  great  instrument  by  which 
men  opmp)ass  their  wishes,  it  draws  more 
attention  than  any  of  our  other  powers. 
When  we  speak  to  men  of  improving  them- 
selves, the  first  thought  which  occurs  to  tliem 
is,  that  they  must  cultivate  their  understand- 
ing, and  get  knowledge  and  skill.  By  educa- 
'  tion,  men  mean  almost  exclusively  intellectual 
training.  For  this,  schools  and  colleges  are 
instituted,  and  to  this- the  moral  and  religious 
discipline  of  the  young  is  sacrificed.  Now  I 
reverence,  as  much  as  an^  man,  the  intellect ; 
but  let  us  never  exalt  it  above  the  moral 
principle.  With  this  it  is  roost  intimately  con- 
necteci  In  this  its  culture  is  founded,  and  to 
exalt  this  is  its  highest  aim.  Whoever  desires 
that  his  intellect  may  grow  up  to  soundness, 
to  healthy  vigour,  must  begin  with  moral  dis- 
cipUne.  Reading  and  study  are  not  enough 
to  perfect  the  power  of  thought.  One  thing 
above  all  is  needful,  and  that  is,  the  Disin* 
terestedness  which  is  the  very  soul  of  virtue. 
To  ^ain  truth,  which  is  the  great  object  of  the 
understanding,  I  must  seek  it  disinterestedly. 
Here  is  the  first  and  grand  condition  of  in- 
tellectual progress.  I  must  choose  to  receive 
the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears  on  myself. 
I  must  follow  it,  no  matter  where  it  leads, 
what  interests  it  opposes,  to  what  persecution 
or  loss  it  lays  me  open,  from  what  party  it 
severs  me,  or  to  what  party  it  allies.  Without 
this  fairness  of  mind,  which  is  only  another 
phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth,  great 
native  powers  of  understanding  are  perverted 
and  led  astray,  genius  runs  wild ;  "the  light 
within  us  beoomes  darkness."  The  subtilest 
reasoners,  for  want  of  this,  cheat  themselves 
as  well  as  others,  and  become  entangled  in 
the  web  of  their  own  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  in  the  history  of  science  and 
philosophy,  that  men,  gifted  by  nature  with  sin- 
gular intelligence,  have  broached  the  grossest 
errors,  and  even  sought  to  undermine  the 
grand  primitive  truths  on  which  human  virtue, 
dignity,  and  hope  depend.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  1  have  known  instances  of  men  of 
naturally  moderate  powers  of  mind,  who,  by 
a  disinterested  love  of  truth  and  their  fellow- 
creatures,  have  gradually  risen  to  no  small 
force  and  enlargement  of  thought.  Some  of 
the  most  useful  teachers  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
schools  have  owed  their  power  of  enUghten- 


ing  others,  not  so  much  to  any  natural  supe- 
riority, as  to  the  simpUcity,  impartiaUty,  and 
disinterestedness  of  their  minds,  to  their  readi- 
ness to  hve  and  die  for  the  truth.  A  man 
who  rises  above  himself  looks  from  an  emi- 
nence on  nature  and  providence,  on  society 
and  life.  Thought  expands,  as  by  a  natural 
elasticity,  when  the  pressure  of  selfishness  is 
removed.  The  moral  and  rehgious  principles 
of  the  soul,  generously  cultivated,  fertilize 
the  intellect.  Duty,  faithfully  performed,  opens 
the  mind  to  truth,  both  being  of  one  family, 
ahke  immutable,  universal,  and  everlasting. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because 
the  connection  bet\veen  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  is  often  overlooked,  and  because  the 
former  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  The 
exaltation  of  talent,  as  it  is  called,  above  vir- 
tue and  rehgion,  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Edu- 
cation is  now  chiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning, 
and  thus  men  acquire  power  without  the  prin- 
ciples which  alone  make  it  a  good.  Talent 
is  worshipped;  but,  if  divorced  from  recti- 
tude, it  will  prove  more  of  a  demon  than  a 
god. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as 
many  are  apt  to  think,  in  accumulating  in- 
formation, though  this  is  important,  but  in 
building  up  a  force  of  thought  which  may  be 
turned  at  will  on  any  subjects  on  which  we 
are  called  to  pass  judgment.  This  force  is 
manifested  in  the  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion, in  accurate,  penetrating  observation,  in 
reducing  complex  subjects  to  their  elements, 
in  diving  beneath  the  effect  to  the  cause,  in 
detecting  the  more  subtile  differences  and  re- 
semblances of  things,  in  reading  the  future  in 
the  present,  and  especially  in  rising  from  par- 
ticular facts  to  general  laws  or  universal  truths. 
This  last  exertion  of  the  intellect,  its  rising  to 
broad  views  and  great  principles,  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  philosophical  mind,  and  is 
especially  worthy  of  culture.  What  it  means, 
your  own  observation  must  have  taught  you. 
You  muat  have  taken  note  of  two  classes  of 
men,  the  one  always  employed  on  details,  on 
particular  facts,  and  the  other  using  these 
facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider  truths. 
The  latter  are  philosophers.  For  example, 
men  had  for  ages  seen  pieces  of  wood, 
stones,  metals  falling  to  the  ground.  New- 
ton seized  on  these  particular  facts,  and 
rose  to  the  idea  that  all  matter  tends,  or  is 
attracted,  towards  all  matter,  and  then  de- 
fined the  law  according  to  which  this  attrac- 
tion or  force  acts  at  different  distances,  thus 
giving  us  a  ^:rand  principle,  which,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  tlie 
whole  outward  creation.  One  man  reads  a 
history,  and  can  tell  you  all  its  events,  and 
there  stops.  Another  combines  these  events, 
brings  them  under  one  view,  and  learns  the 
great  causes  which  are  at  work  on  tliis  or  an- 
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odier  nation,  and  what  are  its  great  tendencies, 
whether  to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one  or 
another  form  of  civilisation.  So,  one  man 
talks  continually  ^x>ut  the  particular  actions 
of  this  or  another  neighbour ;  whilst  another 
iooks  tKjond  the  acts  to  the  inward  principle 
from  whk:h  they  spring,  and  gathers  from  them 
laiiger  views  of  human  nature.  In  a  word,  one 
man  sees  all  things  apart  and  in  fragments, 
whilst  another  strives  to  discover  the  harmony, 
connection,  unity  of  all.  One  of  the  great  evils 
of  society  is.  that  men,  occupied  perpetually 
wilh  petty  details,  want  general  truths,  want 
broad  and  fixed  principles.  Hence  many,  not 
wicked,  are  unstable,  habitually  inconsistent, 
as  if  th^  were  overgrown  children  rather  than 
men.  To  build  up  that  strength  of  mind  which 
apprehends  and  cleaves  to  great  universal 
tniths,  is  the  highest  intellectua]  self-culture; 
and  here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely 
this  culture  agrees  with  that  of  the  moral  and 
the  religious  principles  of  our  nature,  of  which 
I  have  previously  spoken.  In  each  of  these,  the 
improvement  of  the  soul  consists  in  raising  it 
above  what  is  narrow,  particular,  individual, 
selfish,  to  the  universal  and  imcon fined.  To 
improve  a  man  is  to  liberalize,  enlarge  him  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  purpose.  Narrowness 
of  intellect  and  heart,  this  is  the  degradation 
from  which  all  culture  aims  to  rescue  the 
human  being. 

Again.  &lf-culture  is  Social,  or  one  of  its 
great  offices  is  to  unfold  and  purify  the  alTec- 
tions  which  spring  up  instinctively  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  which  bind  together  husband  and 
wife,  parentand  child,  brother  and  sister;  which 
bind  a  man  to  friends  and  neighbours,  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  suffering  who  fall  under 
his  eye.  wherever  they  belong.  The  culture  of 
these  is  an  important  part  of  our  work,  and  it 
consists  in  converting  them  from  instincts  into 
principles,  from  natural  into  spiritual  attach- 
ments, in  giving  them  a  rational,  moral,  and 
holy  character.  For  example,  our  affection  for 
our  children  is  at  first  instinctive;  and  if  it 
continue  such,  it  rises  little  above  the  brute's 
atuchroent  to  its  young.  But  when  a  parent 
infuses  into  his  natural  love  for  his  ofi&pring 
moral  and  religious  principle,  when  he  comes 
to  regard  bis  child  as  an  intelligent,  spiritual, 
immortal  being,  and  honours  him  as  such, 
and  desires  first  of  all  to  make  him  disinte- 
rested, noble,  a  worthy  child  of  God  and  the 
friend  of  his  race,  then  the  instinct  rises  into 
A  generotis  and  holy  sentiment.  It  resembles 
God's  paternal  love  for  his  spiritual  family. 
A  like  purity  and  dignity  we  must  aim  to  give 
to  all  our  affections. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  Practical,  or  it  pro- 
poses, as  one  of  its  chief  ends,  to  fit  us  for 
actioQ,  to  make  us  efficient  in  whatever  we 
undertgike,  to  train  us  to  firmness  of  purpose 
and  to  frttitfulness  of  resource  in  common  life, 


and  especially  in  emergencies,  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty, danger,  and  trial.  But  passing  over 
this  and  other  topics  for  which  I  have  no  time, 
1  shall  confine  myself  to  two  branches  of  self- 
culture  which  have  been  almost  wholly  over- 
looked in  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover,  among 
its  admirable  endowments,  the  sense  or  per- 
qeption  of  Beauty.  We  see  the  germ  of  this 
in  eveiy  human  being,  and  there  is  no  power 
which  admits  greater  cultivation;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  cherished  in  all  ?  It  deserves 
remark,  that  the  provision  for  this  principle  is 
infinite  in  the  universe.  There  is  but  a  very 
minute  portion  of  the  creation  which  we  can 
turn  into  food  and  clothes,  or  gratification  for 
the  body ;  but  the  whole  creation  may  be  used 
to  m  inister  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  an 
all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in  the  niun- 
berless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It  waves  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green  blades 
of  grass.  It  haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and 
sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues  of  the  shell 
and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these 
minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  mountains, 
the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the  rising 
and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with  beauty. 
The  universe  is  its  temple,  and  those  men  who 
are  alive  to  it,  cannot  lift  their  eyes  without 
feeling  themselves  encompassed  with  it  on 
every  side.  Now  this  beauty  is  so  precious, 
the  cnjoyinents  it  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure, 
so  congenial  with  our  tcnderest  and  noble  feel- 
ings, and  so  akin  to  worship,  that  it  is  painful 
to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  as  living  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as  blind  to 
it  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious 
sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon.  An  in- 
finite joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of 
culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment.  Suppose 
that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its 
walls  lined  with  the  choicest  pictures  of  Ra- 
phael, and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that 
I  were  to  learn  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of 
art,  how  should  I  feel  their  privation ! — how 
should  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to 
help  them  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveli- 
ness and  grandeur  which  in  vain  courted  their 
notice  i  But  every  husbandman  is  Uving  in 
sight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner  Artist ;  and 
how  much  would  his  existence  be  elevated 
could  he  see  the  glory  which  shmes  forth  in 
their  forms,  hues,  proportions,  and  moral  ex- 
pression I  I  have  spoKcn  onW  of  the  beauty 
of  natiu-e ;  but  bow  much  of  this  mysterious 
charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  espe- 
cially in  literature?  The  best  books  have  most 
beauty.  The  greatest  truths  are  wronged  if 
not  linked  with  beauty,  and  they  win  their 
way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the  soul 
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when  arrayed  in  this  their  natural  and  fit 
attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the  true  cul- 
ture of  a  man,  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  the 
beautiful  is  not  cherished ;  and  I  know  of  no 
condition  in  life  from  which  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Of  all  luxiuies,  this  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  at  hand ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  important  Xo  those  conditions,  where 
coarse  labour  tends  to  give  a  grossness  to  the 
mind.  From  the  diffusion  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  ancient  Greece,  and  of  the  taste  for 
music  in  modem  Gcrmanv,  we  learn  that  the 
people  at  large  may  partake  of  refined  gratifi- 
cations, whi^  have  hitherto  been  thought  to 
be  necessarily  restricted  to  a  few. 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which  the 
most  penetrating  minds  have  not  satisfactorily 
answered ;  nor,  were  I  able,  is  this  the  place 
for  discussing  it.  But  one  thing  I  would  say, 
the  beauty  of  the  outward  creation  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  lovely,  grand,  interesting 
attributes  of  the  souL  It  is  the  emblem  or 
expression  of  these.  Matter  becomes  beautiful 
to  us  when  it  seems  to  lose  its  material  aspect, 
its  inertness,  finiteness,  and  grossness,  and  by 
the  etherial  Ughtness  of  its  forms  and  motions 
seems  to  approach  spirit ;  when  it  images  to 
us  pure  and  gentle  affections ;  when  it  spreads 
out  into  a  vastness  which  is  a  shadow  of  the 
Infinite;  or  when  in  more  awfiil  shapes  and 
movements  it  speaks  of  the  Omnipotent.  Thus 
outward  beauty  is  akin  to  something  deeper 
and  imseen,  is  the  reflection  of  spiritual  attri- 
butes ;  and  of  consequence  the  way  to  see  and 
feel  it  more  and  more  keenly,  is  to  cultivate 
those  moral,  religious,  intellectual,  and  social 
principles  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  which  are  the  glory  of  the  spiritual  nature; 
and  I  name  this  that  you  may  see.  what  I  am 
anxious  to  show,  the  harmony  which  subsists 
among  all  branches  of  human  culture,  or  how 
each  forwards  and  is  aided  by  all. 

There  is  another  power,  which  each  man 
should  cultivate  according  to  his  abihty,  but 
which  is  very  much  neglected  in  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  that  is,  the  power  of  Utter- 
ance. A  man  was  not  made  to  shut  up  his 
mind  in  itself;  but  to  give  it  voice  and  to 
exchange  it  for  other  minds.  Speech  is  one 
of  our  grand  distinctions  from  the  brute.  Our 
power  over  others  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in  the  power 
of  bringing  it  out.  A  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intellectual  vigour  may,  for  want  of  ex- 
pression, be  a  cipher,  without  significance,  in 
society.  And  not  only  does  a  man  influence 
others,  but  he  greatly  aids  his  own  intellect, 
by  giving  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to  his 
thoughts.  We  understand  ourselves  bettCT, 
our  conceptions  grow  clearer,  by  the  very 
effort  to  make  them  clear  to  another.  Our 
social  rank,  too,  depends  a  good  deal  on  our 
power  of  uttcnvnce.    The  principal  distinction 


between  what  are  called  gentlemen  and  the 
vulgar  lies  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward 
in  manners,  and  are  especially  wanting  in  pro- 
priety, clearness,  grace,  and  force  of  utterance. 
A  man  who  cannot  open  his  lips  without 
breaking  a  rule  of  grammar,  without  showing 
in  his  dialect  or  brogue  or  uncouth  tones  h^ 
want  of  cultivation,  or  without  daricening  his 
meaning  by  a  confused,  unskilful  mode  of 
communication,  cannot  take  the  place  to 
which,  perhaps,  his  native  good  sense  entitles 
him.  To  have  intercourse  with  respectable 
people,  we  must  speak  their  language.  On 
this  accotmt,  I  am  glad  that  grammar  and  a 
correct  pronunciation  are  taught  in  the  com 
mon  schools  of  this  city.  These  are  not  trifles; 
nor  are  they  superfluous  to  any  class  of  people. 
They  give  a  man  access  to  social  advantages, 
on  which  his  improvement  very  much  depends. 
The  power  of  utterance  should  be  included  by ' 
all  in  their  plans  of  self-culture. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the  culture, 
the  improvement,  which  every  man  should 
propose  to  himself.  I  have  all  along  gone 
on  the  principle  that  a  man  has  within  him 
capacities  of  growth  which  deserve  and  will 
reward  intense,  unrelaxing  toil.  I  do  not  look 
on  a  human  being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be « 
kept  in  action  by  a  foreign  force,  to  accom- 
phsh  an  unvarying  succession  of  motions,  to 
do  a  fixed  amount  of  work,  and  then  to  fall 
to  pieces  at  death,  but  as  a  being  of  free  spiri- 
tual ppwers ;  and  I  place  little  value  on  any 
culture  but  that  which  aims  to  bring  out  these, 
and  to  give  them  perpetual  impulse  and  ex- 
pansion. I  am  aware  that  this  view  is  far 
from  being  universal.  The  common  notion 
has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  need  no 
other  culture  than  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
their  various  trades ;  and,  though  this  error  is 
passing  away,  it  is  Jar  from  being  exploded. 
But  the  ground  of  a  man's  culture  lies  in  his 
natiu^.  not  in  his  calling.  His  powers  are  to 
be  unfolded  on  account  of  tneir  inherent 
dignity,  not  their  outward  direction.  He  is 
to  be  educated  because  he  is  a  man,  not 
because  he  is  to  make  shoes,  nails,  or  pins. 
A  trade  is  plainly  not  the  great  end  of  his 
being,  for  his  mind  cannot  be  shut  up  in  it; 
his  force  of  thought  cannot  be  exhausted  on 
it.  He  has  faculties  to  which  it  gives  no 
action,  and  deep  wants  it  cannot  answer. 
Poems,  and  systems  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy, which  have  made  some  noise  in  the 
world,  have  been  wrought  at  the  work-bench 
and  amidst  the  toils  of  the  field.  How  often, 
when  the  arms  are  mechanically  plying  a 
trade,  does  the  mind,  lost  in  reverie  or  day- 
dreams, escape  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  )  I  low  . 
often  docs  the  pious  heart  of  woman  mingle 
the  greatest  of  all  thoughts,  that  of  God,  witU  \ 
household  drudgery !  Undoubtedly  a  man  i^ 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade,  for  by  i 
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to  earn  his  bread  And  to  scfve  the  community. 
•    But  bread  or  subsistence  is  not  his  highest 
good :  for,  if  it  were,  his  lot  would  be  harder 
tiian  that  of  the  inferior  animals,  for  whom 
oattire  spreads  a  table  and  weaves  a  wardrobe, 
without  a  care  of  their  own.      Nor  was  he 
made  chiefly  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
community.     A  rational,  moral  being  cannot, 
urithout  infinite  wrong,  be  convertwl  into  a 
mere  instrument  of  others'  gratification.     He 
i«;  neossarily  an  end,  not  a  means.    A  mind 
in  which  are  sown  the  seeds  of  wisdom,  disin- 
terestedness, firmness  of  purpose,  and  piety, 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  outward  material 
interests  of  a  world.     It  exists  for  itself,  for 
Its  own  perfection,  and  must  not  be  enslaved 
to  its  own  or  others'  animal  wants.    You  tell 
.ie  that  a  liberal  culture  is  needed  for  men 
ho  are  to  fill  high  stations,  but  not  for  such 
as  are  doomed  to  vulgar  labour.     I  answer 
that  Man  is  a  greater  name  than  President  or 
King.      Truth     and   goodness    are   equally 
predous,  in  whatever  sphere  they  are  found. 
Besides,  men  of  all  conditions  sustain  equally 
the  relations  which  give  birth  to  the  highest 
virtues  and  demand  the  highest  powers.    The 
^labourer  is  not  a  mere  labourer.  He  has  close, 
^tender,  responsible  connections  with  God  and 
lis  fellow-creatures.     He  is  a  son,  husband, 
,  ^tber,  friend,  and  Christian.     He  belongs  to 
a  home,  a  country,  a  church,  a  race;  and  is 
such  a  man  to  be  cultivated  only  for  a  trade  ? 
Was  he  not  sent  into  the  w<H-ld  for  a  gjeat 
w«rk  ?    To  educate  a  child  perfectly  requires 
oTofounder  thought,  greater  wisdom,  than  to 
govern  a  state;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  interests  and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more 
superficial,  coarser,  and  more  obvious,  than 
the  spiritual  capacities,  the  growth  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  the  subtile  laws  of  the  mind, 
which  must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended 
before  the  work  of  education  can  be  thoroughly 
performed;    and  yet  to  all   conditions  this 
greatest  work  on  earth  is  equally  committed 
by  God.    What  plainer  proof  do  we  need  that 
a  higher  culture  than  has  yet  been  dreamed 
of  is  needed  by  our  whole  race? 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Means 
by  which  the  self-culture  just  described  may 
\je  promoted ;  and  here  I  know  not  where  to 
b^n.  The  subject  is  so  extensive,  as  well  as 
important,  that  I  feel  myself  unable  to  do  any 
justice  to  it,  especially  in  the  limits  to  which  I 
am  confined.  I  beg  you  to  consider  me  as 
presenting  but  hints,  and  such  as  have  offered 
themselves  with  very  little  research  to  my  own 
Aind. 

And.  first,  the  great  means  of  self-culture, 
that  which  includes  all  the  rest,  is  to  fasten 
I  m  this  culture  as  our  Great-  End,  to  deter- 
f  mine,  deliberately  and  solemnly,  that  we  will 
*«ake  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  powers 
ikich  God  has  given  us.    Without  this  reso- 


lute purpose,  the  best  means  Att  worth  little, 
and  with  it  the  poorest  become  mighty.  You 
may  see  thousands,  with  every  opportunity  of 
improvement  which  wealth  can  gather,  with 
teachers,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  bringing 
nothing  to  pass,  and  others,  with  few  helps, 
doing  wonders ;  and  simply  because  the  latter 
are  in  earnest,  and  the  former  not.  A  man 
in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if  he  cannot 
find,  creates  them.  A  vigorous  purpose 
makes  much  out  of  little,  breathes  power 
into  weak  instruments,  disarms  difficulties, 
and  even  turns  them  into  assistances.  Every 
condition  has  means  of  progress,  if  we  have 
spirit  enough  to  use  them.  Some  volumes 
have  recently  been  published,  giving  exam- 
ples or  histories  of  "  knowledge  acquired 
under  difficulties;"  audit  is  most  animating 
to  see  in  these  what  a  resolute  man  can  do 
for  himself.  A  great  idea,  like  this  of  Self- 
culture,  if  seized  on  clearly  and  vigorously, 
bums  like  a  living  coal  in  the  soul.  He  who 
deliberately  adopts  a  great  end  has,  by  this 
act,  half  accomplished  it,  has  scaled  the  chief 
barrier  to  success. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong  purpose 
of  self-ctilture  now  insisted  on,  namely,  faith 
in  the  practicableness  of  this  culture.  A 
great  object,  to  awaken  resolute  choice,  must 
be  seen  to  be  within  our  reach.  The  truth, 
that  progress  is  the  very  end  of  our  being, 
must  not  be  received  as  a  tradition,  but  com- 
prehended and  felt  as  a  reality.  Our  minds 
are  apt  to  pine  and  starve,  by  being  impri- 
soned within  what  we  have  already  attained. 
A  trae  faith,  looking  up  to  something  better, 
catching  glimpses  of  a  distant  perfection, 
prophesying  to  ourselves  improvements  pro- 
portioned to  our  conscientious  labours,  gives 
energy  of  purpose,  gives  wings  to  the  soul ; 
and  this  faith  will  continually  grow,  by  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  our  own  nature,  and 
with  the  promises  of  Divine  help  and  im- 
mortal life  which  abound  in  Revelation. 

Some  are  discouraged  from  proposing  to 
thetnselves  improvement,  by  the  false  notion 
that  the  study  of  books,  which  their  situation 
denies  them,  is  the  all-important  and  only 
sufficient  means.  Let  such  consider  that  the 
grand  volumes,  of  which  all  our  books  are 
transcripts— I  mean  nature,  revelation,  the 
human  soul,  and  human  life — are  freely  un- 
folded to  every  eye.  The  great  sources  of 
wisdom  are  experience  and  observation  ;  and 
these  arc  denied  to  none.  To  open  and  fix 
our  eyes  upon  what  passes  without  and 
within  us,  is  the  most  fmitful  study.  Books 
are  chiefly  useful  as  they  help  us  to  interpret 
what  we  see  and  experience.  When  they 
absorb  men,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  turn 
them  from  observation  of  nature  and  life, 
they  generate  a  learned  folly,  for  which  the 
plain   sense  of  the  labourer  could  not  be 
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exchanged  but  at  great  loss.  It  deserves 
attention  that  the  greatest  men  have  been 
formed  without  the  studies  which  at  present 
are  thought  by  many  most  needful  to  im- 
provement. Homer,  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
never  heard  the  name  of  cliemistry,  and 
knew  less  of  the  solar  system  than  a  boy  in 
our  common  schools.  Not  that  these  sci- 
ences are  unimportant;  but  the  lesson  is, 
that  human  improvement  never  wants  the 
means,  where  the  purpose  of  it  is  deep  and 
earnest  in  the  soul. 

The  purpose  of  self-culture,  this  is  the  life 
and  strength  of  all  the  methods  we  use  for 
our  own  elevation.  I  reiterate  this  principle 
on  account  of  its  great  importance;  and  I 
would  add  a  remark  to  prevent  its  misappre- 
hension. When  I  speak  of  the  purpose  of 
self-culture,  I  mean,  that  it  should  be  sincere. 
In  other  words,  we  must  make  self-culture 
really  and  truly  our  end,  or  choose  it  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  or 
instrument  of  something  else.  And  here  I 
touch  a  common  and  very  pernicious  error. 
Not  a  few  persons  desire  to  improve  them- 
selves only  to  get  property  and  to  rise  in  the 
world;  but  such  do  not  properly  choose 
improvement,  but  something  outward  and 
foreign  to  themselves;  and  so  low  an  impulse 
can  produce  only  a  stinted,  partial,  uncertain 
growth.  A  man,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  cul- 
tivate himself  because  he  is  a  man.  He  is  to 
start  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  some- 
thing greater  within  him  than  in  the  whole 
material  creation,  than  in  all  the  worlds 
which  press  on  the  eye  and  ear;  and  that 
inward  improvements  have  a  worth  and  dig- 
nity in  themselves  quite  distinct  from  the 
power  they  give  over  outward  things.  Un- 
doubtedly a  man  is  to  labour  to  tetter  his 
condition,  but  first  to  better  himself.  If  he 
knows  no  higher  use  of  his  mind  than  to 
invent  and  drudge  for  his  body,  his  case  is 
desperate  as  far  as  culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
commend to  the  labourer  indifference  to  his 
outward  lot.  I  hold  it  important  that  every 
man  in  every  class  should  possess  the  means 
of  comfort,  of  health,  of  neatness  in  food 
and  apparel,  and  of  occasional  retirement 
and  leisure.  These  are  good  in  themselves, 
to  be  sought  for  their  own  sakes,  and  still 
more,  they  are  important  means  of  the  self- 
culture  for  which  I  am  pleading.  A  clean, 
comfortable  dwelling,  vrith  wholesome  meals, 
is  no  small  aid  to  intellectual  and  moral  pro- 
gress. A  man  living  in  a  damp  cellar  or  a 
garret  open  to  rain  and  snow,  breathing  the 
foul  air  of  a  filthy  room,  and  striving  without 
success  to  appose  hunger  on  scanty  or  un- 
savoury food,  is  in  danger  of  abandoning 
himself  to  a  desperate,  selfish  recklessness. 
Mnprovc  then  your  lot    Multiply  comforts, 


and  still  more  get  wealth  it  you  can  hif 
honourable  means,  and  if  it  do  not  cost  too 
mudi.  A  true  cultivation  of  the  mind  is 
fitted  to  forward  you  in  your  worldly  con- 
cerns, and  you  ought  to  use  it  for  this  end. 
Only,  be\\'are  lest  this  end  master  you;  lest 
your  motives  sink  as  your  condition  im- 
proves; lest  you  fall  victims  to  the  miserable 
passion  of  vying  with  those  around  you  in 
show,  luxury,  a!nd  expense.  Cherish  a  trua 
respect  for  yourselves.  Feel  that  your  nature 
is  worth  more  than  everything  which  is 
foreign  to  you.  He  who  has  not  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  rational  and  spiritual 
being,  of  something  within  himself  superior 
tc  the  world  and  allied  to  the  Divinity,  wants 
the  true  spring  of  that  purpose  of  self-culture 
on  which  I  have  insisted  as  the  first  of  all  the 
means  of  improvement. 

I  proceed  to  another  important  means  of 
self-culture,  and  this  Is  the  control  of  the 
animal  appetites.  To  raise  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  we  must  put  down  the 
animal.  Sensuahty  is  the  abyss  in  which  very 
many  souls  are  plunged  and  lost.  Amon^ 
the  most  prosperous  classes,  what  a  vast 
amount  of  intellectual  life  is  drowned  in 
luxurious  excesses  I  It  is  one  great  curse  of 
wealth,  that  it  is  used  to  pamper  the  senses; 
and  among  the  poorer  classes,  though  luxury 
is  wanting,  vet  a  gross  feeding  often  prevails, 
under  which  the  spirit  is  whelmed.  It  is  a 
sad  sight  to  walk  through  oiu-  streets,  and  to 
see  how  many  countenances  bear  marks  of  a 
lethargy  and  a  brutal  coarseness,  induced  by 
imrestrained  indulgence.  Whoever  would 
cultivate  the  soul  must  restrain  the  appetites. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine  that 
animal  food  was  not  meant  for  man ;  but  that 
this  is  used  among  us  to  excess,  that  as  a 
people  we  should  ^n  much  in  dieerfulness, 
activity,  and  buoyancy  of  mind,  by  less  gross 
and  stimulating  food,  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  believe.  Above  all,  let  me  urge  on  those 
who  would  bring  out  and  elevate  their  higher 
nature,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  This  bad  habit  is  distinguished  from 
all  others  hy  the  ravages  it  mokes  on  the 
reason,  the  mtellect;  and  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced to  a  mournful  extent,  even  when 
drunkenness  is  escaped.  Not  a  few  men, 
called  temperate,  and  who  have  thought 
themselves  such,  have  learned,  on  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  that  for  years 
their  minds  had  been  clouded,  impaired  by 
moderate  drinking,  without  their  suspecting 
the  injury.  Multitudes  in  this  city  are  bereft 
of  half  their  intellectual  energy.  \pf  a  degree 
of  indulgence  which  passes  for  innocent  Of 
all  the  roes  of  the  working  class,  this  is  the 
deadliest.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  keep 
down  this  class,  to  destroy  their  self-respect» 
to  lob  them  of  their  just  influence  in  the 
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comaramtf,  to  render  ]xofidess  the  means  of 
iapcoTcment  within  their  reach,  than  the  use 
d  aideat  spirits  as  a  drink.    They  are  called 
00  to  withstand  this  practice,  as  they  regard 
tbdr  honour,  and  would  take  their  just  pbu:e 
ia  society.    Tbcy  are  under  solemn  obUga- 
tioos  to  give  their  sanction  to  every  effort  for 
its  siqipression.     They  ought  to  regard  as 
their  worst  enemies  (though  unintentionally 
socb),  as  the  enemies  of  their  rights,  dignity, 
and  influence,  the  men  who  d^ire  to  flood 
city  and  country  with  distilled   poison.     I 
lately  visited  a  fioorishing  village,  and  on 
oqpeessing  to  one  of  the  respected  inhabitants 
the  pleasure  I  felt  in  witnessing  so  many  signs 
of  progress,  he  replied  that  one  of  the  causes 
0^  the  prosperity  I  witnessed  was  the  disuse 
of  ardent  spints  by  the  people.     And  this 
refomiation   we   may   be   assured   wrought 
»}mething  higher  than  outward  prosperity. 
In  almost  every  Domily  so  improved,  we  can> 
not  doubt  that  the  capacities  of  the  parent 
for  intellectual  and  monral  improvement  were 
olarged.  and  the  means  of  education  made 
niare  eifectnal  to  the  child.     1  call  on  work- 
ing men  to  take  hold  €i  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance as    peculiarly    tMtir  cause.      These 
remarlcs  are  the  more  needed,  in  consequence 
of  the  efibrts  made  far  and  wide  to  annul  at 
the  present  moment  a  recent  law  for  the  sup- 
pfessioB  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  such 
qnantities  as  fiivour  intemperance.     I  know 
that  there  are  intdligent  and  good  men  who 
believe  that,  ia  enacting  this  law,   govern- 
ment transcended  its  limits,  left  its  true  path, 
and  established  a  precedent  for  legislative 
ioterfcreucc  with  all  our  pursuits  and  plea- 
sores.    No  one  here  looks  more  jeak>usly  on 
government  than  myself.     But  I  maintain 
that  this  is  a  case  which  stands  by  itself, 
nhicli  can  be  confounded  with  no  other,  and 
oa'wtdch  govemoieiit,  from  its  very  nature 
and  end,  u  peculiarly  bound  to  act.    I^t  it 
never  be  foiiioiten  that   the   great  end  of 
government,  its  highest  function,  is,  not  to 
make  roads,  grant    charters,  originate  Im- 
pfx>vementa,  but  to  prevent  or  repress  Crimes 
asfoinst  iadividaal   rights  and  social  order. 
For  tl^  end  it  ordains  a  penal  code,  erects 
prisoas,   and    inflicts   fearful    punishments. 
Now,  if  it  be  true  |that  a  vast  proportion 
of  thie  crimes  which  government  is  instituted 
10  prevent  and  repress  have  their  origin  in 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  If  our  poor-houses, 
work-hooses,  gaob.  and  penitentiaries,   are 
tenanted  in  a  great  degree  by  those  whose 
first  sod  chief  impulse  to  crime  came  from 
the  distillery  and  dram-shop;  if  murder  and 
theft,  the  most  fearful  outrages  on  property 
and  liliBb  are. nest  fi(«quently  the  issues  and 
(Nil— iiiBiliiiHipf  intemperance,  is  not  govem- 
menl  bsOMlCaMBtrain  by  legislation  the  vend' 
iag  of  tba  stimalus  to  these  terrible  social 


wrongs?  Is  government  never  to  act  as  a 
parent,  never  to  remove  the  causes  or  occa- 
sions of  wrong-doing  ?  Has  it  but  one  inst  ru- 
ment  for  repressing  crime,  namely,  public, 
infamous  punishment— an  evil  only  inferior 
to  crime  ?  Is  government  a  usurper,  does  it 
wander  b^ond  its  sphere,  by  imposing  re- 
straints on  an  article  which  does  no  imagin- 
able good,  which  can  plead  no  benefit  con- 
ferred on  body  or  mind,  which  unfits  the 
dtixen  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  bis 
cotmtry,  and  which,  above  all,  stirs  up  men  to 
the  perpetration  of  most  of  the  crimes  from 
which  it  is  the  highest  and  most  solemn  office 
of  government  to  protect  society? 

I  come  now  to  another  important  measure 
of  self-culture,  and  this  is,  intercourse  with 
superior  minds.  I  have  insisted  on  our  own 
activity  as  essential  to  our  progress;  but  we 
were  not  made  to  live  or  advance  alone. 
Society  is  as  needful  to  us  as  air  or  food. 
A  child  doomed  to  utter  loneliness,  growing 
up  without  sight  or  sound  of  human  beings, 
wouM  not  put  forth  equal  power  with  many 
brutes ;  and  a  man,  never  brought  into  con- 
tact with  minds  superior  to  his  own,  will  pro- 
bably run  one  and  the  same  dull  round  of 
thought  and  action  to  the  end  of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy 
intercourse  with  superior  minds,  and  these 
invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in 
the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books  great 
men  talk  to  us.  give  us  their  most  precious 
thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours. 
God  he  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. 
Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to 
all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society, 
the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am. 
No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own 
time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If 
the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  and  take  up 
their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will 
cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise, 
and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of 
imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his 
practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of 
intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  be- 
come a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from 
what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effectual,  a 
man  must  select  good  books,  such  as  have 
been  written  by  right-minded  and  strong- 
minded  men.  real  thinkers,  who,  instead  of 
diluting  by  repetition  what  others  say,  have 
something  to  say  for  themselves,  and  write 
to  give  relief  to  full,  earnest  souls ;  and  these 
works  must  not  be  skimmed  over  for  amuse- 
ment, but  read  with  fixed  attention  and  a 
c  3 
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revereiltial  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  books, 
we  may  be  aided  much  by  those  who  have 
studied  more  than  ourselves.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  best  to  be  determined  in  this  particular  a 
good  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The  bestJ>ooks 
lor  a  man  are  not  always  those  which  the  wise 
recommend,  but  oftener  those  which  meet 
the  peculiar  wants,  the  natural  thirst  of  his 
mind,  and  therefore  awaken  interest  and  rivet 
thought.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe, 
not  only  in  regard  to  books  but  in  other 
respects,  that  self-cultiu^  must  vary  with  the 
individual.  All  means  do  not  equally  suit  us 
all.  A  man  must  unfold  himself  freely,  and 
should  respect  the  peculiar  gifts  or  teases  by 
which  nature  has  distinguished  him  from 
orhers.  Self-culture  does  not  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  individuaUty.  It  docs  not  regu- 
larly apply  an  established  machinery,  for  the 
sake  of  torturing  every  man  into  one  rigid 
shape,  called  perfection.  As  the  human 
countenance,  with  the  same  features  in  us  all, 
is  diversified  without  end  in  the  race,  and  is 
never  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  so  the 
human  soul,  with  the  same  grand  powers  and 
laws,  expands  into  an  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
and  would  be  wofully  stinted  by  modes  of 
culture  requiring  all  men  to  learn  the  same 
lesson,  or  to  bend  to  the  same  rules. 

1  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  spend  much  time  in 
manual  labour,  to  fix  attention  on  books. 
Let  them  strive  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
choosing  subjects  of  deep  interest,  or  by 
reading  in  company  with  those  whom  they 
love.  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books. 
They  are  cheering  or  soothing  companions 
in  solitude,  illness,  affliction.  The  wealth  of 
both  continents  would  not  compensate  for  the 
good  they  impart.  Let  every  man,  if  possi- 
ble, gather  some  good  books  imder  his  roof, 
and  obtain  access  for  himself  and  family  to 
some  social  Ubrary.  Almost  any  luxury  should 
be  sacrificed  to  this.       * 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  oiu* 
times  is  the  multiplication  of  books,  and 
their  distribution  through  all  conditions  of 
society.  At  a  small  expense,  a  man  can  now 
possess  himself  of  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  English  literature.  Books,  once  confined 
to  a  few  by  their  costUness,  are  now  accessible 
to  the  multitude ;  and  in  this  way  a  change 
of  habits  is  going  on  in  society,  highly  favour- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  people.  Instead  of 
depending  on  casual  rumour  and  loose  con- 
versation for  most  of  their  knowledge  and 
objects  of  thought ;  instead  of  forming  their 
judgments  in  crowds,  and  receiving  their  chief 
excitement  from  the  voice  of  neighbours;  men 
are  now  learning  to  study  and  reflect  sdone, 
to  follow  out  subjects  continuously,  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  shall  engage  their 
minds,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the  knowledge, 


original  views,  and  reasonings  6f  men  of  &11 
countries  and  ages ;  and  the  results  must  be, 
a  deliberateness  and  independence  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  thoroughness  and  extent  of  in- 
formation, unknown  in  former  times.  The 
diffusion  of  these  silent  teachers,  books, 
through  the  whole  community,  is  to  work 
greater  effects  than  artillery,  machinery,  and 
legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency  is  to  super- 
sede stormy  revolutions.  The  culture,  which 
it  is  to  spr^,  whilst  an  unspeakable  good  to 
the  individual,  is  also  to  become  the  stability 
of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-culture  is 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  power  of  human 
opinion  and  example,  except  as  far  as  this  is 
sanctioned  by  our  own  deliberate  judgment. 
We  are  all  prone  to  keep  the  level  of  those 
we  hve  with,  to  repeat  their  words,  and  dress 
our  minds  as  well  as  bodies  after  their  fashion ; 
and  hence  the  spiritless  tameness  of  our 
characters  and  lives.  Our  greatest  danger 
is  not  from  the  grossly  wicked  around  us,  but 
from  the  worldly,  unreflecting  multitude,  who 
are  borne  along  as  a  stream  by  foreign  im- 
pulse, and  bear  us  along  with  them.  Even 
the  influence  of  superior  minds  may  harm  us, 
by  bowing  us  to  servile  acquiescence  and 
damping  our  spiritual  activity.  The  great 
use  of  intercourse  with  other  minds,  is  to  stir 
up  our  own,  to  whet  our  appetite  for  truth,  to 
carry  our  thoughts  beyond  their  old  tracks. 
We  need  connections  with  great  thinkers  to 
make  us  thinkers  too.  One  of  the  chief  arts 
of  self-culture  is  to  unite  the  childlike  teach- 
ableness, which  gratefully  welcomes  light 
from  every  human  being  who  can  give  k, 
with  manly  resistance  of  opinions  however 
current,  of  influences  however  generally 
revered,  which  do  not  approve  themselves  to 
our  deUberate  judgment  You  ought,  indeed, 
patiently  and  conscientiously  to  strengthen 
your  reason  by  other  men's  intelligence,  but 
you  must  not  prostrate  it  before  them.  Espe- 
cially if  there  springs  up  within  you  any  view 
of  God's  word  or  universe,  any  sentiment  or 
aspiration  which  seems  to  you  of  a  higher 
order  than  what  you  meet  abroad,  give 
reverent  heed  to  it ;  inquire  into  it  earnestly, 
solemnly.  Do  not  trust  it  bUndly,  for  it  may 
be  an  Ulusion;  but  it  may  be  the  Divinity 
moving  within  you,  a  new  revelation,  noc 
supernatural  but  still  most  precious,  of  truth 
or  duty;  and  if,  after  inquiry,  it  so  appear, 
then  let  no  clamour,  or  scorn,  or  desertion 
turn  you  from  it.  Be  true  to  your  own  highest 
convictions.  Intimations  from  otv  own  souls 
of  something  more  perfect  than  others  teach, 
if  faithfully  followed,  give  us  a  consciousness 
of  spiritual  force  and  progress,  never  expe- 
rienced by  the  vulgar  of  high  life  or  low  Ufe, 
who  march,  as  they  are  drilled,  to  the  step  oif 
their  times. 
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Some,  I  know,  will  wonder  that  I  should 
think  the  vaas&  of  the  people  capable  of  such 
i&timations  auxl  eiimpses  of  truth  as  I  have 
jmt  supposed.  These  are  commonly  thought 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  men  of  genius,  who 
seem  to  be  bom  to  give  law  to  the  minds  of 
the  multitude.  Undoubtedly  nature  has  her 
Ro^nlity,  and  sends  forth  a  few  to  be  eminently 
"lights  of  the  world."  But  it  is  also  true 
that  a  portion  of  the  same  divine  fire  is  given 
to  all ;  for  the  many  could  not  receive  with  a 
kmng  ieveieuce  the  quickening  influences  of 
the  few,  were  there  not  essentially  the  same 
spiritual  life  in  both.  The  minds  of  the  mul- 
dtode  are  not  masses  of  passive  matter, 
created  to  receive  impressions  unresistingly 
from  abroad.  They  are  not  wholly  shaped  by 
foreign  instruction ;  but  have  a  native  force, 
a  spring  of  thought  in  themselves.  Even  the 
child's  mind  outruns  its  lessons,  and  over- 
flows in  questionings  which  bring  the  wisest 
to  a  stand.  Even  the  child  starts  the  great 
problero  which  philosophy  has  laboured  to 
solve  for  ages.  But  on  this  subject  I  cannot 
now  enbu^.  Let  me  only  say,  that  the 
power  of  original  thought  is  particularly 
manifested  in  those  who  thirst  for  progress, 
who  are  bent  on  uirfolding  their  whole  nature. 
A  maa  who  wakes  up  to  the  consciousness  of 
havmg  been  created  for  progress  and  perfec- 
tion, looks  with  new  e3res  on  himself  and  on 
the  worid  in  which  he  lives.  This  great  truth 
stin  the  soul  from  its  depths,  breaks  up  old 
assodatioiis  of  ideas,  and  establishes  new 
ones,  just  as  a  mighty  agent  of  chemistry, 
brought  mto  contact  with  natural  substances, 
dissolves  the  old  affinities  which  had  bound 
their  particles  together,  and  arranges  them 
anew.  This  truth  particularly  aids  us  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  human  life.  By 
rev«ding  to  us  the  end  of  our  being,  it  helps 
us  to  comprehend  more  and  more  tms  wonder- 
ful, the  infinite  system,  to  which  we  belong. 
A  man  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  who  has 
foith  in  perfection,  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
human  spirit,  as  the  great  purpose  of  God, 
possesses  more  the  secret  of  the  universe, 
perceives  more  the  hannonies  or  mutual 
adaptations  of  the  work!  without  and  the 
worid  within  him,  is  a  wiser  interpreter  of 
Provideiioe.  and  reads  nobler  lessons  of  duty 
in  the  events  which  pass  before  him,  than  the 
profotmdest  philosopher  who  wants  this  grand 
oeotral  truth.  Thus  illuminations,  inward 
suggestwns,  are  not  confined  to  a  favoured 
few,  bvt  visit  all  who  de\'ote  themselves  to  a 
generous  self-culture. 

Another  means  of  self-culture  maybe  found 
by  evenr  roan  in  his  Condition  or  Occupation, 
be  it  what  it  may.  Had  1  time,  I  might  go 
ihroagb  all  conditions  of  life,  from  the  most 
consiMcoous  to  the  most  obscure,  and  might 
ibon  bw  fuch  ftirpishcs  continual  aids  to 


improvement.  But  I  will  take  one  example, 
and  that  is,  of  a  man  living  by  manual 
labour.  This  may  be  made  the  means  of 
self-culture.  For  instance,  in  almost  all  la- 
bour, a  man  exchanges  his  strength  for  an 
equivalent  in  tlie  form  of  wages,  purchase- 
money,  or  some  other  product.  In  other 
words,  labour  is  a  system  of  contracts,  bar- 
gains, imposing  mutual  obligations.  Now 
the  man  who,  in  working,  no  matter  in  what 
way,  strives  perpetually  to  fulfil  his  obligations 
thoroughly,  to  do  his  whole  work  faithfully. 
to  be  honest  not  because  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  that  he 
may  render  to  every  man  his  due,  such  a  la- 
bourer is  continually  building  up  in  himself 
one  of  the  greatest  principles  of  morality  and 
religion.  Every  blow  on  the  anvil,  on  the 
earth,  or  whatever  material  he  works  upon, 
contributes  something  to  the  perfection  of  his 
nature. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Labour  is  a  school  of  bene- 
volence as  well  as  justice.  A  man,  to  support 
himself,  must  serve  others.  He  must  do  or 
produce  something  for  their  comfort  or  grati- 
fication. This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  ordina- 
tions of  Providence,  that,  to  get  a  living,  a 
man  must  be  useful.  Now  this  usefulness 
ought  to  be  an  end  in  his  labour  as  truly  as  to 
earn  his  living.  He  ought  to  think  of  the 
benefit  of  those  he  works  for,  as  well  as  of 
his  own ;  and  in  so  doing,  in  desiring  amidst 
his  sweat  and  toil  to  serve  othen  as  well  as 
himself,  he  is  exercising  and  growing  in  be- 
nevolence, as  truly  as  if  he  were  distributing 
bounty  with  a  large  hand  to  the  poor.  Such 
a  motive  hallows  and  dignifies  the  commonest 
pursuit.  It  is  strange  that  labouring  men  do 
not  think  more  of  the  vast  usefulness  of  their 
toils,  and  take  a  benevolent  pleasure  in  them 
on  this  accoimt.  This  beautiful  city,  with  its 
houses,  furniture,  markets,  public  walks,  and 
numberless  accommodations,  has  grown  up 
imder  the  hands  of  artisans  and  other  la- 
bourers; and  ought  thev  not  to  take  a  disinte- 
rested joy  in  their  work  ?  One  would  think 
that  a  carpenter  or  mason,  on  passing  a  house 
which  he  had  reared,  would  say  to  himself, 
"  This  work  of  mine  is  giving  comfort  and 
enjoyment  every  day  and  hour  to  a  family, 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter,  a 
domestic  gathering-place,  an  abode  of  affec- 
tion, for  a  century  or  more  after  I  sleep  in  the 
dust;"  and  ought  not  a  generous  satisfaction 
to  spring  up  at  the  thought  ?  It  is  by  thus 
interweaving  goodness  with  common  labours 
that  we  give  it  strength,  and  make  it  a  habit  of 
the  soul. 

Again.  Labour  may  be  so  performed  as  to 
be  a  high  impulse  to  the  mind.  Be  a  man's 
vocation  what  it  may,  his  rule  should  be  to 
do  its  duties  perfectly,  to  do  the  best  he  can, 
and  thus  to  make  perpetual  progress  in  his 
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art  In  other  words,  Perfection  should  be 
proposed;  and  tliis  I  urge  not  only  for  its 
usefulness  to  society,  nor  for  the  sinc^e 
pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a  work 
well  done.  This  is  an  important  means  of 
self-culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  Perfec- 
tion takes  root  in  the  mind,  and  spreads  far 
beyond  the  man's  trade.  He  gets  a  tendency 
towards  completeness  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes. Slack,  slovenly  performance  in  any 
department  of  life  is  more  apt  to  offend  him. 
His  standard  of  action  rises,  and  everything  is 
better  done  for  his  thoroughness  in  his  com- 
mon vocation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  all 
conditions  of  life  which  may  and  ought  to  be 
turned  to  the  use  of  self-culture.  Every  con- 
dition, be  it  what  it  may,  has  hardships, 
hazards,  pains.  We  try  to  escape  them ;  we 
pine  for  a  sheltered  lot,  for  a  smooth  path, 
for  cheering  friends,  and  unbroken  success. 
But  Providence  ordains  storms,  disastos,  hos- 
tilities, sufferings;  and  the  great  question, 
whether  we  shall  live  to  any  purpose  or  not, 
whether  we  shall  grow  strong  in  mind  and 
heart,  or  be  weak  and  pitiable,  depends  on 
nothing  so  much  as  on  our  use  of  these  ad- 
verse circumstances.  Outward  evils  are  de- 
signed to  school  our  pa^ions,  and  to  rouse 
our  faculties  and  virtues  into  intenser  action. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  create  new  powers. 
Difficulty  is  the  element,  and  resistance  the 
I  rue  work  of  a  man.  Self-cultitfc  never  goes 
on  so  fast  as  when  embarrassed  circumstances, 
the  opposition  of  men  or  the  elements,  unex- 
pected changes  of  the  times,  or  other  forms 
of  suffering,  instead  of  disheartening,  throw 
us  on  our  inward  resources,  turn  us  for 
strength  to  God,  clear  up  to  us  the  great  piu*- 
pose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  resolution.  No 
greatness  or  goodness  is  worth  much  unless 
tried  in  these  fires.  Hardships  are  not  on 
this  account  to  be  sought  for.  They  come 
fast  enough  of  themselves,  and  we  are  in 
more  danger  of  sinking  under  than  of  need- 
ing them.  But,  when  God  sends  them,  thev 
are  noble  means  of  self-culture,  and  as  such 
let  us  meet  and  bear  them  cheerfully.  Thus 
all  parts  of  our  condition  may  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  self-improvement. 

I  have  time  to  consider  but  one  mofe 
means  of  self-culture.  We  find  it  in  our 
Free  Government,  in  our  Political  relations 
and  duties.  It  is  a  great  benefit  of  free  in- 
stitutions, that  they  do  much  to  awaken  and 
keep  in  action  a  nation's  mind.  We  are 
told  that  the  education  of  the  multitude  is 
necessary  to  the  support  of  a  republic ;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  a  republic  is  a  power- 
ful means  of  educating  the  multitude.  It  is 
the  people's  University.  In  a  free  state, 
solemn  responsibilities  are  imposed  on  every 
citizen;  great  subjects  are  to  be  discussed; 


great  interests  to  be  decided.  The  Indivkiaal 
is  called  to  determine  measures  affecting  the 
well-being  of  millions  and  the*  destinies  of 
posterity.  He  must  consider  not  only  the 
internal  relations  of  his  native  land,  but  its 
connection  with  foreign  states,  and  judge  of 
a  policy  which  touches  the  whole  civilized 
world.  He  is  called  by  his  participation  ia 
the  national  sovereignty,  to  cherish  public 
spirit,  a  regard  to  the  general  weal.  A  man 
who  purposes  to  discharge  faithfully  these 
obligations,  is  canying  on  a  generous  self- 
culture.  The  great  public  questions  wrfaich 
divide  opinion  around  him  and  prov<^  ear^ 
nest  discussion,  of  necessity  invigorate  bis 
intellect,  and  accustom  him  to  look  beyond 
himself.  He  grows  up  to  a  robustness,  force, 
enlargement  of  mind,  unknown  under  des- 
potic rule. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  describing  what 
free  institutions  ought  to  do  for  the  character 
of  the  individual,  not  their  actual  effects; 
and  the  objection,  I  must  own,  is  too  true. 
Our  institutions  do  not  cultivate  us  as  they 
might  and  should;  and  the  chief  cause  of 
the  failure  is  plain.  It  is  the  strength  of 
party  spirit;  and  so  blighting  is  its  influence, 
so  fatal  to  self-culture,  that  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  warn  every  man  against  it,  who  has 
any  desire  of  improvement.  I  do  not  tell 
you  it  wiU  destroy  your  country.  It  wages  a 
worse  war  against  yoiurselves.  Truth,  justice, 
candour,  fair  dealing,  soimd  judgment,'  self- 
control,  and  kind  affections,  are  its  natural 
and  perpetual  prey.    - 

I  do  not  say  that  you  must  take  no  side  in 
politics.  The  parties  which  prevail  around 
you  differ  in  diaracter,  principles,  and  spirit, 
though  far  less  than  the  exaggeration  of  pas- 
sion affirms ;  and,  as  fiar  as  conscience  allows, 
a  man  should  support  that  which  he  thinks 
best.  In  one  respect,  however,  all  parties 
agree.  They  all  foster  that  pestilent  spirit 
which  I  now  condemn.  In  all  of  them 
party  spirit  rages.  Associate  men  together 
for  a  common  cause,  be  it  good  or  bad,  and 
array  against  them  a  body  resolutely  pledged 
to  an  opposite  interest,  and  a  new  passion, 
quite  distinct  from  the  original  senthnmt 
which  brought  them  together,  a  fierce,  fiery 
zeal,  consisting  chiefly  of  aversion  to  those 
who  difier  ftom  them,  is  roused  within  them 
into  fearful  activity.  Human  nature  seems 
incapable  of  a  stronger,  more  unrelenting 
passion.  It  is  hard  enough  for  an  individual, 
when  contending  all  alone  for  an  interest  or 
an  opinion,  to  keep  down  his  pride,  wilfulness, 
love  of  victory,  anger,  and  other  personal  feel- 
ings. But  let  him  join  a  multitude  in  the  same 
wsurfare,  and,  without  singular  self-control, 
he  receives  into  his  sing:le  breast  the  vehe- 
mence, obstinacy,  and  vindictiveness  of  all. 
Th«  triumph  of  his  party  becomes  immea$ui> 
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wSdfy  desatr  to  bim  than  the  principle,  true 
or  £idse.  which  was  the  origmaJ  ground  of 
division.  The  conflict  becomes  a  stniggle, 
not  for  principle,  but  for  power,  for  victory ; 
and  the  desperateness,  the  wickedness  of  such 
^mggles,  is  the  great  burden  of  history.  In 
trath,  it  mattes  Uttle  what  men  divide  about, 
whether  it  be  a  foot  of  land  or  precedence 
in  a  procession.  Let  them  but  begin  to  fight 
few  it,  and  self-wiU,  ill-will,  the  rage  for  vic- 
tory, the  dread  of  mortification  and  defeat, 
make  the  trifle  as  weighty  as  a  matter  oif 
life  and  death.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  empire 
was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  parties 
which  differed  only  about  the  merits  of  cha- 
rioteers at  the  amphitheatre.  Party  spirit  is 
singularly  hostile  to  moral  independence.  A 
man.  in  proportion  as  he  drinks  into  it,  sees, 
hears,  judges  by  the  senses  and  understand- 
ings of  bis  party.  He  surrenders  the  freedom 
of  a  man,  the  right  of  using  and  speaking 
his  own  mind,  and  echoes  the  applauses  or 
maledictions  with  which  the  leaders  or  pas- 
sionate part^ans  see  fit  that  the  country 
should  ring.  On  all  points,  parties  are  to  be 
distrusted ;  but  on  no  one  so  much  as  on  the 
character  of  opponents.  These,  if  you  may 
trust  what  you  hear,  are  always  men  without 
principle  and  truth,  devoured  by  selfishness, 
and  thirsting  for  their  own  elevation,  though 
on  their  country's  ruin-  When  I  was  young, 
I  was  accustomed  to  hear  pronounced  with 
abhorrence,  almost  with  execration,  the  names 
of  men  who  are  now  hailed  by  their  former 
foes  as  the  champions  of  grand  principles,  and 
as  worthy  of  the  highest  public  trusts.  This 
lesson  of  early  experience,  which  later  years 
have  corroborated,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present  political  divisions  I  have 
of  course  nothing  to  say.  But,  among  the 
current  topics  of  party,  there  are  certain 
accusations  and  recriminations,  grounded  on 
diflerences  of  social  condition,  which  seem 
to  me  so  unfriendly  to  the  improvement  of 
individuab  and  the  community,  that  I  ask 
the  privilege  of  giving  them  a  moment's 
notice-  jOn  one  side  we  are  told,  that  the 
rich  arc  disposed  to  trample  on  the  poor; 
and.  on  the  other,  that  the  poor  look  with 
evil  eye  and  hostile  purpose  on  the  posses- 
sions of  the  rich.  These  outcries  seem  to  me 
alike  devoid  of  truth  and  alike  demoralizing. 
As  for  the  rich,  who  constitute  but  a  haiulful 
of  our  population,  who  possess  not  one  pecu- 
liar privilege,  and,  what  is  more,  who  possess 
comparatively  little  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  should  be 
objects  of  alarm.  The  vast  and  ever-growing 
piopeity  of  this  country,  where  is  it  ?  Locked 
up  in  a  few  hands?— hoarded  in  a  few  strong 
boxes?  It  is  diff'used  like  the  atmosphere, 
and  almost  as  variable,  changing  hands  with 
tlie  aaaofts,  shifting  from  rich  to  poor,  not 


by  the  violence,  but  by  the  industry  and  skill 
of  the  latter  class.  The  wealth  of  the  rich 
is  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  those  men  among  us  who 
are  noted  for  their  opulence  exert  hardly 
any  polirical  power  on  the  community.  That 
the  rich  do  their  whole  duty;  that  they 
adopt,  as  they  should,  the  great  object  of  the 
social  state,  which  is  the  elevation  of  the 
people  in  intelligence,  character,  and  con- 
dition, cannot  be  pretended;  but  that  they 
feel  for  the  physical  suflerings  of  their  breth- 
ren, that  they  stretch  out  liberal  hands  for 
the  succour  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  support 
of  useful  public  institutions,  cannot  be  denied. 
Among  them  are  admirable  specimens  of  hu- 
manity. There  is  no  warrant  for  holding 
them  up  td*  suspicion  as  the  people's  foes. 

Nor  do  I  regard  as  less  calumnious  the 
outcry  against  the  working  classes,  as  if  they 
were  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  property. 
When  we  think  of  the  general  condition  and 
character  of  this  pan  of  our  population, 
when  we  recollect  that  they  were  bom  and 
have  lived  amidst  schools  and  churches,  that 
they  have  been  brought  up  to  profitable  in- 
dustry, that  they  enjoy  many  of  the  accommo- 
dations of  life,  that  most  of  them  hold  a 
measure  of  property,  and  are  hoping  for 
more,  that  they  possess  tmprecedented  means 
of  bettering  their  lot,  that  they  are  bound  to 
comfortable  homes  by  strong  domestic  affec- 
tions, that  they  are  able  to  give  their  children 
an  education  which  places  within  their  reach 
the  prizes  of  the  social  state,  that  they  are 
trained  to  the  habits,  and  familiarized  to  the 
advantages,  of  a  high  civilization;  when  we 
recollect  these  things,  can  we  imagine  that  they 
are  so  insanely  blind  to  their  interests,  so  deaf 
to  the  claims  of  justice  and  religion,  so  profli- 
gately thoughtless  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
their  families,  as  to  be  prepared  to  make  a 
wreck  of  social  order,  for  the  sake  of  dividing 
among  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  rich, 
which  would  not  support  the  community  for 
a  month?  Undoubtedly  there  is  insecurity 
in  all  stages  of  society,  and  so  there  must  be 
until  communities  shall  be  regenerated  by  a 
higher  culture,  reaching  and  quickening  all 
classes  of  the  people;  but  there  is  not,  I 
beUeve,  a  spot  on  earth  where  property  is 
safer  than  here,  because  nowhere  else  is  it  so 
equally  and  righteously  diffused.  In  aristo- 
cracies, where  wealth  exists  in  enormous 
masses,  which  have  been  entailed  for  ajjes  by 
a  partial  legislation  on  a  favoured  few,  and 
where  the  multitude,  after  the  sleep  of  a;;c5, 
are  waking  up  to  intelligence,  to  self-respect, 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  their  rights,  property 
is  exposed  to  shocks  which  are  not  to  be 
dreaded  among  ourselves.  Here,  indeed,  as 
elsewhere,  among  the  less  prosperous  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  there  are  disappointed, 
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desperate  men,  ripe  for  tumult  and  civil  strife; 
tmt  it  is  also  true,  that  the  most  striking  and 
honourable  distinction  of  this  country  is  to 
be  found  in  the  inteUigence.  character,  and 
condition  of  the  great  woridng  class.  To  roe, 
it  seems  that  the  great  danger  to  property 
here  is  not  from  the  labourer,  but  from  those 
who  are  making  haste  to  be  rich.  For 
example,  in  this  commonwealth,  no  act  has 
been  thought  by  the  alarmists  or  the  conserva- 
tives so  subversive  of  the  rights  of  property 
as  a  recent  law.  authorizing  a  company  to 
construct  a  free  bridge,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  another,  which  hnd  been 
chartered  by  a  former  legislature,  and  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  expectation  of  an 
exclusive  right.  And  with  whom  did  this 
alleged  assault  on  property  originate  ?  With 
levellers?  with  needy  lalx>urers?  with  men 
bent  on  the  prostration  of  the  rich?  No; 
but  with  men  of  business,  who  are  anxious 
to  push  a  more  lucrative  trade.  Again,  what 
occurrence  among  us  has  been  so  suited  to 
destroy  confidence,  and  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  moneyed  class,  as  the  late  criminal 
mismanagement  of  some  of  our  banking  in- 
stitutions? And  whence  came  this?  from  the 
rich,  or  the  poor?  From  the  agrarian,  or  the 
man  of  business?  Who,  let  me  ask,  carry 
on  the  woric  of  spoliation  most  extensively  in 
society  ?  Is  not  more  property  wrested  from 
its  owners  by  rash  or  dishonest  failures  than 
by  professed  highwaymen  and  thieves  ?  Have 
not  a  few  unprincipled  speculators  sometimes 
inflicted  wider  wrongs  and  sufferings  than  all 
the  tenants  of  a  state  prison?  Thus  pro- 
perty is  in  more  danger  from  those  who  are 
aspiring  after  wealth  than  from  those  who 
live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  institution  is  in 
serious  danger  from  either.  All  the  advances 
of  society  in  industry,  useful  arts,  commerce, 
knowledge,  jurisprudence,  fraternal  union, 
and  practical  Christianity,  are  so  many  hedges 
around  honestly  acquired  wealth,  so  many 
barriers  against  revolutionary  violence  and 
rapacity.  I>et  us  not  torture  ourselves  with 
idle  alarms,  and,  still  more,  let  us  not  inflame 
ourselves  against  one  another  by  mutual 
calumnies.  Let  not  class  array  itself  against 
class,  where  all  have  a  common  interest.  One 
way  of  provoking  men  to  crime  is  to  suspect 
them  of  criminal  designs.  We  do  not  secure 
our  property  against  the  poor  bv  accusing 
them  of  schemes  of  universal  robbery,  nor 
render  the  rich  better  fncnds  of  the  com- 
munity by  fixing  on  them  the  brand  ot  hos- 
tility to  the  people.  Of  all  parties,  those 
founded  on  different  social  conditions  are  the 
most  pernicious ;  and  in  no  country  on  earth 
are  they  so  groundless  as  in  our  own. 

Among  the  best  people,  especially  among 
the  more  religious,  ther^  are  spmo  wlio, 


through  disgust  with  the  violence  and  frauds 
of  parties,  withdraw  themselves  from  all 
political  action.  Such,  I  conceive,  do  wrong. 
God  has  placed  them  in  the  relations,  and 
imposed  on  them  the  duties,  of  citizens;  and 
they  are  no  more  authorized  to  shrink  from 
these  duties  than  from  those  of  somi.  hus- 
bands, or  fathers.  They  owe  a  great  debt  to 
their  country,  and  must  discharge  it  by  giving 
support  to  what  they  deem  the  best  men  and 
the  best  measures.  Nor  let  them  say  that 
they  can  do  nothing.  Every  good  man,  if 
faithful  to  his  convictions,  benefits  his  country. 
All  parties  are  kept  in  check  by  the  spirit  of 
the  better  portion  of  people  whom  they  con- 
tain. Leaders  are  always  compelled  to  ask 
what  their  party  will  bear,  and  to  modify 
their  rheasures,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  men  oif 
principle  within  their  ranks.  A  good  man. 
not  tamely  subservient  to  the  body  with  which 
he  acts,  but  judging  it  impartially,  criticizing 
it  freely,  bearing  testimony  against  its  evils, 
and  withholding  his  support  from  wrong, 
does  good  to  those  around  him,  and  is  culti- 
vating generously  his  own  mind. 

I  respectfully  counsel  those  whom  I  address 
to  take  part  in  the  politics  of  their  country. 
Tliesc  are  the  true  discipUne  of  a  people,  and 
do  much  for  their  education.  I  counsel  you 
to  labour  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subjects  which  agitate  the  commimity,  to 
make  them  your  study,  instead  of  wasting 
your  leisure  in  vague,  passionate  talk  about 
them.  The  time  thrown  away  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  on  the  nunours  of  the  day 
might,  if  better  spent,  give'  them  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  constitution,  laws, 
history,  and  interests  of  their  country,  and 
thus  establish  them  in  those  great  print  iples 
by  which  particular  measures  are  to  be  deter- 
mined. In  proportion  as  the  people  thus 
improve  themselves,  they  will  cease  to  be  the 
tools  of  designing  poUticians.  Their  intelli- 
gence, not  their  passions  and  jealousies,  will 
be  addressed  by  those  who  seek  their  votes. 
They  will  exert,  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real 
influence  on  the  government  and  the  destinies 
of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  wUl 
forward  thdr  own  growth  in  truth  and  virtue. 

I  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  of  poUtics, 
considered  as  a  means  of  self-culture,  without 
speaking  of  newspapers :  because  these  form 
the  chid*  reading  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
They  are  the  literature  of  multitudes,  un- 
happily, their  importance  is  not  understood ; 
their  bearing  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
cultivation  of  the  community  little  thought  of, 
A  newspaper  ought  to  be  conducted  by  one 
of  our  most  gifted  men,  and  its  income  should 
be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  con- 
tributions of  men  as  gifted  as  himself.  But 
we  must  take  newspapers  as  they  are ;  and  a 
m^  aipiioqs  fQr  scl(<cultiire  may  tMrp  th^i^ 
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to  tccoont,  if  h^  will  select  the  best  within 
his  reach.  He  should  exclude  from  his  house 
such  as  are  venomous  or  scurrilous,  as  he 
would  a  pestilence.  He  should  be  swayed  in 
his  choice,  not  merely  by  the  ability  with 
which  a  paper  is  conducted,  but  still  more  by 
its  spirit,  by  its  justice,  fairness,  and  steady 
adhevtence  to  great  principles.  Especially,  if 
he  would  know  the  truth,  let  him  hear  both 
sides.  Let  him  read  the  defence  as  well  as 
the  attack.  Let  him  not  give  his  ear  to  one 
party  exclusively.  We  condemn  ourselves, 
when  we  listen  to  reproaches  thrown  on  an 
individual  and  turn  away  from  his  exculpa- 
tion; and  is  it  just  to  read  continual,  un- 
sparing invecdve  against  large  masses  of  men, 
and  refuse  them  the  opportunity  of  justifying 
themselves? 

A  new  class  of  daily  papers  has  sprung  up 
in  our  country,  sometimes  called  cent  papers, 
and  designed  for  circulation  among  those  who 
cannot  afford  costlier  publications.  My  in- 
terest in  the  working  class  induced  me  some 
lime  ago  to  take  one  of  these,  and  I  was 
gratified  to  find  it  not  wanting  in  useful 
matter.  Two  things,  however,  gave  me  pain. 
The  advertising  columns  were  devoted  very 
much  to  patent  medicines;  and  when  I  consi- 
dered that  a  labouring  man's  whole  fortune  is 
his  health,  I  could  not  but  lament  tliat  so 
much  was  done  to  seduce  him  to  the  use  of 
articles  more  fitted,  I  fear,  to  undermine  than 
to  restore  his  constitution.  I  was  also  shocked 
by  accounts  of  trials  in  the  police  court.  These 
were  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  roost 
uncultivated  minds,  and  intended  to  turn  into 
matters  of  s{x>rt  the  most  painful  and  humi- 
liating events  of  life.  Were  the  newspapers  of 
the  rich  to  attempt  to  extract  amusement  from 
the  vices  and  mi)>eries  of  the  poor,  a  cry  would 
be  raised  against  them,  and  very  justly.  But 
is  it  not  something  worse,  that  the  poorer 
classes  themselves  should  seek  occasions  of 
laughter  and  merriment  in  the  degradation, 
the  crimes,  the  woes,  the  punishments  of  their 
brethren,  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  bear 
like  themselves  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life, 
and  who  have  sunk  under  the  ten)ptations  of 
poverty  ?  Better  go  to  the  hospital,  and  laugh 
over  the  wounds  and  writhings  of  the  sick  or 
the  raving  of  the  insane,  than  amuse  our- 
selves with  brutal  excesses  and  infernal  pas- 
sions, which  not  only  expose  the  priminal  to 
the  crushing  penalties  of  human  laws,  but 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  and,  if  not 
repented  of.  will  be  followed  by  the  fearful 
retribution  of  the  life  to  come. 

One  important  topic  remains.  That  great 
means  of  setf-improvement,  Christianity,  is  yet 
untouched,  and  its  greatness  forbids  me  now 
to  aiq>roach  it.  1  will  only  say.  th^t  if  you 
study  Christianity  in  its  original  records,  and 
not  m  lMPiM|tt  CT^e4s ;  if  ^u  cpn^ider  its  clg^ 


revelations  of  God,  its  life-giving  promises  of 
pardon  and  spiritual  strength,  its  correspon- 
dence to  roan's  reason,  conscience,  and  best 
affections,  and  its  adaptation  to  Iiis  wants, 
sorrows,  anxieties,  and  fears  ;  if  you  consider 
the  strength  of  its  proofs,  the  purity  of  its  pre- 
cepts, the  divine  greatness  of  the  character  of 
its  author,  and  the  immortality  which  it  opens 
before  us,  you  will  feel  yourselves  bound  to 
welcome  it  jo^ully,  gratefully,  as  aflfordin.tj 
aids  and  incitements  to  sclf-cultiue  which 
would  vainly  be  sought  in  all  other  means. 

1  have  thus  presented  a  few  of  the  means  of 
self-culture.  The  topics  now  discussed  will, 
I  hope,  suggest  others  to  those  who  have 
honoured  me  with  their  attention,  and  create 
an  interest  which  will  extend  beyond  the 
present  hour.  I  owe  it,  however,  to  truth  to 
make  one  remark.  I  wish  to  raise  no  un- 
reasonable hopes.  I  must  say,  then,  that  the 
means  now  recommended  to  you,  though  they 
will  richly  reward  every  man  of  every  age  who 
will  faitmully  use  them,  will  yet  not  produce 
their  full  and  happiest  effect,  except  in  coses 
where  early  education  has  prepared  the  mind 
for  future  improvement,  fhey  whose  child- 
hood has  been  neglected,  though  they  may 
make  progress  in  future  life,  can  hardly  repair 
the  loss  of  their  first  years ;  and  I  say  this, 
that  we  mav  all  be  excited  to  save  our  chil- 
dren from  this  loss,  that  we  may  prepare  them, 
to  the  extent  of  our  power,  for  an  effectual 
use  of  all  the  means  of  self-culture  which 
adult  age  may  bring  with  it.  With  these 
views,  I  ask  you  to  look  with  favour  on  the 
recent  exertions  of  our  legislature  and  of 
private  citizens  in  behalf  of  our  pubUc 
schools,  the  chief  hope  of  our  country.  The 
legislature  has  of  late  appointed  a  board  of 
education,  with  a  secretary,  who  is  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  improvement  of  public 
schools.  An  individual  more  fitted  to  this 
responsible  office  than  the  gentleman  who 
now  fills  it*  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  in 
our  community;  and  if  his  labours  shall  be 
crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  good  people  of  this  State, 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  living  citizen. 
Let  me  also  recall  to  your  minds  a  munificent 
individual,  t  who,  by  a  generous  donation, 
has  encoui*aged  the  legislature  to  resolve  on 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions 
called  Normal  Schools,  the  object  ^f  which  is 
to  prepare  accoraplish«i  teachers  of  youth,  a 
work  on  which  the  progress  of  education 
depends  more  than  on  any  other  measure. 
Tlie  efficient  friends  of  education  are  the  true 
benefactors  of  their  country,  and  their  names 
desene  to  be  handed  down  to  that  posterity 
for  whose  highest  wants  they  are  generously 
providing. 

•  liorac^  Mann,  Esq,       f  £dmun4  Dmght,  Esq. 
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There  is  another  mode  of  advancing  educa- 
tion in  our  whole  country,  to  which  1  ask  your 
particular  attention.  You  are  aware  of  the 
vast  extent  and  vaUie  of  the  pubhc  lands  of 
the  Union.  By  annual  sales  of  these,  large 
amounts  of  money  arc  brought  into  the 
national  treasury,  which  are  applied  to  the 
current  exp)enses  of  the  Government.  For 
this  application  there  is  no  need.  In  truth, 
the  country  has  received  detriment  from  the 
excess  of  its  revenues.  Now,  I  ask,  why  shall 
not  the  public  lands  be  consecrated  (in  whole 
or  in  part,  .is  the  case  may  require)  to  the 
education  of  the  people  ?  This  measure  would 
secure  at  once  what  the  country  most  needs, 
that  is,  able,  accomplished,  quickening 
teachers  of  the  whole  rising  generation.  The 
present  poor  remuneration  of  instructors  is  a 
dark  omen,  and  the  only  real  obstacle  which 
the  cause  of  education  has  to  contend  with. 
Wc  need  for  our  schools  gifted  men  and 
women,  worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  their 
moral  power,  to  be  entrusted  with  a  nation's 
youth ;  and,  to  gain  these,  we  must  pay  them 
liberally,  as  well  as  afford  other  proofs  of  the 
consideration  in  which  we  hold  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  countr>',  when  so  many 
paths  of  wealth  and  promotion  are  opened, 
superior  men  cannot  be  won  to  an  office  so 
responsible  and  laborious  as  that  of  teaching, 
without  stronger  inducements  than  are  now 
offered,  except  in  some  of  our  large  cities. 
The  office  of  instructor  ought  to  rank  and  be 
recompensed  as  one  of  the  most  honourable 
in  society ;  and  I  see  not  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  at  least  in  our  day,  without  appro- 
priating to  it  the  public  domain.  This  is  the 
people's  property,  and  the  only  part  of  their 
property  which  is  likely  to  be  soon  devoted  to 
the  support  of  a  high  order  of  institutions  for 
public  olucation.  This  object,  interesting  to 
all  classes  of  society,  has  peculiar  claims  on 
those  whose  means  of  improvement  are  re- 
stricted by  narrow  circumstances.  The  mass 
of  the  people  should  devote  themselves  to  it 
as  one  man,  should  toil  for  it  with  one  soul. 
Mechanics,  Farmers,  Labourers  I  let  the 
country  echo  with  your  united  cry,  "The 
Public  Lands  for  Education."  Send  to  the 
public  councils  men  who  will  plead  this  cause 
with  power.  No  party  triumphs,  no  trades- 
unions,  no  associations,  can  so  contribute  to 
elevate  you  as  the  measure  now  proposed. 
Nothing  but  a  higher  education  can  raise  you 
in  influence  and  true  dignity.  The  resources 
of  the  public  domain,  wisely  applied  for  suc- 
cessive generations  to  the  culture  of  society 
and  of  the  individual,  would  create  a  new 
people,  would  awaken  through  this  community 
intellectual  and  moral  energies  such  as  the 
records  of  no  country  display,  and  as  would 
command  the  respect  and  emulation  of  the 
civilized  world.      In  this  grand  object,  tb© 


working  men  of  all  parties,  and  in  all  divisions 
of  the  land,  should  join  with  an  enthusiasm 
not  to  be  withstood.  They  should  separate  it 
from  all  narrow  and  local  strifes.  They  should 
not  suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  schemes 
of  politicians.  In  it,  they  and  their  children 
have  an  infinite  stake.  May  they  be  true  to 
themselves,  to  posterity,  to  their  country,  to 
freedom,  to  the  cause  of  mankind  ! 

III.  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  this  discourse  will  meet  with  opposition. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  will  say  to  me, 
"What  you  tell  lis  sounds  well ;  but  it  is  im- 
practicable. Men  who  dream  in  their  closets 
spin  beautiful  theories,  but  actual  life  scat- 
ters them,  as  the  wind  snaps  the  cobweb. 
You  would  have  all  men  to  be  cultivated,  but 
necessity  wills  that  most  men  shall  work ;  and 
which  of  the  two  is  likcljr  to  prevail?  A  weak 
sentimentality  may  shrink  from  the  truth; 
still  it  is  true  that  most  men  were  made,  not 
for  self-culture,  but  for  toil." 

I  have  put  the  objection  into  strong  lan- 
guage, that  we  may  all  look  it  fairly  in  the 
face.  For  one,  I  deny  its  v-alidity.  Reason, 
as  well  as  sentiment,  rises  up  against  it. 
The  presumption  is  certainly  very  strong, 
that  the  All-wise  Father,  who  has  given 
to  every  human  bein^  reason  and  con- 
science and  affection,  intended  that  these 
should  be  unfolded ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  He  who,  by  conferring  this  nature  on 
all  men,  has  made  all  his  children,  has  des- 
tined the  great  majority  to  wear  out  a  life  of 
drudgery  and  unimproving  toil  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few.  God  cannot  have  made  spiritual 
beings  to  be  dwarfed.  In  the  body  we  see  no 
organs  created  to  shrivel  by  disuse;  much 
less  are  the  powers  of  the  soul  given  to  be 
locked  up  in  perpetual  lethargy. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Creator  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from 
theory,  but  from  facts;  and  that  it  is  a  plain 
fact,  that  the  order  and  prosperity  of  society, 
which  God  must  be  supposed  to  intend,  re- 
quire from  the  multitude  the  action  of  their 
hands,  and  not  the  improvement  of  their 
minds.  I  reply,  that  a  social  order  demand- 
ing the  sacnfice  of  the  mind  is  very  suspi- 
cious, that  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Creator.  Were  I,  on  visiting  a  strange 
country,  to  see  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
maimed,  crippled,  and  bereft  of  sight,  and 
were  I  told  that  social  order  required  this  mu- 
tilation, I  should  say.  Perish  this  order.  Who 
would  not  think  his  understanding  as  well  as 
best  feelings  insulted,  by  hearing  this  spoken 
of  as  the  intention  of  God  ?  Nor  ought  we 
to  look  with  less  aversion  on  a  social  system 
which  can  only  be  upheld  by  crippling  and 
blinding  the  Minds  of  the  people. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Are  labour 
and  self-culture  irreopacilable  to  each  other  ? 
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la  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  a  man, 
in  the  midst  of  labour,  may  and  ought  to  give 
himself  to  the  most  important  improvements, 
that  he  may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice,  his 
benevolence,  nnd  the  desire  of  perfection. 
Toil  B  the  school  for  these  high  principles ; 
and  we  have  here  a  strong  presumption  that, 
in  other  respects,  it  does  not  necessarily  blight 
the  soul.  Next,  we  have  seen  that  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not 
books,  precious  as  they  are,  but  experience 
and  obsovation ;  and  these  belong  to  all  con- 
ditions. It  is  another  important  considera- 
tion, that  almost  all  labour  demands  intellec- 
ttia!  activity,  and  is  best  carried  on  by  those 
who  invigorate  their  minds ;  so  that  the  two 
interests,  toil  and  self-culture,  are  friends  to 
eadi  other.  It  is  Mind,  after  all,  which 
does  the  work  of  the  world,  so  that  the  more 
ibere  is  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  be  ac- 
complished. A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
intelligent,  maJces  a  given  force  accomplish  a 
greater  task,  makes  skill  take  the  place  of 
imscle,  and,  with  less  labour,  gives  a  better 
pttKhict.  Make  men  intelligent,  and  they  be- 
come inventive.  They  find  shorter  processes. 
Their  knowlec^e  of  nature  helps  them  to  turn 
its  laws  to  account,  to  understand  the  sub- 
stances on  which  they  work,  and  to  seize  on 
useful  hints,  which  experience  continually 
furnishes.  It  is  among  workmen  that  some 
of  the  most  useful  machines  have  been  con- 
trived- Spread  education,  and,  as  the  history 
of  tbis  country  shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds 
to  useful  invenrions.  You  think  that  a  man 
without  culture  will  do  all  the  better  what  you 
call  the  drudgery  of  life.  Go,  then,  to  the 
Sonthcm  plantation.  There  the  slave  is 
brought  up  to  be  a  mere  drudge.  He  is 
robbed  of  the  rights  of  a  man,  his  whole 
spiritual  nature  is  starved,  that  he  may  work, 
and  do  nothing  but  work;  and  in  that  slo- 
venly agriculture,  in  that  worn-out  soil,  in 
the  rude  state  of  the  mechanic  arts,  you  may 
find  a  comment  on  your  doctrine,  that,  by 
degrading  men,  you  make  them  more  pro- 
ductive labourers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable  educa- 
tion lifts  men  above  their  work,  makes  them 
look  with  disgust  on  their  trades  as  mean 
and  low,  makes  drudgery  intolerable.  I  reply, 
that  a  man  becomes  interested  in  labour  just 
in  proportion  as  the  mind  works  with  the 
haods.  An  enlightened  farmer,  who  xmder- 
stands  agricultural  chemistry,  the  laws  of  ve- 
getation, the  structure  of  plants,  the  proper- 
ties of  manures,  the  influences  of  climate,  who 
looks  intelligently  on  his  work,  and  brings  his 
knowledge  to  bear  on  exigencies,  is  a  much 
more  cheerful,  as  well  as  more  dignified  la- 
bourer, than  the  peasant  whose  mind  is  akin 
to  the  clod  on  which  he  treads,  and  whose 
whole Bfe  is  the  some  dull,  unthinking,  unim- 


proving  toiL  But  thb  is  not  all.  Why  is  it, 
I  ask,  that  we  call  manual  labour  low,  that 
we  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness,  and 
think  that  an  intelligent  people  must  scorn  it? 
The  great  reason  is,  that,  in  most  countries, 
so  few  intelligent  people  have  been  engaged 
in  it.  Once  let  cultivated  men  plough,  and 
dig,  and  follow  the  commonest  labours,  and 
ploughing,  digging,  and  trades  will  cease 
to  be  mean.  It  is  the  man  who  determines 
the  dignity  of  the  occupation,  not  the  occupa- 
tion which  measures  the  dignity  of  the  man. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  perform  operations 
less  cleanly  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  me- 
chanics. I  have  seen  a  distinguished  chemist 
covered  with  dust  like  a  labourer.  Still  these 
men  were  not  degraded.  Their  intelligence 
gave  dignity  to  their  work,  and  so  our  labour^ 
ers,  once  educated,  will  give  dignity  to  their 
toils. — Let  me  add,  that  I  see  little  difference  in 
point  of  dignity  between  the  rarious  vocations 
of  men.  When  1  see  a  clerk  spending  his  days 
in  adding  figures,  perhaps  merely  copying,  or  a 
teller  of  a  bemk  counting  money,  or  a  merchant 
selling  shoes  and  hides,  I  cannot  see  in  these 
occupations  greater  respectaWeness  than  in 
making  leather,  shoes,  or  furniture.  I  do  not 
see  in  them  greater  intellectual  activity  than 
in  several  trades.  A  man  in  the  fields  seems 
to  have  more  chances  of  improvement  in  his 
work  than  a  man  behind  the  counter,  or  a 
man  driving  the  quill.  It  is  the  sign  of  a 
narrow  mind  to  imagine,  as  many  seem  to  do, 
that  there  is  a  repugnance  between  the  plain, 
coarse  exterior  of  a  labourer,  and  mental  cul- 
ture, especially  the  more  refining  culture.  The 
labourer,  under  his  dust  and  sweat,  carries 
the  grand  elements  of  humanity,  and  he  may 
put  forth  its  highest  powers.  I  doubt  not  there 
u  as  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  and  in  the  perusal  of  works  of 
genius,  under  a  homespun  garb  as  under 
finery.  We  have  heard  of  a  distinguished 
author  who  never  wrote  so  well  as  when  he 
was  full  dressed  for  company.  But  profoimd 
thought  and  poetical  inspiration  have  most 
generally  visited  men  when,  from  narrow 
circumstances  or  negligent  habits,  the  rent 
coat  and  shaggy  face  have  made  them  quite 
unfit  for  polished  saloons.  A  man  may  see 
truth,  and  may  be  thrilled  with  beauty,  in  one 
costume  or  dwelling  as  well  as  another;  and 
he  should  respect  himself  the  more  for  the 
hardships  under  which  his  intellectual  force 
has  been  developed- 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  the  labouring 
classes  find  time  for  self-culture  ?  I  answer, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  an  earnest 
purpose  finds  time  or  makes  time.  It  seizes 
on  spare  moments,  and  turns  large  fragments 
of  leisure  to  golden  account.  A  man  who 
follows  his  calling  with  industry  and  spirit, 
and  tises  his  earnings  economically,  vrill  always 
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have  some  portion  of  the  day  at  command ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  fruitful  of  improve- 
ment a  short  season  becomes,  when  eagerly 
seized  and  faithfully  used.  It  has  often  been 
observed,  that  they  who  have  most  time  at 
their  disposal  profit  by  it  least.  A  single 
hour  in  the  day,  steadily  given  to  the  study  of 
an  interesting  subject,  brings  unexpected  accu- 
mulations of  knowledge.  The  improventents 
made  by  well-disposed  pupils,  in  many  of  our 
cotmtiy  schools,  which  are  open  but  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  in  our  Sunday-schools, 
which  are  kept  but  one  or  two  hours  in  the 
week,  show  what  can  be  brought  to  pass  bv 
slender  means.  The  affections,  it  is  saicC 
sometimes  crowd  years  into  moments,  and  the 
intellect  has  something  of  the  same  power. 
Volumes  have  not  only  oeen  read,  but  written, 
in  flying  journeys.  I  have  known  a  man  of 
vigorous  intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few  ad- 
vantages of  early  education,  and  whose  mind 
was  almost  engrossed  bv  the  details  of  an 
extensive  business,  but  who  composed  a  book 
of  much  original  thought,  in  steamboats  and 
on  horseback,  while  visiting  distant  customers. 
The  succession  of  the  seasons  gives  to  manv 
of  the  working  class  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.  The  winter  brings 
leisure  to  the  husbandman,  and  winter  even- 
ings to  many  labourers  in  the  city.  Above  all, 
in  Christian  countries,  the  seventh  day  is 
released  from  toil.  The  seventh  part  of  the 
year,  no  small  portion  of  existence,  may  be 
given  by  almost  every  one  to  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  Why  is  it  that  Sunday  is  not 
made  a  more  effectual  means  of  improvement  ? 
Undoubtedly  the  seventh  day  is  to  have  a 
religious  character;  but  religion  connects  itself 
with  all  the  great  subjects  of  human  thought, 
and  leads  to  and  aids  the  study  of  all.  G«l  is 
in  nature.  God  is  in  history.  Instruction  in 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  so  as  to  reveal  his 
perfection  in  their  harmony,  beneficence,  and 
grandeur;  instruction  in  the  histories  of  the 
church  and  the  world,  so  as  to  show  in  all 
events  his  moral  government,  and  to  bring  out 
the  great  moral  lessons  in  which  human  life 
abounds;  instruction  in  the  lives  of  philan- 
thropists, of  saints,  of  men  eminent  for  piety 
and  virtue;  all  these  branches  of  teaching 
enter  into  religion,  and  are  appropriate  to 
Sunday;  and,  through  these,  a  vast  amount  of 
knowlec^e  maybe  given  to  the  people.  Sun- 
day ought  not  to  remain  the  dull  and  fruitless 
season  that  it  now  is  to  multitudes.  It  may 
be  clothed  with  a  new  interest  and  a  new 
sanctity.  It  may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
nations  souL^I  have  thus  shown  that  time 
may  be  found  for  improvement ;  and  the  fact 
is,  that  among  our  most  improved  people,  a 
considerable  part  consists  of  persons  who  pass 
»iie  greatest  portion  of  every  day  at  the  desk, 
'  the  oountmg-room,  or  in  «ome  otherwhere, 


chained  to  tasks  which  have  verr  little  ten- 
dency to  expand  the  mind.  In  the  progress 
of  society,  with  the  increase  of  machinery,  and 
with  other  aids  which  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy will  multiply,  we  may  expect  that  more 
and  more  time  will  be  redeemed  from  mamuU 
labour  for  intellectual  and  sodal  occupations. 
But  some  will  say.  "  Be  it  granted  that  the 
working  classes  may  find  some  leisure ;  should 
they  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  relaxation  ? 
Is  it  not  cruel  to  summon  them  from  toils  of 
the  hand  to  toils  of  the  mind?  They  have 
earned  pleasure  by  the  day's  toil,  and  ought 
to  partake  it."  Yes,  let  them  have  pleasure. 
Far  be  it  fh>m  me  to  dry  up  the  fountains,  to 
bUght  the  spots  of  verdure,  where  they  refresh 
themselves  after  life's  labours.  But  I  maiu- 
tain  that  self-culture  multiplies  and  increases 
their  pleasures,  that  it  creates  new  capacities 
of  enjoyment,  that  it  saves  their  leisure  fix>ra 
being,  what  it  too  often  is,  dull  and  weari- 
some, that  it  saves  them  from  rushing  for 
excitement  to  indulgences  destructive  to  body 
and  souL  It  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  of 
self-improvement,  that  it  raises  a  people  above 
the  gratifications  of  the  brute,  and  gives  them 
pleasures  worthy  of  men.  In  consequence  of 
the  present  intellectual  culture  of  our  country, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment 
is  communicated  to  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  all  conditions,  by  books^on  enjoy- 
ment unknown  to  ruder  times.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  number  of  gifted  writers  are  employed 
in  multiplying  entertaining  works.  Walter 
Scott,  a  name  conspicuous  among  the  brightest 
of  his  day,  poured  out  his  inexhaustible  mind 
in  fictions,  at  once  so  sportive  and  thrilling, 
that  they  have  taken  their  place  among  the 
delights  of  all  civiUied  nations.  How  many 
millions  have  been  chained  to  his  pages !  How 
many  melancholy  spirits  has  he  steeped  in 
forgetfulness  of  their  cares  and  sorrows ! 
What  multitudes,  wearied  by  their  day's  work, 
have  owed  some  bright  evening  hours  and 
balmier  sleep  to  his  magical  creations  1  And 
not  only  do  fictions  give  pleasure.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  mind  is  cultivated,  it  takes  deUght 
in  history  and  bic^japhy,  in  descriptions  of 
nature,  in  travels,  in  poetry,  and  even  graver 
works.  Is  the  labourer,  then,  defrauded  of 
pleasure  by  improvement  ?  There  is  another 
class  of  gratifications  to  which  self-culture 
introduces  the  mass  of  the  people.  I  refer  to 
lectures,  discussions,  meetings  of  associations 
for  benevolent  and  literary  purposes,  and  to 
other  like  methods  of  passing  the  evening, 
which  every  year  is  muJtipljring  among  us. 
A  popular  address  from  an  enlightened  man, 
who  has  the  tact  to  reach  the  minds  of  the 
people,  is  a  high  gratification,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  knowledge.  The  profound  silence 
in  our  pubUc  halls,  where  these  lectures  are 
deliver^  t9  crowds,  6hpw:»  that  cijltiv^on  Is 
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no  foe  to  enjoyment.— 1  bave  a  strong  hope.  shop,  as  little  amoh^  the  prosperous  as 

ttiat  by  the  progress  of  intelligence,  taste,  and  among  those  of  narrower  conditions.     The 

morals  among  ail  portions  of  society,  a  class  path  to  perfection  is  difficult  to  men  in  every 

of  pubUc  amusements  will  grow  up  among  us»  lot;  there  is  no  royal  road  for  rich  or  poor. 

Iiearing  some  resemblance  to  the  theatre,  but  But  difficulties  are  meant  to  rouse,  not  dis- 

purified  from  the  gross  evils  which  degrade  courage,    llie  human  spirit  is  to  grow  strong 

our  present  stage,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  seal  by  conflict.    And  how  much  has  it  already 

its  ruin.    Dramatic  performances  and  recita-  overcome  t    Under  what  burdens  of  oppres- 

tions  are  means  of  bringing  the  mass  of  the  sion  has  it  made  its  way  for  ages  i    What 

people  into  a  quicker  sympathy  with  a  writer  motmtains  of  difficulty  has  it  cleared  I    And 

of  genius,  to  a  profounder  comprehension  of  with  all  this  experience,  shall  we  say  that  the 

his  grand,   beautiful,   touching  conceptions,  progress  of   the  mass  of  men  is  to  be  de- 

than  can  be  effected  by  the  readCig  of  the  spaircd  of,  that  the  chains  of  bodily  necessity 

closet.     No  commentary  throws  such  a  light  arc  too  strong  and  ponderous  to  be  broken  by 

on  a  great  poem,  or  any  impassioned  work  of  the  mind,  that  servile,  unimproving  drudgery 

literature,  as  the  voice  of  a  reader  or  speaker  is  the  unalterable  condition  of  the  multitude 

who  brings  to  the  task  a  deep  feeling  of  his  of  the  human  race? 

author  ai^  rich  and  various  powers  of  cxpres-       I  conclude  with  recalling  to  you  the  happiest 

sion.     A    crowd,    electrified    by    a   sublime  feature  of  our  age,  and  that  is,  the  progress 

thought,  or  softened  into  a  humanizing  sorrow,  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  intelligence, 

under  such  a  voice,  partake  a  pleasure  at  self-respect,  and  all   the  comforts   of  life, 

once  exquisite  and  refined ;  and  I  cannot  Init  What  a  contrast  does  the  present  form  with 

believe  that  this  and  other  amusements.  At  past  times  I    Not  many  ages  ago.  the  nation 

which  the  delicacy  of  woman  and  the  purity  was  the  property  of  one  man,  and  all  iu 

of  the  Christian  can  take  no  offence,  are  to  interests  were  staked  in  perpetual  games  of 

grow  up  under  a  higher  social  culture. — Let  war,  for  no  end  but  to  build  up  his  family, 

roe  only  add,  that,  in  proportion  as  culture  or  to  bring  new  territories  under  his  yoke, 

spreads  among  a  people,  the  cheapest  and  Society  was  divided   into   two  classes,   the 

commonest  of  all  pleasures,  conversation,  in-  high-bom  and  the  vulgar,  separated  from  one 

creases  in  delight.    This,  after  all,  is  the  great  another  by  a  great  gulf,  as  impassable  as 

amusement  of  life,  cheering  us  round  our  that  between  the  saved  and  the  iost.    The 

hearths,  often  cheering  our  work,  stirring  our  people  had  no  significance  as  individuals,  but 

hearts  gently,  acting  on  us  like  the  balmy  air  formed  a  mass,  a  machine,  to  l>e  wielded  at 

or  the  bright  light  of  heaven,  so  silently  and  pleasure  by  their  lords.     In  war.  which  was 

continually,  that  we  hardly  think  of  its  in-  the  great  sport  of  the  times,  those  brave 

flnence.    This  source  of  happiness   is    too  knights,  of  whose  prowess  we  hear,  cased 

often  lost  to  men  of  all  classes  for  want  of  themselves  and  their  horses  in  armour,  so  as 

knowledge,  mental  activity,  and  refinement  of  to  be  almost  invulnerable,  whilst  the  common 

feeling ;  and  do  we*defraud  the  labourer  of  people  on  foot  were  left,  without  protection, 

his  pleasure  fay  recommending  to  him  im-  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  or  trampled  down  by 

pcovenients  which  will  place  the  daily,  hourly  their  betters.    Who,  that  compares  the  con- 

blKj»ng5  of  conversation  within  his  reach  ?  dition  of  Europe  a  few  years  ago  with  the 

I  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  common  present  state  of  the  world,  but  must  bless 

objections  which  start  up  when  the  culture  of  God  for  the  change?    The  grand  distinction 

tbe  mass  of  men  is  insisted  on  as  the  great  of  modem  times  is.  the  emerging  of  the  people 

end  of  society.     For  myself,  these  objecuons  from  l>mtal  degradation,  the  gradual  recog- 

tcem  wonhy  little  notice,    llie  doctrine  is  nition  of  their  rights,  thie  gradual  diffusion 

too   shocking  to  need   refutation,  that  the  among  them  of  the  means  of  improvement 

great  majority  of  human  beings,  endowed  as  and  happiness,  the  creation  of  a  new  power 

they  7B[^  with  rational  and  immortal  powers,  in  the  state,  the  power  of  the  people.    And 

are  placed  on  earth  simply  to  toil  for  their  it  is  worthy  remark,  that  this  revolution  is 

own  animal  sut>sistence,  and  to  minister  to  due  in  a  great  d^free  to  religion,  which,  in 

the  hixury  and  elevation  of  the  few.     It  is  tbe  hands  of  tbe  crafty  and  aspiring,  had 

monstrous,  it  approaches  impiety,  to  suppose  l>owed  the  muldtude  to  the  dust,  but  which, 

fbat  God  has  placed  insuperable  barriers  to  in  the  fulness  of  time,  l>egan  to  fulfil  its 

tbe  expansion  of  the  free,  illimitable  soul,  mission  of  freedom.     It  was  relig^ion  which, 

True,  there  are  obstmctions  in  the  way  of  by  teaching  men  their  near  relation  to  God. 

impvovement    But.  m  this  ooumry.  the  chief  awakened  in  them  the  consciousness  of  their 

obslracrions  He.  not  in  our  lot.  but  in  our^  importance  as  individuals.  It  was  the  struggle 

aelves^aot  in  outward  hardships,  but  in  our  for  religious  rights  which  opened  men's  eyes 

vorkUy  and  sensual  propensities;    and  one  to  all  their  rights.     It  was  resistance  to  reli- 

pKoof  xA  this  is.  that  a  true  self-culture  is  as  gious  usurpation  whkh  led  men  to  withstand 

littJe  Cfaooght  of  on  exchange  as  in  the  woik-  political  oppression*    U  was  rdigiout  discuft- 
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sion  which  roused  the  minds  of  all  classes  to 
free  and  vigorous  thought.  It  was  rehgion 
which  armed  the  martyr  and  patriot  in 
England  against  arbitrary  power,  which 
braced  the  spirits  of  our  fathers  against  the 
perils  of  the  ocean  and  wilderness,  and  sent 
them  to  found  here  the  freest  and  most  equal 
state  on  earth. 

I^t  us  thank  God  for  what  has  been  gained. 
But  let  us  not  think  everything  gained.  Let 
the  people  feel  that  they  have  only  started  in 
the  race.  How  much  remains  to  be  done ! 
What  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance,  intempe- 
rance, coarseness,  sensuality,'  may  still  be 
found  in  our  community !  What  a  vast 
amount  of  mind  is  palsied  and  lest  I  When 
we  think  that  every  house  might  be  cheered 
by  intelligence,  disinterestedn^,  and  refine- 
ment, and  then  remember  in  how  many 
houses  the  higher  powers  and  affections  of 
human  nature  are  buried  as  in  tombs,  what 
a  darkness  gathers  over  society  1  And  how 
few  of  us  are  moved  by  this  moral  desolation  ? 
How  few  understand,  that  to  raise  the  de- 
pressed, by  a  wise  culture,  to  the  dignity  of 
men,  is  the  highest  end  of  the  social  state  ? 
Shame  on  us,  that  the  worth  of  a  fellow- 
creature  is  so  little  fdt. 


I  would  that  I  could  speak  with  ail  awalcetl« 
ing  voice  to  the  people  of  their  wants,  their 
privileges,  their  responsibilities.  I  would  say 
to  them,  You  cannot,  without  guilt  and  dis- 
grace, stop  where  you  are.  The  past  and  the 
present  call  on  yeu  to  advance.  Let  what 
you  have  gained  be  an  impulse  to  somethings 
higher.  Your  nature  is  too  great  to  be 
crushed.  You  were  not  created  what  you 
are  merely  to  toil,  eat.  drink,  and  sleep,  like 
the  inferior  aninuds.  If  you  will,  you  can 
rise.  No  power  in  society,  no  hardship  in 
jrour  condition,  can  depress  you,  keep  3rou 
doMm,  in  knowledge,  power, -virtue,  influence, 
but  by  your  own  consent.  Do  not  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  which  you  hear,  as  if 
your  participation  in  the  national  sovereignty 
made  you  equal  to  the  noblest  of  your  race. 
You  have  many  and  great  deficiencies  to  be 
remedied;  and  the  remedy  lies,  not  in  the 
ballot-box,  not  in  the  exercise  of  your  politi- 
cal powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of 
yourself  and  your  children.  These  truths 
you  have  often  heard  and  slept  over.  Awake  1 
Resolve  earnestly  on  Self-culture.  Make 
yourselves  worthy  of  your  free  institutions, 
and  strengthen  and  perpetuate  them  by  your 
intelhgenoe  and  your  virtues. 


HONOUR  DUE  TO  ALL  MEN. 


X  Petbr  iL  x7  :  "  Honour  all  men." 

Among  the  many  and  inestimable  blessings 
of  Christianity,  I  regard  as  not  the  least  the 
new  sentiment  with  which  it  teaches  man  to 
k)ok  upon  his  fellow-beings ;  the  new  interest 
which  it  awakens  in  us  towards  everything 
human ;  the  new  importance  which  it  gives 
to  the  soul ;  the  new  relation  which  it  estab- 
lishes between  man  and  man.  In  this  rer 
spect  it  began  a  mighty  revolution,  which 
has  been  silently  spreading  itself  through 
society,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to  stop 
until  new  ties  shall  have  taken  the  place  of 
those  which  have  hitherto,  in  the  main,  con* 
nected  the  human  race.  Christianity  has 
as  ]ret  but  begun  its  work  of  reformation. 
Under  its  influences  a  new  order  of  socie^ 
is  advancing,  surely  though  slowly ;  and  this 
beneficent  change  it  is  to  accomplish  in  no 
small  measure  by  revealing  to  men  their  own 
nature,  apd  teaching  them  to  *'  honour  all " 
who  partake  it 

As  yet  Christianity  has  done  little,  com- 
pared with  what  it  ii  to  do,  in  establishing 


the  true  bond  of  union  between  man  and 
man.  llie  old  bonds  of  society  still  continue 
in  a  great  degree.  They  are  instinct,  in- 
terest, force.  The  true  tie,  which  is  mutual 
respect,  calling  forth  mutual,  growing,  never- 
fiuling  acts  of  love.'  is  as  yet  Uttle  known.  A 
new  revelation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  remains  to 
be  made ;  or  rather,  the  truths  of  the  old  re- 
velation in  regard  to  the  greatness  of  human 
nature  are  to  be  brought  out  from  obscurity 
and  neglect.  The  soul  is  to  be  regarded 
with  a  religious  reverence  hitherto  unfelt; 
and  the  solemn  claims  of  every  being  to 
whom  this  divine  principle  is  imparted  are 
to  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  those  per> 
nidous  principles,  both  in  church  and  state, 
which  have  so  long  divided  mankind  into  the 
classes  of  the  abject  Many  and  the  sdf- 
exalting  Few. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  men  know  so 
little  as  themselves.  They  understand  in* 
comparably  moie  of  the  surrounding  crea- 
tion, of  matter,  and  of  its  laws,  than  of  that 
spiritual  principle  to  wluch  matter  was  made 
to  be  the  mmister,  and  without  which  tht 
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Atttwanl  univone  would  be  worthless.  Of 
coarse,  do  man  am  be  wboUy  a  stranger  to 
the  soul,  for  the  soul  is  himself,  and  be  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  its  most  obvious 
workings.  But  it  is  to  most  a  chaos,  a  region 
shrouded  in  ever-shifting  mists,  baiffling  the 
eye  and  bewiMering  the  imagination.  The 
ofnnitj  of  the  mind  vrith  God,  its  moral 
power,  the  purposes  for  which  its  faculties 
were  bestovrad,  its  connection  with  futurity, 
and  the  dependence  of  its  whole  happiness 
on  us  own  right  action  and  progress,— these 
truths,  though  they  might  be  expected  to 
absorb  us.  are  to  most  men  Uttk  more  than 
sounds,  and  to  none  of  us  those  living  reali- 
ties which,  I  trust,  they  are  to  become. 
That  conviction,  without  which  we  are  all 
poor,  of  tbe  unlimited  and  immortal  nature 
of  the  soul,  remains  in  a  great  degree  to  be 
developecL  Men  have  as  yet  no  just  respect 
for  themselves,  and  of  consequence  no  just 
respect  for  others.  The  true  bond  of  society 
b  thus  wanting ;  and  accordingly  there  is  a 
gncat  de6ciency  of  Christian  benevolence, 
lliere  is  indeed  much  instinctive,  native  be- 
nevolence, and  this  is  not  to  be  despised ; 
bat  the  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
consists  in  a  calm  purpose  to  suffer,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die,  for  our  fellow-creatures,  the 
benevolence  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  which  is 
tbe  true  pattern  to  the  Christian,  this  is  little 
known ;  and  what  is  the  cause?  It  is  this. 
We  see  nothing  in  human  beings  to  entitle 
them  to  soch  sacrifices  ;  we  do  not  think 
them  worth  suflering  for.  Why  should  we 
be  martyrs  for  beings  who  awaken  in  us  little 
more  of  uKHai  interest  than  the  brutes? 

I  hold  that  nothing  is  to  make  man  a  true 
loved  of  man,  but  the  discovery  of  .something 
ititeresttng  and  great  in  human  nature.  We 
must  see  and  feel  that  a  human  being  is 
something  important,  and  of  immeasurable 
importance.  We  must  see  and  feel  the  broad 
distance  between  the  spiritual  life  within  us 
and  the  vegcUkUe  or  animal  life  which  acts 
an:>und  us.  1  cannot  love  the  flower,  how- 
ever beantiful.  with  a  disinterested  affection 
which  will  make  me  sacrifice  to  it  my  own 
prosperity.  You  will  in  vain  exhort  me  to 
attach  myself,  with  my  whole  strength  of 
affection,  to  the  inferior  animals,  however 
useful  or  attractive ;  and  why  not?  They 
want  the  capacity  of  truth,  virtue,  and  pro- 
gress. They  want  that  principle  of  duty 
which  akme  gives  permanence  to  a  being ; 
and  accondingly  they  soon  lose  their  indi- 
vidual nature,  and  go  to  mingle  with  the 
general  mass.  A  human  being  deserves  a 
different  afEsctJon  from  what  we  bestow  on 
inferior  cseatnref,  for  he  has  a  rational  and 
moxal  nature,  by  which  he  is  to  endure  for 
ever,  by  which  he  mav  achieve  an  unutter- 
•,or  ank  into  an  omiftterable 


woe.  He  is  more  interesting,  through  what 
is  in  him,  than  tbe  earth  or  heavens ;  and 
the  only  way  to  love  him  aright  is  to  catch 
some  glimpse  of  this  immortal  power  within 
him.  Until  this  is  done,  all  charity  is  Uttle 
more  than  instinct ;  we  shall  embrace  the 
great  interests  of  human  nature  with  cold- 
ness. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  done 
much  to  avraken  benevolence,  and  that  it  has 
taught  men  to  call  one  another  brethren. 
Yes.  to  call  one  another  so ;  but  has  it  as  yet 
given  the  true  feeling  of  brotherhood?  We 
undoubtedly  feel  ourselves  to  be  all  of  one 
race,  and  this  is  well.  We  trace  ourselves  up 
to  one  pair,  and  feel  the  same  blood  flowing 
in  our  veins.  But  do  we  understand  our 
spiritual  Brotherhood  ?  Do  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be  derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent,  in 
whose  image  we  are  all  made,  and  whose 
periiection  we  may  constantly  approach  ?  Do 
we  feel  that  there  is  one  divine  life  in  our 
own  and  in  all  souls  ?  This  seems  to  me  the 
only  true  bond  of  man  to  man.  Here  is  a 
tie  more  sacred,  more  enduring,  than  all  the 
ties  of  this  earth.  Is  it  felt,  and  do  we  in 
consequence  truly  honour  one  another  ? 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  men  giving 
sincere,  profound,  and  almost  unmeasured 
respect  to  their  fellow-creatures:  but  to  whom? 
To  great  men;  to  men  distinguished  by  a 
broad  line  from  the  nuiltitude ;  to  men  pre- 
eminent by  genius,  force  of  character,  daring 
effort,  high  station,  brilliant  success.  To 
such  honour  is  given;  but  this  is  not  to 
"honour  all  men  ;"  and  the  homage  paid  to 
such  is  generally  unfriendly  to  that  Christian 
estimate  of  human  beings  for  which  I  am 
now  pleading.  The  great  are  honoured  at 
the  expense  of  their  race.  They  absorb  and 
concentrate  the  world's  admiration,  and  their 
less  gifted  fellow-beings  are  thrown  by  their 
brightness  into  a  deeper  shade,  and  passed 
over  with  a  colder  contempt.  Now  I  have 
no  desire  to  derogate  from  the  honour  paid 
to  great  men,  but  I  say,  Let  them  not  rise  by 
the  depression  of  the  multitude.  I  say,  that 
great  men,  justly  regarded,  exalt  our  estimate 
of  the  human  race,  and  bind  us  to  the  multi- 
tude of  men  more  closely  ;  and  when  they 
are  not  so  regarded,  when  they  are  converted 
into  idols,  when  they  serve  to  wean  our  in- 
terest from  ordinary  men,  they  corrupt  us, 
they  sever  the  sacred  bond  of  humanity  which 
should  attach  us  to  all,  and  our  characters 
becon^  vitiated  by  our  very  admiration  of 
greamess.  The  true  view  of  great  men  is, 
that  they  are  only  examples  and  manifesta- 
tions of  our  common  nature,  showing  what 
belongs  to  all  souls,  though  unfolded  as  yet 
only  in  a  few.  The  light  which  shines  from 
them  is,  after  all,  but  a  faint  revelation  of  the 
povper  which,  is  treasured  up  in  every  human 
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being.  They  are  not  prodigies,  not  miracles, 
but  natural  developments  of  the  human  soul, 
lliey  are  indeed  as  men  amon^  children,  but 
the  children  have  a  principle  of  growth  which 
leads  to  manhood. 

That  great  men  and  the  multitude  of  minds 
are  of  one  family,  is  apparent,  I  think,  in  the 
admiration  which  the  great  inspire  into  the 
multitude.  A  sincere,  enlightened  admira< 
tion  always  springs  from  something  congenial 
in  him  who  feeU  it  with  him  who  inspires  it. 
He  that  can  understand  and  delight  in  great- 
ness was  created  to  partake  of  it ;  the  germ 
is  in  him ;  and  sometimes  this  admiration,  in 
what  we  deem  inferior  minds,  discovers  a 
nobler  spirit  than  belongs  to  the  great  man 
who  awsUcens  it ;  for  sometimes  the  great  man 
is  so  absorbed  in  his  own  greatness  as  to 
admire  no  other;  and  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  say.  that  a  common  mind,  which  is  yet 
capable  of  a  generous  admiration,  is  destined 
to  rise  higher  than  the  man  of  eminent  capa- 
cities, who  can  enjoy  no  power  or  excellence 
but  his  own.  When  I  hear  of  great  men,  I 
wish  not  to  separate  them  fiom  their  race, 
but  to  blend  them  with  it  I  esteem  it  no 
small  benefit  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that 
it  teaches  us  that  the  elements  of  the  greatest 
thoughts  of  the  man  of  genius  exist  in  his 
humbler  brethren,  and  that  the  faculties  which 
the  scientific  exert  in  the  profoundcst  dis- 
coveries are  precisely  the  same  with  those 
wliidi  common  men  employ  in  the  daily 
labours  of  life. 

To  show  the  grounds  on  which  the  obliga- 
tion to  honour  all  men  rests,  I  might  take  a 
minute  survey  of  that  human  nature  which  is 
common  to  all,  and  set  forth  its  claims  to 
reverence.  But,  leaving  this  wide  range,  I 
observe  that  there  is  one  principle  of  the  soul 
which  makes  all  men  essentially  equal,  which 
places  all  on  a  level  as  to  means  of  happiness, 
which  may  placein  the  first  rank  of  human 
beings  those  who  are  the  most  depressed  in 
woridly  condition,  and  which  therefore  gives 
the  most  depressed  a  title  to  interest  and 
respect  I  refer  to  the  Sense  of  Duty,  to  the 
power  of  discerning  and  doing  right,  to  the 
moral  and  religious  principle,  to  the  inward 
monitor  which  speaks  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
the  capacity  of  virtue  or  excellence.  This  is 
the  great  gift  of  God.  We  can  conceive  no 
greater.  In  seraph  and  archangel,  we  can 
conceive  no  higher  energy  than  the  power  of 
virtue,  or  the  power  of  forming  themselves 
after  the  will  and  moral  perfections  of  God. 
This  power  breaks  down  all  barriers  between 
the  seraph  and  the  lowest  human  being;  it 
makes  them  brethren.  Whoever  has  derived 
from  God  this  perception  and  capacity  of 
rectitude,  has  a  bond  of  union  with  the 
spiritual  world,  stronger  than  all  the  ties  of 
Datore.     He  possesses  a  principle  which,  if 


he  is  faithful  to  it,  must  carry  him  forward 
for  ever,  and  insures  lo  him  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  the  highest  order  of  bangs. 

It  is  this  moral  power  which  makes  all 
men  essentially  equal,  which  annihilates  all 
the  distinctions  of  this  world.  Through  this, 
the  ignorant  and  the  poor  may  become  the 
greatest  of  the  race;  for  the  greatest  is  he 
who  is  most  true  to  the  principle  of  duty.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  noblest  human 
beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  least  favoured 
conditions  of  society,  among  those  whose 
names  are  never  uttered  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  they  toil  and  suffer,  who  have 
but  "two  mites"  to  give  away,  who  have 
perhaps  not  even  that,  but  who  "desire  to  be 
fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich 
man's  table; "  for  in  this  class  may  be  found 
those  who  have  withstood  the  severest  temp- 
tation, who  have  practised  the  most  arduous 
duties,  who  have  confided  in  God  under  the 
heaviest  trials,  who  have  been  mosj  wronged 
and  have  forgiven  most ;  and  these  are  the 
great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  nothing  what 
the  particular  duties  are  to  wliich  the  individual 
is  called,— how  minute  or  obscure  in  their 
outward  form.  Greatness  in  God's  sight  lies, 
not  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  is  filled, 
or  of  the  effect  which  is  produced,  but  alto- 
gether in  the  power  of  vutue  in  the  soul,  in 
the  energy  with  which  God's  will  is  chosen, 
with  which  trial  is  borne,  and  goodness  loved 
and  pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  gift  of 
God.  The  Idea  of  Right  is  the  primary  and 
the  highest  revelation  of  God  to  the  human 
mind,  and  all  outward  revelations  are  founded 
on  atul  addressed  to  it  All  mysteries  of 
science  and  theology  fade  away  before  the 
grandeur  of  the  simple  perception  of  duty, 
which  dawns  on  the  mind  of  the  little  child. 
That  perception  brings  him  into  the  moral 
kingdom  of  God.  That  lays  on  him  an  ever- 
lasting bond.  He  in  whom  the  conviction  of 
duty  is  unfolded,  becomes  subject  from  that 
moment  to  a  law  which  no  power  in  the 
universe  can  abrogate.  He  forms  a  new  and 
indissoluble  connection  with  God,  that  of  an 
accountable  being.  He  begins  to  stand  before 
an  inward  tribunal,  on  the  decisions  of  which 
his  whole  happiness  rests ;  he  hears  a  voice 
which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will  guide  him 
to  perfection,  and  in  neglecting  which  he 
brings  upon  himself  inevitable  misery.  We 
little  understand  the  solemnity  of  the  moral 
principle  in  every  human  mind.  We  think 
not  how  awfiil  are  its  functions.  We  forget 
that  it  is  the  germ  <rf  immortality.  Did  we 
understand  it,  we  should  look  with  a  feeling 
of  reverence  on  every  being  to  whom  it  is 
given. 

Having  shown,  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
that  there  is  a  foundation  in  the  human  soul 
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iox  the  honour  enjoined  in  our  text  towards  our  model,  reveals  it  only  that  we  may  thirst 
all  men,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that,  if  we  for  and  approach  it  From  Jesus  I  learn 
look  next  into  Christianity,  we  shall  find  this  what  man  is  to  become,  that  is.  if  true  to  this 
duty  enforced  by  new  and  still  more  solemn  new  light ;  and  true  he  may  be. 
considerations.  This  whole  religion  is  a  Chmtianity.  I  have  said,  shows  man  as  a 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  man  in  the  sight  sinner,  but  I  nowhere  meet  in  it  those  dark 
of  God,  to  the  importance  of  human  nature,  views  of  our  race  which  would  make  us 
to  the  infinite  purposes  for  which  we  were  shrink  from  it  as  from  a  nest  of  venomous 
framed.  God  is  there  set  forth  as  sending  reptiles.  According  to  the  courteous  style  of 
to  the  succour  of  his  human  family  his  theology,  man  has  been  called  half  brute  and 
Beloved  Son,  the  bright  image  and  represen-  half  devil.  But  this  is  a  perverse  and  per- 
tative  of  his  own  perfections;  and  sending  nicious  exaggeration.  The  brute,  as  it  is 
him,  not  simply  to  roll  away  a  burden  of  pain  called,  that  is,  animal,  appetite  is  indeed 
and  punishment  (for  this,  however  magnified  strong  in  human  beings ;  but  is  there  nothing 
in  systems  of  theology,  is  not  his  highest  within  us  but  appetite  ?  Is  there  nothing  to 
work),  but  to  create  men  after  that  divine  war  with  it?  Does  this  constitute  (he  essence 
image  which  he  himself  bears,  to  purify  the  of  the  soul  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an  accident,  the 
soul  from  every  stain,  to  communicate  to  it  result  of  the  mind's  union  with  matter?  Is 
new  power  over  evil,  and  to  open  before  it  not  its  spring  in  the  body,  and  m^  it  not  be 
Immortality  as  its  aim  and  destination, —  expected  to  perish  with  the  body?  In  addition 
Immortality,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  to  animal  propensities,  I  see  the  tendency  to 
not  merely  a  perpetual,  but  an  ever-improving  criminal  excess  in  all  men's  passions.  I  sec 
and  cel^tial  being.  Such  are  the  views  of  not  one  only,  but  many  Tempters  in  every 
Christianity.  And  these  blessings  it  proffers,  human  heart.  Nor  am  I  insensible  to  the 
not  to  a  few,  not  to  the  educated,  not  to  the  fearful  power  of  these  enemies  to  our  virtue. 
eminent,  but  to  all  human  beings,  to  the  But  is  there  nothing  in  man  but  temptation, 
poorest,  and  the  most  fallen;  and  we  know  but  propensity  to  sin?  Are  there  no  counter- 
ihat,  through  the  power  of  its  promises,  it  has  working  powers  ?  no  attractions  in  virtue  ?  no 
in  not  a  few  instances  raised  the  most  fallen  tendencies  to  God?  no  sympathies  with 
to  true  greatness,  and  given  them,  in  their  sorrow  ?  no  reverence  for  greatness  ?  no  moral 
present  virtue  and  peace,  an  earnest  of  the  conflicts?  no  triumphs  of  principle?  Tliis 
Heaven  which  it  unfolds.  Such  is  Chris-  very  strength  of  temptation  seems  to  me  to  be 
tianity.  Men.  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  one  of  the  indications  of  man's  greatness. 
ieligi<Mi,  are  beings  cared  for  by  God,  to  It  shows  a  being  framed  to  make  progress 
whotn  He  has  given^  his  Son.  on  whom  He  through  difficulty,  suffering,  and  conflict ; 
pours  forth  his  Spirit,  and  whom  He  has  that  is,  it  shows  a  being  designed  for  the 
created  for  the  highest  good  in  the  universe,  highest  order  of  virtues ;  for  we  all  feel  by  an 
for  participation  in  his  own  perfections  and  unerring  instinct  that  virtue  is  elevated  in 
h-nppiness.  My  friends,  such  is  Christianity,  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which  it  sur- 
Our  scepticism  as  to  our  own  nature  cannot  mounts,  to  the  power  with  which  it  is  chosen 
quench  the  bright  light  which  that  religion  and  held  fast.  I  see  men  placed  by  their 
sheds  on  the  soul  and  on  the  prospects  of  Creator  on  a  field  of  battle,  but  compassed 
mankind;  and  just  as  far  as  we  receive  its  with  peril  that  they  may  triumph  over  it;  and, 
txu  Ji,  we  shall  honour  all  men.  though  often  overborne,  still  summoned  to 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  Christianity  new  efibrts,  still  privileged  to  approach  the 
speaks  of  man  as  a  sinner,  and  thus  points  Source  of  all  power,  and  to  seek  ' '  grace  in 
hjm  out  to  abhorrence  and  scorn.  I  know  it  time  of  need,"  and  still  addressed  in  tones  of 
speaks  of  human  sin,  but  it  does  not  speak  of  encouragement  by  a  celestial  Leader,  who 
this  as  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  soul,  has  himself  fought  and  conquered,  and  holds 
as  entering  into  the  essence  ofhuman  nature,  forth  to  them  his  own  crown  of  righteousness 
but  as  a  temporary  stain,  which  it  calls  on  us   and  victory. 

to  wnsh  away.  Its  greatest  doctrine  is,  that  From  these  brief  views  of  human  nature 
the  most  lost  arc  recoverable,  that  the  most  and  of  Christianity,  you  will  see  the  ground:^ 
fallen  may  rise,  and  tliat  there  is  no  height  of  of  the  solemn  obligation  of  honouring  all  men, 
puritv,  power,  felicity  in  the  universe,  to  of  attaching  infinite  importance  to  human 
whicfi  the  guiltiest  mind  may  not,  through  nature,  and  of  respecting  it,  even  In  its 
penitence,  attain.  Christianity,  indeed,  gives  present  infant,  feeble,  tottering  state.  This 
us  m  deeper,  keener  feeling  of  the  guilt  of  sentiment  of  honour  or  respect  for  human 
mankind  than  any  other  religion.  By  the  beings  strikes  me  more  and  more  as  essential 
revelation  of  perlection  in  the  character  of  to  the  Christian  character.  I  conceive  that  a 
JcsQS  Christ,  it  shows  us  how  imperfect  even  more  thorough  understanding  and  a  more 
the  best  men  are.  But  it  reveals  perfection  faithful  culture  of  this  would  do  very  much 
«i  [esos,  not  for  our  discouragement,  but  as   to  carry  forward  the  church  and  the  worid. 

•'  D 
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In  truth,  I  attach  to  this  sentiment  such  im- 
portance, that  I  measure  by  its  progress  the 
progress  of  society.  I  judge  of  public  events 
very  much  by  their  bearing  on  this.  I  esti- 
mate poUtical  revolutions  chiefly  by  their 
tendency  to  exalt  men's  conceptions  of  their 
nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  respect  for 
one  another's  claims.  The  present  stupendous 
movements  in  Europe  naturally  suggest,  and 
almost  force  upon  me,  this  illustration  of  the 
importance  which  I  have  given  to  the  senti- 
ment enjoined  in  our  text.  Allow  me  to 
detain  you  a  few  moments  on  this  topic. 

Wliat  is  it,  then,  I  ask,  which  makes  the 
present  revolutionary  movement  abroad  so 
interesting?  I  answer,  that  I  see  in  it  the 
principle  of  respect  for  human  nature  and 
for  the  human  race  developing  itself  more 
powerfully,  and  this  to  me  constitutes  its 
chief  interest.  I  see  in  it  proofs,  indications, 
that  the  mind  is  awakening  to  a  consciousness 
of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  it  is  made  for.  In 
this  movement  I  see  man  becoming  to  him- 
self a  higher  object.  I  see  him  attaining  to 
the  conviction  of  the  equal  and  indestructible 
rights  of  every  human  being.  I  see  the 
dawning  of  that  great  principle,  that  the 
individual  is  not  made  to  be  the  instrument 
of  others,  but  to  govern  himself  by  an  inward 
law,  and  to  advance  towards  his  proper  per- 
fection; that  he  belongs  to  himself  and  to 
God,  and  to  no  human  superior.  I  know, 
indeed,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
these  conceptions  are  exceedingly  unsettled 
and  obscure;  and,  in  truth,  little  effort  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  place  them  in  a  clear 
light,  and  to  give  them  a  definite  and  practical 
form  in  men's  minds.  The  multitude  know 
not  with  any  distinctness  what  they  want. 
Imagination,  unschooled  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience, dazzles  them  with  bright  but  base- 
less visions.  They  are  driven  onward  with  a 
perilous  violence,  by  a  vague  consciousness  of 
not  having  found  their  element ;  by  a  vague 
yet  noble  faith  in  a  higher  good  than  they 
have  attained;  by  impatience  under  restraints 
which  they  feel  to  be  degrading.  In  this 
violence,  however,  there  is  nothing  strange, 
nor  ought  it  to  discourage  us.  It  is,  I  believe, 
universally  true  that  great  principles,  in  their 
first  development,  mwifest  themselves  irregu- 
larly. It  is  so  in  religion.  In  history  we 
often  see  religion,  especially  after  long  de- 
pression, breaking  out  in  vehemence  and 
enthusiasm,  sometimes  stirring  up  bloody 
conflicts,  and  through  struggles  establishing 
a  calmer  empire  over  society.  In  like  manner, 
political  history  shows  us  that  men's  con- 
sciousness of  their  rights  and  essential 
equality  has  at  first  developed  itself  passion- 
ately. Still  the  consciousness  is  a  noble  one, 
and  the  presage  of  a  better  social  state. 

Am  I  asked,  what  I  hope  from  the  present 


revolutionary  movements  in  Europe?  t  an- 
swer, that  I  hope  a  good  which  includes  all 
others,  and  which  almost  hides  all  others  from 
my  view.  I  hope  the  subversion  of  institu- 
tions by  which  the  true  bond  between  man 
and  man  has  been  more  or  less  dissolved,  by 
which  the  will  of  one  or  a  few  has  broken 
down  the  will,  the  heart,  the  conscience  of  the 
many ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the  place  of  these, 
are  to  grow  up  institutions  which  will  express, 
cherish,  and  spread  far  and  wide  a  just  re- 
spect for  human  nature,  which  will  strengthen 
in  men  a  consciousness  of  their  powers,  duties, 
and  rights,  which  ^yill  train  the  individual  to 
moral  and  religious  independence,  which  will 
propose  as  their  end  the  elevation  of  all  orders 
of  the  community,  and  which  will  give  full 
scope  to  the  best  minds  in  this  work  of  general 
improvement.  I  do  not  say  that  I  expect  it 
to  be  suddenly  realized.  The  sun,  which  is 
to  bring  on  a  brighter  day,  is  rising  in  thick 
and  threatening  clouds.  Perhaps  the  minds 
of  men  were  never  more  unquiet  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Still  I  do  not  despair.  That 
a  higher  order  of  Ideas  or  principles  is  begin- 
ning to  be  unfolded ;  that  a  wider  philanthropy 
is  beginning  to  triumph  over  the  distinctions 
of  ranks  and  nations  ;  that  a  new  feeling  ot 
what  is  due  to  the  ignorant,  poor,  and  de- 
praved, has  sprung  up ;  that  the  right  of  eveiy 
human  being  to  such  an  education  as  shall 
call  forth  his  best  faculties,  and  train  him  more 
and  more  to  control  himself,  is  recognized  as 
it  never  was  before ;  and  that  government  is 
more  and  more  regarded  as  intended  not  to 
elevate  the  few,  but  to  guard  the  rights  of  all; 
that  these  great  revolutions  in  principle  have 
commenced  and  are  spreading,  who  can  deny  ? 
and  to  me  they  are  prophetic  of  an  improved 
condition  of  human  nature  and  human  affairs. 
— Oh,  that  this  melioration  might  be  accom- 
phshed  without  blood  !  As  a  Christian,  1  feel 
a  misgiving,  when  I  rejoice  in  any  good,  how- 
ever great,  for  which  this  fearful  price  has  been 
paid.  In  truth,  a  good  so  won  is  necessarily 
imperfect  and  generally  transient.  War  may 
subvert  a  despotism,  but  seldom  builds  up 
better  institiUions.  Even  when  joined,  as  in 
our  own  history,  >vith  high  principles,  it  in- 
flames and  leaves  behind  it  passions  which 
make  liberty  a  feverish  conflict  of  jealous 
parties,  and  which  expose  a  people  to  the 
tyranny  of  faction  imder  the  forms  of  freedom. 
Few  things  impair  men's  reverence  for  human 
nature  more  than  war;  and  did  I  not  see  other 
and  holier  influences  than  the  sword  working 
out  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  I  should 
indeed  despair. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  spoken  of  the 
grounds  and  importance  of  that  honour  oi 
respect  which  is  due  from  us,  and  enjoined  on 
us,  towards  all  human  beings.  The  various 
forms  in  which  this  principle  is  to  be  exerdsed 
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or  manifested,  I  want  time  to  enlarge  on.  I 
would  only  say,  "  Honour  all  men. "  Honour 
man.  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
earthly  course.  Honour  the  child.  Welcome 
into  hieing  the  infant,  with  a  feeling  of  its  mys- 
terious grandeur,  with  the  feeling  that  an  im- 
mortal existence  has  begun,  that  a  spirit  has 
been  kindled  which  is  never  to  be  quenched. 
Honour  the  child.  On  this  principle  all  good 
education  rests.  Never  shall  we  learn  to  train 
lip  the  child  till  we  take  it  in  our  arms,  as 
Jesus  did,  and  feel  distinctly  that  "  of  such  is 
ibe  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  that  short  sen- 
tence is  taught  the  spirit  of  the  true  system  of 
education;  and,  for  want  of  imderstanding  it. 
Utile  effectual  aid,  I  fear,  is  yet  given  to  the 
heavenly  principle  in  the  infant  soul. — ^Again. 
Honour  tne  poor.  This  sentiment  of  respect 
is  essential  to  improving  the  connection  be- 
tween the  more  and  less  prosperous  conditions 
of  society.  This  alone  makes  beneficence 
truly  godlike.  Without  it,  almsgiving  de- 
grades the  receiver.  We  must  learn  how 
slight  and  shadowy  are  the  distinctions  be- 
tween us  and  the  poor;  and  that  the  last  in 
outward  condition  may  be  first  in  the  best 
attributes  of  humanity.  A  fraternal  union, 
founded  on  this  deep  conviction,  and  intended 
to  lift  up  and  strengthen  the  exposed  and 
tempted  poor,  is  to  do  infinitely  more  for  that 
sufleiing  class  than  all  our  artificial  associa- 
tions; and  till  Christianity  shall  have  breathed 


into  us  this  spirit  of  respect  for  our  nature, 
wherever  it  is  found,  we  shall  do  them  little 
good.  I  conceive  that,  in  the  present  low 
state  of  Christian  nrtue,  we  little  apprehend 
the  power  which  might  be  exerted  over  the 
fallen  and  destitute,  bv  a  benevolence  which 
should  truly,  thoroughly  recognize  in  them  the 
image  of  God. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  yet  heard  or  can 
comprehend  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  a  man, 
thoroughly  impressed  with  this  sentiment, 
would  speak  to  a  fellow-creature.  It  is  a 
language  hardly  known  on  earth;  and  no 
eloquence,  I  believe,  has  achieved  such  won- 
ders as  it  is  destined  to  accomplish.  I  must 
stop,  though  I  have  but  begun  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  which  I  have  urced,  I 
will  close  as  I  began,  with  saying,  that  the 
great  revelation  which  man  now  needs  is  a 
revelation  of  man  to  himself.  The  faith  which 
is  most  wanted  is  a  faith  in  what  we  and  our 
fellow-beings  may  become,  a  faith  in  the 
divine  germ  or  principle  in  every  soul.  In 
regard  to  most  of  what  are  called  the  mys- 
teries of  religion,  we  may  innocently  be  igno- 
rant. But  the  mystery  within  ourselves,  the 
mvstery  of  our  spiritual,  accountable,  immor- 
tal nature,  it  behoves  us  to  explore.  Happy 
are  they  who  have  begun  to  penetrate  it,  and 
in  whom  it  has  awakened  feelings  of  awe 
towards  themselves,  and  of  deep  interest  and 
honour  towards  their  fellow-creatures. 


ON    THE    ELEVATION    OF    THE    LABOURING 
CLASSES. 


iNTRODUC-rORY  REMARKS. 
The  following  Lectures  were  prepared  for  two 
meetings  of  mechanics,  one  of  them  consisting 
of  apprentices,  the  ot  her  of  adults.  For  watit 
of  strength  they  were  delivered  only  to  the 
fbnner,  though,  in  preparing  them,  I  had  kept 
the  latter  also  in  view.  "The  Mechanic 
Apprentices'  Library  Association,"  at  whose 
request  the  Lectures  are  published,  is  an  in- 
stitution of  much  promise,  not  only  fumisliing 
a  considerable  means  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment, but  increasing  the  self-respect  and  con- 
ducing to  the  moral  safety  of  the  members. 

When  I  entered  on  this  task,  I  thought 
or  preparing  only  one  lecture  of  the  usual 
length.  But  I  soon  found  that  I  could  not 
do  justice  Xo  itiv  Tiews  in  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass. I  thefemre  determined  to  write  at 
ttxge,  And  to  communicate  through  the  press 
fbe  results  of  my  labour,  if  they  should  be 
dMM^f  wortfqr  of  publicadon.     With  this 


purpose,  I  introduced  topics  which  I  did  not 
deliver,  and  which  1  thought  might  be  use- 
fully presented  to  some  who  might  not  hear 
me.  I  make  this  statement  to  prevent  the 
objection,  that  the  lectures  are  not,  in  all 
things,  adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
delivered.  Whilst  written  chiefly  for  a  class, 
they  were  also  intended  for  the  community. 

As  the  same  general  subject  is  discussed  in 
these  Lectures  as  in  the  "Ivecture  on  Self- 
Culture,'*  published  last  winter,  therts  will,  of 
course,  be  found  in  them  that  coincidence  of 
thoughts  which  always  takes  place  in  the 
writings  of  a  man  who  has  the  inculcation 
of  certain  great  principles  much  at  heart. 
Still,  the  point  of  view,  the  mode  of  discu.s- 
sion,  and  the  choice  of  topics,  differ  much 
in  the  two  productions ;  so  that  my  state  of 
mind  would  be  given  very  imperfectly  were 
the  present  Lectures  withheld. 

This  is,  probably,  the  last  opportunity  I 
D  a 
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shall  have  for  communicating  with  the  labour- 
ing classes  through  the  press.  I  may,  there- 
fore, be  allowed  to  express  my  earnest  wishes 
foe  their  happiness,  and  my  strong  hope  that 
they  will  justify  the  conficicnce  of  their  friends, 
and  will  prove  by  their  example  the  possibility 
of  joining  with  labour  all  the  improvements 
which  do  honour  to  our  nature.— W.  E.  C. 
Boston,  Feb.  nth,  1840.. 

Lecture  I. 
It  is  with  no  common  pleasure  that  I  take 
part  in  the  present  course  of  Lectures.  Such 
a  course  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  very 
interesting  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  their  fellow-creatures.  We  hear 
much  of  the  improvements  of  our  age.  The 
wonders  achieved  by  machinery  are  the  com- 
mon talk  of  every  circle ;  but  I  confess  that, 
to  me,  this  gathering  of  mechanics'  appren- 
tices, whose  chief  bond  of  union  is  a  library, 
and  who  come  together  weekly  to  refresh  and 
improve  themselves  by  the  best  instruction 
which  the  state  of  society  places  within  their 
reach,  is  more  encouraging  than  all  the  miracles 
of  the  machinist.  In  this  meeting  I  see,  what  I 
desire  most  to  see,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  beginning  to  comprehend  themselves  and 
their  true  happiness,  that  they  are  catching 
glimpses  of  the  great  work  and  vocation  of 
human  beings,  and  are  rising  to  their  true 
place  in  the  social  state.  The  present  meet- 
ing indicates  a  far  more  radical,  more  impor- 
tant change  in  the  world,  than  the  steam- 
engine,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  in 
a  fortnight.  That  members  of  the  labouring 
class,  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work,  should 
assemble  in  such  a  hall  as  this,  to  hear 
lectures  on  science,  history,  ethics,  and  ihe 
most  stirring  topics  of  the  day,  from  men 
whose  education  is  thought  to  fit  them  for 
the  highest  offices,  is  a  proof  of  a  social 
revolution  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set, 
and  from  which  too  much  cannot  be  hoped. 
I  see  in  it  a  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  degra- 
dation passed  by  ages  on  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. I  see  in  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in 
which  it  will  be  understood  that  the  first 
object  of  society  is  to  give  incitements  and 
means  of  progress  to  all  its  members.  I  see 
in  it  the  s^  of  the  approaching  triumph  of 
men's  spiritual  over  their  outward  and  material 
interests.  In  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  know- 
ledge and  for  refined  pleasures  which  this 
coiuse  of  lectures  indicater.  in  those  who 
labour,  I  see  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  not 
alwajrs  to  be  weighed  down  by  toils  for  animal 
life  and  by  the  appetite  for  animal  indulgences. 
I  do  attach  great  importance  to  this  meeting, 
not  for  its  own  sake  or  its  immediate  benefits, 
but  as  a  token  and  pledge  of  a  new  impulse 
given  to  society  through  all  its  conditions. 


On  this  account,  I  take  more  pleasure  ift 
speaking  here  than  I  should  feel  in  being 
summoned  to  pronounce  a  show-oration  be- 
fore all  the  kings  and  nobles  on  earth,  la 
truth,  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  shows. 
The  age  is  too  stirring,  we  are  pressed  on  by 
too  solemn  interests,  to  be  justified  in  making 
speeches  for  self-display  or  mere  amusement. 
He  who  cannot  say  something  in  sympathy 
with,  or  in  aid  of,  the  great  movements  of 
humanity,  might  as  well  hold  his  peace. 

With  these  feelings  and  convictions,  I  am 
naturally,  almost  necessarily,  led  to  address 
you  on  a  topic  which  must  ensure  the  atten- 
tion of  such  an  audience,  namely,  the  Eleva- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  community  who 
subsist  by  the  labour  of  the  hands.  I'his 
work,  I  have  said,  is  going  on.  I  may  add, 
that  it  is  advancing  nowhere  so  rapidly  as  in 
this  city.  I  do  not  believe  that,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of  improvement  has 
anywhere  seized  so  strongly  on  those  who 
live  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  as  among 
ourselves.  Here  it  is  nothing  rare  to  meet 
the  union  of  intellectual  culture  and  self- 
respect  with  hard  work.  Here  the  prejudice 
against  labour  as  degrading  has  very  much 
given  way.  This,  then,  is  the  place  where  the 
subject  which  I  have  proposed  should  be 
discussed.  We  ought  to  consider  in  what 
the  true  elevation  of  the  labouring  portion 
consists,  how  far  it  is  practicable,  and  how  it 
may  be  helped  onward.  The  subject,  I  am 
aware,  is  surrounded  with  much  prejudice 
and  error.  Great  principles  need  to  be 
brought  out,  and  their  application  plainly 
stated.  There  are  serious  objections  to  be 
met,  fears  to  be  disarmed,  and  rash  hopes 
to  be  crushed.  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
mastered  the  topic.  But  I  can  claim  one 
merit,  that  of  coming  to  the  discussion  with 
a  feeling  of  its  importance,  and  with  a  deep 
interest  in  the  class  of  people  whom  it  con- 
cerns. I  trust  that  this  expression  of  interest 
will  not  be  set  down  as  mere  words,  or  as 
meant  to  answer  any  selfish  purpose.  A 
politician  who  professes  attachment  to  the 
people  is  suspected  to  love  them  for  their 
votes.  But  a  man,  who  neither  seeks  nor 
would  accept  any  place  within  their  gift,  may 
hope  to  be  listened  to  as  their  friend.  As 
a  friend,  I  would  speak  plainly.  I  cannot 
flatter.  I  see  defects  in  the  labouring  classes. 
I  think  that,  as  yet,  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  made  little  progress ;  that  the  prejudices 
and  passions,  the  sensuality  and  selfishness  of 
multitudes  among  them,  are  formidable  bar- 
riers to  improvement ;  that  multitudes  have 
not  waked  as  vet  to  a  dim  conception  of  the 
end  for  which  they  are  to  struggle.  My 
hopes  do  not  blind  me  to  what  exists ;  and 
with  this  clear  sense  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
multitude  of  men,  1  cannot,  without  guilt, 
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uinister  to  their  vanity.  Not  that  they  alone 
■re  to  be  chaj;ged  with  deiicieDcies.  Look 
where  we  may,  we  shall  discern  in  all  classes 
grouixl  for  condemnation ;  and  whoever  would 
do  good,  ought  ta«peaJc  th»  truth  of  all.  only 
rcnnembering  that  he  is  to  speak  with  sym- 
pathy, and  with  a  consciousness  of  bis  own 
tallibleness  and  infirmity. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  elevation  of  the 
latxnxring  multitude.  I  wish  that  it  may  be 
understood  that  I  shall  often  speak  prospec- 
tively, or  of  changes  and  improvements 
which  are  not  to  be  expected  immediately 
or  soon ;  and  this  I  say,  that  I  may  not  \be 
set  down  as  a  dreamer,  expecting  to  regene- 
rate the  world  in  a  day.  I  fear,  however, 
that  this  explanation  will  not  shield  me  from 
this  and  like  reproaches.  There  are  men 
who,  in  the  iace  of  all  history,  of  the  great 
changes  wrought  in  men's  condition,  and  of 
the  new  principles  which  are  now  acting  on 
society,  maintain  that  the  future  is  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  past,  and  probably  a  faded 
rather  than  bright  copy.  From  such  I  diflcr, 
and  did  I  not  differ,  I  would  not  stand 
here.  Did  I  expect  nothing  better  from 
human  nature  than  I  see,  I  should  have  no 
heart  for  the  present  efifort,  poor  as  it  may  be. 
I  sec  the  signs  of  a  better  futurity,  and 
especially  signs  that  the  large  class  by 
whose  toil  we  all  live  are  rising  from  the 
dost;  and  this  faith  is  my  only  motive  to 
what  I  now  offer. 

The  elevation  of  the  labouring  portion  of 
society :  this  is  our  subject.  1  shall  first 
consider  in  what  this  consists.  I  shall  then 
consider  some  objections  to  its  practicable- 
ncss,  and  to  this  point  shall  devote  no  small 
parr  of  the  discussion;  and  shall  close  the 
subject  with  giving  some  grounds  of  my  faith 
and  hope  in  regard  to  the  most  numerous 
class  of  our  fellow-beings. 

I.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  labouring  class?  Ihis  is  our 
first  topic.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  I 
will  begin  with  staring  what  is  not  meant  by  it, 
in  what  it  does  not  consist. — I  say,  then,  that 
by  the  clevaUon  of  the  labourer,  I  do  not 
understand  that  he  is  to  be  raised  above  the 
need  of  labour.  I  do  not  expect  a  series  of 
improvements,  by  which  he  is  to  be  released 
from  his  daily  work.  Still  more,  I  have  no 
(ksire  to  dismiss  him  from  his  workshop  and 
farm,  to  take  the  spade  and  axe  from  his 
band,  and  to  make  his  life  a  long  holiday.  I 
have  faith  in  labour,  and  I  see  the  goodness 
of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world  where  labour 
alone  can  keep  us  alive.  I  would  not  change, 
if  I  could,  our  subjection  to  phvsical  laws, 
our  exposure  to  hunger  and  cold,  and  the 
oeccssiiy  of  constant  conflicts  with  the  raate- 
nal  work).  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  so  temper 
te  ^esnoits,  that  they  shotald  infuse  into  us 


only  grateful  sensations,  that  they  should 
make  vegetation  so  exuberant  as  to  anticipate 
every  want,  and  the  minerals  so  ductile  as  to 
offer  no  resistance  to  our  strength  and  skilL 
Such  a  world  would  make  a  contemptible 
race.  Man  owes  his  growth,  his  energy, 
chiefly  to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that  con- 
flict with  difficulty,  which  we  call  Effort. 
Easy,  pleasant  work  does  not  make  robust 
minds,  docs  not  give  men  a  consciousness  of 
their  powers,  does  not  train  them  to  endur- 
ance, to  perseverance,  to  steady  force  of 
will,  that  force  without  which  all  other  acqui- 
sitions avail  nothing.  Manual  labour  is  a 
school  in  which  men  are  placed  to  get  energy 
of  purpose  and  character— a  vastly  more  im- 
portant endowment  than  all  the  learning  of 
all  other-  schools.  They  are  placed,  indeed, 
under  hard  masters,  physical  sufferings  and 
wants,  the  power  of  fearful  elements,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  all  human  things;  but  these 
stern  teachers  do  a  work  which  no  compas- 
sionate, indulgent  friend  could  do  for  us ;  and 
true  wisdom  will  bless  Providence  for  their 
sharp  ministry.  I  have  great  faith  in  hard 
work.  The  material  world  does  much  for  the 
mind  by  its  beauty  and  order;  but  it  does 
more  for  our  minds  by  the  pains  it  inflicts,  by 
its  obstinate  resistance,  which  nothing  but 
patient  toil  can  overcome ;  by  its  vast  forces, 
which  nothing  but  unremitting  skill  and  efifort 
can  turn  to  our  use;  by  its  perils,  which 
demand  continual  vigilance;  and  by  its  ten- 
dencies to  decay.  1  believe  that  difficulties 
are  more  important  to  the  human  mind  than 
what  we  call  assistances.  Work  we  all  must, 
if  we  mean  to  bring  out  and  perfect  our 
nature.  Even  if  we  do  not  work  with  the 
hands,  we  must  undergo  equivalent  toil  in 
some  other  direction.  No  business  or  study 
which  does  not  present  obstacles,  tasking  to 
the  full  the  intellect  and  the  will,  is  worthy  of 
a  man.  In  science,  he  who  does  not  grapple 
with  hard  questions,  who  does  not  concentrate 
his  whole  intellect  in  vigorous  attention,  who 
does  not  aim  to  penetrate  what  at  first  repels 
him,  will  never  attain  to  mental  force.  The 
uses  of  toil  reach  beyond  the  present  world. 
The  capacity  of  steady,  earnest  laboin:  is,  I 
apprehend,  one  of  our  great  preparations  for 
another  state  of  being.  When  1  see  the  vast 
amount  of  toil  required  of  men,  I  feel  that 
it  must  have  important  connections  with  their 
future  existence;  and  that  he  who  has  met 
thb  discipline  manfully,  has  laid  one  essential 
foundation  of  improvement,  exertion,  and 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  You  will 
here  see  that  to  me  labour  has  great  dignity. 
It  is  not  merely  the  grand  instrument  by 
which  the  earth  is  overspread  with  fruitfulness 
and  beauty,  and  the  ocean  subdued,  and 
matter  wrought  into  innumerable  fonps  for 
comfort  and  ornament.    It  has  a  far  higher 
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function,  which  is  to  give  force  to  the  will, 
efficiency,  courage,  the  capacity  of  endurance, 
and  of  persevering  devotion  to  far-reaching 
plans.  Alas,  for  the  man  who  has  not 
learned  to  work !  He  is  a  poor  creature.  He 
does  not  know  himself.  He  depends  on 
others,  with  no  capacity  of  making  returns 
for  the  support  they  give ;  and  lei  him  not 
fancy  that  he  has  a  monopoly  of  enjoyment. 
Ease,  rest,  owes  its  deliciousness  to  toil;  and 
no  toil  is  so  burdensome  as  the  rest  of  him 
who  has  nothing  to  task  and  quicken  his 
powers. 

I  do  not,  then,  desire  to  release  the  labourer 
from  toil.  This  is  not  the  elevation  to  be 
sought  for  him.  Manual  labour  is  a  great 
good;  but,  in  so  saying,  I  must  be  under- 
stood to  speak  of  labour  in  its  just  propor- 
tions. In  excess,  it  docs  great  harm.  It  is 
not  a  good,  when  made  the  sole  work  of  life. 
It  must  be  joined  with  higher  means  of  im- 

Srovement,  or  it  degrades  instead  of  exalting, 
fan  has  a  various  nature,  which  requires  a 
variety  of  occupation  and  discipline  for  its 
growth.  Study,  meditation,  society,  and 
relaxation  should  be  mixed  up  with  his 
physical  toils.  He  has  intellect,  heart,  imagi- 
nation, taste,  as  well  as  bones  and  muscles ; 
and  he  is  grievously  wronged  when  compelled 
to  exclusive  drudgery  for  bodily  subsistence. 
Life  should  be  an  alternation  of  employments, 
so  diversified  as  to  call  the  whole  man  into 
action.  Unhappily,  our  present  civilization 
is  far  from  realizing  this  idea.  It  tends  to 
increase  the  amount  of  manual  toil,  at  the 
very  time  that  it  renders  this  toil  less  favour- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  The  division 
of  labour,  which  distinguishes  civili/ed  from 
savage  Ufe,  and  to  which  we  owe  chiefly  the 
perfection  of  the  arts,  tends  to  dwarf  the 
intellectual  powers,  by  confining  the  activity 
of  the  individual  to  a  narrow  range,  to  a  few 
details,  perhaps  to  the  heading  of  pins,  the 
pointing  of  nails,  or  the  tying  together  of 
broken  strings ;  so  that  while  the  savage  has 
his  faculties  sharpened  by  various  occupa- 
tions, and  by  exposure  to  various  perils,  the 
civilized  man  treads  a  monotonous,  stupefy- 
ing round  of  unthinking  toil.  This  cannot, 
must  not,  always  be.  Variety  of  action, 
corresponding  to  the  variety  of  human  powers, 
and  fitted  to  develop  all,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  human  civilization.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  philanthropists.  In  proportion 
as  Christianity  shall  spread  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  there  will  and  must  be  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  toils  and  means  of  im- 
provement. That  system  of  labour  which 
saps  the  health,  and  shortens  life,  and 
famishes  intellect,  needs,  and  must  receive, 
great  modification.  Still,  labour  in  due  pro- 
portion is  an  important  part  of  our  present 
lot.    It  is  the  condition  of  all  outward  com- 


forts and  improvements,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  conspires,  with  higher  means  and 
influences,  in  ministering  to  the  vigour  and 
growth  of  the  soul.  Let  us  not  fight  against 
it.  We  need  this  admonition,  because  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  general  disposition 
to  shun  laboiu: ;  and  this  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  bad  sign  of  oiu-  times.  The  city  is 
thronged  with  adventurers  from  the  country, 
and  the  liberal  professions  are  overstocked,  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  the  primeval  sentence 
of  living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  to 
this  crowding  of  men  into  trade  we  owe  not 
only  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  but,  what  is 
far  worse,  the  demoralization  of  the  com- 
munity. It  generates  excessive  competition, 
which  of  necessity  generates  fraud.  Trade 
is  turned  to  gambling;  and  a  spirit  of  mad 
speculation  exposes  public  and  private  inte- 
rests to  a  disastrous  instability.  It  is,  then, 
no  part  of  the  philanthropy  which  would 
elevate  the  labouring  body,  to  exempt  them 
from  manual  toil.  In  truth,  a  wise  philan- 
thropy would,  if  possible,  persuade  all  men  of 
all  conditions  to  mix  up  a  measiu^  of  this 
toil  with  their  other  pursuits.  The  body  as 
well  as  the  mind  needs  vigorous  exertion,  and 
even  the  studious  would  be  happier  were  they 
trained  to  labour  as  well  as  thought.  Let  us 
learn  to  regard  manual  toil  as  the  true 
discipline  of  a  man.  Not  a  few  of  the 
wisest,  grandest  spirits  have  toiled  at  the 
work-bench  and  the  plough. 

I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of  the 
labouring  mass,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  arc  to 
be  released  from  labour.  I  add,  in  the  next 
place,  that  this  elevation  is  not  to  be  gained 
by  efforts  to  force  themselves  into  what  are 
called  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  I  wish 
them  to  rise,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  trans- 
form them  into  gentlemen  or  kidies,  according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  these  terms.  I 
desire  for  them  not  an  outward  and  showy, 
but  an  inward  and  real  change ;  not  to  give 
them  new  titles  and  an  artificial  rank,  but 
substantial  improvements  and  real  claims  to 
respect.  I  have  no  wish  to  dress  them  from 
a  Parisian  tailor's  shop,  ox^  to  teach  them 
manners  from  a  dancing-schooL  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  them,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  doff 
their  working  dress,  that  they  may  play  a 
part  in  richly  attired  circles.  I  have  no 
desire  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
luxurious  feasts,  or  should  get  a  taste  for 
gorgeous  upholstery.  There  is  nothing  cruel 
in  the  necessity  which  sentences  the  multi- 
tude of  men  to  eat,  dress,  and  lodge  plainly 
and  simply,  especially  where  the  sentence  is 
executed  so  mildly  as  in  this  country.  In  this 
country,  where  the  demand  for  labour  is 
seldom  interrupted,  and  the  openings  for 
enterprise  are  numerous  beyond  precedent, 
the  labouring  class,  with  few  exceptions,  may 
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weU  be  satisfied  with  their  accommodations,  dage  to  attract  the   respect  of  all  around 

Vciy  many  of    them   need    nothing   but  a  him. 

higher  taste  for  beauty,  order,  and  neatness,  I  have  said,  that  the  people  are  not  to  bo 
Id  giv-e  an  air  of  refinement  and  grace  as  well  elevated  by  escaping  labour,  or  by  pressing 
as  QomioTt  to  their  establishments.  In  this  into  a  different  rank.  Once  more,  I  do  not 
country,  the  mass  of  labourers  have  their  share  mean  by  the  elevation  of  the  people,  that 
of  outward  good.  Their  food,  abundant  and  they  should  become  self-important  politicians; 
healthful,  seasoned  with  the  appetite  which  that,  as  individuals  or  a  class,  they  should 
labour  gives,  is,  on  the  whole,  sweeter  as  well  seize  on  political  power;  that  by  uniting  their 
iii  healthier  tlian  the  elaborate  luxuries  of  the  votes  they  should  triumph  over  the  more  pros- 
prosperous  ;  and  their  sleep  is  sounder  and  pcrous ;  or  that  the^  should  succeed  in  bend- 
mofc  refreshing  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ing  the  administration  of  government  to  their 
less  employed.  Were  it  a  possible  thing,  I  particular  interests.  An  individual  is  not 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  turned  into  men  elevated  by  figuring  in  public  affiairs,  or  even 
and  women  of  fashion.  Fashion  is  a  poor  by  getting  into  office.  He  needs  previous 
vocation.  Its  creed,  that  idleness  is  a  privi-  elevation  to  save  him  from  disgrace  in  his 
l^c,  and  work  a  disgrace,  is  among  the  public  relations.  To  govern  one's  self,  not 
deadliest  errors.  "Without  depth  of  tliought,  others,  is  true  glory.  To  ser\'e  through  love, 
or  earnestness  of  feeling,  or  strength  of  pur-  not  to  rule,  is  Christian  greatness.  Office  is 
pDse,  Kving  an  unreal  Ufe,  sacrificing  sub-  not  dignity.  The  lowest  men,  because  most 
stance  to  show,  substituting  the  factitious  for  faithless  in  principle,  most  servile  to  opinion, 
the  natural,  mistaking  a  crowd  for  society,  are  to  be  found  in  office.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
finding  its  chief  pleasure  in  ridicule,  and  but  the  truth  should  be  spoken,  that,  at 
exhaxistlng  its  ingenuity  in  expedients  for  the  present  moment,  political  action  in  this 
killing  time,  fashion  is  among  the  last  influ-  coimtry  does  little  to  lift  up  any  who  are  con- 
ences  under  which  a  human  being  who  cemed  in  it.  It  stands  in  opposition  to  a  high 
respects  himself,  or  who  comprehends  the  morality.  Politics,  indeed,  regarded  as  the 
great  end  of  hfe,  would  desire  to  be  placed,  study  and  pursuit  of  the  true,  enduring  goocf 
I  use  strong  language,  becaus«  I  would  of  a  community,  as  the  application  of  greats 
combat  the  disposition,  too  common  in  the  unchangeable  principles  to  public  affairs,  is  a 
labouring  mass,  to  regard  what  is  called  the  noble  sphere  of  thought  and  action;  but  poli- 
upper  class  with  envy  or  admiration.  This  tics,  in  its  common  sense,  or  considered  as  the 
disposition  manifests  itself  among  them  in  invention  of  temporary  shifts,  as  the  playing 
various  forms.  Thus,  when  one  of  their  of  a  subtile  game,  as  the  tactics  of  party  for 
number  prospers,  he  is  apt  to  forget  his  old  gaining  power  and  the  spoils  of  office,  and 
acquaintance,  and  to  work  his  way,  if  possible,  lot  elevating  one  set  of  men  above  another,  is 
into  a  more  fashionable  caste.  As  far,  indeed,  a  paltry  and  debasing  concern.  The  labouring 
as  he  extends  his  acquamtance  among  the  class  are  sometimes  stimulated  to  seek  power 
intelligent,  refined,  generous,  and  truly  honour-  as  a  class,  and  this  it  is  thought  will  raise 
able,  he  nvakes  a  substantial  improvement  of  them.  But  no  class,  as  such,  should  bear  rule 
his  condition  ;  but  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  among  us.  All  conditions  of  society  should 
he  is  admitted  by  way  of  favour  into  a  circle  be  represented  in  the  government,  and  alike 
%fchich  has  few  claims  beyond  those  of  greater  protected  by  it ;  nor  can  anything  be  expected 
luxuries  and  show,  and  which  bestows  on  but  disgrace  to  the  individual  and  the  country, 
him  a  patronLring,  condescending  notice,  in  from  the  success  of  any  class  in  grasping  at  a 
exchange  for  his  old,  honourable  influence  .monopoly  of  political  power.  I  would  by  no 
among  his  original  associates,  he  does  any-  means  discourage  the  attention  of  the  people 
thing  but  rise.  Such  is  not  the  elevation  I  to  politics.  They  ought  to  study  in  earnest 
desire  for  the  labourer.  I  do  not  desire  him  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  principles  of 
to  struggle  into  another  rank.  Let  him  not  our  institutions,  the  tendencies  of  public  mea- 
be  a  servile  copyist  of  other  classes,  but  aim  sures.  But  the  unhappiness  is,  they  do  not 
at  something  higher  than  has  yet  been  study;  and,  until  they  do,  they  cannot  rise  by 
realized  in  any  body  of  men.  Let  him  not  political  action.  A  great  amount  of  time, 
associate  the  idea  of  Dignity  or  Honour  with  which,  if  well  used,  would  form  an  enlightened 
certain  modes  of  living,  or  certain  outward  population,  is  now  wasted  on  newspapers  and 
connections.  I  woxdd  have  every  man  stand  conversations  which  inflame  the  passions, 
on  his  own  ground,  and  take  his  place  which  unscrupulously  distort  the  truth,  which 
among  men  according  to  personal  endow-  denounce  moral  independence  as  treachery  to 
ments  and  worth,  and  not  according  to  out-  one's  party,  which  agitate  the  country  for  no 
ward  appendages;  and  I  would  have  every  higherendthanatriumphoveropponents;and 
member  of  the  community  furnished  with  thus  multitudes  are  degraded  into  men-wor- 
such  means  of  improvement,  that,  if  faithful  shippers  or  men-haters,  into  the  dupes  of  the 
tp  himself,  he  may  need  no  outward  appen-  ambitious,  or  the  sI^vqs  of »  faction.    To  rise, 
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the  people  must  substitute  reflection  for  pas- 
sion. There  is  no  other  way.  By  these  re- 
marks I  do  not  mean  to  charge  on  the  labour- 
ing class  all  the  passionateness  of  the  country. 
All  classes  partake  of  the  madness,  and  all 
are  debased  by  it.  The  fiery  spirits  are  not 
confined  to  one  portion  of  the  community. 
The  men  whose  ravings  resound  through  the 
hall  of  Congress,  and  are  then  circulated 
through  the  country  as  eloquence,  are  not  taken 
from  among  those  who  toil.  Partv  prejudices 
break  out  as  fiercely  on  the  exchange,  and 
even  in  the  saloon,  as  in  the  workshop.  The 
disease  has  spread  everywhere.  Yet  it  does 
not  dishearten  me,  for  I  see  that  it  admits  of 
mitigation,  if  not  of  cure.  I  trust  that  these 
lectures,  and  other  sources  of  intellectual  en- 
joyment now  opening  to  the  public,  will  abate 
the  fever  of  politicsd  excitement,  by  giving 
better  occupation  to  the  mind.  Much,  too, 
may  be  hoped  from  the  growing  self-respect  of 
the  people,  which  will  make  them  shrink  in- 
dignantly from  the  disgrace  of  being  used  as 
blinded  pai  tisans  and  unreflecting  tools.  Much 
also  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  discovery,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  made,  that  the  im- 
portance of  government  is  enormously  over- 
rated, that  it  does  not  deserve  all  this  stir, 
that  there  are  vastly  more  effectual  means  of 
human  happiness.  Political  institutions  are 
to  be  less  and  less  deified,  and  to  shrink  into 
a  narrower  space ;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
a  wiser  estimate  of  government  prevails,  the 
present  frenzy  of  political  excitement  will  be 
discovered  and  put  to  shame. 

I  have  now  said  what  I  do  not  mean  by 
the  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is 
not  an  outward  change  of  condition.  It  is 
not  release  from  labour.  It  is  not  struggling 
for  another  rank.  It  is  not  political  power. 
I  understand  something  deeper.  I  know 
but  one  elevation  of  a  human  being,  and 
that  is  Elevation  of  Soul.  Without  this, 
it  matters  nothing  where  a  man  stands  or 
what  he  possesses ;  and  with  it,  he  towers,  he 
is  one  of  God's  nobility,  no  matter  what  place 
he  holds  in  the  social  scale.  There  is  but  one 
elevation  for  a  labourer,  and  for  all  other 
men.  There  are  not  different  kinds  of  dignity 
for  different  orders  of  men,  but  one  and  the 
same  to  all.  The  only  elevation  of  a  human 
being  consists  in  the  exercise,  growth,  enei^ 
of  the  higher  principles  and  powers  of  his 
soul.  A  bird  may  be  shot  upward  to  the 
skies  by  a  foreign  force ;  but  it  rises,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  it  spreads 
its  own  wings  and  soars  by  its  own  Hving 
power.  So  a  n^an  may  be  thrust  upward 
into  a  conspicuous  place  by  outward  acci- 
dents ;  but  he  rises  only  in  so  far  as  he  exerts 
himself,  and  expands  his  best  faculties,  and 
ascends  by  a  free  effort  to  a  nobler  region  of 
thought  and  action.    Such  is  the  ele>'ation  I 


desire  for  the  labourer,  and  I  desire  no  other. 
This  elevation  is  indeed  to  be  aided  by  an  im- 
provement of  his  outward  condition,  and  in  turn 
it  greatly  improves  his  outward  lot ;  and  thus 
connected,  outward  good  is  real  and  great ;  but 
supposing  it  to  exist  in  separation  from  inward 
growth  and  life,  it  would  be  nothing  worth, 
nor  would  I  raise  a  finger  to  promote  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  such  elevation 
as  I  have  spoken  of  is  not  and  cannot  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  lalwuring  multitude, 
and  of  consequence  they  ought  not  to  be  tan- 
talized with  dreams  of  its  attainment.  It  will 
be  said,  that  the  principal  part  of  men  are 
plainly  designed  to  work  on  matter  for  the 
acquisition  of  material  and  corporeal  good, 
and  that,  in  such,  the  spirit  is  of  necessity  too 
wedded  to  matter  to  rise  above  it.  This 
objection  will  be  considered  by-and-by;  but 
I  would  just  observe,  in  passing,  that  the 
objector  must  have  studied  very  carelessly 
the  material  world,  if  he  suppose  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  the  grave  of  the  minds  of  most 
of  those  who  occupy  it.  Matter  was  made 
for  spirit,  body  for  mind.  The  mind,  the 
spirit,  is  the  end  of  this  living  organization  of 
flesh  and  bones,  of  nerves  and  muscles ;  and 
the  end  of  this  >'ast  system  of  sea  and  land, 
and  air  and  skies.  This  unbounded  creation 
of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  and 
seasons,  was  not  ordained  merely  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  body,  but  first  and  supremely  to 
awaken,  nourish,  and  expand  the  soul,  to  be 
the  school  of  the  intellect,  the  nurse  of 
thought  and  imagination,  the  field  for  the 
active  powers,  a  revelation  of  the  Creator, 
and  a  bond  of  social  union.  We  were  placed 
in  the  material  creation,  not  to  be  its  slaves, 
but  to  master  it,  and  to  make  it  a  minister 
to  our  highest  powers.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  much  the  material  world  does 
for  the  mind.  Most  of  the  sciences,  arts, 
professions,  and  occupations  of  Ufe,  grow  out 
of  our  connection  with  matter.  The  natural 
philosopher,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
artist,  and  the  legislator,  find  the  objects  or 
occasions  of  their  researches  in  matter.  The 
poet  borrows  his  beautiful  imagery  from 
matter.  The  sculptor  and  painter  express 
their  noble  conceptions  through  matter.  Ma- 
terial wants  rouse  the  world  to  activity.  The 
material  organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye. 
wake  up  infinite  thoughts  in  the  mind.  To 
maintain,  then,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  and 
must  be  so  immersed  in  matter,  that  their 
souls  cannot  rise,  is  to  contradict  the  great 
end  of  their  connection  with  matter.  I  main- 
tain that  the  philosophy  which  does  not  see. 
in  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  outward 
nature,  the  means  of  awakening  Mind,  is 
lamentably  short-sighted ;  and  that  a  state  of 
society  which  leaves  the  mass  of  men  to  be 
crushed  an4  famished  in  soul  b^  ej^g^^vv 
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toils  cm  matter,  is  at  war  with  God's  designs, 
and  turns  into  means  of  bondage  what  was 
meant  to  free  and  expand  the  souL 

Elevation  of  soul,  this  is  to  be  desired  for 
the  labourer  as  for  every  human  being ;  and 
«bat  does  this  mean?  The  phrase,  I  am 
aware.. is  vague,  and  often  serves  for  mere 
declamation.  Let  me  strive  to  convey  some 
precise  ideas  of  it;  and  in  doing  this,  I  can 
nse  no  language  which  will  save  the  hearer 
from  the  necessity  of  thought.  The  subject 
is  a  sixritual  one.  It  carries  us  into  the 
depths  of  our  own  nature,  and  I  can  say 
nothing  about  it  worth  saying,  without  task- 
ing your  powers  of  attention,  without  de- 
manding some  mental  toil.  I  know  that 
these  lectures  are  meant  for  entertainment 
rather  than  mental  labour ;  but  as  I  have  told 
you.  I  have  great  faith  in  labour,  and  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  be  more  useful  than  in  exciting 
the  hearer  to  some  vip^orous  action  of  mind. 

Elevation  of  soul,  in  what  does  this  con- 
sist? Without  aiming  at  philosophical  ex- 
actness, I  shall  convey  a  sufficiently  precise 
idea  of  it.  by  saying  tnat  it  consists,  nrst,  in 
Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition 
of  Truth;  secondly,  in  Force  of  Pure  and 
Generous  Feeling ;  thirdly,  in  Force  of  Moral 
Purpose.  Each  of  these  topics  needs  a  lec- 
ture for  its  development.  I  must  confine  my- 
self to  the  first ;  from  which,  however,  you 
may  learn  in  a  measure  my  views  of  the  other 
two. — Before  entering  on  this  topic,  let  me 
offer  one  preliminary  remark.  To  every  man 
who  would  rise  in  dignity  as  a  man,  be  he  rich 
or  poor,  ignorant  or  instructed,  there  is  one 
essential  condition,  one  effort,  one  purpose, 
without  which  not  a  step  can  be  taken.  He 
must  resolutely  purpose  and  labotu*  to  free 
himself  from  whatever  he  knows  to  be  wrong 
in  lib  motives  and  life.  He  who  habitually 
allows  himself  in  any  known  crime  or  wrong- 
doing, effectually  bars  his  progress  towards  a 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  life.  On  this 
point  every  man  should  deal  honestly  with  him- 
self. If  he  will  not  listen  to  his  conscience, 
rebuking  him  for  violations  of  plain  duty,  let 
him  not  dream  of  self-elevation.  The  founda- 
tion is  wanting.  He  will  build,  if  at  all,  in  sand. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject.  I  have 
said  that  the  elevation  of  a  man  is  to  be 
sought,  or  rather  consists,  first,  in  Force  of 
Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  truth ; 
and  to  this  I  ask  your  serious  attention. 
Thought,  Thought,  is  the  Fundamental  dis- 
tinction of  mind,  and  the  great  work  of  life. 
All  that  a  man  docs  outwardly,  is  but  the 
expression  and  completion  of  his  inward 
thought.  To  work  effectually,  he  must  think 
cleaiiy.  To  act  nobly,  he  must  think  nobly. 
Intellectual  liorce  is  a  principal  element  of 
the  soul's  life,  and  should  be  proposed  by 
ctoy  mpui  as  a  principal  end  ©f  bis  hcing. 


It  is  common  to  distinguish  between  the 
intellect  and  the  conscience,  between  the 
power  of  thought  and  virtue,  and  to  say 
that  virtuous  action  is  worth  more  than 
strong  thinking.  But  we  mutilate  our  nature 
by  thus  drawing  lines  between  actions  or 
energies  of  the  soul,  which  are  intimately, 
indissolubly  bound  together.  The  head  and 
the  heart  are  not  more  vitally  connected  than 
thought  and  virtue.  Does  not  conscience 
include,  as  a  part  of  itself,  the  noblest  action 
of  the  intellect  or  reason?  Do  we  not  de- 
grade it  by  making  it  a  mere  feeling  ?  Is  it 
not  something  more?  Is  it  not  a  wise  dis- 
cernment of  the  right,  the  holy,  the  good? 
Take  away  thought  from  virtue,  and  what 
remains  worthy  of  a  man  ?  Is  not  high  virtue 
more  than  blind  instinct  ?  Is  it  not  founded 
on,  and  does  it  not  include  clear,  bri^^ht  per- 
ceptions of  what  is  lovely  and  grand  m  cha- 
racter and  action?  Without  power  of  thought, 
what  we  call  conscientiousness,  or  a  desire  to 
do  right,  shoots  out  into  illusion,  exaggera- 
tion, pernicious  excess.  The  most  cruel 
deeds  on  earth  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  conscience.  Men  have  hated  and 
murdered  one  another  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  worst  frauds  have  taken  the  name  of 
pious.  Thought,  intelli|:encp,  is  the  dignity 
of  a  man,  and  no  man  is  rising  but  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  learning  to  think  cleariy  and 
forcibly,  or  directing  the  energy  of  his  mind 
to  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Every  man,  in 
whatsoever  condition,  is  to  be  a  student.  No 
matter  what  other  vocation  he  may  have,  his 
chief  vocation  is  to  Think. 

I  say  every  man  is  to  be  a  student,  a 
thinker.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to 
shut  himself  within  four  walls,  and  bend 
body  and  mind  over  books.  Men  thought 
before  books  were  written,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  never  entered  what  we  call  a 
study.  Nature,  Scripture,  society,  and  life, 
present  perpetual  subjects  for  thought ;  and 
the  man  who  collects,  concentrates,  employs 
his  faculties  on  any  of  these  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  is  so  far  a 
student,  a  thinker,  a  philosopher,  and  is 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  cease  to  limit  to  professed 
scholars  the  titles  of  thinkers,  philosophers. 
Whoever  seeks  truth  with  an  earnest  mind, 
no  matter  when  or  how,  belongs  to  the  school 
of  intellectual  men. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men  may 
be  said  to  think  ;  that  is,  a  succession  of  ideas, 
notions,  passes  through  their  minds  from 
morning  to  night ;  but  in  as  far  as  this  suc- 
cession is  passive,  undirected,  or  governed 
only  by  accident  and  outward  impulse,  it  has 
little  more  claim  to  dignity  than  the  expe- 
rience of  the  brute,  who  receives,  with  like 
passivencss,  sensations  from  abrowJ  through 
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his  waking  hours.  Such  thought,  if  thought 
it  may  be  called,  having  no  aim,  is  as  useless 
as  the  vision  of  an  eye  which  rests  on  nothing, 
which  flics  without  pause  over  earth  and  sky, 
and  of  consequence  receives  no  distinct  image. 
Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is  an  energy  of 
intellect.  In  thought,  the  mind  not  only  re- 
ceives impressions  or  suggestions  from  with- 
out or  within,  but  reacts  upon  them,  collects 
its  attention,  concentrates  its  forces  upon  them, 
breaks  them  up  and  analyzes  them  like  a  living 
laboratory,  and  then  combines  them  anew, 
traces  their  connections,  and  thus  impresses 
itself  on  all  the  objects  which  engage  it. 

The  universe  in  which  we  live  was  plainly 
meant  by  God  to  stir  up  such  thought  as  has 
now  been  described.  It  is  full  of  difficulty 
and  mystery,  and  can  only  be  penetrated  and 
unravelled  by  the  concentration  of  the  intel- 
lect. Every  object,  even  the  simplest  in  nature 
and  society,  every  event  of  life,  is  made  up  of 
various  elements  subtly  bound  together;  so 
that,  to  imderstand  anything,  we  must  reduce 
it  from  its  complexity  to  its  parts  and  prin- 
dples,  and  examine  their  relations  to  one 
another.  Xor  is  this  all.  Ever)'lhing  which 
enters  the  mind,  not  only  contains  a  depth  of 
mystery  in  itself,  but  is  connected  by  a  thousand 
ties  with  all  other  things.  The  universe  is  not 
a  disorderly,  disconnected  heap,  but  a  beau- 
tiful whole,  stamped  throughout  with  unity, 
so  as  to  be  an  image  of  the  One  Infinite  Spirit. 
Nothing  stands  alone.  All  things  are  knit 
together,  each  existing  for  all  and  all  for  each. 
The  humblest  object  has  infinite  connections. 
The  vegetable,  which  you  saw  on  your  table 
to-day,  came  to  you  from  the  first  plant  w  hich 
God  made  to  grow  on  the  earth,  and  was  the 
product  of  the  rains  and  sunshine  of  six 
thousand  years.  Such  a  universe  demands 
thought  to  be  understood ;  and  we  are  placed 
in  it  to  think,  to  put  forth  the  power  within, 
to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  to  look 
beyond  particular  facts  and  events  to  their 
causes  and  effects,  to  their  reasons  and  ends, 
their  mutual  influences,  their  diversities  and 
resemblances,  their  proportions  and  harmo- 
nies, and  the  general  laws  which  bind  them 
together.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  thinking ; 
and  by  such  thought  the  mind  rises  to  a  dig- 
nity which  humbly  represents  the  greatness 
of  the  Divine  intellect ;  that  is,  it  rises  more 
and  more  to  consistency  of  views,  to  bread 
general  principles,  to  universal  truths,  to 
glimpses  of  the  order  and  harmony  and  in- 
finity of  the  Divine  system,  and  thus  to  a  deep, 
enlightened  veneration  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
Do  not  be  startled,  as  if  I  were  holding  out  an 
elevation  of  mind  utterly  to  be  despaired  of; 
for  all  thinking,  which  aims  honcotiy  and 
earnestly  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  see  them 
in  thou-  connections,  and  to  bring  the  loose, 
conflicting  ideas  of  the  mind  into  consistency 


and  haiinony,  all  such  thinking,  no  matter  in 
what  sphere,  is  an  approach  to  the  dignity  of 
which  I  speak.  You  are  all  capable  of  the 
thinking  which  I  recommend.  You  have  all 
practised  it  in  a  degree.  The  child,  who  casts 
an  inquiring  eye  on  a  new  toy,  and  breaks  it 
to  pieces  that  he  may  discover  the  mysterious 
cause  of  its  movements,  has  begun  the  work 
of  which  I  speak,  has  begun  to  be  a  philoso- 
l>her,  has  begun  to  penetrate  the  unknown,  to 
seek  consistency  and  harmony  of  thought; 
and  let  him  go  on  as  he  has  begun,  and  make 
it  one  great  business  of  life  to  inquire  into  the 
elements,  connections,  and  reasons  of  what- 
ever he  witnesses  in  his  own  breast,  or  in 
society,  or  in  outward  nature,  and,  be  his  con- 
dition what  it  may,  he  will  rise  by  degrees  to 
a  freedom  and  force  of  thought,  to  a  breadth 
and  miity  of  views,  which  will  be  to  him  an 
inward  revelation  and  promise  of  the  intellec- 
tual greatness  for  which  he  was  created. 

You  will  observe,  that  in  speaking  of  force 
of  thought  as  the  elevation  of  the  labourer 
and  of  every  human  being,  I  have  continually 
supposed  this  force  to  be  exerted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  Truth.  I  beg  you  never  to 
lose  sight  of  this  motive,  for  it  is  essential  to 
intellectual  dignity.  Force  of  thought  may 
be  put  forth  for  other  puiposes — to  amass 
wealth  for  selfish  gratification,  to  give  the 
individual  power  over  others,  to  blind  others, 
to  weave  a  web  of  sophistry,  to  cast  a  deceit- 
ful lustre  on  vice,  to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause.  But  energy  of  thought,  so 
employed,  is  suicidal.  The  intellect,  in  be- 
coming a  pander  to  vice,  a  tool  of  the  pas- 
sions, an  advocate  of  lies,  becomes  not  only 
degraded,  but  diseased.  It  loses  the  capacity 
of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  good 
from  evil,  right  from  wrong ;  it  becomes  as 
worthless  as  an  eye  which  cannot  distinguish 
between  colours  or  forms.  Woe  to  that  mind 
which  wants  the  love  of  truth  !  For  want  of 
this,  genius  has  become  a  scourge  to  the  world, 
its  breath  a  poisonous  exhalation,  its  bright- 
ness a  seducer  into  paths  of  pestilence  and 
death.  Truth  is  the  light  of  the  Infinite  Mind, 
aud  the  image  of  God  in  his  creatures.  Nothing 
endures  but  truth.  The  dreams,  fictions, 
theories,  which  men  would  substitute  for  it, 
soon  die.  Without  its  guidance  effort  is  vain, 
and  hope  baseless.  Accordingly,  the  love  of 
truth,  a  deep  thirst  for  it,  a dehberate  purpose 
to  seek  it  and  hold  it  fast,  may  be  considered 
as  the  very  foundation  of  human  culture  and 
dignity.  Precious  as  thought  is,  the  love  of 
truth  is  still  more  precious;  for  without  it, 
thought — thought  wanders  and  wastes  itself, 
and  precipitates  men  into  guilt  and  misery. 
There  is  no  greater  defect  in  education  and 
the  pulpit  than  that  they  inculcate  so  httle 
an  impartial,  earnest,  reverential  love  of  truth, 
a  readiness  to  toil,  to  live  and  die  for  it.    Let 
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the  labcniring  man  be  imbued  in  a  measure 
unth  this  spirit ;  let  him  learn  to  regard  him- 
self as  endowed  \%-ith  the  power  of  thought, 
for  the  very  end  of  acquiring  truth;  let  him 
l^m  to  regard  truth  as  more  precious  than 
his  daily  bread ;  and  the  spring  of  true  and 
p^^rj^tual  elevation  is  touched  within  him.  He 
has  b^^n  to  be  a  man ;  he  becomes  one  of  the 
elect  of  his  race.  Nor  do  I  despair  of  this 
elevation  of  the  labourer.  Unhappily  little, 
almost  nothing  has  been  done,  as  yet,  to  inspire 
either  rich  or  poor  with  the  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  or  for  the  life,  and  inspiration, 
and  dignity  it  gives  to  the  soul.  The  pros- 
perous have  as  little  of  this  principle  as  the 
labouring  mass.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the 
spirit  of  luxurious,  fashionable  life,  is  more 
hostile  fo  it  than  the  hardships  of  the  poor. 
Under  a  wise  culture,  this  principle  may  be 
awakened  in  all  classes,  and  wherever  awakened 
it  will  form  philosophers,  successful  and  noble 
thinkers.  These  remarks  seem  to  me  parti- 
cularly important,  as  showing  how  intimate  a 
union  subsists  between  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  how  both  must  work  to- 
gether from  the  beginning.  All  human  culture 
rests  on  a  moral  foundation,  on  an  impartial, 
disinterested  spirit,  on  a  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  to  the  truth.  Without  this  moral 
power,  mere  force  of  thought  avails  nothing 
towards  our  elevation. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that  the 
work  of  thought  which  I  liave  insisted  on  is 
difticult,  that  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
mind  for  the  truth  is  harder  than  to  toil  with 
the  hands.  Be  it  so.  But  are  we  weak 
enough  to  hope  to  rise  without  toil?  Does 
any  man,  labourer  or  not,  expect  to  invigorate 
body  or  mind  without  strenuous  effort  ?  Does 
not  the  child  grow  and  get  strength,  by 
throwing  a  degree  of  hardship  and  vehemence 
and  contlict  into  his  very  sports?  Does  not 
life  without  difficulty  become  insipid  and 
joyless?  Cannot  a  strong  interest  turn  ditfi- 
ciity  into  pleasure?  Let  the  love  of  truth, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  be  awakened,  and 
obstacles  in  the  way  to  it  will  whet,  not  dis- 
courage, the  mind,  and  inspire  a  new  delight 
into  its  acquisition. - 

I  have  hitherto  spokenof  Force  of  Thought 
in  general.  My  views  will  be  given  more 
completely  and  distinctly,  bv  considering, 
next,  the  objects  on  which  this  force  is  to 
be  exerted.  These  may  be  reducetl  to  two 
rlvL^aes,  Matter  and  Mind;  the  physical  world 
which  falls  under  our  eyes,  and  the  spiritual 
world.  The  working  man  is  particularly 
called  to  make  matter  his  study,  because  his 
business  is  to  work  on  it,  and  he  works  more 
wisely,  effectually,  cheerfully,  and  honourably, 
in  proportion  as  he  knows  what  he  acts  upon, 
knows  the  laws  and  forces  of  which  he  avails 
bimsdf,  tmderst^ds  the  reason  of  what  he 


does,  and  can  explain  the  changes  which  fall 
under  his  eye.  Labour  becomes  a  new  thing 
when  thought  is  thrown  into  it,  when  the  mind 
keeps  pace  with  the  hands.  Every  farmer 
should  study  chemistr>',  so  as  to  understand 
the  elements  or  ingredients  which  enter  into 
soils,  vegetation,  and  manures,  and  the  lav.s 
according  to  which  they  combine  with  and 
are  loosened  from  one  another.  So,  the 
mechanic  should  understand  the  mcclianic 
powers,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  history 
and  composition  of  the  various  substances 
which  he  works  on.  Let  me  add,  that  the 
farmer  and  the  mechanic  should  cultivate  the 
perception  of  beauty.  What  a  charm  and 
new  value  might  the  farmer  add  to  his  grounds 
and  cottage,  were  he  a  man  of  taste?  The 
product  of  the  mechanic,  be  it  great  or  small, 
a  houso  or  a  shoe,  is  worth  more,  sometimes 
much  more,  if  he  can  succeed  in  giving  it 
the  grace  of  proportion.  In  France,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  teach  drawing  to  mechanics, 
that  they  may  get  a  quick  eye  and  a  sure 
hand,  and  may  communicate  to  their  works 
the  attraction  of  beauty.  Every  man  should 
aim  to  impart  this  perfection  to  his  labours. 
The  more  of  mind  we  carry  into  toil,  the 
better.  Without  a  habit  of  thought,  a  man 
works  more  like  a  brute  or  machine  than 
like  a  man.  With  it,  his  soul  is  kept  alive 
amidst  his  toils.  He  learns  to  fix  an  observ- 
ing eye  on  the  processes  of  his  trade,  catches 
hints  which  abridge  labour,  gets  glimpses 
of  important  dij^coveries,  and  is  sometimes 
able  to  perfect  his  art.  Even  now,  after  all 
the  miracles  of  invention  which  honour  our 
age,  we  little  suspect  what  improvements  of 
machinery  are  to  spring  from  spreading  intelli- 
gence and  natural  science  among  workmen. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.  Nature  is  to 
engage  our  force  of  thought,  not  simply  for 
the  aid  which  the  knowledge  of  it  gives  in 
working,  but  for  a  higher  end.  Nature 
should  be  studied  for  its  own  sake,  because  so 
wonderful  a  work  of  God,  because  impressed 
with  his  perfection,  because  radiant  with 
beaut}',  and  grandeur,  and  wisdom,  and 
beneficence.  A  labourer,  like  every  other 
man,  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  that  is,  he 
is  to  get  knowledge^  not  only  for  his  bodily 
subsistence,  but  for  the  life,  and  growth,  and 
elevation  of  his  mind.  Am  I  asked,  whf  ther 
I  expect  the  labourer  to  traverse  the  whole 
circle  of  the  physical  sciences?  Certainly 
not ;  nor  do  I  expect  the  merchant,  or  the 
lawyer,  or  preacher,  to  do  it.  Nor  is  this  at 
all  necessary  to  elevation  of  soul.  The  truths 
of  physical  science,  which  give  greatest  dignity 
to  the  mind,  are  those  general  laws  of  the 
creation  which  it  has  required  ages  to  unfold,, 
but  which  an  active  mmd,  bent  on  self-en-* 
largement,  may  so  far  study  and  comprehend, 
as  to  interpret  the  changes  of  nature  perpc- 
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tually  taking  place  around  us,  as  to  see  in  all 
the  forces  of  the  universe  the  workings  of  one 
Infinite  Power,  and  in  all  its  arrangements  the 
manifestation  of  one  unsearchable  wisdom. 

And  this  leads  me  to  obsen'e  the  second 
great  object  on  which  force  of  thought  is  to 
be  exerted,  and  that  is  Mind,  Spirit,  compre- 
hending under  this  word  God  and  all  his 
intelligent  offspring.  This  is  the  subject  of 
what  arc  called  the  metaphysical  and  moral 
sciences.  This  is  the  grand  field  for  thought; 
for  the  outward,  material  world  is  the  shadow 
of  the  spiritual,  and  made  to  minister  to  it. 
This  study  is  of  vast  extent.  It  comprehends 
theology,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy, 
pohtical  science,  history,  literature.  This  is 
a  formidable  list,  and  it  may  seem  to  include 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  neces- 
sarily placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labourer. 
But  it  is  an  interesting  thought,  that  the  key 
to  these  various  sciences  is  given  to  every 
human  being  in  his  own  nature,  so  that  they 
are  peculiarly  accessible  to  him.  How  is  it 
that  I  get  my  ideas  of  God,  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  of  the  deeds,  suffering,  motives, 
which  make  up  universal  history?  I  com- 
prehend all  these  from  the  consciousness  of 
what  passes  in  my  own  soul.  The  mind 
within  me  is  a  type  representative  of  all 
others,  and  therefore  I  can  understand  all. 
Whence  come  my  conceptions  of  the  intelli- 
gence, and  justice,  and  goodness,  and  power 
of  God  ?  It  is  because  my  own  spirit  contains 
the  germs  of  these  attributes.  The  ideas  of 
them  are  first  derived  from  my  own  nature, 
and  therefore  I  comprehend  them  m  other 
beings.  Thus  the  foundation  of  all  the 
sciences  which  treat  of  mind  is  laid  in  every 
man's  breast.  The  good  man  is  exercising 
in  his  business  and  family  faculties  and  affec- 
tions which  bear  a  likeness  to  the  attributes 
of  the  Divinity,  and  to  the  energies  which  have 
made  the  greatest  men  illustrious ;  so  that,  in 
studying  himself,  in  learning  the  highest  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  his  own  soul,  he  is  in  truth 
studying  God,  studying  all  human  history, 
studying  the  philosophy  which  has  immor- 
talized the  sages  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
In  every  mans  mind  and  life  all  other  minds 
and  lives  are  more  or  less  represented  and 
wrapped  up.  To  study  other  things.  I  must 
po  mto  the  outward  world,  and  perhaps  go 
far.  To  study  the  science  of  spirit,  I  must 
come  home  and  enter  my  own  soul.  The 
profoundest  books  that  have  ever  been 
written  do  nothing  more  than  bring  out. 
place  in  clear  light,  what  is  passing  in  each 
of  your  minds.  So  near  you,  so  within  you, 
is  the  grandest  truth. 

I  have,  indeed,  no  expectation  that  the 
labourer  is  to  understand  in  detail  the  various 
sciences  which  relate  to  Mind.  Few  men  in 
any  vocation  do  so  understand  them.    Nor  is 


it  necessary;  though,  where  time  can  be  com- 
manded, the  thorough  study  of  some  particular 
branch,  in  which  the  individual  has  a  special 
interest,  will  be  found  of  great  utility.  What 
is  needed  to  elevate  the  soul  is,  not  that  a  man 
should  know  all  that  has  been  thought  and 
written  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  nature,  not  that 
a  man  should  become  an  Encyclopaedia,  but 
that  the  Great  Ideas,  in  which  all  discoveries 
terminate,  which  sum  up  all  sciences,  which 
the  philosopher  extracts  from  infinite  details, 
may  be  comprehended  and  felt.  It  is  not  the 
quantity,  but  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which 
determines  the  mind's  dignity.  A  man  of 
immense  information  may,  through  the  want 
of  large  and  comprehensive  ideas,  be  for  in- 
ferior in  intellect  to  a  labourer,  who,  with 
httle  knowledge,  has  yet  seized  on  great 
truths.  For  example,  I  do  not  expect  the 
labourer  to  study  theology  in  the  aiic'ent 
languages,  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  in 
the  history  of  sects,  &c.  &c. ;  nor  is  this 
needful.  All  theology,  scattered  as  it  is 
through  countless  volumes,  is  summed  up  in 
the  idea  of  God ;  and  let  this  idea  shine  bright 
and  clear  in  the  labourer's  soul,  and  he  ha> 
the  essence  of  theological  libraries,  and  a  far 
higher  light  than  has  visited  thousands  of 
renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  is  formed 
by  a  few  great  ideas,  not  by  an  infinity  of  loose 
details.  I  have  known  very  learned  men  who 
seemed  to  me  very  poor  in  intellect,  because 
they  had  no  grand  thoughts.  What  avails  it 
that  a  man  has  studied  ever  so  minutely  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  if  the  great 
Ideas  of  Freedom,  and  Beauty,  and  Valour, 
and  Spiritual  Energy,  have  not  been  kindled 
by  these  records  into  living  fires  in  his  soul  ? 
The  illumination  of  an  age  does  not  consist  in 
the  amount  of  its  knowledge,  but  in  the  broad 
and  noble  principles  of  >*hich  that  knowledge 
is  the  foundation  and  inspirer.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  most  laborious  and  successful  student 
is  confined  in  his  researches  to  a  very  few  of 
God's  works ;  but  this  limited  knowledge  of 
things  may  still  suggest  universal  laws,  broad 
principles,  grand  ideas,  and  these  elevate  the 
mind.  There  are  certain  thoughts,  principles, 
ideas,  which,  by  their  nature,  rule  over  all 
knowledge,  which  are  intrinsically  glorious, 
quickening,  all-comprehending,  eternal;  and 
with  these  I  desire  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the 
labourer  and  of  every  human  being. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  Great  Ideas  which  t>elong  to 
the  study  or  science  of  mind.  Of  course,  the 
first  of  these,  the  grandest,  the  most  compre- 
hensive, is  the  idea  of  God,  the  Parent  Mind, 
the  Primitive  and  Infinite  Intelligence.  Every 
man's  elevation  is  to  be  measured  first  and 
chiefly  by  his  conception  of  this  Great  Being ; 
and  to  attain  a  Just,  and  bright,  and  quicken- 
ing knowledge  of  Hhn.  is  the  highest  aim  of 
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tliongfar»  In  truth,  the  great  end  of  the 
universe,  of  revelation,  of  life,  is  to  develop 
in  OS  the  idea  of  God.  Much  earnest,  patient, 
labcvious  thought  is  required  to  see  this 
Infinite  Being  as  He  is,  to  rise  above  the  low, 
gross  notions  of  the  Divinity,  which  rush  in 
upon  us  from  our  passions,  from  our  selfish 
partialities,  and  from  the  low-minded  world 
around  us.  There  is  one  view  of  God  parti- 
cularly suited  to  elevate  us.  I  mean  the  view 
of  Him  as  the  "  Father  of  our  spirits;  "  as 
having  created  us  with  great  powers  to  grow 
up  to  perfection ;  as  having  ordained  all  o\iKr 
w^rd  things  to  minister  to  the  progress  of 
the  soul;  as  always  present  to  inspire  and 
strengthen  us,  to  wake  us  up  to  inward  life, 
ami  to  judge  and  rebuke  our  wrong-doing ;  as 
looking  with  parental  joy  on  our  resistance  of 
evil ;  as  desiring  to  communicate  Himself  to 
our  minds  for  ever.  This  one  idea,  expand^ 
in  the  breast  of  the  labourer,  is  a  germ  of 
elevation  more  fruitful  than  all  science,  no 
matter  how  extensive  or  profound,  which 
treats  only  of  outward  finite  things.  It  places 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  human  beings.  You 
hear  of  great  theologians.  He  only  deserves 
the  name,  be  his  condition  what  it  may,  who 
has.  by  thought  and  obedience,  purified  and 
enlarged  his  conception  of  God. 

From  the  idea  of  God  I  proceed  to  another 
grand  one,  that  of  Man,  of  human  nature ; 
and  this  should  be  the  object  of  serious, 
intense  thought.  Few  men  know,  as  yet, 
what  a  man  is.  They  know  his  clothes,  his 
complexion,  his  property,  his  rank,  his  follies, 
and  bis  outward  life.  But  the  thought  of  his 
inward  being,  his  proper  humanity,  has  hardly 
dawned  on  multitudes  ;  and  yet,  who  can  live 
a  man's  life  that  does  not  know  what  is  the 
distinctive  worth  of  a  human  being?  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  faithful  men  gene- 
rally are  to  their  idea  of  a  man  ;  how  they  act 
up  to  it.  Spread  the  notion  that  courage  is 
true  manhood,  and  how  many  will  die  rather 
than  fall  short  of  that  standard;  and  hence 
the  true  idea  of  a  man,  brought  out  in  the 
labourer's  mind,  elevates  him  above  every 
other  class  who  may  want  it.  Am  I  asked 
for  my  conception  of  the  dignity  of  a  human 
being?  I  should  say,  that  it  consists,  first,  in 
thai  spiritual  principle,  called  sometimes  the 
Reason,  sometimes  the  Conscience,  which, 
rising  above  what  is  local  and  temporary,  dis- 
cerns immutable  truth  and  everlasting  right ; 
which,  in  the  midst  of  imperfect  things,  con- 
ceives of  Perfection;  which  is  universal  and 
impartial,  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
partial,  selfish  principles  of  human  nature; 
which  says  to  m€  with  authority,  that  my 
neighbour  is  as  precious  as  myself,  and  his 
rights  as  sacred  as  my  own;  which  com- 
mands me  to  receive  all  truth,  however  it  may 
war  with  my  pride,  and  to  do  all  justice,  how- 


ever it  may  conflict  with  my  interest;  and 
which  calls  me  to  rejoice  with  love  in  all  that 
is  beautiful,  good,  holy,  happy,  in  whatever 
being  these  attributes  may  be  found*  This 
principle  is  a  rare  Divinity  in  maiL  We  do 
not  know  what  man  is,  still  something  of  the 
celestial  grandeur  of  this  principle  in  the  soul 
may  be  discerned.  There  is  another  grand 
view  of  man,  included  indeed  in  the  former, 
yet  deserving  distinct  notice.  He  is  a  Free 
being;  created  to  act  from  a  spring  in  his  own 
breast,  to  form  himself  and  to  decide  his  own 
destiny ;  connected  intimately  with  nature,  but 
not  enslaved  to  it;  connected  still  more 
strongly  with  God,  yet  not  enslaved  even  to 
the  Divinity,  but  having  power  to  render  or 
withhold  the  service  due  to  his  Creator ;  en- 
compassed by  a  thousand  warring  forces,  by 
physical  elements  which  inflict  pleasure  and 
pain,  by  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  by  the 
mfluences  of  a  tempting,  sinful  world,  yet 
endued  by  God  with  power  to  contend  with 
all,  to  perfect  himself  by  conflict  with  the  very 
forces  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  him. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  a  man.  Happy  he  in 
whom  it  is  unfolded  by  earnest  thought. 

Had  I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  of 
other  great  ideas  belonging  to  the  science  of 
mind,  and  which  sum  up  and  give  us,  in  one 
bright  expression,  the  speculations  of  ages. 
The  idea  of  Human  Life,  of  its  true  end  and 
greatness ;  the  idea  of  Virtue,  as  the  absolute 
and  ultimate  good;  the  idea  of  Liberty, 
which  is  the  highest  thought  of  political 
science,  and  which,  by  its  intimate  presence 
to  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  the  chief  spring 
of  our  countnr's  life  and  greatness,— all  these 
might  be  enlaiged  on;  and  I  might  show 
how  these  may  Be  awakened  in  the  labourer, 
and  may  give  him  an  elevation  which  many 
who  are  above  labour  want.  But,  leaving  all 
these,  I  will  only  refer  to  another,  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  science  of  mind, 
and  which  the  labourer,  in  common  with  every 
man,  may  and  should  receive,  and  should 
strengthen  by  patient  thought.  It  is  the  Idea 
of  his  Importance  as  an  Individual.  He  is 
to  understand  that  he  has  a  value,  not  as 
belonging  to  a  community,  and  contributing  to 
a  general  good  which  is  distinct  from  himself, 
but  on  his  own  account  He  is  not  a  mere 
part  of  a  machine.  In  a  machine  the  parts 
are  useless,  but  as  conducing  to  the  end  of 
the  whole,  for  which  alone  they  subsist.  Not 
so  a  man.  He  is  not  simply  a  means,  but 
an  end,  and  exists  for  his  own  sake,  for  the 
unfolding  of  his  nature,  for  his  own  virtue 
and  happiness.  True,  he  is  to  work  for 
others,  but  not  servilely,  not  with  a  broken 
spirit,  not  so  as  to  degrade  himself;  he  is  to 
work  for  others  from  a  wise  self-regard,  from 
principles  of  justice  and  benevolence,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  a  free  will  and  intelligence, 
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by  which  his  own  character  is  pcifected. 
His  indixidual  dignity,  not  derived  from  birth, 
from  success,  from  wealth,  from  outward 
show,   but  consisting  in    the  indestructible 

Principles  of  his  soul— this  ought  to  enter  into 
is  habitual  consciousness.  I  do  not  speak 
rhetorically  or  use  the  cant  of  rhapsodists, 
but  1  utter  my  calm,  deliberate  conviction, 
when  I  say  that  the  labourer  ought  to  regard 
himself  with  a  self-rcspc-ct  unknown  to  the 
proudest  monarch  who  rests  on  outward  rank. 
I  have  now  illustrated  what  I  mean  by  the 
Great  Ideas  which  exalt  the  mind,  'iheir 
worth  and  power  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
They  are  the  mightiest  influences  on  earth. 
One  great  thought  breathed  into  a  man  may 
regenerate  him.  The  idea  of  Freedom  in 
ancient  and  modem  republics,  the  fdea  of 
Inspiration  in  various  religious  sects,  the  idea 
of  Immortality,  how  have  these  triumphed 
over  worldly  interests !  How  many  heroes 
and  martyrs  have  they  formed  I  Great  ideas 
are  mightier  than  the  passions.  To  awaken 
them  is  the  highest  office  of  education.  As 
yet  it  has  been  little  thought  of.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  consisted  in 
giving  them  mechanical  habits,  in  breaking 
them  to  current  usages  and  modes  of  thinking, 
in  teaching  religion  and  morality  as  tmditions. 
It  is  time  that  a  rational  culture  should  take 
place  of  the  mechanical;  that  men  should  learn 
to  act  more  from  ideas  and  principles,  and  less 
from  blind  impulse  and  undiscerning  imita- 
tion. 

Am  I  met  here  by  the  constantly  recurring 
objection,  that  such  great  thoughts  as  have 
now  been  treated  of  are  not  to  be  expected 
in  the  multitude  of  men,  whose  means  of 
culture  are  so  confined?  To  this  diflkulty  I 
shall  reply  in  the  next  lecture;  but  I  wish  to 
state  a  fact,  or  law  of  our  nature,  very  cheering 
to  those  who,  with  few  means,  still  pant  for 
generous  improvement.  It  is  this,  that  great 
ideas  come  to  us  less  from  outward,  direct, 
laborious  teaching,  than  from  indirect  influ- 
ences, and  from  the  native  working  of  our 
own  minds;  so  that  those  who  want  the 
outward  apparatus  for  extensive  learning 
are  not  cut  off  from  them.  Tluis,  laborious 
teachers  may  instruct  us  for  years  in  God, 
and  virtue,  and  the  soul,  and  we  may  remain 
nearly  as  ignorant  of  them  as  at  the  begin- 
ning; whilst  a  look,  a  tone,  an  act  of  a  fellow- 
crcatiure,  who  is  kindled  by  a  grand  thought, 
and  who  is  thrown  in  our  path  at  some  sus- 
ceptible season  of  life,  will  do  much  to 
awaken  and  expand  this  thought  within  us. 
It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  greatest 
ideas  often  come  to  us,  when  right-minded, 
we  know  not  how.  They  flash  on  us  as 
lights  from  heaven.  A  man  seriously  given 
to  the  culture  of  his  mind  in  virtue  and 
♦ruth,  finds  himself  under  better  teaching 


than  that  of  man.  Revelations  of  his  owH 
soul,  of  God's  intimate  presence,  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  creation,  of  the  glory  of  disin- 
terestedness, of  the  deformity  of  \NTong-doing, 
of  the  dignity  of  universal  justice,  of  the 
might  of  moral  principle,  of  the  immutablc- 
ness  of  truth,  of  immortality,  and  of  the  in- 
ward sources  of  happiness;  these  revelations, 
awakening  a  thirst  for  something  higher  than 
he  is  or  has,  come  of  themselves  to  an  humble, 
self-improving  man.  Sometimes  a  common 
scene  in  nature,  one  of  the  common  relations 
of  life,  will  open  itself  to  us  with  a  brightness 
and  pregnancy  of  meaning  unknown  before. 
Sometimes  a  thought  of  this  kind  forms  an 
era  in  life.  It  changes  the  whole  future 
course.  It  is  a  new  creation.  And  these 
great  ideas  are  not  confined  to  men  of  any 
class.  They  are  communications  of  the  In- 
finite Mind  to  all  minds  which  are  open  to 
their  reception;  and  labour  is  a  far  better 
condition  for  their  reception  than  luxurious 
or  fashionable  life.  It  is  even  better  than  a 
studious  life,  when  this  fosters  vanity,  pride, 
and  the  spirit  of  jealous  competition.  A 
childlike  simplicity  attracts  these  revelations 
more  than  a  selfish  culture  of  intellect,  how- 
ever far  extended. —Perhaps  a  caution  should 
be  added  to  these  suggestions.  In  speak- 
ing of  great  ideas,  as  sometimes  springing 
up  of  themselves,  as  sudden  illuminations,  1 
have  no  thought  of  teaching  that  we  are  to 
wait  for  them  passively,  or  to  give  up  our 
minds  unthinkingly  to  their  control.  We 
must  prepare  ourselves  for  them  by  faithful- 
ness to  our  own  ])owcrs,  by  availing  ourselves 
of  all  means  of  culture  within  our  reach; 
and,  what  is  more,  these  illuminations,  if  they 
come,  are  not  distinct,  complete,  perfect  views, 
but  glimpses,  suggestions,  flashes,  given  us, 
like  all  notices  and  impressions  from  the  out- 
ward world,  to  be  thought  upon,  to  be  made 
subjects  of  patient  reflection,  to  be  brought 
by  our  own  intellect  and  activity  into  their 
true  connection  with  all  our  other  thoughts.  A 
great  idea,  without  reflection,  may  dazzle  and 
bewilder,  may  destroy  the  balance  and  pro- 
portion of  the  mind,  and  impel  to  dangerous 
excess.  It  is  to  awaken  the  free,  earnest 
exertion  of  our  powers,  to  rouse  us  from 
passiveness  to  activity  and  life,  that  inward 
inspirations,  and  the  teachings  of  out^^'ard 
nature,  are  accorded  to  the  mind. 

I  have  thus  spoken  at  large  of  that  Force 
of  Thought  whicli  the  labourer  is  to  seek  as 
his  true  elevation ;  and  1  will  close  the  subject 
with  observing,  that  on  whatever  objects,  or 
for  whatever  purposes  this  force  may  be  ex- 
erted, one  purpose  should  be  habitually  pre- 
dominant, and  that  is,  to  gain  a  larger,  clearer 
compi'ehension  of  all  the  duties  of  life. 
Thought  cannot  take  too  wide  a  range  ;  but 
its  chief  aim  should  be  to  acquire  juster  and 
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brighter  perceptions  of  the  Right  and  the 
Good,  in  every  relation  and  condition  in 
which  we  may  be  placed.  Do  not  imagine 
that  I  am  here  talking  professionally,  or 
slidiog  unconsciously,  by  the  force  of  habit, 
into  the  tone  of  the  pulpiL  The  subject  of 
Doty  belongs  equally  to  all  professions  and 
aU  conditions.  It  were  as  wise  to  think  of 
living  without  breath,  or  of  seeing  without 
Ught,  as  to  exclude  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple from  the  work  of  self-elevation.  And 
I  say  this  because  you  are  in  danger  of 
mistaking  mere  knowledge  for  improvement. 
Knowledge  fails  of  its  best  end  when  it  does 
not  minister  to  a  high  virtue.  I  do  not  say 
that  we  are  never  to  think,  read,  or  study, 
iHit  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  our 
daties/  The  mind  must  not  be  tied  down  by 
rigid  Tules.  Curiosity,  amusement,  natural 
tastes,  may  innocently  direct  reading  and 
study  to  a  certain  extent.  Even  in  these 
cases,  however,  we  are  bound  to  improve 
omselves  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  by 
seeking  truth  and  rejecting  falsehood,  and  by 
watching  against  the  taint  which  inheres  in 
alraosi  ^1  human  productions.  What  avails 
intelkctual  without  moral  power?  How  little 
does  it  avail  us  to  study  the  outward  world, 
if  its  greatness  inspire  no  reverence  of  its 
Aothor,  if  its  beneficence  awaken  no  kindred 
love  towards  our  fellow-creatures?  How  little 
does  it  avail  us  to  study  history,  if  the  past 
do  not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  dangers 
and  duties  of  the  present ;  if  from  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we 
do  not  learn  how  to  suffer,  and  from  their 
great  and  good  deeds  how  to  act  nobly ;  if 
the  development  of  the  human  heart,  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  do  not  give  its 
a  better  knowledge  of  ourselves  ?  How  little 
does  literature  benefit  us,  if  the  sketches  of 
life  and  character,  the  generous  sentiments, 
the  testimonies  to  disinterestedness  and  rec- 
titude, with  which  it  abounds,  do  not  incite 
and  guide  us  to  wiser,  purer,  and  more 
graceful  action  ?  How  little  substantial  good 
do  we  derive  from  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  if 
the  t)eauty,  which  delights  the  imagination, 
do  not  warm  and  refine  the  heart,  and  raise 
us  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  what  is  fair, 
and  perfect,  and  lofty,  in  character  and  life? 
Let  our  studio  be  as  wide  as  our  condition 
will  allow ;  but  let  this  be  their  highest  aim, 
to  instruct  us  in  our  duty  and  happiness,  in 
the  perfection  of  our  nature,  in  the  true  use 
of  life,  in  the  best  direction  of  our  powers. 
Then  is  the  culture  of  intellect  an  unmixed 
good,  when  it  is  sacredly  used  to  enlighten 
the  conscience,  to  feed  the  flame  of  generous 
sentiment,  to  perfect  us  in  our  common  em- 
ployments, to  throw  a  grace  over  our  common 
aCQoi]S»  to  nutke  us  sources  of  innocent  cheer- 
I  «nd  centres  of  holy  influence,  and  to 


give  us  courage,  strength,  stability,  amidst 
the  sudden  changes  and  sore  temptations  and 
trials  of  life. 


LEcmniE  II. 
In  my  last  Lecture  I  invited  your  attention 
to  a  subject  of  great  interest,  the  elevation 
of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community. 
I  proposed  to  consider,  first,  in  what  this 
elevation  consists;  secondly,  the  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  its  practicableness ; 
thirdly,  the  circumstances  which  now  favour 
it,  and  give  us  hope  that  it  will  be  more  and 
more  accomplished.  In  considering  the  first 
head,  I  began  with  stating  in  what  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  labouring  class  does  not  consist, 
and  then  proceeded  to  show  positively  what 
it  is,  what  it  does  consist  in.  I  want  time 
to  retrace  the  ground  over  which  we  then 
travelled.  I  must  trust  to  your  memories, 
I  was  obliged  by  my  narrow  limits  to  confine 
myself  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Intellectual  Elevation  which  the  labourer  is 
to  propose;  though,  in  treating  this  topic,  I 
showed  the  moral,  religious,  social  improve- 
ments which  enter  into  his  true  dignity.  I 
observed,  that  the  labourer  was  to  be  a 
student,  a  thinker,  an  intellectual  man  as 
well  as  a  labourer;  and  suggested  the  qualifi- 
cations of  this  truth  which  are  required  by 
his  peculiar  employment,  by  his  daily  engage- 
ment in  manual  toil.  I  now  come  to  consider 
the  objections  which  spring  up  in  many 
minds,  when  such  views  of  the  labourer's 
destiny  are  gfiven.     This  is  our  second  head. 

First,  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  labouring 
multitude  cannot  command  a  variety  of  books, 
or  spend  much  time  in  reading;  and  how,  then, 
can  they  gain  the  force  of  thought,  and  the 
great  ideas,  which  were  treated  of  in  the  former 
lecture?  This  objection  grows  out  of  the 
prevalent  disposition  to  confound  intellectual 
improvement  with  book-learning.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  a  kind  of  magic  in  a 
printed  page,  that  types  give  a  higher  know- 
ledge than  can  be  gained  from  other  sources. 
Reading  is  considered  as  the  royal  road  to 
intellectual  eminence.  Tliis  prejudice  I  have 
virtually  set  aside  in  my  previous  remarks; 
but  it  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  many  as 
to  need  some  consideration.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  repel  the  objection  by  decrying 
books.  Truly  good  books  are  more  than 
mines  to  those  who  can  understand  them. 
They  are  the  breathings  of  the  great  souls  of 
past  times.  Genius  is  not  embalmed  in  them, 
as  is  sometimes  said,  but  lives  in  them  perpe- 
tually. But  we  need  not  many  books  to 
answer  the  great  ends  of  reading.  A  few 
are  better  than  many,  and  a  little  time  given 
to  a  faithful  study  of  the  few  will  be  enough 
to  quicken  thought  and  enrich  the  mind. 
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The  grtatwt  Wen  have  not  been  book-men. 
Washington,  it  has  often  been  said,  was 
no  great  reader.  The  learning  commonly 
gathered  from  books  is  of  less  worth  than 
the  truths  we  gain  from  experience  and 
reflection.  Indeed,  most  of  the  knowledge 
from  reading,  in  these  days,  being  acquired 
with  little  mental  action,  and  seldom  or  never 
reflected  on  and  turned  to  use,  is  very  much 
a  \'ain  show.  Events  stirring  the  mind  to 
earnest  thought  and  vigorous  application  of 
its  resources,  do  vastly  more  to  elevate  the 
mind,  than  most  of  our  studies  at  the  present 
time.  Few  of  the  books  read  among  us 
deserve  to  be  read.  Most  of  them  have  no 
principle  of  life,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
ihey  die  the  year  of  their  birth.  They  do 
not  come  from  thinkers,  and  how  can  they 
awaken  thought  ?  A  great  proportion  of  the 
reading  of  this  city  is  useless,  I  had  almost 
said  pernicious.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  our 
labourers  exchanging  their  toils  for  the  read- 
ing of  many  of  our  young  ladies  and  young 
gentlemen,  who  look  on  the  intellect  as  given 
them  for  amusement ;  who  reud,  as  they  \isit, 
for  amusement ;  who  discuss  no  great  truths 
and  put  forth  no  energy  of  thought  on  the 
topics  which  fly  through  their  minds.  With 
this  insensibility  to  the  dignity  of  the  intellect, 
and  this  frittering  away  of  the  mind  on  super- 
ficial reading,  I  see  not  with  what  face  they 
can  claim  superiority  to  the  labouring  mass, 
who  certainly  understand  one  thing  tho- 
roughly, that  is,  their  own  business,  and  who 
are  doing  something  useful  for  themselves 
and  their  fellow- creatures.  The  great  use  of 
books  is,  to  rouse  us  to  thought ;  to  turn  us 
to  questions  which  great  men  have  been 
working  on  for  ages;  to  furnish  us  with 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
nnagination.  and  moral  feeling;  to  breathe 
into  us  a  moral  life  from  higher  spirits  than 
our  own ;  and  this  benefit  of  books  may  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  not  much  time  for 
retired  study. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  those  who 
despair  of  the  labouring  classes  because  they 
cannot  live  in  libraries,  that  the  highest 
sources  of  truth,  light,  and  elevation  of  mind, 
are  not  libraries,  but  our  inward  and  outward 
experience.  Human  life,  with  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  its  burdens  and  alleviations,  its 
crimes  and  virtues,  its  deep  wants,  its  solemn 
changes,  and  its  retributions,  always  pressing 
on  us ;  what  a  library  is  this !  and  who  may 
not  study  it  ?  Every  human  being  is  a  volume 
worthy  to  ht  studied.  The  books  which 
circulate  most  freely  through  the  community 
arc  those  which  give  us  pictures  of  human 
life.  How  much  more  improving  is  the 
original,  did  we  know  how  to  read  it  ?  The 
labourer  has  this  page  always  open  before 
him;  and,  still  more,  the  labourer  is  every 


day  writing  a  volume  More  full  of  instruc^loo 
than  all  human  productions — I  mean,  his  own 
life.  No  work  of  the  most  exalted  genius 
can  teach  us  so  much  as  the  revelation  of 
human  nature  in  the  secrets  of  our  own  souls, 
in  the  workings  of  our  own  passions,  in  the 
operations  of  our  own  intelligence,  in  the 
retributions  which  follow  our  own  good  and 
evil  deeds,  in  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present,  in  the  spontaneous  thoughts  and 
aspirations  which  form  part  of  every  man's 
biography.  The  study  of  our  own  history 
from  childhood,  of  ail  the  stages  of  our 
development,  of  the  good  and  bad  influences 
which  have  beset  us,  of  our  mutations  of 
feeling  and  purpose,  and  of  the  great  current 
which  is  setting  us  towards  future  happiness 
or  woe;  this  is  a  study  to  make  us^ nobly 
wise ;  and  who  of  us  has  not  access  to  this 
fountain  of  eternal  truth?  May  not  the 
labourer  study  and  understand  the  pages 
which  he  is  writing  in  his  own  breast  ? 

In  these  remarks.  I  have  aimed  to  remove 
the  false  notion  into  which  labourers  them- 
selves fall,  that  they  can  do  little  towards 
acquiring  force  and  fulness  of  thought, 
because  m  want  of  books.  I  shall  next  turn 
to  prejudices  more  confined  to  other  classes. 
A  very  common  one  is,  that  the  Many  are 
not  to  be  called  to  think,  study,  improve 
their  minds,  because  a  privileged  few  are 
intended  by  God  to  do  their  thinking  for 
them.  "Providence,"  it  is  said,  "raises  up 
superior  minds,  whose  office  it  is  to  discover 
truth  for  the  rest  of  the  race,  lliinking  and 
manual  toil  are  not  meant  to  go  together. 
The  division  of  labour  is  a  great  law  of  nature. 
One  man  is  to  serve  society  by  his  head, 
another  by  his  hands.  Let  each  class  keep 
to  its  proper  work. "  These  doctrines  I  protest 
against.  I  deny  to  any  individual  or  class 
this  monopoly  of  thought.  Who  among 
men  can  show  God's  commission  to  think  for 
his  brethren,  to  shape  passively  the  intellect 
of  the  mass,  to  stamp  his  own  image  on  them 
as  if  they  were  wax  ?  As  well  might  a  few 
claim  a  monopoly  of  light  and  air,  of  seeing 
and  breathing,  as  of  thought.  Is  not  the 
intellect  as  universal  a  gift  as  the  organs  of 
sight  and  respiration  ?  Is  not  truth  as  freely 
spread  abroad  as  the  atmosphere  or  the  sun's 
rays?  Can  we  imagine  that  God's  highest 
gifts  of  intelligence,  imagination,  and  moral 
power,  were  bestowed  to  provide  only  for 
animal  wants?  to  be  denied  the  natural  means 
of  growth,  which  is  action?  to  be  starved  by 
drudgery  ?  Were  the  mass  of  men  made  to 
be  monsters?  to  grow  only  in  a  few  organs 
and  faculties,  and  to  pine  away  and  shrivel 
in  others?  or  were  they  made  to  put  forth  all 
the  powers  of  men,  especially  the  best  and 
most  distinguishing?  No  man,  not  the 
lowest,  is  all  hands,  all  bones  and  muscles. 
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The  mind  is  more  essential  to  human  nature, 
and  more  coduring,  than  the  limbs ;  and  was 
this  made  to  lie  dead?  Is  not  thought  the 
right  and  duty  of  all?  Is  not  truth  alike 
precious  to  all  ?  Is  not  truth  the  natural 
aliment  of  the  mind,  as  plainly  as  the  whole- 
some grain  is  of  the  body  ?  Is  not  the  mind 
adapted  to  thought,  as  plainly  as  the  eye  to 
light,  the  ear  to  sound  ?  Who  daises  to  with- 
hold it  from  its  natural  action,  its  natural 
element  and  joy?  Undoubtedly  some  men 
are  more  giltcd  than  others,  and  are  marked 
out  for  more  studious  lives.  But  the  work 
of  such  men  is  not  to  do  others'  thinking 
for  them,  but  to  help  them  to  think  more 
rigorously  and  effectually.  Great  minds  are 
to  make  others  great.  Their  superiority  is 
to  be  used,  not  to  break  the  multitude  to 
intellectual  vassalage,  not  to  establish  over 
(hem  a  spiritual  tyranny,  but  to  rouse  them 
from  lethargy,  and  to  aid  them  to  judge  for 
themselves.  The  light  and  hfe  which  spring 
op  in  one  soul  are  to  be  spread  far  and  wide. 
(Jl  all  treasons  against  humanity,  there  is 
DO  one  worse  than  his  who  employs  great 
intellectual  force  to  keep  down  the  intellect 
of  his  less  favoured  brother. 

It  is  soroetinaes  urged  by  those  who  consider 
the  multitude  as  not  intended  to  think,  that 
at  best  they  can  learn  but  little,  and  that  this 
\s>  likely  to  harm  rather  than  to  do  them  good. 
"  A  little  learning,"  we  are  told,  "  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing."  "  Shallow  draughts  "  of 
knowledge  are  worse  than  ignorance.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  it  is  said,  can  go  to  the 
bottom  of  nothing;  and  the  result  of  stimu- 
lating them  to  thought  will  be  the  formation 
of  a  dangerous  set  of  half-thinkers.  1  o  this 
argument  I  rej^y,  first,  that  it  has  the  incon- 
vcnic3K:e  of  proving  too  much ;  for,  if  valid,  it 
shows  that  none  of  any  class  ought  to  think. 
For  who.  I  would  ask.  can  go  to  the  bottom 
of  anything?  Whose  "learning"  is  not 
••  httlc ?  "  Whose  •'  draughts  "  of  knowledge 
are  not  * '  shallow  ?  "  Who  of  us  has  fathomed 
the  depths  of  a  single  product  of  nature  or  a 
iingle  event  in  history?  Who  of  us  is  not 
IxiScd  by  the  mysteries  in  a  gmin  of  sand  ? 
How  contracted  the  range  of  the  widest 
mtdlect  1  But  is  our  knowledge,  because  so 
l-ule,  of  no  worth  ?  Are  we  to  despise  the 
bcssoos  which  arc  uught  us  in  this  nook  of 
cieatioa.  in  this  narrow  round  of  human 
cjcperience,  because  an  infinite  universe 
stretcbcs  around  us,  which  v.e  have  no  means 
cf  cJkpionng,  and  in  which  the  earth,  and  sun 
and  planets,  dwindle  to  a  point  ?  We  should 
remember  that  the  known,  however  httle  it 
inay  be.  is  in  harmony  with  the  boundless 
unknown,  and  a  step  towards  it.  Wc  should 
n-oieniber.  too,  tliat  the  gravest  truths  may  be 
WfMAict^  from  a  very  narrow  compass  of  in- 
ffiOnaikMi.     God  is  revealed  in  his  srnallest 


work,  as  truly  as  in  his  greatest.  The  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  may  be  studied  better 
in  a  family  than  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  finite  is  a  manifestation  of  the  infinite. 
The  great  Ideas,  of  which  I  have  formerly 
spoken,  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man 
who  thirsts  for  truth,  and  seeks  it  with  single- 
ness of  mind.  I  will  only  add,  that  the 
labouring  class  are  not  now  condemned  to 
draughts  of  knowledge  so  shallow  as  to  merit 
scorn.  Many  of  them  know  more  of  the 
outward  world  than  all  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity;  and  Christianity  has  opened  to 
them  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world  which 
kings  and  prophets  were  not  privileged  to 
understand.  And  are  they,  then,  to  be 
doomed  to  spiritual  inaction,  as  incapable  of 
useful  thought? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  multitude 
may  think  on  the  common  business  of  life, 
but  not  on  higher  subjects,  and  especially  on 
religion.  This,  it  is  said,  must  be  received 
on  authority;  on  this,  men  in  general  can 
form  no  judgment  of  their  own.  But  this  is 
the  last  subject  on  which  the  individual 
should  be  willing  to  surrender  himself  to 
others'  dictation.  In  nothing  has  he  so  strong 
an  interest.  In  nothing  is  it  so  important 
that  his  mind  and  heart  should  be  alive  and 
engaged.  In  nothing  has  he  readier  means 
of  judging  for  himself  In  nothing,  as  history 
shows,  is  he  more  likely  to  be  led  astray  by 
such  as  assume  the  office  of  thinking  for  him. 
Religion  is  a  subject  open  to  all  minds.  Its 
great  truths  have  their  foundation  in  the  soul 
itself,  and  their  proofs  surround  us  on  all 
sides.  God  has  not  shut  up  the  evidence  of 
his  being  in  a  few  books,  written  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  locked  up  in  the  libraries  of 
colleges  and  philosophers ;  but  has  written  his 
name  on  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  and 
even  on  the  minutest  animal  and  plant ;  and 
his  word,  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  not 
given  to  scrib«  and  lawyers,  but  taught  to  the 
poor,  to  the  mass  of  men.  on  mountains,  in 
streets,  and  on  the  sea-shore.  \aX  me  not  be 
told  that  the  multitude  do  actually  receive 
religion  on  authority,  or  on  the  word  of  others. 
1  reply,  that  a  faith  so  received  seems  to  me 
of  little  worth.  The  precious,  the  hving,  the 
effectual  part  of  a  poor  man's  faith,  is  that  of 
which  he  sees  the  resisonableness  and  excel- 
lence; that  which  approves  itself  to  his 
intelligence,  his  conscience,  his  heart;  that 
whidi  answers  to  deep  wants  in  his  own  soul, 
and  of  which  he  lias  the  witness  in  his  own 
mward  and  outward  experience.  All  other 
parts  of  his  bcUcf,  those  which  he  takes  on 
blind  trust,  and  in  which  he  sees  no  marks  of 
tnjth  and  divinity,  do  him  little  or  no  good. 
Too  often  ihey  do  him  harm,  by  perplexing 
his  simple  reason,  by  substituting  the  fictions 
and  artificial  systems  of  theologians  for  the 
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plain  precepts  of  love,  and  justice,  and  humi- 
lity, and  filial  trust  in  God.  As  long  as  it  was 
sapposed  that  religion  is  to  benefit  the  world 
by  laying  restraints,  awakening  fears,  and 
acting  as  a  iKirt  of  the  system  of  police,  so 
long  it  was  natural  to  rely  on  authority  and 
tradition  as  the  means  of  its  propagation ;  so 
long  it  was  desirable  to  stifle  thought  and 
inquiry  on  the  subject.  But  now  that  we  have 
learned  that  the  true  office  of  religion  is  to 
awaken  pure  and  lofty  sentiments,  and  to 
imite  man  to  God  by  rational  homage  and 
enlightened  love,  there  is  something  monstrous 
iu  placing  religion  beyond  the  thought  and 
the  study  of  the  mass  of  the  human  race. 

I  proceed  to  another  prejudice.  It  is  ob- 
jected, that  the  distinction  of  Ranks  is 
essential  to  social  order,  and  tliat  this  will  be 
swept  away  by  calling  forth  energy  of  thought 
in  all  men.  This  objection,  indeed,  though 
exceedingly  insisted  on  in  Europe,  has  nearly 
died  out  here ;  but  still  enough  of  it  lingers 
among  us  to  deser\'e  consideration.  I  reply, 
then,  that  it  is  a  libel  on  social  order  to  sup- 
pose that  it  requires  for  its  support  the 
reduction  of  the  multitude  of  human  being:s  to 
ignorance  and  servility  ;  and  that  it  is  a  libel 
on  the  Creator  to  suppose  that  He  requires,  as 
the  foundation  of  communities,  the  systematic 
depression  of  the  majority  of  his  intelligent 
offspring.  The  supposition  is  too  grossly  im- 
^  reasonable,  too  monstrous,  to  require  laboured 
'  refutation.  I  see  no  need  of  ranks,  either  for 
social  order  or  for  any  other  purpose.  A  great 
variety  of  pursuits  and  conditions  is  indeed  to 
be  desired.  Men  ou^ht  to  follow  their  genius, 
and  to  put  forth  their  p>owers  in  every  useful 
and  lawful  way.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  monoto- 
nous world.  We  are  far  too  monotonous  now. 
The  vassalage  of  fashion,  which  is  a  part  of 
rank,  prevents  continually  the  free  expansion  of 
men's  powers.  Let  us  have  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  occupations.  But  this  does  not  imply 
that  there  is  a  need  of  splitting  society  into 
castes  or  ranks,  or  that  a  certain  number  should 
arrogate  superiority,  and  stand  apart  from  the 
i-est  of  men  as  a  separate  race.  Men  may 
work  in  different  departments  of  life,  and  yet 
recognize  their  brotherly  relation,  and  honour 
one  another,  and  hold  friendly  communion 
with  one  another.  Undoubtedly,  men  will 
prefer  as  friends  and  common  ai<sociates  those 
with  whom  they  sympathize  most.  But  this 
is  not  to  form  a  rank  or  caste.  For  example, 
the  intelligent  seek  out  the  intelligent;  tlie 
pious,  tliose  who  reverence  God.  But  sup- 
|x>se  the  intellectual  and  the  religious  to  cut 
themselves  off  by  some  broad,  visible  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest  of  society,  to  form  a  clan  of 
ilieirown.  to  refuse  admission  into  their  houses 
to  people  of  inferior  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  to  diminish  cs  far  as  possible  the  occasions 
of  intercourse  with  them ;  would  not  society 


rise  up,  as  one  man,  against  this  arrogant 
exclusiveness?  And  if  intelligence  and  piety 
may  not  be  the  foundations  of  a  caste,  on  what 
ground  shall  they,  who  have  no  distinction  but 
wealth,  superior  costume,  richer  equipages, 
finer  houses,  draw  lines  around  tlunnseTves 
and  constitute  themselves  a  higher  class? 
That  some  should  be  richer  than  others  is 
natural,  and  is  necessary,  and  could  only  be 
prevented  by  gross  violations  of  right.  Leave 
men  to  the  free  use  of  their  powers,  and  some 
will  accumulate  more  than  their  neighbours. 
But,  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  be  superior, 
and  should  form  no  barrier  between  men. 
Wealth  ought  not  to  seciuc  to  the  prosperous 
the  slightest  consideration.  The  only  distinc- 
tions which  should  be  recognized  are  those  of 
the  soul,  df  strong  principle,  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  of  usefulness,  of  cultivated  intellect, 
of  fidelity  in  seeking  for  truth.  A  man,  in 
proportion  as  he  has  these  claims,  should  be 
honoured  and  welcomed  everywhere.  I  see 
not  why  such  a  man,  however  coarsely  if 
neatly  dressed,  should  not  be  a  respected 
guest  in  the  most  splendid  mansions,  and  at 
the  most  brilliant  meetings.  A  man  is  worth 
infinitely  more  than  the  saloons,  and  the  cos- 
tumes, and  the  show  of  the  universe.  He  was 
made  to  tread  all  these  beneath  his  feet. 
What  an  insult  to  humanity  is  the  present 
deference  to  dress  aiKl  upholstery,  as  if  silk- 
worms, and  looms,  and  scissors,  and  needles 
could  produce  something  nobler  than  a  man  ! 
Every  good  man  should  protest  against  a  caste 
founded  on  outward  prosperity,  because  it 
exalts  the  outward  above  the  inward,  the 
material  above  the  spiritual ;  becatise  it  springs 
from  and  cherishes  a  contemptible  pride  in 
superficial  and  transitory  distinctions  ;  because 
it  alienates  man  from  his  brother,  breaks  the 
tie  of  common  humanity,  and  breeds  jealousy, 
scorn,  and  mutual  ill-will.  Can  this  be 
needed  to  social  order? 

It  is  true,  that  in  countries  where  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  ignorant  and  servile,  the 
existence  of  a  higher  and  a  worshipped  rank 
tends  to  keep  them  from  outrage,  ft  infuses 
a  sentiment  of  awe,  which  prevents  more  or 
less  the  need  of  force  and  punishment.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  means  of 
keeping  order  in  one  state  of  society  may 
become  the  chief  excitement  of  discontent  and 
disorder  in  another ;  and  this  is  peculiarly 
true  of  aristocracy  or  high  rank.  In  rude 
ages,  this  keeps  the  people  down ;  but  when 
the  people  by  degrees  have  risen  to  some 
consciousness  of  their  rights  and  essential 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  race,  the  awe  of 
rank  natm^ly  subsides,  and  passes  into  sus- 
picion, jealousy,  and  sense  of  injiuy,  and  a 
disposition  to  resist,  llie  very  institution 
which  once  restrained,  now  provokes.  Through 
this  process  the  old  world  is  now  passing. 
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Tte  stiunge  illusion,  that  a  man,  because  he  and  earnest  without  posit iveness ;  which  shall 
wears  a  garter  or  a  riband,  or  was  bom  to  a  be  graceful,  yet  warm-hearted ;  and  in  which 
titk.  belongs  to  another  race,  is  fading  away ;  communication  shall  be  frank,  unlaboured, 
and  society  must  pass  through  a  series  of  overflowing,  through  the  absenceof  all  assump- 
nnt>lutions,  silent  or  bloody,  until  a  more  tion  and  pretence,  and  through  the  conscious- 
nttural  order  takes  place  of  dfistinctions  which  ness  of  being  safe  from  heardess  ridicule.  This 
grew  originally  out  of  force.  Thus  aris-  grand  reform,  which  I  trust  is  to  come,  will 
tocracy.  instead  of  giving  order  to  society,  bring  with  it  a  happiness  little  known  in  social 
cow  convulses  it.  So  impossible  is  it  for  life  ;  and  whence  shall  it  come  ?  The  wise 
arbitrary  human  ordinations  permanently  to  and  disinterested  of  all  conditions  must 
degrade  htunan  nature,  or  subvert  the  pnnci-  contribute  to  it ;  and  I  see  not  why  the 
pl^  of  justice  and  freedom.  labouring  classes  may  not  take  part  in  the 
I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said,  "that  the  work.  Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  greater 
vant  of  refinement  of  manners  and  taste  in  simplicity  of  their  lives  and  their  greater 
the  lower  classes  will  necessarily  keep  them  openness  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  am 
an  inferior  caste,  even  though  aU  political  in-  not  sure  but  that  the  "golden  age  "  of  man- 
equalities  be  removed."  I  acknowledge  this  ners  is  to  begin  among  those  who  are  now 
defect  of  manners  in  the  multitude,  and  grant  despaired  of  for  their  want  of  refinement. 
that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  with  the  In  these  remarks,  I  have  given  the  naitie  of 
more  improved,  though  often  exaggerated,  "prejudices"  to  the  old  opinions  respecting 
But  this  is  a  barrier  which  must  and  will  yield  rank,  and  respecting  the  need  of  keeping  the 
to  the  means  of  culture  spread  through  our  people  from  much  thought.  But  allow  these 
communitv.  The  evil  is  not  necessarily  asso-  opinions  to  have  a  foundation  in  truth ;  su{>- 
ciated  with  any  condition  of  human  life.  An  pose  high  fences  of  rank  to  be  necessary  to 
intelHgent  traveller*  tells  us,  that  in  Norway,  refinement  of  manners;  suppose  that  the 
a  country  wanting  many  of  our  advantages,  happiest  of  all  ages  were  the  feudal,  when 
good  manners  and  politeness  are  spread  aristocracy  was  in  its  flower  and  glory,  when 
Uiroogh  all  conditions;  and  that  the  "rough  the  noble,  superior  to  the  laws,  committed 
way  of  talking  to  and  hving  with  each  other,  more  murders  in  one  year  than  the  multitude 
characteristic  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  in  twenty.  Suppose  it  best  for  the  labourer  to 
England,  is  not  found  there."  Not  many  live  and  die  in  thoughtless  ignorance.  Allow 
cenmries  ago,  the  intercourse  of  the  highest  all  this,  and  that  we  have  reason  to  look  with 
orders  in  Europ>e  was  sullied  by  indelicacy  envy  on  the  past ;  one  thing  is  plain,  the  past 
aod  fierceness ;  but  time  has  worn  out  these  is  gone,  the  feudal  castle  is  dismantled,  the 
stains,  and  the  same  cause  is  now  removing  distance  between  classes  greatly  reduced, 
what  is  repulsive  among  those  who  toil  Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  the  people  have 
with  their  hands.  I  cannot  beUeve  that  begun  to  think,  to  ask  reasons  for  what  they 
coarse  manners,  boisterous  conversation,  do  and  suffer  and  believe,  and  to  call  the 
sbvenly  negligences,  fihhy  customs,  surliness,  past  to  account.  Old  spells  are  broken,  old 
indecency,  are  to  descend  by  necessity  from  reliances  gone.  Men  can  no  longer  be  kept 
generation  to  generation  in  any  portion  of  the  down  by  pageantry,  state-robes,  forms,  and 
community.  I  do  not  see  why  neatness,  shows.  Allowing  it  to  be  best  that  society 
courtesy,  delicacy,  ease,  and  deference  to  should  rest  on  the  depression  of  the  multi- 
others'  feelings,  may  not  be  made  the  habits  tude,  the  multitude  will  no  longer  be  quiet 
of  the  labouring  multitude.  A  change  is  cer-  when  they  are  trodden  under  foot,  but  ask 
tainly  going  on  among  them  in  respect  to  impatiently  why  they  too  may  not  have  a 
manners.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  a  share  in  social  blessings.  Such  is  the  state 
cliange  for  the  better;  that  they  will  not  of  things,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  what 
adopt  false  notions  of  refinement ;  that  they  we  cannot  prevent.  Right  or  wrong,  the  peo- 
will  escape  the  servile  imitation  of  what  pie  will  think ;  and  is  it  not  important  that 
is  hollow  and  insincere,  and  the  substitu-  they  should  think  justly  ?  that  they  should  be 
tion  of  outward  shows  for  genuine  natural  inspired  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  instructed 
courtesy.  Unliappily  they  have  but  imper-  how  to  seek  it?  that  they  should  be  estab- 
t'Tt  models  on  which  to  form  themselves,  lished  by  wise  culture  in  the  great  principles 
It  i3  not  one  class  alone  which  needs  re-  on  which  society  and  religion  rest,  and  be 
form  in  manners.  We  all  need  a  new  social  protected  from  scepticism  and  wild  specula- 
intercourse,  which  shall  breathe  genuine  re-  tion  by  intercourse  with  enlightened  and 
linemcnt;  which  sltall  unite  the  two  great  virtuous  men?  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  actual 
elements  of  politeness,  self-rej»pect,  and  a  state  of  the  world,  nothing  can  avail  us  but 
delicate  regard  to  tlie  rights  and  feeUngs  of  a  real  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
oiheis;  which  shall  be  free  without  rudeness,  No  stable  foundation  can  be  laid  for  us  but 

in  men's  minds.     Alarming  as  the  tmth  is,  it 

•  See  Lunc's  Travels  in  Norwaj.  should  be  told,  that  outward  institutions  can- 
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not  now  secure  us.  Mightier  powers  than 
institutions  have  come  into  play  among  us, 
the  judgment,  the  opinions,  the  feelings  of  the 
many;  and  all  hope^  of  stability  which  do  not 
rest  on  the  progress  of  the  many  must  perish. 

But  a  more  serious  objection  than  any  yet 
considered,  to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
labouring  class,  remains  to  be  stated.  It  is 
said,  "  that  the  labourer  can  gain  subsistence 
for  himself  and  his  family  only  by  a  degree  of 
labour  which  forbids  the  use  of  means  of  im- 
provement. His  necessary  toils  leave  no  time 
or  strength  for  thought.  PoUtical  economy, 
by  showing  that  population  outstrips  the 
means  of  improvement,  passes  an  irrepealable 
sentence  of  ignorance  and  degradation  on  the 
labourer.  He  can  live  but  for  one  end,  which 
is  to  keep  himself  alive.  He  cannot  give  time 
and  strength  to  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
cultiu^,  without  starving  his  family,  and  im- 
poverishing the  community.  Nature  has  laid 
this  heavy  law  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  idle  to  set  up  our  theories  and  dreams  of 
improv'ement  against  nature." 

This  objection  ai>plies  vrith  great  force  to 
Europe,  and  is  not  without  weight  here.  But 
it  does  not  discourage  me.  I  reply,  first,  to 
this  objection,  that  it  generally  comes  from  a 
suspicious  source.  It  comes  generally  from 
men  who  abound,  and  are  at  ease ;  who  think 
more  of  property  than  of  any  other  human 
interest ;  who  have  little  concern  for  the  mas5 
of  their  fellow-creatures ;  who  are  willing  that 
others  should  bear  all  the  burdens  of  life,  and 
that  any  social  order  should  continue  which 
secures  to  themselves  personal  comfort  or 
gratification.  The  selfish  epicure  and  the 
thriving  man  of  business  easily  discover  a 
natural  necessity  for  that  state  of  things  which 
accumulates  on  themselves  all  the  blessings, 
and  on  their  neighbour,  all  the  evils,  of  life. 
But  no  man  can  judge  what  is  good  or  neces- 
sary for  the  multitude  but  he  who  feels  for 
them,  and  whose  equity  and  benevolence  are 
shocked  by  the  thought  that  all  advantages 
are  to  be  monopolised  by  one  set  of  men,  and 
all  disadvantages  by  another.  I  wait  for  the 
judgment  of  profound  thinkers  and  earnest 
philanthropists  on  this  point,  a  judgment 
formed  after  patient  study  of  political  econo- 
my, and  human  nature  and  human  history ; 
nor  even  on  such  authority  shall  I  readily  de- 
spair of  the  multitude  of  my  race. 

In  the  next  place,  the  objection  under  con- 
sidcratiou  is  very  much  a  repetition  of  the  old 
doctrine,  that  what  hjis  been  must  be ;  that 
the  future  is  always  to  repeat  the  past,  and 
8x:icty  to  tread  for  ever  the  beaten  path.  But 
can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  world  is  peculiar,  unpw> 
cedentcd?  that  new  powers  and  new  principles 
arc  at  work  ?  that  the  application  of  science 
to  art  js  accomplishing  a  stupendbH^volu- 


tion  ?  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  in 
many  places  greatly  improved,  and  his  intel- 
lectual aids  increased?  that  abuses,  once 
thought  essential  to  society,  and  which  seemed 
entwined  with  all  its  fibres,  have  been  re- 
moved? Do  the  mass  of  men  stand  where 
they  did  a  few  centuries  ago?  And  do  not  new 
circumstances,  if  they  make  us  fearful,  at  the 
same  time  keep  us  from  despair?  The  future, 
be  it  what  it  may,  will  not  resemble  the  past. 
The  present  has  new  elements,  which  must 
work  out  new  weal  or  woe.  We  have  no 
right,  then,  on  the  ground  of  the  immutable- 
ness  of  hiunan  affairs,  to  quench,  as  far  as 
we  have  power,  the  hope  of  social  progress. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  necessary  toils  of  life  exclude 
improvement,  may  be  drav,Ti  not  only  from 
general  history,  but  from  the  experience  of 
this  country  in  particular.  The  working 
classes  here  have  risen  and  are  still  rising 
intellectually,  and  yet  there  are  no  signs  of 
star\'ation,  nor  are  we  becoming  the  poorest 
l^ople  on  earth.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
view  of  this  country  is  the  condition  of  the 
working  multitude.  Nothing  among  us  de- 
sen-es  the  attention  of  the  traveller  so  much 
as  the  force  of  thought  and  character,  and 
the  self-respect  awakened  by  our  history  and 
institutions  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  Our 
prosperous  classes  are  much  like  the  same 
classes  abroad,  though,  as  we  hope,  of  purer 
morals  ;  but  the  great  working  multitude  leave 
far  behind  them  the  labourers  of  other  coun- 
tries. No  man  of  observation  and  benevo- 
lence can  converse  with  them  without  being 
struck  and  delighted  with  the  stgns  they  give 
of  strong  and  sound  intellect  and  manly  prin- 
ciple. And  who  is  authorized  to  set  bounds 
to  this  progress?  In  improvement  the  first 
steps  are  the  hardest.  Tlie  difficulty  is  to  wake 
up  mens  souls,  not  to  continue  their  action. 
Every  accession  of  light  and  strength  is  a  help 
to  new  acquisitions. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  ob- 
jection, is,  that  as  yet  no  community  has  seri- 
ously set  itself  to  the  work  of  improving  all 
its  members,  so  that  what  is  possible  remains 
to  be  ascertained.  No  experiment  has  been 
made  to  determine  how  far  liberal  provision 
can  be  made  at  once  for  the  body  and  mind  of 
the  labourer.  The  highest  social  art  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Great  minds  have  nowhere 
solemnly,  earnestly  undertaken  to  resolve  the 
problem,  how  the  multitude  of  men  may  be 
elevated.  The  trial  is  to  come.  Still  more, 
the  multitude  have  nowhere  comprehended 
distinctly  the  true  idea  of  Progress,  and  re- 
solved deliberately  and  solemnly  to  reduce  it 
to  reality.  This  great  thought,  however,  is 
gradually  opening  on  them,  and  it  is  destined 
to  work  wonders.  From  themselves  their 
salvation  must  chiefly  come.    i.ittlc  can  be 
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dooe  for  them  by  others,  till  a  spring  Is  touched 
i&  their  own  breasts;  and  this  l^ing  done, 
they  cannot  fail.  The  people,  as  history  shows 
us.  can  accomplish  miracles  under  the  power 
of  a  great  idea.  How  much  have  they  often 
done  and  suflfered  in  critical  moments  for 
country,  for  religion  ?  The  great  idea  of  their 
own  ekvation  is  only  beginning  to  unfold  itself 
within  them,  and  its  energy  is  not  to  be  fore- 
told. A  lofty  conception  of  this  kind,  were 
it  once  distinctly  seized,  would  be  a  new  life 
tffeathcd  into  them.  Under  this  impulse  they 
vrould  create  lime  and  strength  for  their  high 
calling,  and  would  not  only  regenerate  them- 
selves, but  the  community. 

Again,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  objec- 
tion, that  the  labourer,  if  encoiuraged  to  give 
time  and  strength  to  the  elevation  of  his  mind, 
^dll  starve  himself  and  impoverish  the  coun- 
\is,  when  I  consider  the  energy  and  efficiency 
d  Mind.  The  highest  force  in  the  universe 
is  Mind.  This  created  the  heavens  and  earth . 
This  has  changed  the  wilderness  into  fruitful- 
ness,  and  hnked  distant  countries  in  a  benefi- 
cent ministry  to  one  another's  wants.  It  is 
not  to  brute  force,  to  physical  strength,  so 
moch  as  to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectual  and 
moral  energy,  that  men  owe  their  mastery 
over  the  world.  It  is  mind  which  has  con- 
quered matter.  To  fear,  then,  that  by  calling 
fonh  a  people's  mind,  we  shall  impoverish  and 
starve  them,  is  to  be  frightened  at  a  shadow. 
I  believe  that  with  the  growth  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power  in  the  community,  its  pro- 
ductive power  will  increase,  that  industry  will 
bewMne  more  eflicient,  that  a  wiser  economy 
will  accumulate  wealth,  that  unimagined 
resources  of  art  and  nature  will  be  dis- 
covered. I  believe  that  the  meai»  of  living 
will  grow  easier,  in  pix)portion  as  a  people 
shall  become  enlightened,  self-respecting,  re- 
solute, and  just.  Bodily  or  material  forces 
can  te  measured,  but  not  the  forces  of  the 
soul ;  nor  can  the  results  of  increased  mental 
energy  be  foretold.  Such  a  community  will 
tread  down  obstacles  now  deemed  invincible, 
and  turn  them  into  helps.  The  Inward  moulds 
the  Outward.  The  f>ower  of  a  people  lies  in 
its  mind  ;  and  this  mind,  if  fortified  and  en- 
larged, will  bring  external  things  into  harmony 
>«  ith  itself.  It  will  create  a  new  world  around 
it,  corresponding  to  itself.  If,  however,  I  err 
in  this  belief;  if,  by  securing  time  and  means 
for  improvement  to  the  multitude,  industry 
and  capital  should  become  less  productive,  I 
still  say.  Sacrifice  the  wealth,  and  not  the 
mind  of  a  people.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
physical  good  of  a  community  would  in  this 
wav  be  impaired.  The  diminution  of  a  coun- 
try s  wealth,  occasioned  by  general  attention 
to  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  w6uld  be 
followed  by  very  different  effects  from  those 
which  would   attend   an   equal   diminution 


brought  about  by  sloth,  intemperance,  and 
ignorance.  There  would,  indeed,  be  less  pro- 
duction in  such  a  country,  but  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  people  would  effect  a  much 
more  equal  distribution  of  what  would  be  pro- 
duced; and  the  happiness  of  a  community 
depends  vastly  more  on  the  distribution  than 
on  the  amount  of  its  wealth.  In  thus  speak- 
ing of  the  future,  I  do  not  claim  any  special 
prophetical  gift.  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  is 
able  to  foretell  distinctly  the  ultimate,  per- 
manent results  of  any  great  social  change. 
But  as  to  the  case  before  us,  wc  ought  not  to 
doubt.  It  is  a  part  of  religion  to  believe 
that  by  nothing  can  a  country  so  effectually 
gain  happiness  and  lasting  prosperity  as  by 
the  elevation  of  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  To 
question  this  seems  an  approach  to  crime. 

••  If  thU  faU, 
The  piUai'd  firmament  Is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

I  am  aware  that,  in  reply  to  all  that  has 
been  said  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of 
uniting  self-improvement  with  labour,  dis- 
couraging facts  may  be  brought  forward  from 
our  daily  experience.  It  may  be  said,  that  in 
this  country,  under  advantages  unkno^^-n  in 
other  lands,  there  is  a  considerable  mmiber 
on  whom  the  burden  of  toil  presses  very 
heavily,  who  can  scarcely  live  with  all  their 
efforts,  and  who  are  cut  off  by  their  hard 
condition  from  the  means  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture ;  and  if  this  take  place  now,  what  are 
we  to  ex|5ect  hereafter  in  a  more  crowded 
population  ?  I  acknowledge  that  we  have  a 
number  of  depressed  labourers,  whose  state 
is  exceedingly  unpropitious  to  the  education  of 
the  mind ;  but  this  argument  will  lose  much 
of  its  jxjwer  when  we  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  this  evil.  We  shall  then  see  that  it  comes, 
not  from  outward  necessity,  not  from  the 
irresistible  obstacles  abroad,  but  chiefly  from 
the  fault  or  ignorance  of  the  sufferers  them- 
selves; so  that  the  elevation  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  labourer  tends  directly 
to  reduce,  if  not  remove,  the  evil.  Of 
consequence,  this  elevation  finds  support  in 
what  is  urged  against  it.  In  confirmation  of 
these  views,  allow  me  just  to  hint  at  the 
causes  of  that  depression  of  many  labourers 
which  is  said  to  show  that  labour  and  self- 
improvement  cannot  go  on  together. 

First,  how  much  of  this  depression  is  to  be 
traced  to  Intemperance?  What  a  great 
amount  of  time,  and  strength,  and  money, 
might  multitudes  gain  for  self-improvement 
by  a  strict  sobriety?  That  cheap  remedy, 
pure  water,  would  cure  the  chief  evils  in  very 
many  families  of  the  ignorant  and  poor. 
Were  the  sums  which  are  still  lavished  on 
ardent  spirits  appropriated  wisely  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  people,  what  a  new  world  we 
should  live  in  I    Intemperance  not  only  wastes 
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the  eaniings,  but  the  heahh  and  the  minds  of 
men.  How  many,  were  they  to  exchange 
what  they  call  moderate  drinking  for  water, 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  had 
been  living  under  a  cloud,  in  half-stupefac- 
tion, and  would  become  conscious  of  an 
intellectual  energy  of  which  they  had  not 
before  dreamed?  Their  labours  would  ex- 
haust them  less ;  and  less  labour  would  be 
needed  for  their  support ;  and  thus  their 
inabiUly  to  cultivate  their  high  nature  would 
in  a  great  measure  be  removed.  The  work- 
ing class,  above  all  men,  have  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  they  ought  to 
look  on  the  individual  who  lives  by  scattering 
the  means  and  excitements  of  drunkenness, 
not  only  as  the  general  enemy  of  his  race, 
but  as  their  own  worst  foe. 

In  the  next  place,  how  much  of  the  depres- 
sion of  labourers  may  be  traced  to  the  want 
of  a  strict  Economy?  The  prosperity  of  this 
country  has  produced  a  wastefulness  that  has 
extended  to  the  labouring  multitude.  A 
man.  here,  turns  with  scorn  from  fare  that 
in  many  countries  would  be  termed  luxurious. 
It  is,  indeed,  important  that  the  standard  of 
living  in  all  classes  should  be  high  ;  that  is,  it 
should  include  the  comforts  of  Hfe,  the  means 
of  neatness  and  order  in  our  dwellings,  andsuch 
supplies  of  our  wants  as  are  fitted  to  secure 
vigorous  health.  But  how  many  waste  their 
earnings  on  indulgences  which  may  be  spared, 
and  thus  have  no  resource  for  a  dark  day,  and 
ai'e  always  trembUng  on  the  brink  of  paup>er- 
isra  ?  Needless  expenses  keep  many  too  poor 
for  self-improvement.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  expensive  habits  among  the  more  pros- 
perous labourers  often  intedere  with  the 
mental  culture  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. How  many  among  them  sacrifice 
improvement  to  appetite  1  How  many  sacri- 
fice it  to  the  love  of  show,  to  the  desire  ri 
outstripping  others,  and  to  habits  of  expense 
which  grow  out  of  this  insatkible  passion ! 
In  a  country  so  thriving  and  luxurious  as 
ours,  the  labourer  is  in  danger  of  contracting 
artificial  wants  and  diseased  tastes;  and  to 
gratify  these,  he  gives  himself  wholly  to  accu- 
mulation, and  sells  his  mind  for  gain.  Our 
unparalleled  prosperity  has  not  been  an 
immixed  good.  It  has  inflamed  cupidity, 
has  diseased  the  imagination  with  dreams  of 
boundless  success,  and  plunged  a  vast  multi- 
tude into  excessive  toils,  feverish  competi- 
tions, and  exhausting  cares.  A  labourer, 
having  seciu^d  a  neat  home  and  a  wholesome 
table,  should  ask  nothing  more  for  the  senses; 
but  should  consecrate  his  leisure,  and  what 
may  be  spared  of  his  earnings,  to  the  culture 
of  himself  and  his  family,  to  the  best  books, 
to  the  best  teaching,  to  pleasant  and  profit- 
able intercourse,  to  sympathy  and  the  offices 
of  humanity,  and  to  the  enjo3rment  of  the 


beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  Unhappily,  the 
labourer,  if  prosperous,  is  anxious  to  ape  the 
rich  man,  instead  of  trying  to  ris&»above  him, 
as  he  often  may,  by  noble  acquisitions.  The 
young  in  particular,  the  apprentice  and  the 
female  domestic,  catch  a  taste  for  fashion,  and 
on  this  altar  sacrifice  too  often  their  upright- 
ness, and  almost  always  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, dooming  themselves  to  ignorance,  if  not 
to  vice,  for  a  vain  show.  Is  this  evil  without 
remedy?  Is  human  nature  always  to  be 
sacrificed  to  outward  decoration?  Is  tlie 
outward  always  to  triumph  over  the  inward 
man  ?  Is  nobleness  of  sentiment  never  to 
spring  up  among  us?  May  not  a  reform  in 
this  particular  begin  in  the  labouring  class, 
since  it  seems  so  desperate  among  the  more 
prosperous  ?  Cannot  the  .  labourer,  whose 
condition  calls  him  so  loudly  to  simphcity  of 
taste  and  habits,  take  his  stand  against  that 
love  of  dress  which  dissipates  and  corrupts  so 
many  minds  among  the  opulent?  Cannot 
the  labouring  class  refuse  to  measure  men  by 
outward  success,  and  pour  utter  scorn  on  aU 
pretensions  founded  on  out\\  ard  show  or  con- 
dition ?  Sure  I  am  that,  were  they  to  study 
plainness  of  dress  and  simplicity  of  living,  for 
the  purpose  of  tlieir  own  true  elevation,  they 
would  surpass  in  intellect,  in  taste,  in  honour- 
able r^'uaUties,  and  in  present  enjoyment,  that 
great  proportion  of  the  prosperous  who  are 
softened  into  indulgence  or  enslaved  to  empty 
show.  By  such  self-denial,  how  might  the 
burden  of  labour  be  lightened,  and  time  and 
strength  redeemed  for  improvement ! 

Another  cause  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  not  a  few  labourers,  as  I  believe,  is  their 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  Health.  Health 
is  the  working  man's  fortune,  and  he  ought 
to  watch  over  it,  more  than  the  capitalist  over 
his  large  investments.  Health  lightens  the 
efforts  of  body  and  mind.  It  enables  a  man 
to  crowd  much  work  into  a  narrow  compass. 
Without  it,  little  can  be  earned,  and  that 
little  by  slow,  exhausting  toil.  For  these 
reasons  I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  good 
omen  that  the  press  is  circulating  among  us 
cheap  works,  in  which  much  useful  know- 
ledge is  given  of  the  structure,  and  functions, 
and  laws  of  the  hiunan  body.  It  is  in  no 
small  measure  through  our  own  imprudence 
that  disease  and  debility  are  mcurred,  and 
one  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  Knowledge. 
Once  let  the  mass  of  the  people  be  instructed 
in  their  own  frames,  let  them  imderstand 
clearly  that  disease  is  not  an  accident,  but  has 
fixed  causes,  many  of  which  they  can  avert, 
and  a  great  amount  of  suffering,  want,  and 
consequent  intellectual  depression,  will  be 
removed. — I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
digress  too  far,  when  I  add,  that  were  the 
mass  of  the  community  more  enhghtened  on 
these  points,  they  would  apply  their  know- 
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ledge,  not  only  to  their  private  habits,  but  to 
the  government  of  the  city,  and  would  insist 
on  municipal  r^ulations  favouring  general 
healih.  This  they  owe  to  themselves.  They 
oaght  to  require  a  system  of  measures  for 
eflfectually  cleansing  the  city ;  for  supplying  it 
HJth  pure  water,  either  at  public  expense  or 
by  a  private  corporation ;  and  for  prohibiting 
the  erection  or  the  letring  of  such  buildings 
as  must  generate  disease.  What  a  sad 
thought  is  it,  that  in  this  metropolis,  the 
blessings  which  God  pours  profusely  on  bird 
and  beast,  the  blessings  of  air,  and  light,  and 
water,  should,  in  the  case  of  many  families, 
be  so  stinted,  or  so  mixed  with  impurities,  as 
to  injure  instead  of  invigorating  the  frame. 
With  what  face  can  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
ami  America  boast  of  their  civilization,  when 
within  their  limits  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
perish  for  want  of  God's  freest,  most  lavish 
gifts!  Can  we  expect  improvement  among 
people  w  ho  are  cut  off  from  nature's  common 
bounties,  and  want  those  cheering  influences 
of  the  elements  which  even  savages  enjoy? 
In  this  city,  how  much  health,  how  many 
lives  are  sacrificed  to  the  practice  of  letting 
cellars  and  rooms  which  cannot  be  ventilated, 
which  want  the  benefits  of  light,  free  air,  and 
pure  water,  and  the  means  of  removing  fillh  ? 
We  forbid  by  law  the  selling  of  putrid  meat 
in  the  market.  ">\Tiy  do  we  not  forbid  the 
renting  of  rooms  in  which  putrid,  damp,  and 
noisome  vapours  are  working  as  sure  destruc- 
tion as  the  worst  food?  Did  people  under- 
stand that  they  are  as  truly  poisoned  in  such 
dens  as  by  tainted  meat  and  decaying  vege- 
tables, would  they  net  appoint  commissioners 
for  houses  as  truly  as  commissioners  for 
markets?  Ought  not  the  renting  of  unten- 
antable rooms,  and  the  crowding  of  such 
numbers  into  a  single  room  as  must  breed 
disease,  and  may  infect  a  neighbourhood,  be 
as  much  forbidden  as  the  importation  of  a 
pestilence?  I  have  enlarged  on  this  point 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  morals, 
manners,  decencies,  self-respect,  and  intellec- 
tual improvement,  as  well  as  the  health  and 
physical  comforts  of  a  people,  depend  on  no 
outward  circumstances  more  than  on  the 
quality  of  the  houses  in  which  they  live. 
The  remedy  of  the  grievance  now  stated  lies 
with  the  people  themselves.  The  labouring 
p*x>p!e  must  require  that  the  health  of  the 
City  shall  be  a  leading  object  of  the  municipal 
administration,  and  in  so  doing  they  will  pro- 
tect at  once  the  body  and  the  mind. 

I  will  mention  one  more  cause  of  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  manv  labourers,  and 
that  is  Sloth.  "  the  sin  which  doth  most  easily 
beset  us."  How  many  are  there  who,  work- 
ing languidly  and  reluctantly,  bring  little  to 
F«s5  spread  the  work  of  one  hour  over 
many,  shrink  fn>m  difficulties  which  ought  to 


excite  them,  keep  themselves  poor,  and  thus 
doom  their  families  to  ignorance  as  well  as 
to  want. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  great  obstacles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  labouring  classes  are  in  them- 
selves, and  may  therefore  be  overcome.  They 
want  nothing  but  the  Will.  Outward  diflR- 
culty  will  shrink  and  vanish  before  them  just 
as  far  as  they  are  bent  on  progress,  just  as  far 
as  the  great  idea  of  their  own  elevation  shall 
take  possession  of  their  minds.  I  know  that 
many  will  smile  at  the  suggestion,  that  the 
labourer  may  be  brought  to  practise  thrift 
and  self-denial,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
a  nobler  being.  But  such  sceptics,  having 
never  experienced  the  power  of  a  grand 
thought  or  generous  purpose,  are  no  judges 
of  others.  They  may  be  asstued,  however, 
that  enthusiasm  is  not  wholly  a  dream,  and 
that  it  is  not  wholly  unnatural  for  individuals 
or  bodies  to  get  the  idea  of  something  higher 
and  more  inspiring  than  their  past  attainments. 

III.  Having  now  treated  of  the  elevation 
of  the  labourer,  and  examined  the  objections 
to  it,  I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  which 
encourage  hopes  of  the  progress  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  My  limits  oblige  me  to  con- 
fine myself  to  very  few. — And,  first,  it  is  an 
encouraging  circumstance,  that  the  respect 
for  labour  is  increasing,  or  rather  that  the  old 
prejudices  against  manual  toil,  as  degrading 
a  man  or  putting  him  in  a  lower  sphere,  are 
wearing  away ;  and  the  cause  of  this  change 
is  fuU  of  promise ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
progress  of  intelligence,  Christianity,  and 
freedom,  all  of  which  cry  aloud  against  the 
old  barriers  created  between  the  different 
classes,  and  challenge  especial  sympathy  and 
regard  for  those  who  bear  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens, and  create  most  of  the  comforts  of 
social  life.  The  contempt  of  labour  of  which 
I  have  spoken  is  a  relic  of  the  old  aristocratic 
prejudices  which  formerly  proscribed  trade 
as  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  and  must  die 
out  with  other  prejudices  of  the  same  low 
origin.  And  the  rasults  must  be  happy.  It 
is  hard  for  a  class  of  men  to  respect  them- 
selves who  are  denied  respect  by  all  around 
them.  A  vocation  looked  on  as  degrading 
will  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  those  who 
follow  it.  Away,  then,  with  the  idea  of  some- 
thing low  in  manual  labour.  There  is  some- 
thing shocking  to  a  religious  man  in  the 
thought  that  the  employment  which  God  has 
ordained  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race,  should  be  unworthy  of  any  man,  even 
of  the  highest.  If,  indeed,  there  were  an  em- 
ployment which  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
and  which  yet  tended  to  degrade  such  as 
might  be  devoted  to  it,  I  should  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  shared  by    he  whole  race,  and 
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thus  neutralized  by  extreme  division,  instead 
of  being  laid  as  tlie  sole  vocation  on  one  man 
or  a  few.  Let  no  human  being  be  broken 
in  spirit  or  trodden  under  foot  for  the  out- 
ward prosperity  of  the  State.  So  far  is 
manual  labour  from  meriting  contempt  or 
slight,  that  it  will  probably  be  found,  when 
united  with  true  means  of  spiritual  culture, 
to  foster  a  sounder  judgment,  a  keener  ob- 
servation, a  more  creative  imagination,  and  a 
purer  taste,  than  any  other  vocation.  Man 
thinks  of  the  few,  God  of  the  many ;  and 
the  many  will  be  found  at  length  to  have 
within  their  reach  the  roost  effectual  means 
of  progress. 

Another  encouraging  circumstance  of  the 
times  is  the  creation  oif  a  popular  literature, 
which  puts  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring 
class  the  means  of  knowledge,  in  whatever 
branch  they  wish  to  cultivate.  Amidst  the 
worthless  volumes  which  are  every  day  sent 
from  the  press  for  mere  amusement,  there  are 
books  of  great  value  in  all  departments,  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  readers. 
Mines  of  inestimable  truth  are  thus  open  to 
all  who  are  resolved  to  think  and  learn. 
Literature  is  now  adapting  itself  to  all  wants, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  new  form  of  it 
will  soon  appear  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
labouring  classes.  This  will  have  for  its 
object  to  show  the  progress  of  the  various 
useful  arts,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  founders,  and  of  men  who  have  laid  the 
world  under  obligation  by  great  inventions. 
Every  trade  has  distinguished  names  in  its 
history.  Some  trades  can  nimiber.  among 
those  who  have  followed  them,  philosophers, 
poets,  men  of  true  genius.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  members  of  this  Association  whether  a 
course  of  lectures,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  more  important  trades,  and  of 
the  great  blessings  they  have  conferred  on 
society,  and  of  the  eminent  individuals  who 
have  practised  them,  might  not  do  much  to 
instruct  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  elevate 
them.  Such  a  course  would  cany  them  far 
into  the  past,  would  open  to  them  much 
interesting  information,  and  at  the  same  time 
introduce  them  to  men  whom  they  may  well 
make  their  models.  I  would  go  farther.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  see  the  members  of  an 
important  trade  setting  apart  an  anniversary 
for  the  commemoration  of  those  who  have 
shed  lustre  on  it  by  their  virtues,  their  dis- 
coveries, their  genius.  It  is  time  that  honour 
should  be  awarded  on  higher  principles  than 
have  governed  the  judgment  of  past  ages. 
Surely  the  inventorof  the  press,  the  discoverer 
of  the  compass,  the  men  who  have  applied 
the  power  of  steam  to  machinery,  have 
brought  the  human  race  more  largely  into 
their  debt  than  the  bloody  race  of  conquerors, 
and  even  than  many  beneficent  princes.    An- 


tiquity exalted  into  Divinities  the  first  culti* 
vators  of  wheat  and  the  useful  plants,  and 
the  first  forgers  of  metals  ;  and  we.  in  iheae 
maturer  ages  of  the  world,  have  still  greater 
names  to  boast  in  the  records  of  useful  art. 
Let  their  memory  be  preserved  to  kindle  a 
generous  emulation  in  those  who  have  entered 
into  their  labours. 

Another  circumstance,  encouraging  the  hope 
of  progress  in  the  labouring  class,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  justcr  views  they  are  beginning 
to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  On  this  foundation,  indeed,  our 
hope  for  all  classes  must  chiefly  rest.  All  are 
to  rise  chiefly  by  the  care  liestowed  on  the 
young.  Not  that  I  would  say,  as  is  some- 
times rashly  said,  that  none  but  the  young 
can  improve.  I  give  up  no  age  as  desperate. 
Men  who  have  lived  thirty,  or  fifty  years,  are 
not  to  feel  as  if  the  door  was  shut  upon  them. 
Every  man  who  thirsts  to  become  something 
better  hxis  in  that  desire  a  pledge  that  his 
labour  will  not  be  in  vain.  None  are  too  old 
to  learn.  The  world,  from  our  first  to  our 
last  hour,  is  our  school,  and  the  whole  of  life 
has  but  one  great  purpose,  education.  Still, 
the  child,  uncorrupted,  unhardened,  is  the 
most  hopeful  subject;  and  vastly  more,  I 
believe,  is  hereafter  to  be  done  for  children, 
than  ever  before,  by  the  gradual  spread  of  a 
simple  truth;  almost  too  simple,  one  would 
think,  to  need  exposition,  yet  up  to  this  day 
wilfully  neglected,  namely,  that  education  is 
a  sham,  a  cheat,  unless  carried  on  by  able, 
accomplished  teachers.  The  dignity  of  the 
vocation  of  a  teacher  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood, the  idea  is  dawning  on  us  that  no 
office  can  compare  in  solemnity  and  impor- 
tance with  that  of  training  the  child ;  that  skill 
to  form  the  young  to  energy,  truth,  and 
virtue,  is  worth  more  than  the  knowledge  of 
all  other  arts  and  sciences;  and  that,  of  con- 
sequence, the  encouragement  of  excellent 
teachers  is  the  first  duty  which  a  community 
owes  to  itself.  I  say,  the  truth  is  dawning ; 
and  it  must  make  its  way.  The  instruction  of 
the  children  of  all  classes,  especially  of  the 
labouring  class,  has  as  yet  been  too  generally 
committed  to  unprepared,  unskilful  hands, 
and  of  course  the  school  is  in  general  little 
more  than  a  name.  The  whole  worth  of  a 
school  lies  in  the  teacher.  You  may  accumu- 
late the  most  expensive  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion ;  but  without  an  intellectual,  gifted 
teacher,  it  is  little  better  than  rubbish;  and 
such  a  teacher,  without  apparatus,  may  effect 
the  happiest  results.  Our  university  boasts, 
and  with  justice,  of  its  library,  cabinets,  and 

Ehilosophical  instruments ;  but  these  are  life- 
!S8,  profitless,  except  as  made  effectual  by 
the  men  who  use  them.  A  few  eminent  men, 
skilled  to  understand,  reach,  and  quicken  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  are  worth  all  these  helps. 
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And  I  say  this,  because  it  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  children  of  the  labouring 
class  cannot  be  advanced,  in  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  parents  to  furnish  a  variety 
of  books  and  other  apparatus.  But,  in  educa- 
txm.  various  books  and  implements  are  not 
the  great  requisites,  but  a  high  order  of 
teachers.  In  truth,  a  few  books  do  better 
than  many,  llie  object  of  education  is  not 
so  much  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
hxige.  as  to  awaken  the  faculties  and  give 
the  pupil  the  use  of  his  own  mind ;  and  one 
book,  taught  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  is  worth  more  than 
libraries  as  usually  read.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  much  should  be  taught  in  youth,  but 
that  a  little  should  be  taught  philosophically, 
profoundly.  Uvingly.  For  example,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  pupil  be  carried  over  the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  deluge  to  the 
present  day.  Let  him  be  helped  to  read  a 
single  history  wisely,  to  apply  the  principles 
of  historical  evidence  to  its  statements,  to 
trace  the  causes  and  dfTects  of  events,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  motives  of  actions,  to  observe 
the  workings  of  human  nature  in  what  is  done 
and  sufferwl,  to  judge  impartially  of  action 
and  character,  to  sympathize  with  what  is 
noble,  to  detect  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  different 
forms  from  our  own.  to  seize  the  great  truths 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  details,  and  to  dis- 
oem  a  moral  Providence,  a  retribution,  amidst 
an  corrupti<«s  and  changes ;  let  him  learn  to 
read  a  single  history  thus,  and  he  has  learned 
to  read  all  histories ;  he  is  prepared  to  stud v, 
as  he  may  have  time  in  future  life,  the  whole 
course  of  human  events ;  he  is  better  educated 
by  this  one  book  than  he  would  be  by  all  the 
histories  in  all  languages  as  commonly  taught, 
llie  education  of  the  labourer's  children  need 
never  stop  ibr  want  of  books  and  apparatus. 
More  of  them  would  do  good,  but  enough 
may  be  easily  obtained.  What  we  want  is,  a 
race  of  teachers  acquainted  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  mind,  gifted  men  and  women, 
who  shall  respect  human  nature  in  the  child, 
and  strive  to  touch  and  gently  bring  out  his 
hesl  powen  and  sympathies;  and  who  shall 
devote  themselves  to  this  as  the  great  end  of 
life,  lliis  good  I  trust  is  to  come,  but  it 
comes  slowly.  The  establishment  of  normal 
schools  shows  that  the  want  of  it  begins  to  be 
felt.  This  good  requires  that  education  shall 
be  recognixed  by  the  community  as  its  highest 
interest  and  duty.  It  requires  that  the  in- 
structors of  youth  shall  take  precedence  of  the 
Du>ney-getting  classes,  and  that  the  woman  of 
lasliion  shall  iaXX  behind  the  female  teacher. 
It  requires  that  parents  shall  sacrifice  show 
and  pleasure  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best 
possible  helps  and  guides  for  their  children. 
Not  that  a  great  pecuniary  compensation  is 
to  create  good  teachers;  these  must  be  formed 


by  individual  impulse,  by  a  genuine  interest 
in  education;  but  good  impulse  must  be 
seconded  by  outward  circumstances;  and  the 
means  of  education  will  always  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  respect  in  which  the  office  of 
teacher  is  held  in  the  community. 

Happily,  in  this  country,  the  tnie  idea  of 
education,  of  its  nature  and  supreme  impor- 
tance, is  silently  working  and  gains  ground. 
Those  of  us  who  look  back  on  half  a  century 
see  a  real,  great  improvement  in  schools  and 
in  the  standard  of  instruction.  What  should 
encourage  this  movement  in  this  country  is, 
that  nothing  is  wanting  here  to  the  intellec- 
tual elevation  of  the  labouring  class  but  that 
a  spring  should  be  given  to  the  child,  and 
that  the  art  of  thinking  justly  and  strongly 
should  be  formed  in  early  life ;  for,  this  pre- 
paration being  made,  the  circumstances  of 
future  life  will  almost  of  themselves  carry  on 
the  work  of  improvement.  It  is  one  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  free  institutions,  that 
they  are  constant  stimulants  to  the  intellect ; 
that  they  furnish,  in  rapid  succession,  quick- 
ening subjects  of  thought  and  discussion.  A 
whole  people  at  the  same  moment  are  moved 
to  reflect,  reason,  judge,  and  act  on  matters 
of  deep  and  universal  concern ;  and  where  the 
capacity  of  thought  has  received  wise  culture, 
the  intellect,  unconsciously,  by  an  almost 
irresistible  sympathy,  is  kept  perpetually  alive. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  depends  on  the 
climate  it  lives  in,  on  the  air  it  breathes ;  and 
the  air  of  freedom  is  bracing,  exhilarating, 
expanding,  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of  under 
a  despotism.  This  stimulus  of  liberty,  how- 
ever, avails  little,  except  where  the  mind  has 
learned  to  think  for  the  acquisition  of  truth. 
The  unthinking  and  passionate  are  hurried  by 
it  into  ruinous  excess. 

The  last  ground  of  hope  for  the  elevation  of 
the  labourer,  and  the  chief  and  the  most  sus- 
taining, is  the  clearer  development  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  future  in- 
fluences of  this  religion  are  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  past.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been 
made  a  political  engine,  and  in  other  ways 
pen-erted.  But  its  true  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  freedom,  is  beginning  to 
be  understood,  and  this  will  undo  the  work 
which  opposite  principles  have  been  carrying 
on  for  ages.  Christianity  is  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  fearful  evils  of  modem  civili- 
zation—a system  which  teaches  its  members 
to  grasp  at  everything,  and  to  rise  above 
everybody,  as  the  great  aims  of  life.  Of  such 
a  civilization  the  natiural  fruits  are,  contempt 
of  others' rights,  fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling 
spirit  in  trade,  reckless  adventure,  and  com- 
mercial  convulsions,  all  tending  to  impoverish 
the  labourer  and  to  render  every  condition 
insecure.  Relief  is  to  come,  and  can  only 
come,  from  the  new  application  of  Christian 
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principles,  of  universal  justice,  and  universal 
love,  to  social  institujions,  to  commerce,  to 
business,  to  active  life.  This  application  has 
becjun,  and  the  labourer,  above  all  men,  is  to 
feel  its  happy  and  exalting  influences. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
inspire  hopes  of  the  elevation  of  the  labouring 
classes.  To  these  might  be  added  other 
strong  grounds  of  encouragement,  to  be  found 
in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  the  per- 
fections and  providence  of  God,  and  in  the 
prophetic  intimations  of  his  word.  But  these 
I  pass  over.  From  all  I  derive  stronfj  hopes 
for  the  mass  of  men.  I  do  not,  cannot  see, 
why  manual  toil  and  self-improvement  may 
not  go  on  in  friendly  union.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  labourer  may  not  attain  to  refined 
habits  and  manners  as  truly  as  other  men.  I 
do  not  see  why  conversation  under  his  humble 
roof  may  not  be  cheered  by  vni  and  exalted 
by  intelligence.  I  do  not  see  why,  amidst  his 
toils,  he  may  not  cast  his  eye  around  him  on 
God's  glorious  creation,  and  be  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  the  sight.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  great  ideas  which  exalt  humanity— those 
of  the  Infinite  Father,  of  Perfection,  of  our 
nearness  to  God,  and  of  the  purpose  of  our 
being — may  not  grow  bright  and  strong  in 
the  labourers  mind.  Society,  I  trust,  is 
tending  towards  a  condition  in  which  it  will 
look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  present 
neglect  or  per\'ersion  of  human  powers.  In 
the  development  of  a  more  enlarged  philan- 
thropy, in  the  diflRision  of  the  Christian  spirit 
of  brotherhood,  in  the  recognition  of  the 
equal  rights  of  every  human  being,  we  have 
the  dawn  and  promise  of  a  better  age,  when 
no  man  will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
elevation  but  by  his  own  fault ;  when  the  evil 
doctrine,  worthy  of  the  arch-fiend,  that  social 
order  demands  the  depression  of  the  mass  of 
men,  will  be  rejected  with  horror  and  scorn ; 
when  the  great  object  of  the  community  will 
be  to  accumulate  means  and  influences  for 
awakening  and  expanding  the  best  powers  of 
all  classes ;  when  far  less  will  be  expended  on 
the  body,  and  far  more  on  the  mind ;  when 
men  of  uncommon  gifts  for  the  instruction  of 
their  race  will  be  sent  forth  to  carry  light 
and  strength  into  every  sphere  of  human  life ; 
when  spacious  libraries,  collections  of  the  fine 
arts,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  all  the 
institutions  by  which  the  people  may  be  re- 
fined and  ennobled,  will  be  formed  and  thrown 
open  to  all ;  and  when  the  toils  of  life,  by  a 
wise  intermixture  of  these  higher  influences, 
will  be  made  the  instruments  of  human 
elevation. 

Such  are  my  hopes  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
religious,  social  elevation  of  the  labouring 
class.  I  should  not,  however,  be  true  to 
m>'sclf  did  I  not  add  that  I  have  fears  as  well 
AS  hopes.    Time  is  not  left  me  to  enlarge  on 


this  point,  but  without  a  reference  to  it  t 
should  not  give  you  the  whole  truth.  I  would 
not  disguise  from  myself  or  others  the  true 
character  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Human 
imjjerfection  throws  an  uncertainty  over  the 
future.  Society,  like  the  natural  world,  holds 
in  its  bosom  fearful  elements.  Who  can  hope 
that  the  storms  which  have  howled  over  past 
ages  have  spent  all  their  force?  It  is  possible 
that  the  labouring  classes,  by  their  reckless- 
ness, their  passionateness,  their  jealousies  of 
the  more  prosperous,  and  their  subserviency 
to  parties  and  political  leaders,  may  turn  all 
their  bright  prospects  into  darkness,  may 
blight  the  hopes  which  philanthropy  now 
cherishes  of  a  happier  and  holier  social  state. 
It  is  also  possible,  in  this  mysterious  state  of 
things,  that  evil  may  come  to  them  from  causes 
which  are  thought  to  promise  them  nothing 
but  good.  The  present  anxiety  and  universal 
desire  is  to  make  the  country  rich,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  its  growing  wealth  is 
necessarily  to  benefit  all  conditions.  But  is 
this  consequence  sure?  May  not  a  country 
be  rich  and  yet  great  numbers  of  the  people 
be  wofully  depressed?  In  England,  the  richest 
nation  under  heaven,  how  sad,  how  degraded 
the  state  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes  !  It  is  thought  that  the  institutions  of 
this  country  give  an  assurance  that  growing 
wealth  will  here  equally  benefit  and  cany  for- 
ward all  portions  of  the  community.  I  hope 
so ;  but  I  am  not  sure.  At  the  present  time  a 
momentous  change  is  taking  place  in  our  con- 
dition. The  improvement  in  steam  navigation 
has  half  annihilated  the  space  between  Europe 
and  America,  and  by  the  progress  of  invention 
the  two  continents  are  to  be  more  and  more 
placed  side  by  side.  We  hail  this  triumph  of 
the  arts  with  exultation.  We  look  forward  to 
the  approaching  spring,  when  this  metropolis 
is  to  be  linked  with  England  by  a  line  of 
steamboats,  as  a  proud  era  in  our  history. 
That  a  great  temporary  excitement  will  be 
given  to  industry,  and  that  our  wealth  and 
numbers  will  increase,  admits  no  dispute; 
but  this  is  a  small  matter.  The  great  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  mass  of  the  people  be  per- 
manently advanced  in  the  comforts  of  life, 
and,  still  more,  in  intelligence  and  character, 
in  the  culture  of  their  highest  powers  and 
affections  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  grow,  if  our 
growth  is  to  resemble  that  of  other  populous 
places.  Better  continue  as  we  are,  better  even 
decline,  than  tread  in  the  steps  of  any  great 
city,  whether  of  past  or  present  times.  I 
doubt  not  that,  under  God's  providence,  the 
approximation  of  Europe  and  America  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  a  blessing  to  both  ;  but,  without 
our  vigilance,  the  nearer  eflfects  may  be  more 
or  less  disastrous.  It  cannot  be  doubled  that 
for  a  time  many  among  us,  especially  in  the 
prosperous  classes,  will  be  more  and  more 
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infected  from  abroad,  will  sympathize  more 
ftiih  the  institutions,  and  catch  more  the 
spirit  and  manners,  of  the  Old  World.  As  a 
people  we  want  moral  independence.  We 
bow  to  • '  the  great "  of  other  countries,  and 
we  shall  become  for  a  time  more  and  more 
servile  in  our  imitation.  But  this,  though 
bad,  may  not  be  the  worst  result.  I  would 
ask.  What  is  to  bo  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
labouring  classes  ol  Europe  twice  as  near  us  as 
th  y  now  are?  Is  there  no  danger  of  a  com- 
pel ition  that  is  to  depress  the  labouring  classes 
here?  Can  the  workman  here  stand  his  ground 
agamst  the  half-famished,  ignorant  workmen 
of  Europe,  who  will  toil  for  any  wages,  and 
who  nc\cr  think  of  redeeming  an  hour  for 
personal  improvement?  Is  there  no  danger 
that,  vvilh  increasing  intercourse  with  Europe, 
we  shall  import  the  stnking,  fearful  contrasts 
which  there  divide  one  people  into  separate 
nations?  Sooner  than  that  our  labouring 
class  should  become  a  European  populace,  a 
good  man  would  almost  wish  that  perpetual 
hurricanes,  driving  every  ship  from  the  ocean, 
should  sever  wholly  the  two  hemispheres  from 
cacli  other.  Heaven  preser\'e  us  from  the 
anticipated  benefits  of  nearer  connection  with 
Europe,  if  with  these  must  come  the  degrada- 
tion which  we  see  or  read  of  among  the 
squalid  poor  of  her  great  cities,  among  the 
overworked  operatives  of  her  manufactories, 
among  her  ignorant  and  half-brutalized 
peasants  !  Anyttiing,  everything  should  be 
done  to  save  us  from  the  social  evils  which 
dcfonn  the  Old  World,  and  to  build  up  here 
aa  intelligent,  right-minded,  self-respecting 
population.  If  this  end  should  require  us  to 
change  our  present  modes  of  life,  to  narrow 
our  foreign  connections,  to  desist  from  the 
race  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  com- 
petition with  Europe ;  if  it  should  require  that 
our  great  cities  should  cease  to  grow,  and 
that  a  huge  portion  of  our  trading  population 
should  return  to  labour,  these  requisitions 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  One  thing  is  plain,  that 
our  present  civilization  contains  strong  ten- 
dencies to  the  intellectual  and  moral  depression 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  conununity ;  and 
this  influence  ought  to  be  thought  of,  studied, 
watched,  withstood,  with  a  stern,  solemn  pur- 
pose of  withholding  no  sacrifice  by  which  it 
may  be  counteracted. 

I'er'iiaps  the  fears  now  expressed  may  be 
groundless.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  adopt  them. 
My  end  will  be  gained  if  I  can  lead  you  to 
study  habitually  and  zealously  the  influence 
of  changes  and  measures  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  labouring  class.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  your  thoughts  should 
turn  more  frequently  than  on  this.  Many  of 
you  busy  yourselves  with  other  questions,  such 
as  the  probable  result  of  the  next  election  of 
President,  or  the  prospects  of  this  or  that 


party.  But  the^e  are  insignificant  compared 
with  the  great  question,  Whether  the  labour- 
ing classes  here  are  destined  to  the  ignorance 
and  depression  of  the  lower  ranks  of  Europe, 
or  whether  they  can  secure  to  themselves  the 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress. 
You  are  cheated,  you  are  false  to  yourselves, 
when  you  suffer  politicians  to  absorb  you  in 
their  selfish  purposes,  and  to  draw  you  away 
from  this  great  question.  Give  the  first  place 
in  your  thoughts  to  this.  Carry  it  away 
with  you  from  the  present  lecture;  discuss  it 
together;  study  it  when  alone;  let  your  best 
heads  work  on  it ;  resolve  that  nothin/^  shall 
be  wanting  on  your  part  to  secure  the  means 
of  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  to  your- 
selves, and  to  those  who  may  come  after  you. 
In  these  lectures  1  have  expressed  a  strong 
interest  in  the  labouring  portion  of  the  com- 
munity; but  I  have  no  partiaUtv  to  thein, 
considered  merely  as  labourers.  My  mind  i  h 
attracted  to  them  because  they  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  human  race.  My  great 
interest  is  in  Human  Nature,  and  in  the 
working  classes  as  its  most  numerous  repre- 
sentatives. To  those  who  look  on  this  nature 
with  contempt  or  utter  distrust,  such  language 
may  seem  a  mere  form,  or  may  be  construed 
as  a  sign  of  the  predominance  of  imagination 
and  feeling  over  the  judgment.  No  matter. 
The  pity  of  these  sceptics  I  can  return. 
Their  wonder  at  my  credulity  cannot  surpass 
the  sorrowful  astonishment  with  which  I  look 
on  their  indifference  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
race.  In  spite  of  all  their  doubts  and  scofCi, 
Human  Nature  is  still  most  dear  to  me. 
When  I  behold  it  manifested  in  its  perfect 
proportions  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  but 
revere  it  as  the  true  Temple  of  the  Divinity. 
When  I  sec  it  as  revealed  in  the  great  and 
good  of  all  times,  I  bless  God  for  those 
multiplied  and  growing  proofs  of  its  high 
destiny.  When  I  see  it  bruised,  beaten 
down,  stifled  by  ignorance  and  vice,  by 
oppression,  injustice,  and  grinding  toil,  I  weep 
for  it,  and  feel  that  every  man  should  be 
ready  to  suffer  for  its  redemption.  I  do  and 
I  must  hope  for  its  progress.  But,  in  saying 
this,  I  am  not  blind  to  its  immediate  dangers. 
I  am  not  sure  that  dark  clouds  and  desolating 
storms  are  not  even  now  gathering  over  the 
world.  When  we  look  back  on  the  mysterious 
history  of  the  human  race,  we  .see  that  Provi- 
dence has  made  use  of  fearful  revolutions  as 
the  means  of  sweeping  away  the  abuses  of 
ages,  and  of  bringing  forward  mankind  to 
their  present  improvement.  Whether  such 
revolutions  may  not  be  in  store  for  our  own 
times,  I  know  not.  The  present  civilization 
of  the  Christian  world  presents  much  to 
awaken  doubt  and  apprehension.  It  stands 
in  direct  hostility  to  the  great  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity.     It  is   selfish,   mercenary,   sensual. 
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Such  a  civilization  cannot,  must  not  endure 
for  ever.  How  it  is  to  be  supplanted,  I 
know  not.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not 
doomed,  like  the  old  Roman  civilization,  to 
be  quenched  in  blood.  I  trust  that  the  works 
of  ages  are  not  to  be  laid  low  by  violence, 
rapine,  and  the  all-devouring  sword.  I  trust 
that  the  existing  social  state  contains  in  its 
bosom  something  better  than  it  has  yet 
unfolded.  I  trust  that  a  brighter  future  is 
to  come,  not  from  the  desolation,  but  from 
gradual,  meliorating  changes  of  the  present. 
Among  the  changes  to  which  I  look  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Modem  world,  one  of  the 
chief  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation 
of  the  labouring  class.  The  impulses  which 
are  to  reform  and  quicken  society  are  probably 
to  come,  not  from  its  more  conspicuous,  but 
from  its  obscurer  divisions ;  and  among  these 
I  see  with  joy  new  wants,  principles,  and 
aspirations  beginning  to  unfold  themselves. 
Let  what  is  already  won  give  us  courage. 
Let  faith  in  a  parental  Providence  give  us 
courage;  and  it  we  are  to  be  disappointed 
in  the  present,  let  us  never  doubt  that  the 
great  interests  of  hiunan  nature  are  still 
secure  under  the  eye  and  care  of  an  Almighty 
Friend. 

Note  for  the  third  head, — Under  the  third 
head  of  the  Lectures,  in  which  some  of  the 
encouraging  circumstances  of  the  times  are 
stated,  I  might  have  spoken  of  the  singular 
advantages  and  means  of  progress  enjoyed 
by  the  labourer  in  this  metropolis.  It  is 
believed  that  there  cannot  be  found  another 
city  in  the  world  in  which  the  labouring 
classes  are  as  much  improved,  possess  as 
many  helps,  enjoy  as  much  consideration, 


exert  as  much  influence,  as  in  this  place. 
Had  I  pursued  this  subject,  I  should  have 
done  what  I  often  wished  to  do;  I  should 
have  spoken  of  the  obligations  of  our  city 
to  my  excellent  friend.  Tames  Savage,  Esq., 
to  Whose  unwearied  efforts  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  two  inestimable  institutions,  the 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings  and  the 
Primary  Schools;  the  former  giving  to  the 
labourer  the  means  of  sustaining  himself  in 
times  of  pressure,  and  the  latter  placing 
almost  at  his  door  the  means  of  instruction 
for  his  children  from  the  earliest  age.  The 
union  of  the  Primary  Schools  with  the 
Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  Schools  in 
this  place,  constitutes  a  system  of  pubhc 
education  unparalleled,  it  is  believed,  m  any 
coimtiy.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  an 
indivlcfual  to  whom  our  city  is  under  greater 
obligations  than  to  Mr.  Savage.  In  the 
enterprises  which  I  have  named,  he  was 
joined  and  greatlv  assisted  by  the  late  Elisha 
Ticknor,  Esq.,  whose  name  ought  also  to  be 
associated  with  the  Provident  Institution  and 
the  Primary  Schools.  The  subject  of  these 
Lectures  brings  to  my  mind  the  plan  of  an 
institution  which  was  laid  before  me  by  Mr. 
Ticknor,  for  teaching  at  once  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  He  beUeved  that 
a  boy  might  be  made  a  thorough  farmer  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  and  might  at  the 
same  time  learn  a  trade,  and  that  by  being 
skilled  in  both  vocations  he  would  be  more 
useful,  and  would  multiply  his  chances  of 
comfortable  subsistence.  I  was  interested 
by  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Ticknor's  practical 
wisdom  led  me  to  believe  that  it  might  be 
accomplished. 


MINISTRY  FOR  THE  POOR: 

Discottrse  delivered  before  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches^ 
Boston,  Aprils  1835. 


LuKn  tv.  s8:  *'  Th«  sptrh  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  be- 
cause  He  hath  aDoiDted  me  to  praarh  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor." 

We  are  met  together  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches,  an 
institution  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  ministry  for  the  poor,  and  of  thus  commu- 
nicating moral  and  spiritual  blessings  to  the 
most  destitute  portion  of  the  community.  We 
may  well  thank  God  for  Uving  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  such  a  design  finds  cordial 
support.    We  should  rejoice  in  this  token  of 


human  progress.  Man  has  always  felt  for 
the  outward  wants  and  sufferings  of  man. 
This  institution  shows  that  he  is  alive  to  the 
higher  capacities— the  deeper  cravings,  of  his 
fellow-beings.  This  institution  is  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
embodied— a  spirit  of  reverence  and  love  for 
the  human  som.  of  sympathy  with  its  Call,  of 
intense  desire  for  its  redemption. 

On  this  occasion  there  is  but  one  topic  of 
which  I  can  speak,  and  that  is  the  claims  of 
the  poor  as  Moral,  Spiritual  beings;  and  it  is 
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ji  t<^c  on  which  I  enter  with  a  consciousness 
of  insuffidcnqr.  The  claims  of  outward  and 
worldly  things  I  can  comprehend.  I  can  look 
through  wealth,  pomp,  rank.  T  can  meet 
unmoved  the  most  imposing  forms  of  earthly 
dignity;  but  the  immortal  principle  in  the 
h^ut  of  thepoorest  human  being  I  approach 
with  awe.  There  I  see  a  mystery  in  which 
my  faculties  are  lost.  I  see  an  existence  be- 
fore which  the  duration  of  the  world  and  the 
outward  heavens  is  a  span.  I  say  that  1  see 
it.  I  am  not  surrendering  myself  to  imagi- 
nation; I  have  a  consciousness  of  truth,  or 
rather  a  consciousness  of  falling  beneath 
the  truth.  I  feel,  then,  my  incompetency  to 
be  just  to  this  subject.  But  we  must  do  what 
we  can.  No  testimony,  however  feeble,  if 
lifted  up  in  sincerity  in  behalf  of  great  prin- 
ciples. IS  ever  lost.  Through  weak  man,  if 
sanctified  by  a  simple,  humble  love  of  truth, 
a  higher  Power  than  man's  is  pleased  to  work. 
May  that  Power  overshadow  us,  and  work 
within  us,  and  open  every  soul  to  truth  ! 

To  awsiken  a  Spiritual  interest  in  the  poor, 
this  is  my  object.  I  wish  not  to  diminish 
your  sympathy  with  their  outward  condition ; 
I  would  increase  it.  But  their  physical  suf- 
ferings are  not  their  chief  evils.  'The  great 
calamity  of  the  poor  is  not  then:  poverty,  un- 
derstanding this  word  in  the  tisual  sense,  but 
the  tendency  of  their  privations,  and  of  their 
social  rank,  to  degnuiation  of  mind.  Give 
them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  their  lot  would 
not  be  intolerable.  Remove  from  them  the 
misery  which  they  bring  on  themselves  by 
evil-doing,  and  separate  from  their  inevitable 
sufferings  the  aggravations  which  come  from 
crime,  and  their  burden  would  be  light,  com- 
pared with  what  now  oppresses  them. 

The  outward  condition  of  the  poor  is  a 
hard  one.  I  mean  not  to  criticize  it  with  the 
apathy  of  the  stoic,  to  deny  that  pain  is  an 
enl,  privation  a  loss  of  good.  But  when  I 
compare  together  different  classes  as  existing 
at  this  moment  in  the  civilized  world,  I  cannot 
think  the  diflference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  in  regard  to  mere  physical  suffering,  so 
great  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  That  some 
of  the  indigent  among  us  die  of  scanty  food 
is  undoubtedly  true;  but  vastly  more  in  this 
community  die  from  eating  too  much  than 
from  eating  too  little ;  vastly  more  from  excess 
than  starvation.  So  as  to  clothing,  many 
shiver  from  want  of  defences  against  the 
cold ;  but  there  is  vastly  more  suffering  among 
the  rich  from  absurd  and  criminal  modes  of 
dress,  which  fashion  has  sanctioned,  than 
among  the  poor  from  deficiency  of  raiment. 
Our  daughters  are  oftener  brought  to  the 
grave  by  their  rich  attire  than  our  beggars  by 
their  nakedness.  So  the  poor  are  often  over- 
worked, but  tbpy  suffer  less  than  many  among 
the  rich  who  have  no  work  to  do,  no  interest- 


ing object  to  fill  up  life,  to  satisfy  the  infinite 
^cravings  of  man  for  action.  According  to 
our  present  modes  of  education,  how  many 
of  our  daughters  are  victims  of  r«//w/,  amisery 
unknown  to  the  poor,  and  more  intolerable  than 
thewearinessof  excessive  toil !  The  idle  young 
man  spending  the  day  in  exhibitmg  bis  person 
in  the  street,  ought  not  to  excite  the  envy  of 
the  overtasked  poor;  and  this  cumbcrer  of  the 
ground  is  found  exclusively  among  the  rich. 

I  repeat  it,  the  condition  of  the  poor  de- 
serves sympathy ;  but  let  us  not,  by  exagge- 
ration of  its  pains,  turn  away  our  minds  from 
the  great  inward  sources  of  their  misery.  In 
this  city,  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the 
indigent  is  such  as  would  be  thought  eligible 
elsewhere.  Ensure  to  a  European  peasant  an 
abundance  of  whcaten  bread  through  every 
season  of  the  year,  and  he  would  bless  his  easy 
lot.  Among  us,  many  a  poor  family,  if 
doomed  to  live  on  bread,  would  murmur  at 
its  hard  fare ;  and,  accordingly,  the  table  of 
the  indigent  is  daily  spread  with  condiments 
and  viands  hardly  known  in  the  cottage  of  the 
Transatlantic  labourer.  The  Grcenlander  and 
Laplander,  dwelling  in  huts,  and  living  on 
food  compared  with  which  the  accommoda- 
tions of  our  poor  are  abundant,  are  more  than 
content.  They  would  not  exchange  their 
wastes  for  our  richest  soils  and  proudest 
cities.  It  is  not,  then,  the  phjrsical  suffering 
of  the  poor,  but  their  relation  to  the  rest  of 
society — the  want  of  means  of  inward  life,  the 
degrading  influences  of  their  position  —  to 
M'hich  their  chief  misery  is  to  be  traced. 

Let  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  be  spoken 
of  as  necessarily  wretched.  Give  them  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  they  would  find  in  their 
lot  the  chief  elements  of  good.  For  example, 
the  domestic  affections  may  and  do  grow  up 
among  the  poor,  and  these  are  to  all  of  us  the 
chief  springy  of  earthly  happiness.  And  it 
deserves  consideration 'that  the  poor  have 
their  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  in 
respect  to  domestic  ties.  Their  narrow  condi- 
tion obliges  them  to  do  more  for  one  another 
than  is  done  among  the  rich;  and  this  neces- 
sity, as  is  well  known,  sometimes  gives  a 
vigour  and  tenderness  to  the  iove  of  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  not  always 
found  in  the  luxurious  classes,  where  wealth 
destroys  this  mutual  dependence — this  need 
of  mutual  help.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the 
poor  cannot  enjoy  domestic  happiness  for 
want  of  the  means  of  educating  their  children. 
A  sound  moral  judgment  is  of  more  value 
in  education  than  all  wealth  and  all  talent. 
For  want  of  this,  the  children  of  men  of  genius 
and  opulence  are  often  the  worst  trained  in 
the  community;  and  if,  by  our  labours,  we 
can  communicate  this  moral  soundness  to  the 
poor,  we  shall  open  among  them  the  fount»iin 
of  the  only  pure  domestic  felicity. 
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In  this  country,  the  poor  might  enjoy  the  lot.     I  have  shown  the  advantages  placed 

most  important  advantages  of  the  rich,  had  within  his  reach ;  but  1  do  not  therefore  call 

they  the  moral  and  religious  cultivation  con-  him  happy.     His  advantages  are  too  com- 

sistent  with  their  lot.     Books  find  their  way  monly  lost  through  want  of  inward  culture, 

into  every  house,  however  mean ;  and  espe-  The  poor  are  generallv  wretched,  with  many 

daily  that  book  which  contains  more  nutri-  means  of  good.    Think  not  that  I  mean  to 

ment  for  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  heart,  throw  one  false  colour  on  their  actual  state, 

than  all  others— I  mean,  of  course,  the  Bible.  It  is  miserable  enough  to  awaken  deep  sym- 

And  I  am  confident  that  among  the  poor  are  pathy ;  but  their  misery  springs  not  so  much 

those  who  find  in  that  one  book  more  enjoy-  from  physical  causes,  which  cannot  be  with- 

ment,  more  awakening  truth,  more  lofty  and  stood,  as  from  moral  want.    The  moral  influ- 

beaudful  imagery,  more  culture  to  the  whole  ences  of  their  condition,    of  their  rank  in 

soul,  than  thousands  of  the  educated  find  in  society,  of  their  connection  with  other  classes 

their  general  studies,  and  vastly  more  than  — these  are  more  terrible  than  hunger  or  cold, 

millions  among  the  rich  find  in  that  super-  and  to  these  I  desire  to  turn  your  chief  regard, 

ficial,  transitory  literature  which  consumes  all  What,   then,   are  the  moral  influences  of 

their  reading  hours.  poverty,  its  influences  on  character,   which 

Even  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste  are  not  deserve  our  chief  attention  ?  As  one  of  its  most 
denied  to  the  poor,  but  might  easily  be  opened  fatal  eflfects,  I  would  obsen'e,  in  the  first 
to  them  by  a  wise  moral  culture.  True,  their  place,  that  it  impairs,  often  destroys,  self- 
rooms  are  not  lined  with  works  of  art ;  but  respect.  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that 
the  hving  beauty  of  nature  opens  on  the  eyes  the  institutions  of  this  country  do  much  to 
of  all  her  children ;  and  we  know,  from  the  counteract  this  influence  of  poverty ;  but  still 
history  of  self-educated  genius,  that  sometimes  it  exists  and  works  frequent  debasement  It 
the  inhabitant  of  a  hovel,  looking  out  on  the  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  interpret  justly  our 
serene  sky,  the  illumined  cloud,  the  setting  own  nature;  and  how  peculiarly  hard  for  the 
sun,  has  received  into  his  rapt  spirit  irapres-  poor  !  Uninstructed  in  the  import  and  dig- 
sions  of  divine  majesty  and  loveUness,  to  nity  of  their  rational  and  moral  powers,  they 
which  the  burning  words  of  poetry  give  but  naturally  measure  themselves  by  their  out- 
faint  utterance.  True,  the  rich  may  visit  dis-  ward  rank.  Living  amidst  the  worshippers 
tant  scenery,  and  feed  thdr  eyes  on  the  rarest  of  wealth,  they  naturally  feel  as  if  degraded 
and  most  stupendous  manifestations  of  crea-  by  the  want  of  it.  They  read  in  the  looks, 
tive  power;  but  the  earth  and  common  sky  tones,  and  manners  of  the  world  the  evidences 
reveal,  in  some  of  their  changeful  aspects,  a  of  being  regarded  as  an  inferior  race,  and 
grandeur  as  awful  as  Niagara  or  the  Andes ;  want  inward  force  to  repel  this  crud,  dis- 
and  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  poor  man,  in  heartening  falsehood.  They  hear  the  word 
his  ordinary  walks,  but  a  more  spiritual  eye  respectable  confined  to  other  conditions,  and 
to  discern  a  beauty  which  has  never  yet  been  the  word  low  applied  to  their  own.  fs'^ow, 
embodied  in  the  most  inspired  works  of  habitual  subjection  to  slight  or  contempt  is 
sculpture  or  painting.  crushing  to  the  spirit.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  for 

Thus  for  the  poor,  as  for  all  men,  there  are  a  human  being  to  comprehend  and  a^jpredate 

provisions  for  h^piness;  and  it  deserves  re-  himself  amidst  outward  humiliation.    There 

mark  that  their    happiness  has  a  peculiar  is  no  greater  man  than  he  who  is  true  to  himself 

dignity.     It  is  more  honourable  to  be  content  when  all  around  deny  and  forsake  him.     Can 

with  few  outward  means  than  with  many ;  to  we  wonder  that  the  poor,  thus  abandoned, 

be  cheerful    amidst    privation,   than  amidst  should  identify  themselves  with-their  lot ;  that 

overflowing  plenty.     A  poor  man,  living  on  in  their  rags  they  should  see  the  sign  of  in- 

bread  and  water,  because  he  will  not  ask  for  ward  as  well  as  outward  degradation  ? 

more  than  bare  sustenance  requires,  and  lead-  Another  cause    which  blights   their    self- 

ing  a  quiet,  cheerful  life  through  his  benevo-  respect  is  their  dependence  for  pecimiary  aid. 

lent  sympathies,  his  joy  in  duly,  his  trust  in  It  is  hard  to  ask  alms  and  retain  an  erect 

God,  is  one  of  the  true  heroes  of  the  race,  mind.     Dependence  breeds  servility,  and  he 

and  understands  better  the  meaning  of  happi-  who  has  stooped  to  another  cannot  be  just  to 

ness  than  we,  who  cannot  be  at  ease  unless  himself.     The  want  of  self-respect  is  a  pre- 

we  clothe  ourselves   "in  purple,   and    fare  paration  for  every  evil.     Degraded  in  their 

sumptuously  every  day" — unless  we  surround,  own  and  others'  esteem,  the  poor  are  removed 

defend,  and  adorn  ourselves  with  all  the  pro-  from  the  salutary  restraint  of  opinion ;  and 

ducts  of  nature  and  art.     His  scantiness  of  having  no  caste  to  lose,  no  honour  to  forfeit, 

outward  means  is  a  sign  of  inward  fulness,  often  abandon  themsdves  recklessly  to  the 

whilst  the  slavery  in  which  most  of  us  hve  grossest  vice. 

to  luxuries  and  accommodations  shows  the  2.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  unfriendly 

poverty  within.  to  the  action  and  unfolding  of  the  intellect — 

I  have  given  the  fair  side  of  the  poor  roan's  a  sore  calamity  to  a  ration^  being.    In  most 
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men,  indeed,  the  inrellect  is  narrowed  by  ex- 
clusive cares  for  the  body.  In  most,  the  con- 
sciousness of  Its  excellence  is  crushed  by  the 
low  uses  to  which  it  is  perpetually  doomed. 
But  still,  in  most,  a  degree  of  activity  is  given 
to  the  mind  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  their 
plans  for  wealth  or  subsistence.  The  bodily 
wants  of  most  carry  them  in  a  measure  into 
the  future,  engage  them  in  enterprises  re- 
quiring invention,  sagacity,  and  skill.  It  is 
the  un happiness  of  the  poor  that  they  are  ab« 
soft)ed  in  immediate  wants,  in  provisions  for 
the  passing  day,  in  obtaining  the  next  meal, 
or  in  throwing  off  a  present  burden.  Accord- 
ingly their  faculties  "live  and  move,"  or 
rather  pine  and  perish,  in  the  present  moment 
Hope  and  imagination,  the  wings  of  the  soul, 
canying  it  forward  and  upward,  languish  in 
the  poor;  for  the  future  is  iminviting.  The 
darkness  of  the  present  broods  over  coming 
years.  The  great  idea  which  stirs  up  in  other 
men  a  world  of  thought,  the  idea  of  a  better 
lot,  has  almost  faded  from  the  poor  man's 
mind.  He  almost  ceases  to  hope  for  his 
children,  as  well  as  for  himself.  Even  pa- 
rental love,  to  many  the  chief  quickener  of  the 
intellect,  stagnates  through  despair.  Thus 
poverty  starves  the  mind. 

And  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  pro- 
duces this  effect,  particularly  worthy  the 
notice  of  this  assembly.  I'he  poor  have 
no  society  beyond  their  own  class— that  is, 
be>-oiKl  those  who  are  confined  to  their  own 
narrow  field  ai  thought.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  contact  with  other  minds,  and  especially 
with  the  more  active  and  soaring,  from  which 
the  intellect  receives  its  chief  impulse.  Few 
of  us  could  escape  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
perpetual  intercourse  with  the  uncultivated, 
sluggish,  and  narrow-minded;  and  here  we 
sec— what  I  wish  particularly  to  bring  to 
view— bow  the  poor  suffer  from  the  boasted 
civilization  of  our  times,  which  is  built  so 
much  on  the  idea  of  Property.  In  communi- 
ties little  advanced  in  opulence,  no  impassable 
barrier  separates  different  classes,  as  among 
oureclvcs.  The  least  improved  are  not  thrown 
to  a  distance  from  those  who,  through  natural 
endowment  or  peculiar  excitement,  think 
more  strongly  than  the  rest ;  and  why  should 
such  division  exist  anywhere?  How  cruel 
and  unchri:>lian  arc  the  pride  and  prejudice 
which  forni  the  enUghtened  into  a  caste,  and 
kave  the  ignorant  and  depressed  to  strengthen 
and  propagate  ignorance  and  error  without 
end! 

3.  I  proceed  to  another  evil  of  poverty — 
its  disastrous  influence  on  the  domestic  aftcc- 
tioiis.  Kindle  these  affections  in  the  poor 
man's  hut,  and  you  give  him  the  elements  of 
the  best  earthly  happiness.  But  the  more 
delicate  sentiments  find  much  to  chill  them 
in  the  abodes  of  indigence.    A  family  crowded 


into  a  single  and  often  narrow  apartment, 
which  must  answer  at  once  the  ends  of 
parlour,  kitchen,  bedroom,  nursery,  3nd 
hospital,  must,  without  great  energy  and 
sclf-rcspcct,  want  neatness,  order,  and  com- 
fort. Its  members  are  perpetuallv  exposed 
to  annoying,  petty  interference.  The  decen- 
cies of  life  can  be  with  difficulty  observed. 
Woman,  a  drudge,  and  in  dirt,  loses  her 
attractions.  The  young  grow  up  without  the 
modest  resene  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in 
which  purity  finds  so  much  of  its  defence. 
Coarseness  of  manners  and  language,  too 
sure  a  consequence  of  a  mode  of  life  which 
allows  no  seclusion,  becomes  the  habit  almost 
of  childhood,  and  hardens  the  mind  for  vicious 
intercourse  in  future  years.  The  want  of  a 
neat,  orderly  home  is  among  the  chief  evils 
of  the  poor.  Crowded  in  filth,  they  cease 
to  respect  one  another.  The  social  affections 
wither  amidst  perpetual  noise,  confusion,  and 
clashing  interests.  In  these  respects  the  poor 
often  fare  worse  than  the  uncivilized.  True, 
the  latter  has  a  ruder  hut,  but  his  habits  and 
tastes  lead  him  to  live  abroad.  Around  him 
is  a  boundless,  unoccupied  nature,  where  he 
ranges  at  will,  and  gratifies  his  passion  for 
liberty.  Hardened  from  infancy  against  the 
elements,  he  lives  in  the  bright  Ught  and  pure 
air  of  heaven.  In  the  city,  the  poor  man 
must  choose  between  his  close  room  and  the 
narrow  street.  The  appropriation  of  almost 
every  spot  on  earth  to  private  use,  and  the 
habits  of  society,  do  not  allow  him  to  gather 
his  family,  or  meet  his  tribe,  under  a  spreading 
tree.  He  has  a  home,  without  the  comforts 
of  home.  He  cannot  cheer  it  by  inviting  his 
neighbours  to  share  his  repast.  He  has  few 
topics  of  conversation  with  his  wife  and 
children,  except  their  common  wants.  Of 
consequence,  sensual  pleasures  are  the  only 
means  of  ministering  to  that  craving  for 
enjoyment  which  can  never  be  destroyed  in 
human  nature.  Thciic  pleasures,  in  other 
dweUings,  are  more  or  less  refined  by  taste. 
The  table  is  spread  with  neatness  and  order ; 
and  a  decency  pervades  the  meal,  whicli 
shows  that  man  is  more  than  a  creature  of 
sense.  The  poor  man's  table,  strewed  with 
broken  food,  and  seldom  approached  with 
courtesy  and  self-resjject,  serves  too  often  to 
nourish  only  a  selfish,  animal  life,  and  to 
bring  the  partakers  of  it  still  nearer  to  the 
bnite.  I  speak  not  of  what  is  neccssiyy 
and  universal ;  for  poverty,  under  sanctifying 
inlluences,  may  find  a  heaven  in  its  mrrow 
home;  but  I  speak  of  tendencies  which  are 
strong,  and  which  only  a  strong  religious 
influence  can  overcome. 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  unhappy  influence 
exerted  on  the  poor.  They  live  in  the  sight 
and  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  indulgence* 
and  gratifications,  which  are  placed  br>ond 
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tlieir  reach.  Their  connection  with  the 
affluent,  though  not  close  enough  for  spiritual 
communication,  is  near  enough  to  mflame 
appetites,  desires,  wants,  which  cannot  be 
satisfied.  From  their  cheerless  rooms  they 
look  out  on  the  abodes  of  luxury.  At  their 
cold,  coarse  meal,  they  hear  the  equipage 
conveying  others  to  tables  groaning  under 
plenty,  crowned  with  sparkling  wines,  and 
fragrant  with  the  delicacies  of  every  clime. 
I'ainting  with  toil,  they  meet  others  unbur- 
dened, as  they  think,  with  a  labour  or  a  care. 
They  feel  that  all  life's  prizes  have  fallen  to 
others.  Hence  burning  desire.  Hence  brood- 
ing discontent.  Hence  envy  and  hatred. 
Hence  crime,  justified  in  a  measure  to  their 
own  minds  by  what  soem  to  them  the  unjust 
and  cruel  inequalities  of  social  life.  Here 
are  some  of  the  miseries  of  civilization.  The 
uncivilized  man  is  not  exasperated  by  the 
presence  of  conditions  happier  than  his  own. 
I'here  is  no  disproportion  tx-tween  his  idea  of 
happiness  and  his  lot.  Among  the  pogr  the 
disproportion  is  infinite.  You  all  understand 
how  much  we  judge  our  lot  by  comparison. 
Thus  the  very  edifices,  which  a  century  ago 
seemed  to  our  fathers  luxurious,  seem  now  to 
multitudes  hardly  comfortable,  because  sur- 
rounded by  more  commodious  and  beautiful 
dwellings.  We  httle  think  of  the  gloom 
added  to  the  poor  by  the  contiguity  of  the 
rich.  They  are  preyed  on  by  artificial  wants, 
M  hich  can  only  be  gratified  by  crime.  They 
are  surrounded  by  enjoyments,  which  fraud 
or  violence  can  make  their  own.  Unhappily 
the  prc\'alcnt — 1  had  almost  said,  thewl.o'e— 
spirit  of  the  rich  increases  these  temptations 
of  the  poor.  Very  seldom  does  a  distinct, 
authentic  voice  of  wisdom  come  to  them  from 
the  high  places  of  society,  telling  them  that 
riches  arc  not  happiness,  and  that  a  felicity 
which  nchcs  cannot  buy  \^  within  reach  of 
all.  Wealth-worship  is  the  spirit  of  the 
prosperous,  and  this  is  the  strongest  possible 
mcuication  of  discontent  and  crime  on  the 
VX)or.  The  rich  satisfy  themselves  with  giving 
alms  to  the  needy.  They  think  little  of  more 
fatal  gifts,  which  they  perpetually  bestow. 
They  think  little  that  their  spirit  and  lives, 
their  self-indulgence  and  earihliness,  their 
idolatry  of  outward  prosperity,  and  their 
contempt  of  inferior  conditions,  are  perpe- 
tually teaching  the  destitute  that  there  is  but 
one  good  on  earth,  namely,  property — the 
very  good  in  which  the  poor  have  no  share. 
They  little  think  that  by  these  influences  they 
do  much  to  inflame,  embitter,  and  degrade 
the  rainds  of  the  poor,  to  fasten  them  to  the 
earth,  to  cut  off  their  communication  wish 
Heaven. 

5.  I  pass  to  another  sore  trial  of  the  poor. 
Whilst  their  condition,  aa  we  have  •teen, 
denies  them  many  gratifications,  which  on 


every  side  meet  their  view  and  inflame  desire, 
it  places  within  their  reach  many  debasing 
gratifications.  Human  nature  has  a  strong 
thirst  for  pleasures  which  excite  it  above  its 
ordinary  tone,  which  relieve  the  monotony  of 
life.  This  drives  the  prosperous  from  their 
pleasant  homes  to  scenes  of  novelty  and 
stirring  amusement  How  strongly  must  it 
act  on  those  who  are  weighed  down  by 
anxieties  and  privations  t  How  intensely  must 
the  poor  desire  to  forget  for  a  time  the  wearing 
realities  of  life !  And  what  means  of  escape 
does  society  afford  or  allow  them?  What 
present  do  civilization  and  science  make  to  the 
poor?  Strong  drink,  ardent  spirits,  hquid 
poison,  liquid  fire,  a  type  of  the  fire  of  hell ! 
In  every  poor  man's  neighbourhood  flows  a 
Lethean  stream,  which  laps  him  for  a  while 
in  oblivion  of  all  his  humiliations  and  sorrows ! 
The  power  of  this  temptation  can  be  little 
understood  by  those  of  us  whose  thirst  for 
pleasure  is  regularly  supplied  by  a  succession 
of  innocent  pleasures,  who  meet  soothing 
and  exciting  objects  wherever  we  turn.  The 
uneducated  poor,  without  resource  in  books, 
in  their  families,  in  a  well-spread  board,  in 
cheerful  apartments,  in  places  of  fashionable 
resort,  and  pressed  down  by  disappointment, 
debt,  despondence,  and  exhausting  toils,  arc 
driven,  by  an  impulse  dreadfully  strong,  to 
the  haunts  of  intemperance ;  and  there  they 
plunge  into  a  misery  sorer  than  all  the 
tortures  invented  by  man.  They  quench  the 
light  of  reason,  cast  off  the  characteristics  of 
humanity,  blot  out  God's  image  as  far  as  they 
have  power,  and  take  their  place  among  the 
brutes.  Terrible  misery!  And  this,  I  beg 
you  to  remember,  comes  to  them  from  the 
very  civilization  in  which  they  live.  They 
arc  victims  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts;  for  these  multiply  the  poison  which 
destroys  them.  They  are  victims  to  the  rich  ; 
for  it  is  the  capital  of  the  rich  which  erects 
the  distillery  and  surrounds  them  with  temp- 
tations to  self-murder.  They  are  victims  to 
a  partial  advancement  of  society,  which  mul- 
tiplies gratifications  and  allurements,  without 
awakening  proportionate  moral  power  to 
withstand  them. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  poverty.  It  is  a  con- 
dition which  offers  many  and  pecuhar  obstruc- 
tions to  the  development  of  intellect  and 
affection,  of  self-respect  and  self-control.  The 
poor  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  discouraging 
views  of  themselves,  of  human  nature,  of 
human  life.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
intellectual  and  moral  power  slumbers.  Their 
faith  in  God's  goodness,  in  virtue,  in  immor- 
tality, is  obscured  by  the  darkness  of  their 
present  lot.  Ignorant,  desponding,  and 
sorely  tempted,  have  they  not  svolenin  clanrs 
on  their  more  privileged  brethren,  for  aid{> 
which  they  have  ne\cr  yet  received? 
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I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that  the 
chief  evils  of  poverty  are  moral  in  their 
origin  and  character ;  and  for  these  I  would 
awaken  your  concern.  With  physical  suffer- 
ings we  sympathize.  When  shall  the  greater 
misery  move  our  hearts?  Is  there  nothing  to 
startle  us  in  the  fact  that  in  every  large  city 
dwells  a  multitude  of  human  beings,  falling 
or  fallen  into  extreme  moral  degradation, 
Uving  in  dark,  filthy  houses,  or  in  damp, 
unventllated  cellars,  where  the  eye  lights  on 
no  beauty  and  the  ear  is  continually  wounded 
with  disoord,  where  the  outward  gloom  is  a 
type  of  the  darkened  mind,  where  the  name 
of  God  is  beard  only  when  profaned,  where 
charity  is  known  only  as  a  resource  for  sloth, 
where  the  child  is  trained  amidst  coarse 
manners,  impure  words,  and  the  fumes  of 
intemperance,  and  is  thence  sent  forth  to 
prowl  as  a  b^gar?  From  these  abodes 
issues  a  louder,  more  piercing  cry  for  help 
and  strength  than  physical  want  ever  uttered. 
I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  poor  are  such  as  I 
have  described.  Far  from  it.  Among  them 
are  the  *'salt  of  the  earth,"  the  "lights  of 
the  world,"  the  elect  of  God.  There  is  no 
necessary  connection  of  poverty  and  crime. 
Christianity  knows  no  distinction  of  rank, 
and  has  proved  itself  ec^ual  to  the  wants  of  all 
conditions  of  men.  Sull  poverty  has  tenden- 
cies to  the  moral  degradation  which  I  have 
dest^bed  ;  and  to  counteract  these  should  be 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  and 
precious  privileges  bequeathed  by  Christ  to 
his  followers. 

From  the  views  now  given  of  the  chief  evils 
of  poverty,  it  follows  that  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious ctilture  is  the  great  blessin^^  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  poor.  By  this  it  is  not 
intended  that  their  physical  condition  de- 
mands no  aid.  Let  charity  minister  to  their 
pressing  wants  and  sufferings.  But  let  us  bear 
it  in  mind  that  no  charity  produces  perma- 
nent good  but  that  which  goes  beneath  the 
body,  which  reaches  the  mind,  which  touches 
the  inward  springs  of  improvement,  and 
awakens  some  strength  of  purpose,  some 
pious  or  generous  emotion,  some  self-respect. 
That  charity  is  most  useful  which  removes 
obstructions  to  well-doing  and  temptations  to 
evil  from  the  way  of  the  poor,  and  encou- 
rages them  to  strive  for  their  own  true  good. 
Something,  indeed,  may  be  done  for  the 
moral  benefit  of  the  indigent  by  wise  legisla- 
tion; 1  do  not  mean  by  poor-law^,  but  by 
enactments  intended  to  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  d^rading  circumstances  fix>m  their 
condition.  For  example,  the  laws  should 
prohibit  the  letting  of  an  apartment  to  a  poor 
family  which  is  not  tenantable,  which  cannot 
but  injure  health,  which  cannot  be  ventilated, 
which  wants  the  necessary  means  of  prevent- 
ing accnmulations  of  filth.    Such  ordinances, 


connected  with  providons  for  cleansing  every 
alley,  and  for  carrying  piuw,  wholesome  water 
in  abundance  to  every  dwelling,  would  do  a 
little  for  the  health,  cleanUness,  and  self- 
respect  of  the  poor;  and  on  these  their 
moral  well-being  in  no  small  degree  depends. 

Our  chief  reliance,  however,  must  be  placed 
on  more  direct  and  powerful  means  than 
legislation.  The  poor  need  and  must  receive 
Moral  and  Religious  Culture,  such  as  they 
have  never  yet  enjoyed.  I  say  Culture,  and  I 
select  this  term  because  it  expresses  the  de- 
velopment of  Inward  Principles ;  and  without 
this,  nothing  efiectual  can  be  done  for  rich  or 
poor.  Unhappily,  religion  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  taught  to  the  poor  mechanically, 
superficially,  as  a  tradition.  It  has  been 
imposed  on  them  as  a  restraint,  or  a  form ;  it 
has  been  addressed  to  the  senses,  or  to  the 
sensual  imagination,  and  not  to  the  higher 
principles.  An  outward  hell,  or  an  outward 
heaven,  has  too  often  been  the  highest  motive 
brought  to  bear  on  their  minds.  But  some- 
thing more  is  wanted;  a  deeper  work,  an 
inward  culture,  the  development  of  the 
reason,  the  conscience,  the  affections,  and  the 
moral  will.  True  religion  is  a  life  imfolded 
within,  not  something  forced  on  us  from 
abroad.  The  poor  roan  needs  an  elevating 
power  within,  to  resist  the  depressing  tenden- 
cies of  his  outward  lot.  Spiritual  culture  is 
the  only  effectual  service  we  can  send  him, 
and  let  his  misery  plead  with  us  to  bestow  it 
to  the  extent  of  our  power. 

Had  I  time,  I  might  show  that  moral 
and  religious  principles,  as  far  as  they  are 
strengthened  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor,  meet 
all  the  wants  and  evils  which  have  now 
been  portrayed;  that  they  give  them  force 
to  bear  up  against  all  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  their  lot,  inspire  them  with  self- 
respect,  refine  their  manners,  give  impulse  to 
their  intellectual  powers,  open  to  them  the 
springs  of  domestic  peace,  teach  them  to  see 
without  murmuring  the  superior  enjoyments 
of  others,  and  rescue  them  tirom  the  excesses 
into  which  multitudes  are  driven  by  destitution 
and  despair.  But  these  topics  are  not  only 
too  extensive,  but  are  to  a  degree  fainih'ar, 
though  by  no  means  felt  as  they  should  be. 
I  conceive  that  I  shall  better  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  a  spiritual  interest  in  this 
class  of  society,  by  confining  mvself  to  a 
single  point,  by  showing  that  the  Moral  and 
Religious  Culture  which  I  claim  for  the  poor 
is  the  highest  cultivation  which  a  human 
being  can  receive.  We  are  all  of  us,  I  fear, 
blinded  on  this  subject  by  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  our  own  educadon.  We  arc 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  only  important  cul- 
ture of  a  human  being  comes  from  libraries, 
literary  institutions,  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments ;  that  is,  from  means  b^ond  the  reach 
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of  the  poor.  Advantages  offered  by  wealth 
seem  to  us  the  great  and  essential  means  of 
bringing  forward  the  human  mind.  Perhaps 
we  smile  at  hearing  the  word  cultivation 
applied  to  the  poor.  The  best  light  which 
their  condition  admits  seems  darkness  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  imparted  by  our 
seminaries  of  learning ;  and  the  highest 
activity  of  mind  to  which  they  can  be  excited 
is  scornfully  contrasted  with  what  is  called 
forth  in  their  superiors  by  works  of  philoso- 
phy and  genius.  There  is,  among-not  a  few, 
a  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  culture  which 
may  be  extended  to  the  poor,  of  the  good 
which  they  are  capable  of  receiving;  and 
hence  much  of  the  prevalent  indifference  as 
to  furnishing  them  the  means  of  spiritual 
growth.  Now  this  is  a  weak  and  degrading 
prejudice.  I  affirm  that  the  highest  culture 
is  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  I  affirm  that 
the  rich  may  extend  their  most  precious 
aojuisitions  to  the  poor.  There  is  nothing 
in  mdigence  to  exclude  the  noblest  improve- 
ments. The  impartial  Father  designs  his 
best  gifts  for  all.  Exclusive  good,  or  thai 
which  only  a  few  can  enjoy,  is  comparatively 
worthless.  Essential  good  is  the  most  freely 
diffused.  It  is  time  to  put  away  our  childish 
notions  as  to  human  improvement;  it  is  time 
to  learn  that  advantages  which  are  a  mono- 
poly of  the  few  are  not  necessary  to  the 
development  of  human  nature,  that  the  soul 
gfrows  best  by  helps  which  are  accessible  to 
aU. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  cultK-ation  of 
the  human  being,  worthy  of  the  name,  but  that 
which  begins  and  ends  with  the  Moral  and 
Religious  nature.  No  other  teaching  can 
make  a  Man.  We  are  striving,  indeed,  to 
develop  the  soul  almost  exclusively  by  intel- 
lectual stimulants  and  nutriment,  by  schools 
and  colleges,  by  accomplishments  and  fine 
arts.  We  are  hoping  to  form  men  and  women 
by  literature  and  science ;  but  all  in  \'ain. 
We  shall  learn  in  time  that  moral  and  reli- 
gious culture  is  the  foundation  and  strength 
of  all  true  cultivation ;  that  we  are  deforming 
human  nature  by  the  means  relied  on  for  its 
growth,  and  that  the  poor  who  receive  a  care 
which  awakens  their  consciences  and  moral 
sentiments,  start  imder  happier  auspices  than 
the  prosperous,  who  place  supreme  depen- 
dence on  the  education  of  the  intellect  and  the 
taste. 

It  is  common  to  measure  the  cultivation  of 
men  by  their  knowledge ;  and  this  is  certainly 
an  important  element  and  means  of  improve- 
ment. But  knowledge  is  various,  differing  in 
different  men  according  to  the  objects  which 
most  engage  their  minds  {  and  by  these  ob- 
jects its  worth  must  be  judged.  It  is  not  the 
extent,  but  the  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
determines  the  measure  of  cultivation.    In 


truth,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  any  knowledge  as 
extensive.  The  most  eminent  philosopher  is 
of  yesterday,  and  knows  nothing.  Newton 
felt  that  he  had  gathered  but  a  few  pebbles 
on  the  shores  of  a  boundless  ocean.  The 
moment  we  attempt  to  penetrate  a  subject 
we  learn  that  it  has  unfathomable  depths. 
The  known  is  a  sign  of  the  infinite  unknown. 
Every  discovery  conducts  us  to  an  abyss  of 
darkness.  In  ever3rthing,  from  the  grain  of 
sand  to  the  stars,  the  wise  man  finds  myste- 
ries before  which  his  knowledge  shrinks  into 
nothingness.  It  is  the  kind,  not  the  extent  of 
knowledge,  by  which  the  advancement  of  a 
human  being  must  be  measured;  and  that 
kind  which  alone  exalts  a  man  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Moral  and  Religious 
Truth,  this  is  the  treasure  of  the  intellect, 
and  all  are  poor  without  it.  This  transcends 
physical  truth,  as  far  as  mind  transcends 
matter,  or  as  heaven  is  lifted  above  earth. 
Indeed,  physical  science  parts  with  its  chief 
dignity  when  separated  from  morals — when  it 
is  not  used  to  shadow  forth,  confirm,  and 
illustrate  spiritual  truth. 

The  true  cultivation  of  a  human  bein^  con- 
sists in  the  development  of  great  moral  ideas; 
that  is,  the  Ideas  of  God,  of  Duty,  of  Right, 
of  Justice,  of  Love,  of  Self-sacrifice,  of  Moral 
Perfection  as  manifested  in  Christ,  of  Happi- 
ness, of  Immortality,  of  Heaven.  The  ele- 
ments or  germs  of  these  ideas  belong  to  every 
soul,  constitute  its  essence,  and  are  intended 
for  endless  expansion.  These  are  the  chief 
distinctions  of  our  nature;  they  constitute 
our  humanity.  To  unfold  these  is  the  great 
work  of  our  being.  The  Light  in  which 
these  ideas  rise  on  tne  mind,  the  Love  which 
they  awaken,  and  the  Force  of  Will  with 
which  they  are  brought  to  sway  the  outward 
and  inward  life,  here,  and  here  only,  arc  the 
measures  of  human  cultivation. 

These  views  show  us  that  the  highest  cul- 
ture is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is 
not  knowledge  poured  on  us  from  abroad, 
but  the  development  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  soul  itself,  which  constitutes  th6 
true  growth  of  a  human  being.  Undoubt- 
edly knowledge  from  abroad  is  essential  to 
the  awakening  of  these  principles.  But  that 
which  conduces  most  to  this  end  is  offered 
alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Society  and  Expe- 
rience, Nature  an^  Revelation,  our  chief 
moral  and  religious  teachers,  and  the  great 
quickeners  of  the  soul,  do  not  open  their 
schools  to  a  few  favourites,  do  not  initiate  a 
small  caste  into  their  mysteries,  but  are 
ordained  by  God  to  be  lights  and  blessings 
to  all. 

The  highest  culture,  I  repeat  it,  is  in  reach 
of  the  poor,  and  is  sometimes  attained  by 
them.  Without  science,  they  are  often  wiser 
than  the  philosopher.    The  astronomer  dis- 
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daJns  thf'm,  bat  they  look  above  his  stars,  to  every  soul,  and  are  especially  to  be  found 

The  geologist  disdains  them,  but  they  look  in  our  moral  nature,  in  the  idea  of  duty,  in 

deqjcr  than  the  earth's  centre;    they  pone-  the  feeling  of  reverence,  in  the  approving 

trate  their  own  souls,  and  find  thene  mightier,  sentence  wliich  we   pass  on  virtue,   in    our 

tfiviner  elements  than  upheaved  continents  at-  disinterested  affections,  and  in  the  wants  and 

test.  In  other  words,  the  great  ideas  of  which  aspirations  which  carry  us  towards  the  In- 

I  have  spoken  may  be,  and  often  are,  un-  finite.    There  is  but  one  way  of  unfolding 

folded  more  tn  the  poor  man  than  among  the  these  germs  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  thai  is, 

learned  or  renowned;    and  in  this  case  the  faithfulness  to  the  best  convictions  of  duty 

poor  man  is  the  most  cultivated,    for  exam-  and  of  the  Divine  Will  which  we  have  hitherto 

pie,  take  the  idea  of  justice.   Suppose  a  man,  gained.    God  is  to  be  known  by  obedience, 

eminent  for  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  but  in  by  likeness,  by  sympathy ;  thai  is,  by  moral 

whom  this  idea  is  but  faintly  developed,     fey  means,  which  are  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

Justice  he  imderstands  little  more  than  respect  Many  a  man  of  science  has  not  known  Him, 

for  the  Tights  of  property.    That  it  means  The  pride  of  science,  like  a  thick  cloud,  has 

respect  for  all  the  rights,  and  especially  for  the  hidden  from  the   philosopher  the  Spiritual 

moral  claims,  of  every  human  being,  of  the  t>un,  the  only  true  light,  and  for  want  of  this 

lowest  as  well  as  the  most  exalted,  has  perhaps  quickening  ray  he  has  fallen  in  culture  far, 

nerer  cmered  his  mind,  much  less  been  ex-  very  far,  below  the  poor, 

panded  and  invigorated  into  a  bmad,  living  These  remarks  have  been  drawn  from  me 

conviction.     Take  now  the  case  of  a  poor  by  the  proneness  of  our  times  to  place  human 

man,  to  whom,  under  Christ's  teaching,  the  culture  in  physidll  knowledge,  and  especially 

idea  of  the   Just  has  become   real,   clear,  in  degrees  of  it  denied  to  the  mass  of  the 

bright,  and  strong;    who  recognizes,  to  its  people.    To  this  knowledge  I  would  on  no 

full  extent,  the  right  of  property,  though  it  account  deny  great  value.     In  its  place,  it  is 

operates  against  himself;  but  who  does  not  an  important  means  of  human  improvement, 

stop   here;    who    comprehends    the    higher  1  look  with  admiration  on  the  intellectual 

rights  of  men  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  force  which  combines  and  masters  scattered 

their  right  to  exercise  and  unfold  all  their  facts,  and  by  analysis  and  comparison  ascends 

powers,  their  right  to  the  means  of  fmprove-  to  the  general  laws  of  the  material  universe, 

nwnt,  their  right  to  search  for  truth  and  to  utter  But  the  philosopher  who  does  not  see  in  the 

their  honest  convictions,  their  right  to  consult  force  within  him  something  nobler  than  the 

first  the  monitor  hi  their  o^vn  breasts,  and  to  outward  nature  which  he  analyzes,  who,  in 

follow  wherever  it  leads,  their  right  to  be  tracing  mechanical  and  chemical  agencies,  is 

esteemed  and   honoured  according  to  their  unconscious  of  a  higher  action  in  his  own 

moral  efforts,  their  right,  wlien  injured,  to  soul,  who  is  not  led  by  all  finite  powers  to  the 

smpathy  and    succour    against    every    op-  Omnipotent,  and  who  does  not  catch,  in  the 

pressor.     Suppose,   I  saj,  the  poor  man  to  order   and    beauty    of   the    universe,    some 

rise  to  the  comprehension  of  this  enlarged  glimpses  of  Spiritual  Perfection,  stops  at  the 

justice,  to  rev'ere  it,  to  enthrone  it  over  his  very  threshold  of  the  temple  of  truth.     Mise- 

actions,  to  render   to  every  human  being,  rably  narrow  is  the  culture  which  confines  the 

friend  or  foe,  near  or  far  off,  whatever  is  his  soul  to  Matter,  which  turns  it  to  the  Outward 

due,  to  abstain  conscientiously,  not  only  from  as  to  something  nobler  than  itself.     I  fear  the 

injurious  deeds,  but  from  injurious  thoughts,  spirit  of  science,  at  the  present  day,  is  too 

judgments,  feelings,  and  words.     Is  he  not  a  often  a  degradation    rather    than   the    true 

more  culti\Tited  man,  and  has  he  not  a  deeper  culture  of  the  soul.     It  is  the  bowing  down 

foundation  and  stirer  promise  of  truth,  than  of  the  heaven-born  spirit  before  unthinking 

the  student,  who,  with  much  outward  know-  mechanism.     It  seeks  knowledge  rather  for 

ledge,  does  not  comprehend  men's  highest  animal,    transitory    purposes,    than    for  the 

rights,  whose  scientific  labours  are  perhaps  nutriment  of  the  imperishable  inward  life ; 

degradedby  in jtist ice  towards  his  rivak,  who,  and  yet  the  worshippers  of  science  pity  or 

had  he  the  power,  would  fetter  every  intellect  contemn  the  poor,  because  denied  this  means 

which  threatens  to  outstrip  his  own?  of   cultivation.      Unhappy  poor  I    shutout 

The  great  idea  on  whidi  human  cultivation  from  libraries,  laboratories,  and  learned  insti- 

especially  depends  is  that  of  God.    This  ft  tutes  !     In  view  of  this  world's  wisdom,   it 

the  concentration  of  all    that   is  beautiful,  a\'ails  you  nothing  that   your  own  natiue, 

glorious,   holy,   blessed.     It  transcends   im-  manifested  in  your  own  and  other  souls,  that 

measurably  in  worth  and  dignity  all  the  science  God's  word  and  works,  that  the  ocean,  earth, 

treasured  up  in  cyclopaidias  or  libraries ;  and  and  sky,  are  laid  open  to  you ;  that  you  may 

this  maybe  unfolded  in  the  poor  as  truly  as  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  Divine  Perfec- 

ta  the  rich.    It  is  not  an  idea  to  be  elaborated  tions,  with  the  character  of  Christ,  with  the 

by  studies,  which  can  be  pursued  only  in  duties  of  life,  with  the  virtues,  the  generous 

leisure  or  by  opnlence.    Its  dements  berong  sacrifices,  and  the  beautiful  and  holy  emotions, 
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which  are  a  revelation  and  pledge  of  heaven. 
All  these  are  nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the 
rank  of  cultivated  men,  because  the  mysteries 
of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  of  the  air- 

?ump  and  crucible,  are  not  revealed  to  you  ! 
would  they  were  revealed  to  you.  I  believe 
the  time  is  coming  when  Christian  benevolence 
will  delight  in  spreading  all  truth  and  all 
refinements  through  all  ranks  of  society.  But 
meanwhile  be  not  discouraged.  One  ray  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  is  worth  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools.  One  lesson  from 
Christ  will  carry  you  higher  than  years  of 
study  under  those  who  are  too  enlightened  to 
follow  this  celestial  guide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  poor  man 
for  his  ignorance.  Has  he  seen  the  Right  ? 
Has  he  felt  the  binding  force  of  the  Everlasting 
Moral  Law?  Has  the  beauty  of  virtue,  in  any 
of  its  forms,  been  revealed  to  him  ?  Then  he 
has  entered  the  highest  school  of  wisdom. 
Then  a  light  has  dawned  within  him  worth 
all  the  physical  knowledge  of  all  worlds.  It 
almost  moves  me  to  indignation  when  I  hear 
the  student  exalting  his  science,  which  at 
every  step  meets  impenetrable  darkness,  above 
the  idea  of  Duty,  and  above  veneration  for 
goodness  and  God.  It  is  true,  and  ought  to 
be  understood,  that  outward  nature,  however 
tortured,  probed,  dissected,  never  reveals 
truths  so  sublime  or  precious  as  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  consciousness  of  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual, and  laid  open  to  every  eye  in  the  word 
of  Christ. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred,  from  what  I 
have  said  of  the  superiority  of  moral  and 
religious  culture  to  physical  science,  that  the 
former  requires  or  induces  a  neglect  or  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter.  No ;  it  is  the  friend 
of  all  truth,  the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  pro- 
pitious to  intellect,  and  incites  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  and  order  of  the  universe. 
This  view  deserves  a  brief  illustration,  because 
an  opposite  opinion  has  sometimes  prevailed, 
because  reproach  has  sometimes  been  thrown 
on  religious  culture,  as  if  it  narrowed  the 
mind  and  barred  it  against  the  lights  of 
physical  science.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
groundless  charge.  Superstition  contracts 
and  darkens  the  mind ;  but  that  living  faith 
in  moral  and  religious  truth,  for  which  I  con- 
tend as  the  highest  culture  of  rich  and  poor,  is 
in  no  respect  narrow  or  exclusive.  It  does 
not  fasten  the  mind  for  ever  on  a  few  barren 
doctrines.  In  proportion  to  its  growth,  it 
cherishes  our  whole  nature,  gives  a  wide 
range  to  thought,  opens  the  intellect  to  the 
true,  and  the  imagination  to  the  beautiful. 
The  great  principles  of  moral  and  religious 
science  are,  above  all  others,  fruitful,  life- 
giving,  and  have  intimate  connections  with  all 
other  truth.  The  Love  towards  God  and  man, 
which  is  the  centre  in  which  they  meet,  is  the 


very  spirit  of  research  into  nature.  It  finds 
perpetual  delight  in  tracing  out  the  harmonies 
and  vast  and  beneficent  arrangements  of 
creation,  and  inspires  an  interest  in  the  works 
of  the  Universal  Father,  more  profound,  in- 
tense, endiuing,  than  p^losophical  curiosity, 
I  conceive,  too,  that  faith  in  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth  has  strong  affinities  with  the 
scientific  spirit,  and  thus  contributes  to  its 
perfection.  Both,  for  example,  have  the  same 
objects — ^that  is,  imiversal  truths.  As  another 
coincidence,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  the 
highest  prerogative  of  scientific  genius  to 
interpret  obsciuv  signs,  to  dart  from  faint 
hints  to  sublime  discoveries,  to  read  in  a  few 
fragments  the  history  of  vanished  worlds  and 
ages,  to  detect  in  the  falling  apple  the  law 
whidi  rules  the  spheres.  Now  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  moral  and  religious  faith  to  see  in  the 
finite  the  manifestation  of  the  infinite,  in  the 
present  the  germ  of  the  boundless  future,  in 
the  visible  the  traces  of  the  Incomprehensible 
Unseen,  in  the  powers  and  wants  of  the  soul 
its  imperishable  destiny.  Such  is  the  harmony 
between  the  religious  and  the  philosophical 
spirit.  It  is  to  a  higher  moral  and  religious 
culture  that  I  look  for  a  higher  interpretation 
of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  we  must 
remember,  had  their  origin  in  the  Mind  oi 
God.  Of  this  they  are  the  product,  expres- 
sion, and  type ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  human  mind  which  best  understands,  and 
which  partakes  most  largely  of  the  divine,  has 
a  power  of  interpreting  nature  which  is 
accorded  to  no  other.  It  has  harmonies  with 
the  system  which  it  is  to  unfold.  It  contains 
in  itself  the  principles  which  gave  birth  to 
creation.  As  yet,  science  has  hardly  pene- 
trated beneath  the  surface  of  nature.  The 
principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of 
which  all  organized  beings  around  us  are  but 
varied  modifications,  the  forces  which  pervade 
or  constitute  matter,  and  the  links  between 
matter  and  mind,  are  as  yet  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness; and  how  little  is  known  of  the  adapta- 
tions of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world  to 
one  another  I  Whence  is  light  to  break  in  on 
these  deptlzs  of  creative  wisdom  ?  I  look  for 
it  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  baptized,  hal- 
lowed, exalted,  made  pierdng  by  a  new 
culture  of  the  moral  and  religious  principles 
of  the  human  souL 

The  topic  opens  before  me  as  I  advance. 
The  superiority  of  moral  and  religious  to  all 
other  culture  is  confirmed  by  a  throng  of 
ailments  not  yet  touched.  The  peculiar 
wisdom  which  this  culture  gives,  by  revealing 
to  us  the  end,  the  Ultimate  Good  of  our  being, 
which  nothing  else  teaches ;  the  peculiar 
power  which  it  gives,  power  over  ourselves, 
so  superior  to  the  most  extensive  sway  over 
the  outward  universe;  the  necessity  of  moral 
and  religious  culture  to  make  knowledge  a 
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Wfwing,  to  sore  it  fiom  being  a  curse  ;  these 
ftre  weighty  considerations  which  press  on  my 
mind,  bat  cannot  be  urged.  They  all  go  to 
iStkow  that  the  culture  which  the  poor  may 
receive  is  worth  all  others;  that  in  sending 
among  them  religious  and  moral  influences, 
you  send  the  highest  good  of  the  imiverse. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  set  before  you  the 
diiei  evils  of  the  poor,  and  have  shown  yovL 
the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  culture  wmch 
is  within  their  reach ;  and  the  great  con- 
viction which  I  wish  by  these  views  to  carry 
home  to  every  mind  is,  that  we  are  solemnly 
bound  to  cb^ish  and  manifest  a  strong  moral 
and  rdigioas  interest  in  the  poor,  and  to  give 
them,  as  far  as  we  have  power,  the  means  of 
moral  and  religious  cultivation.  Your  sym- 
pathies with  their  bodily  wants  and  pains  I, 
of  course,  would  not  weaken.  We  must  not 
neglect  their  bodies  under  pretence  of  caring 
fenr  their  souls  ;  nor  must  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  imagine  that,  in  providing  for  their  out- 
ward wants,  we  have  acquitted  ourselves  of  all 
Christian  ol^igations.  To  scatter  from  otir 
abundance  occasional  alms  is  not  enough ;  we 
must  bring  them  to  our  minds  as  susceptible 
of  deeper  evils  than  hunger  and  cold,  and  as 
formed  for  higher  good  than  food  or  the 
cheering  flame.  The  love  of  Christ  towards 
them  diould  seem  to  us  no  extravagance,  no 
btittd  enthusiasm,  but  a  love  due  to  human 
nature  in  all  its  forms.  To  look  beyond  the 
outward  to  the  spiritual  in  man  is  the  great 
distinction  of  Christian  love.  The  soul  of  a 
itilow-creature  must  come  out,  if  I  may  so  say, 
and  become  more  visible  and  prominent  to  us 
than  bis  bodily  frame.  To  see  and  estimate 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  poor  is  greater 
wisdom  than  to  span  earth  or  heaven.  To 
elevate  this  is  a  greater  work  than  to  build 
cities.  To  give  moral  life  to  the  fallen  is  a 
higher  achievement  than  to  raise  the  dead 
from  their  graves.  Such  is  the  philanthropy 
which  characterizes  our  religion;  and  without 
this  we  can  do  little  effectual  good  to  the 
poor. 

I  am  here  teaching  a  difficult  but  great  duty. 
To  acquire  and  maintain  an  imafiected  con- 
viction of  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  in 
man  to  everythmg  outward  is  a  hard  task, 
especially  to  the  prosperous,  and  yet  among 
the  most  essentiaL  In  the  poor  man,  walk- 
faig  through  our  streets,  with  a  haggard 
countenance  and  tottering  step,  we  ought  to 
see  something  greater  than  all  the  opulence 
and  splendour  which  surround  him.  On  this 
foundation  of  respect  for  every  soul  are  built 
an  soda]  duties,  and  none  can  be  thoroughly 
performed  without  it.  On  this  point  I  feel 
that  I  use  no  swollen  language.  Words  can- 
not escain^erate  the  worth  of  the  soul.  We 
have  all  felt,  when  locAdng  above  us  into  the 
atmosphere,  that  there  was  an  infinity  of  space 


which  we  could  not  explore.  When  I  look 
into  man's  spirit,  and  see  there  the  germs  of 
an  immortal  life,  I  feel  more  deeply  that  an 
infinity  lies  hid  beyond  what  I  see.  In  the 
idea  of  Duty,  which  springs  up  in  every 
human  heart,  I  discern  a  I^w  more-  sacred 
and  boundless  than  gravitation,  which  binds 
the  soul  to  a  more  glorious  universe  than  that 
to  which  attraction  binds  the  body,  and  which 
is  to  endure  though  the  laws  of  physical 
nature  pass  away.  Every  moral  sentiment, 
every  intellectual  action,  is  to  me  a  hint, 
a  prophetic  sign,  of  a  spiritual  power  to  be 
exi^ded  for  ever,  just  as  a  £amt  ray  from 
a  distant  star  is  significant  of  unimaginable 
splendour.  And,  if  this  be  true,  is  not  a 
human  being  wronged,  greatly  wronged,  who 
avrakens  in  his  ^ow-creatures  no  moral 
concern,  who  receives  from  them  no  spiritual 
care? 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  coimtiy  that  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  every  human  being  are  ^ 
secured;  that  impartial  law  watches  alike 
over  rich  and  poor.  But  man  has  other,  and 
more  important,  than  civil  rights ;  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  poor.  To  him  who 
owns  nothing,  what  avails  it  that  he  lives  in  a 
country  where  property  is  inviolable ;  or  what 
mighty  boon  is  it  to  him.  that  every  citizen  is 
eligible  to  office,  when  his  condition  is  an  in- 
superable bar  to  promotion  ?  To  the  poor, 
as  to  all  men,  moral  rights  are  most  impor- 
tant ;  the  right  to  be  regarded  according  to 
their  nature,  to  be  regarded,  not  as  animals 
or  material  instruments,  but  as  men ;  the 
right  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured  according 
to  their  fidelity  to  the  moral  law ;  and  their 
right  to  whatever  aids  their  fellow-beings  can 
offer  for  their  improvement,  for  the  growth 
of  their  highest  powers.  These  rights  are 
founded  on  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
nature,  and  until  they  are  recognized  the  poor 
are  deeply  wronged. 

Our  whole  connection  with  the  poor  should 
tend  to  awaken  in  them  the  consciousness  of 
their  moral  powers  and  responsibility,  and  to 
raise  them  in  spirit  and  hope  above  their  lot. 
They  should  be  aided  to  know  themselves,  by 
the  estimate  we  form  of  them.  They  should 
be  rescued  from  self-contempt,  by  seeing 
others  impressed  with  the  great  purpose  of 
their  being.  We  may  call  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate, but  never  call  them  low.  If  faithful 
to  their  light,  they  stand  among  the  high. 
They  have  no  superiors,  but  in  those  who 
follow  a  brighter,  purer  light ;  and  to  with- 
hold from  them  respect,  is  to  defraud  their 
virtue  of  a  support  which  is  among  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  man.  Are  thev  morally 
fallen  and  lost  ?  They  should  still  learn,  in 
our  unaffected  concern,  the  worth  of  the 
fallen  soul,  and  learn  that  nothing  seems  to 
us  so  fearful  as  its  degradation. 
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Tbis  moml,  splntvoJ  interest  ia  the  poor, 
we  should  express  and  make  effectual,  by  ap- 
proaching them,  by  establishing  an  inter- 
course with  them,  as  far  as  consists  with  other 
duties.  We  must  live  with  them,  not  as 
another  race,  but  as  brethren.  Our  Christian 
principles  must  work  a  new  miracle,  must 
exercise  and  cxpd  the  spirit  of  caste.  The 
outward  distinctions  of  life  must  seem  to  us 
not  "a  great  gulf,"  but  superficial  lines. 
which  the  chances  of  a  day  may  blot  out,  and 
which  are  broad  only  to  the  narrow-minded. 
How  can  the  educated  and  improved  com- 
municate themselves  to  their  less  favoured 
fellow-creatures,  but  by  comii^  near  them  ? 
The  strength,  happiness,  and  true  civilization 
of  a  community  are  determined  by  nothing 
more  than  by  this  fraternal  imion  among  all 
conditions  of  men.  Without  this,  a  civil  war 
virtually  rages  in  a  state.  For  the  sake  of 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  there  should  be  a  mutual 
interest  binding  them  together;  there  should 
be  but  one  caste,  that  of  humanity. 

To  render  this  connection  interesting  and 
useful,  we  must  value  and  cultivate  the  power 
of  acting  morally  on  the  poor.  There  is  no 
art  so  divine  as  that  of  reaching  and  quick- 
ening other  minds.  Do  not  tell  me  you  are 
unequal  to  this  task.  What  1  call  yoiuselves 
educated,  and  yet  want  power  to  approach 
and  aid  your  unimproved  fellow-creatures  ? 
Of  what  use  is  education,  if  it  do  not  fit  us  to 
receive  and  give  freely  in  our  various  social 
connections?  How  wasted  has  been  our  youth, 
if  it  has  taught  us  only  the  dialect  and  man- 
ners of  a  select  class,  and  not  taught  us  the 
kmguage  of  humanity,  not  taught  us  to  mix 
with  and  act  on  the  mass  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  How  far  are  you  raised  above  the 
poor,  if  you  cannot  comprehend,  guide,  or 
sway  them  ?  The  chief  endowment  of  a 
social  being— I  mean  the  power  of  imparting 
what  is  true  and  good  in  your  own  souls — ^you 
have  yet  to  leam.  You  cannot  ieam  it  too 
soon. 

Yes,  I  call  you  to  seek  and  use  the  power 
of  speaking  to  the  minds  oif  the  ignorant  and 
poor,  and  especially  of  the  poor  child.  Strive, 
each  of  you,  to  bring  at  least  one  human  being 
to  the  happiness  for  which  God  made  bim. 
Awaken  him  to  some  inward  moral  activity ; 
fcH-  on  this,  not  on  mere  outward  teaching, 
the  improvement  of  rich  and  poor  alike  de- 
pends. Strive  to  raise  him  above  the  crush- 
mg  necessities  of  the  body,  by  turning  him 
to  the  great,  kindling  purpose  of  his  being. 
Show  him  that  the  fountain  of  all  happi- 
ness is  within  us,  and  that  this  fountain  may 
be  opened  alike  in  every  soul.  Show  him 
how  much  virtue  and  peace  he  may  gain  bv 
iidelity  to  his  domestic  relations ;  bow  mucn 
progress  he  may  make  by  devout  and  reso- 
lute use  of  liis  best  opportunities ;  what  a 


n^r  union  he  may  form  with  God  *^  how- 
benchcent  an  influence  he  may  exert  in  his 
narrow  sphere.;  what  heroism  may  be  exer- 
cised amidst  privations  and  pains  ;  how 
suffering  may  be  turned  to  glory ;  how 
heaven  may  begin  in  the  most  unprosperous 
condition  on  earth.  Surely  he  who  can  carrv 
such  truths  to  any  human  being  is  charged 
with  a  glorious  mission  from  above. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  urged  on  all  who 
hear  me  a  personal  interest  in  the  moral  well- 
being  of  the  poor.  I  am  aware,  however, 
that  many  can  devote  but  little  personal  care 
to  this  work.  But  what  they  cannot  do 
themselves,  they  can  do  by  others  ;  and  this 
I  hold  to  be  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties  as 
Christians.  If  we  cannot  often  visit  the  poor 
ourselves,  we  may  send  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  serve  them  better.  We  can  support 
ministers  to  study  and  apply  the  means  of 
enlightening,  comforting,  reforming,  and 
saving  the  i|porant  and  depressed.  Every 
man  whom  God  has  prospered  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  this  work.  The  Christian  min- 
istry is  indeed  a  blessing  to  all,  but  above  all 
to  the  poor.  We,  who  have  leisure  and  quiet 
homes,  and  can  gather  round  us  the  teachers 
of  all  ages  in  their  writings,  can  better  dis^ 
pense  with  the  living  teacher  than  the  poor, 
who  are  unused  to  leam  from  books,  and 
miaccustomed  to  mental  effort,  who  can  only 
leam  through  the  eye  and  ear,  through  the 
kind  look  and  the  thrilling  voice.  Send  them 
the  ministers  of  God's  truth  and  grace.  And 
think  not  that  this  office  may  be  filled  by  any 
who  will  take  it.  There  are  some,  I  know, 
perhaps  not  a  few,  who  suppose  the  most 
common  capacities  eaual  to  the  Christian 
ministry  in  general,  and  who,  of  course,  will 
incline  to  devoh'e  the  office  of  teaching  the 
ignorant  and  destitute  on  men  unfit  for  other 
vocations.  Away  with  this  disgraceful  error  I 
If  there  be  an  office  worthy  of  angels,  it  is 
that  of  teachin^i  Christian  tmth.  The  Son  of 
God  hallowed  U.  by  sustaining  it  in  his  own 
person.  All  other  labours  sink  before  it. 
Royalty  is  impotence  and  a  vulgar  show, 
compared  with  the  deep  and  quickening 
power  which  many  a  Christian  teacher  has 
exerted  on  the  immortal  soul.  Profound  in- 
tellect, creative  genius,  thrilling  eloquence,  ' 
can  nowhere  find  such  scope  and  excitement 
as  in  the  study  and  communication  of  moral 
and  religious  truth,  as  in  breathing  into  other 
minds  the  wisdom  and  love  which  were  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  joyfully  consecrate  them- 
selves to  this  as  their  true  sphere.  That  the 
ministry  of  the  poor  may  be  sustained  by  a 
man  wanting  some  qualincations  for  a  com- 
mon congregation,  is  true ;  but  he  needs  no 
ordinary  gifts— a  sound  judgment,  a  clear 
mind,  an  insight  into  human  nature,  a  spirit 
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of  patient  research,  the  pow^  of  familiar  and 
sinking  illustration  of  truth,  a  glowing  heart. 
an  unaffected  self-devotion  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  Such  men  we  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor,  if  they  can  be  secured.  He 
who  will  not  contribute  to  the  moral  and 
religious  culture  of  the  destitute  is  unworthy 
to  live  in  Christendom.  He  deserves  to  be 
t^uiished  beyond  the  light  which  he  will  not 
spread.  Let  him  deny  nis  religion  if  he  will ; 
but  to  believe  in  it,  and  yet  not  seek  to  impart 
it  to  those  who  can  receive  no  other  treasure, 
is  to  cast  contempt  on  its  excellence,  and  to 
harden  himself  against  th§  most  sacred 
claims  of  humanity. 

My  friends,  it  is  a  cause  of  gratitude  that 
so  much  has  been  done  in  th!s  city  to  furnish 
such  a  ministry  as  now  has  been  described. 
The  poor,  I  believe,  are  provided  for  here  as 
in  no  other  place  in  our  country.    The  Fra- 
ternity of  Cliurches,  which  I  address,  have 
in  their  service  three  ministers  for  this  work, 
and  the  number,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in- 
creased ;  and  we  all  know  that  they  have  not 
laboured  in  vain.     Their  good  influence  we 
cannot  doubt.     The  cause  has  been  signally 
prospered  by  God.     Since  the  institution  of 
this  ministry,  it  has  not  only  carried  instruc- 
tion,   counsel,    reproof,    hope,    and   moral 
strength   to    multitudes  who    would   other- 
wise   have    heard    no    encouraging   voice, 
wovild  have  met  no  outward  remembrances 
of  Christian  duty,— it  has  produced  in  other 
classes  c^  society  still  more  protnisin^  effects ; 
it  has  produced  a  connection  of  the  rich  with 
the  poor,  a  knowledge  of  their  real  state  and 
wants,  a  sympathy  with  them,  an  interest  in 
their  well-being,  which  are  the  signs  of  a 
lasting  improvement  in  society.    This  minis- 
try has  not  been  lifeless  machinery.     It  has 
vitahty,  earnestness,  force.     It  does  not  rest 
in  a  round  of  regular  services,  but  seeks  new 
means  of  reaching  the  poor.     It  particularly 
seeks  to  act  on  the  children,     hfot  content 
with  gathering  them    in  Sunday-schook,  it 
forms  congregations  of   them  lor  worship, 
and  adapts   to    them  the  ordinary  services 
of  the  church,  so  as  to  fix   attention  and 
touch  the  heart.     What  an  invaluable  service 
to  humanity  I     Formerly,  these  children,  un- 
provided with  the  means  of  public  worship, 
never  guided  by  their  parents  to  the  house  of 
prayer,  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  the 
Sunday  in  the  streets,  and  found  or  made 
this  holy  season  a  day  of  peculiar  temptation 
and  crime.    Whilst  the  ministers  of  the  poor 
are  faithful  to  the  adult,  they  give  a  special 
care  to  children,  and  through  the  child  often 
reach  the  parent's  heart.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  young  who  had  been  brought  up  to  beg 
have  often  been  sent  to  the  public  school  or 
the  Sunday-school,  and  in  tnis  way  many  a 
heedless  foot,  going  down  to  ruin,  has  been 


turned  to  the  path  of  duty.  It  is  confidently 
stated  that,  since  the  establishment  of  this 
ministry  a  few  years  ago,  street  beggary  has 
decreased,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  population.  Happily,  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  noble  hearts  are  willing  to  enter 
this  field,  and  new  labourers  are  needed.  It 
is  important  that  the  ministers  of  the  poor 
should  extend  their  care  beyond  the  most  in- 
digent, to  that  class  from  which  the  ranks  of 
Indigence  are  recruited— I  mean  to  that  class 
of  labourers  who  are  hovering  over  the  brink 
of  poverty,  who  depend  on  each  day's  toil  for 
»ch  day's  food,  and  whom  a  short  sickness 
Qr  deficiency  of  employment  reduces  to  want. 
Among  these,  the  degrading  infideUty  of  our 
days  finds  many  of  its  victims,  and  on  this 
account  they  peculiarly  need  to  be  visited  by 
Christian  friendship  and  the  light  of  truth. 
Tp  connect  these  with  regular  congregations, 
and  to  incite  them  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  worhip  some  part  of  what  they 
now  too  generally  expend  in  pernicious  indul- 
gences, would  be  to  render  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  morals  and  religion. 

The  work  of  a  minister  for  the  poor  covers 
much  ground,  and  it  demands  superior  minds. 
This  body  of  men  are  set  apart,  not  only  to 
act  on  individuals,  but  to  study  poverty  in  all 
its  aspects,  in  its  causes,  its  influences,  its 
various  shapes,  its  growth,  and  its  decline, 
and  thus  to  give  light  to  the  legislator  and 
philanthropist  in  the  great  work  of  its  pre- 
vention and  cure.  To  me,  this  ministry  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  operations  for  banishing 
from  society  its  chief  calamity  and  reproach, 
and  for  changing  the  face  of  the  civilized  and 
Christian  world.  I  see  in  it  the  expression 
of  a  silently  growing  purpose,  that  Christian 
communities  shall  not  always  be  deformed 
and  disgraced  by  the  presence  of  an  ignorant, 
destitute,  miserable  horde ;  that  in  the  bosom 
of  civilization  there  shall  no  longer  exist  a 
more  wretched,  degraded  portion  of  human 
beings  tlian  can  be  found  in  savage  life.  This 
horrible  contrast  of  condition,  which  all  large 
cities  present,  has  existed  too  long.  Shall  it 
endure  for  ever?  My  friends,  we  all.  as  well 
as  others,  have  hitherto  been  dreadfully  in- 
sensible to  this  sorest  evil  under  the  sun. 
Long  use  has  hardened  us  to  it.  We  have 
lived  comfortably,  perhaps  luxuriously,  in  our 
dwellings,  whilst  within  a  stone's  throw  were 
fellow-creatures,  the  children  of  oiu  Father  in 
heaven,  as  nobly  bom  and  gifted  as  ourselves, 
in  whose  countenances  might  be  read  brutal 
ignorance,  hopeless  misery,  and  degrading 
vice.  We  have  passed  them  in  the  street,  not 
only  without  a  tear,  but  without  a  thought. 
Oh,  how  seldom  has  a  pang  shot  through  our 
hearts  at  the  sight  of  our  ruined  fellow- 
creatures!    Shall  this  insensibility  continue 
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for  ever?    Shall  not  a  new  love  succeed  to  you  the  spirit  in  which  your  wealth  orcom- 

this  iron  hardness  of  heart  ?    Do  not  call  the  petcnce  should  be  used.    What  is  the  true 

evil  remediless.    Sure  I  am  that  at  this  mo-  use  of  prosperity?    Not  to  minister  to  self- 

ment  there  is  enough  of  piety,  philanthropy,  indulgence  and  ostentation ;  not  to  widen  the 

and  moral  power  in  this  community,  to  work  space  between  you  and  the  less  prosperous ; 

deep  changes  in  the  poorer  classes,  could  these  not  to  multiply  signs  of  superior  rank ;  not  to 

energies,  now  scattered  and  slumbering,  be  raise  us  to  an  eminence  whence  we  may  look 

brought  to  bear  wisely  and  perseveringlv  on  down  on  the  multitude  as  an  inferior  race ; 

the  task.    Shall  we  decline  this  work?    If  so,  but  to  multiply  our  bonds  of  imion  with  our 

we  decline  the  noblest  labour  of  philanthropy,  fellow-creatures,  to  spread  our  sympathies  far 

If  so,  we  must  suffer,  and  we  ought  to  suffer,  and  wide,  to  give  us  nobler  spheres  of  action. 

Society  ought  to  be  troubled,  to  be  shaken,  to  make  us  more  eminently  the  delegates  and 

yea,  convulsed,  until  its  solemn  debt  to  the  representath'es  of  divine  beneficence.    What 

Ignorant  and  poor  be  paid.     Poor  there  will  is  the  true  use  of  increasing  wealth  in  a  city  ? 

be,  but  they  need  not,  must  not,  exist  as  a  It  is  not  that  more  magnificent  structures 

degraded,  hopeless  caste.    They  need  not,  should  be  reared,   but    that   our  dwellings 

must  not,  be  cut  off  from  the  brotherhood  of  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  intelligent  and 

humanity.    Their  children  must  not  be  left  to  virtuous  people;  that  institutions  for  awaken- 

inherit  and  propagate  their  crimes  and  woes,  ing   intellectual  and    moral  life  should   be 

To  put  an  end  to  such  a  class  is  the  highest  brought  to  bear  on  the  whole  community ; 

office  of  Christian  philanthropy.    Do  you  ask  that  the  individual  may  be  carried  forward 

how  it  is  to  be  done?    I  answer,  Christianity  to  his  true  happiness  and  perfection  ;   that 

has  wrought  mighty  revolutions,  and  in  these  society  may  be  bound  together  by  stronger 

we  have  an  earnest  of  what  it  is  able  and  and  purer  bonds,  and  that  the  rigid  laws  of 

destined  to  accomplish.     Let  us  bring  this  earihly  governments  may  he  more  and  more 

into  new  contact  with  the  poor.     Let  us  send  superseded  by  the  Law  of  Love.    Without 

forth  men,  imbued  with  its  spirit,  to  preach  such  influences,  wealth  is  turned  into  a  snare 

it  to  the  poor,  and,  still  more,  to  study  poverty  and  curse.     If,  indeed,  our  prosperity  is  to 

in  all  its  forms,   that  the  moral  pestilence  be  used  to  spread  luxiuious  and  selfish  modes 

which  has  so  long  ravaged  the  Christian  world  of  life,  to  form  a  frivolous  class  of  fashion,  to 

may  at  last  be  stayed.  produce  more  striking  contrasts  between  un- 

I  now  see  before  me  the  representatives  of  feeling  opulence  and  abject  penury,  to  corrupt 

several  congregations  of  this  city,  which  have  nianners  and  harden  the  heart,  better  were  it 

united  to  support  the  ministry  for  the  poor,  for  us  that,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  it 

Thanks  to  uod  for  this  manifestation  of  the  should  be  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

spirit  and  power  of  Christianity,    lliis  con-  It  avails  litde  that  intercourse  is  more  polished, 

nection,  framed  only  for  purposes  of  Christian  and  a  new  grace  is  thrown  over  life.    The 

philanthropy,   looking  only  to  the  spiritual  simple  question  is.  Do  we  better  understand 

relief  of  our  depressed  fellow-creatures,  and  and  more  strongly  feel  our  relations  to  God 

incapable  of  being  perverted  to  the  accumu-  and  to  our  fellow-creatures  ?    Without  this, 

lation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  is  the  happiest  our  boasted  civilization  is  a  whited  sepulchre, 

means  which  could  be  devised  to  bring  our  fair  to  the  eye,  but  im\-ardly  "full  of  dead 

churches  into  stronger  sympathy  and  closer  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness." — But  I 

friendship,  without  infringing  in  the  smallest  cannot  end  this  discourse  with  the  voice  of 

degree  that   principle  of   independence   or  warning.     You  deserve  to  hear  the  voice  of 

self-government  on  which  they  are  built.     Is  encouragement  and  hope.    One  good  work 

it  not  a  plain  truth,  that  every  Christian  con-  you  are  canning  on,  as  this  anniversary  tes- 

gregation,  besides  providing  for  its  own  spi-  tifies.     One  institution,  for  instructing  the 

rittial  wants,  is  bound  to  devote  itself  to  the  ignorant  and  raising  up  the  fallen,  you  have 

general  cause  of  Christianity,  and  to  provide  sustained.      Let  it  not   fall.      Extend    and 

ioT  spreading  its  own  light  and  privileges  strengthen  it  Make  it  permanent.  Bind  it  up 

to  the  destitute?    By  this  fraternity  we  are  with  the  institutions  which  you  support  for 

discharging,  in  part,  this  sacred  obligation,  your  own  religious  improvement.     Transmit 

Mav  it  be  sustained  with  increasing  seal,  it  to  your  children,     l^et  your  children  learn, 

with  unshaken  faith,  >vith  glorious  success  I  from  this  your  example,  to  take  part  in  the 

My  friends,  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  cause  of  Christ,  of  prophets  and  apostles,  of 

urge  you  to  contribute  of  yotur  substance  to  holy  men  of  all  ages,  in  the  work  of  regene- 

the  work  which  has  now  been  laid  before  rating  society,  and  of  extending  to  the  whole 

3rou?    I  am  speaking  to  the  prosperous.    Let  human  family  the  light  and  blessings  of  the 

the  Goodness  which  has  prospered  you  teach  Christian  faith. 
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Charge   at  the   Ordination  of  Charles  Barnard  and  Frederick 
T.  Gray,  as  Ministers  at  Large,  in  Boston. 

You  have  now  been  set  apart  to  the  Cliristian  who  is  not  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to  truth.  We 
ministry,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  indeed  recommend  to  you  prudence ;  but  the 
Coogregational  Church.  A  principal  design  great  oflice  of  prudence  is  not  to  disfigure  or 
of  these  is  to  impress  you  with  the  import-  conceal  the  truth,  but  to  secure  it  against 
ance  and  rcsponsibleness  of  your  office,  misapprehension,  and  to  place  it  before  men's 
That  this  impression  may  be  strengthened,  minds  in  the  light  which  will  probably  gain 
and  that  the  duties  now  imposed  on  you  may  for  it  the  readiest  reception.  Be  prudent  for 
be  brought  distinctly  to  your  minds,  I  have  the  truth's  sake,  not  for  your  own  sake,  not 
been  appointed  by  the  Council,  here  convened,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  not  from  weakness 
to  deliver  to  you  the  usual  Charge.  From  or  timidity.  Be  cautious,  lest  you  be  over- 
ihe  various  topics  which  natiually  occur  to  cautious.  Fear  to  stifle  any  great  truth.  Let 
me  on  this  occasion,  I  can  select  but  a  few.  your  preaching  be  the  frank  expression  of  the 
For  full  instruction  in  your  sacred  calling,  I  workings  and  convictions  of  your  own  minds. 
refer  yon  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  example  of  There  is  a  peculiar  freshness,  charm,  energy, 
Christ,  the  first  and  only  perfect  teacher  of  in  perfect  sincerity.  The  preaching  which 
his  rdigion.  to  the  labours  and  suiferings  of  manifests  a  profound  reverence  for  truth, 
the  Apostles,  and  to  the  precepts  relating  to  which  is  seen  and  felt  to  spring  from  an 
the  ministiy  scattered  through  their  writings,  inward  foimtain,  which  reveals  the  real  and 
These  are  able  "  to  furnish  you  unto  every  whole  mind  of  the  speaker,  wins  confidence, 
good  work,  and  to  make  you  wise  imto  and  works  conviction,  far  more  than  the  most 
Oration."  vehement   outpourings  of  imagination  and 

Preaching  and  private  intercourse  with  the  passion, 
poor  are  henceforth  to  be  the  labours  of  your  I  have  said,  preach  what  approves  itself  to 
Uves.  First,  you  are  to  preach ;  and  in  per-  your  own  minds  as  true,  and  nothing  else.  I 
forming  this  <^ce.  let  me  exhort  you  to  the  now  say,  preach  it  in  your  own  style.  Give 
scrupulous  observance  of  a  plain  but  often  it  forth  in  the  fonn  to  which  your  own  minds 
neglected  precept.  It  is  this,  Reverence  Truth,  prompt  you.  Be  not  imitators.  Be  not 
Preach  what  approves  itself  clearly  to  your  anxious  to  wield  other  men's  weapons.  Do 
o^-n  minds  as  true,  and  preach  nothing  else,  not  think  that  the  mode  of  preaching  which 
Teach  nothing  because  others  teach  it.  In-  is  effectual  in  another  will  therefore  succeed 
culcate  nothing  about  which  you  have  doubts,  in  you.  You  surely  would  not  mimic  his 
because  expected  to  inculcate  it.  Speak  from  tones,  because  they  penetrate  his  hearers. 
no  human  master,  from  no  human  creed.  Look  at  subjects  with  your  own  eyes.  Utter 
Speak  from  your  own  calm  convictions,  and  them  in  your  own  words.  Be  yourselves.  Be 
fiom  nothing  else.  Do  not  use  stronger  Ian-  natural.  There  b  no  other  road  to  the  human 
guage  than  your  own  minds  warrant,  for  the  heart. 

sake  of  making  greater  impression.  Do  not  Would  you  be  increasingly  useful?  Then 
seek  the  reputation  of  eloquence,  by  assiuning  be  just  to  your  own  minds.  Let  them  act 
a  bold,  confident  tone,  which  exceeds  yoiu"  freely.  Form  yourselves  from  within  more 
private  belief.  Exaggerate  nothing.  Paint  than  from  without.  You  ought,  indeed,  to 
nothing  beyond  the  life.  Be  true — the  hard-  seek  benefit  by  hearing  other  preachers;  but 
est  lesson  to  the  minister.  Preach  nothing,  be  benefited  through  sympathy,  and  by  catch- 
however  gratifying  to  the  imagination  or  the  ing  from  them  generous  impulses,  and  not  by 
hearty  which  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  making  them  models.  So  you  must  read 
deliberate  judgment.  Distort  no  truth  for  the  what  others  have  written;  but  read,  that  the 
sake  of  effect.  Never  hope  to  make  the  sword  action  of  other  minds  may  awaken  your  own 
of  the  spirit  more  powerful  by  any  human  intellectual  activity,  and  not  be  a  substitute 
alloy.  I  have  said,  beware  of  exaggeration,  for  it.  Listen  in  the  first  place  to  the 
Beware  also  of  the  opposite  vice,  of  softening  whispers  of  truth  in  your  own  souls,  and 
down,  diluting,  obscuring  the  truth,  till  its  prize  them  more  than  the  teachings  of  your 
power  and  pungency  are  gone,  in  order  to  fellow-creatures.  Whenever  you  catch  a  new 
accommodate  it  to  the  prejudices  and  pas-  glimpse  of  God's  character,  of  human  nature, 
sions  of   men.     No   man  is  fit  to   preach  of  human  perfection,  of  life,  of  futurity,  of 
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the  Christian  spirit;— whenever  a  familiar 
truth  rises  before  you  in  a  new  aspect ;  when- 
ever a  new  principle  dawns  on  you  from 
a  number  of  facts,  which  had  before  lain 
without  connection  in  your  minds?  whenever 
a  sentence  Jn  a  human  work,  or  a  text  of 
Scripture,  reveals  to  you,  as  by  a  flash,  some 
depth  in  your  owa  souls,  or  scatters  suddenly 
the  mist  which  had  before  hung  over  some 
important  doctrine ;  whenever  a  new  light  of 
this  kind  gleams  on  you,  prize  it  more  than 
volumes  or  libraries.  Feel  that  a  higlier 
teacher  than  man  has  approached  you.  rray 
to  the  Father  of  lights,  that  this  new  ray  may 
brighten  within  you.  It  is  by  this  welcome 
to  truth,  springing  up  in  our  own  souls,  that 
we  are  to  grow  in  energy  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  and  growth  is  the  great  condition  of 
increasing  usefulness.  We  charge  you,  then, 
to  be  just  and  generous  to  your  own  minds. 
Cherish  every  divine  inspiration.  Be  no  man's 
slaves.  Seek  truth  for  yourselves.  Speak  it 
from  yourselves.  Speak  it  in  your  own  natural 
tones.  You,  of  course,  desire  to  avoid  the 
greatest  of  all  defects  in  a  preacher— that  of 
bein^  tame  and  dull ;  and  your  security  from 
this  IS  to  be  found,  not  in  starts  and  exclama- 
tions, not  in  noise  and  gesture,  not  in  the 
commonplaces  of  passion,  but  in  keeping 
your  minds  and  hearts  in  free  and  powerful 
action.  This  inward  life  will  give  life  to 
style  and  delivery,  and  nothing  else  will. 
This  is  the  only  secret  of  eloquence.  Elo- 
quence is  not  a  trick  of  words.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  great  truths,  so  cleariy  dis- 
cerned, so  deeply  felt,  so  bright,  so  burning, 
that  they  cannot  be  confined,  that  they  create 
for  themselves  a  style  and  manner  which 
carry  them  far  into  other  souls ;  and  of  this 
eloquence  there  is  but  one  fount,  and  that  is 
inward  hfe,  force  of  thought,  force  of  feeling. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  these  remarks 
apply  little  to  ministers  of  the  poor ;  that  the 
poor  are  as  children ;  and  that  little  spiritual 
energy  is  required  for  their  instruction.  We 
diarge  you,  my  friends,  to  beware  of  this 
common  error.  Do  not  dishonour  your  high 
calling  by  supposing  it  to  require  little  force  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  poor  are  generally 
ignorant,  but  in  some  respects  they  are  better 
critics  than  the  rich,  and  maJce  greater 
demands  on  their  teachers.  A  congregation 
of  the  more  affluent  and  educated  can  be 
satisfied  with  proprieties  of  style  and  manner, 
can  be  held  together  by  local  attachment,  by 
the  elegance  or  fashionableness  of  the  edifice 
in  which  it  worships,  or  by  the  strong  bonds 
of  a  creed  or  a  sect.  The  poor  care  for  none 
of  these  things.  Proprieties  of  style  and 
manner,  local  feeling,  fashion,  show,  or 
sectarian  zeal,  are  not  attractions  to  them. 
They  can  only  be  brought  and  held  together 
by  a  preaching  wfaidi  fastens  their  attention, 


or  pierces  their  consciences,  or  moves  thdr 
hearts.  They  are  no  critics  of  words,  but 
they  know  when  they  are  touched  or  roused, 
9.nd  by  this  test— a  far  truer  one  than  you  find 
in  fastidious  congregations — they  judge  the 
minister,  ^d  determine  whether  to  foUow  or 
forsake  him.  The  duty  of  preaching  to  the 
poor  is  accordingly  a  difficult  one.  Their 
minister  has  much  to  team,  and,  what  is 
harder,  much  to  forget.  He  must  forget  the 
modes  of  address  under  which  he  was  himself 
educated.  He  is  to  speak  to  those  who 
cannot  find  a  meaning  in  the  vague  language 
which  he  has  general^^  heard  from  the  pulpit. 
He  must  find  a  new  tongue.  He  must  reach 
the  understanding  through  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  He  must  look,  not  upon  his 
notes,  but  into  the  eyes  of  his  hearers.  He 
must  appeal  to  the  simple,  universal  principles 
of  human  nature.  There  must  be  a  directness, 
freedom,  earnestness  of  manner,  which  are 
not  required  in  the  church  of  more  refined 
worshippers.  To  accomplish  all  this,  books 
will  do  him  little  good.  His  best  study  is  the 
poor  man's  narrow  room.  His  best  teacher 
IS  a  keen  observation  of  the  workings  of  the 
poor  man's  heart,  of  his  passions,  perils,  and 
spiritual  wants.  We  charge  you  to  beware 
of  aiming  to  resemble  ministers  in  other 
situations.  You  must  invent  modes  of  action 
for  yourselves.  You  must  make  a  new  path- 
Cultivate  by  perpetual  practice  the  power  of 
extemporaneous  address.  Take  yoiir  texts, 
as  your  Master  did,  from  scenes,  events, 
objects  which  are  pressing  on  the  notice  of 
your  hearers.  Fino  your  way  to  their  minds 
and  hearts.  Be  anything  out  formal  and 
mechanical.  Better  forsake  your  ministry 
than  make  it  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
common  modes  of  teaching  and  action. 

But  preaching  is  not  your  whole  or  chief 
work.  Private  intercourse  is  to  you  a  more 
important  instrument  than  the  pulpit.  You 
must  not  wait  for  the  poor  in  the  church. 
Go  to  them  in  their  houses.  Go  where  no 
other  will  go.  Let  no  squalidness,  or  misery, 
or  crime  repel  you.  Seek  the  friendless,  the 
forsaken,  the  desi>onding,  the  lost.  Pcnotratc 
the  depths  of  poverty,  the  haunts  of  intem- 
perance, the  strongholds  of  sin.  Feel  an 
attraction  in  what  others  shim,  in  the  bleak 
room  .open  to  the  winter's  wind,  in  the  wasted 
form  and  the  haggard  countenance,  in  the 
very  degradation  of  your  race.  Go  where 
suffering  and  guilt  summon  you ;  and  what 
weapon  shall  you  take  with  you  for  this 
contest  with  physical  and  morm  evil?  You 
will  be  told  to  arm  yourselves  with  caution, 
to  beware  of  deception,  to  take  the  shield  of 
prudence,  and  to  put  on  the  breastplate  of 
distrust;  and  this  lesson  is  indeed  important ; 
but  prudence  and  caution  are  only  defensive 
armour.    They  \i\\\  be  security  to  yourselves ; 
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t^^ve  no  power  over  misery,  poverty,  and  of  the  highest  distinctions  and  blessings  in 
tice.  That  power  is  to  be  found  in  a  higher  which  any  of  na  rejoice.  Carry  to  them  the 
princtfde;  aM  take  heed  lest  this  be  quenched  Gospel,  not  for  purposes  of  worldly  policy, 
bjr  that  distrust  in  which  you  will  be  so  plen-  but  as  a  life-giving  truth,  imparted  by  God 
tirany  instructed.  The  only  power  to  oppose  to  lift  them  above  all  worldly  greatness,  to 
to  evU  is  Love — ^strong,  enduring  love — o,  subject  them  to  a  nobler  law  than  that  of 
benevolence  which  no  crime  or  wretchedness  the  state,  to  make  them  citizens  of  heaven, 
can  conquer,  and  which  therefore  can  conquer  Present  religion  to  them  in  a  generous  form. 
alL  Miscr^le  indeed  will  be  your  oflBce  if  Cany  to  tliem  the  very  truths  you  would 
this  spirit  do  not  possess  you,  if  a  deep  bear  to  the  most  prosperous  and  enlightened. 
sympathy  with  your  suffering  fellow-creatures  Stir  up  the  poor  man  to  be  active  for  his  own 
do  not  compel  you.  as  it  were,  to  seek  their  improvement,  and  teach  him  that  the  power 
abodes,  and  do  not  identify  you  with  them,  of  improvement  is  communicated  to  him  as 
Nothing  but  Christ's  spirit,  that  which  carried  liberally  as  to  his  prosperous  neighbour, 
him  tonis  cross,  can  carry  you  through  your  Because  he  is  poor,  do  not  think  that  he  is 
work.  Go,  then,  with  his  love,  and  it  will  be  put  into  your  hands  as  a  passive  material,  to 
mightier  than  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  or  be  shaped  at  your  pleasure.  Remember  that 
the  armies  of  monarchs,  to  conquer  evil.  It  he  is  as  free  as  yourselves,  and  can  only  be 
win  touch  the  heart  which  has  hardened  itself  carried  forward  by  a  spring  of  improvement 
against  all  other  influences.  It  will  pierce  in  his  oWn  soul.  The  work  of  his  salvation 
the  conscience  which  is  impregnable  against  you  cannot  do  for  him.  Awaken  him  to 
the  most  vehement  rebuke.  It  will  say  to  the  strive,  watch,  and  pray  for  himself.  Do  not 
reckless  transgressor,  in  the  only  language  he  depress  him.  Do  not,  through  a  false  sym- 
can  understand,  that  he  is  not  an  outcast  pathy,  speak  discoura^ngly  of  his  condition, 
from  his  race;  and  it  will  reveal  to  the  Show  him  that  in  his  poverty  he  still  has 
desponding  sufferer  a  lovfe  higher  than  your  God's  best  gifts, — an  immortal  soul,  and  the 
own,  and  bring  l>ack  his  lost  faith  in  God.  means  of  its  redemption  and  glory.  Show 
Love  gives  a  new  tongue— the  only  one  which  him  how  much  can  be  done  for  human  nature 
all  men  can  comprehend.  But  by  this  I  in  the  humblest  lot.  Teach  him  that  his  con- 
mean  something:  more  than  the  common  dition  has  all  the  elements  of  virtue  and  of 
kindness  of  the  world.  I  mean  the  spirit  the  only  durable  happiness;  that  suffering 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  a  love  not  bom  may  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  df  fervent 
on  (he  earth,  but  wnich  came  from  heaven  prayer,  filial  trust,  and  fervent  fortitude;  that 
in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  is  only  to  the  dews  of  God's  spirit  descend  alike  on  rich 
be  nourished  bv  communion  Mnth  heaven,  and  poor ;  that  every  grace  may  strike  root  in 
Seek  It  as  your  cnief  power.  Guard  it  against  the  soil  of  penury,  and  may  gain  strength 
the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  this  world,  from  life's  storms ;  that,  like  the  poor  widow 
Cherish  it  by  meditation  and  prayer,  by  in  the  Gospel,  he  can  give  even  more 
intimacy  with  Christ  and  his  true  disciples,  generously,  can  be  more  charitable  in  the 
and  by  perpetual  exercise  in  your  intercourse  sight  of  God,  than  the  richest  of  his  race ; 
with  the  poor.  and  that  even  greatness  is  within  his  reach, 
Vou  must  love  the  poor;  you  must  also  for  greatness  hes  not  in  what  is  outwardly 
respect  them ;  and,  in  truth,  respect  is  the  done,  but  in  strength  of  love  and  holy  purpose 
very  soul  of  the  love  which  I  have  enjoined,  put  forth  under  sore  temptation.  Beware  ot 
Honour  the  poor  man.  Let  not  his  poverty  depressing  or  degrading  the  poor,  by  giving 
for  a  moment  bide  you  from  his  participation  them  a  low  form  of  religion,  or  low  views  ol 
of  your  own  nature  and  of  the  divine  image,  their  lot.  Christ  has  pronounced  blessings  on 
Never  let  the  man  be  lost  in  the  beggar.  If  them,  and  help  them  to  put  faith  in  his  life- 
you  have  not  pwwer  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit  giving  words. 

within  him,  and  to  reverence  that  divine  prin-  There  is  one  particular  on  which  I  cannot 

cipie  more  than  ^l  outward  magnificence,  forbear  speaking.    Would  you  promote  the 

you  arc  unfit  for  your  office.     If  there  seem  present  as  well  as  future  happiness  of  the 

to  you  exaggeration,  or  a  false  sentimentality,  poor?    Then  labour  much,  let  it  be  a  leading 

in  th*  language  which  pronounces  the  soul  of  aim  to  cherish  among  them  the  domestic  ana 

one  poor  man  worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  benevolent  affections.    Whoever  knows  th« 

wodds,  or  than  aU  material  nature,  then  you  poor  must  know  how  greatly  the  aspect  of 

want  the  spirit  of  your  function,  and  cannot  their  abodes  would  be  changed,  and  what  a 

lay  ;t  asld^  too  soon.    Go  to  the  poor,  to  large  proportion  of  their  sufferings  would  be 

awaken  In  them  the  consciousness  of  their  removed,  by  the  substitution  of  a  true  love  for 

relation  to  God,   and  of  their  immortality,  selfishness,   passion,  and   envy,   for   unkind 

Do  not  go  as  the  representatives  ofi^the  richer  words  and  unkind  deeds.    Open  within  them 

c}«5ses.  to  keep  them  in  order ;  but  go  in  the  the  fountain  of  kindness.      Urge  on  them 

n«tte  of  CbrlstlEUis.  to  make  them  partakers  Christianity  as  a  spring  of  disinterested  and 
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tender  afifecHon.  Teach  the  poor  that  we 
who  are  prospesous  find  our  chief  earthly 
happiness  in  our  domestic  and  other  social 
bonds,  and  not  in  wealth ;  and  that  without 
love  magnificence  is  a  vain  show,  and  the 
palace  embosoms  less  peace  than  many  a 
hovel.  I  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  day  that  the  poor  are 
to  be  raised  by  being  taught  to  save,  to  hoard, 
to  economize  their  scanty  earnings.  By  all 
means  teach  prudence,  but  do  not  make  the 
poor  anxious,  selfish,  sordid.  Teach  prudence; 
but  still  more  teach  love;  and  so  doing  you 
will  teach  economy.  Inspire  the  poor  with 
strong  and  tender  affections  towards  their 
families  and  fellow-creatures,  and  they  will 
deny  themselves  and  practise  thrift  with  a 
cheerfulness  and  fidelity  not  often  learned 
from  the  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom. 

I  must  not  enlarge  more  on  particular 
duties.  In  general,  I  would  say  to  you. 
Honour  your  work.  Think  of  it  reverently. 
I  use  no  exaggeration  when  I  give  it  a  place 
among  the  most  important  labours  of  the 
times;  for  it  bears  on  the  very  evil  from  which 
the  social  state  has  most  to  fear.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  improvement  of 
society;  but  its  progress  has  been  attended 
with  one  disastrous  circumstance,  which  at 
times  almost  makes  us  doubt  whether  the 
good  has  not  been  too  dearly  bought.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  elevation  of  one  part 
of  the  community  has  been  accompanied  with 
the  depression  of  another.  Society  has  not 
gone  forward  as  a  whole.  By  the  side  of 
splendid  dwellings  you  descry  the  abodes  of 
squalid  poverty;  and  within  the  city  walls, 
which  enclose  the  educated  and  refined,  you 
may  meet  a  half-civilized  horde,  given  up  to 
deeper  degradation  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wilderness.  In  England,  the  country 
advanced  above  all  others  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  refinement,  and  literary  insti- 
tutions, are  miserable  multitudes,  degraded 
by  dependence,  uninstructed  even  in  the  being 
oi  a  God,  and  d^ing  of  want  before  their 
time;  and  such  is  the  tendency  of  modem 
civilization  through  the  world.  Society  is 
not  only  disfigured  but  endangered  by  the 
poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  vice  of  a  multi- 
tude of  its  members;  and  its  security  and 
happiness  demand  nothing  so  imperiously  as 
that  this  wretched  mass  should  be  enlightened, 
elevated,  redeemed.  Here  is  the  chief  sphere 
for  philanthropy.  Inequalities  of  property 
must  indeed  exist.  But  can  it  be  necessary 
that  multitudes  of  human  beings  should  writhe 
under  wants  and  hardships,  which  palsy  and 
almost  extinguish  their  spiritual  and  moral 
power?  This  greatest  social  evil  is  beginning 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  statesman,  as 
well  as  of  the  philanthropist  and  Christian. 
A  lotider  and  louder  cry  is  beginning  to  break 


forth  through  the  civilized  world  for  a  social 
reform,  which  shall  reach  the  most  depressed 
ranks  of  the  community.  I  see,  and  rejoice  to 
see,  in  your  office,  my  friends,  a  sign  of  this 
new  movement,  an  earnest  of  this  grand  and 
holy  revolution.  I  see  in  it  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  every  human  being  to  ^e  means 
of  spiritual  development,  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual life.  This  is  the  most  sacred  right 
of  humanity.  Blessed  are  our  eyes  which  see 
the  day  of  its  recognition.  Feel,  then,  that 
you  are  consecrated  to  the  greatest  work  of 
your  age ;  and  feel  that  you  will  be  sustained 
in  it  by  the  prayers  and  zeal  of  our  churches 
and  their  pastors.  If,  indeed,  your  ministry 
for  the  poor  should  be  suffered  to  decline  and 
fail,  it  would  be  a  melancholy  proof  that  our 
ministry  for  the  rich  is  of  little  avaiL  If,  in 
this  age,  when  the  improvement  of  society  is 
the  theme  even  of  the  unbeliever,  if,  with 
every  help  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  we, 
the  pastors  of  these  churches,  cannot  awaken 
in  them  a  sensibility  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  wants  of  multitudes  around  them,  can- 
not carry  home  to  their  consciences  and 
hearts  the  duty  of  raising  up  their  depressed 
fellow-creatures,  of  imparting  Christian  light, 
strength,  and  comfort  to  the  ignorant  and 
poor,  then  it  is  time  that  we  should  give  up 
our  pulpits  to  others,  who  will  better  under- 
stand and  inculcate  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  It  is  time  that  our  lips  should  be 
closed,  if  we  can  do  nothing  towards  breathing^ 
into  men  the  peculiar  benevolence  of  the 
Gospel;  a  benevolence  which  feels  for,  and 
seeks  to  elevate  and  save,  the  human  soul. 
It  is  time,  too,  that  as  a  class  of  Christians  we 
should  disappear,  if  we  will  not  take  our  part 
in  the  great  work  of  regenerating  society.  It 
is  the  order  of  nature  that  the  dead  should  be 
buried ;  and  the  sooner  a  dead,  lifeless,  soul- 
less sect  is  buried  and  forgotten  the  better. 
But,  my  friends,  I  cannot  fear  that  you  will 
be  abandoned.  Christian  love,  I  trust,  has 
called  you  to  this  work,  and  will  cheer  and 
strengthen  you  in  your  heavenly  mission. 

Go  forth,  then,  my  friends,  with  a  confiding 
spirit.  Go  forth  in  the  strength  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  Go  forth  to  increase  the 
holiness  of  earth  and  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  Go  to  the  dark  alleys  and  the  ' 
darker  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Go  in  the 
spirit  of  that  God  to  whom  the  soul  of  the 
poor  man  is  as  precious  as  your  own.  Go  in 
the  spirit  of  him  who  for  our  sakes  was  poor, 
and  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Go  in 
reliance  on  that  omnipotent  grace  which  can 
raise  up  the  most  fallen,  cleanse  the  most 
polluted,  enrich  the  poorest  with  more  than 
royal  wealth,  console  the  deepest  sorrows, 
and  sanctify  the  sorest  trials  of  lue.  Go  cheer- 
fully, for  into  the  darkest  dwellings  you  carry 
the  light  of  life.     And  tihink  not  that  you 
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ilone  visit  these  humble  habitations.    God  is  labours,  may  the  poor  man's  dwelling  become 

there, — Christ   is  there,— ^angels  are   there,  a  consecrated  place,  the  abode  of  love,  "  the 

Feel  their  presence ;  breathe  their  love ;  and  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven  l" 
thiDtigh    your    wise,    unwearied,    effectual 


CHARGE   FOR  THE  ORDINATION  OF  MR.  ROBERT 

C.  WATERSTON,  AS  MINISTER  AT  LARGE, 

NovefPtber  24,  1839. 

[The  following  Charge,  although  prepared  for  the  occasion,  was  not  delivered,  on  account 
of  the  Author's  state  of  health.] 

Mt  Young  Friend  and  Brother,— The  and  impress  from  the  condition  of  those 
Council  here  assembled  for  your  ordination  whom  you  teach.  I  cotmsel  you  not  to  be 
have  assigned  me  the  office  of  giving  you  the  misled  by  this  natural  impression.  I  see  no 
Charge;  and  I  perform  this  work  the  more  great  distinction  between  you  and  other 
cheerfully,  because  of  the  relation  which  has  ministers.  I  advise  you  to  bring  habitually 
long  subsisted  between  you  and  myself.  You  to  your  mind,  not  the  outward  condition  of 
have  grown  up  from  childhood  imder  my  men,  but  their  spiritual  nature,  their  partici- 
ministry,  and  you  have  given  me  reason  to  pation  of  that  "divine  humanity"  wnich  is 
beBeve  that  impressions  received  in  the  church  the  only  wealth  of  rich  or  poor.  The  dis- 
wboe  you  have  worshipped  have,  in  concur-  tinction  of  rich  and  poor,  what  is  it  in  the  ^e 
rence  with  other  causes,  led  you  to  this  conse-  of  reason  ?  And  what  should  it  be  to  tne 
cration  of  yourself  to  the  pastoral  office.  Christian  teacher  ?  It  docs  not  penetrate  the 
Anotl^r  consideration,  which  renders  this  skin,  but  is  a  distinction  of  clothes,  fuel,  meat, 
occasion  still  more  interesting,  is,  that  you  and  drink.  During  life,  it  avails  little  or 
seem  now  to  be  placed,  by  a  kind  Providence,  nothing  against  pain,  illness,  bereavement, 
in  the  sphere  for  which  you  are  particularly  Death  turns  it  to  utter  scorn.  The  costliest 
fitted,  and  in  which  all  vour  faculties  and  winding-sheet,  the  most  splendid  coffin,  can- 
affections  may  be  expected  to  act  and  unfold  not  shut  out  the  worm,  or  protect  against  the 
freely,  cheerfully,  vigorously,  and  beneficially  humiliation  of  the  tomb.  In  the  next  world, 
to  yourself  and  others.  I  remember  how,  how  often  will  present  distinctions  be  reversed! 
long  ago,  you  felt  the  attraction  of  this  min-  The  first  will  be  last ;  the  last  first.  It  be- 
isdy;  how  a  thirst  for  it  followed  vou  to  your  longs,  then,  to  the  Christian  teacher  to  look 
(dace  of  business,  and  overcame  the  spirit  of  through,  and  for  the  most  part  to  forget,  out- 
gain  ;  and  how  patiently  you  have  labotured  ward  distinctions.  To  the  Christian  teacher 
to  furnish  yourself  thoroughly  for  the  work,  all  men  of  all  ranks  are  much  the  same ;  all 
These  are  good  auguries,  and  they  shed  a  rational,  spiritual,  immortal ;  all  stained  with 
bright  hope  over  these  solemnities.  Listen  guilt;  all  needing  to  be  bom  again.  Un- 
nov.  my  Brother,  to  a  few  counsels  which  doubtedly  he  is  to  adapt  himself  to  differences 
may  help  you  to  fulfil  our  hopes.  Many  of  age  and  education.  But  in  all  there  is 
topics,  belonging  to  this  occasion,  I  formerly  the  same  human  heart ;  in  all  the  same 
enluged  upon«  in  the  Charge  given  to  your  deep  wants,  the  same  chords  to  be  touched, 
pred««ssor,  to  which  I  refer  you.  There  are  the  same  mighty  obstacles  to  purity  to  be 
others,  then  omitted  or  slightly  touched  upon,  overcome.  They  all  need  essentially  the 
to  which  I  now  ask  attention.  same  truths,    though    modified    slightly  as 

You  are  now  set  apart  to  be  a  Minister  at  to  phraseology  and  form.  There  are  not 
Large.  This  is  the  distinction  of  your  office,  different  gospels  for  different  conditions  of 
Whilst  other  ministers  gather  worshippers  men ;  but  one  and  the  same  truth  for  all ; 
faito  their  churches  from  all  the  conditions  of  just  as  the  same  sun  sheds  the  same  beams 
life,  you  expect  to  labour  chiefly  among  the  into  every  human  dwelling,  and  is  equally 
lesi  prosperous,  the  destitute.  It  may  be  needed  and  equally  welcome  wherever  he 
bought,  at  first,  that  this  peculiarity  must  shines. 

xnake  a  wide  distinction  between  your  office  I  would  not  have  any  class  habitually  ad- 
Ud  the  common  ministry;  that  it  must  de-  dressed  with  reference  to  outward  condition. 
Mad  almost  a  totally  different  style  of  preach-  It  is  a  great  object  in  all  preaching,  no  matter 
W ;  that  dl  jour  labours  must  take  a  hue  to  whom  addressed,  to  raise  the  hearer  above 
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his  outward  eotidWon,  to  make  it  seem  as 
nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  his  im- 
mortal spirit  and  his  mward  ^-ants.  The 
poor,  should  be  spoken  to  as  men,  and  as 
standingon  the  same  ground  with  all  other 
men.  They  are  not  to  be  condoled  with  as 
objects  of  peculiar  commiseration,  but  ad- 
dressed as  those  who  have  the  essential  goods 
of  life,  who  may  do  its  great  work,  and  win 
its  highest  prize.  The  deepest  vice  of  our 
present  civilization  Is  that  we  count  the  dis- 
tinction between  wealth  and  poverty  the 
greatest  on  earth.  Do  you  show  that  you 
count  it  as  nothing. 

My  Brother,  look  on  your  hearers  as  chil- 
dren and  heirs  of  God ;  and  remember  that 
your  work  is  to  call  out  and  to  build  up  the 
divine  nature  within  them;  and  let  such 
thoughts  give  you  a  consciousness  of  the  dig- 
nity of  your  office.  Do  not  measure  this  by 
the  outward  condition  of  those  to  whom  you 
preach.  Measure  it  by  their  souls,  and  feel 
that  these  are  the  equals  of  the  most  favoured 
in  outward  lot.  Some  of  the  community  un- 
doubtedly think  of  vou  as  having  little  more 
to  do  than  to  aid  in  keeping  order  in  the  city. 
You  look  infinitely  above  the  order  of  the 
city,  though  that  in  its  right  place  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Your  function  is  to  bring  men  to 
obey,  not  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  the  eter- 
nal, immutable,  celestial  law  of  righteousness ; 
not  to  make  them  quiet  citizens,  but  members 
of  the. universal  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  in 
seeking  this  highest  end  that  you  will  secure 
the  lower.  Religion  only  serves  the  state 
when  it  is  infinitely  exalted  above  the  state, 
and  taught  and  cherished  for  its  own  peerless 
worth.  Nothing  has  so  stri{^)ed  Christianity 
of  its  power  as  the  conversion  of  it  into  a 
state  machine,  as  the  polluting  touch  of  the 
poUtician,  who  has  caused  it  to  be  preached 
to  the  lower  ranks,  and  to  be  professed  by  the 
higher,  in  order  that  the  old  polity,  with  its 
inveterate  abuses,  may  stand  fast,  and  that 
the  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few  hands 
may  be  undisturbed.  Religion,  taught  for 
such  ends,  is  among  the  worst  foes  of  social 
progress.  It  loses  its  vitality;  it  paralyzes 
the  intellect;  it  strives  to  crush  by  persecution 
or  disabilities  those  who  would  restore  its 

Primitive  purity,  or  unfold  more  distinctly  its 
igher  truths ;  it  teaches  pretence  to  the 
great,  and  breathes  servility  into  the  multi- 
tude whom  it  ought  especially  to  imbue  with 
nobleness  of  mind.  You,  my  young  friend, 
have  learned  that  religion  has  a  higher  work 
to  accompUsb  than  Uiat  of  police ;  that  its 
aim  is  to  bring  the  individual,  be  his  rank 
what  it  may,  to  a  coroprehensk>n  of  his 
relation  to  the  Infinite  Father  and  tlie  Ever- 
lasting World,  and  to  inspire  him  with  dis- 
interested love  of  Otod  and  man ;  and  that  in 
this  way  alone  it  makes  good  citizens,  tender 
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and  faithful  husbands  and  w^ves,  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  neighbours  and 
friends. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  m^an  that  yoU 
are  never  to  allude  to  outward  distinctions. 
The  poor  have  peculiar  difficulties ;  but  they 
must  never  be  left  to  imagine  that  they  have 
all  the  difficulties  of  hfe.  Their  burden  is 
heavy,  but  there  are  still  heavier  on  earth  ; 
and  the  same  high  truths  are  needed  to  sus- 
tain all  the  suffering  children  of  humanity. 
So  they  have  peculiar  temptations ;  and  yet, 
temptations  to  the  very  vices  which  abound 
most  among  the  poor  are  exceedingly  power- 
ful among  the  more  prosperous,  llie  poor, 
it  is  said,  are  peculiarly  incited  by  their  con- 
dition to  envy ;  and  yet  are  we  sure  that  there 
is  less  envy  among  the  rich,  that  there  arc 
fewer  jealousies  and  heartburnings  growing 
out  of  competitions  and  ncj;lects  in  fashion- 
able life,  than  spring  from  indigence  ?  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  is  more  discontent  among 
the  needy  than  among  those  who  abound.  I 
incUne  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
among  the  latter  less  submission  to  God's  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  suc- 
cess and  abundance  increase  self-will.  You 
must  not,  therefore,  preach  to  your  congrega- 
tion as  if  they  monopolized  any  \'ice;  but 
speak  to  all  as  partakers  of  the  imiversal  cor- 
ruption. Never  expect  to  reclaim  men  from 
a  vice  by  singling  them  out  for  denunciation ; 
but  by  addressing  to  them  those  solemn  truths 
and  motives  which  are  to  stir  up  all  men  to 
resist  moral  evil. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  now  Said  is, 
do  nothing  to  discotirage  your  hearers.  If 
cheering,  animating  language  is  to  be  used 
anyvvhere,  it  is  among  tlie  poor.  As  a 
minister  of  Christ,  you  are  to  encourage. 
Unhappily,  the  Gospel  is  too  often  used  to 
break  men's  spirits.  The  Gospel,  as  too 
often  preached,  instead  of  being  glad  tidmgs, 
is  the  saddest  news  ever  told  on  earth.  From 
your  hps,  may  it  raise  the  dispirited  to  effort, 
and  reveal  to  the  indigent  then-  boundless 
wealth! 

At  the  beginning  of  this  ministry,  it  was 
thought  that  its  chief  benefit  would  come  from 
visiting ;  and  little  comparatively  was  expected 
from  the  pulpit.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  that  public  preaching  is  a  powerful 
mstrument  for  the  moral  recovciy  of  the  poor. 
The  nmltitudes  who  throng  the  Chapel  where 
yoti  are  to  labour,  and  who  devour  with 
earnest  attention  the  words  of  the  minister, 
indicate  that  this  is  a  sphere  of  action  to  which 
you  are  to  devote  much  of  your  energies.  You 
must  Liboiu:  to  perfect  yourself  as  a  preacher. 
I  say,  to  perfect  yourself;  for  you  \vill  do  little 
unless  you  aim  at  perfection.  I  might,  had  I 
time,  repeat  many  exhortations  as  to  preach- 
ing ;  but  two  short  rules  may  suffice  you. 
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Tucy  are  t hcse.  Preach  the  Tnilh,  and  preach 
it  as  the  truth. 

First.  Preach  the  Truth,  and  for  this  end 
you  must  seek  and  get  it ;  and  this  is  among 
the  hardest  labours  of  life.  To  see  things  as 
they  are,  to  sec  ihem  through  a  clear,  un- 
ccloured  medium,  to  strip  them  of  every 
disguise,  to  put  to  silence  our  own  passions 
and  prejudices,  to  resist  the  intolerance,  the 
scniUty,  the  established  errors  and  earthly 
modes  of  thought,  the  arrogant  pretensions 
and  the  nervous  fears  of  the  multitude  around 
t^,  and,  amidst  all  these  hindrances  and  ob- 
scurations, to  discern  the  truth  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  majesty  ;  this  is  a  labour  which 
turns  to  sport  the  toil  of  the  hands  and  the 
sweat  of  the  brow;  and  to  hold  fast  this 
U'lth  openly,  fearlessly,  amidst  outcry,  scorn, 
desertion,  persecution,  is  a  heroism  before 
which  the  exploits  of  conquerors  grow  vulgar 
and  tame. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  it  is  no  great 
task  to  acquire  religious  truths  in  a  country 
which  enjoys,  as  we  do,  a  revelation  from  God. 
The  revelation  is  thought  to  save  us  the  trouble 
of  research — to  do  our  work  for  us.  But  this 
b  a  great  error.  You  should  learn  that  the 
^'e^y  familiarity  of  a  re\'elation  hides  its  truths 
from  us,  or  Is  an  obstacle  to  clear  comprehen- 
sion. Abstract  words,  continually  sounded 
in  our  ears,  lose  their  meaning  and  force,  and 
are  among  the  last  words  which  we  really 
miderstand.  The  langunge  of  Christianity, 
which  has  come  down  from  distant  ages; 
which  in  every  age  has  received  a  colouring 
fnxn  pre>"alcnt  errors,  passions,  and  corrup- 
tions ;  on  which  men  of  different  conditions, 
interests,  feelings,  and  mental  powers,  have 
fastened  different  interpretations;  which  we 
heard  before  we  couW  think,  and  to  which 
we  attached  the  narrow,  earthly  conceptions 
of  the  opening  intellect;  this  language  it  is  an 
immense  toil  to  divest  of  all  false  associations, 
and  to  restore  to  its  original  significance.  Add 
to  this  the  difficulty  which  springs  from  the 
refined,  spiritual,  sublime  character  of  moral 
and  religious  truth,  and  you  will  learn  what 
you  must  do  to  seize  this  pearl  of  great  price. 
WTiat  a  work  is  it  to  form  a  true  idea  of  God; 
to  separate  from  Him  all  material  forms  and 
attributes,  sJl  human  passions  and  human 
limitations !  How  hard  to  separate  from  Him 
all  self-reference  and  arbitrariness,  all  love  of 
rule,  of  homage,  and  kingly  power  1  How 
hard  to  contemplate  Him  as  calm,  unimpas- 
sioned  rea.son  ;  as  impartial,  disinterested, 
all-comprehending  love;  as  having  no  will 
hut  the  everlasting  law  of  righteousness ;  as 
having  no  favourites;  as  the  ever-present 
insnircr  and  judge  of  every  soul  I  How  hard 
to  look  through  the  multiplied  forces  and 
a^iendes  of  the  universe,  to  one  central,  all- 
pervading  Power ;  beyond  the  endless  muta- 


tions and  conflicts  of  human  life,  to  one 
unchangeable,  all-reconciling  Wisdom !  The 
true  idea  of  God,  that  highest  thought  of 
angels,  demands  for  its  development  the  study 
of  a  life.  How  hard,  too,  is  it  to  attain 
to  the  true  idea  of  Christian  Duty;  to 
purify  this  from  all  debasing  mixt\u"es;  to 
keep  it  from  being  stained  by  the  sophisUy 
of  the  passions,  by  the  interpr^ations  of 
theologians,  by  the  moral  standard  of  our 
age,  by  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  world 
and  the  church  !  How  hard,  again,  to  attain 
to  the  true  idea  of  a  Man;  to  discern  the 
greatness  of  our  nature,  and  its  affinity  with 
God,  amidst  its  present  ruins ;  to  comprehend 
it  as  revealed  m  the  character  and  life  of 
Christ ! 

Xfy  Brother,  do  not  think  that  you  know 
the  truth  because  you  are  familiar  with  the 
words  which  envelop  it.  I  repeat  it,  the  very 
commonness  of  Christianity  tnrows  over  it  a 
mist  not  easily  penetrated.  You  have  to  break 
the  spell  of  habit,  the  spell  of  mental  associa- 
tions stronger  than  adamant.  You  must  put 
forth  more  force  of  thought  on  the  religion, 
because  it  is  so  familiar.  A  true  faith  is  as 
hard  an  attainment  now  as  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity.  A  revekition  is  not  given  to 
deliver  usirom  the  toil  of  seeking  truth.  This 
is  the  great  work  of  every  rational  being, 
especially  the  great  work  oi  him  who  aspires 
to  bea  teacher.  Thirst  for  the  truth.  Study, 
inquire,  and  pray  for  it.  Welcome  it  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  shine.  Be  willing  to 
pay  for  it  the  price  of  ease,  honour,  life.  Of 
all  crimes,  dread  none  more  than  that  of  shut- 
ting out  God's  light  from  your  mind. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  get  the  truth ;  you 
must  preach  it  as  the  truth.  Christianity  is 
often  preached  as  false,  or  at  least  as  a  matter 
of  doubt.  God,  Christ,  duty,  immortality, 
the  soul,  its  greatness,  its  destiny,— these  are 
spoken  of  as  vague  rumours  which  the  teacher 
has  chanced  to  hear,  and  not  as  realities ;  not 
as  what  he  knows ;  not  as  matters  of  deliberate 
and  deep  conviction.  Preaching  is  too  often 
traditional,  conventional,  professional,  the 
repetition  of  what  is  expected,  of  what  it  is 
the  custom  to  say;  not  the  free,  natural 
utterance  of  persuasion,  of  experience,  of 
truths  which  have  a  substantial  bein^  within 
our  souls.  Undoubtedly  the  hearer  is  culpa- 
ble for  remaining  dead  under  the  light  of  God's 
word ;  but  how  often  does  the  want  of  life  in 
the  teacher  put  down  the  life  of  the  taught ! 
Do  you  ask  me,  how  you  may  come  to  feel 
the  reality  of  the  spiritual  truths  you  are  to 
dispense?  I  answer,  do  not  hope  to  ac- 
compli'ih  this  end  by  the  methods  commonly 
used  by  fanatics;  that  is,  by  inflaming  the 
imagination ;  by  representing  to  yourself,  in 
material  forms,  God,  Heiven,  Hell,  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ;  or  by  applying  perpetual 
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stimulants  to  the  passions.  You  must  unite 
the  forces  of  the  intellect,  the  heart,  and  the 
life,  and  bring  them  all  to  bear  on  this  great 
end.  You  must  accustom  yourself  to  con- 
centrate thought  on  the  truth  which  you  have 
gained;  you  must  cultivate  the  hard  but 
necessary  art  of  meditation ;  and  must  exalt 
meditation  into  prayer  to  the  Father  of  light 
for  his  quickening  spirit.  Nor  is  this  all. 
You  must  inwardly  and  outwardly  live  up  to 
the  truth.  You  must  strive  against  those 
appetites  and  passions  which  cloud  the  inward 
eye  and  shut  the  inward  ear.  You  must  be 
true  without  compromise  to  your  convictions 
of  duty.  You  must  cherish  and  express  dis- 
interested affection.  It  is  only  by  this  joint 
and  vigorous  action  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature,  that  spiritual  vision  becomes 
clear;  that  the  spiritual  world  is  opened  to 
us ;  that  God,  and  duty,  and  immortality 
come  forth  from  the  clouds  which  ordinarily 
envelop  them,  into  clear  and  beautiful  light; 
that  God's  spirit  becomes  a  distinct  voice  in 
the  soul.  You  cannot  labour  too  devoutly 
that  the  religion  which  you  preach  may  be- 
come thus  real  to  you,  may  live  in  your 
understanding  and  heart.  Without  this, 
preaching  is  a  tinkling  c)mibal,  a  vain  show. 
Without  it,  there  may  be  prodigies  of  theo- 
logical learning.  Without  it,  there  may  be 
eloquent  declaimers,  much  admired  and  run 
after.  But  they  work  on  the  surface  only. 
They  show  themselves,  not  the  truth.  *Thcy 
may  excite  transient  emotions,  but  do  not 
strike  the  deep  fountains  of  thought  and 
fcelirvg  in  the  human  soul.  He,  alone,  within 
whom  Christian  truth  is  a  living,  substantial 
presence,  can  give  it  forth  in  fresh,  genial, 
natural.  Quickening  tones.  Covet,  as  the 
minister's  best  gift,  the  divine  art  of  speaking 
the  truth  as  truth.  Do  not  speak  as  a 
machine,  an  echo,  but  from  a  living  soul. 

So  important  do  I  hold  it  to  speak  the 
truth,  as  truth,  that,  were  I  able,  I  would 
describe  more  particularlv  this  style  of  preach- 
ing. But  words  do  little  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible. I  might  say,  that  the  truth-preacher 
is  free  from  all  artifices  and  affectation  of 
style  and  manner ;  that  he  is  distinguished  by 
simplicity,  earnestness^  naturalness,  freedom. 
But  your  own  observation  and  consciousness 
can  alone  explain  to  you  the  characteristics  of 
that  truth  in  preaching  which  all  feel,  though 
none  can  describe.  I  would  observe,  how- 
ever, that  all  who  are  distinguished  by  this 
style  bear  one  mark.  They  preach  with 
faith,  hope,  confidence.  Truth,  when  seen 
as  a  reality,  alw'ays  breathes  faith  and  trust. 
Doubt  and  despondence  belong  to  error  or 
superficial  views.  Truth  is  of  God,  and  is 
bright  with  promise  of  that  infinite  good 
which  all  his  perfections  make  sure  to  his 
creation.    God  s  supreme  interest  and  joy  in 


moral  excellence ;  the  immutable  glory  and 
the  omnipotence  of  rectitude  and  disinterested 
love ;  and  the  utter  feebleness  of  human  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  of  sects  and  armies,  of 
opinion  and  physical  force,  when  arrayed 
against  the  cause  of  holiness,  of  Christ,  of 
God, — these  are  among  the  clearest  manifest- 
ations of  truth,  and  indeed  its  very  essence  ; 
and,  of  consequence,  he  who  knows  the  truth 
must  be  strong  in  faith,  must  tread  doubt  and 
fear  under  foot,  and  must  speak  with  the 
energy  of  a  living  hope.  One  great  reason  of 
the  inefficacy  of  the  ministry  is,  the  want  of 
faith  in  a  higher  operation  of  Christianity,  in 
a  higher  development  of  humanity,  than  is 
now  %vitnessed.  As  long  as  the  present 
wretched  condition  of  the  Christian  world 
shall  be  regarded  as  ultimate,  as  long  as  our 
religion  shall  be  thought  to  h.ive  done  already 
its  chief  work  on  earth,  as  long  as  the  present 
corruptions  of  the  church  and  the  state  shall 
be  acquiesced  in  as  laws  of  nature,  and  shall 
stir  up  no  deep,  agonizing  desire  of  reform,  so 
long  the  ministry  will  be  comparatively  dead. 

Mv  Brother,  may  you  receive  from  Christ 
and  nis  disciples  this  glorious  inheritance,  a 
spirit  of  faith  !  May  you  read  every  truth  of 
the  Gospel  with  a  prophet's  eye,  and  sec  in  it 
the  promise  of  that  new  spiritual  creation 
which  Christ  came  to  accomplish  on  earth  ! 
May  you  discover  in  God's  attributes,  in  the 
perfection  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  virtues  of 
eminent  men,  and  in  the  workings  and  aspira- 
tions of  your  own  soul,  pledges,  omens,  pre- 
dictions of  a  higher  state  of  the  church  and 
of  humanity!  This  is  indeed  to  know  the 
truth,  and  this  is  the  knowledge  which  gives 
power  to  preaching.  Alas  for  that  community, 
civil  or  religious,  which  binds  itself  to  the 
past,  and  has  no  faith  in  a  higher  futurity  ! 
That  community  which  ceases  to  grow,  begins 
to  decay.  In  losing  hope,  it  loses  the  br^sith 
of  life.  Where  there  is  no  faith  there  is  no 
courage,  and,  of  consequence,  no  victoiy  over 
evil.  You,  in  particular,  will  need  faith  ;  for 
you  will  have  continually  to  do  with  what  is 
to  many  minds  full  of  discouragement ;  I  mean 
with  Pauperism,  that  dark  cloud  which  hangs 
ominously  over  pur  modem  civilization.  But 
fear  not.  Study  this  great  social  evil,  its  causes, 
its  prevention,  its  cure,  with  full  confidence, 
that  in  society,  as  in  the  natural  body,  there 
is  a  healing  power,  and  that  no  evil  is  des> 
perate  except  despair. 

Had  I  time,  1  might  suggest  several  niles 
or  cautions,  particularly  needed  in  such  a 
ministry  as  yours.  I  will  offer  but  one  or  two 
suggestions.  In  one  important  respect  your 
work  is  to  differ  from  the  common  ministry — 
that  is,  in  the  distribution  of  your  time.  Your 
life  is  to  be  spent,  not  in  retired  study,  but 
very  much  in  visits  from  house  to  house ;  and 
this  has  its  advantages.     It  will  brin^  you 
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netr  to  the  poor,  awaken  your  sympathies 
with  them,  acquaint  job  with  their  wants, 
■ad  give  them  a  confidence  in  your  attach- 
neat  which  will  open  their  hearts  to  your 
pobfic  instructions.  But  it  has,  too,  its  dis- 
advantages. There  is  danger  that  your  mind 
may  be  frittered  away  by  endless  details,  by 
Iwtrning  continually  to  frivolous  communica- 
tions and  suspicious  complaints.  To  escape 
these  narrowing  influences,  you  should  steadily 
devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  solitary  study ; 
tod,  still  more,  you  shoidd  make  it  your  rule 
to  regard  the  events  and  experiences  of  every 
day  as  lessons,  and  strive  to  extract  from 
them  general  truths,  so  that  the  intellect  may 
enlarge  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  humblest 
concerns.  In  the  meanest  hovel,  the  great 
principles  of  human  nature  and  of  God's 
moral  provideitce  will  be  set  before  you  for 
study  uid  observation.  Every  man  is  a  vo- 
^arae,  if  you  know  how  to  read  him.  To 
seize  the  Universal  in  the  particular  is  the 
fteat  art  of  wisdom,  and  this  is  especially 
important  to  one  who  is  to  live  amidst  details. 
Another  peculiarity  of  your  ministry  is,  that 
you  are  to  see  human  nature  more  undis- 
guised, naked,  than  as  it  falls  under  our 
common  notice.  You  are  to  go  among  those 
«ho  have  not  learned  to  cover  up  the 
deformities  of  the  soul  by  courtesy  and 
graceful  speech.  You  will  see  more  of  the 
coarser  appetites  and  passions.  Not  that 
yon  are  to  meet  more  guilt  than  the  rest 
of  OS.  The  selfishness  and  deceit  of  the 
exchange  or  of  fashionable  life,  however 
wrapped  up  in  refined  manners,  are  not  a 
whit  the  fairer  in  God's  sight  than  the  artful 
or  grasping  habits  of  the  poor.  Still,  we  are 
in  peaohar  danger  of  losing  our  respect  for 
human  nature  when  it  offen  itself  to  us  in 
repakive,  uncouth,  vulgar  forms  and  language. 
Remember  to  be  candid  and  just  to  the  poor. 
Treasure  np  in  memory  the  mstances,  which 
you  will  often  meet  among  them,  of  genero- 
sity, patience,  domestic  love,  and  s^-control ; 
and  do  not  forget  that  their  destitution  and 
kolfering  add  to  these  virtues  a  moral  worth 
not  beloiDgmg  to  the  good  deeds  of  prosper- 
Ms  Ufe.  Ijodk  beneath  the  outward  to  the 
■piritaal.  the  inunortal.  the  divine.  Feel 
that  each  of  the  poor  is  as  dear  to  God  as 
Hbe  most  exalted  in  condition,  and  approach 
^hem  with  hmnantty  and  respect.  I  do  not 
•Man  by  this  that  you  should  use  flattering 
.iroids.  Be  true,  honest,  plain.  Speak  to  them 
xnx  mmd.  Rebuke  wrong-doing  openly, 
irmly.  The  res|>ect  won  by  manfy  courage 
Ad  simpUdty  will  give  you  greater  power 
han  any  attachment  gained  by  «>ft  and  sooth- 
Dg  words.  Be  rough  rather  than  affectedly 
iwnphicepL  But  with  plain  dealing  you  can 
tt  a  sympathising  heart,  and  in  w  UWOO 
tbt»  foa  wiU  find  strength. 


I  might  multiply  instructions,  and  mdeed  I 
know  not  where  to  stop ;  but  I  have  aheady 
transgressed  the  usual  limits  of  this  service, 
and  I  will  add  but  a  single  admonition, 
which,  if  followed,  will  render  all  others 
useless.  Go  to  Jesus  Christ  for  guidance, 
inspiration,  and  strength  in  your  office.  This 
precept  is  easily  uttered,  but  not  easily  obeyed. 
Nothmg,  indeed,  is  harder  than  to  place  our- 
selves near  Jesus  Christ.  The  way  to  him 
is  blocked  up  on  every  side.  Interpreters, 
churches,  sects,  past  and  present,  creeds, 
authorities,  the  influences  of  education,  all 
stand  in  our  way.  So  manv  voices,  declaring 
what  Christ  has  said,  break  on  our  ears,  that 
his  own  voice  is  drowned.  The  old  cry  still 
resounds,  "Lo  here!  and  lo  there  I"  How 
hard  is  it  to  get  near  the  true  Christ,  to  see 
him  as  he  was  and  is.  to  hear  his  own  voice, 
and  to  penetrate  beneath  his  works  and  words 
to  his  spirit,  to  his  mind  and  heart,  to  the 
great  pnnciples  of  his  religion,  to  the  grand 
spiritual  purpose  of  all  which  he  said  and 
did  !  How  hard  to  escape  our  age.  to  pene- 
trate through  the  disguises  in  which  works  of 
art  and  of  theology  have  wrapped  up  Jesus, 
and  to  receive  immediate,  unmixed  impulses 
from  his  teaching  and  Ufe !  And  yet  the 
privilege  of  communing  with  such  a  spirit  is 
so  great,  and  the  duty  of  going  from  man  to 
Christ  is  so  solemn,  that  you  must  spare  no 
effort  to  pUce  yourself  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  Dhrine  Master.  Learn  Irom  him  how  to 
look  on  men.  how  to  feel  for  them,  how  to 
bear  with  them,  how  to  meet  them  courage- 
ously yet  tenderly,  how  to  awaken  in  them 
the  consciousness  of  their  spiritual  nature 
and  destiny,  and  how  to  stir  them  up  to 
the  desire  and  pursuit  of  a  new,  inward, 
everlasting  life. 

My  Brother,  I  conclude  with  reminding 
you  of  your  great  responsibilities.  Your 
office  is  important;  but  this  is  not  all.  You 
enter  on  it  at  a  critical  moment.  Tlie  ministry 
for  the  poor  has  indeed  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment;  its  success  has  surpassed  our 
hopes ;  and  yet  it  is  not  established  as  firmly 
as  it  should  be.  It  awakens  little  interest  in 
our  churches.  It  receives  littie  aid  from 
them.  The  contributions  to  it  from  most 
of  our  congregations  are  small,  and  do  little 
honour  to  us  as  a  body  of  Christians.  The 
success  of  the  ministry  thus  far  is  due,  under 
Providence,  not  to  the  leal  of  the  churches, 
but  to  the  devotion,  the  martyr-spirit  of  the 
men  who  have  been  chamed  with  its  duties. 
More  faithful  labourers,  I  believe,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  through 
Christendom.  Our  brother,  that  faithful 
servant  of  God,  who  began  this  work,  still 
lives;  but  almost,  if  not  quite,  worn  down 
by  unremitted  toils,  he  is  waging  a  doubtful 
cgo^^t  with  disease  brought  on  him  in  the 
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pulpit  and  in  tbo  hovels  of  the  poor.  How 
bis  successor  has  laboured  you  need  cot  Iw 
told.  And  now  you  are  to  enter  ipto  the 
labours  of  these  faithful  men.  and  to  commend 
by  like  labours  the  cause  for  which  they  have 
struggled,  to  the  honour  and  confidence  of 
our  churdies.  Whether  this  good  work  shall 
go  on,  rests  not  a  Uttle  with  you.  This  I  say. 
not  to  stimulate  you  to  labours  beyond  your 
strength.  I  beseech  you  not  to  waste  m  a 
few  spasmodic  efforts  the  strength  and  useful- 
ness of  years.  I  beseech  you  to  regard  the 
care  of  your  health  as  a  duty  to  yourself,  to 
us,  and  to  the  poor.  But.  within  this  limit, 
work  with  life,  with  courage,  with  strength 


of  purpose,  with  uofalteripg  faith  in  God. 
My  Brother,  go  forth  to  your  labours  with  th« 
spirit  and  power  of  Him  who  first  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  and  may  yoii,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  promise,  perform  grrater 
works  than  those  outwarvl  miracles  which 
signaliced  hii  earthly  ministry  i  Through 
your  teaching,  may  the  spiritually  blind  see 
and  the  deaf  hear,  the  lost  be  found  and  the 
dead  raised }  May  the  blessing  of  them  that 
are  ready  to  perish  come  upon  you  I  May 
the  poor,  consoled,  strengthened,  sanctified 
by  your  ministry,  be  your  crowa  and  jqy  ui 
tho  day  of  the  L/>rd  I 


ADDRESS  ON  TEMPERANCE: 

Delivered  by  reqtust  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Society,  at  the  OdeoUy  Boston^  February  28, 1837,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  simultaneous  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Temperance 
throughout  the  World. 


I  SEE  before  me  the  representatives  of  varioui 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  It 
is  a  good  and  great  cause,  and  I  shall  be 
grateral  to  God  if,  by  the  service  now  allotted 
me,  I  can  in  any  degree  encourage  them  in 
their  work,  or  throw  new  light  on  their  path. 
The  present  occasion  may  well  animate  a 
Christian  minister.  What  a  noble  testimony 
does  this  meeting  bear  to  the  spirit  and 
influenoes  of  the  Christian  faith !  Why  is 
this  multitude  brought  together?  Not  for 
selfish  gratification,  not  for  any  woridly  end, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  a  great  moral 
and  social  eviU  of  promoting  the  virtue, 
dignity,  well-being  of  men.  And  whence 
comes  this  sympathy  with  the  fallen,  the 
guilty,  the  miserable?  Have  we  derived'  it 
from  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy,  Oi 
from  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  No. 
We  inherit  it  from  Tesus  Christ.  We  have 
caught  it  from  his  lips,  his  life,  his  cross. 
This  meeting,  were  vre  to  trace  its  origin, 
would  carry  us  back  to  Bethlehem  and  Calvary. 
The  impulse  which  Christ  gave  to  the  human 
soul,  having  endured  for  ages,  is  now  mani* 
festing  itself  more  and  more  in  new  and 
increasing  efforts  of  phiUmthropy  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world  from  every  form  of 
evil.  Within  the^e  walls  the  authority  of 
Christ  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  hia 
dmracter  traduced.  To  the  blasphemer  of 
that  holy  name,  what  a  reply  is  furnished  \x$ 


the  crowd  which  these  vralls  now  contain  I 
A  religion,  which  thus  brings  and  knits  meri 
together  for  the  help,  comfort,  salvation  of 
their  erring,  lost  fellow-creatures,  bears  on  its 
front  a  broad,  bright,  unambiguous  stamp  of 
Divinity.  Ijet  us  be  grateful  that  we  were 
bom  under  its  light,  and  more  grateful  still  if 
we  have  been,  in  any  measure,  baptised  into 
its  disinterested  and  divine  love. 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  sta^e  of  tho 
temperance  efifott,  to  render  any  important 
aid  to  your  cause  by  novelty  of  suggestion. 
Its  friends  have  thoroughly  explored  the 
ground  oVer  which  I  am  to  travel.  3till. 
every  man  who  is  accustomed  to  think  for 
himself  is  natiurally  attracted  to  particular 
views  or  points  in  the  most  familiar  subiect ; 
and,  by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  these, 
he  sometimes  succe^  in  giving  them  a  new 
prominence,  in  vindicating  their  just  rank, 
and  in  securing  to  them  an  attention  which 
they  may  not  have  received,  but  which  is 
their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intempeFsnoe,  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  perhaps  without  founda^ 
tion,  that  its  chid,  essential  evil  was  not 
brought  out  as  thoroughly  and  frequently  as 
its  secondary  evils,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  conviction  of  the  depth  of  its  causes 
and  of  the  remedies  which  it  demands.  With 
these  impressions,  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  following  to|)ics :— the  great  essential  evil 
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of  intemperance,— the  cjtept  of  if?  tempta- 
tions,—its  causes, — the  mean?  of  its  preven- 
tion or  cure. 

I.  I  begin  with  asking.  What  is  the  great, 
essential  e%il  of  intemperance  >  The  reply  is 
given  when  I  say  that  intemperance  is  the 
votuntary  extinction  of  reason.  The  great 
evil  is  inward  or  spiritual.  The  intemperate 
man  divests  himself,  for  a  time,  of  bis  rational 
and  moral  nature,  casts  from  himself  self- 
consciousness  and  self-command,  brings  on 
frenzy,  and,  by  repetition  of  this  insanity, 
prostrates  more  and  more  his  rational  and 
moral  powers.  He  sins  immediately  and 
directly  against  the  rational  nature — that 
divine  principle  which  distinguishes  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  between  right  and  wrong 
action,  which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brute.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  vice,  what 
constitutes  its  neculiar  guilt  and  woe,  and  what 
should  particularly  impress  and  awaken  those 
who  are  labouring  for  its  suppression.  All 
the  other  cvijs  of  intemperance  are  light  cpm? 
pared  with  this,  and  almost  all  flow  f^on) 
this :  and  it  is  right,  it  is  to  be  desired,  that 
aH  other  evils  should  be  joined  with  and 
follow  this.  It  is  to  be  desired,  when  a  man 
lifts  a  suicidal  arm  against  his  hi|;he?t  life, 
when  be  quenches  reason  and  conscience,  that 
he  and  all  others  should  receive  solemQi 
startling  warning  oi  the  greatness  of  his 
guilt ;  mat  terrible  outward  calamities  should 
hear  witness  to  the  inward  ruin  which  he  is 
woridng ;  that  the  handwriting  of  judgment 
and  woe  on  his  countenance,  form,  and  whole 
coadition,  should  declare  what  a  fearfyl  thing 
it  is  for  a  man,  Cod's  rational  ofispring,  to 
renounce  hif  reason  and  become  a  brute,  I( 
is  common  for  those  who  argue  against  intem- 
perance to  describe  the  bloated  countenance 
of  the  drunkard,  now  flushed  and  now  deadly 
pals.  They  describe  his  trembling,  i>alsied 
limbB.  They  describe  his  waning  prosperity, 
his  poverty,  his  despair.  They  descrioe  his 
descuate,  cheerless  home,  his  cold  hearth,  his 
scanty  bpard,  his  heart-broken  wife,  the 
squaudnets  of  his  diildren:  and  we  p^roan  in 
spirit  oy«r  the  sad  redtaL  But  it  is  right  that 
all  this  should  be.  It  is  right  that  be  who, 
forewarned,  puts  out  the  lights  of  understands- 
tng  and  conscience  within  him.  who  abandons 
his  rank  among  God's  radonal  creatures,  and 
takes  his  place  among  brutes,  should  stand  a 
moouraent  of  wrath  among  his  fellows,  should 
be  a  teacher  wherever  be  is  seen— a  teacher,  in 
every  kx>k  and  mocion,  of  the  awful  guilt  of 
destroying  reason.  Were  we  so  constituted 
tiiat  reason  could  be  extinguished  and  th^ 
countenance  retain  its  freshness,  the  form  its 
grace,  the  body  its  vigour,  the  outward  con- 
ditioQ  its  prosperity,  and  no  strilqng  change 
be  seen  in  one's  nome,  so  for  fiiom  beinp 
gainers,  we  should  lose  some  testimonies 
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God's  parental  care.  His  care  and  goodness,  as 
well  as  his  justice,  are  manifested  in  the  fparful 
mark  He  has  set  on  tbe  drunkard,  in  the  blight 
which  falls  on  all  the  drunHfrd's  joys.  These 
outvirard  evils,  dreadful  as  tney  seem,  are  but 
faint  types  of  the  ruin  within.  We  should  see 
in  them  God's  respect  to  his  own  imaee  in  the 
soul,  his  parental  warnings  against  the  prime 
of  quenching  the  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the 
consequences  or  punishments  of  crime,  and  to 
overtook  the  crime  itself.  This  is  not  turning 
pimishment  to  its  highest  use.  Punishment  is 
an  outward  sign  of  inward  evil.  It  is  meant 
to  reveal  something  more  terrible  than  itself. 
The  greatness  of  punishment  |s  a  mode  of 
embodying,  making:  visible,  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
miseries  of  intemperance,  its  loathsomeness, 
ghastliness,  and  pains,  are  not  seen  aright  if 
they  do  not  represent  to  us  the  more  fearful 
desolation  wrought  by  this  sin  in  the  soul. 

Among  the  evils  of  intemperance,  much 
importance  is  riven  to  the  poverty  of  which  it 
is  the  cause,  uut  this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is 
yet  light  in  comparison  with  the  essential  evil 
of  intemperance,  which  I  am  so  anxious  to 
place  distinctly  before  you.  What  matters  it 
that  a  man  be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his 
poverty  the  spirit,  energy,  reason,  and  virtues 
of  a  man  ?  What  matters  it  that  a  man  must, 
for  a  few  years,  live  on  bread  and  water? 
How  ntiany  of  the  richest  are  reduced  by  dis- 
ease to  a  worse  condition  than  this  ?  Honest, 
virtuous,  noble-minded  poverty  is  a  compara- 
tively light  evil.  The  ancient  philosopher 
chose  it  as  the  condition  of  virtue.  It  lias 
been  the  lot  of  many  a  Christian.  The 
poverty  of  the  intemperate  man  owes  its  great 
misery  to  its  cause.  He  who  makes  himself 
a  beggar,  by  having  made  himself  a  brute,  is 
miserable  indeed.  He  who  has  no  solace, 
who  has  only  agonizing  recollections  £\nd  har- 
rowing remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his  cold  hearth, 
his  scanty  table,  his  ragged  children,  has  in- 
deed to  bear  a  crushing  weight  of  woe.  That 
he  suffers,  is  a  light  thing.  That  ho  has 
brought  on  himsoif  this  suflerin^  by  the 
voluntarv  extinction  of  his  reason,  this  is  the 
terrible  tnought,  the  intolerable  curse. 

We  are  told  tliat  we  must  keep  this  or  that 
man  from  drunkenness,  to  save  him  from 
"coming  on  the  town,"  from  being  a  burden 
to  the  city.  The  motive  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked ;  but  I  cannot  keep  my  thoughts  fixed 
for  a  moment  on  the  few  hundred  or  thousand 
dollars  which  the  intemp^ate  cost.    When  I 

§0  to  the  poor-house,  and  see  the  degradation, 
le  spiritual  weakness,  the  abjectness,  the 
half-idiot  imbecility  written  on  the  drunkard's 
countenance,  I  see  a  ruin  which  makes  the 
cost  of  his  support  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  scalQ. 
I  am  pot  soiry  that  society  is  taxed  for  thp 
G  2 
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drunkard.  I  would  it  were  taxed  more.  I 
would  the  burden  of  sustaining  him  were  so 
heavy  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  wake 
up,  and  adc  how  he  may  be  saved  from  ruin. 
It  is  intended,  wisely  intended  by  God,  that 
sin  shall  spread  its  miseries  beyond  itself,  that 
no  human  being  shall  suffer  alone,  that  the 
man  who  faUs  shall  draw  others  with  him,  if 
not  into  his  guilt,  at  least  into  a  portion  of  his 
woe.  If  one  member  of  the  social  bodv  suffer, 
others  must  suffer  too  ;  and  this  is  well*  This 
is  one  of  the  dependencies  by  which  we  be- 
come interested  in  one  another's  moral  safety, 
and  are  summoned  to  labour  for  the  rescue  oif 
the  fallen. 

Intemperance  is  to  be  pitied  and  abhorred 
for  its  own  sake  much  more  than  for  its  out- 
ward consequences.  These  consequences  owe 
their  chief  bitterness  to  their  criminal  source. 
We  speak  of  the  miseries  which  the  drunkard 
carries  into  his  family.  But  take  away  his 
own  brutality,  and  how  lightened  would  be 
these  miseries  !  We  talk  of  his  wife  and 
children  in  rags.  Let  the  rags  continue ;  but 
suppose  them  to  be  the  effects  of  an  innocent 
cause.  Suppose  the  drunkard  to  have  been  a 
virtuous  husband  and  an  affectionate  father, 
and  that  sickness,  not  vice,  has  brought  his 
family  thus  low.  Suppose  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren bound  to  him  by  a  strong  love,  which  a 
life  of  labour  for  their  support  and  of  un- 
wearied kindness  has  awakened;  suppose 
them  to  know  that  his  toils  for  their  welfare 
had  broken  down  his  frame;  suppose  him 
able  to  say,  "  We  are  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  rich  in  affection  and  religious 
trust.  I  am  going  from  you;  but  I  leave 
you  to  the  Father  of  the  fotherless  and  to 
the  widow's  God."  Suppose  this,  and  how 
changed  these  rags  !  How  changed  the  cold, 
naked  room  I  The  heart's  warmth  can  do 
much  to  withstand  the  winter's  cold ;  and 
there  is  hope,  there  is  honour,  in  this  virtuous 
indigence.  What  breaks  the  heart  of  the 
drunkard's  wife  ?  It  is  not  that  he  b  poor, 
but  that  he  is  a  drunkard.  Instead  of  that 
bloated  face,  now  distorted  with  passion,  now 
robbed  of  every  gleam  of  intelligence,  if  the 
wife  could  look  on  an  affectionate  counte- 
nance, which  had  for  years  been  the  interpreter 
of  a  well-principled  mind  and  faithful  heart, 
what  an  overwhelming  load  would  be  Ufted 
from  her  I  It  is  a  husband  whose  touch  is 
polluting,  whose  infirmities  are  the  witnesses 
of  his  guilt,  who  has  blighted  all  her  hopes, 
who  has  proved  false  to  the  vow  which  made 
her  his ;  it  is  such  a  husband  who  makes 
home  a  hell,  not  one  whom  toil  and  disease 
and  providence  have  cast  on  the  care  of  wife 
and  children. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of 
vk:e.  top  little  at  the  vice  itself.  Jt  is  vice 
which  ii  the  chief  weight  of  what  wt  call  iu 


consequence,  vice  which  is  the  bitteiness  In 
the  cup  of  human  woe. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  extent  of  temptations  to  this  vice.  And 
on  this  point  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  the 
statistics  of  intemperance.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  number  its  victims.  I  wish  to  awaken 
universal  vigilance,  by  showing  that  the  temp- 
tations to  this  excess  are  spread  through  all 
classes  of  society.  We  are  apt  to  speak  as  if 
the  laborious,  uneducated,  unimproved,  were 
alone  in  danger,  and  as  if  we  ourselves  had 
no  interest  in  this  cause,  except  as  others  are 
concerned.  But  it  is  not  so;  multitudes  in 
all  classes  are  in  danger.  In  truth,  when  we 
recall  the  sad  histories  of  not  a  few  in  every 
circle,  who  once  stood  among  the  firmest  and 
then  yielded  to  temptation,  we  are  taught 
that  none  of  us  should  dismiss  fear— that  we 
too  may  be  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  abjrss. 
The  young  are  exposed  to  intempersmoe,  for 
youth  wants  forethought,  loves  excitement, 
IS  apt  to  place  happiness  in  gaiety,  is  prone  to 
convivial  pleasure,  and  too  often  finds  or 
makes  this  the  path  to  hell ;  nor  are  the  old 
secure,  for  age  unnerves  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body,  and  silently  steals  away  the  power 
of  self-control.  The  idle  are  in  scarcely  less 
peril  than  the  over-worked  labourer ;  for  un- 
easy cravings  spring  up  in  the  vacant  mind, 
and  the  excitement  of  intoxicating  draughts 
is  greedily  sought  as  an  escape  from  the  in- 
tolerable weariness  of  having  nothing  to  do. 
Men  of  a  coarse,  unrefined  character  fall 
easily  into  intemperance,  because  they  see 
little  in  its  brutality  to  disgust  them.  It  is  a 
sadder  thought  that  men  of  genius  and  sensi- 
bilitv  are  hardly  less  exposed.  Strong  action 
of  the  mind  is  even  more  exhausting  than  the 
toil  of  the  hands.  It  uses  up,  if  I  may  so  say, 
the  finer  spirits,  and  leaves  either  a  sinking  of 
the  system  which  craves  for  tonics,  or  a  rest- 
lessness which  seeks  relief  in  deceitful  seda- 
tives. Besides,  it  is  natural  for  minds  of  great 
energy  to  htmger  for  strong  excitement ;  and 
this,  when  not  found  in  innocent  occupation 
and  amusement,  is  too  often  sought  in  crim- 
inal indulgence.  These  remarks  apply  pecu- 
liarly to  men  whose  genius  is  poetical, 
imaginative,  allied  with,  and  quickened  by. 
peculiar  sensibility.  Such  men,  Uving  in 
worlds  of  their  own  creation,  kindling  them- 
selves with  ideal  beauty  and  joy,  and  too 
often  losing  themselves  m  reveries,  in  which 
imagination  ministers  to  appetite,  and  the 
sensual  triumphs  over  the  spiritual  nature, 
are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  losing  the  balance 
of  the  mind,  of  losing  calm  thought,  clear 
judgment,  and  moral  strength  of  wiU.  become 
children  of  impulse,  learn  to  despise  simple 
and  common  pleasures,  and  are  hurried  to 
ruin  by  a  feverish  thfast  of  high-wrought, 
delirious  gratification.    In  suoh  men,  thsso 
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meDtal  causes  of  excess  are  often  aggravated  years.  The  promise  of  his  youth  was  as  bright 

Sr  peculiar  irritableDess  of  the  nervous  system,  as  yours ;  and  even  after  he  began  his  down- 

enoe  the  records  of  literature  are  so  sad.  ward  course  he  was  as  unsuspicious  as  the 

Hence  the  brightest  fights  of  the  intellectual  firmest  around  him,  and  would  have  repelled 

world    have  so  <tften  undei^one  disastrous  as  indignantly  the  admonition  to  beware  of 

eclipse ;  and  the  inspired  voice  of  genius,  so  intemperance.    The  danger  of  this  vice  lies 

tlirilling.  so  exaldng.  has  died  away  in  the  in  its  almost  imperceptible  approach.    Few 

brutal  or  idiot  cries  of  intemperance.    I  have  who  perish   by  it  know  its   first  accesses. 

DOW  been  speaking  of  the  highest  order  of  Youth  does  not  see  or  suspect  drunkenness 

int^lectual  men;  but  it  maybe  said  of  men  of  in  the  sparkling  beverage  which  quickens  all 

education  in  general,  that  they  must  not  feel  its  susceptibilities  of  joy.    The  invalid  does 

tikemsetves  b^ond  peril.     It  is  said  that  as  not  see  it  in  the  cordial,  which  his  physician 

large  a  proportion  of  intemperate  men  can  be  prescribes,  and  which  gives  new  tone  to  his 

found  among  those  who  have  gone  through  debilitated  organs.    The  man  of  thought  and 

our  colleges,  as  among  an  eqiial  number  of  genius  detects  no   palsying   poison   in   the 

men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  who  have  not  draught  which  seems  a  spring  of  inspiration 

enjoyed  the  same  culture.    It  must  not,  how-  to  intellect  and  imagination.    The  lover  of 

ever,  be  inferred  that  the  cultivation  of  the  social  pleasure  little  dreams  that  the  glass 

intellect  affords  no  moral  aids.    The  truth  is,  which    animates  conversation  will   ever   be 

that  its  good  tendencies  are  thwarted.     Edu-  drunk  in  solitude,  and  will  sink  him  too  low 

cated  men  fall  victims  to  temptation  as  often  for  the  intercourse  in  which  he  now  delights. 

as  other  men,  not  because  education  is  in-  Intemperance  comes  with  noiseless  step,  and 

operative,  but  because  otir  public  seminaries  binds  its  first  cords  with  a  touch  too  light  to 

give  a  parrial  training,  being  directed  almost  be  felt.    This  truth  of  moximful  experience 

wholly  to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  should  be  treasured  up  by  us  all.  and  should 

and  very  little  to  moral  culture,  and  still  less  influence   the   habits   and   arrangements  of 

to  the  mvigoration  of  the  physical  system,  domestic  and  social  life  in  every  class  of  the 

Another  cause  of  the  evil  is  probably  this,  that  community. 

young  men.  liberally  educated,  enter  on  pro-  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations  of 
fiessions  which  give  at  first  little  or  no  occu-  this  vice.  It  is  true,  however,  that  whilst  its 
pation,  which  expose  them,  perhaps  for  years,  ravages  may  be  traced  through  all  conditions. 
to  the  temptations  of  leisure,  the  most  perilous  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  poorer  and 
in  an  age  of  inexperience  and  passion,  labouring  portions  of  society.  Here  its  crimes 
Accordingly,  the  ranks  of  intemperance  are  and  woes  swell  to  an  amount  which  startles 
recruited  from  that  class  which  forms  the  and  appals  us.  Here  the  evil  is  to  be  chiefly 
chief  hope  of  society.  And  I  would  I  could  withstood.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  my  following 
stop  here.  But  there  is  another  prey  on  remarks,  confine  myself  very  much  to  the 
which  intemperance  seizes,  still  more  to  be  causes  and  remedies  of  intemperance  in  this 
deplored,  and  that  is  Woman.  I  know  no  class  of  the  community, 
sight  on  earth  more  sad  than  woman's  coun-  III.  Among  the  causes  of  intemperance  in 
tenance,  which  once  knew  no  sufiusion  but  the  class  of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  a 
the  glow  of  exquisite  feeling,  or  the  blush  of  few  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  state  of 
hallowed  modesty,  crimsoned,  deformed  by  society,  which  every  man  does  something  to 
intemperance.  Even  woman  is  not  safe,  confirm,  and  which  brings  to  most  of  us  many 
The  delicacy  of  her  physical  organization  ex-  privileges.  On  these  I  shall  now  insist,  be- 
poses  her  to  inequalities  of  feeling  which  cause  they  show  our  obligation  to  do  what  we 
tempt  to  the  seductive  relief  given  by  cordials,  can  to  remove  the  evil.  It  is  just  that  they 
Xfan  with  his  iron  nerves  little  knows  what  who  receive  good  should  aid  those  who  re- 
the  sensitive  frame  of  woman  suffers,  how  ceive  harm  from  our  present  social  organiza- 
many  desponding  imaginations  throng  on  her  tion.  Undoubtedly,  the  primary  cause  of 
to  her  solitudes,  bow  often  she  is  exhausted  intemperance  is  in  the  intemperate  them- 
by  unremitting  cares,  and  how  much  the  selves,  in  their  moral  weakness  and  irresolu- 
power  of  self-control  is  impaired  by  repeated  tion,  in  the  voluntary  surrender  of  themselves 
derangements  of  her  frail  system.  The  truth  to  temptation.  Still,  society,  by  increasing 
should  be  told.  In  all  our  families,  no  matter  temptation  and  diminishing  men's  power  to 
*hat  their  condition,  there  are  endangered  resist,  becomes  responsible  for  all  wide-spread 
individtials,  and  fear  and  watchfulness  in  vices,  and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its  energy 
mard  to  intemperance  belong  to  all.  for  their  suppression.  This  leads  me  to  con- 
Do  not  say  that  I  exaggerate  your  exposure  sider  some,  of  the  causes  of  intemperance 
to  intemperance.  Let  no  man  say,  when  be  which  have  their  foundation  in  our  social 
thiidcs  of  the  dnmkard,  broken  in  health  and  state. 

spoiled  of  intellect,  "  I  can  never  so  fall."  One  catise  of  the  commonness  of  intern* 

•Ha  thought  9S  little  of  falling  in  his  earlier  perance  in  the  present  state  of  things,  is  the 
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heavy  burden  of  care  and  toll  which  is  laid 
on  a  large  multitude  of  men.  Multitudes,  to 
earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  are  often  compelled  to  undergo  a 
degree  of  labour  exhausting  to  the  spirits  and 
injurious  to  health.  Of  consequence,  relief 
is  sought  in  stimulants.  We  do  not  find  that 
civilization  lightens  men's  toils ;  as  yet  it  has 
increased  them ;  and  in  this  effect  I  see  the 
sign  of  a  deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  It  cannot  be  the  design  of 
die  Creator  that  the  whole  of  life  should  be 
spent  in  dnidgery  for  the  supply  of  animal 
wants.  That  civilization  is  very  imperfect  in 
which  the  mass  of  men  can  redeem  no  time 
from  bodily  laboiu'  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  culture.  It  is  melancholy  to  witness  the 
degradation  of  multitudes  to  the  condition  of 
beasts  of  burden.  Exhausting  toils  unfit  the 
mind  to  withstand  temptation.  The  man, 
speht  with  labour,  and  cut  off  by  his  condition 
from  higher  pleasures,  is  impelled  to  seek  a 
deceitful  solace  in  sensual  excess.  How  the 
condition  of  society  shall  be  so  changed  as  to 
prevent  excessive  pressure  on  any  class,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  hard  question.  One  thing  seems 
plain,  that  there  is  no  tendency  in  our  pre- 
sent institutions  and  habits  to  bring  relief. 
On  the  contrary,  rich  and  poor  seem  to  be 
more  and  more  oppressed  with  incessant  toil, 
exhausting  forethought,  anxious  struggles, 
feverish  competitions.  Some  look  to  legisla- 
tion to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  labouring 
class.  But  equal  laws  and  civil  liberty  have 
no  power  to  remove  the  shocking  contrast 
of  condition  which  all  civilized  communities 
present.  Inward,  spiritual  improvement,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  sure  remedy  for  social 
evils.  What  we  need  is  a  new  diffusion  of 
Christian,  fraternal  love,  to  stir  up  the  power- 
ful and  prosperous  to  succour  liberally  and 
encourage  the  unfortunate  or  weak,  and  a 
new  difiusion  of  intellectual  and  moral  force, 
to  make  the  multitude  efficient  for  their 
own  support,  to  form  them  to  self-control, 
and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  independence  which 
will  scorn  to  ask  or  receive  unnecessary 
relief. 

Another  cause,  intimately  coimected  with 
the  last,  is  the  intellectual  depression  and  the 
ignorance  to  which  many  are  subjected.  They 
who  toil  from  morning  to  night,  without 
seasons  of  thought  and  mental  improvement, 
are  of  course  exceedingly  narrowed  in  their 
faculties,  views,  and  sources  of  gratification. 
The  present  moment,  and  the  body,  engross 
their  thoughts.  The  pleasures  of  intellect,  (tf 
imagination,  of  taste,  of  reading,  of  culti\*ated 
society,  are  almost  entirely  denied  them. 
What  pleasures  but  those  of  the  senses  re- 
main ?  U  nused  to  reflect  ion  and  foret  hough  t, 
how  dim  must  be  their  perceptions  of  religion 
and  duly,  and  how  little  fitted  are  they  to 


cope  with  terat)tatlon  I  Undoubtedly.  In  this 
coimlrv,  this  cause  of  intemperance  is  less 
operative  than  In  others.  There  is  less  brutal 
ignorance  here  than  elsewhere;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  facilities  of  excess  are  incom- 
parably greater.  %q  that  for  the  uneducated 
the  temptation  to  vice  may  be  stronger  in  this 
than  in  less  enlightened  lands.  Our  outward 
prosperity,  unaccompanied  ^^•ith  proportionate 
moral  and  mental  improvement,  becomes  a 
mighty  impulse  to  intemperance,  and  this 
Impulse  the  prosperous  ate  botmd  to  with- 
stand. 

I  proceed  to  anolhei'  cause  of  intemperance 
among  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  and 
that  is  the  general  sensuality  and  earthliness 
of  thfe  community.  There  is.  Indeed,  much 
virtue,  much  spirituality,  in  the  projjerous 
classes,  but  it  is  generally  unseen.  There  is 
a  vastly  greater  amount  in  these  classes  of 
worldliness,  of  devotion  to  the  senses,  and 
this  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The  majority 
live  undtdy  folr  the  Ixxly.  Where  there  is 
httle  intemperance,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  there  is  yet  a  great  amount 
of  excess.  Thousands,  who  arc  never  drunk, 
place  their  chief  happiness  in  pleasures  of  the 
table.  Mow  much  of  the  intellect  of  this 
commimity  is  palsied,  how  much  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  blotted  out,  how 
much  of  the  spirit  buried,  through  unwise 
indulgence !  What  is  the  great  lesson  which 
the  more  prosperous  classes  teach  to  the 
poorer?  Not  self-denial,  not  spirituality,  not 
the  great  Christian  truth  that  human  happi- 
ness lies  in  the  triumphs  of  the  mind  over  the 
body,  in  inward  force  and  life.  iTie  poorer 
are  taught  by  the  richer  that  the  greatest 
good  is  ease,  indulgence.  The  voice  which 
descends  from  the  prosperous  contradicts  the 
lessons  of  Christ  and  of  sound  philosophy. 
It  is  the  sensuality,  the  earthliness  of  those 
who  give  the  tone  to  public  sentiment,  which 
is  chargeable  with  avast  amount  of  the  intem- 
perance of  the  poor.  How  is  the  poor  man 
to  resist  intemperaiice?  Only  by  a  moral 
force,  an  energy  of  will,  a  principle  of  self- 
denial  in  his  soul.  And  where  is  this  taught 
him  ?  Does  a  higher  morality  come  to  him 
from  those  whose  condition  makes  them  his 
superiors  ?  The  great  inquiry  which  he  hears 
among  the  better  educated  is,  What  shall  we 
eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed?  Unceasing  struggles  for  outward, 
earthly,  sensual  good,  constitute  the  chicif 
activity  which  he  sees  around  him.  To  sup- 
pose mat  the  poorer  classes  should  receive 
lessons  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence  from 
the  more  prosperous,  and  should  yet  resist  the 
most  urgent  temptations  to  excess,  is  to  ex- 
pect from  them  a  moral  force  in  which  we 
feel  ourselves  to  be  sadly  wanting.  In  their 
hard  conflicts,  how  little  of  life-giving  truth, 
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ot  elevating  thought,  of  heavenlf  aspiratfon, 
do  tbej  receiye  uom  tbosd  above  them  in 
woiidl/  condition  I 

AncKher  cause  of  inlempeiance  is  the  want 
of  self-respeot  which  the  present  state  of 
society  induces  among  the  poor  and  laborious. 
Just  as  far  as  Wealth  is  the  object  of  worship, 
the  nteasure  of  men's  importance!  the  badge 
of  distinctioti,  so  tar  there  wHI  b6  A  tendency 
to  self-contempt  and  self-abandonment  among 
those  whose  lot  gives  them  no  chance  of  its 
acquisition.  Such  naturally  f<^l  as  If  the 
great  good  oT  life  were  denied  them.  They 
see  themselves  neglected.  ThcAr  condition 
cots  them  off  from  comniunlcation  with  the 
improved.  They  think  they  have  little  stake 
in  the  general  weal.  They  do  not  feel  as  if 
they  had  a  character  to  lose.  Nothing  re- 
minds them  of  the  gteatness  of  their  nature. 
Nothing  teaches  them  that  in  their  obscure 
lot  they  may  secure  the  highest  good  on  earth. 
Catching  from  the  general  tone  of  society  the 
rmnoos  notion  that  wealth  is  honour  as  well 
as  happiness,  they  see  in  their  narrow  lot 
nothing  to  inspire  sdf-respect  In  this  delu- 
sioo  they  are  not  more  degraded  than  the 
prosperous;  they  but  echo  the  voice  of  society; 
but  to  them  the  delusion  brings  a  deeper,  im- 
mediate ruin.  By  sinking  them  in  their  own 
eyes,  it  Tol»  tbem  of  a  powerful  protection 
•gainst  low  vices.  It  prepared  them  for  coarse 
manners,  fbr  groAs  pleasurest  for  descent  to 
brutal  degradation.  Of  all  classes  of  society, 
the  poor  should  be  treated  with  peculiar  defer- 
ence, as  the  means  of  cotmtetacting  their  chief 
peril;  I  mean,  the  loss  of  self-respect.  But  to 
•II  their  other  evil  is  added  peculiar  neglect 
Can  we  then  wohdet  at  tfaeilr  fall  ? 

I  might  name  other  causes  in  our  Social 
constitution  favodrinlf  inteoiperdnte;  but  T 
must  pats  them,  dnd  will  inggest  Ohe  charac- 
teristic of  our  times,  which  increases  All  the 
tendencies  to  this  vice.  Our  times  are  distin- 
guished hf  what  is  called  a  love  of  excitement ; 
in  other  Wtotds,  by  a  love  of  strong  stimulants. 
To  be  stimulated,  eftcited,  is  the  universal 
want.  The  calititiess,  sobHetf,  plodditig  in- 
dustry of  our  fothers,  have  been  succ^ded 
by  a  feverish  restlessness.  The  books  that 
are  reid  are  not  the  great,  standard,  im- 
mortal works  of  genius,  which  require  calm 
thought,  and  inspire  deep  feeling ;  but  ephe- 
meral works,  which  are  run  through  with  a 
tailroad  rapidity»  and  which  give  a  pleasure 
not  unlike  that  produced  by  exhilarating 
dmughts.  Business  is  become  a  race,  and  is 
hurried  bn  by  the  excitement  of  great  risks, 
ind  the  hope  of  great  profits.  Even  ieligion 
partake  the  general  restlessness.  In  some' 
places,  extravagaht  meeisures,  which  storm 
the  nervous  system,  and  drive  the  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  bordetis  of  insanity,  are  resorted 
to  for  its  promotion.    Everywhere  people  go 


to  church  to  be  excited  nlther  than  improved. 
This  thirst  for  stimulants  cdnnot  be  snut  up 
in  certain  spheres.  It  spreads  through  and 
Characterizes  the  community.  It  pervades 
those  classes  #ho,  unhappily,  can  afford  them- 
selves but  one  strong  stimulus,  intoxicating 
liquor;  and  among  these  the  spirit  of  the  age 
breaks  out  in  intemperance. 

IV.  I  have  no\^  set  before  you  some  of  the 
causes  of  intemperance  in  our  present  social 
state;  and  this  I  have  done  that  you  may  feel 
that  society,  in  all  its  ranks,  especially  in  the 
highest,  is  t>ound  in  Justice  to  resist  the  evil ; 
and  hot  only  justice,  but  behevolence  pleads 
With  us  to  spate  no  efforts  for  its  prevention 
or  cure.  The  thought  that  in  the  bosom  of 
our  society  are  multitudes  standing  on  the 
brink  of  perdition,  multitudes  who  are  strongly 
tempted  to  debase  and  destroy  their  rational 
hature,  to  sink  into  brutal  excess,  to  seal  their 
ruin  in  this  World  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
ought  to  weigh  on  us  as  a  burden,  ought  to 
inspire  deeper  concern  than  the  visitation  of 
pestilence,  ought  to  rouse  every  man  who  has 
escaped  this  degradation  to  do  what  he  may 
to  rescue  the  fallen,  and  still  more,  to  save 
the  falling. 

The  question  now  comes,  How  shall  we 
arrest.  How  suppress,  this  great  evil?  Such 
is  out  last  inguiry,  and  to  this  I  answer,  there 
are  two  modes  of  action.  To  rescue  men, 
we  must  act  on  them  inwardly  or  outwardly. 
We  must  either  give  them  strength  within  to 
withstand  the  temptations  to  intemperance, 
or  we  must  remove  these  temptations  without. 
We  must  increase  the  power  of  resistance,  or 
diminish  the  pressure  which  is  to  l>e  resisted. 
Both  modes  of  influence  are  useful,  but  the 
first  incalculably  the  most  important.  No 
man  is  safb  against  this  foe  but  he  who  is 
lumed  with  moral  force,  with  strength  in  his 
own  soul,  with  the  might  of  principle,  and  a 
virtuous  will.  The  great  means,  then,  of  re- 
pressing intemperance  in  those  portions  of 
society  which  are  most  exposed  to  it.  is  to 
communicate  to  them,  or  awaken  in  them, 
motal  strength,  the  power  of  self-denial,  a 
nobler  and  more  vigorous  action  of  conscience 
and  religious  principle.  In  other  words,  to 
save  the  labouring  and  poor  from  intempe- 
rance, we  must  set  in  action  amongst  them 
the  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement.  We  must  strive  to  elevate 
them  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  to  unfold 
their  highest  nature.  It  is  idle  to  think  that, 
whilst  these  classes  remain  the  same  in  other 
respects,  they  can  be  cured  of  intemperance, 
intemperance  does  not  stand  alone  in  their 
condition  and  character.  It  Is  a  part  or  sign 
Of  general  degradation.  It  can  only  be  effec- 
tually removed  by  exalting  their  whole  cha- 
tacter  and  condition.  To  heal  a  diseased 
limb  or  organ,  you  must  relieve  and  strengthen 
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the  whole  body.  So  it  is  with  the  mind.  We 
cannot,  if  we  would,  remove  those  vices  from 
the  poor  which  are  annoying  to  ourselves,  and 
leave  them,  in  other  respects,  as  corrupt  as 
before.  Nothing  but  a  general  improvement 
of  their  nature  can  fortify  them  against  the 
crimes  which  make  them  scourges  alike  to 
themselves  and  to  their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force  of 
principle,  be  communicated  to  the  less  pros* 
perous  classes  of  society?  I  answer,  first,  the 
surest  means  is  to  increase  it  among  the  more 
favomed.  All  classes  of  a  community  have 
connections,  sympathies.  Let  selfishness  and 
sensuality  reign  among  the  prosperous  and 
educated,  and  the  poor  and  uneducated  will 
reflect  these  vices  in  grosser  forms.  That 
man  is  the  best  friend  to  temperance,  among 
high  and  low,  whose  character  and  life  ex- 
press clearly  and  strongly  moral  energy,  self- 
denial,  superiority  to  the  body,  superiority  to 
wealth,  elevation  of  sentiment  and  principle. 
The  greatest  benefactor  to  society  is  not  he 
who  serves  it  by  single  acts,  but  whose  general 
character  Is  the  manifestation  of  a  higher  life 
and  spirit  than  pervades  the  mass.  Such  men 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  might  of  indi- 
vidual virtue  surpasses  all  other  powers.  The 
multiplication  of  individuals  of  true  force  and 
dignity  of  mind  would  be  the  surest  of  all 
omens  of  the  suppression  of  intemperance  in 
every  condition  of  society. 

Another  means  is,  the  cultivation  of  a  more 
fraternal  intercourse  than  now  exists  between 
the  more  and  less  improved  portions  of  the 
community.  Our  present  social  barriers  and 
distinctions,  in  so  far  as  th^  restrict  sympathy, 
and  substitute  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  bigotry 
of  rank,  for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  for 
reverence  of  our  common  nature,  ought  to 
be  reprobated  as  gross  violations  of  the 
Christian  law.  Those  classes  of  society  which 
have  light,  strength,  and  virtue,  are  bound  to 
communicate  these  to  such  as  want  them. 
The  weak,  ignorant,  falling  and  fiallen,  ought 
not  to  be  cut  off  from  their  more  favoured 
brethren,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  act  continually 
and  exclusively  on  one  another,  and  thus  to 
propagate  theur  crimes  and  woes  without  end. 
The  good  should  form  a  holy  conspiracy 
against  evil,  should  assail  it  by  separate  and 
joint  exertion,  should  approach  it,  study  it, 
weep  and  pray  over  it,  and  throw  all  their 
souls  into  efforts  for  its  removal.  My  friends, 
you  whom  God  has  prospered,  whom  He  has 
enlightened,  in  whose  hearts  He  has  awakened 
a  reverence  for  Himself,  what  are  you  doing 
for  the  fallen,  the  falling,  the  miserable  <» 
your  race?  When  an  improved  Christian 
thinks  of  the  mass  of  unpitied,  unfriended 
guilt  in  this  city,  must  he  not  be  shocked  at 
the  hardness  of  all  our  hearts?  Are  we  not 
all  of  one  blood,  one  nature,  one  heavenly 


descent ;  and  are  outward  distinctions,  which 
to-morrow  are  to  be  buried  for  ever  in  the 
tomb,  to  divide  us  from  one  another,  to  cut 
off  the  communications  of  brotheri^  sympathy 
and  aid?  In  a  Christian  community,  not  one 
human  being  should  be  left  to  ftdl,  without 
counsel,  remonstrance,  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment, from  others  more  enlightened  and 
virtuous  than  himself.  Say  not  this  cannot 
be  done.  I  know  it  cannot  be  done  without 
great  changes  in  our  habits,  views,  feelings; 
but  these  changes  must  be  made.  A  new 
bond  must  unite  the  scattered  portions  of 
men.  A  new  sense  of  responsibility  must 
stir  up  the  enlightened,  the  prosperous,  the 
virtuous.  Christianity  demands  this.  The 
progress  of  society  demands  it. .  I  see  blessed 
omens  of  this,  and  they  are  among  the 
brightest  features  of  our  times. 

Again,  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  more 
exposed  classes  of  society,  it  is  indispensable 
that  a  Higher  Education  should  be  afforded 
them.  We  boast  of  the  means  of  education 
afforded  to  the  poorest  here.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth,  in  r^ard  to  both  rich  and  poor, 
that  these  means  are  very  deficient.  As  to 
moral  education,  hardly  an^  provisions  are 
made  for  it  in  our  public  schools.  To 
educate  is  something  more  than  to  teach 
those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  needed 
to  get  a  subsistence.  It  is  to  exercise  and 
call  out  the  higher  faculties  and  affections 
of  a  human  being.  Education  is  not  the 
authoritative,  compulsory,  mechanical  training 
of  passive  pupils,  but  the  influence  of  gifted 
and  quickening  minds  on  the  spirits  of  the 
young.  Such  education  is,  as  yet,  sparingW 
enjoyed,  and  cannot  be  too  fervently  desired 
Of  what  use,  let  me  ask,  is  the  wealth  of 
this^  community,  but  to  train  up  a  better 
generation  than  ourselves?  Of  what  use,  I 
ask,  is  freedom,  except  to  call  forth  the  best 
powers  of  all  classes  and  of  every  individual? 
What,  but  human  improvement,  is  the  great 
end  of  society?  Why  ought  we  to  sustain  so 
anxiously  republican  institutions,  if  they  do 
not  tend  to  form  a  nobler  race  of  men,  and  to 
spread  nobleness  through  all  conditions  of 
social  life  ?  It  is  a  melancholy  and  prevalent 
error  among  us,  that  persons  in  the  labouring 
classes  are  denied  by  their  conditions  any 
considerable  intellectual  improvement.  The^ 
must  live,  it  is  thought,  to  work,  not  to  fulfil 
the  great  end  of  a  human  being,  which  is  to 
unfold  his  divinest  powers  and  affections. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  poorest  child  mighi 
and  ought  to  have  lit>eral  means  of  self- im- 
provement ;  and  were  there  a  true  reverence 
among  us  for  human  nature  and  for  Chris- 
tianity, he  would  find  them.  In  a  letter, 
recently  received  from  a  most  intelligent 
traveller  in  Germany,  I  am  informed  that  in 
certain  parts  of  that  country  there  is  found, 
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Jb  tiw  most  depressed  classes,  a  degree  of  would  furnish  this  city,  in  a  course  of  years, 
inteUectual  culture  not  generally  supposed  to  with  the  chief  attractions  of  Paris,  with 
consist  with  their  lot;  that  a  sense  of  the  another  Louvre,  and  with  a  Garden  of  Plants, 
heautiful  in  nature  and  art  produces  much  where  the  gifted  of  all  classes  might  have 
,  happinessinaportionof  society  which  among  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  love  of  natiuv 
OS  is  thought  to  be  disqualified  for  this  and  art.  Happily,  the  cause  of  a  higher 
innocent  and  elevated  pleasure ;  that  the  education  begins  to  find  friends  here,  thanks 
teaching  in  Sunday-schools  is  in  some  places  to  that  enlightened  and  noble-minded  son 
more  varicnis  than  here ;  and  that  a  collection  of  Boston,  whose  ashes  now  sliunber  on  a 
of  t)ooks  and  a  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  foreign  shore,  but  who  has  left  to  his  birth- 
may  be  met  in  cottages  far  inferior  to  the  place  a  testimony  of  filial  love,  in  his  munificent 
dwellings  of  oar  husbandmen.  "  In  short,"  bequest  for  the  diffusion  of  liberal  instruction 
my  friend  adds.  **  I  have  seen  abimdant  proof  through  this  metropolis.  Honoured  be  the 
that  intellectual  culture,  as  found  here,  spre<ads  name  of  Lowell,  the  intellectual  benefactor 
its  light  and  comfort  through  a  class  that  of  his  native  city !  A  community,  directing 
hardly  exists  at  all  with  us,  or,  where  it  does  its  energies  chiefly  to  a  higher  education  of 
exist,  is  generally  supposed  to  labour  under  its  rising  members,  to  a  generous  develop- 
adq^ree  of  physical  wretchedness  inconsistent  ment  of  human  nature,  would  achieve  what 
with  such  culture."  Information  of  this  kind  as  yet  has  not  entered  human  thought ;  and 
should  breathe  new  hope  into  philanthropic  it  is  for  this  end  that  we  ought  to  labour, 
labours  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  Our  show,  and  our  luxury,  how  contemptible 
every  class  in  society.  How  much  may  be  in  comparison  with  the  improvement  of  our 
done  in  this  city  to  spread  knowledge,  vigour  families,  neighbourhood,  and  race  ! 
of  thought,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest  desire 
of  the  imagination  and  the  fine  arts,  and,  that  our  legislators,  provoked  to  jealousy  by 
above  all.  the  influences  of  religion,  through  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  other  states,  and 
our  whole  commxmity  !  Were  the  prosperous  moved  by  zeal  for  the  ancient  honour  of  this 
and  educated  to  learn  that,  after  providing  Commonwealth,  may  adopt  some  strong 
for  their  families,  they  cannot  better  employ  measures  for  the  advancement  of  education 
their  possessions  and  influence  than  in  for-  among  us.  We  need  an  institution  for  the 
warding  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  formation  of  better  teachers;  and,  until  this 
society,  how  soon  would  this  city  be  regene-  step  is  taken,  we  can  make  no  important  pro- 
rated I  How  many  generous  spirits  might  gress.  The  most  crying  want  in  this  Common- 
be  enlisted  here  by  a  wise  bounty  in  the  work  wealth  is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers. 
of  traindog  their  fellow-creatmes  I  Wealth  We  boast  of  our  schools ;  but  our  schools  do 
cannot  be  better  used  than  in  rescuing  men  of  comparatively  Uttle,  for  want  of  educated 
vigorous  and  disinterested  minds  from  worldly  instructors.  Without  good  teaching,  a  school 
toils  and  cares,  in  giving  them  lime  and  is  but  a  name.  An  institution  for  training 
opportunity  for  generous  self-culture,  and  in  men  to  train  the  yoimg  would  be  a  fountain  of 
enabling  them  to  devote  their  whole  strength  living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh 
and  being  to  a  like  culture  of  their  race,  present  and  future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legis- 
Thc  surest  mark  of  a  true  civilization  is,  that  lators  have  denied  to  the  poor  and  labouring 
the  arts  which  minister  to  sensualitv  decrease,  classes  this  principal  means  of  their  elevation. 
and  spiritual  employments  are  multiphed,  or  We  trust  they  will  not  always  prove  blind  to 
that  more  and  more  of  the  highest  ability  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 
the  state  is  withdrawn  from  labours  for  the  We  want  better  teachers  and  more  teachers 
animal  life,  and  consecrated  to  the  work  of  for  all  classes  of  society,  for  rich  and  poor, 
calling  forth  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  for  children  and  adults.  We  want  that  the 
the  conscience,  the  pure  affections,  the  moral  resources  of  the  community  should  be  directed 
energy,  of  the  community  at  large,  and  espe-  to  the  procuring  of  better  instructors,  as  its 
cially  of  the  young.  What  is  now  wasted  highest  concern.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of 
among  us  in  private  show  and  luxury,  if  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be  the  elevation 
conscientiously  and  wisely  devoted  to  the  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in 
fumiaJiiog  of  means  of  generous  culture  to  the  commimity.  When  a  people  shall  learn 
all  classes  amonr  us,  would  render  this  city  that  its  greatest  'benefactors  and  most  im- 
fhe  wonder  and  jor  of  the  whole  earth,  portant  members  are  men  devoted  to  the 
What  is  thus  wasted  mi^ht  supply  not  only  liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work 
the  means  <A  education  m  the  saences,  but  of  raising  to  hfe  its  buried  intellect,  it  will 
in  the  refined  arts.  Music  might  here  be  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory. 
spread  as  freely  as  in  Germany,  and  be  made  This  truth  is  making  its  way.  Socrates  is  now 
a  li^tcaner  of  toil,  a  dieerer  of  society,  a  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in  an  age  of 
relief  oC  loneliness,  a  solace  in  the  poorest  great  men.  The  name  of  King  has  grown  dim 
dwcQmgi.    StiU  aiore.  what  we  now  waste  before  that  of  Apostle.    To  teach,  whether  by 
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word  or  action,  is  the  highest  fiinction  on 
earth.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  instruc- 
tors are  needed  only  in  the  earlier  jrears  of 
lire.  But  ought  the  education  of  a  human 
being  ever  to  cease?  And  may  it  not  always 
be  forwsuded  by  good  instruction?  Some  of 
us,  indeed,  can  dispense  with  all  teachers  save 
the  silent  book.  But  to  the  great  majority 
the  voice  of  living  teachers  is  an  indispensable 
means  of  cultivation.  The  discovery  and 
Supply  df  this  want  would  give  a  new  aspect 
to  a  community.  Nothing  is  more  needed 
than  that  men  of  superior  gifls  and  of  bene- 
volent spirit  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
Ihstruction  of  the  less  enlightened  classes  in 
the  great  end  of  life,  lu  the  dignity  of  their 
ftature,  in  their  rights  and  duties,  in  the  his- 
tory, laws,  and  institutions  of  their  country,  in 
the  philosophy  of  their  eraploytnents,  in  the 
laws,  harmonies,  and  productions  of  outward 
nature,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  bringing 
up  children  in  health  of  body  and  in  vigour 
and  purity  of  mind.  We  need  a  new  profes- 
sion or  vocation,  the  object  of  which  shall  be 
to  wake  up  the  intellect  in  those  spheres 
where  it  is  now  buried  in  habitual  slumber. 
We  honour,  and  cannot  too  much  honour,  the 
philanthropist,  who  endows  permanent  insti- 
tutions for  the  relief  of  human  suffering ;  but 
not  less  good,  I  apprehend,  would  be  accom- 
plished by  inquinng  for  and  seizing  on  men 
of  superior  ability  and  disinterestedness,  and 
by  sending  them  forth  to  act  immediately 
on  society.  A  philanthropist  who  should 
liberally  afford  to  one  such  man  the  means 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
poorer  claisses  of  society  would  confer  in- 
valuable good.  One  gifted  man,  with  his 
heart  in  the  work,  who  should  live  among  the 
uneducated,  to  spread  useful  knowledge  and 
quickening  truth,  by  conversation  and  books, 
by  frank  and  friendly  intercourse,  by  en- 
couraging meetirigs  for  improvement,  by 
forming  the  more  teachable  into  classes,  and 
giving  to  these  the  animation  of  his  presence 
and  guidance,  by  bringing  parents  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  education,  by  instruct- 
\hg  families  in  the  means  and  conditions  of 
health,  by  using,  in  a  word,  all  the  methods 
which  an  active,  generous  mind  would  dis- 
fcover  or  invent  for  awakening  intelligence 
and  moral  life ;  one  gifted  tnan,  so  devoted, 
tnight  impart  a  new  tone  and  spirit  to  a  con- 
siderable circle ;  and  what  would  be  the  result 
were  such  men  to  be  multiplied  and  com- 
bined, so  that  a  community  might  be  pervaded 
by  their  influence?  We  owe  much  to  the 
writings  of  men  of  genius,  piety,  science,  and 
exalted  virtue.  But  most  of  these  remain 
shut  up  in  narrow  spheres.  We  want  a  class 
of  liberal  Instriictotft  whose  vocation  it  shall 
be  to  place  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened 


minds  within  the  reach  of  a  more  and  more 
extensive  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  wealth  of  a  community  should  flow  out 
like  watei-  for  the  preparation  and  employ- 
ment of  such  teachers,  for  enlisting  powerful 
and  generous  minds  in  the  work  of  giving 
impulse  to  their  race.  Jesus  Christ,  in  insti- 
tuting the  ministry,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  agency  which  I 
now  urge.  On  this  foundation  we  ought  to 
build  more  and  more,  until  a  life-giving 
influence  shall  penetrate  all  classes  of  society. 
What  a  painful  thought  is  it  that  such  an 
immense  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  of  godlike  energy,  is  this  very  moment 
lying  dead  among  usT  Can  we  do  nothing 
for  Its  resurrection  ?  Until  this  be  done,  we 
may  lop  off  the  branches  of  intemperance, 
but  its  root  will  live ;  and  happy  shall  we  be  if 
its  poisonous  shade  do  not  again  darken  our 
land.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  laborious 
can  find  no  time  for  such  instruction  as  is  now 
proposed.  More  or  less  leisure,  if  sought, 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  life.  Nor  let  it 
be  said  that  men  able  and  disposed  to  canv 
on  this  woi'k  must  not  be  looked  for  in  such 
a  world  as  ours.  Christianity,  which  has 
wrought  so  many  miracles  of  t)eneficence, 
which  has  sent  forth  so  many  apostles  and 
martyrs,  so  many  Howards  and  Clarksons, 
can  raise  up  labourers  for  this  harvest  also. 
Nothing  is  needed  but  a  new  pouring  out  of 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  nothing  but  a  new 
comprehension  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
human  race,  to  call  forth  efforts  which  seem 
impossibilities  in  a  self-seeking  and  self- 
indul^ng  age. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  means  of  giving 
moral  power  and  general  improvement  to 
those  portions  of  3ie  community  in  which 
intemperance  finds  its  chief  victims.  We  must 
not  only  promote  education  in  general,  but 
especially  send  among  them  Cnristian  in- 
struction, Christian  teachers,  who  shall  be 
wholly  devoted  to  their  spiritual  welfare. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  express  my  joy  at  the 
efforts  made  for  establishing  a  ministry  among 
the  poor  in  this  and  other  cities.  Though 
not  smtairied  as  it  should  be,  it  yet  subsists  in 
sufficient  vigour  to  show  what  it  can  accom- 
plish. 1  regard  this  institution  as  among  the 
nappiest  omens  of  our  times.  It  shows  that 
the  spirit  of  him  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost  is  not  dead  among 
us.  Christianity  is  the  mighty  power  l)efore 
which  intemperance  is  to  fall.  Christianity, 
faithfully  preached,  assails  and  withstands 
this  vice,  by  appealing,  as  nothing  else  can, 
to  men's  hopes  and  fears,  by  spesucing  to  the 
conscience  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
Judge,  by  speaking  to  the  heart  in  the  name 
of  the  Merciful  Father,  by  proffering  strength 
to  human  weakness,  and  pardon  to  human 
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guilt,  bjr  f«Te«]liigto  men  an  itAmdtf&l  nattire 
VFitlOiit  and  an  et«tnal  state  before  thetn,  by 
spreading  dver  tkis  life  a  btlgbtness  bottowed 
from  the  life  to  come,  \sj  awakening  generous 
ftflfecHoftt,  and  binding  nan  by  new  ties  to 
God  and  his  tmce.  But  Chiistianitj,  to  fulfil 
this  part  of  its  mission,  tortech  those  who  are 
most  exposed  to  intemperance,  must  not  only 
epeak  ha  the  chtttcbes,  where  these  are  seldom 
found,  but  must  enter  their  dwellings  in  the 
persons  of  its  ministers,  must  commune  with 
them  in  the  language  of  friendship,  must  take 
their  children  under  its  guardianship  and  con- 
troL  "the  ministry  for  the  poor,  sustained  by 
men  worthy  of  the  function,  will  prove  one  of 
tl)e  most  powerful  barriers  ever  raised  against 
intemperance. 

The  means  of  suppressing  this  vice  on 
which  I  have  hitherto  Insisted,  have  for  their 
object  to  strengthen  and  elevate  the  whole 
chaxactet  of  the  classes  most  exposed  to 
intempeitecfe.  I  would  now  suggest  a  flew 
means  fitted  to  accomplish  the  same  etid,  by 
diminishing  or  removing  the  temptations  to 
this  vice. 

The  first  tneahs  Which  1  shall  suggest  Of 
placing  a  people  beyond  the  temptations  to 
intemperance,  is  to  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  innocent  pleasure.  This  topic,  I 
apprehend,  has  not  oeen  Sufficiently  insisted 
on.  I  feel  its  importance,  and  propose  to 
cidarge  upon  it,  though  some  of  the  topics 
whkh  I  may  introduce  may  seem  to  some 
hardlv  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  this 
occasion.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  respect 
the  claims  of  that  gravity  which  prevents  a 
faithful  exposition  of  what  may  serve  and 
inipTove  our  fcUow-creatures. 

1  have  said,  a  people  should  be  guarded 
against  temptation  to  unlawful  pleasures  by 
ftitnisfaing  the  means  of  innocent  ones.  By 
hmooent  pleasures  1  mean  such  as  excite 
moderately ;  such  as  produce  a  cheerful  frame 
of  mind,  not  boisterous  mirth ;  such  as  refitsh, 
instead  of  exhauatine,  the  system;  such  as 
tJocur  frequently,  rather  than  continue  long ; 
Such  as  send  us  back  to  our  daily  duties 
Invigorated  in  body  and  in  spirit ;  such  as  we 
cah  partake  in  the  presence  and  society  of 
respectal^  friends;  such  as  consist  with, 
and  are  Cavourable  to,  a  grateful  piety;  such 
as  are  chastened  by  self-respect,  and  are 
hocompaided  with  the  consciousness  that  life 
has  a  higher  end  than  to  be  amused.  In 
every  cothmunity  there  must  be  pleasures, 
ttUiations,  and  means  of  agreeable  excite- 
ment; tod  if  innocent  ones  are  not  furnished, 
resort  wfli  be  had  to  criminal.  Man  was  made 
to  enjoy,  i&  w^  as  to  labour;  and  the  state 
of  society  ^faOttM  be  adapted  to  this  principle 
of  hmnak  natwe.  France,  especially  before 
the  tevoltxtkni,  \ak  been  represented  as  a 
singularly  temperate  country ;   a  fact  to  be 


explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  consti- 
tutional cheerfulness  of  that  people,  and  by 
the  prevalence  of  simple  and  innocent  grati- 
fications, especially  among  the  peasantry. 
Men  drink  to  excess  very  often  to  shake  off 
depression,  or  to  satisfy  the  restless  thirst  for 
agreeable  excitement ;  and  these  motives  are 
excluded  in  a  cheerful  community.  A  gloomy 
state  of  society,  in  which  there  are  few 
innocent  recreations,  may  be  expected  to 
abound  in  drunkenness,  if  opportunities  are 
afforded.  The  savage  drinks  to  excess, 
because  his  hours  of  sobriety  are  dull  and 
unvaried;  because,  in  losing  the  consciousness 
of  his  condition  and  his  existence,  he  loses 
little  which  he  wishes  to  retain.  The  labour- 
ing classes  arc  most  exposed  to  intemperance, 
because  they  have  at  present  few  other 
pleasurable  exdtehients.  A  man  who,  after 
toil,  has  resources  of  blameless  recfeation, 
is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to*  seek  self- 
oblivion.  He  has  too  many  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  man  to  take  up  with  those  of  a  brute. 
Thus,  the  encouragement  of  simple  innocent 
enjoyments  is  an  important  means  of  tem- 
perance. 

These  remarks  show  .the  importance  of 
encouraging  the  efforts  which  have  com- 
menced among  us  for  spreading  the  accom- 
plishment of  Music  through  our  whole 
community.  It  is  now  proposed  that  this 
shall  be  made  a  regular  branch  in  our  schools ; 
and  every  friend  of  the  people  must  wish 
success  to  the  experiment.  I  am  not  now 
called  to  speak  of  all  the  good  influences  of 
music,  particularly  of  the  strength  which  it 
may  and  ought  to  give  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment, and  to  all  pure  and  generous  emotions. 
Regarded  merely  as  a  refined  pleasure,  it  has 
a  favourable  bearing  on  public  morals.  Let 
taste  and  skill  in  this  beautiful  art  be  spread 
among  us,  and  every  family  will  have  a  new 
T^ource.  Home  will  gain  a  new  attraction. 
Social  intercourse  Will  be  more  cheerful,  and 
an  innocent  public  amusement  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  community.  Public  amuse- 
ments, bringing  multitudes  together  to  kindle 
with  one  emotion,  to  share  the  same  Innocent 
joy,  have  a  humanizing  influence ;  and  among 
these  bonds  of  society  perhaps  no  one  pro- 
duces so  much  unmixed  good  as  music. 
What  a  fulness  of  enjoyment  has  our  Creator 
placed  within  our  reach,  by  surrounding  us 
with  an  atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped 
into  sweet  sounds  ?  And  yet  this  goodness  is 
almost  lost  upon  us,  through  want  of  cultiuv 
of  the  organ  by  which  this  provision  Is  to  be 
enjoyed. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement  which  has  been 
discouraged  in  our  country  by  many  of  the 
best  people,  and  not  without  reason.  Dancing 
is  associated  in  their  minds  with  balls;  and 
this  is  oneof  the  Worst  forms  of  social  pleasure. 
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The  time  consumed  in  preparation  for  a  ball, 
(he  waste  of  thought  upon  it,  the  extravagance 
of  dress,  the  late  hours,  the  exhaustion  of 
strength,  the  exposure  of  health,  and  the  lan- 
guor of  the  succeeding  day, — these  and  other 
evils  connected  with  this  amusement  are  strong 
reasons  for  banishing  it  from  the  community. 
But  dancing  ought  not  therefore  to  be  pro- 
scribed. On  the  contrary,  balls  should  be 
discouraged  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that 
dancing,  instead  of  being  a  rare  pleasure,  re- 
quiring elaborate  preparation,  may  become 
an  every-day  amusement,  and  may  mix  with 
our  common  intercourse.  This  exercise  is 
among  the  most  healthful.  The  body  as  well 
as  the  mind  feels  its  gladdening  influence. 
No  amusement  seems  more  to  have  a  foun- 
dation in  our  nature.  The  animation  of  youth 
overflows  spontaneously  in  harmonious  move- 
ments. The  true  idea  of  dancing  entitles  it 
to  favour.  Its  end  is,  to  realize  perfect  grace 
in  motion;  and  who  does  not  know  that  a 
sense  of  the  graceful  is  one  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  our  nature?  It  is  to  be  desired 
that  dancing  should  become  too  common 
among  us  to  be  made  the  object  of  special 
preparation  as  in  the  ball ;  that  members  of 
the  same  familv,  when  confined  by  unfavour- 
able weather,  should  recur  to  it  /or  exercise 
and  exhilaration ;  tl^t  branches  of  the  same 
family  should  enliven  in  this  way  their  occa- 
sional meetings  ;  that  it  should  fill  up  ao 
hour  in  all  the  assemblages  for  relaxation  in 
which  the  young  form  a  part.  It  is  to  be 
desired  that  this  accomplishment  should  be 
extended  to  the  labouring  classes  of  society, 
not  only  as  an  innocent  pleasure,  but  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  manners.  Why  shall 
not  gracefulness  be  spread  through  the  whole 
community?  From  the  French  nation  we 
learn  that  a  degree  of  grace  and  refinement  of 
manners  may  pervade  all  classes.  The  phi- 
lanthropist and  Christian  must  desire  to  break 
down  the  partition-walls  between  human 
beings  in  different  conditions;  and  one  means 
of  doing  this  is  to  remove  the  conscious  awk- 
wardness which  confinement  to  laborious 
occupations  is  apt  to  induce.  An  accomplish- 
ment giving  free  and  graceful  movement, 
though  a  far  weaker  bond  than  intellectual 
or  moral  culture,  still  does  something  to  bring 
those  who  partake  it  near  each  other. 

I  approach  another  subject,  on  which  a 
greater  variety  of  opinion  exists  than  on  the 
last,  and  that  is  the  Theatre.  In  its  present 
state,  the  theatre  deserves  no  encouragement. 
It  is  an  accumulation  of  immoral  influences. 
It  has  nourished  intemperance  and  all  vice. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  the  amuse- 
ment is  radically,  essentially  evil.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  a  theatre  which  would  be  the  noblest 
of  all  amusements,  and  would  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  means  of  reflning  the  taste 


and  elevating  the  character  of  a  people. ,  The 
deep  woes,  the  mighty  and  terrible  passions, 
and  the  sublime  emotions  of  genuine  tragedy, 
are  fitted  to  thrill  us  with  human  sympathies, 
with  profound  interest  in  our  nature,  with  a 
consciousness  of  what  man  can  do  and  dare 
and  suffer,  with  an  awed  feeling  of  the  fearful 
mysteries  of  life.  The  soul  of  the  spectator 
is  stirred  from  its  depths ;  and  the  lethargy  in 
which  so  many  live  is  roused,  at  least  lor  a 
time,  to  some  intenseness  of  thought  and 
sensibility.  The  drama  answers  a  high  pur- 
pose when  it  places  us  in  the  presence  of^the 
most  solemn  and  striking  events  of  human 
history,  and  lays  bare  to  us  the  human  heart 
in  its  most  powerful,  appalling,  glorious 
workings.  But  how  little  does  the  theatre 
accomplish  its  end  ?  How  often  is  it  dis- 
graced by  monstrous  distortions  of  hiunan 
nature,  and  still  more  disgraced  by  profane- 
ness,  coarseness,  indelicacy,  low  wit,  such 
as  no  woman  worthy  of  the  name  can  hear 
without  a  blush,  and  no  man  can  take  plea- 
sure in  without  self-degradation.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  Christian  and  a  refined  people 
can  resort  to  theatres  where  exhibitions  of 
dancing  are  given  fit  only  for  brothels,  and 
where  the  most  licentious  class  in  the  com- 
munity throng  unconcealed  to  tempt  and 
destroy?  That  the  theatre  should  be  suf- 
fered to  exist  in  its  present  degradation  is  a 
reproach  to  the  community.  Were  it  to  fall, 
a  better  drama  might  spring  up  in  its  place. 
In  the  meantime,  is  there  not  an  amuse- 
ment, having  an  affinity  with  the  drama, 
which  might  be  usefully  introduced  among 
us  ?  I  mean  Recitation.  A  work  of  genius, 
recited  by  a  man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm^ 
and  powers  of  elocution,  is  a  veiy  pure  and 
high  gratification.  Were  this  art  cultivated 
and  encouraged,  great  numbers,  now  insen- 
sible to  the  most  beautiful  compositions,  might 
be  waked  up  to  their  excellence  and  power. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  effectual 
•A*ay  of  spreading  a  refined  taste  through  a 
community.  The  drama,  undoubtedly,  ap* 
peals  more  strongly  to  the  passions  than 
recitation;  but  the  latter  brings  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author  more.  Shakspeare,  worthily 
recited,  would  be  better  understood  than  on 
the  stage.  Then,  in  recitation,  we  escape  the 
weariness  of  listening  to  poor  performers,  who, 
after  all,  fill  up  most  of  the  time  at  the 
theatre.  Recitation,  sufficiently  varied,  so  as 
to  include  pieces  of  chaste  wit  as  well  as  oC 
pathos,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  is  adapted  to 
our  present  intellectual  progress  as  much  as 
the  drama  falls  below  it  Should  this  exhi- 
bition be  introduced  among  us  successfully, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  power  of  recita- 
tion would  be  extensively  called  forth,  and 
this  would  be  added  to  our  social  and  do- 
mestic pleasiues. 
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I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  intel-  of  education,  the  invigoration  of  both  body 

lectual  culture,  as  a  defence  against  intern-  and  mind. 

prance,  by  giving  force  and  elevation  to  the  I  am  aware  that  the  views  now  expressed 

mixKl.    It  also  does  great  good  as  a  source  of  may  not  find  unmixed  favour  with  all  the 

amusement ;  and  on  this  ground  should  be  friends  of  temperance.    To  some,  perhaps  to 

spread  through  the  community.    A  cultivated  many,  religion  and  amusement  seem  mutually 

mind  may  be  said  to  have  infinite  stores  of  hostile,  and  he  who  pleads  for  the  one  may 

innocent  gratification.      Everything  may  be  fall  under  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 

made  interesting  to  it,  by  becoming  a  subject  other.     But  to  fight  against  our  nature  is  not 

of  thought   or  inquiry.     Books,    regarded  to  serve  the  cause  of  piety  or  sound  morals. 

merely  as  a  gratification,  are  worth  more  than  God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who  has  con- 

an  the  luxuries  on  earth.    A  taste  for  liter-  stituted  bodv  and  mind  incapable  of  continued 

atnre   secures  cheerful  occupation   for   the  effort,  who  has  implanted  a  strong  desire  for 

unemployed  and  languid  hours  of  life  ;  and  recreation  after  labour,  who  has  made  us  for 

how  many  persons,  in  these  hours,  for  want  smiles  much  more  than  for  tears,  who  has 

of  innocent  resotu'ces,  are  now  impelled  to  made  laughter  the  most  contagious  of  all 

coarse  and  brutal  pleasures  ?     How  many  sounds,  whose  Son  hallowed  a  marriage  feast 

young  men  can  be  found  in  this  city  who,  by  his  presence  and  sympathy,  who  has  sent 

unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion  in  a  book,  the  child  fresh  from  his  creating  hand  to 

and  strangers  to  intellectual  activity,  are  al-  develop  its  natiu«  by  active  sports,  and  who 

most  driven,  in  the  long  dull  evenings  of  has  endowed  both  young  and  old  with  a 

winter,  to  haunts  of  intemperance  and  de  keen  susceptibility  of   enjoyment  from  wit 

praving  society  ?    It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  and  humour, — He,  who  has  thus  formed  us, 

of  the  times  that  lectures  on  literature  and  cannot  have  intended  us  for  a  dull  mono- 

sdexKe  are   taking  their  place  among  our  tonous  life,  and  cannot  firown  on  pleasures 

public  amusements,  and  attract   even   more  which  solace   our  fatigue  and  refresh  our 

than  theatres.    This  is  one  of  the  first-fniits  spirits   for   coming  toils.      It   is   not   only 

of  our  present   intellectual   culture.      What  possible  to  reconcile  amusement  with  duty, 

a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its  wider  out  to  make  it  the  means  of  more  animated 

diffusion  !  exertion,   more  faithful  attachments,    more 

In  these  renuuks,  I  have  insisted  on  the  grateful  piety.     True  religion  is  at   once 

importance  of  increasing   innocent   gratifi-  authoritative  and  benign.      It  calls   us  to 

cations  in  a  community.    Let  us  become  a  suffer,  to  die,  rather  thaui  to  swerve  a  hair's 

more  cheerful,  and  we  shall  become  a  more  breadth  from  what  God  enjoins  as  right  and 

temperate,  people.    To  increase  our  suscep-  good ;  but  it  teaches  us  that  it  is  right  and 

tibihty  of  innocent  pleasure,  and  to  remove  good,   in   ordinary  circumstances,    to  unite 

many  of  the  sufferings  which  tempt  to   evil  relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept    God's  gifts 

habits,  it  woukl  be  well  if  physic^  as  well  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  lighten  the  heart, 

as  moral  education  were  to  receive  greater  at-  in  the  intervals  of  exertion,  by  social  plea- 

teotion.    There  is  a  puny,  half-healthy,  half-  sures.    A  religion,  giving  daric  views  of  God, 

diseased  state  of  the  bod^,  too  common  among  and  infusing  superstitious  fear  of  innocent 

lis,    wbich«   by  produang   melancholy  and  enjoyment,  inst^d  of  aiding  sober  habits, 

restlessness,  and  by  weakening  the  energy  of  will,  by  making  men  abject  and  sad,  impair 

the  wiU,  is  a  strong  incitement  to  the  use  of  their  moral  force,  and  prepare  them  for  in- 

hnrtful  stimulants.    Many  a  case  of  intern-  temperance  as  a  refuge  from  depression  or 

perance  has  had  its  origin  in  bodily  infirmity,  d^pair. 

Physical  vigour  is  not  only  valu^le  for  its  "Two  other  means  remain  to  be  mentioned 

own  sake,  but  it  favours  temperance,  by  open-  for  removing  the  temptations  to  intemperance, 

las  the  mind  to  cheerful  impressions,  and  by  and  these  are  the  discouragement  of  the  use 

removing    those    indescribable  feelings    of  and  the  discouragement  of  the  sale  of  ardent 

snklnf,    diaqaiet,  depression,  which   expe-  spirits  in  the  community. 

rience  alone  can  enable  you  to  understand.  First,  we  should   (uscourage  the  use  of 

I   have  pleaded  for  mental   culture;    but  ardent  spirits  in  the  community.    It  is  very 

nothing  £5  gained  by  sacrificing  the  body  to  plain — too  plain  to  be  insisted  on— that  to 

the  mind.     Let  not  intellectual  education  remove  what  intoxicates  is  to  remove  intoxi- 

be  sought  at  the  expense  of  health.     Let  cation.    In  proportion  as  ardent  spirits  are 

not  oar  children  in  their  early  years  be  in-  banished  from  our  houses,  our  tables,  our 

stmcted.   as  is  too  conunon,  in  close  un-  hospitalities—in   proportion   as   those  who 

ventilated  rooms,  where   they   breathe   for  have  influence  and  authority  in   the  com- 

hovrs    a   tainted   air.     Our  whole   nature  munity  abstain  themselves,  and  lead  their 

most   be  cared  for.    We  must  become   a  dependents   to  abstain,  from  their  ttse— in 

more   cheexfol.  animated  people  ;  and  for  that  proportion  the  occasions  of  exceu  must 

tbti  end  we  rotist  propoce,  in  our  lyitemt  be  diminished,  the  temptations  to  it  must 
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disappear,  U  is  objected.  I  know.  that,  if 
we  begin  to  give  up  what  others  will  abuse, 
we  must  give  up  everything,  because  there  is 
nothing  which  men  will  not  abuse.  I  grant 
it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits  at  which 
concessions  are  to  stop.  Were  we  called  on 
to  relinquish  an  important  comfort  of  life, 
because  others  were  perverting  it  into  ai^ 
instrument  of  c^me  and  woe,  we  should  bq 
bound  to  pai^se  and  deliberate  before  we  act. 
But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up  in  the  ca^ 
before  us.  A^^cnt  spirits  are  not  i^)  impor- 
tant comfort,  and  in  no  degree  a  comfort 
Thej^  give  no  strength;  they  contribute 
nothing  to  health;  they  can  be  abandoned 
without  the  slightest  evi|.  They  aid  men 
neither  to  bear  the  burden  nor  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Ufe ;  and  in  sapng  this,  \  stop 
short  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  enougfi  tp  say 
that  they  never  do  good;  they  gener^y 
Injure.  Xa  their  moderate  use,  they  act.  in 
general,  unfavourably  on  bod;^  and  mind. 
According  to  respectable  physicians,  they  are 
not  digested  like  food,  but  circiilate  un- 
changed like  a  poison  through  the  system. 
Like  other  poisons,  thev  may  occasionally 
benefit  as  medicines ;  but  when  made  a 
beverage  by  the  healthy,  they  never  do  good ; 
they  generally  are  pernicious.  The^  are  no 
more  mtended  by  Ptovidei^ce  for  dnnk,  than 
opium  is  desired  for  food.  Consider  next, 
that  ardent  spirits  are  not  only  without  benefit 
when  moderately  used,  but  that  they  insti^to 
to  immoderate  use ;  that  they  beget  a  craving, 
a  feverish  thirst,  which  multitudes  want  power 
to  resist;  that  in  some  classes  of  society,  great 
numbers  become  their  victims,  are  bereft  by 
them  of  reason,  are  destroyed  in  body  an4 
soul,  destroyed  here  and  hereafter;  that 
families  are  thus  made  desolate.  parent§ 
hurried  to  a  premature  grave,  an4  children 
trained  up  to  crime  and  shame.  Consider 
all  this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the  sight  of 
Cod,  whether  you  are  not  bound  to  use  youf 
wfiole  influence  in  banishing  the  use  of  spirits, 
as  one  of  the  most  permcious  habits,  froo) 
the  community.  If  vou  were  to  «eei  a^  a 
consequence  of  this  beverage,  a  loath^mQ 
and  mortal  di^ea$e  breaking  out  occasionally 
in  all  ranks,  and  sweeping  away  crowds  in 
the  most  depressed  portion  of  society,  would 
you  not  lift  up  your  voices  against  it  ?  And 
is  not  a^  evU  more  terrible  than  pestileiiQa 
the  actu^  fVequent  resiUt  of  the  use  oC 
spirituous  liquors?  That  use  wu  are  boun4 
to  discourage;  and  how?  B^  abstaining 
wholly  yourselves,  by  excluding  ardent  spirit^ 
wholly  from  your  tables,  by  giving  your  whQlfl 
weight  and  authority  to  abstinence.  Thi9 
practical  solemn    testimony,  bom^  by  tb« 

good  and  respectable,  cannot  but  spread  % 
ealthful  public  sentiment  through  the  whQ}« 
community.    This  is  en>e^aUy  cw  4uty  al 


the  present  moment,  when  a  great  combiaed 
effort  of  religious  and  philanthropic  men  is 
directed  against  this  evil,  and  when  an  im- 
pression has  been  made  on  the  community 
surpassing  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  At  the 
present  moment,  he  who  uses  ardent  spirits, 
or  introduces  them  into  his  hospitmities. 
viltnally  arrays  hjmself  against  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  humanity.     He  not  merely 

fives  an  example  to  his  children  and  hi3 
omestics  whicu  he  may  one  day  bitterly 
rue;  he  withstands  the  ^ood  in  their  struggles 
for  the  virtue  and  happmess  of  mankind.  He 
forsakes  the  standard  of  social  reform,  an4 
throws  himself  into  the  ranks  of  its  foes. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  follow  that  we 
should  discoutage  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits. 
What  ought  not  to  be  use4  as  a  beverage, 
ought  not  to  be  sold  as  such.  What  the  g(xx| 
of  the  community  requires  us  to  expel,  no 
man  has  a  moral  right  to  su{^ly.  That  in- 
temperance is  dreadfully  multiplied  Igr  the 
number  of  licensed  shops  for  the  retaihng  of 
spirits,  we  all  know.  That  these  should  be 
shut,  every  good  man  desires.  Law,  how- 
ever, cannot  shut  them  except  in  a  limited 
extent,  or  only  in  a  few  favoured  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  Law  is  here  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  the  legislatiire  can  do  little  unless  sus- 
tained by  the  public  voice.  To  form,  then, 
an  e^liffhtened  and  vigorous  pubUo  senti- 
ment, which  will  demana  the  suppression  of 
these  licensed  nurseries  of  intemperance,  is  a 
duty  to  which  every  good  "lan  is  bound,  and 
a  service  in  which  eadi  may  take  a  share. 
And  i)ot  only  should  the  vending  of  spirits  in 
tl^ese  impure  haunts  be  discouraged;  the 
vending  of  them  by  respectable  mt%  should 
be  regarded  as  a  great  public  enL  The 
retailer  takes  shelter  under  the  wholesale 
dealer,  from  whom  he  purchases  tlie  per- 
nicious draught ;  and  has  he  not  a  right  so 
to  do  ?  Can  we  expect  that  he  should  shrinl( 
^om  spreading  on  a  small  scale  what  others 
spread  largeljf  without  rebuke  ?  Can  we  ex- 
pect his  conscience  to  b^  i^nsitive,  wliipn  be 
treads  in  the  steps  of  men  of  reputation  ?  Of 
the  character  of  those  who.  vend  $pir>ts  I  do 
not  judge.  They  grew  up  in  the  belief  of  the 
Innocence  of  the  traffic,  and  t)iis  conviction 
they  majT  sincerely  retain.  But  error,  though 
sincere,  ^  errpr  still.  Hight  and  wrpng  do 
not  depend  on  human  judgment  or  human 
will  Truth  and  duty  m^  be  hidden  for 
ages;  but  they  remain  u^sha^en  as  Qo4'9 
throne;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  hi«  pro^ 
vidence.  they  are  made  known  to  one  or  % 
few*  th^y  n)ust  be  proclaime4  whoever  may 
be  oppQfied.  Truth,  truth.  U  the  hope  of  tho 
world.  \a\.  \\,  b^  spokeu  in  kindn^s^  bu( 
with  pow^r. 

^me  of  the  means  of  withstanding  intem<t 
peranoe  have  now  been  stated.    Oth^r  tQpics^ 
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vere  there  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  ofier  to 
jrour  attentioD.  But  I  must  pause.  \  will 
only  add  that  every  lover  of  his  race  has 
strong  encouragement  to  exert  himself  for  the 
prevention  of  intemperance.  The  strikino^ 
success  of  societies  instituted  for  this  end 
should  give  animation  and  hope.  But  even 
had  these  associations  and  these  efibrts  failed, 
1  should  not  despair.  From  the  very  terrible- 
ness  of  the  evil,  we  may  derive  incitement  and 
hope  in  our  laboqrs  for  its  suppression.  It 
cannot  be  that  God  has  created  moral  beings 
to  become  brutes,  or  placed  them  in  circum- 
stances irresistibly  impelling  them  to  this 
utter  renunciation  of  the  proper  good  of  their 
nature.  There  are,  there  must  be,  means  of 
pievention  or  cure  for  this  deadliest  mora) 
disease.  The  unhappiness  is,  that  too  many 
of  us  who  qiU  Qurselv^  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance, have  not  virtue  and  love  enough  to 
use  powerfully  the  weapons  of  the  spirit,  for 
the  succour  of  the  tempted  and  fallen.  We 
axe  ourselves  too  sensual  to  rescue  others 
from  sensuality.  The  difference  between  us 
•nd  the  intemperate  man  is  too  small  to  fit 
OS  for  bis  deliverance.  But  that  there  are 
raeans  of  withstanding  intemperance,  that  it 
is  the  design  and  tendency  of  Christianity  to 
laise  up  men  fit  and  worthy  to  wield  these 
oieans.  and  that  there  are  always  some  who 
are  prepared  to  lead  the  ^^-ay  in  this  holy 
work.  I  cannot  doubt.  I  see,  indeed,  a  ter- 
rible energy  in  human  appetites  and  passions. 
But  I  do  not  faint.  Truth  is  mightier  than 
OTOfi  virtue  than  ¥ioe;  God  than  the  evil 
man.  In  contending  earnestly  against  intem- 
perance we  have  the  help  and  friendship  of 
Hun  who  is  Almighty.  We  have  allies  in  all 
that  is  pure,  rational,  divine  in  the  human 
soul,  in  the  progressive  intelligence  of  the 
age.  in  whatever  elevates  public  sentiment,  in 
religion,  in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  the 
yearning  oH  the  parent,  in  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian,  in  the  teaching  of  God's  house, 
in  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit.  With  these 
allies,  friends,  helpers,  let  good  men  not  de- 
^Mir.  but  be  strong  in  the  faith  that,  in 
doe  timo.  they  shall  reap,  if  th^  £Mi|t  uq^ 

Notes. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  causes  of  intemperance 
which  are  found  in  our  state  of  society.  I 
sboold  wrong,  however,  the  community  to 
which  I  belong  were  I  to  leave  the  impression 
that  our  social  condition  offers  nothing  but 
indtements  to  this  vjce.  It  prfsents  obstacle^ 
as  weU  as  affords  facilities  to  it.  And  this 
ought  to  be  undetslood,  as  anenoouragemeot 
ID  the  dfocte  which,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding  iwnarks,  we  are  bound  to  make  for 
iti  tuppressioD.  The  growth  of  inteiligeooe 
aooong  tu  is  a  ppwufril  antagonist  to  intem- 


perance. In  proportion  as  we  awaken  and 
mvigorate  men's  faculties,  wc  help  them  to 
rise  above  a  brutal  life;  we  take  theqi  out  of 
the  power  of  the  present  moment,  enlarge 
their  foresight,  give  them  the  means  of  suc- 
cess in  life,  open  to  them  sources  of  innocent 
pleasure,  and  prepare  them  to  bear  part  in 
respectable  society.  It  is  true  that  intelligence 
or  knowledge  is  not  virtue.  It  may  not  over- 
come selfishness;  but  it  makes  our  self-love 
wiser  and  mor^  reflecting,  ^ves  us  a  better 
understanding  of  our  owQ  mterests,  teaches 
prudence  if  not  generosit^r,  and.  in  this  way, 
IS  a  powerful  guardian  against  ruinous  j^y^y^ts. 
We  have  another  defence  against  intempe- 
rance in  our  freedom.  Freedom  nourishes 
self-respect,  and,  by  removing  all  obstructions 
to  exertion,  by  opeining  to  men  the  means  of 
bettering  their  lot,  favours  an  animated  hope- 
ful industry,  thus  rescuing  a  people  from 
depression,  despondence,  and  languor,  which 
are  among  the  chief  temptations  to  brutaliz- 
ing excess.  It  is  indeed  said  that  freedom 
generates  all  forms  of  licentiousness,  and, 
consequently,  intemperance.  But  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  well-established  fact  that  this  vice  has 
decreased  since  our  struggle  for  independence. 
The  habits  and  manners  of  the  last  generation 
were  more  perilous  to  temperance  than  our 
own.  Social  intercourse  was  more  deformed 
by  excess.  Men  in  n>ature  life  visited  taverns, 
and  the  yotmg  could  not  meet  without  the 
danger  of  drowning  reason  in  wine.  It  is  a 
false  notion  that  we  are  wholly  indebted  for 
our  present  reform  in  this  particular  to  tem- 
perance societies.  These  have  done  great 
good,  and  deserve  great  praise ;  but  the  in- 
fluence which  is  now  carrying  us  on  preceded 
them.  They  are  its  effects,  not  causes.  An 
important  change  of  habits  had  commenced 
before  their  institution,  and  this  secips  to  me 
an  important  view,  and  one  of  the  chief  en- 
couragements to  joint  and  individual  exertion 
for  the  suppression  of  this  vice.  Did  I  be- 
lieve that  our  present  social  condition  offered 
nothing  but  materials  to  intemperance,  that 
it  excluded  aU  contrary  influences,  and  that 
our  whole  hope  for  stemming  this  evil  rested 
on  the  temperance  societies,  I  shovdd  be 
tempted  to  despond.  Such  societies  can 
avail  little,  except  when  they  act  in  concur- 
rence with  causes  in  the  condition  of  society. 
Such  causes  exist,  and  one  great  use  of  tem- 
perance societies  is  to  bring  them  into  more 
energetic  and  extensive  action. 

I  have  notinsifted  on  one  of  the  means  of 
temperance  on  which  great  stress  has  been 
laid-— that  is,  the  influence  of  Public  Opinion.' 
To  bring  this  to  bear  agamst  intemperance 
has  been  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  the  (Jiief 
method  of  subduing  the  evil,  l^oo  much,  I 
think,  10  hoped  from  iu   One  obvioua  remark 
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is,  that  the  classes  roost  exposed  to  intern-  rously,  not  passionately,  tyrannically,  and  wifli 
peranoe  are  removed  very  much  from  the  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Men  cannot  be 
power  of  public  opinion.  But,  passing  over  driven  into  temperance.  Let  the  temperate 
this,  I  thinic  we  generally  look  to  this  influence  become  a  parly,  and  breathe  the  violence  of 
for  more  than  it  can  accomplish.  We  lay  party,  and  they  will  raise  up  a  party  as 
upon  it  a  greater  weight  than  it  can  bear,  violent  as  their  own.  The  friends  of  truth 
Fliblic  opinion  may  even  work  against  the  must  not  call  passion  to  their  aid,  for  the 
cause  which  it  is  meant  to  support,  when  erroneous  and  vicious  have  a  greater  stodc  of 
made  a  substitute  for  individual  exertion.  A  passion  than  they,  and  can  wield  this  weapon 
man,  temperate  because  public  opinion  exacts  to  more  effect.  It  is  not  by  numbers  or  a 
it.  has  not  the  virtue  of  temperance,  nor  a  stable  louder  cry  that  ^bod  men  are  to  triumph  over 
ground  of  temperance  habits.  The  remark  is  the  bad.  Their  goodness,  their  conscious* 
especially  applicable  to  these  times.  Opinion,  ness  of  truth  and  universal  love,  must  be 
in  former  days,  was  more  permanent  than  at  manifested  in  clear,  strong,  benevolent  appeals 
present.  There  were  few  or  no  causes  in  to  the  reason  and  heart.  They  must  sp<^  in 
operation  to  unsettle  general  convictions,  the  tone  of  the  friend  of  their  race.  This  will 
Society  was  cast  into  fixed  forms.  Ages  do  infinitely  more  than  the  clamour  of  hosts, 
passed  away,  and  slight  changes  were  seen  in  It  seems  to  me  an  important  remark  that 
manners  and  in  modes  of  thinking.  But  the  public  opinion  cannot  do  for  virtue  what  it 
present  is  a  revolutionary  age.  Society,  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  essence  of  virtue  to 
breaking  from  its  old  moorings,  is  tossed  on  look  above  opinion.  Vice  is  consistent  with, 
a  restless  and  ever-stormy  ocean.  Opinion  and  very  often  strengthened  by,  entire  sub- 
no  longer  aifords  that  steady  guidance  which  servienqr  to  it  It  is  a  motive  to  be  cautiously 
in  former  limes  supplied  the  place  of  private  used,  because  the  mind  which  passively 
judgment  and  individual  principle.  There  is  yields  to  it  will  find  it  a  debilitating  rather 
no  truth  which  sophistry  does  not  now  assail,  than  an  invigorating  influence.  The  moral 
no  falsehood  which  may  not  become  a  party  independence  which  can  withstand  public 
bond.  The  great  work  to  which  religion  and  sentiment  is  men's  only  safety.  Whenever 
benevolence  are  now  called  is,  not  to  sweep  public  sentiment  shall  be  enlightened  enough 
away  multitudes  by  storm,  not  to  lay  on  men  to  promote  thb  superiority  to  itself,  it  will  be 
the  temporary  brittle  chains  of  opinion,  but  a  noble  spring.  In  proportion  as  it  wars 
to  fix  deep  rational  conviction  in  mdividuals,  against  this  self-subsistence,  it  subverts  the 
to  awaken  the  reason  to  eternal  truth  and  only  foundation  of  substantial  endiuing 
the  conscience  to  immutable  duty.     We  are  reform. 

apt  to  labour  to  secure  to  virtue  the  power  of  It  is  sometimes  very  hazardous  to  attempt 
fashion.  We  must  secure  to  it  the  power  of  to  extirpate  a  common  vice  by  making  it  dis- 
conviction.  It  is  the  essence  of  fashion  to  graceful,  and  passing  on  it  a  sentence  of 
change.  Nothmg  is  sure  but  truth.  No  outlawry.  If,  indeed,  the  vice  be  confined  to 
other  foundation  can  sustain  a  permanent  the  poor  and  obscure,  the  brand  of  infamy 
reform.  The  temperance  which  rests  on  may  easily  be  fixed  on  it ;  but  when  it  spreads 
other  men's  opinions  and  practice  is  not  a  higher,  and  is  taken  under  the  protection  of 
roan's  own  virtue,  but  a  reflection  of  what  fashion,  it  can  not  only  parry  the  weapon  of 
exists  aroimd  hiro.  It  lies  on  the  surface.  It  disgrace  in  the  hand  of  its  adversaries,  but 
has  not  penetrated  the  soul.  tiun  this  against  them.    Fashion  is  singularly 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  great  and  useful  expert  in  the  use  of  ridicule.  What  it  wants 
influence  is  not  denied;  but  it  must  be  in  reason  it  can  supply  in  sneers  and  laughter. 
eiUightened  opinion,  appending  to  the  reason  Sometimes  it  puts  on  indifference  as  a  coat  of 
and  the  conscience  of  tne  individual;  not  to  maiL  It  has  especially  the  art  of  attaching 
passion,  interest,  or  fear,  nor  proscribing  all  the  idea  of  vulgarity  to  a  good  catise ;  and 
who  diff'er.  We  want  public  opinion  to  bear  what  virtue  has  courage  to  encounter  this 
on  tempeimnce,  but  to  act  rationally,  gene-  most  dreaded  form  of  opinion? 
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C**A«tftoMAnarf»of  RdifcMtionti^  Ediwd  portant  interest  of  families  and  of  the  state, 

bywau^cwoodbndje.  Botton.  8to.]  \l  \,^^    therefore,    no   ordinary  claims   to 

Thb  work,  of  which  w«  have  placed  the  title  patronage,  especially  as  it  is  the  only  work  of 

at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  devoted  to  what  the  kind  published  in  the  countiy.  >  Ve  learn. 

it  gcoenlly  aoknowledg^d  to  be  tho  moit  im-  however,  that  the  support  now  given  it  not 
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only  (alls  short  of  its  just  claims,  but  is  so 
iosufiicient  that,  unless  its  circulation  can  be 
extended,  it  must  be  abandoned.  We  are 
ooc  only  grieved  at  this,  but  somewhat  dis- 
appointed ;  for,  although  we  knew  the  ruling 
passion  in  the  community  for  light  and  amus- 
ing reading,  we  did  hope  that  the  acknow- 
ledged importance  of  education,  and  the 
necessity  laid  on  every  parent  to  watch  over 
and  guide  the  young,  would  overcome  the 
repugnance  to  mental  labour,  and  would 
communicate  an  interest  to  details  which, 
separate  from  their  end,  would  be  dry  and 
repuIsiTe.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  com- 
munity are  more  disposed  to  talk  of  education 
io  general  than  to  enter  patiently  and  minutely 
into  its  principles  and  methods — more  disposed 
to  kod  it  than  to  labour  for  it ;  and  on  this 
account  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  say  some- 
Uiing.  however  briefly  and  rapidly,  of  the 
c^ligation  of  regarding  it  as  the  paramount 
<^'ect  of  society,  and  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  make  it  their  task,  or  who 
devote  themselves  to  its  promotion.  We 
icnow  that  we  are  repeating  a  thrice-told  tale, 
are  inviting  attention  to  principles  which 
the  multitude  most  courteously  acknowledge, 
and  as  readily  forget.  But  all  great  truths 
are  apt  to  grow  trite;  and  if  the  moral 
teadier  shotud  fail  to  enforce  them  be- 
cause they  are  worn  by  repetition,  reli- 
gious and  moral  teaching  would  well  nigh 
cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work  be- 
fore us  is,  that  it  is  pledged  to  no  particular 
system  of  education,  but  starts  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  great  defects  of  all 
systems,  and  with  the  disposition  to  receive 
new  lights,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may. 
It  is  DO  partisan.  It  is  the  instrument  of  no 
sect.  It  is  designed  to  improve  our  modes  of 
training  the  young;  to  give  more  generous 
\iews  of  the  objects  of  education  and  of  the 
discipline  by  which  they  may  be  attained ;  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  institutions, 
and  to  aid  in  forming  new  ones  more  suited 
to  our  age  and  country ;  to  unfold  and  diffuse 
those  great  universal  principles  in  which  men 
of  all  parties  may  be  expected  to  agree,  and 
to  point  out  the  application  of  them  in  our 
families  and  schools.  Its  pages  are  open  to 
original  suggestions,  to  discoveries,  to  the 
zealous  xefc^mer,  and  even  to  the  too  sanguine 
innovator.  Its  aim  is  to  be  a  medium  of 
conamnniration  for  all  who  think  on  the  sub- 
ject of  edacatkm.  to  fitmish  new  fects  to  the 
f^ulosopber,  and  to  make  known  the  results 
of  soocesslul  experiments.  Its  liberality  gives 
it  one  strong  daim  to  support. 

Perhaps,  if  it  were  more  confined  in  its 
views,  if  it  were  designed  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a  P^rty  or  sect,  it  would  be  better 
sustained.    Were  it  to  proscribe  one  class, 


and  to  pander  to  the  bad  passions  of  another, 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  sue  for 
more  generous  patronage.  But  is  it  true  that 
a  work  on  education  cannot  find  readers 
without  assuming  the  badge  of  party  ?  Can- 
not the  greatness  of  its  object  secure  atten- 
tion to  its  teachings?  In  what  cla.^  of 
society  ought  it  not  to  find  friends?  \Miat 
parent  has  not  a  deep  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  public  and  private  education  ? 
What  philanthropist  does  not  see  in  this 
the  chief  preparation  of  a  people  for  his 
schemes  of  usefulness?  What  patriot  does 
not  see  in  this  the  main  security  of  free 
institutions  ?  This  cause  is  commended  alike 
to  our  private  and  public  affections;  and 
must  the  only  periodical  devoted  to  it  die 
through  neglect  ? 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  some  who  take 
an  attitude  of  defence  when  pressed  with 
earnest  applications  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. They  think  its  importance  overrated. 
They  say  that  circumstances  chiefly  determine 
the  young  mind,  that  the  influence  of  parents 
and  teachers  is  very  narrow,  and  that  they 
sometimes  dwarf  and  distort  instead  of  im- 
proving the  child,  by  taking  the  work  out  of 
the  hand  of  nature.  These  remarks  are  not 
wholly  unfounded.  The  power  of  parents  is 
often  exaggerated.  To  strengthen  their  sense 
of  responsibility,  they  are  often  taught  that 
they  are  competent  to  effects  which  are  not 
within  their  reach,  and  are  often  discouraged 
by  the  greatness  of  the  task  to  which  they  are 
summoned.  Nothing  is  gained  by  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  true,  and  the  truth  need  not  be 
disguised,  that  parents  cannot  operate  at  plea- 
sure on  the  minds  and  characters  of  the 
young.  Their  influence  is  limited  by  their 
own  ignorance  and  imperfection,  by  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  the  will  of  the  child, 
and  by  its  connection,  from  its  breath,  with 
other  objects  and  beings.  Parents  are  not  the 
only  educators  of  their  ofl&pring,  but  must 
divide  the  work  with  other  and  numerous 
agents.  And  in  this  we  rejoice ;  for,  were  the 
young  confined  to  domestic  influences,  each 
generation  would  be  a  copy  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  progress  of  society  would  cease.  The 
child  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  parents 
alone.  It  is  not  bom  to  hear  but  a  few  voices. 
It  is  brought  at  birth  into  a  vast,  we  may  say 
an  infinite,  school.  '  The  universe  is  charged 
with  the  office  of  its  education.  Innumerable 
voices  come  to  it  from  all  that  it  meets,  sees, 
feels.  .  It  is  not  confined  to  a  few  books 
anxiously  selected  for  it  by  parental  care. 
Nature,  society,  experience,  are  volumes 
opened  everywhere  and  perpetually  before 
its  eyes.  It  takes  lessons  from  every  object 
within  the  sphere  of  its  senses  and  its  activity, 
from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers  of 
spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  from  every 
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associate,  from  every  smiliDg  and  frowning 
countenance,  from  tne  pursuits,  trades,  pro- 
fessions of  the  community  in  which  it  moves, 
from  its  plays,  friendships,  and  dislikes,  from 
the  varieties  of  human  character,  and  from 
the  consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these, 
and  more  than  these,  are  appointed  to  teach, 
awaken,  develop  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  is 
plunged  amidst  friendly  and  hostile  influences, 
to  grow  by  co-operating  with  the  first,  and  by 
resisting  the  last.  The  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed  form,  indeed,  a  most  important 
school,  and  by  their  help  some  men  have 
risen  to  distinction  in  knowledge  and  virtue, 
with  Uttle  aid  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
books. 

Still,  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers 
is  great.  On  them  it  very  much  depends 
whether  the  circumstances  which  surround 
the  child  shall  operate  to  his  good.  They 
must  help  him  to  read,  interpret,  and  use 
wisely  the  great  volumes  of  nature,  society, 
and  experience.  They  must  fix  his  volatile 
glance,  arrest  his  precipitate  judgment,  guide 
his  observation,  teach  him  to  Unk  together 
cause  and  effect  in  the  outward  world,  and 
turn  his  thoughts  inward  on  his  own  more 
mysterious  nature.  The  young,  left  to  the 
education  of  circumstances— left  without 
teaching,  guidance,  restraint — will,  in  all 
probability,  grow  up  ignorant,  torpid  in  in- 
tellect, strangers  to  their  own  powers,  and 
slaves  to  their  passions.  The  fact  that  some 
children,  without  aid  from  parents  or  schools, 
have  struggled  into  eminence,  no  more 
proves  su^aid  to  be  useless,  than  the  fact 
that  some  have  grown  strong  under  physical 
exposures  which  would  destroy  the  majority 
of  the  race,  would  prove  the  worthlessness 
of  the  ordinary  precautions  which  are  taken 
for  the  security  of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents  as  possessing, 
and  as  bound  to  exert,  an  important  influence 
on  the  young.  But  they  cannot  do  the  whole 
work  of  education.  Their  daily  occupation, 
the  necessity  of  labours  for  the  support  of 
their  famiUes,  household  cares,  the  duty  of 
watching  over  the  health  of  their  children, 
and  other  social  relations,  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  parents  to  quaUfy  themselves 
for  much  of  the  teaching  which  the  young 
require,  and  often  deny  them  time  and  op- 
portunity for  giving  instruction  to  which  they 
are  competent.  Hence  the  need  of  a  class 
of  i>ersons  who  shall  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  work  of  education.  In  all 
societies,  ancient  and  modem,  this  want  has 
been  felt ;  the  profession  of  teachers  has  been 
known ;  and  to  secure  the  best  helps  of  this 
kind  to  children  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
parenU,  for  on  these  the  progress  of  their 
children  very  much  depends. 

One  of  the  discouraging  viewa  of  society  at 


the  present  moment  is,  that  whilst  much  is 
said  of  education,  hardly  any  seem  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  securing  to  it  the  best  minds  in 
the  community,  and  of  securing  them  at  any 
price.  A  juster  estimate  of  this  office  begins 
to  be  made  in  our  great  cities;  but,  gene- 
rally, it  seems  to  be  thought  that  anybody 
may  become  a  teacher.  The  most  moderate 
abihty  is  thought  to  be  competent  to  the 
most  important  profession  in  society.  Strange, 
too,  as  it  may  seem,  on  this  point  parents  in- 
cline to  be  economical.  They  who  squander 
thousands  on  dress,  furniture,  amusements, 
think  it  hard  to  pay  comparatively  small  sums 
to  the  instructor ;  and  through  this  ruinous 
economy,  and  this  ignorance  of  the  dignitv  of 
a  teacher's  vocation,  they  rob  their  children 
of  aid  for  which  the  treasures  of  worlds  can 
afford  no  compensation. 

There  ia  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a 
teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  character 
of  the  child.  No  office  should  be  regarded 
with  greater  respect.  The  first  minds  in  the 
community  should  be  encouraged  to  assume 
it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish 
themselves  to  induce  such  to  become  the 
guardians  and  guides  of  their  children.  To 
this  good,  all  their  show  and  luxury  should 
be  sacrificed.  Here  they  should  be  lavish, 
whilst  they  straiten  themselves  in  everything 
else.  They  should  wear  the  cheapest  clothes, 
live  on  the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in  no 
other  way  secure  to  their  families  the  best 
instruction.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to 
accumulate  property  for  their  children,  pro- 
vided they  can  place  them  under  influences 
which  will  aM^iken  their  faculties,  in^ire 
them  with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit 
them  to  b^  a  manly,  useful,  and  honour- 
able part  in  the  world.  No  language  can 
express  the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy 
which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves 
his  intellect,  impoverishes  his  heart.  There 
should  be  no  economy  in  education.  Money 
should  never  be  weighed  against  the  soul 
of  a  child.  It  should  be  poured  out  like 
water  for  the  child's  intellectual  and  moral 
life. 

Parents  ^ould  seek  an  educator  for  the 
young  of  their  families  who  will  become  to 
them  a  hearty  and  efficient  friend,  counsellor, 
coadjutor,  in  their  work.  If  their  circtun- 
stances  will  aUow  it,  they  should  so  limit 
the  school  that  the  instructor  may  know  in- 
timately every  child,  may  become  the  firiend 
of  each,  and  may  converse  frequently  with 
them  in  regard  to  each.  He  should  bo 
worthy  of  their  confidence,  should  find  their 
doors  always  open,  should  be  among  their 
most  welcome  guests,  and  should  study  vrith 
them  the  discipUne  which  the  pccuUarities 
of  each  pupil  may  require.    He  should  give 
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the  parenti  wanuD|f  of  the  least  obliquity  of 
ound  which  he  disoovecs  at  school,  should 
receive  in  return  their  suggestions  as  to  the 
ii^udidousness  of  his  own  methods  in  regard 
to  one  or  another  child,  and  shoiUd  concert 
with  them  the  means  of  arresting  every  evil 
at  its  first  manifestation.  Such  is  the  teacher 
we  need,  and  his  value  cannot  be  paid  in 
gold.  A  roan  of  distinguished  abihty  and 
virtue,  whose  mind  should  be  concentrated  in 
the  work  of  training  as  many  children  as  he 
can  thoroughly  understand  and  guide,  would 
shed  a  light  on  the  path  of  psueots  for  which 
they  often  sigh,  and  would  give  an  impulse 
to  the  young  little  comprehended  under  our 
pcesent  modes  of  teaching.  No  profession 
should  receive  so  liberal  remuneration.  We 
need  not  say  how  Ux  the  community  faU  short 
of  this  estimate  of  the  teacher's  office.  Vety 
many  send  their  children  to  school,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  see  the  instructor  who  is 
operating  daily  and  deeply  on  their  minds 
and  characters.  With  a  blind  confidence, 
perhaps  they  do  not  ask  how  that  work  is 
advancing  on  which  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  fiunily  depend.  Perhaps  they  put  the 
chUdren  tmder  the  daily  control  of  one  with 
whom  they  do  not  care  to  associate.  Perhaps, 
were  they  told  what  they  ought  to  pay  for 
teaching,  they  would  stare  as  if  a  project  for 
robbing  them  were  on  foot,  or  would  suspect 
the  sanity  of  the  friend  who  should  counsel 
them  to  throw  away  so  much  money  in  pur- 
cfaasn^  that  cheapest  of  all  articles,  that 
drug  m  every  market,  instruction  for  their 
children. 

We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided 
more  than  by  the  formation  of  a  body  of  wise 
and  efficient  educators.  We  know  not  any 
class  which  would  contribute  so  much  to  the 
stability  of  the  state,  and  to  domesdc  happi* 
ncss.  Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must  yield  in 
importance  to  the  office  of  training  theyoimg. 
In  truth,  the  ministry  now  accomplishes  little 
for  want  of  that  early  intellectual  and  moral 
discipline  by  which  alone  a  community  can 
be  picpaied  to  distinguish  truth  from  fidse* 
hood,  to  comprehend  the  instructions  of 
the  pulpt,  to  receive  higher  and  broader 
views  of  duty,  and  to  apply  general  prin- 
dpks  to  the  diversified  details  of  life.  A 
body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted,  with  their 
whole  hearts,  to  the  improvement  of  edu* 
cstioii,  aixl  to  the  most  effectual  training  of 
the  young,  would  work  a  fundamental  revo- 
lution in  society.  They  would  leaven  the 
community  with  just  principles.  Their  in- 
fluence would  penetrate  our  families.  Our 
domestic  discipline  would  no  longer  be  left 
to  accident  and  impulse.  What  parent  has 
not  felt  the  need  of  this  aid,  has  not  often 
been  depressed,  beart-sick,  umder  the  con- 


sciousness of  ignorance  in  the  great  work  of 
swaying  the  youthful  mind  I 

We  have  spoken  of  the  office  of  the  educa- 
tion of  human  beings  as  the  noblest  on  earth, 
and  have  spoken  deliberately.  It  is  more 
important  than  that  of  the  statesiqan.  The 
statesman  may  set  fences  round.our  jtroperty 
and  dwellings;  but  how  much  more  are  we 
indebted  to  him  who  calls  forth  the  powers 
and  affections  of  those  for  whom  our  pro- 
perty is  earned,  and  our  dwellings  are  reared, 
and  who  renders  our  children  objects  of 
increasing  love  and  respect  ?  We  go  farther. 
We  maintain  that  higher  ability  is  required 
for  the  office  of  an  educator  of  the  young 
than  for  that  of  a  statesman.  The  highest 
ability  is  that  which  penetrates  farthest  into 
human  natiu^  comprehends  the  mind  in  all 
its  capacities,  traces  out  the  laws  of  thought 
and  moral  action,  understands  the  perfection 
of  human  nature  and  how  it  may  be  ap- 
proached, understands  the  springs,  motives, 
applications,  by  which  the  child  is  to  be 
roused  to  the  most  vigorous  and  harmonious 
action  of  all  its  faculties,  understands  its 
perils,  and  knows  how  to  blend  and  modify 
the  iiifluences  which  outward  circumstances 
exert  on  the  youthful  mind.  The  speculations 
of  statesmen  are  shallow  compared  with  these. 
It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  statesman  to 
watch  over  the  outward  interests  of  a  people ; 
that  of  the  educator  to  quicken  its  soul.  The 
statesman  must  study  and  manage  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  community ;  the 
educator  must  study  the  essential,  the  deepest, 
the  loftiest  principles  of  human  nature.  The 
statesman  works  with  coarse  instruments  for 
coarse  ends ;  the  educator  is  to  work  by  the 
most  refined  influences  on  that  delicate 
ethereal  essence,  the  immortal  soul. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mistakes  as 
to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  different 
vo^tions  of  life.  Noisy,  showy  agency, 
which  is  spread  over  a  great  surface,  and 
therefore  seMom  penetrates  beneath  the  sur- 
face, is  called  glory.  Multitudes  are  blinded 
by  official  dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a 
pigmy,  because  he  happens  to  be  perched  on 
some  eminence  in  church  or  state.  So  the 
declaimer,  who  can  electrify  a  crowd  bv 
passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  images,  which 
give  no  clear  perceptions  to  the  intellect, 
which  develop  no  general  truth,  which  breathe 
no  firm  disinterested  purpose,  passes  for  a 
great  man.  How  few  redact  that  the  greater 
man  is  he  who.  without  noise  or  show,  is 
wisely  fixing  in  a  few  minds  broad,  pregnant, 
generous  principles  of  judgment  and  action, 
and  giving  an  impulse  which  will  carry  them 
on  for  ever  I  Jesus,  with  that  divine  wisdom 
which  separates  him  from  all  other  teachers, 
declared  that  the  first  requisite  for  beooming 
**  ^reat  in  his  kingdom,  which  was  another 
H  a 
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phrase  for  exerdng  a  great  moral  influence, 
was  Humility;  by  which  he  meant  a  spirit 
opposed  to  that  passion  for  conspicuous 
station  with  which  he  saw  his  disciples  in- 
flamed— a  spirit  of  deep,  unpretending  phi- 
lanthropy, manifested  in  sympathy  vnth  the 
wanlft  of  the  mind,  and  in  condescension 
to  any  efforts  by  which  the  ignorant  and 
tempted  might  be  brought  to  truth  and 
virtue.  According  to  these  views,  we  think 
it  a  greater  work  to  educate  a  child,  in  the 
true  and  large  sense  of  that  phrase,  than  to 
rule  a  state. 

Periiaps  the  direction  which  benevolence  is 
taking  at  the  present  day  has  some  influence 
in  turning  from  the  oflice  of  education  the 
high  honour  which  is  its  due.  Benevolence 
is  now  directing  itself  veiy  much  to  public 
objects,  to  the  luleviation  of  misery  on  a  grand 
scale,  to  the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  to 
the  instruction  of  large  bodies,  and  in  this 
form  it  draws  the  chief  notice  and  admiration 
of  multitudes.  Now,  we  are  far  from  wishing 
to  confine  this  action  of  charitpr.  We  respect 
it,  and  recognize  in  it  one  of  the  distinctive 
fruits  of  Christianity.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  purest  benevolence  is  that 
which  acts  on  individuals,  and  is  manifested 
in  oiu*  particular  social  domestic  relations. 
It  requires  no  ^^reat  improvement  in  charity 
to  sympathize  with  the  degradation  and  misery 
into  which  the  millions  of  India  are  sunk  by 
the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  and  other  super- 
stitions. It  is  a  higher  action  of  the  intdlect 
and  heart  to  study  and  understand  thoroughly 
the  character  of  an  individual  who  is  near  us, 
to  enter  into  his  mind,  to  trace  his  defects 
and  sufferings  to  their  true  springs,  to  b^ir 
quietly  and  gently  with  his  frowardness  and 
relapses,  and  to  apply  to  him  patiently  and 
encouragingly  the  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation.  It  is  not  the  highest  attain- 
ment to  be  benevolent  to  those  who  are 
thousands  of  miles  from  us,  whose  miseries 
make  striking  pictures  for  the  imagination, 
who  never  cross  our  paths,  never  interfere 
with  our  interests,  never  try  us  by  their  way- 
wardness, never  shock  us  by  their  coarse 
manners,  and  whom  we  are  to  assist  by  an 
act  of  bountv  which  sends  a  missionary  to 
their  aid.  The  truest  mode  of  enlarging  our 
benevolence  is  not  to  quicken  our  sensibility 
towards  great  masses  or  wide-spread  evils, 
but  to  approach,  comprehend,  sympathize 
with,  and  act  upon,  a  continually  increasing 
number  of  individuals.  It  is  the  glory  of  God 
to  know,  love,  and  act  on  every  individual  in 
his  infinite  creation.  Let  us,  if  vre  can,  do 
good  far  and  wide.  Let  us  send  light  and 
jcY,  if  we  can,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  charity  which  is  now  active  for  distant 
objects  is  noble.  We  only  wish  to  say  that 
it  ranks  behind  the  obscurer  philantlirofiy 


which,  while  it  sympathizes  with  the  race, 
enters  deeply  into  the  minds,  wants,  interests, 
of  the  individuals  within  its  reach,  and  devotes 
itself  patiently  and  vrisely  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual 
and  moral  worth. 

We  would  suggest  it  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  do  good  on  a  grand  and  imposing 
scale,  that  ihty  should  be  the  last  to  cast  into 
the  shade  the  labours  of  the  retired  teacher 
of  the  young ;  because  education  is  the  germ 
of  all  other  improvements,  and  because  all 
their  schemes  for  the  progress  of  society  roust 
fail  without  it  How  oAen  have  the  efforts 
of  the  philanthropist  been  foiled  by  the  pre- 
judices and  brutal  ignorance  of  the  com- 
munity which  he  has  hoped  to  serve,  by  their 
incapacity  of  understanding  him,  of  entering 
into  and  co-operating  with  his  views  I  He 
has  cast  his  seed  on  the  barren  sand,  and  of 
course  reaped  no  fruit  but  disappointment. 
Philanthropists  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that 
they  can  accomplish  particular  reformations, 
or  work  particular  changes  in  a  society, 
although  no  foundation  for  these  improve* 
ments  has  been  laid  in  its  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  They  eicpect  a  people  to  think 
and  act  wisely  in  special  cases,  although 
generally  wanting  in  intelligence,  sound 
judgment,  and  the  capadtv  of  understanding 
and  applying  the  principles  of  reason.  But 
this  partial  improvement  is  a  vain  hope.  The 
physician  who  should  spend  his  skill  on  a 
diseased  limb  whilst  all  the  functions  wero 
deranged  and  the  principle  of  life  almost 
extinguished,  would  get  no  credit  for  skill. 
To  do  men  permanent  good,  we  must  act  on 
their  whole  nature,  and  espedallv  must  aid, 
foster,  and  guide  their  highest  faculdes,  at 
the  fint  period  of  their  development.  If  left 
in  early  ufe  to  sink  into  intellectual  and  moral 
torpor— if  suffered  to  grow  up  unconscious 
of  their  powers,  unused  to  st^y  and  wise 
exertion  of  the  understanding,  and  strangers 
to  the  motives  which  ought  to  sdr  and  guide 
human  activity — they  will  be  poor  subjects  for 
the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist.  Benevolence 
is  short-sighted,  indeed,  and  must  blame 
itself  for  failure,  if  it  do  not  see  in  educatioa 
the  chief  interest  of  the  human  race. 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation  in 
which  the  teacher  is  now  held  may  be  lound 
in  narrow  views  of  education.  The  multitude 
think  that  to  educate  a  child  is  to  crowd  into 
its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge,  to 
teach  the  mechanism  of  reading  and  writing, 
to  load  the  memoiy  with  words,  to  prepare  a 
boy  for  the  routine  of  a  trade.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  they  think  almost  everybody  fit  to 
teach.  The  true  end  of  education,  as  we  have 
•gain  and  again  suggested,  is  to  unfold  and 
direct  ar^ht  our  whole  nature.  Its  office  is 
to  call  forth  power  of  eveiy  kind— power  of 
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thought,  affection,  will,  and  outward  action ; 
power  lo  observe,  to  reason^  to  judge,  to  con- 
trive ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  nrmly,  and 
to  pursue  them  efficiently ;  power  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  to  influence  others ;  power  to 
f^in  and  to  spread  happiness.  Reading  is 
but  an  instrument ;  education  is  to  teach  its 
best  use.  The  intellect  was  created,  not  to 
receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  facts, 
but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisition  of  Truth. 
Accordingly,  education  should  labour  to  in- 
5TMre  a  profound  love  of  truth,  and  to  teach 
the  processes  of  investigation.  A  sound 
logic,  by  which  we  mean  the  sdence  or  art 
which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning 
and  evidence,  in  the  true  methods  of  inquiry, 
and  in  the  sources  of  false  judgments,  is  an 
essential  port  of  a  good  education.  And  yet 
bow  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of 
the  intellect  in  the  common  modes  of  training 
either  rich  or  poor !  As  a  general  rule,  the 
young-  are  to  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
own  teachers,  the  discoverers  of  truth,  the 
interpreters  of  nature,  the  framers  of  science. 
They  are  to  be  helped  to  help  themselves. 
They  should  be  taught  to  observe  and  study 
tbe  world  in  which  they  live,  to  tsace  the 
connections  of  events,  to  rise  from  particular 
facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply 
these  in  ex]>laining  new  phenomena.  Such  is 
a  n^id  outline  of  the  intellectual  education 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  given 
to  all  human  beings;  and  with  this  moral 
education  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well,  how  to 
turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He  should 
study  theworki  as  God's  world,  and  as  tbe 
sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  con- 
nections with  his  fellow-creatures.  A  spirit  of 
htnnanity  should  be  breathed  into  him  from 
an  his  studies.  In  teaching  geography,  the 
physical  and  moral  condition,  the  wants, 
advantages,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  relations  of  climates, 
seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  characters 
and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  man  wherever  he 
dwells.  History  should  be  constantly  used  to 
exercise  the  moral  judgment  of  the  young,  to 
call  forth  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  expose  to  indignation  and 
abhorrence  that  selfish  ambition,  that  passion 
for  dominion,  which  has  so  long  deluged  the 
earth  with  blood  and  woe.  And  not  only 
should  the  excitement  of  just  moral  feeling 
be  proposed  in  every  study.  The  science  of 
morals  should  form  an  important  branch  of 
every  child's  instruction.  One  branch  of 
ethics  should  be  particularly  insisted  on  by 
the  government.  Everjr  school,  established 
by  law,  should  be  specially  bound  to  teach 
the  duties   of  the  dtizen   to  the  state,  to 


unfold  the  principles  of  free  institutions, 
and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened 
patriotism.  From  these  brief  and  imperfect 
views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  wise  educa- 
tion, we  learn  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to 
which  it  is  entrusted,  and  the  importance  of 
seeming  to  it  the  best  minds  of  the  com- 
munity. 

On  reviewing  these  hints  on  the  extent  of 
education,  we  see  that  one  important  topic 
has  been  omitted.  We  have  said  that  it  is 
the  office  of  the  teacher  to  call  into  vigorous 
action  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  must  do 
more.  He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an 
insatiable  craving,  for  knowledge — to  give 
animation  to  study  and  make  it  a  pleasure, 
and  thus  to  communicate  an  impulse  which 
will  endure  when  the  instructions  of  the  school 
are  closed.  The  mark  of  a  good  teacher  is, 
not  only  that  he  produces  great  effort  in  his 
pupils,  but  that  he  dismisses  them  from  his 
care  conscious  of  having  only  laid  the 
foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  and 
resolved  to  improve  themselves.  One  of  the 
sure  signs  of  the  low  state  of  instruction 
among  us  is,  that  tbe  yotmg,  on  leaving 
school,  feel  as  if  the  work  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture were  done,  and  give  up  steady  vigorous 
effort  for  higher  truth  and  wider  knowledge. 
Our  daughters  at  sixteen  and  our  sons  at 
eighteen  or  twenty  hxvtjlnish^d  their  educa- 
tion. The  true  use  of  a  school  is,  to  enable 
and  dispose  the  pupil  to  learn  through  life ; 
and  if  so.  who  docs  not  see  that  the  office  df 
teacher  requires  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal 
minds,  and  of  winning  manners— in  other 
words,  that  it  requires  as  cultivated  men  as 
can  be  found  in  society?  If  to  drive  and  to 
drill  were  the  chief  duties  of  an  instructor— if 
to  force  into  the  mind  an  amount  of  lifeless 
knowledge,  to  make  the  child  a  machine,  to 
create  a  repugnance  to  books,  to  mental 
labour,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge— were 
the  great  objects  of  the  school-room,  then  the 
teacher  might  be  chosen  on  the  principles 
which  now  govern  the  school  committees  in 
no  small  part  of  our  country.  Then  the  man 
who  can  read,  write,  cipher,  and  whip,  and 
will  exercise  his  gifts  at  the  lowest  price, 
deserves  the  precedence  which  he  now  too 
often  enjoys.  But  if  the  human  being  be 
something  more  than  a  block  or  a  brute- if 
he  have  powers  which  proclaim  him  a  child 
of  God,  and  which  were  given  for  noble 
action  and  perpetual  progress— then  a  better 
order  of  thmgs  should  begin  among  us,  and 
trulv  enlightened  men  should  be  siunmoned 
to  the  work  of  education. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  instruction,  we 
observe  that  there  is  another  duty  of  teaahers 
which  requires  that  they  should  be  taken  from 
the  class  of  improved,  wise,  virtuous  men. 
They  are  to  govern  as  well  as  teach.    They 
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most  preserve  order,  and  for  this  end  must  ferocious  in  their  quarrels;  and  their  planters 
inflict  punishment  in  some  of  its  forms.  We  enjoy  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the 
know  that  some  philanthropists  wish  to  banish  worst  masters  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the 
all  punishhnent  from  the  school.  We  would  exception  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  worth  consi- 
not  discourage  their  efforts  and  hopes;  but  deration,  whether  these  rices,  if  they  really 
we  fear  that  the  time  for  this  reform  is  not  exist,  may  not  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
yet  come,  and  that  as  long  as  the  want  of  a  unrestrained,  bartiarous  use  of  whipping  in 
wise  discipline  at  home  supplies  the  teacher  their  schools.  Of  one  thing  we  are  siu%,  that 
with  so  many  lawless  subjects,  he  will  be  the  discipline  of  a  school  has  an  important 
compelled  to  use  other  restraints  than  kindness  influence  on  the  character  of  a  child;  and 
and  reason.  Punishment,  we  fear,  cannot  that  a  just,  mild,  benevolent  teacher,  who 
be  dispensed  with ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  procures  oider  by  methods  which  tlie  moral 
administered  most  deliberately,  righteously,  sense  of  his  pupils  approves,  is  perpetually 
judiciously,  and  with  a  wise  adaptation  to  the  spreading  around  him  his  own  virtues.  Should 
character  of  the  child,  we  all  feel;  and  can  it  not  our  teachers,  then,  be  sought  from  the 
then  be  safelv  entrusted,  as  is  too  much  the  class  of  the  most  enhghtened  and  excellent 
case,  to  teachers  undisciplined  in  mind  and  men? 

heart  ?  Corporal  punishment  at  present  has  Our  limits  allow  us  to  add  but  one  more 
a  place  in  almost  all  our  schools  for  boys,  remaric  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  It 
and  perhaps  in  some  for  girls.  It  may  be  is  important  that  they  should  be  able  to  co- 
necessary.  But  ought  not  everv  parent  to  operate  with  parents  in  awakening  the  reli- 
have  some  seciuity  that  his  child  shall  not  gious  principle  in  the  young.  We  would  not 
receive  a  blow  unless  inflicted  in  wisdom,  of  course  admit  into  schools  the  peculiarities 
justice,  and  kindness?  And  what  security  of  the  denominations  which  divide  the  Chris- 
can  he  have  for  this  but  In  the  improved  tian  world.  But  religion  in  its  broadest  sense 
characterof  the  instructor?  We  have  known  should  be  taught.  It  should  indirectly  mix 
mournful  effects  of  injudicious  corporal  with  all  teaching.  The  young  mind  should 
pimishment.  We  have  known  a  blow  to  be  guided  through  nature  and  human  history 
alienate  a  child  from  his  father,  to  stir  up  to  the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  universe; 
bitter  hatred  towards  his  teacher,  and  to  and,  still  more,  the  practical  principles  and 
indispose  him  to  study  and  the  pursuit  of  spirit  of  Christianity  should  be  matters  of 
knowledge.  We  cannot  be  too  unwilling  to  direct  inculcation.  We  know  no  office  re- 
place our  children  under  the  care  of  pas-  quiring  greater  wisdom  ;  and  none  but  the 
sionale  teachers,  who,  having  no  rule  over  wise  and  good  should  be  invited  to  discharge 
their  own  spirits,  cannot  of  course  rule  others,  it. 

or  of  weak  and  unskilful  teachers,  who  are  We  know  that  it  will  be  objected  to  the 
obliged  to  supply  by  severity  the  want  of  a  views  now  given,  that  few,  very  few,  will  be 
wise  firmness.  It  is  wonderml  how  thought-  able  to  pay  for  such  teachers  as  we  recom- 
lessly  parents  expose  their  children  to  cor-  mend.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
poral  punishment.  Our  laws  have  expunged  a  large  class  who,  if  they  had  the  will, 
whipping  from  the  penal  code,  and  the  felon  and  would  deny  themselves  as  they  ought, 
is  exempted  from  this  indignity.  But  how  might  procure  excellent  instructors  for  their 
many  boys  are  subjected  to  a  whipper  in  the  children ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  let  them  do 
shape  of  a  schoolmaster,  whose  whole  mys-  their  best,  let  them  but  throw  their  hearts 
tery  of  discipline  lies  in  the  ferule !  Tne  into  this  cause,  and  improvements  will  be 
discipline  of  a  school  is  of  vast  importance  effected  which  have  not  been  anticipated,  per- 
in  its  moral  influence.  A  boy  compelled  for  haps  not  conceived.  We  acknowledge,  how- 
six  hours  each  day  to  see  the  countenance  ever,  that  our  remarks  have  been  intended 
and  hear  the  voice  of  an  unfeeling,  petulant,  chiefly  for  the  opulent.  Let  an  interest  in 
passionate,  unjust  teacher,  is  plac^  in  a  education  be  awakened  in  this  class,  and  let 
school  of  vice.  He  is  all  the  time  learning  more  generous  means  for  its  promotion  be 
lessons  of  inhumanity,  hardheartedness.  and  employed,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  teach- 
injustice.  The  English  are  considered  by  ing  of  all  classes  will  be  advanced,  the  talent 
the  rest  of  Euroi>e  as  inclined  to  cruelty,  of  the  country  will  be  more  and  more  directed 
Their  common  people  are  said  to  be  wanting  to  the  office  of  instruction,  and  the  benefit 
in  mercy  to  the  inferior  animals  and  to  be  will  spread  through  the  whole  community. 
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fReview  of  a  Discourse  coacemiiur  the  Inflaence  of  America  of  quickening  all  tO  join  their  laboUTSfor  the 

rXiSS^  S^wJ.T^rjf ,ruu7,^'f.?i.'  PjbUo  good  that  we  offer  the  present  plea  in 
riuiackitiua.  October  i9,  iSaj,  By  c.  J.  ingeraoiLj         behalf  Of  a  national  urerature. 

•  To  show  the  importance  which  we  attach 

We  shall  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this  article»  to  the  subject,  we  begin  with  some  remarks 
as  ministers  are  sometimes  said  to  use  their  on  what  we  deem  the  distinction  which  a 
texts.  We  shall  make  it  a  point  to  start  from,  nation  should  most  earnestly  covet.  We  be- 
not  the  subject  of  our  remarks.  Our  purpose  lieve  that  more  distinct  apprehensions  on  this 
is  to  treat  of  the  importance  and  means  of  a  point  are  needed,  and  that,  for  want  of  them. 
National  Literature.  The  topic  seems  to  us  the  work  of  improvement  is  carried  on  with 
a  ^reat  one,  and  to  have  intimate  connections  less  energy,  consistency,  and  wisdom,  than 
with  morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  with  all  may  and  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
our  public  interests.  Our  views  will  be  given  The  great  distinction  of  a  cotmtry,  then,  is  that 
with  great  freedom,  and,  if  they  serve  no  other  it  pr^uces  superior  men.  Its  natural  advan- 
purpose  than  to  recommend  the  subject  to  tages  are  not  to  be  disdained,  but  they  are  of 
more  general  attention,  one  of  our  principal  secondary  importance.  No  matter  what  races 
objects  will  be  accomplished.  of  animals  a  country  breeds — the  great  ques- 

We  begin  with  stating  what  we  mean  by  tion  is,  Does  it  breed  a  noble  race  of  men  ?  No 
natwnal  literature.  We  mean  the  expression  matter  what  its  soil  may  be— the  great  ques- 
of  a  nation's  mind  in  writmg.  We  mean  the  tion  is,  How  far  is  it  prolific  of  moral  and 
productionamong  a  people  of  important  works  intellectiial  power  ?  No  matter  how  stem  its 
m  philosophy,  and  in  the  departments  of  ima-  climate  is,  if  it  nourish  force  of  thought  and 
gination  and  taste.  We  mean  the  contribu-  virtuous  purpose.  These  are  the  products  by 
tions  of  new  truths  to  the  stock  of  human  which  a  country  is  to  be  tried,  and  institutions 
knowledge.  We  mean  the  thoughts  of  pro-  have  value  onlv  by  the  impulse  which  they 
found  and  original  rainds,  elaborated  by  the  give  to  the  mind.  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
toil  of  composition,  and  fixed  and  made  im-  that  the  noblest  men  grow  where  nothing  else 
mortal  in  books.  We  mean  the  manifestation  will  grow,  lliis  we  do  not  believe,  for  mind 
of  a  nation's  intellect  in  the  only  forms  by  is  not  the  creature  of  climate  or  soil.  But 
which  it  can  multiply  itself  at  hom^,  and  send  were  it  true,  we  should  say  that  it  were  better 
itself  abroad.  Wc  mean  that  a  nation  shall  to  live  among  rocks  and  sands  than  in  the 
take  a  place,  by  its  authors,  among  the  lights  most  genial  and  productive  region  on  the  tiicc 
of  the  world.     It  will  be  seen  that  we  include  of  the  earth. 

under  literature  all  the  writings  of  superior  As  yet,  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation  on 
minds,  be  the  subjects  what  they  may.  We  which  we  have  insisted  has  been  scarcely  re- 
are  aware  that  the  term  is  often  confined  to  cognized.  The  idea  of  forming  a  superior 
compositions  which  relate  to  hmnan  nattu^  race  of  men  has  entered  little  into  schemes  of 
and  human  life;  that  it  is  not  generally  ex-  policy.  Invention  and  effort  have  been  ex- 
tended to  physical  science ;  that  mind,  not  pended  on  matter  much  more  than  on  mind, 
matter,  is  regarded  as  its  main  subject  and  Lofty  piles  have  been  reared ;  the  earth  has 
sphere.  But  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  groaned  under  pyramids  and  palaces.  1  he 
are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  exact  thought  of  building  up  a  nobler  order  of 
partition.  All  the  objects  of  human  thought  intellect  and  character  has  hardly  crossed 
flow  into  one  another.  Moral  and  physical  the  most  adventurous  statesman.  We  beg 
truths  have  many  bonds  and  analogies,  and,  that  we  may  not  be  misapprehended.  We 
whilst  the  former  are  the  chosen  and  noblest  offer  these  remarks  to  correct  what  we  deem 
themes  of  literature,  we  are  not  anxious  to  a  disproportioned  attention  to  physical  good, 
divorce  them  from  the  latter,  or  to  shut  and  not  at  all  to  condemn  the  expenditure  of 
them  up  in  a  separate  department.  The  ingenuity  and  strength  on  the  outward  world. 
expression  of  superior  mind  in  writing  we  There  is  a  harmony  between  all  our  great 
regard,  then,  as  a  nation's  literature.  We  interests,  between  inward  and  outward  im- 
r^ard  its  gifted  men,  whether  devoted  to  provements;  and,  by  establishing  among  them 
the  exact  sciences,  to  mental  and  ethical  a  wise  order,  all  will  be  secured.  We  have 
philosophy,  to  history  and  legislation,  or  to  no  desire  to  shut  up  man  in  his  own  spiritual 
fiction  and  poetry,  as  forming  a  noble  Intel-  nature.  The  mind  was  made  to  act  on  matter, 
kctoal  brotl^hood ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  and  it  grows  by  ezpr«ssing  itself  in  material 
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forms.  We  belie^'e,  too,  that,  in  proportion, 
as  it  shall  gain  intellectual  and  moral  power, 
it  will  exert  itself  with  increased  energy  and 
delight  on  the  outward  creation;  will  pour 
itself  forth  more  freely  in  useful  and  orna- 
mental arts;  will  rear  more  magnificent  struc- 
tures, and  will  call  forth  new  beauties  in 
nature.  An  intelligent  and  resolute  spirit  in 
a  community  perpetually  extends  its  triumphs 
over  matter.  It  can  even  subject  to  itself  the 
most  unpromising  region.  Holland,  dyked 
from  the  ocean— Venice,  rising  amidst  the 
waves— and  New  England,  bleak  and  rock- 
bound  New  England,  converted  by  a  few 
generations  from  a  wilderness  into  smiling 
fields  and  opulent  cities— point  us  to  the  mind 
as  the  great  source  of  physical  good,  and 
teach  us  that,  in  making  the  cultiu^  of  man 
our  highest  end,  we  shall  not  retard  but 
advance  the  cultivation  of  nature. 

The  question  which  we  most  solicitously 
ask  about  this  country  is,  what  race  of  men  it 
is  likely  to  produce.  We  consider  its  liberty 
of  vadue  only  as  far  as  it  favours  the  growth 
of  men.  What  is  hberty?  The  removal  of 
restraint  from  human  powers.  Its  benefit  is 
that  it  opens  new  fields  for  action  and  a  wider 
range  for  the  mind.  The  only  freedom  worth 
possessing  is  that  which  gives  enlargement  to 
a  people's  energy,  intellect,  and  virtues.  The 
savage  makes  his  boast  of  freedom.  But 
what  is  its  worth  ?  Free  as  he  is,  he  continues 
for  ages  in  the  same  ignorance,  leads  the  same 
comfortless  life,  sees  the  same  untamed  wil- 
derness spread  around  him.  He  is  indeed 
free  from  what  he  calls  the  yoke  of  civil  insti- 
tutions. But  other  and  worse  chains  bind' 
him.  The  very  privation  of  civil  government 
is  in  effect  a  chain  ;  for,  by  withholding  pro- 
tection from  property,  it  virtually  shackles  the 
arm  of  industiy,  and  forbids  exertion  for  the 
amelioration  of  his  lot.  Progress,  the  growth 
of  power,  is  the  end  and  boon  of  Uberty ;  and, 
witnout  this,  a  people  may  have  the  name 
but  want  the  substance  and  spirit  of  free- 
dom. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  enlarging  on 
these  views  because  we  feel  that  our  attach- 
ment to  our  country  must  be  very  much  pro- 
portioned to  what  we  deem  its  tendency  to 
form  a  generous  race  of  men.  We  pretend 
not  to  have  thrown  off  national  feeling ;  but 
we  have  some  stronger  feelings.  We  love 
our  country  much,  but  mankind  more.  As 
men  and  Christians,  our  first  desire  is  to  see 
the  improvement  of  human  nature.  We  de- 
sire to  see  the  soul  of  man  wiser,  firmer, 
nobler,  more  conscious  of  its  imperishable 
treasures,  more  beneficent  and  powerful,  more 
jjive  to  its  connection  with  God,  more  able  to 
use  pleasure  and  prosperity  aright,  and  more 
victorious  over  poverty,  adversity,  and  pain. 
''n  our  survey  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 


the  great  question  which  comes  to  us  is  this, 
Where  and  under  what  institutions  are  men 
most  likely  to  advance  ?  Where  are  the  sound- 
est minds  and  the  purest  hearts  formed?  What 
nation  possesses,  in  its  history,  its  traditions 
its  government,  its  religion,  its  manners,  its 
pursuits,  its  relations  to  other  communides, 
and  especially  in  its  private  and  public  means 
of  education,  the  instruments  and  pledges  of 
a  more  resolute  virtue  and  devotion  to  truth, 
than  we  now  witness  ?  Such  a  nation,  be  it 
where  it  may,  will  engage  our  wannest  in- 
terest. We  love  our  country,  but  not  blindly. 
In  all  nations  we  recognize  one  great  family, 
and  our  chief  wish  for  our  native  land  is  that 
it  may  take  the  first  rank  among  the  lights 
and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

These  views  will  explain  the  vast  importance 
which  we  attach  to  a  national  literature.  By 
this,  as  we  have  said,  we  understand  the  ex- 
pression of  a  nation's  mind  in  writing.  It  is 
the  action  of  the  most  gifted  understandings 
on  the  community.  It  throws  into  circulation 
through  a  wide  sphere  the  most  quickening 
and  beautiful  thoughts  which  have  grown  up 
in  men  of  laborious  study  or  creative  genius. 
It  is  a  much  higher  work  than  the  communi- 
cation of  a  gifted  intellect  in  discourse.  It 
is  the  mind  giving  to  multitudes,  whom  no 
voice  can  reach,  its  compressed  and  selected 
thoughts  in  the  most  lucid  order  and  attrac- 
tive forms  which  it  is  capable  of  inventing. 
In  other  words,  Uterature  is  the  concentratioa 
of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  itself 
abroad  and  multiplying  its  energy. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  literature,  it  is 
plainly  an\png  the  most  powerful  methods  of 
exalting  the  character  of  a  nation,  of  forming 
a  better  race  of  men ;  in  truth,  we  apprehend 
that  it  may  claim  the  first  rank  among  the 
means  of  improvement.  We  know  nothing 
so  fitted  to  the  advancement  of  society  as  to 
bring  its  higher  minds  to  bear  upon  the  mul- 
titude; as  to  establish  close  connections  be- 
tween the  more  and  less  gifted ;  as  to  spread 
far  and  wide  the  light  which  springs  up 
in  meditative,  profound,  and  sublime  under- 
standings. It  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
one  of  his  most  benevolent  laws,  that  the 
human  race  should  be  carried  fon^'ard  by  im- 
pulses which  originate  in  a  few  minds,  perhaps 
m  an  individual  ;  and  in  this  way  the  most 
interesting  relations  and  dependencies  of  life 
are  framed.  When  a  great  truth  is  to  be 
revealed,  it  does  not  flash  at  onqe  on  the 
race,  but  dawns  and  brightens  on  a  superior 
understanding,  from  which  it  is  to  emanate 
and  to  illumine  future  ages.  On  the  faithful- 
ness of  great  minds  to  this  awful  function,  the 
progress  and  happiness  of  men  chiefly  de- 
pend. The  most  illustrious  beneCactors  of 
the  race  have  been  men  who,  having  risen  to 
great  truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust 
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for  their  kmd,  and  have  borne  witness  to 
tllem  amidst  general  darkness,  under  scorn 
and  peisecntioD,  periiaps  in  the  face  of  death. 
Such  men.  indeed,  have  not  ahvays  made 
contributions  to  literature,  for  their  condition 
bas  not  allowed  them  to  be  authors;  but  we 
dPe  the  transmission,  perpetuity,  and  im- 
nxntal  power  of  their  new  and  high  thoughts 
to  kincfa^  spirits,  which  have  concentrated 
aad  fixed  them  in  books. 

The  quickening  influences  of  literature  need 
DOC  be  urged  on  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  who  of 
coarse  know  the  spring  given  to  the  human 
mind  t^  the  revival  of  ancient  learning. 
Through  their  writings,  the  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity have  exercised  a  sovereignty  over  these 
later  ages  not  enjoyed  in  their  own.  It  is 
more  important  to  observe  that  the  influence 
of  literature  is  perpetually  increasing;  for, 
through  the  press  and  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, its  sphere  is  indefinitely  enlarged. 
Reading,  once  the  privilege  of  a  few,  is  now 
the  occupation  of  multitudes,  and  is  to  become 
one  of  the  chief  gratifications  of  all.  Books 
penetrate  everywhere,  and  some  of  the  works 
of  genius  find  their  way  to  obscure  dwellings 
which,  a  little  while  ago.  seemed  barred 
against  all  intellectual  light.  Writing  is  now 
*he  mightiest  instrument  on  earth.  Through 
this  the  mind  has  acquired  a  kind  of  omni- 
presence. To  IJterattu'e  we  then  look,  as  the 
chief  means  of  forming  a  better  race  of  human 
bnngs.  To  superior  minds,  which  may  act 
through  this,  we  look  for  the  impuls^  by 
which  their  country  is  to  be  carried  forward. 
We  would  teacb  them  that  they  are  the  depo- 
sitories of  the  highest  power  on  earth,  and 
that  on  them  the  best  hopes  of  society  rest. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  think  that  we 
are  exalting  intellectual  above  moral  and  reli- 
gksus  tndBueiK:e.  They  roa^  tell  us  that  the 
teaching  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  not  by 
philosophers  and  boasters  of  wisdom,  but  by 
the  coroparativ^y  weak  and  foolish,  is  the 
great  means  of  renovating  the  world.  This 
troth  we  indeed  rewd  as  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."  cut  let  none  iniagme  that 
its  diosen  temple  is  an  uncultivat^  mind, 
and  that  it  selects,  as  its  chief  organs,  the  lips 
of  the  tmleamed.  Religious  and  moral  truth 
is  indeed  appointed  to  carry  forward  man- 
kind ;  but  not  as  conceived  and  expounded 
by  narrow  minds,  not  as  darkened  by  the 
ignorant,  not  as  debased  by  the  superstitious, 
not  as  subtilized  by  the  visional,  not  as 
thundered  out  by  the  intolerant  fanatic, 
not  as  turned  into  a  drivelling  cant  by  the 
hypocrite.  Like  all  other  truths,  it  requires 
for  its  full  reception  and  powerful  communi- 
cation a  free  and  vigorous  intellect.  Indeed, 
its  grandeur  and  infinite  connectior\s  demand 
a  more  earnest  and  various  use  of  our  faculties 


than  any  other  subject  As  a  single  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  all 
moral  and  religious  truth  may  be  reduced  to 
one  great  and  central  thought,  Perfection  of 
Mind ;  a  thought  which  comprehends  all  that 
is  glorious  in  the  Divine  nature,  and  which 
reveals  to  us  the  end  and  happiness  of  our 
own  existence.  This  perfection  has  as  yet 
only  dawned  on  the  most  gifted  human 
beings,  and  the  great  purpose  of  our  present 
and  future  existence  is  to  enlarge  oiu:  con- 
ceptions of  it  without  end,  and  to  embody 
and  make  them  manifest  in  character  and 
life.  And  is  this  sublime  thought  to  grow 
within  us,  to  refine  itself  from  error  and  im- 
pure mixture,  to  receive  perpetual  accessions 
of  brightness  from  the  study  of  God,  man, 
and  nature,  and  especially  to  be  communicated 
powerfully  to  others,  without  the  vigorous 
exertion  of  our  intellectual  nature?  Religion 
has  been  wronged  by  nothing  more  than  by 
being  separated  from  intellect ;  than  by  being 
removed  from  the  province  of  reason  and  free 
research  into  that  of  mystery  and  authority, 
of  impulse  and  feeling.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
pre\'alent  forms  or  exhibitions  of  Christianitv 
are  comparatively  inert,  and  that  most  which 
is  written  on  the  subject  is  ot  little  or  no 
worth.  Christianity  was  given,  not  to  contra- 
dict and  degrade  the  rational  nature,  but  to 
call  it  forth,  to  enlarge  its  range  and  its 
powers.  It  admits  of  endless  development, 
it  is  the  last  truth  which  should  remain  sta- 
tionary. It  ought  to  be  so  explored  and  so 
expressed  as  to  take  the  highest  place  in  a 
nation's  literature,  as  to  exalt  and  purify  all 
other  literature.  From  these  remarks  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  eflicacy  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  literary  or  intellectual  influence  in 
the  work  of  human  improvement,  is  consistent 
with  the  supreme  importance  of  moral  and 
religious  truth. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  convejring  the  im- 
pressions which  we  have  aimed  to  make,  our 
readers  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  with 
interest  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
literature  among  ourselves.  Do  we  possess, 
indeed,  what  may  be  called  a  national 
literature  ?  Have  we  produced  eminent 
writers  in  the  various  departments  of  intel- 
lectual effort  ?  Are  our  chief  resources  of 
instruction  and  literary  enjoyment  furnished 
from  ourselves?  We  regret  that  the  reply 
to  these  questions  is  so  obvious.  The  few 
standard  works  which  we  have  produced,  and 
which  promise  to  live,  can  hardly,  by  any 
courtesy,  be  denominated  a  national  literature. 
On  this  point,  if  marks  and  proofs  of  our  real 
condition  were  needed,  we  should  find  them 
in  the  current  apologies  for  our  deficiencies. 
Our  writers  are  accustomed  to  plead  in  our 
excuse  our  youth,  the  necessities  of  a  newly 
settled  country,  and  the  direction  of  our  best 
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talents  to  practical  life.  Be  the  pleas  soffi-  truths,  which  can  alone  originate  a  command- 
cient  or  not,  one  thing  they  prove,  and  that  is  hig  literature.  The  truth  ought  to  be  known, 
our  consciousness  of  having  failed  to  make  There  is  among  us  much  superficial  know- 
important  contributions  to  the  interests  of  the  ledge,  but  httle  severe  penevering  research  ; 
intellect.  We  have  few  names  to  place  by  little  of  that  consuming  passion  for  new  truth 
the  side  of  the  great  names  in  science  and  which  makes  outward  things  worthless ;  Utile 
literature  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  We  resolute  devotion  to  a  high  intellectual  culture, 
want  those  lights  which  make  a  country  con-  There  is  nowhere  a  Hterary  atmosphere,  or 
spicuous  at  a  distance.  Let  it  not  be  said  such  an  accumulation  of  literary  influence,  as 
that  Etux)pean  envy  denies  our  just  claims,  determines  the  whole  strength  of  the  mind  to 
In  an  age  like  this,  when  the  literary  world  its  own  enlargement,  and  to  the  manifestation 
forms  a  great  family,  and  the  products  of  of  itself  in  enduring  forms.  Few  among  us 
mind  are  circulated  more  rapidly  than  those  can  be  said  to  have  followed  out  any  great 
of  machinery,  it  is  a  nation's  own  fault  if  its  subject  of  thought  patiently,  laboriously,  so 
name  be  not  pronounced  with  honour  beyond  as  to  know  thoroughly  what  others  have  dis- 
itself.  We  have  ourselves  heard,  and  de-  covered  and  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to 
lighted  to  hear,  beyond  the  Alps,  our  coun-  occupy  a  ground  from  which  new  views  may 
try  designated  as  the  land  of  Franklin.  This  be  gained.  Of  course  exceptions  are  to  be 
name  had  scaled  that  mighty  barrier,  and  found.  This  country  has  produced  original 
made  us  known  where  our  institutions  and  and  profound  thinkers.  We  have  named 
modes  of  life  were  hardly  better  understood  FrankUn,  and  we  may  name  Edwards,  one  of 
than  those  of  the  natives  of  our  forests.  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  though  unhappily 

We  are  accustomed  to  console  ourselves  for  his  mind  was  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  to  litera- 
the  absence  of  a  commanding  literature  by  ture,  and  we  fear  to  religion,  by  vassalage  to 
urging  our  superiority  to  other  nations  in  our  a  false  theology.  His  work  on  the  Will 
institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  elementary  throws,  indeed,  no  light  on  human  nature, 
knowledge  through  all  classes  of  the  com-  and,  notwithstanding  the  nobleness  of  the 
munity.  We  have  here  just  cause  for  boast-  subject,  gives  no  great  or  elevated  thoughts  ; 
ing,  though  perhaps  less  than  we  imagine,  but,  as  a  specimen  of  logical  acuteness  and 
That  there  are  gross  deflciences  in  our  com-  controversial  power,  it  certainly  ranks  in  the 
mon  schools,  and  that  the  amount  of  know-  very  highest  class  of  metaphysical  writings, 
ledge  which  they  communicate,  when  com-  We  might  also  name  living  authors  who  do 
pared  with  the  time  spent  in  its  acquisition,  honour  to  their  country.  Still,  we  may  say 
IS  lamentably  small,  the  community  begin  to  we  chiefly  priic  what  has  been  done  among  us 
feel.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  higher  and  as  a  promise  of  higher  and  more  extensive 
more  quickening  kind  of  instruction  than  the  effort.  Patriotism,  as  well  as  virtue,  forbids 
labouring  part  of  society  have  yet  received,  us  to  bum  incense  to  national  vanity.  The 
and  we  rejoice  that  the  ciy  begins  to  be  heard,  truth  should  be  seen  and  felt.  In  an  ^c  of 
But,  allowing  our  elementary  institutions  to  great  intellectual  activity,  we  rely  chiefly  for 
be  ever  so  perfect,  we  confess  that  they  do  not  intellectual  excitement  and  enjoyment  on 
satisfy  us.  We  want  something  more.  '  A  foreign  minds ;  nor  is  our  own  mind  felt 
dead  level  of  intellect,  even  if  it  should  rise  abroad.  Whilst  clamouring  against  depen- 
above  what  is  common  in  other  nations,  dence  on  European  manufactures,  we  con- 
would  not  answer  our  wishes  and  hopes  for  tentedly  rely  on  Europe  for  the  nobler  and 
our  country.  We  want  great  minds  to  be  more  important  fal>rics  of  the  intellect.  We 
formed  among  us— minds  which  shall  be  felt  b<Kist  of  our  political  institutions,  and  receive 
afar,  and  through  which  we  may  act  on  the  our  chief  teachings,  books,  impressions,  from 
worid.  We  want  the  human  intellect  to  do  the  school  of  monarchy.  True,  we  labour 
its  utmost  here.  We  want  this  people  to  under  disadvantages.  But,  if  our  hberty 
obtain  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  human  deserves  the  praise  which  it  receives,  it  is 
race,  by  adding  strength  to  the  foundation,  more  than  a  balance  for  these.  We  believe 
and  fulness  and  splendour  to  the  development,  that  it  is.  We  believe  that  it  does  open  to  us 
of  moral  and  religious  truth ;  by  originality  an  indefinite  intellectual  progress.  Did  we 
of  thought,  by  discoveries  of  science,  and  by  not  so  regard  it,  we  should  value  it  little.  If 
contributions  to  the  refining  pleasures  of  taste  hereditary  governments  minister  most  to  the 
and  imagination.  growth  of  the  mind,  it  were  better  to  restore 

With  these  views,  we  do  and  must  lament  them  than  to  cling  to  a  barren  freedom.  Let 
that,  however  we  surpass  other  nations  in  pro-  us  not  expose  liberty  to  this  reproach.  Let 
viding  for  and  spreading  elementary  instruc-  us  prove,  by  more  generous  provisions  for  the 
tion,  we  fall  behind  many  in  provision  for  the  dimision  of  elementary  knowledge,  for  the 
Mberal  training  of  the  intellect,  for  forming  training  of  great  minds,  and  for  the  joint 
Teat  scholars,  for  communicating  that  pro-  culture  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 

nd  knowledge,  and  that  thkst  for  higher  that  we  are  more  and  more  tnstructed  by 
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feedom  in  the  worth  and  greatness  of  human 
nattire,  and  in  the  obligation  of  contributing 
to  its  strength  and  glory. 

We  hare  spoken  of  the  condition  of  our 
literature.  We  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  obstruct  its  advance- 
ment ;  and  we  are  immediately  struck  by  one 
so  prevalent  as  to  deserve  distinct  notice. 
"We  refer  to  the  common  doctrine  that  we 
need,  In  this  country,  useful  knowledge, 
rather  than  profound,  extensive,  and  elegant 
literature,  and  that  this  last,  if  we  covet  it, 
may  be  imported  from  abroad  in  such  variety 
and  abundance  as  to  save  us  the  necessity  of 
producing  it  among  ourselves.  How  far  are 
these  opinions  just  ?  This  question  we  pur- 
pose to  answer. 

That  useful  knowledge  should  receive  our 
first  and  chief  care  we  mean  not  to  dispute. 
But  in  our  views  of  utility  we  may  differ  from 
somewho  take  this  position.  There  are  those 
vrho  confine  this  term  to  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  to  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing them.  And  is  it  true  that  we  need  no 
knowledge  but  that  which  clothes  and  feeds 
US  ?  Is  it  true  that  all  studies  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  but  such  as  teach  us  to  act  on 
matter,  and  to  turn  it  to  our  use  ?  Happily, 
human  nature  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this 
narrow  utility.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  verjr  mechanical  arts,  which  are 
especially  designed  to  minister  to  the  neces- 
sities and  comforts  of  life,  are  perpetually 
passing  these  limits;  how  they  disdain  to  stop 
at  mere  convenience.  A  large  and  increasing 
proportion  of  mechanical  labour  is  given  to 
the  gratification  of  an  elegant  taste.  How 
simple  would  be  the  art  of  building,  if  it 
limited  itself  to  the  construction  of  a  com- 
fortable shelter  I  How  many  ships  should  we 
dismantle,  and  how  many  busy  trades  put  to 
rest,  were  dress  and  furniture  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  convenience  !  This  *' utility" 
would  work  a  great  change  in  town  and 
country,  would  level  to  the  dust  the  wonders 
of  architecture,  would  annihilate  the  fine  arts, 
and  blot  out  innumerable  beauties  which  the 
hand  of  taste  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Happily,  hiunan  nature  is  too  strong 
for  the  utilitarian.  It  cannot  satisfy  itself 
with  the  convenient.  No  passion  unfolds 
itself  sooner  than  the  love  of  the  ornamental. 
The  savage  decorates  his  person,  and  the 
child  is  more  struck  with  the  beauty  than  the 
uses  of  its  raiment.  So  far  from  limiting 
ourselves  to  convenient  food  and  raiment,  we 
enjoy  but  Uttle  a  repast  which  is  not  arranged 
with  some  degree  of  order  and  taste  ;  and  a 
man  who  should  consult  comfort  alone  in  his 
wardrobe,  would  find  himself  an  unwelcome 
guest  in  circles  w^hich  he  would  very  reluc- 
tantly forego.  We  are  aware  that  the  pro- 
pensity to  wnich  we  have  referred  often  breaks 


out  in  extravagance  and  ruinous  luxury.  We 
know  that  the  love  of  ornament  is  often 
vitiated  by  vanity,  and  that,  when  so  perverted, 
it  impairs,  sometimes  destroys,  the  soundness 
and  simplicity  of  the  mind  and  the  relish  for 
true  glory.  Still  it  teaches,  even  in  its  ex- 
cesses, that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  an  indestruc- 
tible principle  of  our  nature ;  and  this  single 
truth  is  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guSxl 
against  vulgar  notions  of  utility. 

We  have  said  that  we  prize,  as  highly  as 
any,  useful  knowledge.  But  by  this  we  mean 
knowledge  which  answers  and  ministers  to 
our  complex  and  various  nature;  we  mean 
that  which  is  useful,  not  only  to  the  animal 
man,  but  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  man ;  useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual 
faculties,  whose  happiness  is  to  be  found  in 
their  free  and  harmonious  exercise.  We 
grant  that  there  is  primary  necessity  for  that 
information  and  skill  by  which  subsistence  is 
earned  and  life  is  preserved;  for  it  is  plain 
that  we  must  live,  in  order  to  act  and  improve. 
But  life  is  the  means;  action  and  improve- 
ment the  end;  and  who  will  deny  that  the 
noblest  utilitv  belongs  to  that  knowledge  by 
which  the  chief  purpose  of  our  creation  is 
accomplished  ?  According  to  these  views, 
a  people  should  honour  and  cultivate,  as 
unspeakably  useful,  that  literature  which  cor- 
responds to,  and  calls  forth,  the  highest 
faculties ;  which  expresses  and  communicates 
energy  of  thought,  fniitfulness  of  invention, 
force  of  moral  purpose,  a  thirst  for  the  true, 
and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful.  According  to 
these  views,  we  attach  special  importance  to 
those  branches  of  Uterature  which  relate  to 
human  nature,  and  which  give  it  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  powers.  History  has  a  noble 
use,  for  it  shows  us  human  beings  in  various 
and  opposite  conditions,  in  their  strength 
and  weakness,  in  their  progress  and  relapses, 
and  thus  reveals  the  causes  and  means  by 
which  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  race 
may  be  enlarged.  Poetry  is  useful,  by 
touching  deep  springs  in  the  human  soul ;  by 
giving  voice  to  its  more  delicate  feelings ;  by 
breathing  out,  and  making  more  intelligible, 
the  sympathy  which  subsists  between  the 
mind  and  the  outward  universe;  by  creating 
beautiful  forms  of  manifestations  for  great 
moral  truths.  Above  all,  that  higher  philo- 
sophy, which  treats  of  the  intellectual  and 
morad  constitution  of  man,  of  the  foundation 
of  knowledge,  of  duty,  of  perfection,  of  our 
relations  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  especially 
to  God ;  this  has  a  usefulness  so  peculiar  as 
to  throw  other  departments  of  knowledge 
into  obscurity;  and  a  people  among  whom 
this  does  not  find  honour  has  little  ground 
to  boast  of  its  superiority  to  uncivilized  tribes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  utility, 
with  us,  has  a  broad  meaning.    In  truth,  we 
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arc  slow  to  condemn  as  useless  any  researches 
or  discoveries  of  original  and  strong  minds, 
even  when  we  discern  in  them  no  bearing  on 
any  interests  of  mankind;  for  all  truth  is  of 
a  prolific  nature,  and  has  connections  not 
immediately  perceived;  and  it  may  be  that 
what  wc  call  vain  speculations  may,  at  no 
distant  period,  link  themselves  with  some 
new  facts  or  theories,  and  guide  a  profound 
thinker  to  the  most  important  results.  The 
ancient  mathematician,  when  absorbed  in 
solitary  thought,  little  imagined  that  his 
theorems,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  were  to 
be  apphed  by  the  mind  of  Newton  to  the 
solution  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and 
not  only  to  guide  the  astronomer  through 
the  heavens,  but  the  naxngator  through  the 
pathless  ocean.  For  ourselves,  we  incline  to 
hope  much  from  truths  which  are  particularly 
decried  as  useless ;  for  the  noblest  and  most 
useful  truth  is  of  an  abstract  or  universal 
nature ;  and  yet  the  abstract,  though  suscep- 
tible of  infinite  application,  is  generally,  as 
we  know,  opposed  to  the  practical. 

We  maintain  that  a  people  which  has  any 
serious  purpose  of  taking  a  place  among 
improved  communities,  should  studiously 
promote  within  itself  every  variety  of  in- 
tellectual exertion.  It  should  resolve  strenu- 
oisly  to  be  surpassed  by  none.  It  should 
feel  that  mind  is  the  creative  power  through 
which  all  the  resources  of  nature  are  to  be 
turned  to  account,  and  by  which  a  people 
is  to  spread  its  influence,  and  establish  the 
noblest  form  of  empire.  It  should  train 
within  itself  men  able  to  understand  and  to 
use  whatever  is  thought  and  discovered  over 
the  whole  earth.  The  whole  mass  of  human 
knowledge  should  exist  among  a  people,  not 
in  neglected  libraries,  but  in  its  higher  minds. 
Among  its  most  cherished  institutions  should 
be  those  which  will  ensure  to  it  ripe  scholars, 
explorers  of  ancient  learning,  profound  his- 
torians and  mathematicians,  intellectual 
labourers  devoted  to  physical  and  moral 
science,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  refined  and 
beautiful  Uterature. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have 
no  desire  to  rear  in  our  country  a  race  of 
pedants,  of  solemn  triflers,  of  laborious  com- 
mentators on  the  mysteries  of  a  Greek  accent 
or  a  rusty  coin.  We  would  have  men  explore 
antiquity,  not  to  bury  themselves  in  its  dust, 
but  to  Icam  its  spirit,  and  so  to  commune 
with  its  superior  minds  as  to  accumuLite  on 
the  present  age  the  influences  of  whatever 
was  great  and  wise  in  former  times.  What 
we  want  is,  that  those  among  us  whom  God 
has  gifted  to  comprehend  whatever  is  now 
known,  and  to  rise  to  new  truths,  may  find 
aids  and  institutions  to  fit  them 'for  their 
high  calling,  and  may  become  at  once  springs 
of   a    higher  intellectual  life  to  their  own 


country,  and  joint  workers  with  the  great  of 
all  nations  and  times  in  carrying  forward 
their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  foreign 
scholars,  bred  under  institutions  which  this 
country  cannot  support,  may  do  our  intellec- 
tual work,  and  send  us  books  and  learning  to 
mc2t  our  wants.  To  this  we  have  much  to 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  reply  that,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  higher  literature  of 
other  nations,  we  must  place  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  them.  The  products  of  foreign 
machinery  we  can  use,  without  anv  portion 
of  the  skill  that  produced  them.  But  works 
of  taste  and  genms,  and  profound  investiga- 
tions of  philosophy,  can  only  be  estimateii 
and  enjoyed  through  a  culture  and  power  cor- 
responding to  that  from  which  they  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that  it  is  an 
immense  gain  to  a  people  to  have  in  its  own 
bosom,  among  its  own  sons,  men  of  distin- 
guished intellect.  Such  men  give  a  spring 
and  life  to  a  community  by  their  presence, 
their  society,  their  fame;  and  what  deserves 
remark,  such  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  as  in  a 
republic  like  our  own ;  for  here  the  different 
classes  of  society  flow  together  and  act  power- 
fully on  each  other,  and  a  free  communication, 
elsewhere  unknown,  is  established  between 
the  gifted  few  and  the  many.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  good  fruits  of  liberty  that  it  in- 
creases the  diffusiveness  of  intellect ;  and 
accordingly  a  free  country  is,  above  all  others, 
false  to  itself  in  withholding  from  its  superior 
minds  the  means  of  enlargement. 

We  next  observe — and  we  think  the  ob- 
servation important— that  the  facility  with 
which  we  receive  the  literature  of  foreign 
countries,  instead  of  being  a  reason  lor 
n^lecting  our  own,  is  a  strong  motive  for  its 
cultivation.  We  mean  not  to  be  paradoxical, 
but  we  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to 
admit  no  books  from  abroad  than  to  make 
them  substitutes  for  our  o>^'n  intellectual 
activity.  The  more  we  receive  from  other 
countries,  the  greater  the  need  of  an  original 
literature.  A  people  into  whose  minds  the 
thoughts  of  foreigners  are  poured  perpetually, 
needs  an  energy  within  itself  to  resist,  to 
modify  this  mighty  influence,  and,  without  it, 
Nvill  inevitably  sink  under  the  worst  bondage, 
will  become  intellectually  tame  and  enslaved. 
We  iiave  certainly  no  desire  to  complete  our 
restrictive  system  by  adding  to  it  a  literary 
non-intercourse  law.  We  rejoice  in  the 
increasing  intellectual  connection  between 
this  country  and  the  old  world ;  but  sooner 
would  wc  rupture  it  than  see  our  country 
sitting  passively  at  the  feet  of  foreign  teachers. 
It  were  better  to  have  no  literature  than  form 
ourselves  unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one.  The 
true  sovereigns  of  a  country  are  those  who 
determine  its  mind,  its  modes  of  thinking,  its 
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tastes,  its  principles;  and  we  cannot  consent 
to  lodge  this  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of 
strangers.  A  country,  like  an  individual,  has 
dignity  and  power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
sdf-formed.  There  is  a  great  stir  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  manufacturing  of  our  own 
clothing.  We  say,  let  others  spin  and  weave 
for  us,  but  let  them  not  think  for  us.  A 
people  whose  government  and  laws  are 
nothing  but  the  embodying  of  public  opinion, 
should  jealously  guard  this  opinion  against 
foreign  dictation.  We  need  a  literature  to 
counteract,  and  to  use  wisely  the  literatiure 
which  we  import.  We  need  an  inward  power 
proportionate  to  that  which  is  exerted  on  us, 
as  the  means  of  self-sut)sistence.  It  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  a  people  whose  institutions 
demand  for  their  support  a  free  and  bold 
spirit,  that  they  should  be  able  to  subject  to 
a  manlv  and  independent  criticism  whatever 
comes  nt>m  abroad.  These  xiews  seem  to  us 
to  deserve  serious  attention.  We  are  more 
and  more  a  reading  people.  Books  are 
already  among  the  most  powerful  influences 
here.  The  question  is.  shall  Europe,  through 
these,  fashion  us  after  its  pleasure?  Shall 
America  be  only  an  echo  of  what  is  thought 
and  written  under  the  aristocracies  beyond 
the  ocean? 

Another  view  of  the  subject  is  this.  A 
foreign  literature  will  always,  in  a  measure, 
be  foreign.  It  has  sprung  from  the  soul  of 
another  people,  which,  however  like,  is  still 
not  our  own  souL  Every  people  has  much 
in  its  own  chamcter  and  feelings  which  can 
only  be  embodied  by  its  own  writers,  and 
which,  when  transfused  through  literature, 
makes  it  touching  and  true,  like  the  voice  of 
our  earliest  friend. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  argument  in  favour 
of  native  literature,  which,  if  less  obvious,  is, 
we  believe,  not  less  sound  than  those  now 
already  adduced.  We  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  hterature  as  the  expression,  the  communi- 
cation, of  the  higher  minds  in  a  community. 
We  now  add  that  it  does  much  more  than  is 
commonly  supposed  to  form  such  minds,  so 
that,  without  it,  a  people  wants  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  educating  or  perfecting  talent 
and  genius.  One  of  the  great  laws  of  our 
nature,  and  a  law  singularly  important  to 
social  beings,  is  that  the  intellect  enlarges 
and  strengthens  itself  by  expressing  worthily 
its  best  views.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Superior  minds  are  formed,  not  merely  by 
solitary  thought,  but  almost  as  much  by  com- 
munication. Great  thoughts  are  never  fully 
possessed  till  he  who  has  conceived  them  has 
given  them  fit  utterance.  One  of  the  noblest 
and  most  invigorating  labours  of  genius  is  to 
clothe  its  conceptions  in  clear  and  glorious 
forms,  to  give  them  existence  in  other  souls. 


Thus  literature  creates,  as  well  as  manifests, 
intellectual  power,  and  without  it  the  highest 
mfnds  will  never  be  summoned  to  the  most 
invigorating  action. 

We  doubt  whether  a  man  ever  brings  his 
faculties  to  bear  with  their  whole  force  on  a 
subject  until  he  writes  upon  it  for  the  instruc- 
tion or  gratification  of  others.  To  place  it 
clearly  before  others,  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
viewing  it  more  vividlv  himself.  By  attempt- 
ing to  seize  his  thoughts  and  fix  them  in  an 
enduring  form,  he  finds  them  vague  and 
xmsatisfactory  to  a  degree  which  he  did  not 
suspect,  and  toils  for  a  precision  and  harmony 
of  views  of  which  he  had  never  before  felt  the 
need.  He  places  his  subject  in  new  lights, — 
submits  it  to  a  searching  analysis,  compares 
and  connects  with  it  his  various  knowledge, 
seeks  for  it  new  illustrations  and  analogies, 
weighs  objections,  and  through  these  pro- 
cesses often  arrives  at  higher  truths  than  he 
at  first  aimed  to  illustrate.  Dim  conceptions 
grow  bright.  Glorious  thoughts  which  had 
darted  as  meteors  through  the  mind  are 
arrested,  and  gradually  shine  with  a  sunlike 
splendour,  with  proline  energy,  on  the  in- 
tellect and  heart.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  of  a  great  mind  that  it  is  prone  to 
rush  into  twilight  regions,  and  to  catch  faint 
glimmerings  of  distant  and  unbounded  pros- 
pects; and  nothing  perhaps  aids  it  more  to 
pierce  the  shadows  which  surround  it  than 
the  labour  to  unfold  to  other  minds  the  indis- 
tinct conceptions  which  have  dawned  on  its 
own.  Even  where  competition  yields  no 
such  fruits,  it  is  still  a  great  intellectual  help. 
It  always  favours  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematical views.  The  laborious  distribution 
of  a  great  subject,  so  as  to  assign  to  each  part 
or  topic  its  just  position  and  due  proportion, 
is  singularly  fitted  to  give  compass  and  per- 
severing force  of  thought. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  con- 
sideration of  style,  we  shall  have  reason  to 
think  that  a  people  among  whom  this  is 
neglected  wants  one  important  intellectual 
ai£  In  this,  great  power  is  exerted,  and  by 
exertion  incre^ed.  To  the  multitude,  indeed, 
language  seems  so  natural  an  instrument,  that 
to  use  it  with  clearness  and  energy  seems  no 
great  effort.  It  is  framed,  they  think,  to  the 
writer's  hand,  and  so  continual^  employed  as 
to  need  little  thought  or  skill.  But  in  nothing 
is  the  creative  power  of  a  gifted  writer  seen 
more  than  in  his  style.  True,  his  words  may 
be  found  in  the  dictionary ;  but  there  they  lie 
disjointed  and  dead.  What  a  wonderful  life 
docs  he  breathe  into  them  by  compacting 
them  into  his  sentences  I  Perhaps  he  uses  no 
term  which  has  not  yet  been  hackneyed  by 
ordinary  writers ;  and  yet  with  these  vulgar 
materials  what  miracles  does  he  achieve ! 
What  a  world  of  thought  does  he  condense 
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into  a  phrase  1  By  new  combinations  of 
common  words,  what  delicate  hues  or  what  a 
blaze  of  light  does  he  pour  over  his  subject  I 
Power  of  style  depends  very  little  on  the 
structure  or  copiousness  of^  the  language 
which  the  writer  of  genius  employs,  but 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  his  own  mind.  The 
words,  arranged  in  his  dictionary,  are  no 
more  fitted  to  depict  his  thoughts  than  the 
block  of  marble  in  the  sculptor's  shop  to  show 
forth  the  conceptions  which  are  dawning  in  his 
mind.  Both  are  inert  materials.  The  power 
which  pervades  them  comes  from  the  soul ; 
and  the  same  creative  energy  is  manifested  in 
the  prodi\ction  of  a  noble  style  as  in  extract- 
ing beautiful  forms  from  lifeless  stone.  How 
unfaithful,  then,  is  a  nation  to  its  own  intel- 
lect, in  which  grace  and  force  of  style  receive 
no  culture. 

The  remarks  novf  made  on  the  importance 
of  literature  as  a  means  of  educating  talent 
and  genius,  we  are  aware,  do  not  apply 
equally  to  all  subjects  or  kinds  of  knowledge. 
In  the  exact  or  physical  sciences,  a  man  may 
acquire  much  without  composition,  and  may 
make  discoveries  without  registering  them. 
Even  here,  however,  we  believe  that,  by  a 
systematic  development  of  his  views  in  a 
luminous  style,  he  uill  bring  great  aid  to  his 
own  faculties,  as  well  as  to  others'.  It  is  on 
the  vast  subjects  of  morals  and  human  nature 
that  the  mind  especially  strengthens  itself  by 
elaborate  composition ;  and  these,  let  it  be 
remembered,  form  the  staple  of  the  highest 
literature.  Moral  truth,  under  which  we  in- 
clude everything  relating  to  mind  and  cha- 
racter, is  of  a  refined  and  subtle,  as  well  as 
elevated  natiu%,  and  requires  the  joint  and 
full  exercise  of  discrimination,  invention,  ima- 
gination, and  sensibility,  to  give  it  effectual 
utterance.  A  writer  who  would  make  it 
visible  and  powerful,  must  strive  to  join  an 
austere  logic  to  a  fervent  eloquence — must 
place  it  in  various  lights— must  create  for  it 
interesting  forms — must  wed  it  to  beauty-— 
must  illuminate  it  by  similitudes  and  contrasts 
— must  show  its  correspondence  wit^i  the  out- 
ward world— perhaps  must  frame  for  it  a  vast 
machinery  of  fiction.  How  invigorating  are 
these  efforts!  Yet  it  is  only  in  writing,  in 
elaborate  composition,  that  they  are  deliber- 
ately called  forth  and  sustained,  and  without 
Uterature  they  would  almost  cease.  It  may 
be  said  of  many  truths,  that  greater  intellec- 
tual energy  is  required  to  express  them  with 
effect,  than  to  conceive  them ;  so  that  a  na- 
tion which  does  not  encourage  this  expression 
impoverishes  so  for  its  own  mind.  Take,  for 
example,  Shakspeare's  Hamlet.  This  is  a 
development  of  a  singularly  interesting^  view 
of  human  natiu^  It  shows  us  a  romd  to 
which  life  is  a  burden— in  which  the  powers 
of  meditation  and  fleeling  are  disproportioned 


to  the  active  powers— which  sinks  under  its 
own  weight,  under  the  consciousness  of  want- 
ing energies  commensurate  with  its  visions  of 
gcKxi,  with  its  sore  trials,  and  with  the  solemn 
task  which  is  laid  upon  it.  To  conceive 
clearly  this  form  of  human  nature,  shows  in- 
deed the  genius  of  the  writer.  But  what  a 
new  power  is  required  to  bring  it  out  in  such 
a  drama  as  Shakspeare's — to  give  it  life  and 
action — to  invent  for  it  circumstances  and 
subordinate  characters  fitted  to  call  it  forth— 
to  give  it  tones  of  truth  and  nature — to  show 
the  hues  which  it  casts  over  all  the  objects 
of  thought  1  This  intellectual  energy  we  all 
perceive;  and  this  was  not  merely  mani/esttd 
in  Shakspeare's  work,  but,  without  such  a 
work,  it  would  not  have  been  awakened.  His 
invention  would  have  slumbered,  had  he  not 
desired  to  give  forth  his  mind  in  a  visible  and 
endtuing  form.  Thus  literature  is  the  nurse 
of  genius.  Through  this,  genius  learns  its 
own  strength  and  continually  accumulates  it; 
and,  of  course,  in  a  country  without  literature, 
genius,  however  liberally  bestowed  by  the 
Creator,  will  languish,  and  will  fail  to  fulfil 
its  great  duty  of  quickening  the  mass  amidst 
which  it  lives. 

We  come  now  to  our  last — and  what  we 
deem  a  weighty — argument  in  favour  of  a  na- 
tive literature.  We  desire  and  would  cherish 
it,  because  we  hope  from  it  important  aids  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  human  nature.  We 
believe  that  a  literature,  springing  up  in  this 
new  soil,  would  bear  new  fruits,  and,  in  some 
respects,  more  precious  fhiits  than  are  else- 
where produced.  We  know  that  oiu"  hopes  may 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  that  national 
vanity  which,  with  too  much  reason,  is  placed 
by  foreigners  among  our  besetting  sins.  But 
we  speak  from  calm  and  deUberate  conviction. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  as  a  people,  we 
occupy  a  position  from  which  the  great  sub- 
jects of  literature  may  be  viewed  more  justly 
than  from  those  which  most  other  nations 
hold.  Undoubtedly  we  labour  under  disad- 
vantages. We  want  the  literary  apparatusof 
Europe;  her  Ubraries,  her  tmiversities,  her 
learned  institutions,  her  race  of  professed 
scholars,  her  spots  consecrated  by  the  memory 
of  sages,  and  a  thousand  stirring  associations 
which  hover  over  ancient  nurseries  of  learn- 
ing. But  the  mind  is  not  a  local  power.  Its 
spring  is  within  itself,  and.  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Uberal  and  high  feeling,  it  may  attain 
and  worthily  express  nobler  truth  than  out- 
ward helps  could  leveaL 

The  great  distinction  of  our  country  is,  that 
we  enpoy  some  peculiar  advantages  for  under- 
standing our  own  nature.  Man  is  the  great 
subject  of  literature,  and  juster  and  pro- 
foimder  views  of  man  may  be  expected  here 
than  elsewhere.  In  Europe  pclidcal  and 
artificial  distinctions  have,  more  or  less,  tri- 
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iimpjiecl  over  and  obscured  our  common 
nature  In  Europe  we  meet  kings,  nobles, 
priests,  peasants.  How  much  rarer  is  it  to 
meet  nun;  by  which  we  mean  human  beings 
conscious  of  their  own  nature,  and  conscious 
of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  outin^utl  dis- 
tinctions compared  with  what  is  treasured  up 
in  their  own  souls.  Man  does  not  value  him- 
self  as  man.  It  is  for  his  blood,  his  rank,  or 
some  artificial  distinction,  and  not  for  the 
attributes  of  humanity,  that  he  holds  himself 
in  respect  The  institutions  of  the  old  world 
all  tend  to  throw  obscurity  over  what  we  most 
need  to  know,  and  that  is  the  worth  and 
claims  of  a  human  being.  We  know  that 
great  improvements  in  this  respect  are  going 
on  abroad.  Still,  the  many  are  too  often 
postponed  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men  are 
regarded  as  instruments  to  work  with,  as 
materials  to  be  shaped  for  the  use  of  their 
superiors.  That  consciousness  of  oiu"  own 
nature  which  contains,  as  a  germ,  all  nobler 
thoughts,  which  teaches  us  at  once  self-respect 
and  respect  for  others,  and  which  binds  us  to 
God  by  filial  sentiment  aftd  hope— this  has 
been  repressed,  kept  down  by  establishments 
founded  in  force ;  and  literature,  in  all  its 
departments,  bears,  w§  think,  the  traces 
of  this  inward  degradation.  We  conceive 
that  our  posidon  favours  a  juster  and  pro- 
foimder  estimate  of  human  nature.  We  mean 
not  to  boast,  but  there  are  fewer  obstructions 
to  that  moral  consciousness,  that  conscious- 
ness of  humanity,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Man  is  not  bidden  from  us  by  so  many  dis- 
guises as  in  the  old  world.  The  essential 
equality  of  all  human  beings,  founded  on 
the  possession  of  a  spiritual,  progressive,  im- 
mortal nature,  is,  we  hope,  better  understood ; 
and  nothing  more  than  this  single  conviction 
is  needed  to  work  the  mightiest  changes 
in  every  province  of  human  life  and  of  human 
thought. 

We  have  stated  what  seems  to  us  our  most 
important  distinction.  But  our  position  has 
other  advantages.  The  mere  circumstance  of 
its  being  a  new  one  gives  reason  to  hope  for 
some  new  intellectual  activity,  some  fresher 
views  of  nature  and  life.  We  are  not  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  antiquated  insdtutions, 
itmehonoured  abuses,  and  the  remnants  of 
feudal  barbarism.  The  absence  of  a  religious 
establisbment  is  an  immense  gain,  as  faf  as 
originality  of  mind  is  in  question;  for  an 
estabiishxnent,  however  advantageous  in  other 
respects,  is,  by  its  nature,  hostile  to  discovery 
and  pro^n^ess.  To  keep  the  mind  where  it  is, 
to  fasten  the  notions  of  one  u^e  on  all  future 
time,  is  iu  aim  and  proper  business;  and  if 
it  happened,  as  has  generally  been  the  case, 
to  grow  w  in  an  age  of  strife  and  passion, 
when,  as  history  demonstrates,  the  Church 
was  overrun  with  error,  it  cannot  but  per- 


petuate darkness  and  mental  bondage.  Among 
us,  intellect,  though  far  from  being  free,  has 
broken  some  of  the  chains  of  other  countries, 
and  is  more  Ukely,  we  conceive,  to  propose 
to  itself  its  legitimate  object,  truth— everlast- 
ing and  imiversal  truth. 

We  have  no  thought  of  speaking  contemp- 
tuously of  the  literature  of  the  old  world,  it 
is  our  daily  nutriment.  We  feel  our  debt  to 
be  immense  to  the  glorious  company  of  pure 
and  wise  minds  which  in  foreign  lands 
have  bequeathed  us  in  writing  their  choicest 
thoughts  and  holiest  feelmgs.  Still,  we  feel 
that  all  existing  Uterature  has  been  produced 
under  influences  which  have  necessarily  mixed 
with  it  much  error  and  corruption ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  it  ought  to  pass,  and  must  pass, 
under  rigorous  review.  For  example,  we 
think  that  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  to 
be  re-written.  Men  imbued  with  the  preju- 
dices which  thrive  under  aristocracies  and 
state  religions  cannot  understand  it.  ]^t 
ages,  with  theu:  great  events  and  great  men. 
are  to  undergo,  we  think,  a  new  tnal,  and  to 
yield  new  results.  It  is  plain  that  history  is 
already  viewed  under  new  as];>ects,  and  we 
believe  that  the  true  principles  for  studying 
and  writing  it  are  to  be  unfolded  here,  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  in  other  countries.  It  seems 
to  us  that  in  literature  an  immense  work  is 
yet  to  be  done.  The  most  interesting  ques- 
tions to  mankind  are  yet  in  debate.  Great 
principles  are  yet  to  be  settled  in  criticism,  in 
morals,  in  politics  ;  and,  above  all,  the  true 
character  of  religion  is  to  be  rescued  from  the 
disguises  and  corruptions  of  ages.  We  want 
a  reformation.  We  want  a  Uterature,  in  which 

genius  will  pay  supreme  if  not  undivided 
omage  to  truth  and  virtue ;  in  which  the 
childish  admiration  of  what  has  been  called 
greatness  will  give  place  to  a  wise  moral 
judgnoent ;  which  will  breathe  reverence  for 
the  mind,  and  elevating  thoughts  of  God.  The 
part  which  this  country  is  to  bear  in  this  great 
Intellectual  reform  we  presume  not  to  predict. 
We  feel,  however,  that,  if  true  to  itself,  it  will 
have  the  glonr  and  happiness  of  giving  new 
impulses  to  the  human  mind.  This  is  our 
cherished  hope.  We  should  have  no  heart 
to  encourage  native  literature,  did  we  not 
hope  that  it  would  become  instinct  with  a 
new  spirit.  We  cannot  admit  the  thought 
that  this  country  is  to  be  only  a  repetition  of 
the.  old  world.  We  delight  to  believe  that 
God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  has  brought  a 
new  continent  to  light,  in  order  that  the 
human  mind  should  move  here  with  a  new 
freedom,  should  frame  new  social  institutions, 
should  explore  new  paths,  and  reap  new  har- 
vests. We  are  accustomed  to  estimate  nations 
by  their  creative  energies ;  and  we  shall  blush 
for  our  country  if,  in  circumstances  so  pecu- 
liar, original,  and  creative,  it   ^hall  satisfy 
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itself  with  a  passive  reception  and  mechanical 
reiteration  of  the  thoughts  of  strangers. 

We  have  now  completed  our  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  a  native  literature.  The 
next  great  topic  is,  the  means  of  producing 
it.  And  here  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enlarge ; 
yet  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence.  A 
primary  and  essential  means  of  the  improve- 
ment of  our  literature  is,  that,  as  a  people, 
we  should  feel  its  value,  should  desire  it, 
should  dennand  it,  should  encourage  it,  and 
should  give  it  a  hearty  welcome.  It  will  come 
if  called  for;  and,  under  this  conviction,  we 
have  now  laboiu^d  to  create  a  want  for  it  in 
the  community.  We  say  that  we  must  call 
for  it;  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  that  we 
must  invite  it  by  good  wishes  and  kind  words, 
but  must  make  liberal  provision  for  intellec- 
tual education.  We  must  enlarge  our  literary 
institutions,  secure  more  extensive  and  pro- 
foimd  teaching,  and  furnish  helps  and  re- 
sotux^es  to  men  of  superior  talent  for  con- 
tinued laborious  research.  As  yet,  intellectual 
labour,  devoted  to  a  thorough  investigation 
and  a  full  development  of  great  subjects,  is 
almost  unknown  among  us ;  and,  without 
it,  we  shall  certainly  rear  few  lasting  monu- 
ments of  thought.  We  boast  of  our  primary 
schools.  We  want  tmiversities  worthy  of  the 
name,  where  a  man  of  genius  and  literary 
zeal  may  possess  himself  of  all  that  is  yet 
known,  and  may  stren^^hen  himself  by  inter- 
course with  kindred  mmds.  We  know  it  will 
be  said  that  we  cannot  afford  these.  But  it 
is  not  so.  We  are  rich  enough  for  ostenta- 
tion, for  intemperance,  for  luxury.  We  can 
lavish  millions  on  ^hion,  on  furniture,  on 
dress,  on  our  pjalaces,  on  our  pleasures ;  but 
we  have  nothing  to  spend  for  the  mind. 
Where  lies  oiur  poverty?  In  the  purse,  or 
in  the  soul? 

We  have  spoken  of  improved  institutions 
as  essential  to  an  improved  literature.  We 
beg,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  if 
these  were  invested  with  a  creating  power,  or 
would  necessarily  yield  the  results  which  we 
desire.  They  are  the  means,  not  causes,  of 
advancement.  Literature  depends  on  indivi- 
dual genius,  and  this,  though  fostered,  can- 
not be  created  by  outward  helps.  No  human 
mechanism  can  produce  onginal  thought. 
After  all  the  attempts  to  explain  by  education 
the  varieties  of  intellect,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  minds,  like  all  the  other  products 
of  nature,  have  original  and  indestructible  dif- 
ferences; that  they  are  not  exempted  from 
that  great  and  beautiful  law  which  joins  with 
strong  resemblances  as  strong  diversities;  and, 
of  consequence,  we  believe  that  the  men  who 
are  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world  bring  with 
them  their  commission  and  power  from  God. 
Still,  whilst  institutions  cannot  create,  they 
may  and  do  unfold  genius ;  and,  for  want  en 


them,  great  minds  of\en  slumber  or  run  to 
waste,  whilst  a  still  larger  class,  who  want 
genius  but  possess  admirable  powers,  fail  of 
that  culture  through  which  they  might  enjoy 
and  approach  their  more  gifted  brethittn. 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  give 
aid  to  literature  by  founding  wise  and  en- 
larged institutions.  They  may  do  much  more. 
They  may  exert  a  nobler  patronage.  By 
cherishing  in  their  own  breasts  the  love 
of  truth,  virtue,  and  freedom,  they  may 
do  much  to  nurse  and  kindle  genius  in  its 
favoured  possessors.  There  is  a  constant 
reaction  between  a  community  and  the  great 
minds  which  spring  up  within  it,  and  they 
form  one  another.  In  truth,  great  minds  are 
developed  more  by  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  people  to  which  they  belong  than  by  all 
other  causes.  Thus,  a  free  spirit,  a  thirst  for 
new  and  higher  knowledge  in  a  community, 
does  infinitely  more  for  Uterature  than  tne 
most  splendid  benefactions  under  despotism. 
A  nation  under  any  powerful  excitement  be- 
comes fruitful  of  talent.  Among  a  people 
called  to  discuss  great  questions,  to  contend 
for  great  interests,  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  public  weal,  we  always  find  new  and  un- 
suspected energies  of  thought  brought  out  A 
mercenary,  selfish,  luxurious,  sensual  people, 
toiling  only  to  secure  the  pleastures  of  sloth, 
will  often  commimicate  their  own  softness  and 
baseness  to  the  superior  minds  which  dwell 
among  them.  In  this  impure  atmosphere  the 
celestial  spark  bums  dim ;  and  well  will  it  be 
if  God's  great  gift  of  genius  be  not  impiously 
prostitute  to  lust  and  crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  now  stated, 
we  believe  that  literature  is  to  be  carried  for- 
ward, here  and  elsewhere,  chiefly  by  some 
new  and  powerful  impulses  communicated  to 
society ;  and  it  is  a  question  naturally  sug- 
gested by  this  discussion,  from  what  impulse, 
principle,  excitement,  the  highest  action  of 
the  mmd  may  now  be  expected.  When  we 
look  back,  we  see  that  literature  has  been 
originated  and  modified  by  a  variety  of  prin- 
ciples :  by  patriotism  and  national  feeUng.  by 
reverence  for  antiquity,  by  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation, by  enthusiasm,  by  scepticism,  by  the 
passion  for  fame,  by  romantic  love,  and  by 
political  and  religious  convulsions.  Now,  we 
do  not  expect  from  these  causes  any  higher 
action  of  the  mind  than  they  have  yet  pro- 
duced. Perhaps  most  of  them  have  spent 
their  force.  The  very  improvements  of  society 
seem  to  forbid  the  manifestation  of  their  for- 
mer energy.  For  example,  the  patriotism  of 
antiquity  and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous 
ages,  which  inspired  so  much  of  the  old  litera- 
ture, are  now  seen  to  be  feverish  and  vicious 
excesses  of  natural  principles,  and  have  gone, 
we  trust,  never  to  return. 

Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  impulse  or 
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pover^re  look  for  a  higher  Htereture  than  has 
fee  existed  ?    We  answer,  to  a  new  action  or 
development  of  the  religious  principle.    This 
MQiark  will  probably  surprise  not  a  few  of 
our  readers.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  energy 
with  which  this  principle  is  to  act  on  the 
intellect  is  hardly  suspected.    Men  identify 
lel^on  with    superstition,  with  fanaticism, 
with  the  common  forms  of  Christianitv ;  and 
teeing  ft  arrayed  against  intellect,  leagued 
with  oppression,   fettering  inquiry,  and  in- 
etpaUe  of  being  blended  with  the  sacred 
dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  they  see  in 
its  progress  only  new  encroachments  on  free 
and  enlightened  thinking.    Still,  man's  rela- 
tion to  God  is  the  great  quickening  truth, 
throw^ig  all  other  truths  into  insignificance, 
and  a  truth  which,  however  obscured  and 
parahrzedbY  the  many  errors  which  ignorance 
and  fraud  have  hitherto  linked  with  it,  has 
ever  been  a  chief  spring  of  human  improve- 
ment.    We  look  to  it  as  the  true  life  of  the 
mtellecL    No  man  can  be  just  to  himself-^ 
can  comprehend  his  own  existence,  can  put 
forth  all  his  powers  with  an  heroic  confidence, 
can  deserve  to  be  the  guide  and  inspirer  of 
other  minds — till  he  has  risen  to  communion 
with  the  Supreme  Mind,  till  he  feels  his  filial 
connection  with  the  Universal  Parent,  till  he 
regards  himself  as  the  recipient  and  minister 
of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  till  he  feels  his  conse- 
cration to  the  ends  which  religion  unfolds,  till 
be  rises  above  human  opinion,  and  is  moved 
by  a  higher  innpulse  than  fame. 

FYom  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
chief  hopes  of  an  improved  literature  rest  on 
o*!r  hopes  of  an  improved  religion.  From 
the  prevalent  theology  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  dark  ages,  we  hope  nothing. 
It  has  done  its  best.  All  (hat  can  grow  up 
under  its  sad  shade  has  already  been  brought 
forth.  It  wraps  Che  Divine  nature  and  human 
nature  in  impenetrable  gloom—it  overlays 
Christianity  with  technical,  arbitrary  dogmas, 
'frae  faith  is  of  another  lineage.  It  comes 
from  the  same  source  with  reason,  conscience, 
and  oor  best  affections,  and  it  in  harmony 
with  them  alL  True  faith  is  essentially  a 
moral  conviction  ;  a  confidence  in  the  reality 
and  immutableness  of  moral  distinctions ;  a 
confidence  in  disinterested  virtue  or  in  spiritual 
esEcellence  as  the  supreme  good ;  a  confidence 
in  God  as  its  fountain  and  Almighty  Friend, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  having  lived  and  died 
to  breathe  it  into  the  soul ;  a  confidence  in  its 
power»  triumphs,  and  immortality;  a  confi- 
dence, throagh  which  outward  changes, 
obstructions,  disasters,  sufferings,  are  over- 
come, or  rather  made  instruments  of  per- 
fection. So^  a  faith,  unfolded  freely  and 
powerfully,  must  "work  mightily"  on  the 
tntdlect  as  well  as  on  practice.  By  revealing 
to^us  the  sopreme  purpose  of  the  Creator,  it 


places  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  from  which  the  harmonies,  true 
relations,  and  brightest  aspects  of  things  are 
discerned.  It  unites  calmness  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  concord  of  these  seemingly  hostile 
elements  is  essential  to  the  full  and  healthy 
action  of  the  creative  powers  of  the  soul,  u 
opens  the  eye  to  beauty  and  the  heart  to  love. 
Literature,  under  this  influence,  will  become 
more  ingenuous  and  single-hearted ;  will 
penetrate  farther  into  the  soul ;  will  find  new 
interpretations  of  nature  and  life;  will  breathe 
a  martyr's  love  of  truth,  tempered  with  a 
never-failing  charity  ;  and,  whilst  sympa- 
thizing with  all  human  suffering,  will  still  be 
pervaded  by  a  healthful  cheerfulness,  and 
will  often  break  forth  in  tones  of  irrepressible 
joy,  responsive  to  that  happiness  which  fills 
God's  universe. 

We  carmot  close  our  remarks  on  the  means 
of  an  improved  literature  without  offering  one 
suggestion.  We  earnestly  recommend  to  our 
educated  men  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  intellectual  labours  of  Continental 
Europe.  Our  reading  is  confined  too  much 
to  English  books,  and  especially  to  the  more 
recent  publications  of  Great  Britain.  In  this 
we  err.  We  ought  to  know  the  diflerent 
modes  of  viewing  and  discussing  great  sub- 
jects in  different  nations.  We  should  be 
able  to  compare  the  writings  of  the  highest 
minds,  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
Nothing  can  mvour  more  our  own  intellectual 
independence  and  activity.  Let  English 
literature  be  ever  so  fruitful  and  profound,  we 
should  still  impoverish  ourselves  by  making  it 
our  sole  nutriment.  We  fear,  however,  that 
at  the  present  moment  English  books  want 
much  which  we  need.  The  intellect  of  that 
nation  is  turned  now  to  what  are  called  prac- 
tical and  useful  subjects.  Physical  saence 
goes  forward,  and,  what  is  very  encouraging, 
it  is  spr^^  with  unexampled  zeal  through  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Abuses  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  police,  of  the  penal  code,  of 
charity,  of  poor  laws,  and  com  laws,  are 
laboriously  explored.  General  education  is 
improved.  Science  is  applied  to  the  arts  with 
brilliant   success.     We  see  much  good  in 

5>rogress.  But  we  find  little  profound  or 
ervid  thinking  expressed  in  the  higher  forms 
of  literature.  The  noblest  subjects  of  the 
intellect  receive  little  attention.  We  see  an 
almost  total  indifference  to  intellectual  and 
nioral  science.  In  England  there  is  a  great 
want  of  philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word.  If  we  examine  her  reviews,  in  which 
much  of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  nation 
is  expended,  we  meet  perpetually  a  jargon  of 
criticism,  which  shows  a  singular  want  of 
great  and  general  principles  in  estimating 
works  of  art.  We  have  no  ethical  work  of 
any  living  English  writer  to  be  compared  with 
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that  of  De^erando,  entitled  "  Du  Perfeo 
tionnement  Moral;  "  and,  although  we  have 
little  respect  for  the  rash  generalizations  of 
the  bold  and  eloquent  Cousin,  yet  the 
interest  which  his  metaphysics  awaken  in 
Paris  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  better  presage 
than  the  lethargy  which  prevails  on  such 
topics  in  England.  In  these  remarks  we  have 
no  desire  to  depreciate  the  Uterature  of  Eng- 
land, which,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  regard  as 
the  noUest  monument  of  the  human  mind. 
We  rejoice  in  our  descent  from  England,  and 
esteem  our  free  access  to  her  works  of  science 
and  genius  as  among  our  high  privileges. 
Nor  do  we  feel  as  if  her  strength  were  spent. 
We  see  no  wrinkles  on  her  brow,  no  decrepi- 
tude in  her  step.  At  this  moment  she  has 
authors,  especially  in  poetry  and  fiction,  whose 
names  are  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  house- 
hold words,"  and  who  can  never  perish  but 
with  her  language.  Still,  we  think  that  at 
present  her  intellect  is  labouring  more  for  her- 
self than  for  mankind,  and  that  our  scholars, 
if  they  would  improve  our  Uterature,  should 
cultivate  an  intimacy  not  only  with  that  of 
England,  but  of  Continental  Europe. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on  the 
importance  and  means  of  an  improved  lite- 
rature among  ourselves.  Are  we  asked  what 
we  hope  in  this  particular?  We  answer, 
much.  We  see  reasons  for  anticipating  an 
increased  and  more  efficient  directk}n  of 
talent  to  this  object  But  on  these  we  caimot 
enlarge.  There  is,  however,  one  ground  of 
expectation  to  which  we  will  call  a  moment's 
attention.  We  apprehend  that  Uterature  is  to 
inake  progress  through  an  important  change 
in  soaety,  which  civiUzation  and  good  insti- 
tutions are  making  more  and  more  apparent. 
It  seems  to  us  that,  through  these  causes, 
poUtical  life  is  less  and  less  regarded  as  the 
only  or  chief  sphere  for  superior  minds,  and 
thai  influence  and  honour  are  more  and  more 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  Uterary  and 
thinking  men.  Of  consequence,  more  and 
more  of  the  inteUect  of  communities  is  to  be 
drawn  to  Uterature.  The  distinction  between 
antiquity  and  the  present  times  in  respect  to 
the  importance  attached  to  poUtical  Ufe  seems 
to  us  striking ;  and  it  is  not  an  accidental 
difference,  but  founded  on  permanent  causes 
which  are  to  operate  with  increased  power. 
In  ancient  times  everything,  abroad  axKi  at 
home,  threw  men  upon  the  pubUc,  and  gene- 
rated an  intense  thirst  for  poUtical  power. 
On  the  contrary,  the  improvement  of  later 
periods  inclines  men  to  give  importance  to 
literature.  For  examfde,  the  instability  of  the 
ancient  repubUcs,  the  imsettled  relations  of 
different  classes  of  society,  the  power  of 
demagogues  and  orators,  the  intensity  of 
factions,  the  want  of  moral  and  religious 
restraints^  the  want  of  some  regular  organ  for 


expressing  the  pubUc  mind,  the  want  of  pre- 
cedents and  precise  laws  for  the  courts  of 
justice, — these  and  other  circumstances  gave 
to  the  ancient  citizen  a  feeUng  as  if  revolutions 
and  convulsions  were  inseparable  from  society, 
turned  his  mind  with  unremitting  anxiety  to 
public  affairs,  and  made  a  participation  of 
poUtical  power  an  important,  if  not  an  essen- 
tial, means  of  personal  safet]|r.  Again,  the 
ancient  citizen  had  no  home,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  He  Uved  in  the  market,  the  forum, 
the  place  of  general  resort,  and  of  course  his 
attention  was  very  much  engrossed  by  affairs 
of  state.  Again,  religion,  which  now  more 
than  aU  things  throws  a  man  upon  himself, 
was  in  ancient  times  a  pu'bUc  concern  and 
turned  men  to  political  life.  The  religion  of 
the  heart  and  closet  was  unknown.  The 
relation  of  the  gods  to  particular  states  was 
their  most  prominent  attribute,  and  to  con- 
ciliate their  favour  to  the  community  the  chief 
end  of  worship.  Accordingly,  reUgion  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  public  and  national  rites.  In 
Rome,  the  highest  men  in  the  state  presided 
at  the  altar,  and,  adding  to  their  other  titles 
that  of  Supreme  Pontiff,  performed  the  most 
solemn  functions  of  the  priesthood.  Thus 
the  whole  strength  of  the  reUgious  principle 
was  turned  into  poUtical  channels.  The  gods 
were  thought  to  sustain  no  higher  office  than 
a  political  one,  and  of  consequence  this  was 
esteemed  the  most  glorious  for  men.  Once 
more,  in  ancient  times  poUtical  rank  was 
vastly  more  efficient,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  than  at  present,  aiui  of  consequence  was 
the  object  of  a  more  insatiable  ambition.  It 
was  almost  the  only  way  of  access  to  the 
multitude.  The  pubUc  man  held  a  sway  over 
opinion,  over  his  country,  perhaps  over  foreign 
states,  now  unknown.  It  is  the  influence  of 
the  press  and  of  good  institutions  to  reduce 
the  importance  of  the  man  of  office.  In  pro- 
portion as  private  individuals  can  act  on  the 
public  mind ;  in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
think,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing  and 
enforcing  their  opinions;  in  proportion  as 
laws  become  fixed,  krK>wB,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  moral  sense  of  the  commimity ;  in  propor- 
tion as  the  interests  of  the  state,  the  pnnciples 
of  administration,  and  aU  pubUc  measiires, 
are  subjected  to  free  and  familiar  discussion, 
government  becomes  a  secondary  influence. 
The  power  passes  into  the  hands  <^  those  who 
think,  write,  and  spread  their  minds  far  and 
wide.  Accordingly,  Uterature  is  to  become 
more  and  more  the  instnunent  of  swa3ring 
noen,  of  doing  good,  of  achieving  fame.  The 
contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  times, 
in  the  particulars  now  sUted,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  iUustration,  and  our  great  inference  is 
equaUy  clear.  The  vast  improvements  which, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  have  taken  place  in 
social  order,  in  domestic  li^  in  rel^ion,  in 
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JEBOiHddgie,  all  oonsprire  to  one  result,  all  tend  we  appreliend,  is  more  and  more  felt ;  and 

(o  introdtice  other  and  higher  influences  than  from  its  influence,  Joined  with  our  peculiar 

political  power,  and  to  give  to  that  form  of  condition  and  free  institutions,  we  hope  for 

btelleetnal   eflbrt  which  we  call   literature  ourcountry  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  pure, 

dnmtnioB  am  fanmon  afiafcs.    Thai  truth,  deep,  rich,  beautiful,  and  ennobling  literature. 


REMARKS  ON  ASSOCIATIONS. 


AS55i«r.ft»2lliiSiraiStfS'  "-  "^  ""         code,  or  reUere  poor  debtors?    They  make 

i.TheSecoad  AimiulKcponofdieEicciitireCainilAtee   societies.     Would  thCT  enCOUra?e  SCricultUFe, 

3.  Fim  Aonmi  Report  of  the  GenenU  Unkw  for  Pnmwdofr  societies.    Would  one  class  encoufftge  hofse- 
Sr.2ff"*"  *^  "^  ^^**'***^  &ibb«h.  adopted  M»y  ^^ing.  and  another  discourage  trarelling  on 

Sunday?  They  form  societies.  We  have 
Wb  have  affixed  to  this  article  the  tides  of  immense  institutions  spreading  over  the  coun- 
several  reports  of  societies,  not  so  nrach  for  try,  combining  hosts  for  particular  objects, 
the  poipose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  We  have  minute  ramifications  of  these  socie- 
tht  several  jnstitiitions  whose  labours  they  ties,  penetrating  everywhere  except  through 
celebrate,  as  with  the  more  general  design  of  the  poor-house,  and  conveying  resources  from 
offering  some  remarks  on  the  disposition  the  domestic,  the  labourer,  and  even  the  child, 
which  now  prevails  to  form  associations,  and  to  the  central  treasury.  This  principle  of 
to  aecoMptfsh  all  objects  by  organized  masses,  association  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
A  difldmoe  of  opinion  on  this  point  has  philosopher,  who  simply  aims  to  understand 
begun  to  manliest  itself,  and  murmurs  against  society  and  its  most  powerful  springs.  To  the 
the  oounttcsB  societies  which  modestly  solicit  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  it  is  exceed- 
or  anthoritad^ely  dafan  our  aid,  which  now  Ingly  interesting,  for  it  is  a  mighty  engine,  and 
assail  as  wHh  iSair  promises  of  the  good  which  must  act  ieither  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  an  ex- 
thcy  propose,  and  now  with  ihetorical  enco-  tent  which  no  man  can  foresee  or  comprehend, 
miums  on  the  good  they  have  done,  begin  to  It  is  very  easy,  we  conceive,  to  explain  this 
break  forth  frona  the  judicious  and  well  dis-  great  development  of  the  principle  of  co- 
posed,  as  w^  as  from  the  querulous  and  operation.  The  main  cause  is,  the  immense 
selfish.  These  doubts  and  complaints,  how-  facility  given  to  intercourse  by  modem  im- 
ever,  are  most  f5requently  excited  by  particular  provements,  by  increased  commerce  and  tra- 
cases  <rf  unfair  or  injurious  operations  in  veiling,  by  the  post-ofl&ce,  by  the  steam-boat, 
sodeties.  As  3ret  no  general  principles  have  and  especially  by  the  press—by  newspapers, 
been  established,  by  which  the  value  of  this  periodicals,  tracts,  and  other  publications. 
mode  of  action  m^  be  determined,  or  the  Through  these  means,  men  of  one  mind) 
nlative  dafms  of  difrerent  associations  may  be  through  a  whole  country,  easily  understand 
weighed.  We  will  not  promise  to  supply  the  one  another,  and  easily  act  together.  The 
deficiency,  but  we  hope  to  furnish  some  help  mnd  manoeuvre  to  which  Napoleon  owed 
to  a  sounder  judgment  than  yet  prevails  on  his  victories— we  mean  the  concentration  of 
the  subject.  great   numbers  on  a  single  point— is  now 

That  the  sub^t  deserves  attention,  no  man  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  parties  and 
who  observes  tlie  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt,  sects.  It  may  be  said  that,  b^  facilities  of 
Its  importance  forces  itself  on  the  reflecting,  intercourse,  men  are  brought  within  one  an- 
In  truth,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  drciun-  other's  attraction,  and  become  arranged  ac- 
stances  or  features  of  our  age,  is  the  energy  cording  to  their  respective  aflinitics.  Those 
with  whidi  the  principle  of  combination,  or  wh6  have  one  great  object  find  one  another 
of  action  by  joint  forces,  by  associated  num-  out  through  a  vast  extent  of  country,  ioin 
bers,  is  tnaniKsting  itself.  It  may  be  said,  their  forces,  settle  their  mode  of  operation, 
without  muc^  cxaiggeration,  that  everything  and  act  together  with  the  uniformity  of  a  dis- 
is  done  now  by  societies.  Men  have  learned  ciplined  army.  So  extensive  have  coalitions 
what  wonders  can  be  accomplished  in  certain  become,  through  the  facilities  now  described, 
cases  by  onion,  and  seem  to  think  that  union  and  so  various  and  rapid  are  the  means  of 
is  competent  to  everything.  You  can  scarcely  communication,  that,  when  a  few  leaders  have 
name  an  oti^fect  for  which  some  institution  has  agreed  on  an  object,  an  impulse  mar  be  given 
not  been  fomoed.  Would  men  spread  one  in  a  month  to  the  whole  country,  whole  states 
set  of  opinions  or  onish  another?  They  make  may  be  deluged  with  tracts  and  other  publi- 
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cations,  and  a  voice  like  that  of  many  waters 
be  called  forth  from  immense  and  widely 
separated  multitudes.  Here  is  a  new  power 
brought  to  bear  on  society,  and  it  is  a  great 
moral  question  how  it  ought  to  be  viewed 
and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has  advantages 
and  recommendations  is  very  obvious.  The 
prindpNd  arguments  in  its  favour  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  Men,  it  is  jusUy  said, 
can  do  jointhr  what  thcY  cannot  do  singly. 
The  union  of  minds  and  hands  works  won- 
ders. Men  grow  efficient  by  concentrating 
their  powers.  Joint  effort  conquers  nature, 
hews  through  mountains,  rears  pyramids, 
dykes  out  the  ocean.  Man,  Teft  to  himself, 
living  without  a  fellow— if  he  could  indeed 
so  live— would  be  one  of  the  weakest  of  crea- 
tures. Associated  with  his  kind,  he  gains 
dominion  over  the  strongest  animals,  over  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  and.  bv  his  growing  know- 
ledge, may  be  said  to  obtain  a  kind  of  pro- 
perty in  the  universe. 

Kor  is  this  all  Men  not  only  accumulate 
power  by  union,  but  gain  warmth  and  ear- 
nestness. The  heart  is  kindled.  An  electric 
communication  is  established  between  those 
who  are  brought  nigh,  and  bound  to  each 
other  in  common  labours.  Man  droops  in 
solitude.  No  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice 
of  his  fellow-creature.  The  mere  sight  of  a 
human  countenance,  brig^htened  with  strong 
and  generous  emotion,  gives  new  strength  to 
act  or  suffer.  Union  not  only  brings  to  a 
point  forces  which  before  existed,  and  which 
were  ineffectual  through  separation,  but,  by 
the  feeling  and  interest  which  it  rouses,  it  be> 
comes  a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new 
forces,  and  gives  the  mind  a  consciousness  of 
powers  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
unknown. 

We  have  here  given  the  common  argu- 
ments by  which  the  disposition  to  association 
is  justified  and  recommended.  They  may  be 
summed  tip  in  a  few  words ;  namely,  that  our 
social  principles  and  relations  are  the  great 
springs  of  improvement  and  of  vigorous  and 
^cient  extttion.  That  there  is  much  truth 
in  this  representation  of  the  influences  of 
society  we  at  once  feeL  That  without  im- 
pulses and  excitements  from  abroad,  without 
sympathies  and  communication  with  our 
feUow-creatures,  we  should  gain  nothing  and 
accomplish  nothing,  we  mean  not  to  deny. 
Still,  we  apprehend  that  on  this  subject  there 
is  a  want  of  accurate  views  and  just  discrimi- 
nation. We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of 
societv  is  not  sufficiently  understood;  that 
the  chief  benefit  which  it  is  intended  to 
confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which  it 
exposes  us,  are  seldom  weighed;  and  that 
errors  or  crude  opinions  on  these  points 
deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of  our  social 


connections.  These  tof^cs  have  an  obvioos 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is 
plain  that  the  better  we  understand  the  true 
use,  the  chief  benefit,  and  the  chief  peril  of 
our  social  principles  and  relations,  the  better 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  judge  of  associations 
which  are  offered  to  our  patronage.  On 
these  topics,  then,  we  propose  first  to  give 
our  views;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  allow 
ourselves  a  considerable  latitude,  because,  in 
our  judgment,  the  influences  of  society  at 
present  tend  strongly  to  excess,  and  especially 
menace  that  individuality  of  character  for 
which  they  can  yield  no  adequate  compensa^ 
tion. 

The  great  principle  from  which  we  start  in 
this  prdiminary  discussion,  and  in  which  all 
our  views  of  the  topics  above  proposed  are 
involved,  may  be  brieflv  expressed.  It  is 
this : — Society  is  chiray  important  as  it 
ministers  to,  and  calls  forth,  intellectual  and 
moral  energy  and  freedom.  Its  action  on  the 
individual  is  beneficial  in  proportion  as  it 
awakens  in  him  a  power  to  act  on  himself, 
and  to  control  or  withstand  the  social  in- 
fluences to  which  he  is  at  first  subjected. 
Society  serves  us  by  furnishing  objects,  occar 
sions,  materials,  exdteroents,  through  which 
the  whole  soul  may  be  brought  into  vigorous 
exercise,  may  acquire  a  consciousness  of  its 
free  and  responsible  nature,  may  become  a 
law  to  itself,  and  may  rise  to  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  framing  and  improving  itself 
without  bmit  or  end.  Inward  creative  energy 
is  the  highest  good  which  accrues  to  us  from 
our  social  principles  and  connections.  The 
mind  is  enriched,  not  by  what  it  passively 
receives  from  others,  but  by  its  own  action 
on  what  it  receives.  We  would  especially 
affirm  of  virtue  that  it  does  not  consist  in 
what  we  inherit  or  what  comes  to  us  from 
abroad.  It  is  of  inward  growth,  and  it  gro^-s 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  resistance  of  foreign 
influences— by  acting  from  our  deliberate  con- 
victions in  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
sympathy  ana  imitation.  Acconiing  to  these 
views,  our  social  nature  and  connections  are 
means.  Inward  power  is  the  end ;  a  power 
which  is  to  triiunph  over  and  control  the 
influence  of  society. 

We  are  told  that  we  owe  to  society  our 
most  valuable  knowledge.  And  true  it  is 
that,  were  we  cast  from  birth  into  solitude, 
we  should  grow  up  in  brutal  ignorance.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  knowledge  which  we 
receive  is  of  littie  value,  any  farther  than  it  is 
food  and  excitement  to  intellectual  action. 
Its  worth  is  to  be  measured  by  the  energy 
with  which  it  is  sought  and  employed. 
Knowledge  is  noble  in  proportion  as  it  is 
prolific ;  in  proportion  as  it  quickens  the 
mind  to  the  acquisition  of  higher  truth.  Let 
it  be  rested  in  passively,  and  it  profits  us 
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BOCUn^.  Let  the  judgment  of  others  be  our 
trust,  so  that  we  cease  to  judge  for  ourselves, 
sod  the  inteUect  is  degraded  into  a  worthless 
tBacbine.  The  dignity  fA  the  mind  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  energy  of  its  efforts  for  its 
own  enlargement.  It  becomes  heroic  when 
it  reveiences  itself  and  asserts  its  freedom  in 
a  cowardiT  and  servile  age;  when  it  with- 
stands society  throtigh  a  calm  but  invincible 
love  of  truth,  and  a  consciousness  of  the 
dignity  and  progressiveness  of  its  powers. 

ihe  indispensat>le  necessity  of  instruction 
from  our  fellow-creatures  we  in  no  degree 
question.  But  perhaps  few  are  awiire  now 
imperfect  are  the  conceptions  received  from 
the  best  instmclor,  and  how  much  must  be 
done  by  our  own  soUtarjr  thinking  to  give 
fhenT  consistency  and  vividness.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  fellow-creature  can  ever 
impart  to  us  apprehensions  of  a  complex 
subject  which  are  altogether  just.  Be  the 
teacher  ever  so  unerring,  his  language  can 
hardly  comraunicate  his  mind  with  entire 
piedsion ;  for  few  words  awaken  exactly  the 
saaoe  thoughts  in  different  men.  The  views 
which  we  receive  from  the  most  gifted  beings 
are  at  best  aik  approximation  to  truth.  We 
have  spoken  of  unerring  teachers;  but  where 
are  th^e  to  be  found  ?  Our  daily  intercourse 
is  with  follible  beings,  most  of  whom  are 
iDKfisciplined  In  intellect,  the  slaves  of  pre- 
judice, and  unconscious  of  their  own  spiritual 
eneigies.  The  essential  condition  of  intellec- 
tnid  progress  in  such  a  world  is  the  resistance 
of  sodal  influences,  or  of  impressions  from 
our  fellow-beings. 

What  we  have  said  of  intellectual  is  still 
more  true  of  moral  progress.  No  human 
being  exists  whose  character  can  be  proposed 
as  a  faultless  model.  But,  could  a  perfect 
mdividual  be  found,  we  should  only  injure 
ourselves  by  indiscriminate  servile  imitation ; 
for  much  which  is  good  in  another  is  good  in 
him  alone,  belongs  to  his  peculiar  conslitu^ 
tion,  has  been  the  growth  of  his  peculiar 
experienoe.  is  harmonious  and  beautiful  only 
in  combination  with  his  other  attributes,  and 
would  be  unnatural,  awkward,  and  forced  in 
a  servile  imitator.  The  very  strength  of 
emoticm  which  in  one  man  is  virtue  in  another 
would  be  defect ;  for  virtue  depends  on  the 
balance  which  exists  between  the  various 
principles  of  the  soul;  and  that  intenseness 
of  foeUng  which,  when  joined  with  force  of 
thought  and  purpose,  is  healthful  and  in- 
vigorating, would  prove  a  disease,  or  might 
amiroach  insanity,  in  a  weak  and  sensitive 
mmd.  No  man  should  part  with  his  in- 
divldaality  and  aim  to  become  another.  No 
process  is  so  fatal  as  that  which  would  cast 
all  men  into  one  mould.  Every  human  being 
is  Intended  to  have  a  character  of  his  own, 
to  be  what  no  other  Is,  to  do  what  no  other 


can  do.  Our  common  nature  is  to  be  un- 
folded in  unboxmded  diversities.  It  is  rich 
enough  for  infinite  manifestations.  It  is  to 
wear  innumerable  forms  of  beauty  and  glory. 
Every  human  being  has  a  work  to  carry  on 
within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  influences 
to  exert  which  are  peculiarly  his,  and  whidi 
no  conscience  but  his  own  can  teach.  Let 
him  not,  then,  enslave  his  conscience  to 
others,  but  act  with  the  freedom,  strength, 
and  dignity  of  one  whose  highest  law  is  in 
his  own  breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to  us,  that 
Providence,  by  placing  us  at  birth  in  entire 
subjection  to  social  influences,  has  marked 
out  society  as  the  great  instrument  of  de- 
termining the  human  mind.  The  child,  it 
is  said,  is  plainly  designed  to  receive  passively, 
and  with  imresisting  simplidtv.  a  host  oif 
impressions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  from 
those  around  him.  This  we  know.  But  we 
know,  too,  that  childhood  is  not  to  endure 
for  ever.  We  know  that  the  impressions, 
pleasures,  pains,  which  throng  and  possess 
the  infant  mind,  are  intended  to  awaken  in 
it  an  energy  by  which  it  is  to  subject  them  to 
itself;  by  which  it  is  to  separate  from  the 
crude  mass  what  is  trae  and  pure;  by  which 
it  Is  to  act  upon,  and  modify,  and  throw  into 
new  combinations,  the  materials  forced  upon 
it  originally  by  sensation  and  society.  It  is 
only  by  putting  forth  this  inward  and  self- 
forming  power  that  we  emerge  from  childhood. 
He  who  continues  to  be  passively  moulded 
prolongs  his  infancy  to  the  tomb.  There  is 
deep  wisdom  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that 
to  be  his  disciple,  we  must  "  hate  father  and 
mother;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  must 
surrender  the  prejudices  of  education  to  the 
new  lights  which  God  gives  us ;  that  the  love 
of  truUi  must  triumph  over  the  influences  of 
our  best  and  earliest  friends ;  that,  forsaking 
the  maxims  of  society,  we  must  frame  our- 
selves according  to  the  standard  of  moml 
perfection  set  before  us  in  the  life,  spirit,  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  the  Creator,  who  has  sub- 
jected the  child  at  first  to  social  influences, 
has,  even  at  that  age,  provided  for  its  growing 
freedom,  by  inspiring  it  with  an  overflowing 
animation,  an  inexpressible  joy,  an  impatience 
of  limits,  a  thirst  for  novelty,  a  delight  in 
adventure,  an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited  to 
balance  the  authority  of  the  old,  and  gradually 
mingling  with  the  credulity  of  infancy  that 
questioning,  doubtine  spirit,  on  which  in- 
tellectual progress  chiefl)r  depends. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  danger 
from  society  arises  wholly  from  its  bad  mem- 
bers, and  tnat  we  caimot  easily  be  too  much 
influenced  by  the  good.  But,  to  our  appre- 
hension, there  is  a  peril  in  the  influence  both 
of  good  and  bad.    What  many  of  us  have 
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chiefijr  to  dread  from  society  is,  not  that  we 
shall  acquire  a  positive  character  of  vice,  but 
that  it  will  impose  on  us  a  negative  character; 
that  we  shall  hve  and  die  passive  beings ;  that 
the  creative  and  self-forming  energy  of  the 
soul  will  not  be  called  forth  in  the  work  of 
our  improvement.  Our  danger  is,  that  we 
shall  sut»titute  the  consciences  of  others  for 
our  own,  that  we  shall  paralyze  our  faculties 
through  dependence  on  foreign  guides,  that 
we  shall  be  moulded  from  abroad  insteiid  of 
determining  ourselves.  The  pressure  of 
society  upon  us  is  constant  and  almost 
immeasurable;  now  open  and  direct  in  the 
form  of  authority  and  meiuice,  now  subtle 
and  silent  in  the  guise  of  blandishment  and 
promise.  What  mighty  power  is  lodged  in  a 
frown  or  a  smile,  in  the  voice  of  praise  and 
flattery,  in  scorn  or  neglect,  in  public  opinion, 
in  domestic  habits  and  prejudices,  in  the  state 
and  spirit  of  the  community  to  which  we 
belong  !  Nothing  escapes  the  cognizance  of 
society.  Its  legislation  extends  even  to  our 
dress,  movements,  features;  and  the  individual 
bears  the  traces,  even  in  countenance,  air, 
and  voice,  of  the  social  influences  amidst 
which  he  has  been  plunged.  We  are  in  great 
peril  of  growing  up  slaves  to  this  exacting 
aibitrary  sovereign ;  of  forgetting,  or  never 
learning,  our  true  responsibility ;  of  living  in 
unconsciousness  of  that  divine  power  with 
which  we  are  invested  over  ourselves,  and  in 
which  all  the  dignity  of  omr  nature  is  con- 
centred ;  of  overlooking  the  sacredness  of  our 
minds,  and  laying  them  open  to  impressions 
from  any  and  all  who  surround  us.  Resist- 
ance of  this  foreign  pressure  is  our  only  safe- 
guard, and  is  essential  to  virtue.  All  virtue 
Ues  in  individual  action,  in  inward  energy,  in 
self-determination.  There  is  no  moral  worth 
in  being  swept  away  by  a  crowd,  even  towards 
the  best  objects.  We  must  act  from  an  inward 
spring.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad  may 
injure  us,  if,  through  that  intolerance  which 
is  a  common  infirmity  of  the  good,  they  im- 
pose on  us  authoritatively  their  own  con- 
victions, and  obstruct  our  own  intellectual 
and  moral  activity.  A  state  of  society  in 
which  correct  habits  prevail,  may  produce  in 
many  a  mechanical  regularity  and  religion 
which  is  anything  but  virtue.  Nothing 
morally  great  or  good  springs  from  mere 
sympathy  and  imitation.  These  principles 
will  only  forge  chains  for  us  and  i>erpetuate 
our  infancy,  unless  more  and  more  controlled 
and  subdued  by  that  inward  lawgiver  and 
judge,  whose  authority  is  from  God,  and 
whose  sway  over  our  whole  nature  alone 
secures  its  free,  glorious,  and  everlasting 
expansion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it  most 
deeply,  that  our  connection  with  society,  as  it 
is  our  greatest  aid,  so  it  is  our  greatest  pcriL 


We  are  in  oonataiit  danger  of  being  apojied 
of  our  moral  judgment,  and  of  oilr  power 
over  ourselves;  and,  in  losing  these,  we  lose 
the  chief  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings. 
We  sink,  as  far  as  mind  can  sink,  into  the 
worid  of  matter,  the  chief  distinction  of  which 
is.  that  it  wants  self-motion,  or  moves  only 
from  foreign  impulse.  The  propensity  in  our 
fellow-creatures  which  we  have  most  to  dread 
is  that  which,  though  most  severely  con- 
demned by  Jesus,  is  yet  the  most  frequent 
infirmity  of  his  followers;  we  mean  the  pro- 
pensity to  rule,  to  tyrannise,  to  war  with  the 
freedom  of  their  equals,  to  make  themsdves 
standards  for  other  minds,  to  be  lawgivers 
iiistead  of  txrethren  and  friends  to  their  race. 
Our  great  and  n)ost  difficult  duty,  as  social 
beings,  is,  to  derive  constant  aid  from  society 
without  taking  its  yoke ;  to  open  our  minds 
to  the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  persuasions 
of  others,  and  yet  to  hold  fast  the  sacred  right 
of  private  judgment ;  to  receive  impulses  from 
our  fellow-beings,  and  yet  to  act  from  our 
own  soub;  to  sympathize  with  others,  and 
yet  to  determine  our  own  feelings;  to  act 
with  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our  own  con- 
sciences ;  to  unite  social  deference  and  self- 
dominion  ;  to  join  moral  self-subsistence  with 
social  dependence ;  to  respect  others  without 
losing  self-respect ;  to  love  our  friends  and  to 
reverence  our  superiors,  whilst  our  supreme 
homage  is  given  to  that  moral  perfection 
which  no  friend  and  no  superior  has  realized, 
and  which,  if  faithfully  pursued,  will  often 
demand  separation  from  all  around  us.  Such 
is  our  great  work  as  social  beings,  and,  to 
perform  it,  we  should  look  habitually  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  than  by  moral  independence — tlian  by 
resisting  and  overcoming  the  world. 

The  reverence  for  our  own  moral  nature,  on 
which  we  have  now  insisted,  needs  earnest 
and  perpetual  inculcation.    This  virtue  finds  . 
few  aids   from  abroad.     All  religions  and 

fovemments  have  more  or  less  warred  with  it. 
Iven  that  religion  which  came  from  God  to 
raise  man  to  a  moral  empire  over  himself, 
has  been  seized  on  by  the  selfish  and  intole- 
rant principles  of  human  nature,  and  all  its 
sanctions  have  been  brought  to  bear  against 
that  free,  independent  action  of  thought  and 
conscience  which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to 
promote.  In  truth,  men  need  to  be  instncted 
in  nothing  more  than  In  what  they  owe  to 
their  own  spiritual  faculties.  The  sacredness 
of  the  moral  principle  in  every  human  breast ; 
its  divine  right  of  dominion ;  the  jealousy 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  protected  against 
our  own  passions  and  the  usurpations  of 
society;  the  watchful  care  with  which  it 
should  be  unfolded,  refined,  and  fortified,  by 
communion  with  ourselves,  with  great  and 
good  mhids,  with  that  brightest  manifestation 
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of  God,  Jesus  ChHst,  and  with  God  Himself; 
the  awe  with  which  its  deliberate  dictates 
sboold  be  heud ;  the  energy  which  it  may 
and  should  pxA  forth  in  opposition  to  pleasure 
and  pain,  to  human  frowns  or  smiles ;  the 
sublime  tranquillity  to  which  it  may  ascend ; 
the  conscious  union  with  God  which  it  may 
attain,  and  through  which  it  seems  to  partake 
of  his  omnipotence  ;— these  prerogatives  of 
the  minal  nature,  of  that  element  and  spark 
of  Divinity  in  the  soul,  are  almost  forgotten 
io  the  condition  of  servitude  to  which  the 
multitude  are  reduced  by  the  joint  tyranny  of 
the  passions  and  of  society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  observe, 
that  the  enslaving  power  of  society  over  the 
mind  is  decreasing,  through  what  would  seem 
at  first  to  threaten  its  enlargement ;  we  mean 
through  the  extension  of  social  intercourse. 
This  Is  a  distinction  of  our  age,  and  one  of 
its  chief  means  of  improvement.  Men  are 
widening  their  bounds,  exchanging  thoughts 
and  feelings  with  fellow-beings  far  and  wide, 
with  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  with  sub- 
jects of  other  governments,  with  professors  of 
other  modes  of  faith.  Distant  nations  are 
brought  near,  and  are  acting  on  one  another 
nith  a  new  power;  and  the  result  is,  that 
tl^&e  diJSering  and  often  hostile  influences 
balance  or  neutralize  one  another,  and 
almost  compel  the  intellect  to  act,  to  com- 
pare, to  judge,  to  frame  itself.  This  we  deem 
an  immense  benefit  of  the  multiplication  of 
books  at  the  present  day.  The  best  books 
cont^n  errors,  and  deserve  a  very  limited 
trust.  But  where\'er  men  of  thought  and 
genius  publish  freely,  they  will  perpetually 
send  forth  new  views,  to  keep  alive  the  intel- 
lectual action  of  the  world  ;  will  give  a  fre- 
quent shock  to  received  opinions  ;  will  lead 
men  to  contemplate  great  subjects  from  new 
positions,  and  by  thus  awakening  individual 
and  independent  energy,  will  work  higher 
good  than  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
spread.  The  same  effect  is  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  study  of  different  languages,  which 
occupies  more  and  more  space  in  our  systems 
of  alucation ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  the 
happiest  effect.  A  great  man  used  to  say 
that,  in  learning  a  new  language,  he  had 
gained  a  new  soul,  so  fresh  and  original  were 
the  views  which  it  opened  to  him.  A  new 
language,  considered  in  itself,  or  without 
reference  to  the  writings  which  it  contains, 
seems  to  us  a  valuable  possession,  on  account 
of  the  new  combinations  of  thought  which  its 
vocabulary  presents ;  and  when  regarded  as 
the  key  to  the  minds  of  a  people  whose  insti- 
tutions, education,  climate,  temperament,  re- 
ligion, an4  history  differ  from  our  own,  and 
in  whom,  of  consequence,  our  common  nature 
is  taking  a  new  form,  it  is,  to  one  who  has 
power  to  understand  its  use^  an  invs^uable 


acquisition.  In  truth,  we  caimoC  exprasi  too 
strongly  the  importance  we  attach  to  an  oi- 
larged  intercourse  with  other  minds,  con- 
sidered as  the  means  of  freeing  and  quickening 
our  owm  This  is  the  chief  good  c^  extensive 
institutions  for  education.  They  place  us  under 
diversified  social  influences ;  connect  us  with 
the  dead  as  well  as  with  the  living ;  accu- 
mulate for  us  the  thoughts  of  all  ages  and 
nations;  take  us  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of 
c  neighbourhood,  or  church,  or  commimity; 
make  us  fellow-citizens  with  the  friends  of 
truth  under  the  whole  heaven,  and,  through 
these  various  and  often  hostile  influences,  aid 
and  encourage  us  to  that  independent  moral 
judgment  and  intellectual  discrimination  by 
which  our  views  are  more  and  more  purified 
and  enlarged. 

We  re^^  that  religion  has  not  done  more 
to  promote  this  enlarged  intercourse  of  minds« 
the  great  means,  as  we  have  seen,  of  recon- 
ciling social  aids  with  personal  independence. 
As  yet,  religion  has  generally  assumed  a  sec- 
tarian form,  and  its  disciples,  making  narrow* 
ness  a  matter  of  conscience,  have  too  often 
shunned  connection  with  men  of  different 
views  as  a  pwtilence,  and  yielded  their  minds 
to  the  exclusive  influences  of  the  leaders  and 
teachers  of  their  separate  factions.  Indeed, 
we  fear  that  in  no  department  of  life  has  the 
social  principle  been  perverted  more  into  an 
instrument  of  intellectual  thraldom  than  in 
religion.  We  could  multiply  proofs  without 
end,  but  will  content  ourselves  with  a  single 
illustration  drawn  from  what  are  called  ••  re- 
vivals of  religion."  We  have  many  objections 
to  these  as  commonly  conducted;  but  nothing 
offends  us  more  than  their  direct  and  striking 
tendency  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  foreign 
influences,  and  to  strip  it  of  all  self-direction. 
In  these  feverish  seasons,  religion,  or  what 
bears  the  name,  is  spread,  as  by  contagion, 
and  to  escape  it  is  almost  as  difiicult  as  to 
avoid  a  raging  epidemic.  Whoever  knows 
anything  of  human  nature  knows  the  effect 
of  excitement  in  a  crowd.  When  systemati- 
cally prolonged  and  urged  onward,  it  subverts 
deUberation  and  self-control.  The  individual 
is  lost  in  the  mass  and  borne  away  as  in  a 
whirlwind.  The  prevalent  emotion,  be  it  love 
or  hatred,  terror  or  enthusiasm,  masters  every 
mmd  which  is  not  fortified  by  a  rare  energy, 
or  secured  by  a  rare  insensibility.  In  revivals, 
a  multitude  are  subjected  at  once  to  strong 
emotions,  which  are  swelled  and  peipetuated 
by  the  most  skilful  management.  The  indi- 
vidual is  never  suffered  to  escape  the  grasp 
of  the  leading  or  subordinate  agents  in  the 
wotIc*    a  machinery  of  social  influences,  of 

•  We  recoflect  seein|r  the  fbBowinr  dlrectkm  gnrelv 
given  for  managfng  revivals,  in  the  book  of  a  ntinister  ex> 
perienced  in  thu  work :— "  Be  careAil  never  to  ktndla  more 
Ares  than  you  can  tend."   In  other  words.  Do  not  awakeh 
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"  inquiry  meetiogs,"  of  "  anxious  meetings," 
of  conferences,  of  prayer  meetings,  of  per- 
petual private  or  public  impulses,  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  diseased  subject,  until,  ex- 
hausted in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes  the 
passive  powerless  recipient  of  whatever  form  or 
unpressions  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  give  him. 
Happily  for  mankind,  our  nature  loses  its 
sensibility  to  perpetual  stimulants,  and  of 
consequence  a  revival  is  succeeded  by  what  is 
called  "  a  dull,  dead,  stupid  season."  This 
dull  time  is  a  merciful  repose  granted  by  Pro- 
vidence to  the  overwrought  and  opprased 
mind,  and  gives  some  chance  for  calm,  deli- 
berate, individual  thought  and  action.  Thus 
the  kindness  of  nature  is  perpetually  coun- 
terworking the  excesses  of  men,  and  a  religion 
which  b^ns  in  partial  insanity  is  often  seen  to 
attain  by  degrees  to  the  calmness  and  dignity 
of  reason. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  stated,  at 
greater  length  than  we  intended,  our  views  of 
the  true  and  highest  benefits  of  society.  These 
seem  to  us  great— unspeakably  great.  At 
the  same  time,  like  all  other  goods,  they  are 
accompanied  with  serious  perils.  Society  too 
often  oppresses  the  energy  which  it  was  meant 
to  quicken  and  exalt.  We  now  pass  to  our 
principal  subject ;  to  the  associations  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  whether  benevolent,  moral,  or 
religious,  which  are  so  multiplied  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  And  here  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  two  remarks;  the  first  intended  to 
assign  to  such  associations  their  proper  place 
or  rank,  and  the  second,  to  suggest  a  principle 
by  which  useful  societies  may  be  distinguished 
from  such  as  are  pernicious,  and  by  which  we 
may  be  aided  in  distributing  among  them  our 
favour  and  patronage. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  we  should  beware 
of  confounding  together,  as  of  equal  im- 
portance, those  associations  which  are  formed 
by  our  Creator,  which  spring  from  our  very 
constitution,  and  are  inseparable  from  our 
being,  and  those  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, which  man  invents  for  particular  times 
and  exigencies.  Let  us  never  place  our  weak, 
short-sighted  contrivances  on  a  level  with  the 
arnuigements  of  God.  We  have  acknow- 
ledged the  infinite  importance  of  society  to 
the  development  of  human  powers  and  affec- 
tions. But  when  we  speak  thus  of  society, 
we  mean  diiefly  the  relations  in  which  God 
has  placed  us ;  we  mean  the  connections  of 
fami^,  of  neighbourhood,  of  country,  and  the 
great  bond  of  humanity  uniting  us  with  our 
whole  kind,  and  not  Missionary  societies, 
Peace  societies,  or  Charitable  societies,  which 
men  have  contrived.    These  last  have  their 

and  ai»xm  nonvtnooM  than  you  can  place  under  constant 
inspection,  and  oeiet  with  perpetual  exdteroeots.  What  a 
atnuure  rule  for  penons  who  profess  to  believe  that  these 
•* ^S"  are  ••kindled''  supematurally  by  the  Holy  Spirit  1 


uses,  and  some  do  great  good ;  but  thc^  are 
no  more  to  be  compared  with  the  societies  in 
which  nature  places  us,  than  the  torches 
which  we  kindle  on  earth  in  the  darkness  of 
night  are  to  be  paralleled  with  the  all-per- 
vading and  all-glorifying  light  of  the  sun.  We 
make  these  remarks  because  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  men  to  forget  the  value  of 
what  is  familiar,  natural,  and  universal,  and  to 
a^Mbc  imdue  importance  to  what  is  extra- 
ordinary, forced,  and  rare,  and  therefore 
striking.  Artificial  associations  have  their 
use.  but  are  not  to  be  named  with  those  of 
nature ;  and  to  these  last,  therefore,  we  are  to 
give  our  chief  regard. 

We  can  easily  illustrate  by  examples  the 
inferiority  of  human  associations.  In  Boston, 
there  are  two  Asylums  for  children,  which 
deserve,  we  think,  a  high  place  among  useful 
institutions.  Not  a  little  time  is  spent  upon 
them.  Hundreds  conspire  to  carrv  them  on, 
and  we  have  anniversaries  to  collect  crowds 
for  their  support.  And  what  is  the  amount 
of  good  accomplished  ?  Between  one  and  two 
hundred  children  arc  provided  for,  a  number 
worthy  of  all  the  care  bestowed  on  these 
charities.  But  compare  this  number  with  all 
the  children  of  this  city,  with  the  thousands 
who  throng  our  streets  and  our  schools.  And 
how  are  these  fed,  clothed,  educated?  We 
hear  of  no  subscriptions,  no  anniversaries  for 
their  benefit;  yet  how  they  flourish  compared 
with  the  subjects  of  Asylums !  These  are 
provided  for  by  that  unostentatious  and  im- 
praised  society  which  God  has  institute— a 
family.  That  shelter,  home,  which  nature 
rears,  protects  them,  and  it  is  an  establishment 
worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  institutions, 
great  or  small,  which  man  has  devised.  In 
truth,  just  as  far  as  this  is  improved,  as  its 
duties  are  performed  and  its  blessings  prized, 
all  artificial  institutions  are  superseded.  Here, 
then,  is  the  sphere  for  the  agency  of  the  wise 
and  good.  Improve  the  family,  strengthen 
and  purify  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and 
more  is  done  for  the  happiness  and  progress 
of  the  race  than  by  the  most  splendid 
charities. — Let  us  take  another  example,  the 
Hospital  in  the  same  metropolis;  a  noble 
institution,  worthy  of  high  praise.  But 
where  is  it  that  the  sick  of  our  city  are  healed  ? 
Must  you  look  for  them  in  the  Hospital? 
You  may  find  there,  perhaps,  and  should 
rejoice  to  find  there,  fifty  or  sixty  beds  for  the 
poor.  The  thousands  who  sicken  and  die 
among  us  are  to  be  found  in  their  homes, 
watched  over  by  the  nursing  care  of  mothers 
and  sisters,  surrounded  by  that  tenderness 
which  grows  up  only  at  home. — Let  us  take 
another  example.  Missionary  societies.  This 
whole  country  is  thrown  into  excitement  to 
support  missions,  llie  rich  are  taxed,  and 
the  poor  burdened.    We  do  not  say  that  they 
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9xt  burdened  wilbout  object;  for  Christianity- 
is  so  infinite  a  blessing  that  we  consent  to  any 
honest  methods  of  sending  it  abroad.  But 
what  is  the  amount  of  good  effected  ?  A  few 
missionaiies,  weluiow  not  theprecise  number, 
are  supported,  of  whom  most  have  hitherto 
brought  little  to  pass.  Who  can  compare 
associations  for  this  object  with  churches,  or 
those  congregations  of  neighbours  for  regular 
wonhip  which  Christianity  has  instituted, 
and  to  which  nature  has  alwa3rs  prompted  the 
professors  of  the  same  faith  ?  Through  these, 
rocalculatde  aid  is  given  to  the  support  and 
diffusion  of  Chrisdanity;  and  yet,  through 
the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  exaggerate 
what  is  forced  and  artificial,  one  missionary 
at  a  distance  is  thought  of  more  importance 
than  a  hundred  ministers  near,  and  the  send- 
ing of  him  abroad  is  extolled  as  an  incom- 
parably greater  exploit  of  piety  than  the 
support  of  our  own  places  of  worship.  We 
mean  not  to  discourage  Missionary  societies ; 
but  the  truth  is.  that  Christianity  is  to  be 
diffused  incomparably  more  by  caring  for  and 
promoting  it  in  our  natural  relations,  in  our 
noroes,  in  our  common  circles  and  churches, 
than  by  institutions  endowed  with  the  revenues 
of  nations  for  sending  it  to  distant  lands.  The 
great  obstruction  to  Christianity  among  foreign 
nations  is  its  inoperativeness  among  the 
nations  which  profess  it.  We  offer  others 
a  religion  which,  in  their  apprehension,  has 
done  the  givers  no  great  good.  The  true 
course  is  to  rely  less  on  our  machinery  of 
Cent  societies  and  Naticmal  societies,  and  to 
rdy  more  on  the  connections  and  anange- 
ments  ol  nature  or  of  God. 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  would 
cm  no  account  discourage  the  Asylum,  the 
Hospital,  the  Missionary  society.  All  receive 
oar  cheerful  suf^wrt.  We  only  mean  to  say 
that  our  great  sources  of  improvement  and 
ha|n)iness  are  our  natural  relations  and  asso- 
ciations, and  that  to  tmderstand  these  better, 
and  to  attach  ourselves  moreiiaithfully  to  their 
duties,  are  the  great  social  means  of  carrying 
forward  the  world.  A  striking  confirmation 
of  these  remarks  may  be  found  in  the  Romish 
Church.  The  probability  is  that,  under  the 
Catholic  religion  in  the  dark  ages,  there  were 
larger  contributions  to  the  reUef  of  the  dis- 
tc^soA,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  com- 
munities, than  at  present,  and  contributions 
by  associations  which  rqg^arded  alms-giving 
as  one  of  their  main  duties;  we  mean  the 
monasteries.  But  the  monks,  who  quitted  the 
relations  of  nature,  the  society  which  God 
bad  ii^tuted.  in  order  to  form  new  and 
artificial  bonds,  more  fovourable,  as  they 
thought,  to  doing  good,  made  a  sad  mistake. 
Their  own  characters  were  injured,  and  the 
very  charities  doled  out  from  convents  in- 
creased the  beggary  which  they  hoped   to 


relieve.  So  sacred  is  nature  that  it  caimot 
be  trampled  on  with  impunity.  We  fear  that 
something  similar  to  the  error  just  noticed 
among  Catholics  is  spreading  among  Pro- 
testants; the  error  of  exalting  societies  of 
human  device  above  our  natural  relations. 
We  have  been  told  that  cases  occur  among 
us,  and  are  not  rare,  in  which  domestic  claims 
on  kindness  are  set  aside  for  the  sake  of 
making  contributions  to  our  ^reat  societies, 
and  especially  to  foreign  missions.  So  pos- 
sessed are  the  minds  of  multitudes  with  the 
supreme  importance  of  this  object,  that  there 
seems  to  them  a  piety  in  withholding  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  thought  due  to 
a  poor  relative,  that  it  may  be  sent  across 
oceans  to  Pagan  lands.  We  have  heard  that 
delicate  kindnesses  which  once  flowed  from 
the  more  prosperous  to  the  less  prosperous 
members  of  a  large  familv,  and  which  bound 
society  together  by  that  love  which  is  worth 
all  bonds,  are  diminished  since  the  late  excite- 
ment in  favour  of  the  heathen.  And  this 
we  do  not  wonder  at.  In  truth,  we  rather 
wonder  that  anything  is  done  for  the  temporal 
comfort  of  friends,  where  the  doctrine  on 
which  modem  missions  chiefly  rest  is  t>e- 
lieved.  We  refer  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
whole  heathen  world  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
bottomless  and  endless  hell ;  that  thousands 
every  day,  and  millions  every  year,  are  sink- 
ing into  this  abjrss  of  torture  aird  woe ;  and 
that  nothing  can  save  them  but  sending  them 
our  religion.  We  see  not  how  they  who  so 
believe  can  give  their  families  or  friends  a 
single  comfort,  much  less  an  ornament  of 
life.  They  must  be  strongly  tempted,  one 
would  think,  to  stint  themselves  and  their 
dependants  to  necessaries,  and  to  cast  their 
whole  remaining  substance  into  the  treasury 
of  missionary  societies. 

We  repeat  it,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
Missionary  societies,  established  on  just  prin- 
ciples, do  honour  to  a  Christian  community. 
We  regard  them  with  any  feeUng  but  that  of 
hostility.  The  readers  of  this  work  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  earnestness  with  which  we 
recommended  the  support  of  a  mission  in 
India,  at  a  time  when  we  thought  that  pecu- 
liar circumstances  invited  exertion  in  that 
quarter.  We  only  oppose  the  preference  of 
these  institutions  to  the  natural  associations 
and  connections  of  life.  An  individual  who 
thinks  that  he  is  doing  a  more  religious  act 
in  contributing  to  a  missionary  society  than  in 
doing  a  needful  act  of  kindness  to  a  relative, 
friend,  or  neighbour,  is  leaving  a  society  olf 
God's  institution  for  one  of  man's  making. 
He  shows  a  perverted  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  duties  of  his  religion  and  in  regard  to  the 
best  means  of  spreading  it.  All  that  has  been 
done,  or  ever  will  or  can  be  done,  by  associa- 
tions for  diffusing  Christianity,  is  a  mere  drop 
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of  the  backet  conmaxed  with  what  is  done 
silentlj  and  secretly  by  the  common  daily 
dotiet  of  Christians  in  their  families,  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  business.  The  surest  way  of 
spreading  Christianity  is  to  improve  Christian 
communities ;  and«  acoordin^y,  he  who  frees 
this  religion  from  corruption,  and  makes  it  a 
more  poweiful  instrument  of  virtue  where  it 
is  aheady  profiessed,  is  the  most  efiEectual  con- 
tributor to  the  great  work  of  its  diffusion 
through  the  world. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  remark,  in 
which  we  proposed  to  suggest  a  principle  by 
which  the  claims  of  different  associations  may 
be  estimated.  Itisthis:~Thevalueof  assoda- 
tions  is  to  be  measured  by  the  energy,  the  free- 
dom, the  activity,  the  moral  power,  which  they 
encourage  and  diffuse.  In  truth,  the  great  ol> 
ject  of  aU  benevolence  is  to  give  power,  acdvity, 
and  fineedom  to  others.  We  cannot,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  make  any  being  happy. 
We  can  give  others  the  means  of  h:^)pine^s, 
together  with  motives  to  the  faithful  use  of 
them;  but  on  this  faithfulness,  on  the  free 
and  full  exercise  of  their  own  powers,  their 
happiness  depends.  There  is  thus  a  &ced, 
impassable  limit  to  human  benevolence.  It 
can  only  make  men  happy  through  themselves, 
through  their  own  freedom  and  energy.  We 
go  farther.  We  believe  that  God  has  set  the 
same  limit  to  his  own  benevolence.  He  makes 
no  being  lu^^py  in  any  other  sense  than  in 
that  of  giving  him  means,  powers,  motives, 
and  a  field  for  exertion.  We  have  here,  we 
think,  the  great  consideration  to  guide  us  in 
judging  of  associations.  Those  are  good 
which  ooomiunicate  power,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual action,  and  the  capacity  of  useful 
efforts  to  the  persons  who  form  them,  or  to 
the  persons  on  whom  they  act.  On  the  other 
hand,  associations  which  in  any  degree  im- 
pair or  repress  the  free  and  full  action  of 
men's  powers,  ore  so  far  hurtful.  On  this 
principle,  associations  fat  restoring  to  men 
nealth,  strength,  the  use  of  their  limbs,  the 
use  of  their  senses,  especially  of  sight  and 
hearing,  are  highly  to  be  approved,  for  such 
enlarge  men's  powers;  whilst  charitable  as- 
sociations which  weaken  in  men  the  motives 
to  exertion,  which  offer  a  bounty  to  idleness, 
or  make  beggary  as  profitable  as  labour,  are 
great  calamities  to  society,  and  peculiarly 
calamitous  to  those  whom  they  relieve.  On 
the  same  principle,  associations  which  are 
designed  to  awaken  the  human  mind,  to  give 
to  men  of  all  classes  a  consciousness  of  their 
intellectual  powers,  to  communicate  know- 
ledge of  a  useful  and  quickening  character,  to 
encourage  men  in  thinking  with  freedom  and 
vigour,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  and  pursuit 
of  truth, — are  most  worthy  of  patronage; 
whibt  such  as  are  designed  or  adapted  to 
depress  tb?  hwnaa  ioteUect,  Xq  m^ke  it  de- 


pendant and  servile,  to  keep  it  where  it  is,  to 
give  a  limited  amount  of  Icnowledge,  but  not  to 
give  impulse  and  an  onward  motion  to  men's 
thoughts, —  all  such  associations,  however 
benevolent  their  professions,  should  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  foes  and  obstructions 
to  the  best  interests  of  society.  On  the  same 
principle,  associations  aiming  to  purify  smd 
ennoble  the  character  of  a  people,  to  promote 
true  virtue,  a  rational  piety,  a  disinterested 
charity,  a  wise  temperance,  and  especially 
aiming  to  accomplish  these  ends  by  the 
only  effectual  me^ns,  that  is,  by  calling 
forth  men's  own  exertions  for  a  higher  know- 
ledge of  Qod  and  duty,  and  for  a  new  and 
growing  control  of  theinselves, — such  insti-* 
tutions  are  among  the  noblest ;  whilst  no  en- 
couragement is  due  to  such  as  aim  to  make 
men  ndigious  and  virtuous  by  paralyzing  their 
minds  through  terror,  by  fastening  on  them  a 
yoke  of  opinions  or  practices,  by  pouring  upon 
them  influences  from  abroad  which  virtually 
annihilate  their  power  over  themselves,  and 
make  them  instruments  for  others  to  speak 
through  and  to  wield  at  pleasure.  We  beg 
our  readers  to  carr^  with  them  the  principle 
now  laid  down  in  ludging  of  associations;  to 
inquire  how  far  they  are  fitted  to  call  forth 
energy,  active  talent,  religious  inquiry,  a  free 
and  manly  virtue.  We  insist  on  these  remarks, 
because  not  a  few  associations  seem  to  us  ex* 
ceedingly  exceptionable,  on  account  of  their 
tendency  to  Ustter  men.  to  repress  energy,  to 
injure  the  free  action  of  individuals  and  society^ 
and  because  this  tendency  lurks,  and  is  to  be 
guarded  against,  even  in  good  institutions. 
On  this  point  we  cannot  but  enlarge,  for  we 
deem  it  of  the  highest  importance. 

Associations  often  injure  free  action  by  a 
very  plain  and  obvious  operation.  They  ac- 
cumulate power  in  a  few  hands,  and  this 
takes  place  just  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
over  which  they  spread.  In  a  large  institu- 
tk}n,  a  few  men  rule,  a  few  do  everything; 
and,  if  the  institution  happens  to  be  directed 
to  objects  about  which  conflict  and  contro- 
versy exist,  a  few  are  able  to  excite  in  the 
mass  strong  and  bitter  passions,  and  bv  these 
to  obtain  an  immense  ascendency.  Through 
such  an  aasociation,  widely  spread,  yet  closely 
connected  by  party  feeling,  a  few  leaden  can 
send  their  voices  and  spirit  far  and  wide,  and, 
where  great  funds  are  accumulated,  can  league 
a  host  of  instruments,  and  by  menace  and 
appeals  to  interest  can  silence  opposition. 
Accordingly,  we  fear  that  in  this  country  an 
influence  is  growing  up.  through  wklely  spread 
societies,  altogether  at  war  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  which,  unless  jealouslr 
watched,  will  gradually  but  surely  encroach 
on  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press.  It  is  y^^  striking  to  observe  how,  by 
9itch  cpmbinations,  the  ver^r  means  of  encour* 
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aging  ft  free  action  of  tnen't  mindf  may  be 
turnad  Mpu'nst  it.  We  all  esteem  the  presa 
at  the  laJegixanl  of  our  liberties,  as  the  power 
which  is  to  quieken  intellect  l^  giving  to  all 
minda  an  opportunity  to  act  on  all.  Now,  by 
means  of  Tract  societies  spread  over  a  whole 
commanity  and  acting  under  a  central  body, 
a  few  individuals,  perhaps  not  more  than 
twenty,  may  determine  the  chief  reading  for 
a  gr«U  part  of  the  children  of  the  comma- 
nity. and  for  a  majority  of  the  adults,  and  may 
deUwe  our  country  with  worthless  sectarian 
writmgs.  fitted  only  to  pervert  its  taste,  do- 
grade  Its  intellect,  and  madden  it  with  intole- 
rance. Let  aaaociations  devoted  to  any  objects 
which  excite  the  passions  be  everywhere  spread 
and  leagued  together  for  mutual  support,  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  establish  a  control 
over  newmpers.  We  are  persiuided  that, 
by  an  artnil  multiplication  of  societies,  de- 
voted apparently  to  dififerent  objects,  but  all 
swayed  by  the  same  leaders,  and  all  intended 
to  bear  against  a  hated  party,  as  cruel  a  per- 
secution may  be  carried  on  in  a  free  coimtry 
as  in  a  despotism.  PuUic  opinion  may  be  so 
combined  and  inflamed,  and  brought  to  bear 
oo  odious  in<lividuals  or  opinions,  that  it  will 
be  as  perilous  to  think  and  speak  with  manly 
freedom  as  if  an  inquisition  were  open  before 
us.  It  b  now  discovered  that  the  way  to  nilo 
in  this  country  is  by  an  array  of  numbers 
which  a  prudent  man  vrill  not  like  to  &ce.  Of 
consequence,  all  associations  ahning  or  tend- 
ing to  establrsh  sw^  by  numbers  ongfat  to  be 
opposed.  They  create  tyrants  as  efiectually 
as  standing  armies.  Let  them  be  witlistood 
from  the  beginning.  No  matter  whether  the 
opinions  which  they  intend  to  put  down  be 
Inie  or  false.  Let  no  opinion  be  put  down 
by  such  meaxiA.  Let  no  error  be  suppressed 
uf  an  instrument  which  will  be  equally  power- 
ful af  ainst  truth,  and  which  must  subvert 
that  ^ecdom  of  thought  on  which  all  truth 
depends.  Lot  the  best  end  foil  if  it  cannot 
btaccompliabcd  by  right  and  just  means.  For 
eaample,  we  would  have  criminals  punished, 
but  pimished  in  the  proper  way  and  bv  a 
proper  authority.  It  were  better  that  they 
should  escape  than  be  imprisoned  or  executed 
b7  any  man  who  may  think  fit  to  assume  the 
office ;  for  sure  we  are  that,  by  this  summary 
justice,  the  innocent  would  soon  suffer  more 
than  the  guilty;  and,  on  the  same  principle, 
we  cannot  consent  that  what  we  deem  error 
should  be  crushed  by  the  joint  cries  and  de- 
nunciations of  vast  societies  directed  bv  the 
tyranny  of  a  few ;  for  truth  has  more  to  dread 
from  such  weapons  than  falsehood,  and  we 
know  no  tmth  against  which  they  may  not  be 
successfully  turned.  In  this  country,  few  things 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  organisations  or 
institutions,  by  which  public  opmion  may  be 
bcought  to  bear  tyrannically  against  individuals 


or  sects.  From  the  natiireoftfafaigs,pablie  opi- 
nion is  often  uniust ;  but,  when  it  is  not  em- 
bodied and  fixed  by  pledged  societies,  it  easily 
relents,  it  may  receive  new  impulses,  itisopen  to 
influences  from  the  injured.  On  the  contrary, 
when  shackled  and  stimulated  by  vast  asso- 
datkms,  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  steady, 
tmreknting  tyrant,  brow-beating  the  timid, 
proscribfaigthe  resohite,  silencing  free  speech, 
and  virtually  denying  the  dearest  religious  and 
dvil  rights.  We  say  not  that  all  great  asso- 
ciations must  be  thus  abused.  We  know  that 
sooM  are  useful.  We  know,  too,  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  important  that  public 
opinion  should  be  condensed,  or  act  in  a  mass. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  danger  of  great 
associations  is  hicreascd  by  the  fvty  UjcX  that 
they  are  sometimes  useful.  They  are  perilous 
instruments.  They  ought  to  be  suspected. 
They  are  a  kind  of  irregular  government 
created  within  our  oonstitutiooal  government. 
Let  them  be  watched  cknely.  As  sooa  as  we 
find  then  resohred  or  disposed  to  bear  down 
a  respectable  man  or  set  of  men,  or  to  force 
on  the  community  measures  about  which 
wise  and  good  men  difiier,  let  us  feel  that 
a  dangerous  engine  is  at  work  among  us, 
and  appose  to  it  our  steady  and  stem  dis- 
approbation. 

we  have  spoken  of  the  tendsney  of  great 
institutions  to  accumulate  power  in  a  lisw 
hands.  These  few  they  make  more  active; 
but  they  tend  to  produce  dependence,  and  to 
destroy  sdf-originated  action  in  the  vast  mtU- 
titudes  who  compose  them,  and  this  is  a  seri- 
ous injury.  Few  comprehend  the  extent  of 
this  evil.  Individual  aetk>n  is  the  highest 
good.  What  we  want  is  that  men  should  do 
right  more  and  more  from  their  own  minds, 
and  less  and  less  from  imitation,  firom  a 
foreign  impulse,  from  sympathy  with  a  crowd. 
This  is  the  kind  of  action  which  w*  reoororacnd. 
Would  you  do  good  aaeording  to  the  Gospel? 
Do  it  secretly,  silently ;  so  silently,  that  the 
left  hand  will  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
doeth.  This  precept  doen  not  fiivour  the 
clamorous  and  fur -published  efforts  of  a 
leagued  multitude.  We  mean  not  to  sever 
men  from  others  in  well-doing,  for  we  have 
said  there  are  many  good  objects  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  numbers.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  we  can  do  most  good  by 
individual  action,  and  our  own  virtue  is  in- 
comparably more  improved  by  it.  It  is  vastly 
better,  for  example,  that  we  should  give  our 
own  money  with  our  own  bands,  from  our 
own  judgment,  and  through  personal  interest 
in  the  distresses  of  others,  than  that  we  should 
send  it  by  a  substitute.  Second-hand  charity 
is  not  as^ood  to  the  giver  or  receiver  as  imme- 
diate. IWe  are.  indeed,  urgent  cases  where 
we  cannot  act  immediately,  or  cannot  alone 
do  the  good  required.    There  let  us  )oin  with 
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others;  but  where  we  can  do  good  secretly, 
and  separately,  or  only  with  some  dear  friend, 
we  shall  almost  certainly  put  forth  in  this 
way  more  of  intellect  and  heart,  more  of 
sympathy  and  strenuous  purpose,  and  shall 
awaken  more  of  virtuous  sensibility  in  those 
whom  we  relieve,  than  if  we  were  to  be  parts 
of  a  multitude  in  accomplishing  the  same 
end.  Individual  action  is  the  great  point  to 
be  seciued.  That  man  alone  understands  the 
true  use  of  society  who  learns  from  it  to  act 
more  and  more  m)m  his  own  deliberate  con- 
viction, to  think  more  for  himself,  to  be  less 
swayed  by  numbers,  to  rdy  more  on  his  own 
powers.  One  good  action,  springing  from 
our  own  minds,  performed  from  a  principle 
within,  performed  without  the  excitement  of 
an  urging  and  approving  voice  from  abroad, 
is  worth  more  than  hundreds  which  grow 
from  mechanical  imitation,  or  from  the  heat 
and  impulse  which  numbers  give  us.  In 
truth,  all  great  actions  are  soUtary  ones.  All 
the  great  works  of  genius  come  from  deep, 
lonely  thought  The  writings  which  have 
quickened,  electrified,  regenerated  the  human 
mind,  did  not  spring  from  associations.  That 
is  most  valuable  which  is  individual— which 
is  maiked  t>y  what  is  peculiar  and  character- 
istic in  him  who  accomplishes  it  In  truth, 
assodatMns  are  chiefly  useful  by  giving  means 
and  opportunities  to  gifted  individuals  to  act 
out  their  own  mmds.  A  Missionary  society 
achieves  little  good,  except  when  it  can  send 
forth  an  individual  who  wants  no  teaching  or 
training  from  the  society,  but  who  carries  his 
commission  and  chief  power  in  his  own  soul. 
We  ui^ge  this,  for  we  feel  that  we  are  all  in 
danger  of  sacrifidng  our  individuality  and  in- 
dependence to  our  social  connections.  We 
dread  new  social  trammels.  They  are  too 
numerous  aheadv.  From  these  views  we 
learn,  that  there  is  cause  to  fear  and  to  with- 
stand great  associations,  as  far  as  they  inter- 
fere with,  or  restrain,  individual  action,  per- 
sonal independence,  private  judgment,  free 
self-originated  effort.  We  do  fear,  from  not 
a  few  associations  which  exist,  that  power  is 
to  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
a  servile,  tame,  dependent  sphit,  to  be  gene- 
rated in  the  many.  Such  is  the  danger  of 
our  times,  and  we  are  bound  as  Christians 
and  freemen  to  withstand  it. 

We  have  now  laid  down  the  general  princi- 
ples which,  as  we  think,  are  to  be  appUed  to 
associations  for  public  objects.  Anotner  part 
of  our  work  remains.  We  propose  to  offer 
someremarics  on  a  few  societies,  which  at  this 
time  demand  our  patronage  or  exciteparticular 
attention.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  speak  with 
our  customary  freedom ;  but  we  beg  that  we 
may  not  be  understood  as  censuring  the 
motives  of  those  whose  plans  and  modes  of 
operatioo  we  condemn. 


The  associations  for  suppressing  Intempe- 
rance form  an  interesting  feature  of  our  times. 
Their  object  is  of  undoubted  utility,  and 
unites  the  hearts  of  all  good  men.  They  aim 
to  suppr^  an  undoubted  and  gross  vice,  to 
free  its  victims  from  the  worst  bondage,  to 
raise  them  1from  brutal  degradation  to  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  men.  There  is  one 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  means 
which  thev  have  used.  We  have  never  heard  of 
their  awakening  erunity  and  counteraction. 
In  one  particmar,  some  of  them  may  have 
erred.  We  refer  to  the  compact  fonned  by 
their  members  for  abstaining  from  wine. 
When  we  consider  that  wine  is  universally 
acknowledged  t6  be  an  iimocent,  and  often 
salutary  beverage,  that  Jesus  sanctioned  its 
use  by  miracmously  increasing  it  at  the 
marriage  feast,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
to  thank  God  for  it  as  a  good  gift,  intended 
to  "gladden  the  heart  of  man,"  and  when  to 
these  considerations  we  add  that  wine  coun- 
tries are  distinguished  for  temperance,  we  are 
obliged  to  regard  this  pledge  as  injudicious; 
and  we  regret  it,  because  it  may  bring  distrust 
and  contempt  on  an  excellent  institution,  and 
because  its  abandonment—for  it  caimot  long 
continue— may  be  construed  by  some  as  a 
warrant  for  returning  to  inebriating  liquors. 
In  one  view,  the  success  of  the  efforts  against 
intemperance  affords  us  peculiar  satisfaction. 
It  demonstrates  a  truth,  little  felt,  but  infinitely 
precious ;  namely,  the  recoverableness  of 
human  nature  from  the  lowest  depths  of  vice. 
It  teaches  us  nevertodespairof  a  human  being. 
It  teaches  us  that  there  is  always  something  tq 
work  on,  a  germ  to  be  unfolded,  a  spark 
which  may  be  cherished,  in  the  human  souL 
Intemperance  is  the  most  hopeless  state  into 
which  a  man  can  fall;  and  yet  instances  of 
recovery  from  this  vice  have  rewarded  the 
recent  labours  of  the  philanthropist.  Let 
philanthropy  then  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that 
the  capacity  of  improvement  is  never  lost,  and 
let  it  convert  this  conviction  into  new  and 
more  strenuous  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the 
most  depraved. 

We  proceed  now  to  Bible  societies.  These 
need  no  advocates.  Their  object  is  so  sinmle, 
unexceptionable,  beneficent,  that  all  rro- 
testants.  at  least,  concur  in  their  support  By 
spreading  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment, 
they  especially  assert  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  are  thus  free  from  the  great 
reproach  of  trenching  on  Christian  freedom. 
Perhaps  they  have  not  alwavs  been  conducted 
with  sufficient  prudence.  We  have  pardcu' 
lariy  feared  thaTthey  might  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  indiscreet  profusion.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  good  rule,  tnat  where  the  poor  can 
give  anything  for  a  Bible,  no  matter  how  little, 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  incited  to  pay 
this  part  of  the  price.    We  believe  that  it  will 
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be  more  valued,  and  more  carefully  preserved,  without  unfaithfulness  to  ourcommon  Master, 
where  it  has  cost  something.  We  do  not  and  without  disrespect  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
think  of  the  Bible  as  the  superstitious  among  We  fear  that  there  is  a  want  of  conadentiouS" 
Catholics  and  heathens  do  of  relics  and  ness  on  this  subject.  We  fear  that  the  British 
charms,  as  if  its  noere  presence  in  a  family  and  Forei^  Bible  Society  has  fcnfeited,  in  a 
were  a  necessary  good.  We  wish  some  pledge  measure,  its  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
that  it  will  be  treated  with  respect,  uid  we  mirationof  the  church,  by  neglecting  to  secure 
fear  that  this  respect  has  been  diminished  bv  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  fidelity  to 
the  lavishness  with  which  it  has  been  bestowecf.  the  new  translations  which  they  have  set  forth. 
One  cause  of  the  evil  is,  that  societies,  like  We  hear  continual  expressions  of  reverence 
individuals,  have  a  spice  of  vanity,  and  love  ibrtheBible;  but  the  most  unambiguous  proo^ 
to  make  a  fair  show  in  their  annual  reports ;  of  it— we  mean,  unwearied  efforts  to  purify  it 
and  accordingly  they  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  a  from  human  additions,  mutilations,  iad  cot- 
favour  were  conferred,  when  their  books  are  mptions — remain  to  be  given, 
taken  off  their  hands.  We  think  that  to  secure  Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  Bible 
respect  to  the  Bible  is  even  more  important  societies,  we  cannot  but  refer  to  a  very  sin- 
than  to  distribute  it  widely.  For  this  purpose,  gular  transaction  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures 
its  exterior  should  be  attractive.  It  should  in  which  some  of  them  are  thought  to  be 
be  printed  in  a  £air,  large  type,  should  be  well  implicated.  In  some  of  our  cities  and  villages, 
bound,  and  be  provided  with  a  firm  case,  we  are  told  that  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
This  last  provision  seems  to  us  especially  have  been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascer^ 
important  The  poor  have  no  book-cases,  taimng  whether  the^  own  the  Bible.  The 
Their  Bibles  too  often  lie  on  the  same  shelves  object  of  this  domicilianr  investigation  we 
with  their  domestic  utensils :  nor  can  it  be  profess  not  to  understand.  We  cannot  sin>- 
doubted  that,  when  soiled,  torn,  dishonoured  pose  that  it  was  intended  to  lavish  on  the 
by  this  exposure,  they  are  r^^arded  «ith  less  rich  the  funds  which  were  contributed  for 
respect  than  if  protected  with  peculiar  care.  spreading  the  Scriptures  among  the  poor. 
We  have  a  still  more  important  remark  to  One  thing  we  know,  that  a  measure  more 
make  in  rdference  to  Bible  societies.  In  our  likelv  to  irritate  and  to  be  construed  into  an 
last  nombiu',  we  noticed  an  edition  of  the  New  insult,  could  not  easily  be  contrived.  As  a 
Testament  recently  published  in  Boston,  and  sign  of  the  times  it  deserves  our  notice.  After 
differing  firom  those  in  common  use,  by  a  new  this  step,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  should 
translation  of  those  passages  of  the  Greek  an  Inquisition  be  established,  to  ascertain  who 
original,  of  which  the  true  reading  was  lost  or  among  us  observe,  and  who  neglect,  the 
neglected  when  the  received  English  version  duties  of  private  and  family  prayer.  We 
was  made.  This  edition  of  the  New  Testament  might  smile  at  this  spirit,  comd  we  tell  where 
we  stated  to  be  undoubtedly  morecorrect,  more  it  would  stop.  But  it  is  essentially  prying, 
conformed  to  the  original,  than  our  common  restless,  and  encroaching,  and  its  first  move- 
editions.  On  this  point  we  speak  strongly,  ments  ought  to  be  withstood, 
because  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  We  now  proceed  to  another  class  of  asso- 
Bible  societies,  and  of  all  conscientious  Chris-  ciations— those  which  are  designed  to  promote 
tians.  To  such  we  say.— Here  is  a  translation  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  motives 
undoubtedly  more  faithful  to  the  original  than  which  gave  birth  to  these  we  respect.  But 
that  in  common  use.  You  have  here  in  greater  we  doubt  the  rectitude  and  usefulness  of  the 
purity  what  Jesus  Christ  said,  and  what  his  object,  and  we  fear  that  what  has  begun  in 
AfKMtles  wrote ;  and,  if  so,  you  are  bound  by  conscientiousness  may  end  in  intolerance  and 
your  allegiance  to  Christ  to  substitute  this  for  oppression.  We  cannot  say  of  these  assoda- 
the  conmion  translation.  We  know  that  un-  tions,  as  of  those  which  we  have  just  noticed, 
educated  Christians  cannot  settle  this  question,  that  the^  aim  at  an  unquestionable  good. 
We  therefore  respectfully,  and  with  solemnity,  about  which  all  good  men  agree.  Not  a  few 
solicit  for  it  the  attention  of  learned  men,  of  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  dissent  from  the 
Christian  ministers,  of  professors  of  theology  principle  on  which  these  societies  are  built, 
of  every  sect  and  name.  We  ask  for  the  namely,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  binding 
calmest  and  most  deliberate  investigation,  and  on  Christians.  Not  a  few  of  the  profoundest 
if,  as  we  believe,  there  shall  be  but  one  opinion  divines  and  most  exemplarv  followen  of 
as  to  the  claims  of  the  version  which  we  have  Christ  have  believed,  and  stiU  believe,  that 
recommended;  if  all  must  acknowledge  that  the  Sabbath  enjoined  in  the  fourth  command- 
it  renders  ipore  faithfully  the  words  of  the  ment  is  a  part  of  Judaism,  and  not  of  the 
inspired  and  authorized  teachers  of  Chris-  Gospel;  that  it  is  essentially  different  from 
tianity,  then  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  denied  he  Lord's-day ;  and  that  to  enforce  it  on 
the  reception  and  diffusion  which  it  deserves.  Christians  is  to  fall  into  that  error  which  Paul 
We  conceive  that,  to  Bible  societies,  this  withstood  even  unto  death— the  error  of  adul- 
is  a  great  question,  and  not  to  be  evaded  terating  Christianity  by  mixtures  of  a  pre- 
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paratofy  and  very  hiferior  religion.  We  beg 
to  be  understood.  All  Christians,  whom  we 
know,  concur  in  the  opinion  and  the  desire 
that  the  Lord's-day,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  shotild  be  separated  to  the  commemo- 
mtion  of  Christ's  reBurrectkm,  to  publk:  wor- 
ship, to  public  Christian  instrucuon,  and  in 
general  to  what  are  called  the  means  of  rdi- 
gion.  This  we  {[rat^bUy  accept  and  honour 
as  a  Christian  rite.  But  not  a  few  believe 
that  the  Lord's-day  and  the  ancient  Sabbatlk 
are  not  the  same  institution,  and  ought  not  to 
be  eofifbufided ;  that  the  former  is  of  a  nobler 
character,  and  more  important  than  the 
latter;  and  that  the  mode  of  obsenringit  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  spirit  and  purposes 
of  Christianity,  and  not  by  anypreceding  law. 
This  is  a  question  about  which  Christians 
have  diflfered  for  ages.  We  certainly  wish 
that  it  may  be  debated  till  it  is  settled.  But 
we  grieve  to  see  a  questionable  doctrine  made 
the  foundation  of  large  societies,  and  to  see 
Christians  leagued  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
irreligion  on  men  equally  virtuous  with  them- 
selves, and  who  perhaps  better  imderstand 
the  mind  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 
We  know  that  it  is  confidently  affirmed  that 
Ood,  at  an  eariier  period  than  the  Jewi^  law, 
enjoined  the  Sabbath  as  a  perpetu^a,  universal, 
irrepealable  law  for  the  whole  human  race. 
But  can  this  position  be  Sustained  ?  For  our- 
selves, we  cannot  see  a  Jiaoe  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures — those  only  sure  records  of  God*s 
revelation  to  mankind.  We  do.  Indeed,  incline 
to  believe— w^t  many  wise  men  have  ques- 
tioned— that  there  are  appearances  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  beginning 
of  the  human  laoe.  We  know  that  these  are 
faint  and  few ;  3ret  we  attach  importance  to 
them,  becattse  nature  and  reason  fovour  the 
supposition  of  a  time  having  been  set  apart 
from  the  first  as  a  religious  memorial.  Wlulst, 
however,  we  incline  to  this  view  as  most  pro- 
bable, we  see  DO  proofe  of  the  perpetuity  of 
the  institution  in  the  circumstance  of  its  eariy 
origin.  On  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  or 
rite,  given  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  tempontfy,  unless  its 
uncfaangeableness  is  expressly  tmight,  or  is 
necessarily  implied  in  its  very  nature.  The 
}io6itive  or  ritual  religion,  whieh  was  adapted 
to  the  earlier,  can  hardly  suit  the  roatuiier 
periods  of  the  race.  Man  is  a  progressive 
being,  afid  needs  a  progressive  religion.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
featuies  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  one  of 
the  strong  evidences  of  their  truth,  that  ther 
reveal  reUgion  as  a  growing  light,  and  mani- 
fest the  DtVlne  Legislator  as  adapting  Him- 
self to  the  various  and  successive  conditions 
of  the  worid.  Allowing,  then,  the  Sabbath  to 
bflive  been  given  to  Adam,  we  could  no  move 
infer  iu  peffJMtuity  than  we  caa  infer  the  per- 


petuity of  capital  ptmishment,  as  an  ordinance 
of  God,  because  He  said  to  Noah,  the  second 
parent  of  the  human  race,  "Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

Our  opinion  leans,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
early  institution  of  the  Sabbath ;  but,  we  re- 
peat it,  the  presimiptions  on  which  our  iudg- 
ooents  rest  are  too  imcenain  to  authorise 
confidence,  much  less  denunciation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  according  to  Calmet,  believed  that 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  given  before 
Moses ;  and  this,  as  we  have  ct>served.  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  roost  judicious  and 
pious  Christians  of  later  times.  Whilst  dis- 
posed to  differ  from  these,  we  fSfeel  that  the 
subject  is  to  be  left  to  the  calm  decision  of 
individuals.  We  want  no  array  of  numbers 
to  settle  a  doubtfnl  question.  One  thing  is 
plain,  that,  before  Moses,  not  one  precept  is 
given  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  a  hint  of 
its  uncfaangeableness  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
One  thing  is  plain,  that  the  question  of  the 
perpetuity  of  this  institution  is  to  besettted  by 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Pro- 
phet, who  alone  is  authorized  to  determine 
how  far  the  institutions  of  religion  which  pre- 
ceded him  are  binding  on  his  followers.  For 
ourselves,  we  ate  followers  of  Christ,  and  not 
of  Moses,  or  Noah,  or  Adam.  We  can  our- 
selves Christians,  and  the  Gospel  is  octr 
only  rule.  Nothing  in  the  Old  Testament 
binds  us,  any  further  than  it  is  recognised  by, 
or  incorporated  into,  the  New.  The  mat 
and  only  question,  then,  is,  Does  the  New 
Testament,  does  Christianity,  impose  on  us 
the  ancient  Sabbath  ? 

To  aid  us  in  settling  this  question,  we  may 
first  inquire  into  the  nature  and  design  of  this 
institution;  and  nothing  can  be  plainer. 
Words  cannot  make  it  clearer.  According 
to  the  Old  Testament,  the  seventh,  or  last  day 
of  the  week,  was  to  be  set  apart,  or  sanctified, 
as  a  day  of  rest,  in  commemoration  of  God's 
having  rested  on  that  day  from  the  work  of 
creation.*  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  • 
institution  is  rest.  The  word  Sabbath  means 
rest.  The  event  to  be  commemorated  was 
rest    The  reason  for  selecting  the  seventh 

•  W*betourra«dentoob«erTethat«T«renowiiinply 
stating  the  acxount  of  the  Sabbath  which  b  given  u  the 
Old  Testnment.  H««w  tWs  account  is  to  be  interpreted  is  a 
question  not  involved  ia  our  present  suUect.  we  womd, 
bowever,  observe  that  the  rest  here  ascribed  to  God  must 
be  understood  hi  a  Sgvrative  sense.  Propeitjr  speaking, 
God.  who  is  iscapable  of  faijgne,  aad  whose  ahnl^ty 
agency  is  uiu«a^ng,  never  rests.  In  finishing  the  vork  of 
creation.  He  did  not  shxk  Into  repose,  or  for  a  moment 
ikabt  from  the  eMrdse  ok  Uft  otwopotence.  A  |»>tlcutar 
node  of  his  agency  was  discontinaed  t  aad,  to  accommf^ 
da^on  to  an  uncultivated  age,  thb  discontinuance  wat 
caDed  rest.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  Sabbath  bear*  one 
marie  of  a  ten^^orary  institution,  in  tba  fact  of  \tm  b^i« 
founded  oa  a  represenUtion  of  God  which  is  true  only  in 
a  figuraUve  or  popular  seasa,  and  wlUch  gives  tometSng 
like  a  shock  to  a  mind  which  has  oulfed  its  conccptioai 
Of  the  Divbaty.  Such  an  Institution  do«s  not  carry  tb« 
fanpresB  of  a  perpetod  and  Mlvcfael  law. 
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was,  that  this  had  been  to  the  Creator  a  day 
of  rest.  The  chief  method  prescribed  for  sanc- 
tifying the  day  was  rest.  The  distinctive 
character  of  the  institution  could  not  have 
been  more  clearly  expressed.  Whoever  reads 
the  foiurth  commandment  will  see  that  no 
mode  of  setting  apart  the  day  to  God  is  there 

S escribed,  except  in  imitation  of  his  rest, 
ow  far  this  constituted  the  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath  will  be  seen  from  such  passages  as 
the  following : — "  You  shall  keep  the  SaM>ath, 
for  it  is  hc^y  unto  you.  Every  one  that  defileth 
it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  For  whosoever 
doeth  any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  his  people."  *  A  still  more 
remarkable  proof  that  the  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath  consisted  in  resting  after  the 
example  of  God,  is  furnished  by  Christ,  who 
says  that  "on  the  Sabbath-days  the  priests  in 
the  Templtprq/ane  the  Sabbath.' '  f  So  essen- 
tial was  rest  to  the  hallowing  of  that  day,  that 
the  work  of  offering  victims,  though  prescribed 
by  God  Himself,  is  said  to  profane  it.  There 
are  indeed  some  expressions  of  Moses,  in- 
dicating other  methods  of  observing  the  day, 
for  he  calls  it  "a  holy  convocation;  "  but 
whether  this  phrase  applies  to  other  places 
besides  the  Temple  is  uncertain.  It  is  not 
Improbable,  indeed,  that  the  people  resorted 
to  the  Levites  and  Prophets  on  the  Sabbath 
rather  than  other  days, — ^but  we  find  no  pre- 
cept to  this  effect ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
no  synagogues  or  places  of  worship  were  built 
through  J  udea  tmtil  after  the  captivity.  Rest, 
then,  was  the  great  distinction  of  the  day. 
This  constituted  it  a  memorial,  and  gave  it  its 
name;  and  we  conceive  that  the  chief  stress 
was  ikid  on  this  circumstance,  because  the 
Sabbath  was  intended  to  answer  a  him:iane 
as  well  as  religious  end;  that  is,  to  give  relief 
to  persons  in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  animals, 
a  provision  very  much  needed  in  an  unrefined 
and  semi-barbarous  age,  when  slaverv  had  no 
ac^owledged  rights,  and  when  little  mercy 
was  shown  to  man  or  beast.  In  conformity, 
to  these  views,  we  find  the  Jewish  nation 
always  regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  jojrfiil  day-— 
a  festival.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  we  find  him 
bidden  to  a  feast  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
accepting  the  invitation ;  |  and  our  impression 
is,  that  now,  as  in  past  times,  the  Jews  divide 
the  day  between  the  synagogue  and  social 
enjoyment. 

The  nature  and  end  of  the  Sabbath  cannot 
be  easily  misunderstood.  It  was  the  seventh 
or  last  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  by  God  as  a 
day  of  rest,  in  imitation  and  in  commemoration 
of  his  having  rested  on  that  day  from  the 
creation.  That  other  religious  observances 
were  with  great  propriety  introduced  into  the 
day,  and  that  they  were  multiplied  with  the 

«  EMd.S9Ed.u;«tooJ#r-3n1l.«>i         fMatt.sfl.S> 
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TOx>gress  of  the  nation,  we  do  not  doubt 
but  the  distinctive  observance,  and  the  only 
one  expressly  enjoined  on  the  whole  people, 
was  rest.  Now  we  ask.  Is  the  dedication  olf 
the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  to  rest,  in 
remembrance  of  God  s  resting  on  that  day,  a 
part  of  the  Christian  rdigion?  The  answer 
seems  to  us  plain.  We  affirm,  in  the  first 
place,  what  none  will  contradict,  that  this 
institution  is  not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, even  by  the  fi&intest  hint  or  implication; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that  the 
Christian  world,  so  far  from  finding  it  there, 
have  by  their  practice  disowned  its  authority. 

This  last  position  may  startle  some  of  our 
readers.  But  it  is  not  therefore  less  true.  We 
maintahi  that  the  Christian  world  have 
in  practice  disowned  the  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath  established  by  the  fourth  oommand- 
ment  There  is,  indeed,  a  body  of  Christians 
called  Sabbatarians,  who  strictly  and  reli- 
giously observe  the  fourth  commandment. 
Bu  t  they  are  a  handful;  they  are  lost,  swal- 
lowed upin  tJieinunensemajorityof  Chrbtians, 
who  have  for  ages  ceased  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  prescribed  from  Sinai.  TrtM^  Chris- 
tians have  their  sacred  day,  which  they  call  a 
Sabbath.  But  is  it  in  truth  the  ancient 
Sabbath?  Wesav,  no;  and  we  call  attention 
to  this  point.  The  ancient  Sabbath,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  set 
apart  for  rest  in  commemoration  of  God's 
resting  on  that  day.  And  is  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  a  day  ot^rved  in  remembrance  of 
Christ's  resurrecdon  from  the  dead,  the  same 
institution  with  this^  Can  broader  marks 
between  two  ordinances  be  conceived?  Is  it 
possible  that  they  can  be  confounded?  It 
not  the  ancient  Sabbath  renounced  by  the 
Christian  world?  Have  we  not  thus  the 
testimony  of  the  Christian  worid  to  its  having 
passed  awa^  ?  Who  of  us  can  consistently 
plead  for  it  as  a  universal  and  perpetual 
law? 

We  know  that  it  is  said  that  the  ancient 
Sabbath  remains  untouched ;  that  Christianity 
has  only  removed  it  from  the  last  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  that  this  is  a  slight, 
unessential  change,  leaving  the  old  institution 
whole  and  unbroken.  To  this  we  have 
several  rq>lics.  In  the  first  place,  this  change 
of  days  which  Christianity  b  supposed  to 
make  is  not  unessential,  but  vital,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  ancient  institution.  The  end 
of  the  ancient  Sabbath  was  the  commeBK)ra- 
tion  of  God's  resting  from  his  works,  and  for 
this  end,  the  very  day  of  the  week  on  which 
He  rested  was  most  wisely  selected.  Now  we 
maintain,  that  to  select  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  the  very  dav  on  which  He  began  his 
works,  and  to  select  and  separate  this  in 
commemoration  of  another  event — of  Christ's 
resurrection,  is  wholly  to  set  aside  the  ancient 
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Sabbath.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more 
essentia]  departure  from  the  original  ordi- 
nance. This  substitution,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
literal  as  well  as  virtual  abolition.  Such  is 
our  first  remark. — ^We  say,  secondly,  that  not 
a  word  is  uttered  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  first  day  being  substituted  for  the  seventh. 
Surely  so  striking  a  change  would  not  have 
been  made  in  a  universal  and  perpetual  law 
of  God  without  some  warning.  We  ask  for 
some  hint  of  this  modification  of  the  fourth 
commandment.  We  find  not  a  syllable. — 
We  say,  thirdly,  that  the  first  Christians  knew 
nothing  of  this  substitution.  Our  evidence 
here  is  complete.  The  first  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were  Jews,  and  these  converts  had  at 
first  no  conception  of  the  design  of  Chris- 
tianity to  supersede  the  law  of  Moses.  This 
law  they  continued  to  observe  for  years,  and 
to  obsCTve  it  as  rigorously  as  ever.  When 
Paul  visited  Jerusalem,  after  many  labours 
among  the  Gentiles,  the  elders  said  unto  him, 
"Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands 
of  Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are 
all  zealous  of  the  law."*  Of  course  they  all 
observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  or  seventh  day  of 
rest,  the  greatest  of  Jewish  festivals,  whilst, 
as  we  all  believe,  they  honoured  also  the  first 
day — the  remembrancer  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. This  state  of  things  existed  for  years 
in  the  primitive  chureh.  The  two  dajrs  were 
observed  together.  Nothing  more  seems 
necessary  to  disprove  unanswerably  the  com- 
mon doctrine  that  the  Apostles  enjoined  the 
substitution  of  the  first  for  the  seventh  day. — 
We  will  add  one  more  argument.  Paul 
commands  the  Colossian  Christians  to  dis- 
regard the  censures  of  those  who  judged  or 
condemned  them  for  not  observing  the  Sab- 
bath. ••  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or 
in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of 
the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days."f 
This  passage  is  very  plain.  It  is  evaded,  how- 
ever, by  the  plea  that  the  word  "Sabbath" 
was  used  to  express  not  only  the  seventh  day, 
but  other  festivals  or  days  of  rest.  But  when 
we  recollect  that  the  word  is  used  by  Paul  in 
this  place  without  any  exception  or  limitation, 
and  that  it  was  employed  at  that  time,  most 
frequently  and  almost  wholly,  to  express  the 
seventh  day,  or  weekly  Sabbath,  we  shall  see 
that  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  suppos- 
ing this  institution  to  be  intended  by  the 
Apostle.  That  a  Christian,  after  reading  this 
passage,  should  "judge"  or  condemn  his 
orethren  for  questioning  or  rejecting  his  par- 
ticular notion  of  the  ^bbath,  is  a  striking 
Eroof  of  the  slow  progress  of  tolerant  ana 
beral  principles  among  men.  We  need  not 
add,  after  these  remarks,  how  unjustifiable 
we  deem  it  to  enforce  particular  modes  of 
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observing  this  day,  by  an  array  of  associa- 
tions. 

Having  thus  stated  what  seem  to  us  strong 
reasons  against  the  perpetuity  of  the  ancient 
Sabbath,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
wish  to  know  our  views  of  the  Lord's-day, 
and,  although  the  subject  may  seem  foreign 
to  the  present  article,  we  will  give  our  opinion 
in  a  few  words.  We  believe  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity,  and 
that  it  was  selected  for  this  end  in  honour  of 
the  resiurection  of  Christ.  To  this  view  we 
are  led  by  the  following  considerations  : — 
Wherever  the  Gospel  was  preached,  its  pro- 
fessors were  formed  into  churches  or  congre- 
gations, and  ministers  were  appointed  for 
their  instruction  or  edification.  Wherever 
Christianity  was  planted,  societies  for  joint 
religious  acts  and  improvement  were  insti- 
tuted, as  the  chief  means  of  establishing  and 
diffusing  it.  Now  it  is  plain  that  for  these 
purposes  regular  times  must  have  been  pre- 
scribed ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  hold 
their  religious  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week — the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
This  we  learp  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  the  universal  testimony  of  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church.  Wherever  Christianity 
was  spread,  the  first  day  was  established  as 
the  season  of  Christian  worship  and  instruc- 
tion. Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  this 
institution  rests.  We  regard  it  as  altogether 
a  Christian  institution, — as  having  its  origin 
in  the  Gospel, — as  peculiar  to  the  new  dis- 
pensation ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  proper 
observation  of  it  is  to  be  determined  wholly 
bv  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  We  meet  in  the 
New  Testament  no  precise  rules  as  to  the 
mode  of  spending  the  Lords-day,  as  to  the 
mode  of  worship  and  teaching,  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  time  not  given  to  public 
services.  And  this  is  just  what  might  be 
expected ;  for  the  Gospel  is  not  a  religion 
of  precise  rules.  It  differs  from  Judaism  in 
nothing  more  than  in  its  free  character.  It 
gives  great  principles,  broad  views,  general, 
prolific,  all-comprehensive  precepts,  and  en- 
trusts the  application  of  them  to  the  individual. 
It  sets  before  us  the  perfection  of  our  nature, 
the  spirit  which  we  should  cherish,  the  virtues 
which  constitute  "the  kingdom  of  heaven 
within  us,"  and  leaves  us  to  determine  for 
ourselves,  in  a  great  measure,  the  discipline 
by  which  these  noble  ends  are  to  be  secured. 
Let  no  man,  then,  bind  what  Christ  has  left 
free.  The  modes  of  worship  and  teaching  on 
the  Lord's-dav  are  not  prescribed,  and  who 
will  say  that  they  cannot  be  improved  ?  One 
reason  of  the  neglect  and  limited  influence  of 
this  institution  is  that,  as  now  observed,  it 
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does  not  correspond  sufficiently  to  the  wants  fidthful  to  himself  and  his  family,  ungrateful 
of  our  times ;  and  we  fear  that  it  might  even  to  Providence,  and  superetitioiis,  who  should 
fdl  into  contempt  among  the  cultivated,  lose  a  crop  rather  than  harvest  it  during  the 
sbonkl  attempts  be  prosecuted  to  carnr  it  portion  of  time  ordinarily  set  apart  for  Chris* 
bock  to  the  superstitious  rigour  by  whicn  it  tian  worship.  On  these  points  Christianity 
was  degraded  m  a  former  age.  has  left  us  free.    The  individual  must  be  his 

The  associations  for  promoting  the  obser-  own  judge,  and  we  deprecate  the  attempts  of 
vance  of  the  Sabbath  propose  several  objects,  societies  to  legislate  on  this  indefinite  subject 
in  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  heartily  con-  for  their  fellow-Christians, 
cur,  but  which,  from  their  nature,  are  not  Another  purpose  of  the  associations  of 
susceptible  of  precise  definition  or  regfulation,  which  we  speak  is  to  stop  the  mail  on  Sunday, 
and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left  where  On  this  point  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
Christianity  has  left  them,  to  the  consciences  prevails  among  the  most  conscientious  men. 
of  individuals.  They  undoubtedly  intend  to  It  mav  be  remembered  that,  in  a  former  num- 
discountenance  labour  on  Sunday.  Now,  ber  of  this  work,  there  was  an  article  on  the 
generally  speaking,  abstinence  from  labour  Sabbath,  discouraging  this  attempt  to  inter- 
seems  to  us  a  plain  duty  of  the  day  ;  for  rupt  the  mail.  V^t  think  it  right  to  say,  that 
we  see  not  how  its  ends  can  otherwise  be  among  the  contributors  to  this  work,  and 
accomplished  to  an^  considerable  extent,  among  its  best  friends,  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
We  do  not  believe,  mdeed,  that  this  absti-  exists  in  regard  to  this  difficult  question.  In 
nence  was  rigidly  practised  by  the  first  one  respect,  however,  we  all  agree ;  and  that 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  have  is,  in  the  inexpediency  of  organizing,  in  op« 
seen,  gave  up  the  seventh  day  to  entire  position  to  the  Sunday  mail,  a  vast  associa- 
rest,  and  whose  social  duties  could  hardly  tion,  which  may  be  easily  perverted  to  political 
have  admhted  the  same  appropriation  of  purposes,  which,  from  its  very  object,  will  be 
the  following  day.  Neither  do  we  believe  tempted  to  meddle  with  government,  and 
that  the  converts  who  were  made  among  which,  by  setting  up  a  concerted  and  joint 
the  class  of  slaves  in  heathen  countries,  cry,  may  overpower  and  load  with  reproach 
abstained  from  labour  on  the  first  day  olf  the  most  conscientious  men  in  the  community, 
the  week ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  would  Another  purpose  of  these  associations  is 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  severest  to  discourage  travelling  on  the  Lord's-day. 
punishments,  even  to  death,  and  we  have  Nothing  can  well  be  plainer  than  that  unne- 
BO  intimation  that  this  portion  of  believers  cessary  travelling  on  this  day  is  repugnant  to 
were  regularly  cut  off  by  martyrdom.  We  its  duties  and  design,  and  is  to  be  reproved 
know,  however,  that  the  eariy  Christians,  in  in  writing,  preaching,  and  conversation.  By 
proportion  as  they  were  relieved  from  the  unnecessary  travelling,  we  mean  that  which 
restrictions  of  Heathenism  and  Judaism,  is  not  required  by  some  particular  exigency, 
made  the  Lord's-day  a  season  of  abstinence  When  we  consider,  however,  that  in  such  a 
from  labour;  and  the  arguments  for  so  doing  community  as  ours,  distinguished  by  extent 
are  so  obvious  and  strong,  that  later  Christians  and  variety  of  intercourse,  exigencies  must 
have  concurred  with  them,  with  hardly  a  dis-  continually  occur,  we  feel  that  here  is  another 
senting  voice.  On  this  point  there  is,  and  can  point  witn  which  societies  have  no  right  to 
be,  no  difference.  The  change  of  Sunday  mterfere,  and  which  must  be  left  to  the  con- 
into  a  working  dar  we  should  condemn  as  science  of  the  individual.  In  such  a  com- 
eamestly  as  any  of  oar  brethren.  At  the  munity  as  ours,  how  many  persons  may  be 
same  time,  we  feel  that,  in  this  particular,  a  found  on  every  Sunday,  the  state  of  whose 
Jewish  rigour  is  not  to  be  imposed  on  Chris-  health,  the  state  of  whose  famiHes,  the  state 
tians,  and  that  there  are  exigencies  justifving  of  whose  affairs,  may  require  them  to  travel  ? 
toil  on  the  first  day,  which  must  be  left  to  It  may  happen  that  another's  property  con- 
individual  judgment.  The  great  purposes  tided  to  our  care  may  be  lost,  that  a  good 
of  this  festival  may  certainly  be  accomplished  object  may  fail,  that  some  dying  or  defmrting 
without  that  scrupulous,  anxious  shunning  of  friend  may  go  from  us  unseen,  if  on  this  day 
eveiy  kind  of  work  which  marked  a  Jewish  we  will  not  begin  or  pursue  a  journey.  How 
Sabbath,  and  which,  however  proper  under  a  often  is  it  difficult  for  the  traveller  to  find  an  inn, 
servile  dbpensation,  and  in  an  age  of  dark-  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  which  make  it  a  fit 
ness.  would  be  in  us  superstition.  Wc  do  not,  residence  for  Sunday?  An  association  against 
lor  example,  think  Christians  bound  to  pre-  travelling  on  Sunday  seems  to  us  a  very 
pare  on  Saturday  every  meal  for  the  following  hazardous  expedient ;  and  its  members,  we 
day,  or  to  study  through  the  week  how  to  think,  will  be  fortunate  if  they  escape  the 
remove  the  necessity  of  every  bodily  exertion  guilt  of  censoriousness  and  dictation  on  a  sub- 
on  the  approaching  Sunday.  We  think,  too,  ject  which  Providence  has  plainly  exempted 
t)iat  cases  may  occur  which  justify  severe  toil  from  human  legislation.  We  know  that  it 
pn  this  day ;  and  we  should  judge  a  man  uu-   will  be  said  that  the  license  which  we  give  by 
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these  remarks  will  be  abused ;  and  of  thb  we 
have  no  doubt  We  know  no  truth,  no  privi- 
lege, no  power,  no  blessing,  no  right,  which 
s  not  abused.  But  is  liberty  to  be  denied  to 
!  men  becaiise  they  often  turn  it  into  licentious- 
ness ?  Wo  have  read  of  certain  sects  which 
have  denounced  indiscriminately  all  sporU  and 
relaxations,  because  these,  if  allowed,  will  be 
carried  to  excess ;  and  of  others,  which  have 
prescribed  by  laws  the  plainest,  coarsest  dress, 
because  ornament,  if  in  any  measure  tolerated, 
would  certainly  grow  up  into  extravagance 
and  vanity.  And  is  this  degrading  legislation 
never  to  end  ?  Are  men  never  to  be  trusted 
to  themselves  ?  Is  it  God's  method  to  hem 
them  in  with  precise  prescriptions?  Does 
Providence  leave  nothing  to  mdividual  dis- 
cretion? Does  Providence  withhold  every 
privilege  which  may  be  abused  ?  Does  Chris- 
tianity enjoin  an  exact,  unvarying  round  of 
services  because  reason  and  conscience,  if 
allowed  to  judge  of  duty,  will  often  be  mis- 
guided by  partiality  and  passion  ?  How  Uberal, 
generous,  confiding,  are  nature,  Providence, 
and  Christianity,  in  their  dealings  with  men  1 
And  when  will  men  learn  to  exercise  towards  one 
another  the  same  liberal  and  confiding  spirit? 
We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  par- 
ticular purposes  of  the  association  for  pro- 
moting the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  We 
say  their  "  particular  purposes."  We  appre- 
hend there  is  a  generm  one  which  lurks  in  a 
portion  of  their  members,  which  few,  perhaps, 
have  stated  very  distinctly  to  themselves,  but 
which  is  not  therefore  the  less  real,  and  of 
which  it  is  well  to  be  forewarned.  We  ap- 
prehend that  some,  and  not  a  small  party, 
have  a  vague  instinctive  feeling  that  the  kind 
of  Christianity  which  they  embrace  requires 
for  its  diffusion  a  gloomy  ^bbath,  the  Puritan 
Sabbath ;  and  we  incline  to  believe  that  they 
are  desirous  to  separate  the  Lord's-day 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  other  days,  to 
make  it  a  season  of  rigid  restraint,  that  it 
may  be  a  preparation  for  a  system  of  theology, 
which  the  mind,  in  a  natural,  free,  and  cheer- 
ful state,  can  never  receive.  The  Sabbath  of 
the  Puritans  and  their  Calvinistic  pecuUarities 
go  together.  Now  we  wish  the  return  of 
neither.  The  Puritans,  measured  by  their  age, 
have  indeed  many  claims  on  respect,  especi^ly 
those  of  them  who  came  to  this  country,  and 
who,  through  their  fortunate  exile,  escaped 
the  corruption  which  the  civil  war  and  the 
possession  of  power  engendered  in  the  Puritan 
body  of  England.  But  sincere  respect  for 
the  men  of  early  times  may  be  joined  with  a 
clear  perception  of  their  weaknesses  and 
errors ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  remember  that 
errors,  which  in  them  were  innocent,  because 
inevitable,  may  deser\e  a  harsher  appellation 
f  perpetuated  in  their  posterity. 
We  have  no  desire,  it  will  be  seen,  to  create 


huge  associations  for  enforcing  or  recom* 
mending  the  Lx}rd'9-day.  We  desire,  how- 
ever, that  this  interesting  subject  may  engage 
more  attention.  We  wish  the  Lord's-day  to 
be  more  honoured  and  more  observed ;  and 
we  believe  that  there  Is  but  one  way  for 
securing  this  good,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
day  more  useful,  to  turn  it  to  better  accottnt. 
to  introduce  such  changes  into  it  as  shall 
satisfy  judicious  men  that  it  is  adapted  to 
great  and  happy  results.  The  Sunday  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers  seems 
to  us  exceedingly  defective.  The  clergy  have 
naturally  taken  it  very  much  into  their  oMm 
hands,  and  we  apprehend  that  as  yet  they 
have  not  discovered  all  the  means  of  making 
it  a  blessing  to  mankind.  It  may  well  excite 
surprise  how  Uttle  knowledge  has  been  com- 
municated on  the  Lord's-day.  We  think  that 
the  present  age  admits  and  requires  a  more 
extensive  teaching  than  formerly;  a  teaching 
not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  more  instructive 
exercises,  which  will  promote  a  critical  and 
growing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures; 
will  unfold  morality  or  duty,  at  once  in  its 
principles  and  vast  details;  will  guide  the 
common  mind  to  larger  views,  and  to  a  more 
religious  use  of  nature  and  history  ;  and  will 
reveal  to  it  its  own  godlike  powers.  We  think, 
too,  that  this  great  intellectual  activity  may  be 
relieved  and  cheered  by  a  mixtore  of  greater 
benevolent  activity,  by  attention  to  public 
and  private  charities,  and  by  domestic  and 
social  kindnesses.*  It  seems  to  us  that  we  are 
waking  up  to  understand  the  various  uses  to 
which  Sunday  may  be  applied.  The  present 
devotion  of  a  considerate  portion  of  it  to  the 
teaching  of  children  makes  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  teaching 
of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  we  trust,  is  to 
follow.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what 
way  Sunday  is  to  be  recommended  to  the 
tmdecstandings  and  consciences  of  men. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  expressed  our 
reverence  for  the  Lord's-day.  To  us  it  is  a 
more  important  day,  and  consecrated  to  nobler 
purposes,  than  the  ancient  Sabbath.  We  are 
bound,  however,  to  state  that  we  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  distmctions  which  are  often 
made  between  this  and  other  days,  for  they 
seem  to  us  at  once  ungrounded  and  pernicious. 
We  sometimes  hear,  for  example,  that  the 
Lord's-day  is  set  apart  from  our  common  lives 
to  reUgion.  What  1  Are  not  all  days  equally 
set  apart  to  reUgion  ?  Has  religion  more  to 
do  with  SuxKlay  than  with  any  other  portion 
of  time?  Is  there  any  season  over  which 
piety  should  not  preside  r  So  the  day  is  some- 
times distinguished  as  "holy."    What!    Is 

*  Would  not  tka  businen  of  ear  pubUc  churtttei  be  done 
more  efiectuaUy  on  the  Lvd'^^y  tbua  04  asy  other.  *Qd 
*oald  not  wen  an  tpproprlitloa  of  a  part  of  thlj  rtinf* 
accord  peeuliariy  mitix  the  k^Mt  of  ChrMdanltr  1 
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there  strooger  obligation  to  holiness  on  one 
day  than  another  ?  Is  it  more  holy  to  pray  m 
the  church  than  to  pray  in  the  closet,  or  than 
to  withstand  temptation  in  common  life?  The 
true  distinction  of  Sunday  is,  that  it  is  con- 
secrated to  certain  means  or  direct  acts  of 
itljgion.  But  these  aie  not  holier  than  other 
duties.  They  are  certainly  not  more  im- 
portant than  their  end,  which  is  a  virtuous 
life.  There  is,  we  fear,  a  superstition  on 
this  point,  unworthy  of  the  illumioation  of 
Christianity.  We  earnestly  recommend  the 
Lord's-day,  but  we  dare  not  esteem  its  duties 
above  those  of  other  days.  We  priae  and 
recommend  it  as  an  institution  through  which 
our  whole  lives  are  to  be  sanctiled  and 
ennobled ;  and,  without  this  fruit,  vain,  and 
worse  than  vain,  are  the  most  rigid  obser- 
vances, the  most  costly  sacrifices,  the  loudest 
and  most  earnest  prayers.  We  would  on  no 
account  disparage  the  offices  of  the  Lord's- 
day.  We  delight  in  this  peaceful  season,  so 
fitted  to  allay  the  feverish  heat  and  anxieties 
of  active  life,  to  cherish  self-communion,  and 
communioii  with  God  and  with  the  world  to 
come.  It  is  good  to  meet  as  brethren  in  the 
church,  to  pray  together,  to  hear  the  word  of 
God,  to  retire  for  a  time  from  ordinary  labours, 
that  we  may  meditate  on  great  truths  more 
deUberately.  and  with  more  continuous  atten- 
tion. In  these  duties  we  sec^  a  fitness, 
excellence,  and  happiness;  but  still,  if  « 
comparison  roust  be  made,  they  seem  to  U9 
1^5  striking  proo£s  of  piety  and  virtue  than 
are  found  io  the  disinterestedness,  the  self- 
control,  the  love  of  truth,  the  scorn  of  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  the  unshaken  trust  in  God,  the 
temperate  and  grateful  enjoyment,  the  calm 
and  courageous  sufferings  for  duty,  to  which 


the  Christian  is  called  in  daily  life.  It  is 
right  to  adore  God's  goodness  in  the  hour  of 
prayer ;  but  does  it  not  seem  more  excellent 
to  carry  in  our  souls  the  conviction  of  this 
goodness,  as  our  spring  and  pattern,  and  to 
breathe  it  forth  in  acts  conformed  to  the 
beneficence  of  our  Maker?  It  is  good  to 
seek  strength  from  God  in  the  church ;  but 
does  it  not  seem  more  excellent  to  use  well 
this  strength  in  the  sore  conflicts  of  life,  aiul 
to  rise  through  it  to  a  magnanimous  and 
victorious  virtue?  Such  comparisons,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  pleasiune  in  making,  and 
they  are  obviously  exposed  to  error.  The 
enlightened  Christian  "esteemeth  every  day 
alilce."  To  him  all  days  bring  noble  duties  ; 
bring  occasions  of  a  celestial  piety  and  virtue ; 
bring  trials,  in  wrestUng  with  which  he  may 
grow  strong;  bring  aids  and  incitements, 
through  which  he  may  rise  above  himself. 
All  days  may  be  holy,  and  the  holiest  is  that 
in  which  he  yields  himself,  with  the  most 
single-hearted,  unshrinking,  uncompromising 
purposo  to  the  will  of  God. 

We  intended  to  add  remarks  on  some  other 
associations,  particularly  on  the  Peace  society. 
But  we  have  exceeded  our  liiTiits.  and  must 
forbear.  Our  remarks  have  been  free,  but, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  misunderstood.  We  look 
with  interest  and  hope  on  the  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation which  characterizes  our  times.  We 
rejoice  in  this,  as  in  every  manifestation  of  a 
desire  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  We 
have  done  what  we  could  to  secure  this  power- 
ful instrument  against  perversion.  Through 
a  wise  and  jealous  care,  we  doubt  not  that  it 
will  minister  to  that  only  sure  good,  the  in- 
tdlectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  human 
race. 


THE    PRESENT    AGE: 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia^  May  11,  1 841. 


[To  my  venerable  Friend,  John  Vaughan,  Esq. 
preserxt  his  debtors  by  unwearied  well-doing, 
mscribed. — ^W.  E.  C] 

GBNTI^M EN  OP  THE  MERCANTILE  LlBRAJtY 

Company, — I  beg  you  to  consider  my  appear- 
ance in  this  place  as  an  expression  of  my  in- 
terest in  this  and  in  kindred  institudons.  I 
welcome  them  as  signs  of  the  times,  as  pro- 
mises and  meant  of  increased  intellectual 
activity.  I  shall  be  glad  if  a  good  word  or  a 
friendry  effort  on  my  part  can  serve  them.  I 
know  that  the  lectures  dehvered  before  such 
societies  are  called  superficial ;  but  this  does 
not  discourage  ne.     All  fatmian  produedons. 


,  who  has  made  the  past  generation  and  the 
this  Address  is  affectionately  and  respectfully 

even  those  of  genius,  are  very  superficial,  com- 
pared with  the  imfathomable  depths  of  truth. 
The  simple  question  is.  Do  these  lectures 
rouse  the  mind  to  new  action?  Do  they  give 
it  new  objects  of  thought,  and  excite  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  ?  I  am  sure  that  they  do  ; 
and  therefore,  though  the  field  is  sometimes 
called  humble,  I  enter  it  with  pleasure. — Will 
you  allow  me  to  observe  that,  to  render  lec- 
tures useful,  one  condition  is  necessary  ;  they 
must  be  frank,  honest,  free.     Ho  who  speaks 
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must  speak  what  he  thinks  —  speak  cour- 
teously, but  uncompromisingly.  What  makes 
our  communications  unprofitable  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  dread  of  giving  oflfence,  now  to  the 
majority,  and  now  to  the  fashionable  or 
refined.  We  speak  without  force  because 
not  true  to  our  convictions.  A  lecturer  will, 
of  course,  desire  to  wound  no  man's  preju- 
dices or  feelings;  but  his  first  duty  is  to 
truth ;  his  chief  poMrer  lies  in  simple,  natural, 
strong  utterance  of  what  he  believes  ;  and  he 
should  put  confidence  in  his  hearers  that  the 
tone  of  manly  sincerity  will  be  responded  to 
by  candour  and  good-will. 

The  subject  to  which  I  call  your  attention 
is  the  Present  Age  ;  a  vast  theme,  demanding 
volumes.  An  age  is  needed  to  expound  an 
age ;  and,  of  course,  little  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  brief  hour.  I  profess  no  great  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  though  I  have  given 
it  much  thought.  In  truth,  it  cannot  be 
grasped,  as  yet,  by  the  highest  intellect. 
This  age  is  the  result,  issue,  of  all  former 
ages.  All  are  pouring  themselves  into  it. 
The  struggles,  passions,  discoveries,  revolu- 
tions of  all  former  time  survive  in  their 
influences  on  the  present  moment.  To  inter- 
pret the  present  thoroughly  we  must  under- 
stand and  unfold  all  the  past  This  work  I 
shall  not  undertake.  I  am  not  now  to  be 
a  historian.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  compel 
you  to  journey  backward  to  the  Deluge  or  to 
Paradise.  I  shall  look  only  at  the  present ; 
nor  do  I  think  of  unfolding  all  the  present. 
I  shall  seize  on  a  single  characteristic  of  our 
age,  if  not  the  profoundest,  yet  the  most 
prominent  and  the  best  fitted  to  an  address 
like  the  present.  In  performing  this  task  mv 
aim  will  be  to  speak  the  simple  truth.  I  wish 
to  say  what  the  age  is,  not  to  be  its  advocate ; 
and  yet  I  hope  to  lead  you  to  look  tenderly 
and  trustfully  on  it,  to  love  it,  and  to  resolve, 
with  generous,  stout  hearts,  that  you  will 
serve  it  as  far  as  God  may  give  you  ability. 

In  looking  at  our  age  I  am  struck  imme- 
diately with  one  commanding  characteristic, 
and  that  is,  the  tendency  in  all  its  move- 
ments to  expansion,  to  diffusion,  to  univer- 
sality. To  this  I  ask  your  attention.  This 
tendency  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
exclusiveness,  restriction,  narrowness,  mono- 
poly, which  has  prevailed  in  past  ages. 
Human  action  is  now  freer,  more  unconfined. 
All  goods,  advantages,  helps,  are  more  ooen 
to  all.  The  privileged,  petted  individual  is 
becoming  less,  and  the  human  race  are  be- 
coming more.  The  multitude  is  rising  from 
the  dust.  Once  we  heard  of  the  few— now 
we  hear  of  the  many ;  once  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  part,  now  of  the  rights  of  all.  We 
are  looking  as  never  before  through  the  dis- 
guises, envelopments  of  ranks  and  classes  to 
the  common  nattu*e  wliich  lies  below  them. 


and  are  beginning  to  learn  thkii  ivery  being 
who  partakes  of  it  has  noble  powers  to  culti- 
vate, solemn  duties  to  perform,  inalienable 
rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny  to  accomplish. 
The  grand  idea  of  humanity,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  man  as  man,  is  spreading  silently 
but  surely.  Not  that  the  worth  of  the 
human  being  is  at  all  understood  as  it  should 
be ;  but  the  truth  is  glimmering  through  the 
darkness.  A  faint  consciousness  of  it  has 
seized  on  the  public  mind.  Even  the  most 
abject  portions  of  society  are  visited  by  some 
dreams  of  a  better  condition  for  which  they 
were  designed.  The  grand  doctrine  that 
every  human  being  should  have  the  means  of 
self-culture— of  progress  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  of  health,  comfort,  and  happiness,  of 
exercising  the  powers  and  afiections  of  a 
man — this  is  slowlv  taking  its  place  as  the 
highest  social  truth.  That  the  world  was 
made  for  all,  and  not  for  a  few ;  that  sodetv 
is  to  care  for  all ;  that  no  human  being  shall 
perish  but  through  his  own  fault;  that  the 
great  end  of  government  is  to  spread  a  shield 
over  the  rights  of  all — these  propositions 
are  growing  into  axioms,  and  the  spirit  of 
them  is  coming  forth  in  all  the  departments 
of  life. 

If  we  look  at  the  various  movements  of  our 
age,  we  shall  sec  in  them  this  tendency  to  imi- 
versality  and  difiiision.  Look  first  at  Science 
and  Literature.  Where  is  Science  now  ? 
Locked  up  in  a  few  colleges,  or  royal  societies, 
or  inaccessible  volumes?  Are  its  experiments 
mysteries  for  a  few  privileged  eyes  ?  Are  its 
portals  guarded  b^  a  dark  phraseology  which 
to  the  multitude  is  a  foreign  tongue?  No; 
Science  has  now  left  her  retreats,  her  shades, 
her  selected  company  of  votaries,  and  with 
familiar  tone  begfun  the  work  of  instructing 
the  race.  Through  the  press,  discoveries  and 
theories  once  the  monopoly  of  philosophers 
have  become  the  property  of  the  multitude. 
Its  professors,  heard  not  long  ago  in  the 
university  or  some  narrow  school,  now  speak 
in  the  mechanic  institute.  The  doctrine  that 
the  labourer  should  understand  the  principles 
of  his  art,  should  be  able  to  explain  the  laws 
and  processes  which  he  turns  to  account, 
that,  instead  of  working  as  a  machine,  he 
should  join  intelligence  to  his  toil,  is  no 
longer  listened  to  as  a  dream.  Science,  once 
the  greatest  of  distinctions,  is  becoming 
popular.  A  lady  gives  us  Conversations  on 
Chemistry,  revealing  to  the  minds  of  our 
youth  vast  laws  of  the  universe  which  fifty 
years  ago  had  not  dawned  on  the  greatest 
minds.  The  school-books  of  our  children 
contain  grand  views  of  the  Creation.  .There 
are  parts  of  our  country  in  which  Lyceums 
spring  up  hi  almost  every  village  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  aid  in  the  study  of  natural 
science.    The  characteristic  of  our  age,  then, 
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is  not  tbe  improvement  of  science,  rapid  as 
this  is,  s6  much  as  its  extension  to  all  men. 

The  ^une  characteristic  will  appear  if  we 
inquire  into  the  use  now  made  of  science. 
Is  it  simply  a  matter  of  speculation,  a  topic 
of  discourse,  an  employment  of  the  intellect  ? 
In  this  6&SG,  the  multitude,  with  all  their 
means  of  Instruction,  would  find  in  it  only  a 
hurried  gitatification.  But  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  our  time  is  that  science  has  passed 
from  speculation  into  life.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
pursued  enough  for  its  intellectual  and  con- 
templative iises.  It  is  sought  as  a  mighty 
power,  by  ^hich  nature  is  not  only  to  be 
opened  to  thought,  but  to  be  subjected  to  our 
needs.  It  is  conferring  on  us  that  dominion 
over  earth,  sea,  and  air,  which  was  prophesied 
in  the  first  command  given  to  man  by  his 
Maker ;  and  this  dominion  is  now  employed, 
not  to  exalt  a  few,  but  to  multiply  the  com- 
forts and  ornaments  of  life  for  the  multitude 
of  men.  Sdence  has  become  an  inexhaus- 
tible mechanician;  and  by  her  forges,  and 
mills,  and  steam-cars,  and  printer's  presses, 
is  bestowing  on  millions,  not  only  comforts, 
but  luxuries  which  were  once  the  distinction 
of  a  few. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
science  to  expansion  and  tmiversality  may  be 
found  in  its  aims  and  objects.  Science  has 
burst  all  bounds  and  is  aiming  to  comprehend 
the  imiverse,  and  thus  it  multiplies  fields  of 
inquiry  for  all  orders  of  minds.  There  is  no 
province  of  nature  which  it  does  not  invade. 
Not  content  with  exploring  the  darkest 
periods  of  human  history,  it  goes  behind 
the  birth  of  the  human  race,  and  studies  the 
stupendous  changes  which  our  globe  expe- 
rienced for  hundreds  of  centuries,  to  become 
prepared  for  man's  abode.  Not  content 
with   researches   into   visible    nature,   it   is 

Sitting  forth  all  its  energies  to  detect  the 
ws  of  invisible  and  imponderable  matter. 
Difficulties  only  provoke  it  to  new  efforts.  It 
would  lay  open  tne  secrets  of  the  pokur  ocean 
and  gI  untrodden  barbarous  lands.  Above 
all,  it  investigates  the  laws  of  social  prc^^ress, 
of  arts  and  institutions  of  government  and 
political  economy,  proposing  as  its  great  end 
the  alleviation  of  all  human  burdens,  the 
weal  of  all  the  members  of  the  human  race. 
In  truth,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  our 
age  than  the  vast  range  of  inquiry  which  is 
opening  more  and  more  to  the  multitude  of 
men.  Thought  frees  the  old  bounds  to  which 
men  used  to  confine  themselves.  It  holds 
nothing  too  sacred  for  investigation.  It  calls 
the  past  to  account,  and  treats  hoary  opinions 
as  tf  they  were  of  yesterday  s  growth.  No 
reverence  drives  it  back.  No  great  name 
terrifies  it.  The  foundations  of  what  seems 
most  settled  must  be  explored.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  a  perilous  tendency.    Men  forget  the 


limits  of  their  powers.  They  question  the 
infinite,  the  unsearchable,  with  an  audacious 
self-reliance.  They  shock  pious  and  revering 
minds,  and  rush  into  an  extravagance  of 
doubt  more  unphilosophical  and  foolish  than 
the  weakest  credulity.  Still,  in  this  dangerous 
wildness  we  see  what  I  am  stating,  the 
tendency  to  expansion  in  the  movements  of 
thought. 

I  have  hitherto  spc^en  of  science;  and 
what  is  true  of  science  is  still  more  true  of 
Literature.  Books  are  now  placed  within 
reach  of  all.  Works  once  too  costlv  except 
for  the  opulent  are  now  to  be  found  on  the 
labourer's  shelf.  Genius  sends  its  light  into 
cottages.  The  great  names  of  literature  are 
become  household  words  among  the  crowd. 
Every  party,  religious  or  political,  scatters  its 
sheets  on  all  the  winds.  We  may  lament,  and 
too  justly,  the  small  comparative  benefit  as 
yet  accomplished  by  this  agency;  but  this 
ought  not  to  surprise  or  discourage  us.  In 
our  present  stage  of  improvement,  books  of 
little  worth,  deficient  in  taste  and  judgment, 
and  ministering  to  men's  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, vdll  almost  certainly  be  circulated  too 
freely.  Men  are  never  very  wise  and  select 
in  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  Mistake, 
error,  is  tbe  discipline  through  which  we  ad- 
vance. It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  silently, 
books  of  a  higher  order  are  taking  place  of 
the  worthless.  Happily,  the  instability  of  the 
human  mind  works  sometimes  for. good  as 
well  as  eviL  Men  grow  tired  at  length  even 
of  amusements.  Works  of  fiction  cease  to 
interest  them  ;  and  they  turn  from  novels  to 
books  which,  having  their  origin  in  deep 
principles  of  our  nature,  retain  their  hold  of 
the  human  mind  for  ages.  At  any  rate,  we 
see  in  the  present  diffusion  of  literature  the 
tendency  to  universality  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

The  same  tendency  will  appear  if  we  con- 
sider the  kind  of  literature  which  is  obtaining 
the  widest  favour.  The  works  of  genius  of 
our  age  breathe  a  spirit  of  universal  sympathy. 
The  great  poet  of  our  times,  Wordsworth — 
one  of  the  few  who  are  to  live— has  gone  to 
common  life,  to  the  feelings  of  our  universal 
nature,  to  the  obscure  and  neglected  portions 
of  society,  for  beautiful  and  touching  themes. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  said  that  he  has  shed 
over  these  the  charms  of  his  genius,  as  if  in 
themselves  they  had  nothing  grand  or  lovely. 
Genius  is  not  a  creator,  in  the  sense  of  fancy- 
ing or  feigning  what  does  not  exist.  Its  dis- 
tinction is  to  discern  more  of  truth  than 
common  minds.  It  sees  under  disguises  and 
humble  forms  everlasting  beauty.  This  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  Wordsworth  to  discern  and 
reveal  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  in  the 
common  human  heart.  He  has  revealed  the 
loveliness  of  the  primitive  feelings,  of  the 
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universal  affections  of  the  human  soul.  The 
grand  truth  which  pervades  his  poetry  is  that 
the  beautiful  is  not  confined  to  the  rare,  the 
new,  the  distant — to  scenery  and  modes  of 
life  open  only  to  the  few  ;  but  that  it  is  poured 
forth  profusely  on  the  common  earth  and  sky, 
that  it  gleams  from  the  loneliest  flower,  that 
it  lights  up  the  humblest  sphere,  that  the 
sweetest  affections  lodge  in  lowly  hearts,  that 
there  is  sacredness.  dignity,  and  loveliness  in 
lives  which  few  eyes  rest  on— that,  even  in 
the  absence  of  all  intellectual  culture,  the 
domestic  relations  can  quietly  nourish  that 
disinterestedness  which  is  the  element  of  all 
greatness,  and  without  which  intellectual 
power  is  a  splendid  deformity.  Words^'orth 
is  the  poet  of  humanity ;  he  teaches  reverence 
for  otur  universal  nature ;  he  breaks  down  the 
factitious  barriers  between  human  hearts. 

The  same  is  true  in  an  inferior  d^jee  of 
Scott,  whose  tastes,  however,  were  more  aris- 
tocratic. Scott  had  a  childish  love  of  rank, 
titles,  show,  pageants,  and,  in  general,  looked 
with  keener  eye  on  the  o«itward  life  than  into 
the  soul.  Still,  he  had  a  human  heart,  and 
sympathiied  with  his  race.  With  few  excep- 
tions, he  was  just  to  all  his  human  brethren. 
A  reconciling  spirit  breathes  through  his 
writings.  He  seizes  on  the  interesting  and 
beautiful  features  in  all  conditions  of  life; 
gives  us  bursts  of  tender  and  noble  feelings 
even  from  rude  natures ;  and  continually  knits 
some  new  tie  between  the  reader  and  the  vast 
varieties  of  human  nature  which  start  up 
under  his  teeming  pen.  He  delighted,  indeed, 
in  Highland  chiefs,  in  border  thieves  and 
murderers,  in  fierce  men  and  fieroe  encoun- 
ters. But  he  had  an  eye  to  catch  the  stream 
of  sweet  affections  as  it  wound  its  way  through 
humble  life.  What  light  has  Jeanie  Deans 
shed  on  the  path  of  the  obsctu«  I  He  was 
too  wanting  in  the  religious  sentiment  to 
comprehend  the  solemn  bearing,  the  stem 
grandeur  of  the  Puritans.  But  we  must  not 
charge  with  narrowness  a  writer  who  cm- 
bodied  in  a  Jewish  maiden  his  highest  con- 
ceptions of  female  nobleness. 

Another  writer  illustrating  the  liberalicing, 
all-harmonizing  tendency  of  our  times  is 
Dickens,  whose  genius  has  sought  and  found 
su^ects  of  thrilling  interest  in  the  passions. 
Bufferings,  virtues  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
He  shows  that  life  in  its  rudest  forms  may 
wear  a  tragic  grandeur;  that,  amidst  follies 
and  sensucd  excesses  provoking  laughter  or 
scorn,  the  moral  feelings  do  not  wholly  die ; 
and  that  the  haunts  of  the  blackest  crimes  are 
sometimes  lighted  up  by  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  noblest  souls.  He  has,  in- 
deed, greatly  erred  in  turning  so  often  the 
degradation  of  humanity  into  matter  of  sport; 
but  the  tendency  of  his  dark  pictures  is  to 
awaken  sympathy  with  our  race,  to  change 


the  utifeeling  indifference  which  has  prevailed 
towards  the  depressed  multitude  into  sArowful 
and  indignant  sensibility  to  their  wromgs  and 
woes.  I 

The  remarks  now  made  on  literatuiie  might 
be  extended  to  the  Fine  Arts.  In  thespwe  see, 
too,  the  tendency  to  universality,  ft  is  said 
that  the  spirit  of  the  great  artists  |  has  died 
out ;  but  the  taste  for  their  works  is  spreading. 
By  the  improvements  of  engraving,  and  the 
invention  of  casts,  the  genius  of  the  great 
masters  is  going  abroad.  Their  conceptions 
are  no  longer  pent  up  in  galleries  open  to  but 
few,  but  meet  us  in  our  homes,  and  are  the 
household  pleasures  of  millions.  Works 
designed  for  the  halls  and  eyes  o(  emperors, 
popes,  and  nobles,  find  their  ways  in  no  poor 
representations,  into  humble  dwellings,  and 
sometimes  give  a  consciousness  of  kindred 
powers  to  the  child  of  poverty.  The  art  of 
drawing,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  most 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  is  the  best  education  of 
the  eye  for  nature,  is  becoming  a  branch  of 
common  education,  and  in  some  countries  is 
taught  in  schools  to  which  all  classes  are 
admitted. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  remark  of  the  roost 
striking  feature  of  our  times,  and  showing  its 
tendency  to  universality,  and  that  is  the 
unparalleled  and  constantly  accelerated  diffu- 
sion of  Education.  This  greatest  of  arts,  as 
yet  litde  understood,  is  making  sure  progress, 
because  its  principles  are  more  and  more 
sought  in  the  common  nature  of  man ;  and 
the  great  truth  is  spreading,  that  every  man 
has  a  ri^t  to  its  aid.  Accordingly  education 
is  becoming  the  work  of  nations.  Even  in 
the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  schools 
are  open  for  every  child  without  distinction ; 
and  not  only  the  elements  of  reading  and 
vrriting,  but  music  and  drawing,  are  taught, 
and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  future  progress 
in  history,  geography,  and  physical  science. 
The  greatest  minds  are  at  work  on  popular 
education.  The  revenues  of  states  are  applied 
most  liberally,  not  to  the  universities  for  the 
few,  but  to  the  common  schools.  Undoubtedly 
much  remains  to  be  done ;  especially  a  new 
kank  in  society  is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher ; 
but  even  in  this  respect  a  revolution  has  com- 
menced, and  we  are  beginning  to  look  on  the 
guides  of  the  yotmg  as  the  chief  beneCactoiB 
of  mankind. 

I  thought  that  I  had  finished  my  illustcations 
on  this  {xrint ;  but  there  has  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  another  sign  of  the  tendency  to  uni- 
versal intellectiud  action  in  this  country,  a 
sign  which  we  are  prone  to  smile  at,  but 
which  is  yet  worthy  of  notice.  I  refer  to  the 
commonness  among  us  of  Public  Speaking. 
If  we  may  trust  our  newspapers,  we  are  a 
nation  of  orators.  Every  meeting  overflows 
with  eloquence.     Men  of  *.ill  conditions  find 
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ft  tODKiie  for  poblic  debate.  Undoubtedly 
tbcre  is  more  sound  than  sense  in  car  endless 
speeches  before  all  kinds  of  assemblies  and 
societies.  But  no  man,  I  think,  can  attend 
oor  pubUc  meetings  without  being  struck  with 
the  force  and  propriety  of  expression  in  mul- 
titudes whose  condition  has  confined  them  to 
a  very  imperfect  culture.  This  exercise  of 
the  int^ect»  which  has  almost  become  a 
national  characteristie,  is  not  to  be  under- 
valued. Speedi  is  not  merely  the  dress,  as  it 
is  often  called,  but  the  very  body  of  thought. 
It  is  to  the  intellect  what  the  muscks  are  to 
the  principle  of  physical  life.  The  mind  acts 
and  strengthens  itself  through  words.  It  is 
a  chaos  till  defined,  organiz^  by  language. 
The  attempt  to  give  clear,  precise  utterance 
to  thought  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  pro- 
cesses of  mental  discipline.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  doubtful  sign  of  the  growing  intelligence 
of  a  people  when  the  power  of  expression 
is  cultivated  extensively  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  on  multitudes.  We  have  here  one 
invaluable  influence  of  popular  institutions. 
They  present  at  the  same  moment  to  a  whole 
people  great  subjects  of  thought,  and  bring 
multitudes  to  the  earnest  discussion  of  them. 
Here  are,  indeed,  moral  dangers;  but  stUl, 
strong  incitements  to  general  intellectual 
action.  It  is  in  such  stirring  schools,  after 
all,  that  the  mind  of  a  people  is  chiefly  formed. 
Events  of  deep  general  interest  quicken  us 
more  than  fonnal  teaching;  and  by  these  the 
civilised  world  is  to  be  more  and  more  trained 
to  thought. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  intellectual  movements 
of  our  times  the  tendency  to  expansion,  to 
universality;  and  this  must  continue.  It  is 
not  an  accident,  or  an  inexplicable  result,  or 
a  violence  00  nature ;  it  is  founded  in  eternal 
truth.  Every  mind  was  made  for  growth, 
for  knowledge ;  and  its  nature  is  sinned 
against  when  it  is  doomed  to  ignorance, 
'fte  divine  gift  of  intelligence  was  bestowed 
for  higher  iises  than  bodily  labour,  than  to 
make  hewers  of  wood,  drawers  of  water, 
ploughm^i,  or  servants.  Every  being  so 
gifted  is  intended  to  acquaint  himself  with 
God  and  his  works,  and  to  perform  i^nsely 
and  disinterestedly  the  duties  of  life.  Accord- 
ingly, when  we  see  the  multitude  of  men 
b^'uining  to  thirst  for  knowledge,  for  intel- 
lectual action,  for  something  more  than  an 
animal  Ufe,  we  see  the  great  design  of  nature 
f^bout  to  be  accomplished ;  and  society,  having 
^fceived  this  impulse,  will  never  rest  till  it 
snail  have  taken  such  a  form  as  will  place 
.  within  every  man's  reach  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  This  is  the  revolution  to 
which  we  are  tending;  and  without  this  all 
outward  political  changes  would  be  but 
children's  play,  leaving  the  great  work  of 
society  yet  to  be  done. 


I  have  now  viewed  the  age  in  its  Intellectual 
aspects.  If  we  look  next  at  its  Religious 
movements,  we  shall  see  in  these  the  same 
tendency  to  universality.  It  is  more  and  more 
understood  that  religious  truth  is  every  mans 
prop^yand  right;  that  it  is  committed  to 
tio  order  or  individual,  to  no  priest,  minister, 
student,  or  sage,  to  be  given  or  kept  back  at 
will;  but  that  every  man  may  and  should 
seek  it  for  himself;  that  every  man  is  to  see 
with  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  >)rith  his  own 
eyes;  and  that  God's  ilhiminating  spirit  is 
alike  promised  to  ever^  honest  and  humble 
fteeker  after  truth.  This  recognition  of  every 
man's  right  of  judgment  appears  in  the 
teachings  of  all  denominations  of  Christians. 
In  all,  the  tone  of  authority  is  giving  place  to 
that  of  reason  and  persuasion.  Men  of  all 
ranks  are  more  and  more  addressed  as  those 
who  must  weigh  and  settle  for  themselves  the 
grandest  tnitl^  of  religion. 

The  same  tendency  to  universality  is  seen 
in  the  generous  toleration  which  marks  our 
times,  in  comparison  with  the  past.  Men,  in 
general,  cannot  now  endure  to  think  that  their 
own  narrow  church  holds  all  the  goodness  on 
the  earth.  Religion  is  less  and  less  regarded 
as  a  name,  a  form,  a  creed,  a  church,  and 
more  and  more  as  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which 
works  under  all  forms  and  all  sects.  True, 
much  intolerance  remains ;  its  separating 
walls  are  not  fallen ;  but.  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  no  longer  reach  to  the  clouds. 
Many  of  them  have  crumbled  away,  till  the 
men  whom  they  sever  can  shake  hands  and 
exchange  words  of  fellowship,  and  recognire 
in  one  another's  faces  the  features  of  brethren. 

At  the  present  day,  the  grand  truth  of  reli- 
gion is  more  and  more  brought  out ;  I  mean 
the  truth,  that  God  is  the  Universal  Father, 
that  every  soul  is  infinitely  precious  to  Him, 
that  He  has  no  favourites,  no  partial  attach- 
ments, no  respect  of  persons,  that  He  desires 
alike  the  virtue  and  everlasting  good  of  all. 
In  the  city  of  Penn  I  cannot  but  remember 
the  testimony  to  this  truth  borne  by  George 
Fox  and  his  followers,  who  planted  them- 
selves on  the  grand  principle  that  God's 
illuminating  spirit  is  shed  on  every  soul,  not 
only  within  the  bounds  of  Christendom,  but 
through  the  whole  earth.  This  universal, 
impartial  love  of  God  is  manifested  to  us 
more  and  more  by  science,  which  reveals  to 
us  vast,  all-pervading  laws  of  nature,  admin- 
istered with  no  favouritism,  and  designee' 
for  the  good  of  all.  I  know  that  this  prin^ 
dple  is  not  universally  received.  Men  have 
always  been  inclined  to  frame  a  local,  partial, 
national,  or  sectarian  God,  to  shut  up  the 
Infinite  One  in  some  petty  enclosure ;  but 
at  this  moment  larger  views  of  God  are  so 
far  extended  that  they  illustrate  'he  spirit  of 
the  age. 
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If  we  next  consider  by  whom  religion  is 
taught,  we  shall  see  the  same  tendency  to 
diii^ion  and  universality.  Religious  teach- 
ing is  passing  into  all  hands.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  a  monopoly.  For  example,  what  an 
immense  amount  of  instruction  is  communi- 
catedi  n  Sunday-schools !  These  are  spreading 
over  the  Christian  world,  and  through  these 
the  door  of  teaching  is  open  to  crowds — to 
almost  all,  indeed,  who  would  bear  a  part  in 
spreading  religion.  In  like  manner  associa- 
tions of  vast  extent  are  springing  up  in  our 
cities  for  the  teaching  of  the  poor.  By  these 
means  woman,  especially,  is  becoming  an 
evangelist.  She  is  not  only  a  priestess  in  her 
own  home,  instilling  with  sweet,  loving  voice 
the  first  truths  of  religion  into  the  opening 
mind,  but  she  goes  ^road  on  missions  of 
piety.  Woman,  in  one  age  made  man's 
drudge,  and  in  another  his  toy,  is  now 
sharing  more  and  more  with  him  the  highest 
labours.  Through  the  press,  especially,  she 
is  heard  far  and  wide.  The  press  is  a 
mightier  power  than  the  pulpit.  Books  out- 
strip the  voice ;  and  woman,  availing  her- 
self of  this  agency,  becomes  the  teacher  of 
nations.  In  churches,  where  she  may' not 
speak,  her  hymns  are  sung;  the  inspirations 
of  her  genius  are  felt.  Thus  our  age  is 
breaking  down  the  monopolies  of  the  past. 

But  a  more  striking  illustration  remains. 
One  of  the  great  distinctions  of  our  times  is 
found  in  the  more  clear  and  vital  perception 
of  the  truth,  that  the  universal,  impartial  love 
which  is  the  glory  of  God  is  the  characteristic 
spirit  and  glory  of  Christianity.  To  this  we 
owe  the  extension  of  philanthropic  and  reli- 
gious effort  beyond  all  former  experience. 
How  much  we  are  better  on  the  whole  than 
former  times  I  do  not  say ;  but  that  benevo- 
lence is  acting  on  a  larger  scale,  in  more 
various  forms,  to  more  distant  objects,  this 
we  cannot  deny.  Call  it  pretension,  or  en- 
thusiasm, or  what  you  will,  the  fact  remains ; 
and  it  attests  the  diffusive  tendencies  of  our 
times.  Benevolence  now  gathers  together  her 
armies.  Vast  associations  are  spread  over 
whole  coimtries  for  assailing  evils  which  it  is 
thought  cannot  be  met  by  the  single-handed. 
There  is  hardly  a  form  of  evil  which  has 
not  awakened  some  antagonist  effort.  Asso- 
ciated benevolence  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
cars  to  the  deaf,  and  is  achieving  even  greater 
wonders;  that  is,  it  approaches  the  mind  with- 
out the  avenues  of  eye  and  ear,  and  gives 
to  the  hopelessly  blind  and  deaf  the  invalu- 
able knowledge  which  these  senses  afford  to 
others.  Benevolence  now  shuts  out  no  human 
being,  however  low,  from  its  regard.  It  goes 
to  the  cell  of  the  criminal  with  words  of 
liope,  and  is  labouring  to  mitigate  public 
punishment — to  make  it  the  instrument,  not 
of  vengeance,  but  reform.    It  remembers  the 


slave,  pleads  his  cause  with  God  and  man, 
recognises  in  him  a  hiunan  brother,  respects 
in  him  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and 
claims  for  him,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  right, 
that  freedom  without  which  humanity  withers, 
and  God's  child  is  degraded  into  a  tool  or  a 
brute.  Still  more,  benevolence  now  is  passing 
all  limits  of  country  and  ocean.  It  would 
send  our  own  best  blessing  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  It  would  make  the  wilderness  of 
heathenism  bloom,  and  join  all  nations  in  the 
bonds  of  one  holy  and  loving  faith.  Thus, 
if  we  look  at  the  religious  movements  of  the 
age,  we  see  in  them  that  tendency  to  diffusion 
and  universality  which  I  have  named  as  its 
most  striking  characteristic. 

Let  me  briefly  point  out  this  same  tendency 
in  Government.  Here,  indeed,  it  is  too  ob- 
vious for  illustration.  To  what  is  the  civilized 
world  tending?  To  popular  institutions,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  influence  of 
the  people,  of  the  mass  of  men,  over  public 
affairs.  A  little  while  ago,  and  the  people 
were  luiknown  as  a  power  in  the  state.  Now 
they  are  getting  all  power  into  their  hands. 
Even  in  despotisms,  where  they  cannot  act 
through  institutions,  they  act  through  public 
opinion.  Intelligence  is  strength;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  many  grow  intelligent,  they 
must  guide  the  world.  Kings  and  nobles  fill 
less  and  less  place  in  history ;  and  the  names 
of  men  who  once  were  lost  amidst  the  glare 
of  courts  and  titles  are  now  written  there  im- 
perishably.  Once  history  did  not  know  that 
the  multitude  existed,  except  when  they  were 
gathered  together  on  the  field  of  battle  to  be 
sabred  and  shot  down  for  the  glory  of  their 
masters.  Now  they  are  coming  forward  into 
the  foreground  of  her  picture.  It  is  now 
understood  that  government  exists  for  one 
end.  and  one  alone ;  and  that  is  not  the  glory 
of  the  governor,  not  the  pomp  and  pleasure 
of  a  few,  but  the  good,  the  safety,  the  rights 
of  alL  Once  government  was  an  inhented 
monopoly,  guarded  by  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right,  of'^an  exclusive  commission  from  the 
\fost  High.  Now  oflSce  and  dignity  are 
thrown  open  as  common  things,  and  nations 
are  convulsed  by  the  multitude  of  competitors 
for  the  prise  of  public  power.  Once  the 
policy  of  governments  had  no  higher  end  than 
to  concentrate  property  into  a  few  hands,  and 
to  confirm  the  reladon  of  dependant  and  lord. 
Now  it  alms  to  give  to  each  the  means  of  a^ 
quiring  property,  and  of  carving  out  his  f^ 
tune  for  himself.  Such  is  the  political  cu.  A;i. 
of  our  times.  Many  look  on  it  with  dfa*. 
forebodings,  as  on  a  desolating  torrent ;  while 
others  hail  it  as  a  fertilizing  stream.  But  in 
one  thing  both  agree;  whether  torrent  or 
stream,  the  mighty  current  exists,  and  over- 
flows, and  cannot  be  confined ;  and  it  shows 
us  in  the  political,  as  in  the  other  movements 
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of  our  age,  the  tendency  to  universality,  to 
di/TtisioD. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  more  movement  of  the 
age  as  indicating  the  tendency  to  universality, 
and  this  is  its  Industry.  How  numberless  are 
the  forms  which  this  takes  I  Into  how  many 
channels  is  human  labour  pouring  itself  forth ! 
How  widely  spread  is  the  passion  for  tux^uisi- 
tion,  not  for  simple  means  of  subsistence,  but 
for  wealth  !  What  vast  enterprises  agitate  the 
community  I  What  a  rush  into  all  the  depart- 
ments of  trade  I  How  next  to  universal  the 
insa^ty  of  speculation  I  What  new  arts  spring 
up  I  Industry  pierces  the  forests,  and  startl^ 
with  her  axe  the  everlasting  silence.  To  jrou. 
Gentlemen,  commerce  is  the  commanding  in- 
terest; and  this  has  no  limits  but  the  habitable 
world.  It  no  longer  creeps  along  the  shore  or 
lingers  in  accustomed  tracks  ;  but  penetrates 
into  every  inlet,  plunges  into  the  heart  of 
uncivilized  lands,  sends  its  steam-ships  up 
unexplored  rivers,  girdles  the  earth  with  rail- 
roads, and  thus  breaks  down  the  estrange- 
ments of  nations.  Commerce  is  a  noble  calling. 
It  medkues  between  distant  nations,  and  makes 
men's  wants,  not,  as  formerly,  stimulants  to 
war,  but  bonds  of  peace.  The  universal 
inteUectual  activity  of  which  I  have  spoken  is 
due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  commerce,  which 
spreads  the  thoughts,  inventions,  and  writings 
of  great  men  over  the  earth,  and  gathers 
scientific  and  literary  men  everywhere  into  an 
intellectual  republic.  So  it  carries  abroad  the 
missionary,  the  Bible,  the  Cross,  and  is  giving 
universahty  to  true  religion.  Gentlemen,  allow 
me  to  express  an  earnest  desire  and  hope  that 
the  merchants  of  this  country  will  carry  on 
their  calling  with  these  generous  views.  Let 
them  not  pursue  it  for  themselves  alone.  Let 
them  rejoice  to  spread  improvements  tar  and 
wide,  and  to  unite  men  in  more  friendly  ties. 
Let  them  adopt  maxims  of  trade  whidi  will 
establish  general  confidence.  Especially,  in 
their  intercourse  with  less  cultivated  trib^,  let 
them  feel  themselves  bound  to  be  harbingers 
of  civilization.  Let  their  voyages  be  missions 
of  humanity,  useful  arts,  science,  and  religion. 
It  is  a  painful  thought  that  commerce,  instead 
of  enlightening  and  purifying  less  privileged 
coromimities,  has  too  often  made  the  name  of 
Christian  hateful  to  them,  has  carried  to  the 
savage,  not  our  useful  arts  and  mild  faith,  but 
weapons  of  war  and  the  intoxicating  draught. 
I  call  not  on  God  to  smite  with  his  ughtnings, 
to  overwhelm  with  his  storms,  the  accursed 
ship  which  goes  to  the  ignorant,  rude  native, 
freight^  with  poison  and  death;  which  goes 
to  add  new  ferocity  to  savage  life,  new  licen- 
tiousness to  savage  sensuality.  I  have  learned 
not  to  oil  down  fire  frcm  heaven.  But,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  God,  I 
implore  tlMS  merchants  of  this  country  not  to 
use  the  light  of  a  higher  civilization  to  cor- 


rupt, to  destroy  our  uncivilized  brethren. 
Brethren  they  are,  in  those  rude  huts,  in  that 
wild  attire.  Establish  with  them  an  inter- 
course of  usefulness,  justice,  and  charity. 
Before  they  can  understand  the  name  of 
Christ,  let  them  see  his  spirit  in  those  by 
whom  it  is  borne.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
commerce  of  our  country  is  not  only  corrupt- 
ing uncivilized  countries,  but  that  it  wears  a 
deeper,  more  damning  stain ;  that,  in  spite  of 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  protest  of  nations, 
it  sometimes  lends  itself  to  the  slave-trade; 
that,  by  its  capital,  and  accommodations,  and 
swift  sailers,  and  false  papers,  and  prostituted 
flag,  it  takes  part  in  tearing  the  African  from 
his  home  and  native  shore,  and  in  dooming 
him,  first  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
and  then  to  the  hopelessness  of  perpettial 
bondage.  Even  on  men  so  fallen  I  call  down 
no  curse.  May  they  find  forgiveness  from 
God  through  the  pains  of  sincere  repentance ! 
but,  continuing  what  they  are,  can  I  help 
shrinking  from  them  as  among  the  most  in- 
famous of  their  race  ? 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  merchants 
of  our  country  on  another  subject.  The  time 
is  come  when  they  are  particularly  called  to 
take  yet  more  generous  views  of  their  voca- 
tion, and  to  give  commerce  a  universality  as 
yet  unknown.  I  refer  to  the  juster  principles 
which  are  gaining  ground  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade,  and  to  the  growing  disposition  of 
nations  to  promote  it.  Free  trade  I — this  is 
the  plain  duty  and  plain  interest  of  the  human 
race.  To  level  all  barriers  to  free  ejcchange ; 
to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction,  root  and 
branch ;  to  op«i  every  port  on  earth  to  every 
product;  this  is  the  office  of  enlightened 
humanity.  To  this  a  free  nation  should  es- 
pecially pledge  itself.  Freedom  of  the  seas ; 
freedom  of  harbours;  an  intercourse  of 
nations,  free  as  the  winds; — this  is  not  a 
dream  of  philanthropists.  We  are  tending 
towards  it,  and  let  us  hasten  it.  Under  a 
wiser  and  more  Christian  civilization  we  shall 
look  back  on  our  present  restrictions  as  we 
do  on  the  swaddling  bands  by  which  in 
darker  times  t^e  himian  body  was  compressed. 
The  growing  freedom  of  trside  is  another  and 
glorious  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  our 
age  to  universality. 

I  have  thus  aimed  to  show  in  the  principal 
movements  of  our  time  the  character  of  diffu- 
sion and  universality,  and  in  doing  this  I 
have  used  language  implying  my  joy  in  this 
great  feattue  of  our  age.  But  you  will  not 
suppose  that  I  see  in  it  nothing  but  good. 
Human  affairs  admit  no  unmixed  good,  lliis 
very  tendency  has  its  perils  and  evils.  To 
take  but  one  example ;  the  opening  of  vast 
prospects  of  wealth  to  the  mtutitude  of  men 
has  stirred  up  a  fierce  competition,  a  wild 
spirit  of  speculation,  a  feverish,  insatiable 
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cupidity,  under  which  fraud,  bankruptcy, 
distrust,  distress  are  fearfully  mulriplied,  so 
that  the  naine  of  American  has  become  a 
by-word  beyond  the  ocean.  I  see  the  danger 
of  the  present  state  of  society,  perhaps  as 
clearly  as  any  one.  But  still  I  rejoice  to  have 
been  bom  in  this  age.  It  is  still  true  that 
human  nature  was  made  for  growth,  expan- 
sion ;  this  it  its  proper  life,  and  this  must  not 
be  checked  because  it  has  perils,  llie  child, 
when  it  shoots  up  into  youth,  exchanges  its 
early  repose  and  security  for  new  passions, 
for  strong  emotions,  which  are  fiiU  of  dan^r ; 
but  would  we  keep  him  for  ever  a  child? 
Danger  we  cannot  avoid.  It  is  a  grand  ele- 
ment of  human  life.  We  always  walk  on 
precipices.  It  is  unmanly,  imwise,  it  shows 
a  want  of  faith  in  God  and  humanity,  to  deny 
to  others  and  onnelves  free  sco[)e  and  the 
expansion  of  our  best  powers  because  of  the 
pc^ible  collisions  and  pains  to  be  feared  from 
extending  activity.  Many,  indeed,  sigh  for 
security  as  the  supreme  good.  But  God 
intends  us  for  something  better,  for  effort, 
conflict,  and  progress.  And  is  it  not  well  to 
live  in  a  sdrring  and  mighty  world,  even 
though  we  suffer  from  it?  If  we  look  at 
outward  nature,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded 
with  vast  and  fearful  eleraents-~air,  sea.  and 
fire — which  sometimes  burst  all  bounds,  and 
overwhelm  man  and  his  labours  in  ruin.  But 
who  of  us  would  annihilate  these  awful  forces, 
would  make  the  ocean  a  standing  pool  and 
put  to  silence  the  loud  blast,  in  order  that 
life  may  escape  every  peril  ?  This  mysterious, 
infinite,  irresistible  might  of  natiuc,  breaking 
out  in  countless  forms  and  motions,  makes 
nature  the  true  school  for  man,  and  gives  it 
all  its  interest.  In  the  soul  still  mightier 
forces  are  pent  up,  and  their  expansion  has 
its  perils.  But  all  are  from  God,  who  has 
blended  with  them  checks,  restraints,  balances, 
reactions,  by  which  all  work  together  for 
good.  Let  us  never  forget  that,  amidst  this 
^uful  stir,  there  is  a  paternal  Providence, 
under  which  the  education  of  our  race  has 
gone  on,  and  a  higher  condition  of  humanity 
has  been  achieved. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  who  have 
painfiil  fears  of  evil  from  the  restless,  earnest 
action  which  we  have  seen  spreading  itself 
more  and  more  through  all  departments  of 
society.  They  call  the  age  wild,  lawless,  pre- 
sumptuous, without  reverence.  All  men,  they 
teU  us,  are  bursting  their  spheres,  quitting 
their  ranks,  aspiring  selfishly  after  gain  and 
pre-eminence.  The  blind  multitude  are  for- 
saking their  natural  leaden.  The  poor,  who 
are  the  majority,  are  contriving  against  the 
rich.  Still  more,  a  dangerous  fanaticism 
threatens  destnictioa  to  the  worid  under  the 
name  of  Reform ;  society  totters ;  property  is 
shaken ;  and  the  universal  freedom  of  thought 


and  action  of  which  so  many  boast,  is  the 
precursor  of  social  storms  which  only  despo- 
tism can  calm.  Such  are  the  alarms  of  not  a 
few ;  and  it  is  right  that  fear  should  utter  its 
prophecies,  as  well  as  hope.  But  it  is  the 
true  office  of  fear  to  give  a  wise  directk>n  to 
human  effort,  not  to  chill  or  destroy  it.  To 
despair  of  the  race,  even  in  the  worst  times, 
is  unmanly,  unchristian.  How  much  more  so 
in  times  like  the  present  f  What  I  most  lament 
in  these  apprehensions  is  the  utter  distrust  of 
human  nattire  which  they  discover.  Its  highest 
powers  are  thought  to  be  given  only  to  be 
restrained.  They  are  thought  to  be  safe  onW 
when  in  fetters.  To  me,  there  te  an  approach 
to  impiety  in  thinking  so  meanly  of  God's 
greatest  work.  Human  nature  is  not  a  tiger 
which  needs  a  constant  diain.  In  this  case 
it  is  the  chain  which  makes  the  tiger.  It  is 
the  oppressor  who  has  made  man  fit  only  for 
a  yoke. 

When  I  look  into  the  great  movements  of 
the  age,  particularly  as  manifested  in  our  own 
country,  tiiey  seem  to  me  to  justify  no  over- 
whelming fear.  True,  they  are  earnest  and 
wide  spreading ;  but  the  objects  to  wtiich  they 
are  directed  are  pledges  against  extensive 
harm.  For  example,  ought  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  science  and  literature  and  thought 
to  strike  dread  ?  Do  habits  of  reading  bnsed 
revolt?  Does  the  astronomer  traverse  the 
skies,  or  the  geologist  pierce  the  earth,  to 
gather  materials  for  assault  on  the  social 
state  ?  Does  the  study  of  nature  stir  up  re- 
bellion against  its  Author?  Is  it  the  lesson 
which  men  learn  from  history,  that  they  aie 
to  better  their  condition  by  disturbing  the 
sute?  Does  the  reading  of  poetry  train  us 
to  insurrection  ?  Does  the  diffusion  of  a  sense 
of  beauty  through  a  people  incline  them 
to  tumult?  Are  not  works  of  genius  and 
the  fine  arts  soothing  influences?  Is  not  a 
shelf  of  books  in  a  poor  man's  house  some 
pledge  of  his  keeping  the  peace  ?  It  is  not 
denied  that  thought,  in  its  freedom,  questions 
and  assails  the  holiest  truth.  But  is  truth  so 
weak,  so  puny,  as  to  need  to  be  guarded  by 
bayonets  fix>m  assault?  Has  truth  no  beauty, 
no  might  ?  Has  the  human  soul  no  power  to 
weigh  its  evidence,  to  reverence  its  grandeur? 
Besides,  does  not  freedom  of  thought,  when 
most  unrestrained,  carry  a  conservative  power 
in  itself?  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  err- 
ing do  not  all  embrace  the  same  error.  Whilst 
truth  is  one  and  the  same,  falsehood  is  in- 
finitely various.  It  is  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  and  cannot  stand.  Error  soon  passes 
away  unless  uphdd  bv  restraint  on  thought. 
History  tells  us,  and  the  lesson  is  invaluable, 
that  the  physical  force  which  has  put  down 
free  inquiry  has  been  the  main  bulwark  of  the 
superstitions  and  illusions  of  past  ages. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  at  the  chief 
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di^e(^ion  of  the  imivenal  activity  of  the  age, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  conservative  one,  so 
as  to  render  social  convulsion  next  to  impos- 
sible. On  what,  after  all,  are  the  main  ener- 
gies of  this  restlessness  spent  ?  On  property, 
on  wealth.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
are  running  the  race  of  acctmiulation.  Pro- 
perty is  the  prize  for  which  all  strain  their 
nerves;  and  the  vast  majority  compass  in 
some  measure  this  end.  And  is  such  a  sodety 
in  danger  of  convulsion?  Is  tumult  the  way 
to  wealth  ?  Is  a  state  of  insecurity  coveted 
by  men  who  own  something  and  hope  for 
more?  Are  civil  laws,  which,  after  all,  have 
property  for  their  chief  concern,  very  likely 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  its  worshippers? 
Of  all  the  dreams  of  fear,  few  seem  to  roe 
more  baseless  than  the  dread  of  anarchy 
among  a  people  who  are  possessed  almost  to 
a  man  with  the  passion  for  gain.  I  am  es- 
pecially amused  when,  among  such  a  people, 
I  sometimes  hear  of  danger  to  property  and 
society  from  enthusiastic,  romantic  reformers 
who  preach  levelling  doctrines,  equality  of 
wealth,  ouaker  plainness  of  dress,  vegetable 
food,  and  community-sjrstems  where  all  are 
to  XxxX  and  divide  earnings  alike.  What  f 
Danger  from  romance  and  enthusiasm  in  this 
money-getting,  self-seeking,  self-indulging, 
self-disp4a3ring  land  ?  I  confess  that  to  me  it 
h  a  comfort  to  see  some  outbreak  of  enthu- 
siasm, whether  transcendental,  philanthropic, 
or  religious,  as  a  proof  that  the  human  spirit 
is  not  wholly  engulfed  in  matter  and  business, 
that  it  can  lilt  up  a  little  the  mountains  of 
woridliness  and  sense  with  which  it  is  so 
borne  down.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  fear 
when  we  shall  see  Oematicism  of  any  kind 
Btof^HDg  ever  so  little  the  wheels  of  business 
or  pleasure,  driving  ever  so  little  from  man's 
mind  the  idea  of  gain,  or  from  woman's  the 
love  of  display.  Are  any  of  you  dreading  an 
innovating  enthusiasm?  You  need  only  to 
step  into  the  streets  to  be  assured  that  pro- 
perty and  the  world  aie  standing  their  ground 
against  the  spirit  of  reform  as  stoutly  as  the 
most  worldly  noan  could  desire. 

Another  view  which  quiets  my  fear  as  to 
social  order,  from  the  universal  activity  of 
the  times,  is  the  fact  that  this  activity  appears 
so  much  in  the  form  of  steady  labour.  It  is 
one  distinction  of  modem  over  andent  times, 
that  we  have  grown  more  patient  of  toiL  Our 
danger  is  from  habits  of  drudgery.  The 
citizens  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  above 
work.  We  seem  to  work  with  something  of 
the  instinct  of  the  ant  and  the  bee;  and  this 
is  no  mean  security  against  lawlessness  and 
revolt. 

Another  circumstance  of  our  times  which 
fevours  a  quiet  state  of  things  is  the  love  of 
comforts  which  the  progress  of  arts  and  in- 
dustry has  spread  over  the  community.    In 


feudal  ages  and  ancient  times  the  mass  of  the 
population  had  no  such  pleasant  homes,  no 
such  defences  against  cold  and  storms,  no 
such  decent  apparel,  no  such  abundant  and 
savotiry  meals  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  popula- 
tion. Now  it  must  be  confessed,  though  not 
very  flattering  to  human  nature,  that  men 
are  very  slow  to  part  with  these  comforts  even 
in  defence  of  a  good  cause,  much  less  to 
throw  them  away  in  wild  and  senseless  dvil 
broils. 

Another  element  of  security  in  the  present 
is  the  strength  of  domestic  alfectk)n.  Chris- 
tianity has  given  new  sacredness  to  home, 
new  tenderness  to  love,  new  force  to  the 
ties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child. 
Social  order  is  dear  to  us  all,  as  encircling  and 
sheltering  our  homes.  In  ancient  and  rude 
times  the  family  bond  was  compaiativdy  no 
restraint.  We  should  all  pause  before  we  put 
in  peril  bdngs  vdiom  we  hold  roost  dear. 

Once  more;  Christianity  !s  a  pledge  of 
social  order  which  none  of  us  suffidently 

Size.  Weak  as  its  influence  seems  to  be, 
ere  are  vast  numbers  into  whom  it  has 
infiised  sentiments  of  justice,  of  kindness,  of 
reverence  for  God,  and  of  deep  concern  for 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  state;  Rapine 
and  oloodshcd  would  awaken  now  a  horror 
altogether  unknown  in  ages  in  which  this 
mild  and  divine  truth  had  not  exerted  its 
power. 

With  all  these  influences  in  £avour  of 
social  influence,  have  we  much  to  fear  from 
the  free,  earnest,  univeraal  movements  of  our 
times?  I  believe  that  the  very  extension  of 
human  powers  is  to  bring  with  it  new  checks 
against  their  abuse. 

The  prosperous  part  of  sodety  are,  of 
course,  particularly  lut>le  to  the  fear  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  They  see  danger  espedaUy 
in  the  extension  of  power  and  freedom  df 
all  kinds  to  the  labomring  classes  of  sodety. 
They  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  attempts  to 
elevate  these,  though  one  would  think  that 
to  improve  a  man  was  the  surest  way  to  dis- 
arm his  violence.  They  talk  of  agrarianism. 
They  dread  a  system  of  univeraal  pillage.  They 
dread  a  conspiracy  of  the  needy  against  the 
rich.  Now  the  manual  labourer  has  burden 
enough  to  bear  without  the  load  of  ground- 
less suspidon  or  reproach.  It  ought  to  be 
understood  that  the  great  enemies  to  sodety 
are  not  found  in  its  poorer  ranks.  The  mass 
may,  indeed,  be  used  as  tools;  but  the  stir- 
ring and  guiding  powers  of  insurrection  are 
found  above.  Communities  fall  by  the  vices 
of  the  prosperous  ranks.  We  are  referred  to 
Rome,  which  was  robbed  of  her  liberties  and 
reduced  to  the  most  degrading  vassalage  by 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Plebdans,  who  sold 
themselves  to  demagogues  and  gave  the  re- 
public into  the  hands  of  a  dictator.  But  what 
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made  the  Plebeians  on  idle,  dissolute,  rapa-  age,  I  look  on  scenes  as  shocking  to  tL«icalm 

ciotts  horde  ?    It  was  the  system  of  universal  and  searching  eye  of  reason  and  virtue  ^  the 

rapine  which,  under  the  name  of  conquest,  tenth  of  August  and  the  massacres  of  Septera- 

had  been  carried  on  for  ages  by  Patricians,  ber.  Bloodshed  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  spectacle; 

by  all  the  powers  of  the  state;    a  system  but  there  are  other  things  almost  as  fearful  as 

which  glutted  Rome  with  the  spoils  of  the  blood.    There  are  crimes  that  do  not  make 

pills^ed  world;  which  fed  her  population  with-  us  start  and  turn  pale  like  the  guillotine,  but 

out  labour,   from  the  public  treasures,  and  are  deadlier  in  then-  workings.     God  forbid 

corrupted  them  by  public  shows.     It  was  that  I  should  say  a  word  to  weaken  the  thrill 
this  which  helped  to  make  the  metropolis  of  of  horror  with  which  we  contemplate  the 

the  earth  a  sink  of  crime  and  pollution  such  as  outrages  of  the  French  Revolution  1      But 

the  world  had  never  known.  It  was  time  that  when  I  hear  that  Revolution  quoted  to  frighten 

the  grand  robber-state  should  be  cast  down  tis  from  reform,  to  show  us  the  danger  of 

from  her  guilty  eminence.    Her  brutish  potpa-  lifting  up  the  depressed  and  ignorant  mass,  I 

lace  whira  followed  Caesar's  car  with  snouts  must  ask  whence  it  came ;   and  the  answer 

was    not  worse   than  the  venal,  crouching  is,  that  it  came  from  the  intolerable  weight  of 

senate  which  registered  his  decrees.     Let  not  misgovemment  and  tyranny,  from  the  utter 

the  poor  bear  the  burden  of  the  rich.     At  want  of  culture  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 

this  moment  we  are  groaning  over  the  de-  and  from  a  corruption  of  the  great  too  deep 

pressed  and  dishonoured  state  of  our  coun-  to  be  purged  away  except  by  destruction.    1 

try;  and  who,  let  me  ask,  have  shaken  its  am  also  compelled  to   remember  that   the 

credit,  and  made  so  many  of  its  institutions  people,  in  this  their  singular  madness,  wrought 

bankrupt  ?    The  poor  or  the  rich  ?    Whence  liar  less  woe  than    kings  and  priests   have 

is  it  that  the  incomes  of  the  widow,  the  or-  wrought,  as  a  familiar  thing,  in  all  ages  of 

phan,  the  aged,  have  been  narrowed,  and  the  world.    All  the  miu-ders  of  the  French 

multitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  brought  Revolution  did  not  amount,  I  think,  by  one 

to  the  brink  of  want?    Is  it  from  an  out-  fifth,  to  those  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
break  of  popular  fury  ?    Is  it  from  gangs  of  lomew's.    The  priesthood  and  the  throne,  in 

thieves  sprung  from  the  mob?     We  know  one  short  night  and  day,  shed  more  blood, 

the  truth,  and  |it  shows  us  where  the  great  and  that  the  best  blood  of  France,  than  was 

danger  to  property  lies.  spilled  by  Jacobinism  and  all  other  forms  of 

Communities  fall  by  the  vices  ot  the  great,  violence  during  the  whole  Revolution.    Even 

not  the  small.     The  French  Revolution  is  the  atheism  and  infidelity  of  France  were  due 

perpetually  sounded  in  our  ears  as  a  warning  chiefly  to  a  licentious  priesthood  and  a  licen* 

against  the  lawlessness  of  the  people.     But  tious  court     It  was  religion,  so  called,  that 

^ence  came  this  Revolution  ?     Who  were  dug  her  own  grave.     In  offering  this  plea  for 

the  regicides  ?     Who  beheaded   Loub  the  the  multitude  I  have  no  desire  to  transfer  to 

Sixteenth?    You  tell  me  the  Jacobins;   but  the  multitude  uncontrolled  political  power, 

history  tells  a  different  tale.     I  will  show  you  I  look  at  power  in  all  hands  with  jealousy, 

the  beheaders  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.    They  I  wish  neither  rich  nor  poor  to  be  my  masters, 

were  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Regent  What  I  wish  is  the  improvement,  the  elevation 

who  followed  him,  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  of  all  classes,   and  especially  of  the  most 

These  brought  their  descendant  to  the  guillo-  numerous  class,  because  the  most  numerous, 

tine.    The  priesthood  who  revoked  the  edict  because  the  many,  are  mankind,  and  because 

of  Nantz,  and  drove  from  France  the  skill  and  no  social  progr^  can  be  hoped  but  from 

industry  and  virtue  and  piety  which  were  the  influences  which  penetrate  and  raise  the  mass 

sinews  of  her  strength ;   the  statesmen  who  of  men.    The  mass  must  not  be  confined  and 

intoxicated   Louis  the  Foiuteenth  with  the  kept  down  through  a  vague  dread  of  revo- 

scheme  of  universal  empire ;  the  profligate,  lutions.     A  social   order  requiring  such  a 

prodigal,  shameless  Orleans;    and  the  still  sacrifice  would  be  too  dearly  bought.     No 

more  brutalized  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  with  his  order  should  satisfy  us  but  that  which  is  in 

court  of  panders  and  prosdtutes ;  these  made  harmony  with  universal   improvement   and 

the  nation  bankrupt,  broke  asunder  the  bond  freedom. 

of  loyalty,  and  overwhelmed  the  throne  and  In  the  general  tone  of  this  Discourse  it  may 

altar  in  ruins.    We  hear  of  the  honors  of  the  be  thought  that  I  have  proposed  to  vindicate 

Revolution;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  present  age.    I  have  no  such  thought, 

we  recollect  the  effect  without  thinking  of  the  I  would  improve,   not  laud  it.     I  feel  its 

guiltier  cause.    The  Revolution  was,  indeed,  imperfections  and  corruptions  as  deeply  as 

a  scene  of  horror ;  but  when  I  look  back  on  any.  though  I  may  be  most  shocked  by  fea- 

tbe  reigns  which  preceded  it.  and  which  made  tures  that  give  others  little  pain.   The  saddest 

Paris  edmost  one  great  stew  and  gaming-house,  aspect  of  the  age.  to  me,  is  that  which  un- 

and  when  I  see  altar  and  throne  desecrated  doutHedly  contnbutes  to  social  order.     It  is 

J  a  lic««^ousnes8  unsurpassed  in  any  former  the  absorption  of  the  multitude  of  men  in 
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oatwardt  material  interests;  it  is  the  selfish 
pnidence  which  is  never  tired  of  the  labour 
of  accumulation,  and  which  keeps  men  steady, 
regular,  respectable  drudges  from  morning  to 
night.  The  cases  of  a  few  murders,  great 
crimes,  lead  multitudes  to  exclaim.  How 
wicked  this  age  I  But  the  worst  sign  is  the 
chaining  down  of  almost  all  the  minds  of  a 
conmiunity  to  low,  perishable  interests.    It  is 


needs  nothing  more  than  peace-makers,  men 
of  serene,  commanding  virtue,  to  preach  in 
life  and  word  the  gospel  of  human  brother- 
hood, to  allay  the  fires  of  jealousy  and  hate. 
I  have  named  discouraging  aspects  of  our 
time  to  show  that  I  am  not  blind  to  the  world 
I  live  in.  But  I  still  hope  for  the  human 
race.  Indeed,  I  could  not  live  without  hope. 
Were  I  to  look  on  the  worid  as  many  do, 


a  sad  thought,  that  the  infinite  energies  of  were  I  to  see  in  it  a  maee  without  a  plan,  a 
the  soul  have  no  higher  end  than  to  cover  the  whirl  of  changes  without  aim,  a  stage  for 
ba<^,  and  fill  the  belly,  and  keep  caste  in  good  and  evil  to  fight  without  an  issue,  an 
society.  A  few  nerves,  hardly  visible,  on  the  endless  motion  without  progress,  a  world 
surface  of  the  tongue,  create  most  of  the  where  sin  and  idolatry  are  to  triumph  for 
endless  stir  around  us.  Undoubtedly,  eating  ever,  and  the  oppressor's  rod  never  to  be 
and  drinking,  dressing,  house-building,  and  broken,  I  should  turn  frohi  it  with  sickness 
caste>keepmg.  are  matters  not  to  be  despised ;  of  heart,  and  care  not  how  soon  the  sentence 
nusst  of  them  arc  essential.  But  surely  life  of  its  destruction  were  fulfilled.  History  and 
has  a  higher  use  than  to  adorn  this  body  philosophy  plainly  show  to  me  in  human 
which  is  so  soon  to  be  wrapped  in  grave-  nature  the  foundation  and  promise  of  a  better 
clothes,  than  to  keep  warm  and  flowing  the  era,  and  Christianity  concurs  with  these, 
blood  which  is  so  soon  to  be  cold  and  stagnant  The  thought  of  a  higher  condition  of  the 
in  the  tomb.  I  rejoice  in  the  boundless  ac-  world  was  the  secret  fire  which  burned  in  the 
tirity  of  the  age,  and  I  expect  much  of  it  to  soul  of  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion, 
be  given  to  our  outward  wants.  But  over  all  and  in  his  first  followers.  That  he  was  to 
this  activity  there  should  preside  the  great  act  on  all  future  generations,  that  he  was 
idea  of  that  which  is  alone  ourselves ;  of  our  sowing  a  seed  which  was  to  grow  up  and 
inward,  spintual  nature;  of  the  thinking,  sj^read  its  branches  over  all  nations  —  this 
immortal  soul;  of  our  supreme  good,  our  great  thought  never  forsook  him  in  life  and 
chief  end,  which  is  to  bring  out,  cultivate,  death.  That  under  Christianity  a  civilization 
and  perfect  our  high^t  powers,  to  become  has  grown  up  containing  in  itself  nobler 
wise,  holy,  disinterested,  noble  beings,  to  elements  than  are  foimd  in  earlier  forms  of 
unite  ourselves  to  God  by  love  and  adoiution,  society,  who  can  deny?  Great  kleas  and 
and  to  revere  his  image  in  his  children.  The  feelings  derived  from  this  source  are  now  at 
vast  activity  of  this  age  of  which  I  have  work.  Amidst  the  prevalence  of  crime  and 
spoken  is  too  much  confined  to  the  sensual  selfishness,  there  has  sprung  up  in  the  human 
and  material,  to  gain  and  pleasure  and  show,  heart  a  sentiment  or  principle  unknown  in 
Could  this  activity  be  swayed  and  purified  by  earUer  ages,  an  enlarged  and  trustful  philan- 
a  noble  aim,  not  a  single  comfort  of  life  thropy  which  recognizes  the  rights  of  every 
would  be  retrenched,  whilst  its  beauty  and  human  being,  which  is  stirred  by  the  terrible 
l^race  and  interest  would  be  unspeakably  oppressions  and  corruptions  of  the  world, 
increased.  and  which  does  not  shrink  from  conflict  with 

There  is  another  dark  feature  of  this  age.    evil  in  its  worst  forms.    There  has  sprung 
ItbthespiritofcoUision,  contention,  discord,    up,   too,  a  faith,   of  which  antiquity  knew 


which  breaks  forth  in  religion,  in  politics,  in 
business,  in  private  af&irs ;  a  result  and  ne- 


nbthin|:,  in  the  final  victory  of  truth  and 
right,  in  the  elevation  of  men  to  a  clearer 


ccssary  issue  of  the  selfishness  which  prompts  intelligence,   to  more  fraternal   union,  and 

the  endless  activity  of  life.  The  mighty  forces  to  a  purer  worship.    This  faith  is  taking  its 

which  arc  this  moment  acting  in  society  are  place  among   the  great  springs  of  human 

not  and  cannot  be  in  harmony,  for  they  are  action,  is  becoming  even  a  passion  in  more 

not  governed  by  Love.    They  jar;  they  are  fervent  spirits.     1  hail  it  as  a  prophecy  which 

discordant.     Life  now  has  htths  music  in  it.  is  to  fulfil  itself.    A  nature  capable  of  such 

It  is  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  that  men  an  aspiration  cannot  be  degraded  for  ever, 

fight.    They  fight  on  the  exchange.    Business  Ages  rolled  away  before  it  was  learned  that 

is  war,  a  conflict  of  skill,  management,  and  this  world  of  matter  which  we  tread  on  is  in 

too  often  fraud ;  to  snatch  the  prey  from  our  constant  motion.    We  are  beginning  to  learn 

neighbour  is  the  end  of  all  this  stir.     Reli-  that  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  world  has 

gion  is  war;  Christians,  forsaking  their  one  its  motion  too,  not  fixed  and  immutable  like 

Lord,  gather  under  various  standards  to  gain  that  of  matter,  but  one  which  the  free  will  of 

victory  for  their  sects.      Politics   are   war,  men  is  to  carry  on,  and  which,  instead  of 

breaking  the  whole  people  into  fierce  and  un-  returning  into  itself  like  the  earth's  orbit, 

scrupulous  parlies,  which  forget  their  coimtry  is  to  stretch  forward  for  ever.    This  hope 

in  conflicts  for  office  and  power.    The  age  hghtens  the  mystery  and  burden  of  life. 


It 
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is  a  star  which  shines  on  roe  in  the  darkest  clouds  by  remote  posterity,  when   me  city 

night ;  and  I  should  r^oice  to  rereal  it  to  the  where  he  dwelt  may  be  known  only  by  its 

eyes  of  my  fellow-creatures.  ruins.    There  is,  however,  something*  greater 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  Present  Age.  in  the  age  than  its  greatest  men ;  it  ii  the  ap- 

In  these  brief  words  what  a  world  of  thou^t  pearance  of  a  new  power  in  the  world,  the 

is  comprehended — what  infinite  movements —  appearance  of  the  multitude  of  men  on  that 

what  joys  and  sorrows — ^what  hope  and  de-  stage  where  as  3^t  the  few  have  acted  their 

spair — what  faith  and  doubt — what  silent  grief  parts  alone.    This  influence  is  to  endure  to 

and  loud  lament — ^what  fierce  conflicts  and  the  tod  of  time.     What  more  of  the  present 

subtle  schemes  of  policy — what  private  and  is  to  survive?    Perhaps  much,  of  which  we 

public  revolutions  1    In  the  period  through  now  take  no  note.    The  glory  of  an  age  is 

which  many  of  us  have  passed  what  thrones  often  hidden  from  itself.    Perhaps  some  word 

have  been  shaken — ^what  hearts  have  bled —  has  been  spoken  in  our  day  which  we  have 

what  millions  have  been  butchered  by  their  not  deigned  to  hear,  but  which  is  to  grow 

fellow-creatures — what  hopes  of  philanthropy  clearer  and  louder  through  all  ages.    Perhaps 

have  been  blighted*!    And,  at  ^e  same  time,  some  silent  thinker  amongst  us  is  at  work  in  his 

what    magnificent    enterprises    have    been  closet  whose  name  is  to  fill  the  earth.  Perhaps 

achieved — ^what  new  provinces  won  to  science  there  sleeps  in  his  cradle  some  reformer  who 

and  art — ^what  rights  and  liberties  secured  to  is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world,  who  is 

nations  I    It  is  a  privilege  to  have  lived  in  an  to  open  a  new  era  in  history,  who  is  to  fire 

age  so  stirring,  so  pregnant,  so  eventful.     It  the  human  soul  with  new  hope  and    new 

is  an  age  never  to  be  forgotten.     Its  voice  of  daring.     What  else  is  to  survive  the  age  ? 

warning  and  encouragement  is  never  to  die.  That  which  the  age  has  little  thought  of,  but 

Its  impression  on  history  is  indeUble.  Amidst  which  is  living  in  us  all ;  I  mean  the  Soul,  the 

its  events,  the  American  Revolution,  the  first  Inunortal  Spirit.    Of  this  all  ages  are  the  un- 

distinct,   solemn  assertion  of  the  rights  of  foldings,  and  it  is  greater  than  all.    We  must 

men.  and  the  French  Revolution,  that  volcanic  not  feel,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  vast 

force  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  are  noovements  of  our  own  and  former  times,  as 

never  to  pass  from  men's  minds.    Over  this  if  we  ourselves  were  nothing.     I  repeat  it, 

age  the  night  will,  indeed,  gather  more  and  v^  are  greater  than  alL    We  are  to  survive 

more  as  time  rolls  away ;   but  in  that  night  otur  age,  to  comprehend  it,  and  to  pronounce 

two  forms  will  appear,  Washington  and  Na-  its  sentence.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  encom- 

poleon,  the  one  a  lurid  meteor,  the  other  a  passed  with  darkness.    The  issues  of  our 

benign,  serene,  and  undecaying  star.  Another  time  how  obscure  !    The  future  into  which  it 

American   name   will  live  in  history,  your  openswhoof  us  can  foresee?    To  the  Father 

Franklin;  and  the  kite  which  brought  light-  of  all  Ages  I  commit  this  future  with  humble, 

ning  from  heaven  wUl  be  seen  saihng  in  the  yet  courageous  and  unfaltering  hope. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION   TO  SOCIETY. 


Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no  man  compre- 
hends, the  extent  of  the  support  given  by 
religion  to  the  virtues  of  ordinary  life.  No 
man,  poiiaps,  is  aware  how  much  our  moral 
and  social  sentiments  are  fed  from  this  foun- 
tain ;  how  powerless  conscience  would  become 
without  the  belief  of  a  God ;  how  palsied 
would  be  hiunan  benevolence  were  there  not 
the  sense  of  a  higher  benevolence  to  quicken 
and  sustain  it ;  bow  suddenly  the  whole  social 
fabric  would  quake,  and  with  what  a  fearful 
crash  it  would  sink  into  hopeless  ruins,  were 
the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  accountable- 
ness,  and  of  a  futiue  life,  to  be  utterly  erased 
from  every  mind.  Once  let  men  thoroughly 
believe  that  they  are  the  work  and  sport  of 
chance — that  no  superior  intelligence  concerns 
^self  with  human  affairs ;  that  all  their 
improvements  perish  for  ever  at  deeth;  that 
the  weak  have  no  guardian  and  the  injured 


no  avenger;  that  there  is  no  recompense  for 
sacrifices  to  uprightness  and  the  public  good  ; 
that  an  oath  is  unheard  in  heaven ;  that  secret 
crimes  have  no  witness  but  the  perpetrator ; 
that  human  existence  has  no  purpose  and 
human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend  ;  that  this 
brief  life  is  everything  to  us,  and  death  is 
total,  everlasting  extinction — once  let  men 
thoroug^y  abandon  religion,  and  who  can 
conceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  deso- 
lation which  would  follow  ?  We  hope,  per- 
haps, that  human  laws  and  natural  sympathy 
would  hold  society  together  As  reasonably 
might  we  believe  that,  were  the  sim  quenched 
in  the  heavens,  our  torches  could  illuminate 
and  our  fires  quicken  and  fertiUze  the  earth. 
What  is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken 
respect  and  tenderness,  if  man  is  the  unpro- 
tected insect  of  a  day?  and  what  is  he  more 
if  Atheism  be  true?   Erase  all  thought  and 
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fear  ot  Ood  from  a  coromuntty,  and  aeliish-  high  or  low,  should  be  wrongvd  and  trampied 
ness  aikd  sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole  under  foot.  Now  this  is  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
man.  Appetite  knowing^  no  restraint,  and  anity;  and  liberty  has  no  security,  anv  farther 
poverty  aiul  sufifering  having  no  solace  or  than  this  uprightness  and  benevolence  of 
hope,  would  tsami^  in  scorn  on  the  rs«  sentiment  actuates  a  community, 
straints  of  human  laws.  Virtue,  duty,  prin-  In  another  method  religion  befriends  liberty, 
dple,  would  be  mocked  and  spumed  as  It  diminishes  the  neoessiiy  of  public  restraiats, 
unmeaning  sounds.  A  sordid  self-interest  and  supersedes  in  a  great  degree  the  use  of 
would  supplant  every  other  feeling,  and  man  force  in  administering  the  laws ;  and  this  it 
would  become  in  fact,  what  the  theory  of  does  by  making.men  a  law  to  themselves,  and 
Atheism  declares  him  to  be,  a  companion  for  by  repressing  the  disposition  to  disturb  and  in- 
brutes.  jure  society.  Take  away  the  purifying  and  re- 
It  particularly  deserves  attention  in  this  straininginfluenceof  religion,  and  sellisbness, 
discussion,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  singu«  rapacity,  and  injustice  will  break  out  in  new 
lady  important  to  free  communities.  In  truth,  excesses ;  and  amidst  the  increasing  perils  of 
we  may  doubt  whether  civil  freedom  can  society  government  must  be  strengthened  to 
subsist  without  it  This  at  least  we  know,  defend  it,  must  accumulate  means  of  repress- 
that  equal  rights  and  an  impartial  adminis*  ing  disMder  and  crime ;  and  this  strength  and 
tiaUon  of  justice  have  never  been  enjoyed  these  means  may  be,  and  often  have  been, 
where  this  reU^^on  has  not  been  understood,  turned  against  the  freedom  of  the  state  which 
It  favours  free  institutions,  first,  because  its  they  were  meant  to  secure.  Diminish  prin- 
^irit  is  the  very  spirit  of  liberty;  that  is,  a  ciple,  and  you  increase  the  need  of  force  in 
^irit  of  respect  for  the  interests  and  rights  of  a  community.  In  this  countrv  government 
others.  Cltfistianity  recognizes  the  essential  needs  not  the  array  of  power  which  you  meet 
equality  of  nnankind  ;  beats  down  with  its  in  other  nations ;  no  guards  of  soldiers,  no 
whole  might  those  aspiring  and  rapacious  hosts  of  spies,  no  vexatious  regulations  of  po- 
prkidplos  of  our  nature  which  have  subjected  lice  ;  but  accomplishes  its  beneficent  puiposes 
the  many  to  the  few ;  and  by  its  refining  by  a  few  unarmed  judges  and  dvil  omcers, 
influence,  aa  well  as  by  direct  precept,  turns  and  operates  so  silently  around  us,  and  comes 
to  God.  and  to  Him  only,  that  supremo  so  seldom  in  contact  with  us,  that  many  of  us 
homage  which  has  been  so  impiously  enjoy  its  blessings  with  hardly  a  thought  of 
lavished  on  crowned  and  titled  fJeilow^*  its  ezistenoe.  This  is  the  perfection  of  free- 
creatures^  Thus  its  whole  tendency  is  free,  dom ;  and  to  what  do  we  owe  this  condition  ? 
It  lays  deeply  the  only  foundations  of  liberty,  I  answer,  to  the  power  of  those  laws  which 
whidi  are  the  prindples  of  benevolence,  jus«  religion  writes  on  our  hearts,  which  unite  and 
tice,  and  respect  for  human  nature.  The  concentrate  public  opinion  against  injustice 
spirit  of  liberty  is  not  merely,  as  multitudes  and  oppression,  which  spread  a  spirit  of  equity 
imagine,  a  jealousy  of  our  own  particular  and  good-will  through  the  community.  Thus 
rights,  an  unwillingness  to  be  oppressed  our-  religion  is  the  soul  of  freedom,  and  no  nation 
sSves,  but  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  imder  heaven  has  such  an  interest  in  it  as 
and  an  unwillingnefls  that  any  man,  whether  ourselves. 


SPIRITUAL     FREEDOM: 
Discourse  preached  at  the  Annual  Election,  May  26,  1830. 


JOHN  Titt.  M.  yL.  36:  "Tlwi  aid  ;t«»  «>  Ohm  Jm«  nourishes  and  fiiictifies  the  branches,  by  the 

^'i^SS5;S°£d%?'^'??S!ffiter',-,Sr»'S3  foundation  sustaining  the  edifice,  by  bread 

the  tntth  shau  nuka  y""  *"•"  "  If  th«  s<«i  therefor*  and  wino  invigorating  the  animal  frame.     In 

shall  make  you  free,  ye  »h«U  be  iree  Indeed."  ^^  ^^^  ^  j,^yg  ^  figurative  illustiration  of 

The  Scriptures  continually  borrow  fix)m  na-  his  influence  on  religion,  peculiarly  intelligible 

tore  and  social  life  illustrations  and  emblems  and  dear  to  this  community.     He  speaks  of 

of  spiritual  truth.    The  character,  religion,  himself  as  giving  freedom,  that  great  good  of 

and  blessings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  often  placed  individuals  and  states ;  and  by  this  similitude 

before  us  by  sensible  images.     His  influences  he  undoubtedly  intended  to  place  before  men, 

on  the  mind  are  shadowed  forth  by  the  light  in  a  strong  and  attractive  light,  that  spiritual 

of  the  sun,  by  the  vital  union  of  the  head  and  inward  liberty  which  his  truth  confers 

with  the  members,  by  the  shepherd  bringing  on  its  obedient  disdples.     Inward  spiritual 

back  the  wandering  flock,  by  the  vine  which  liberty,  this  is  the  great  gift  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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This  will  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  present 
discourse.  I  wish  to  show  that  this  is  the 
supreme  good  of  men,  and  that  dvil  and 
political  hberty  has  but  little  worth  but  as  it 
springs  from  and  invigorates  this. 

From  what  I  have  now  said  the  general  tone 
of  this  discourse  may  be  easily  anticipated. 
I  shall  maintain  that  the  highest  interest  of 
commimities,  as  well  as  individuals,  is  a 
spiritiial  interest;  that  outward  and  earthly 
goods  are  of  little  worth  but  as  bearing  on 
Uie  mind,  and  tending  to  its  liberation, 
strenp^h,  and  glory.  And  I  am  fully  aware 
that  m  taking  that  course  I  lay  myself  open 
to  objection.  I  shall  be  told  that  I  show  my 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  in  attempting  to 
interest  men  by  such  re6ned  views  of  society ; 
that  I  am  too  speculative;  that  spiritual 
liberty  is  too  unsubstantial  and  visionary  to 
be  proposed  to  statesmen  as  an  end  in  legisla- 
tion; that  the  dreams  of  the  closet  should 
not  be  obtruded  on  practical  men ;  that  gross 
and  tangible  realities  can  alone  move  the 
multitude ;  and  that  to  talk  to  politicians  of 
the  spiritual  interests  of  society  as  of  supreme 
importance,  is  as  idle  as  to  try  to  stay  with  a 
breath  the  force  of  the  whirlwind. 

I  anticipate  such  objections ;  but  they  do 
not  move  me.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  only 
truth  which  is  to  do  men  lasting  good  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  soul,  which  carries  them 
into  its  depths,  which  reveals  to  them  its 
powers  and  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The 
progress  of  society  is  retarded  by  nothing 
more  than  by  the  low  views  which  its  leaders 
are  accustomed  to  take  of  human  nature. 
Man  has  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body,  and  this 
he  ought  to  know ;  and  till  he  knows  it,  feels 
it,  and  is  deeply  penetrated  by  it,  he  knows 
nothing  aright.  His  body  should,  in  a  sense, 
vanish  away  before  his  mind ;  or.  in  the 
language  of  Christ,  he  should  hate  his  animal 
life  in  comparison  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  which  is  to  endure  for  ever.  This 
doctrine,  however,  is  pronounced  too  refined. 
Useful  and  practical  truth,  according  to  its 
most  improved  expositors,  consists  in  knowing 
that  we  have  an  animal  nature,  and  in  making 
this  our  chief  care  ;  in  knowing  that  we  have 
mouths  to  be  filled  and  limbs  to  be  clothed  ; 
that  we  live  on  the  earth,  which  it  is  our 
business  to  till;  that  we  have  a  power  of 
acomiulating  wealth,  and  that  this  power  is 
the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  coromu- 
nitv  1  For  such  doctrines  I  have  no  respect. 
I  know  no  wisdom  but  that  which  reveals 
man  to  himself,  and  which  teaches  him  to 
regard  all  social  institutions,  and  his  whole 
life,  as  the  means  of  unfolding  and  exalting 
the  spirit  within  him.  All  policy  which  does 
not  recognize  this  truth  seems  to  me  shallow. 
The  statesman  who  does  not  look  at  the  bear- 
ing of  bis  measures  on  the  mind  of  a  nation, 


is  unfit  to  touch  one  of  men's  great  interests. 
Unhappily,  statesmen  have  seldom  undeistood 
the  sacredness  of  htmian  nature  and  human 
society.  Hence  policy  has  become  almost  a 
contaminated  word.  Hence  government  has 
so  often  been  the  scouige  of  mankind. 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political  science. 
The  best  constitution  and  the  best  adminis- 
tration of  a  state  are  subjects  worthy  of  the 
profoundest  thought.  But  there  are  deeper 
foundations  of  public  prosperity  than  these. 
The  statesman  who  would  substitute  these 
for  that  virtue  which  they  ought  to  subserve 
and  exalt,  will  onlv  add  his  name  to  the  long 
catalo^e  which  history  preserves  of  baffled 
politicians.  It  is  idle  to  hope,  by  our  short- 
sighted contrivances,  to  ensure  to  a  people  a 
happiness  which  their  own  character  has  not 
earned.  The  everlasting  laws  of  God's  moral 
government  we  cannot  repeal ;  and  parchment 
constitutions,  however  wise,  will  prove  no 
shelter  from  the  retributions  which  fall  on  a 
degraded  community. 

With  these  convictions,  I  feel  that  no  teach- 
ing is  so  practiod  as  that  which  impresses  on 
a  people  the  importance  of  their  spiritual  in- 
terests. With  these  convictiotu,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  better  meet  the  demands  of  this  occa- 
sion than  by  leading  you  to  prize,  above  all 
other  rights  and  liberties,  that  inward  freedom 
which  Christ  came  to  confer.  To  this  topic  I 
now  solicit  your  attention. 

And  first,  I  may  be  asked  what  I  mean  by 
Inward  Spiritual  Freedom.  The  common  and 
true  answer  is,  that  it  is  freedom  from  sin.  I 
c^)prehend,  however,  that  to  many,  if  not  to 
most,  these  words  are  too  vague  to  convey  a 
full  and  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing.  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  brief  expla- 
nation; and  the  most  important  remark  in 
illustrating  this  freedom  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
negative  state,  not  the  mere  absence  of  sin; 
for  such  a  freedom  may  be  ascribed  to  inferior 
animsds,  or  to  children  before  becoming  moral 
agents.  Spiritual  freedom  is  the  attribute  of 
a  mind  in  which  reason  and  conscience  have 
begun  to  act,  and  which  is  free  through  its 
own  energy,  through  fidelity  to  the  truth, 
through  resistance  of  temptation.  I  cannot 
therefore  belter  give  my  views  of  spiritual 
freedom  than  bv  saying  that  it  is  moral  energy 
or  force  of  holy  purpose  put  forth  against 
the  senses,  against  the  passions,  against  the 
world,  and  thus  liberating  the  intellect,  con- 
science, and  will,  so  that  they  may  act  with 
strength  and  unfold  themselves  for  ever.  The 
essence  of  spiritual  freedom  is  power.  A  man 
liberated  from  sensual  lusts  by  a  palsy  would 
not  therefore  be  inwardly  free.  He  only  is 
free  who,  through  self-conflict  and  moral  re- 
solution, sustaiiiMBd  by  trust  in  God,  subdues 
the  passions  which  have  debased  him,  and, 
escaping  the  thraldom  of  low  objects,  binds 
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hifiuelf  to  pore  and  lofty  ones.    That  mind  mutable  principles  which  it  has  deliberately 

alone  is  free  which,  looking  to  God  as  the  in-  espoused. 

spirer  and  rewarder  of  virtue,  adopts  his  law,  I  call  that  mind  free  which  protects  itself 

written  on  the  heart  and  in  his  word,  as  its  against  the  usurpations  of  society,  which  does 

supreme  rule,  and  which,  in  obedience  to  this,  not  cower  to  human   opinion,  which  feels 

governs  itself,  reveres  itself,  exerts  faithfully  itself  accountable  to  a  higher  tribunal  than 

its  best  powers,  and  unfolds  itself  by  well-  man's,  which  respects  a  higher  law  than 

doing  in  whatever  sphere  God's  providence  fashion,  which  respects  itself  too  much  to  be 

assigns.  the  slave  or  tool  c^  the  manv  or  the  few. 

It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer  to  en-  I  call  that  mind  free  which,  through  con- 
compass  us  from  our  birth  by  difiiculty  and  fidence  in  God  and  in  the  power  of  virtue,  has 
allurement,  to  place  us  ina  world  where  wrong-  cast  off  all  fear  but  that  of  wrong-^ing,  which 
doing  is  often  gainful,  and  duty  rough  and  no  menace  or  peril  can  enthral,  which  is  calm 
perilous,  where  many  vices  oppose  the  die-  in  the  midst  of  tumults,  and  possesses  itself 
tates  of  the  inward  monitor,  where  the  body  though  all  else  be  lost, 
presses  as  a  weight  on  the  mind,  and  matter,  I  call  that  mind  free  which  resists  the 
byits  perpetual  agency  on  the  senses,  becomes  bondage  of  habit,  which  does  not  mecha- 
a  barrier  between  us  and  the  spiritual  world,  nically  repeat  itself  and  copy  the  p^t,  which 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  influenceswhich  menace  does  not  live  on  its  old  virtues,  which  does 
the  intellect  and  heart;  and  to  be  free  is  to  not  enslave  itself  to  precise  rules,  but  which 
withstand  and  conquer  these.  forgets  what  is  behind,  Ustens  for  new  and 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  masters  the  higher  monitions  of  conscience,  and  rejoices 

senses,  which  protects  itself  against  animal  to   pour   itself  forth   in   fresh   and  higher 

appetites,  which  contemns  pleasure  and  pain  exertions. 

in  comparison  with  its  own  energy,  which  I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  jealous  of  its 

penetrates  beneath  the  body  and  recognizes  own  freedom,  which  guards  itself  from  being 

Its  own  reality  and  greatness,  which  passes  merged  in  others,  which  guards  its  empire 

life,  not  in  asking  what  it  shall  eat  or  drink,  over  itself  as  nobler  than  the  empire  of  the 

but  in  hungering,  thirsting,  and  seeking  after  world, 

righteousness.  In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free  which,  con- 

I  call  'that  nund  free  which  escapes  the  scious  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and  confiding 

bondage  of  matter,  which,  instead  of  stopping  in  his  promises  by  Jesus  Christ,  devotes  itself 

at  the  material  universe  and  making  it  a  prison  faithfully  to  the  unfolding  of  all  its  powers, 

wan,  passes  beyond  it  to  its  Author,  and  finds  which  passes  the  bounds  of  time  and  death, 

in  the  radiant  signatures  which  it  ever]rwhere  which  hopes  to  advance  for  ever,  and  which 

bears  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps  to  its  own  finds  inexhaustible  power,  both  for  action  and 

spiritual  enlargement.  suffering,  in  the  prospect  of  immortality. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  jealously  guards  Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ 

its  intellectual  rights  and  powers,  which  calls  came  to  give.     It  consists  in  moral  force,  in 

no  man  master,  which  does  not  content  itself  self-control,  in  the  enlargement  of  thought 

with  a  passive  or  hereditary  faith,  which  opens  and  affection,  and  in  the  unrestrained  action 

itself  to  light  whencesoever   it  may  come,  of  our  best  powers.    This  is  the  great  good  of 

which  receives  new  truth  as  an  angel  from  Christianity,  nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater 

heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  others,  in-  within  the  gift  of  God.     I  know  that  to  many 

quires  still  more  of  the  oracle  within  itself,  this  will  seem  too  refined  a  good  to  be  pro- 

and  uses  instructions   from  abroad  not  to  posed  as  the  great  end  of  society  and  govem- 

supersede  but  to  quicken  and  exalt  its  own  ment.     But  our  scepticism  cannot  change  the 

energies.  nature  of  things.     I  know  how  little  this  free- 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  sets  no  bounds  dom  is  understood  or  enjoyed,  how  enslaved 

to  its  love,  which  b  not  Imprisoned  in  itself  men  are  to  sense,  and  passion,  and  the  world ; 

or  in  a  sect,  which  recognizes  in  all  human  and  I  know,  too,  that  through  this  slavery 

beings  the  image  of  God  and  the  rights  of  his  they  are  wretched,  and  that  while  it  lasts  no 

children,  which  delights  in  virtue  and  sym-  social  institution  can  give  them  happiness, 

pathizes  with  suffering  wherever  they  are  seen,  I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  show  that 

which  conquers  pride,  anger,  and  sloth,  and  civil  or  political  hberty  is  of  little  worth  but 

offbrs  itself  up  a  willing  victim  to  the  cause  of  as  it  springs  from,  expresses,  and  invigorates 

mankind.  this  spiritual  freedom*     I  account  civil  liberty 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  not  passively  as  the  chief  good  of  states,  because  it  accords 

framed  by  outward  circumstances,  which  is  with,  and  ministers  to.  energy  and  elevation 

not  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  events,  which  of  mind.    Nor  is  this  a  truth  so  remote  or 

b  not  the  creature  of  accidental  impulse,  but  obscure  as  to  need  laborious  proof  or  illus- 

wbich  bends  events  to  its  own  improvement,  tration.  For  consider  what  civil  liberty  means. 

and  acts  from  an  inward  spring,  from  im-  It  cons><Us  in  Uio  removal  of  all  restraint  but 
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such  as  the  public  weal  demands.  And  what 
is  the  end  and  benefit  of  removing  restraint  ? 
It  is  that  men  may  put  forth  their  powers  and 
act  from  themselves.  Vigorous  and  invigo- 
rating action  is  the  chief  fruit  of  all  outward 
fntedom.  Why  break  the  chains  from  the 
captive  but  that  he  may  bring  into  jilay  his 
liberated  fimbs?  Why  open  his  prison  but 
that  he  may  go  forth,  and  open  his  eyes  on  a 
wide  prospect,  and  ejcert  and  enjoy  his  various 
enei^es?  Liberty,  which  does  not  minister 
to  action  and  the  growth  of  power,  is  only  a 
name,  is  no  better  than  slavery. 

The  chief  benefit  of  free  institutions  is  clear 
and  unutterably  precious.  Their  chief  benefit 
is  that  they  aid  freedom  of  mind,  that  they 
give  scope  to  man's  faculties,  that  they  throw 
him  on  his  own  resources,  and  summon  him 
to  work  out  his  own  happiness.  It  is  that,  by 
removing  restraint  from  intellect,  they  favour 
force,  originality,  and  enlargement  of  thought. 
It  is  that,  by  removing  restraint  from  wor- 
ship, they  favour  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to 
God.  '  It  is  that,  by  removing  restraint  from 
industry,  they  stir  up  invention  and  enterprise 
to  explore  and  subdue  the  material  worid,  and 
thus  rescue  the  race  from  those  sore  physical 
wants  and  pains  which  narrow  and  blight  the 
mind.  It  is  that  they  cherish  noble  senti- 
ments, frankness,  courage,  and  self-respect 

Free  institutiotis  contribute  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  freedom  and  force  of  mind,  by  teach- 
ing the  essential  equality  of  men,  and  their 
right  and  duty  to  govern  themselves ;  and  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  superiority  of  an 
elective  government  as  consisting  very  much 
in  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  these  en- 
nobling truths.  It  has  of^en  been  said  that 
a  good  code  of  laws,  and  not  the  form  of 
government,  is  what  determines  a  people's 
happiness.  But  good  laws,  if  not  springing 
from  the  community,  if  imposed  by  a  master, 
would  lose  much  of  their  value.  The  best 
code  is  that  which  has  its  origin  in  the  will  of 
the  people  who  obey  it ;  which,  whilst  it 
speaks  with  authority,  still  recognizes  self- 
government  as  the  primary  right  and  duty  of 
a  rational  being;  and  which  thus  cherishes  in 
the  individual,  be  his  condition  what  it  may, 
a  Just  self-respect. 

We  may  learn  that  the  chief  good  and  the 
most  precious  fruit  of  civil  liberty  is  spiritual 
freedom  and  power,  by  considering  what  is 
the  chief  evil  of  tyranny.  I  know  that  tyranny 
does  evil  by  invading  men's  outward  interests, 
by  making  property  and  life  insecure,  by 
robbing  the  labourer  to  pamper  the  noble  and 
king.  But  its  worst  influence  is  within.  Its 
chief  curse  is  that  it  breaks  and  tames  the 
spirit,  sinks  man  in  his  own  eyes,  takes  away 
vigour  of  thought  and  action,  substitutes  for 
conscience  an  outward  rule,  makes  him 
' '  '^t,  cowardly,  a  patriate,  and  a  cringing 


slave.  This  is  the  curse  of  tyranny.  It  wars 
with  the  soul,  and  thus  it  wars  with  CiOd. 
We  read  in  theologians  and  poets  of  angels 
fighting  against  the  Creator,  of  battles  in 
heaven.  But  God's  throne  in  heaven  is  un- 
assailable. The  only  war  against  God  is 
agahist  his  image,  against  the  divine  principle 
in  the  soul,  and  this  is  waged  by  tyranny  in 
all  its  forms.  We  here  see  the  chief  curse 
of  tyranny ;  and  this  should  teach  us  that 
dvil  freedom  is  a  blessing  chiefly  as  it  reve^ 
rences  the  human  soul  and  ministers  to  its 
growth  and  power. 

Without  this  inward  spiritual  freedom  out- 
Mrard  liberty  is  of  little  worth.  What  boots 
it  that  I  am  crushed  by  no  foreign  yoke  if, 
through  ignorance  and  vice,  through  selfish- 
ness and  tear,  I  want  the  command  of  my 
own  mind?  The  worst  tjrrants  are  those 
which  establish  themselves  in  our  own  breast. 
The  man  who  wants  force  of  principle  and 
purpose  is  a  slave,  however  free  the  air  he 
breathes.  The  mind,  after  all,  is  our  only 
]x>ssession,  or,  in  other  words,  we  possess  all 
things  through  its  energy  and  enlargement ; 
and  dvil  institutions  are  to  be  estimated  by 
the  free  and  pure  minds  to  which  they  give 
birth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  I 
consider  the  freedom  or  moral  strength  of  the 
individual  mind  as  the  supreme  good,  and 
the  highest  end  of  government.  I  am  aware 
that  other  views  are  often  taken.  It  is  said 
that  government  is  intended  for  the  public, 
for  the  community,  not  for  the  individual. 
The  idea  of  a  national  interest  prevails  in  the 
minds  of  statesmen,  and  to  this  it  is  thought 
that  the  individual  may  be  sacrificed.  But  I 
would  maintain,  that  the  individual  is  not 
made  for  the  state  so  much  as  the  state  for 
the  individual.  A  man  is  not  created  for 
poHtical  relations  as  his  highest  end,  but  for 
mdefinite  spiritual  progress,  and  is  placed  in 
political  relations  as  the  means  of  his  pro- 
gress. The  human  soul  is  greater,  more 
sacred,  than  the  state,  and  must  never  be 
sacrificed  to  it.  The  human  soul  is  to  outlive 
all  earthly  institutions.  The  distinction  of 
nations  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones  which 
have  stood  for  ages  are  to  meet  the  doom 
pronomiced  upon  all  man's  works.  But  the 
individual  mind  survives,  and  the  obscurest 
subject,  if  true  to  God,  will  rise  to  a  power 
nfever  wielded  by  earthly  potentates. 

A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, not  as  a  limb  is  a  member  of  the 
body,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a  part  of  a  machine, 
intended  only  to  contribute  to  some  general, 
joint  result.  He  was  created,  not  to  be 
merged  in  the  whole,  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean, 
or  as  a  particle  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
to  aid  only  in  composing  a  mass.  He  is  an 
ultimate  bdng,  made  for  his  own  perfection 
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lis  the  highest  end,  made  to  maintain  an  in- 
dividual existence,  and  to  serve  others  only 
as  far  as  consists  with  his  own  virtue  and  pro- 
gress. Hitherto  governments  have  tended 
greatly  to  obscure  this  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  depress  him  m  his  own  eyes,  to 
give  him  the  idea  of  an  outward  interest  more 
important  than  the  invisible  soul,  and  of  an 
ont\%'anl  authority  more  sacred  than  the  voice 
of  God  in  his  own  secret  conscience.  Rulers 
have  <^led  the  private  man  the  property  of 
the  state,  meaning  generally  by  the  state 
themselves,  and  thus  the  many  have  been 
immolated  to  the  few,  and  have  even  believed 
that  this  was  their  highest  destination.  These 
views  cannot  be  too  earnestly  withstood. 
Nothing  seems  to  me  so  needlul  as  to  give 
to  the  mind  the  consciousness,  which  govern- 
ments have  done  so  much  to  suppress,  of  its 
own  separate  worth.  Let  the  individual  feel 
that,  through  his  immortality,  he  may  con- 
centrate in  his  own  being  a  greater  eood  than 
that  of  nations.  Let  him  feel  that  he  is 
placed  in  the  community,  not  to  part  with 
his  individuality  or  to  became  a  tool,  but  that 
he  should  find  a  sphere  for  his  various  powers, 
and  a  preparation  for  immortal  glory.  To 
n^e,  the  progress  of  society  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  in  bringing  out  the  individual,  in 
giving  him  a  consciousnesg  of  his  own  being, 
and  m  (j^uickening  him  to  strengthen  and 
elevate  his  own  mind. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individual  is 
the  end  of  social  institutions,  I  may  be 
thought  to  discourage  public  efforts  and  the 
sacrifice  of  private  interests  to  the  state.  Far 
from  iL  No  man,  I  affirm,  will  serve  his 
fellow-beings  so  effectually,  so  fervently,  as 
be  who  is  not  their  slave  ;  as  he  who,  casting 
off  every  other  yoke,  subjects  himself  to  the 
law  of  duty  in  his  own  mind.  For  this  law 
enjoins  a  disinterested  and  generous  spirit  as 
man's  glory  and  likeness  to  his  Maker.  In- 
dividuality, or  moral  self-subsistence,  is  the 
surest  foundarion  of  an  all-comprehending 
love.  No  man  so  multiplies  his  bonds  with 
the  commuTiitv  as  he  who  watches  most 
jealously  over  his  own  perfection.  There  is 
a  beautiful  harmony  between  the  good  of  the 
state  and  the  moral  freedom  and  dignity  of 
•  the  individual.  Were  it  not  so,  were  these 
interests  in  any  case  discordant,  were  an  in- 
dividual ever  called  to  serve  his  country  by 
acts  debasing  his  own  mind,  he  ought  not  to 
waver  a  moment  as  to  the  good  which  he 
should  prefer.  Property,  life,  he  .«ihould  joy- 
Ailly  surrender  to  the  state.  But  his  soul  he 
must  never  stain  or  enslave.  From  poverty, 
pain,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  he  should  not 
rocpil;  bat  for  no  good  of  others  ought  he  to 
part  with  sdf-conttol  or  violate  the  inward 
law.  We  speak  of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing 
himself  to  the  public  weal.     Do  we  mean 


that  be  sacrifices  what  is  most  properly  him- 
self, the  principle  of  piety  and  virtue  ?  Do  we 
not  feel  that,  however  great  may  be  the  good 
which  through  his  sunerings  accrues  to  the 
state,  a  greater  and  purer  glory  redounds  to 
himself,  and  that  the  most  precious  fruit  of 
his  disinterested  services  is  the  strength  of 
resolution  and  philanthropy  which  is  accumu- 
lated in  his  own  soul  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and 
support  the  doctrme  that  spiritual  freedom,  or 
force  and  elevation  of  soul,  is  the  great  good 
to  which  civil  freedom  is  subordinate,  and 
which  all  social  institutions  should  propose  as 
their  supreme  end. 

I  oroceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  means 
by  which  this  q)iritual  liberty  may  be  advanced; 
and,  passing  over  a  great  variety  of  topics,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  two— Religion  and 
Government. 

I  begin  with  Religion,  the  mightiest  agent 
in  human  affairs.  To  this  belongs  pre- 
eminently the  work  of  freeing  and  elevating 
the  mind.  All  other  means  are  comparatively 
impotent.  Thesenseof  God  is  the  only  spring 
by  which  the  crushing  weight  of  sense,  of  the 
world,  and  temptation,  can  be  withstood. 
Without  a  consciousness  of  our  relation  to 
God,  all  other  relations  will  prove  adverse  to 
spiritual  life  and  progress.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  religious  sentiment  as  the  mightiest  agent 
on  earth.  It  has  accomplished  more— it  has 
strengthened  men  to  do  and  suffermore—than 
all  other  principles.  It  can  sustain  the  mind 
against  ali  other  powers.  Of  all  principles 
it  is  the  deepest,  the  most  ineradicable.  In  its 
perversion,  indeed,  it  has  been  fruitful  of 
crime  and  woe ;  but  the  very  energy  which  it 
has  given  to  thepassions,  when  they  have  mixed 
with  and  corrupted  it,  teaches  us  the  omnipo- 
tence with  which  it  is  imbued. 

Religion  gives  life,  strength,  elevation  to 
the  mind,  by  connecting  it  with  the  Infinite 
Mind ;  by  teaching  it  to  regard  itself  as  the 
offspring  and  care  of  the  Infinite  Father,  who 
created  it  that  He  might  communicate  to  it  his 
own  spirit  and  perfections,  who  framed  it  for 
truth  and  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  Himself, 
who  subjects  it  to  sore  trials,  that  by  conflict 
and  endurance  it  may  grow  strong,  and  who 
has  sent  his  Son  to  purify  it  from  every  sin, 
and  to  clothe  ft  with  immortality.  It  is 
religion  alone  which  nourishes  patient,  resolute 
hopes  and  efforts  for  our  own  souls.  Without 
it  we  can  hardly  escape  self-contempt  and  the 
contempt  of  our  race.  Without  God  our 
existence  has  no  support,  our  life  no  aim,  our 
improvements  no  pomanence,  our  best  labours 
nosureandendunngresults,  ourspirituai  weak- 
ness no  power  to  lean  np6a,  and  our  noblest 
aspirations  and  desires  no  pledge  of  being 
realised  in  a  better  state.  Struggling  virtue  has 
no  friend;  sufieringvirtuenopromiseof  victory, 
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Take  away  God,  and  life  becomes  mean,  and 
man  poorer  than  the  brute.  I  am  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  g^reatness  of  human  nature  ; 
but  it  is  great  only  through  its  parentage; 
great  because  descended  from  God,  because 
connected  with  a  goodness  and  power  from 
which  it  is  to  be  enriched  for  ever;  and 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  this  connec- 
tion can  give  that  hope  of  elevation  through 
which  alone  the  mind  is  to  rise  to  true  stren^ 
and  liberty. 

All  the  truths  of  religion  conspire  to  one 
end — spiritual  liberty.  All  the  objects  which 
^t  offers  to  our  thoughts  are  sublime,  kindling, 
exalting.  Its  fundamental  truth  is  the  exis- 
tence of  one  God,  one  Infinite  and  Everlasting 
Father;  and  it  teaches  us  to  look  on  the 
universe  as  pervaded,  quickened,  and  vitally 
joined  into  one  harmonious  and  beneficent 
whole,  by  his  ever-present  and  omnipotent 
love.  By  this  truth  it  breaks  the  power  of 
matter  and  sense,  of  present  pleasure  and 
pain,  of  anxiety  and  fear.  It  turns  the  mind 
from  the  visible,  the  outward  and  perishable, 
to  the  Unseen,  Spiritual,  and  Eternal,  and, 
allying  it  with  pure  and  great  objects,  makes 
it  tree. 

I  well  know  that  what  I  now  say  may  seem 
to  some  to  want  the  sanction  of  experience. 
By  many  religion  is  perhaps  regarded  as  the 
last  principle  to  give  inward  energy  and 
freedom.  I  may  be  told  of  its  threatenings, 
and  of  the  bondage  which  they  impose.  I 
acknowledge  that  religion  has  threatenings, 
and  it  must  have  them ;  for  evil,  misery,  is 
necessarily  and  unchangeably  bound  up  with 
wrong-domg,  with  the  abuse  of  moral  power. 
From  the  nature  of  things,  a  mind  disloyal 
to  God  and  duty  must  suffer;  and  religion, 
in  uttering  this,  only  re-echoes  the  plain 
teaching  of  conscience.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  single  end  of  the  threaten- 
ings of  religion  is  to  make  us  spiritually  free. 
They  are  all  directed  against  the  passk>ns 
which  enthral  and  degrade  us.  They  are 
weapons  given  to  conscience,  with  which  to 
fight  the  good  fight  and  to  establish  its 
throne  within  us.  When  not  thus  used,  they 
arc  turned  from  their  end  ;  and  if  by  injudi- 
cious preaching  they  engender  superstition, 
let  not  the  fault  be  laid  at  the  door  of  religion. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many  doubt 
the  power  of  religion  to  give  strength,  dignity, 
and  freedom  to  the  mind.  What  bears  this 
name  too  often  yields  no  such  fruits.  Here, 
religion  is  a  form,  a  round  of  pmyers  and 
rites,  an  attempt  to  projiitiatc  God  by  flattery 
and  fawning.  There,  it  is  terror  and  sub- 
jection to  a  minister  or  priest;  and  there,  it 
is  a  violence  of  emotion,  bearing  away  the 
mind  like  a  whiriwind,  and  robbing  it  of 
self-direction.  But  true  religion  disclaims 
connection  with  these  usurpers  of  its  name. 


It  is  a  calm,  deep  conviction  of  God's  paternal 
interest  in  the  improvement,  happiness,  and 
honour  of  his  creatures;  a  practical  per- 
suasion that  He  delights  in  virtue  and  not  in 
forms  and  flatteries,  and  that  He  especially 
delights  in  resolute  effort  to  conform  our- 
selves to  the  disinterested  love  and  rectitude 
which  constitute  his  own  glory.  It  is  for  this 
religion  that  I  claim  the  honour  of  giving 
dignity  and  freedom  to  the  mind. 

The  need  of  religion  to  accomI>lish  this 
work  is  in  no  degree  superseded  by  what 
is  called  the  progress  of  society.  I  should 
say  that  civilization,  so  far  from  being  able 
of  itself  to  give  moral  strength  and  elevation* 
includes  causes  of  degradation  which  nothii^ 
but  the  religious  principle  can  withstancL 
It  multiplies,  undoiibtedly,  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life ;  but  in  these  I  see  sore 
trials  and  perils  to  the  souL  These  minister 
to  the  sensual  element  in  human  nature,  to 
that  part  of  our  constitution  which  allies — 
and  too  often  enslaves— us  to  the  earth.  Of 
consequence,  civilization  needs  that  propor- 
tional aid  should  be  given  to  the  spiritual 
element  in  man.  and  I  know  not  where  it  is 
to  be  found  but  in  religion.  Without  this  the 
civilized  man,  with  all  his  properties  and 
refinements,  rises  little  in  true  dignity  above 
the  savage  whom  he  disdains.  You  tell  noe 
of  civilization,  of  its  arts  and  sciences,  as  the 
sure  instruments  of  human  elevation.  YoO 
tell  me,  how  by  these  man  masters  and  bends 
to  his  use  the  powers  of  nature.  I  know  he 
masters  them,  but  it  is  to  become  in  turn 
their  slave.  He  explores  and  cultivates  the 
earth,  but  it  is  to  grow  more  earthly.  He 
explores  the  hidden  mine,  but  it  is  to  forge 
himself  chains.  He  visits  all  regions,  but 
therefore  lives  a  stranger  to  his  own  soul.  Itt 
the  very  progress  of  civilization  I  see  the  need 
of  an  antagonist  principle  to  the  senses,  of  a 
power  to  free  man  from  matter,  to  recall  him 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward  world ;  and 
religion  alone  is  equal  to  so  great  a  work. 

The  advantages  of  civilization  have  their 
peril.  In  such  a  state  of  society  opinion  aiKl 
law  impose  salutary  restraint,  and  produpe 
general  order  and  security.  But  the  power 
of  opinion  grows  into  a  despotism  whi(^ 
more  than  all  things  represses  original  and 
free  thought,  subverts  individuality  of  cha- 
racter, reduces  the  community  to  a  spiritless 
monotony,  and  chills  the  love  of  perfection. 
Religion,  considered  simply  as  the  principle 
which  balances  the  power  of  human  opinion, 
which  takes  man  out  of  the  grasp  of  custom 
and  fashion,  and  teaches  him  to  refer  himself 
to  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an  infinite  aid  to  morfd 
strength  and  elevation. 

An  important  benefit  of  civilizfttioh.  dt 
which  we  bear  much  from  the  political  ecouo* 
mist,  is  the  division  of  labour,  by  wbtoh  arts 
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arc  perfected.  But  this,  by  confiiung  the 
mind  to  an  unceasing  rotmd  of  petty  opera- 
tions, tends  to  break  it  into  littleness.  We 
possess  improved  fabrics,  but  deteriorated 
tnen.  Another  advantage  of  civilization  is 
that  manners  are  refined,  and  accomplish- 
ments multiplied ;  but  these  are  continually 
seen  to  supplant  simplicity  of  character, 
strength  of  feeling,  the  love  of  nature,  the 
lo>e  of  inward  beauty  and  gloiy.  Under 
outward  courtesy  we  see  a  cold  selfishness,  a 
spirit  of  calculation,  and  little  energy  of  love. 
I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilized  society 
with  many  fears,  and  with  more  and  more 
earnest  desire  that  a  regenerating  spirit  from 
licavcn,  from  religion,  may  descend  upon  and 
peirade  it.  I  jMurticularly  fear  that  various 
causes  are  acting  powerfuUv  among  ourselves 
to  inflame  and  madden  that  enslaving  and 
degrading  principle,  the  passion  for  property. 
For  example,  the  absence  of  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions in  our  country  gives  prominence  to 
the  distinction  of  wealth,  and  holds  up  this 
as  the  chief  prize  to  ambition.  Add  to  this 
the  epicurean  self-indulgent  habits  which  otu* 
prosperity  has  multiplied,  and  which  crave 
msatiably  for  enlaiging  wealth  as  the  only 
means  of  gratification.  This  peril  is  in- 
creased by  the  spirit  of  our  times,  which  is  a 
spirit  of  commerce,  industry,  internal  im- 
provements, mechanical  invention,  political 
economy,  and  peace.  Think  not  that  I  would 
disparage  commerce,  mechanical  skill,  and 
especially  pacific  connections  among  states. 
But  there  is  danger  that  these  blessings  may 
by  perversion  issue  in  a  slavish  love  of  lucre. 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  objects 
which  once  moved  men  most  powerfully  are 
giadnallv  losing  their  sway,  and  thus  the 
mind  is  left  more  open  to  the  excitement  of 
wealth.  For  example,  military  distinction  is 
taking  the  inferior  place  which  it  deserves; 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  energy 
and  ambition  which  have  been  exhausted  in 
war  win  seek  new  directions;  and  happy 
shall  we  be  if  they  do  not  flow  into  the 
channel  of  gain.  ^  I  think  that  political 
eminence  is  to  be  less  and  less  coveted  ;  and 
there  is  danger  that  the  energies  absorbed  by 
it  will  be  spent  in  seeking  another  kind  of 
dominion — the  dominion  of  property.  And 
if  such  be  the  result,  tvhat  shall  we  gain  by 
what  Is  called  the  progress  of  society?  What 
shall  we  gain  by  national  peace  if  men,  in- 
stead of  meeting  on  the  field  of  battle,  wage 
with  one  another  the  more  inglorious  strife 
of  dishonest  and  rapacious  traffic?  What 
shall  we  gain  by  the  waning  of  political  am- 
bition if  the  intrigues  of  the  exchange  take 
place  of  those  of  the  cabinet,  and  private 
pomp  and  luxuiy  be  substituted  for  the  splen- 
dour of  public  life  ?  I  am  no  foe  to  civiliza- 
tKm.     I  rejoice  in  its  progress.     But  I  mean 


to  say  that,  without  a  pure  religion  to  modify 
its  tendencies,  to  inspire  and  refine  it,  we 
shall  be  corrupted,  not  ennobled  by  it.  It  is 
the  excellence  of  the  religious  principle,  that 
it  aids  and  carries  forward  civilization,  ex- 
tends science  and  arts,  multiplies  the  con- 
veniences and  ornaments  of  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  spoils  them  of  their  enslaving  power, 
and  even  converts  them  into  means  and 
ministers  of  that  spiritual  fireedom  which,  when 
left  to  themselves,  they  endanger  and  destroy. 
In  order,  however,  that  religion  should 
yield  its  full  and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is 
necessary;  and  the  times  require  that  1 
should  state  it  with  great  distinctness.  It  is 
necessary  that  religion  should  be  held  and 
professed  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Just  as  far  as  it 
assiunes  an  intolerant*  exclusive,  sectarian 
form,  it  subverts  instead  of  strengthening  the 
soul's  freedom,  and  becomes  Uie  heaviest 
and  most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on  the 
intellect  and  conscience.  Religion  miist  b« 
viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly  of  priests,  ministei^ 
or  sects;  not  as  conferring  on  any  man  a 
right  to  dictate  to  his  fellow-beings ;  not  as 
an  instrument  by  which  the  few  may  awe  the 
many ;  not  as  bestowing  on  one  a  prerogative 
which  is  not  enjoyed  by  all ;  but  as  the  pro- 
perty of  every  human  being,  and  as  the  great 
subject  for  every  human  mind.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  the  revelation  of  a  common 
Father,  to  whom  all  have  equal  <*'wess,  who 
invites  all  to  the  like  immedi  .c  communion, 
who  has  no  favourites,  who  has  appointed  no 
infallible  expounders  of  his  will,  who  opens 
his  works  and  word  to  every  eye,  and  calb 
upon  all  to  read  for  themselves,  and  to  follow 
fearlessly  the  best  convictions  of  their  oWrt 
understandings.  Let  religion  be  seized  on  by 
individuals  or  sects  as  their  special  province ; 
let  them  clothe  themselves  with  Gw^b  pre- 
rogative of  judgment ;  let  them  succeed  in 
enforcing  their  creed  bv  penalties  of  law  or 
penalties  of  opinion  ;  let  them  succeed  in 
fixing  a  brand  on  virtuous  men  whose  only 
crime  is  free  investigation  ;  and  religion  be- 
comes the  most  blighting  tyranny  which  can 
estabhsh  itself  over  the  mind.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  outward  enls  which  religion, 
when  thus  turned  into  tyranny,  has  inflicted ; 
how  it  has  dug  dreary  dungeons,  kindled 
fires  for  the  martyr,  and  invented  instruments 
of  exquisite  torture.  But  to  me  all  this  is 
less  fearful  than  its  influence  over  the  mind. 
When  I  see  the  superstitions  which  it  has 
fastened  on  the  conscience,  the  spiritual 
terrcfrs  with  which  it  has  haunted  and  sub- 
dued the  ignorant  and  susceptible,  the  dark 
appalling  views  of  God  which  it  has  spread 
far  and  wide,  the  dread  of  inquiry  which  it 
has  stnick  into  superior  understandings,  and 
the  servility  of  spirit  which  it  ha.'i  made  to 
pass  for  piety, — when  I  sec  all  this,  the  fire. 
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the  scafToId.  and  the  outward  inquisition, 
terrible  as  they  are,  seem  to  me  Infenor  evils. 
I  look  with  a  solemn  joy  on  the  heroic  spirits 
who  have  met  freely  and  fearlessly  pain  and 
death  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  rights. 
But  there  are  other  victims  of  intolerance  on 
whom  I  look  with  unmixed  sorrow.  They 
are  those  who,  spell-bound  by  earlv  prejudice, 
or  by  intimidations  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  dare  not  think;  who  anxiously  stifle 
every  doubt  or  misgiving  in  regard  to  their 
opinions,  as  if  to  doubt  were  a  crime ;  who 
shrink  from  the  seekers  after  truth  as  from 
infection;  who  deny  all  virtue  which  does 
not  wear  the  Uvenr  of  then:  own  sect ;  who, 
surrendering  to  6thers  their  best  powers, 
receive  unresistingly  a  teaching  which  wai9 
against  reason  and  conscience;  and  who 
trunk  it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live 
within  their  influence  the  grievous  bondage 
which  they  bear  themselves.  How  much  to 
be  deplored  is  it  that  religion,  the  veiy  principle 
which  is  designed  to  raise  men  above  the  judg- 
ment and  power  of  roan,  should  become  the 
chief  instrument  of  usiupation  over  the  soid. 
Is  it  said  that  in  this  country,  where  the 
rights  of  private  judgment,  and  of  speaking 
and  writing  accoraing  to  our  convictions,  are 
guaranteed  with  every  solemnity  by  institu- 
tions and  laws,  religion  can  never  degenerate 
into  tyranny;  that  here  its  whole  influence 
must  conspire  to  the  liberation  and  dignity  of 
the  mind  ?  I  answer,  we  discover  little  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  if  we  ascribe  to  con- 
stitutions the  power  of  charming  to  sleep  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  exclusion.  Almost 
every  other  bad  passion  may  sooner  be  put  to 
rest;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  intole- 
rance always  shelters  itself  under  the  name 
and  garb  of  religious  zeal.  Because  we  liv^ 
in  a  country  where  the  gross,  outward,  visible 
chain  is  broken,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
we  arc  necessarily  Iree.  There  are  chains 
not  made  of  iron,  which  eat  more  deeply  into 
the  soul.  An  espionage  of  bigotry  may  as 
effectually  close  our  lips  and  chill  our  hearts 
as  an  armed  and  hiindred-eyed  police.  There 
are  countless  ways  by  which  men  in  a  ftee 
country  may  encroach  on  their  neighbours 
rights.  In  religion,  the  instrument  is  ready 
made  and  always  at  hand.  I  refer  to  opinion 
combined  and  organized  in  sects  and  swayed 
by  the  clergy.  We  say  we  have  no  Inquisi- 
tion. But  a  sect  skilKilly  organized,  trained 
to  utter  one  cry,  combined  to  cover  with 
reproach  whoever  may  differ  from  themselves, 
to  drown  the  free  expression  of  opinion  by 
denunciations  of  heresy,  and  to  strike  terror 
into  the  multitude  by  joint  and  perpetual 
menace,— such  a  sect  is  as  perilous  and  palsy- 
ing to  the  intellect  as  the  Inquisition.  It 
serves  the  ministers  as  effectually  as  the 
sword.    The  present  age  is  notoriously  secta- 


rian, and  therefore  hostile  to  liberty.  One 
of  the  strongest  features  of  our  times  is  th6 
tendency  of  men  to  run  into  associations,  to 
lose  themselves  in  masses,  to  think  and  act  in 
crowds,  to  act  from  the  excitement  of  niunbers, 
to  sacrifice  individuality,  to  identify  them- 
selves with  parties  and  sects.  At  sudi  a 
period  we  ought  to  fear— and  cannot  too 
much  dread— lest  a  host  should  be  marshalled 
under  some  sectarian  standard,  so  numerous 
and  so  strong  as  to  overawe  opinion,  stifle 
inquiry,  compel  dissenters  to  a  prudent 
silence,  and  thus  accomplish  the  end,  without 
incurring  the  odium,  of  penal  laws.  We 
have  indeed  no  small  protection  against  this 
evil  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  coalitions  are  as  practicable 
and  as  perilous  in  church  as  in  state;  and 
that  minor  differences,  as  they  are  called* 
may  be  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  loint  exertion 
against  a  common  foe.  Himpily,  the  spirit 
of  this  people,  In  spite  of  all  narrowing  in- 
fluences, is  essentially  liberal.  Here  lies  our 
safety.  The  liberal  spirit  of  the  people,  I 
trust,  is  more  and  more  to  temper  and  curb 
that  exclusive  spirit  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  their  religious  guides. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  and  I  say  it  with  heartfelt  joy,  that  the 
government  of  this  Commonwealth  has  uni- 
formly distinguished  itself  by  the  spirit  of 
religious  freedom.  Intolerance,  however  rife 
abroad,  has  found  no  shelter  in  our  halls  of 
legislation.  As  yet,  no  sentence  of  proscrip- 
tion has  been  openly  or  indirectly  passed  on 
any  body  of  men  for  religious  opinions.  A 
wise  and  righteous  jealousy  has  watched  over 
our  religious  liberUes,  and  been  startled  by 
the  first  movement,  the  faintest  sign,  of 
sectarian  ambition.  Our  Commonwealth  can 
boast  no  higher  glory.  May  none  of  us  live 
to  see  it  fade  away  I 

I  have  spoken  Mrith  great  freedom  of  the 
sectarian  and  exclusive  spirit  of  our  age.  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  liberality  of  feel- 
ing and  judgment  towards  men  of  different 
opinions.  But,  in  so  doing.  I  intend  not  to 
teach  that  opinions  are  of  small  moment,  or 
that  we  should  make  no  effort  for  spreading 
such  as  we  deem  the  truth  of  God.  I  do 
mean,  however,  that  we  are  to  spread  them 
by  means  which  will  not  enslave  ourselves  to 
a  party  or  bring  others  into  bondage.  We 
must  respect  alike  our  own  and  others'  minds. 
We  must  not  demand  a  uniformity  in  religion 
which  exists  nowhere  else,  but  expect,  and  be 
willing,  that  the  religious  principle,  like  other 
principles  of  our  nature,  should  manifest 
Itself  m  different  methods  and  degrees.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  spiritual,  like  animal  Ufe, 
may  subsist  and  grow  under  various  forms. 
Whilst  earnestly  recommending  what  we  deem 
the  pure  aijd  primitive  faith,  let  U5  remember 
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that  those  who  difier  in  word  or  speculation 
may  agree  in  heart ;  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  mixed  and  encumbered  with 
error,  is  stiU  divine ;  and  that  sects  which 
assign  difierent  ranlcs  to  Jesus  Christ,  ma^ 
still  adore  that  godlike  virtue  which  consti- 
tute4  turn  the  glorious  representative  of  his 
Father.  Under  the  disguises  of  Papal  and 
Protestant  Cre^,  let  us  learn  to  recognize 
the  lovely  aspect  of  Christianity,  and  rejoice 
to  believe  that,  amidst  dissonant  forms  and 
voices,  the  common  Father  discerns  and 
accepts  the  same  deep  filial  adoration.  This 
is  true  freedom  and  enlargement  of  mind — a 
Uberty  which  he  who  knows  it  would  not 
barter  for  the  widest  dominion  which  priests 
and  sects  have  usoiped  over  the  human  soul. 

I  have  spoken  of  Religion;  \  pass  to  Go- 
vernment, another  great  means  of  promoting 
that  spiritual  liberty,  that  moral  strength  and 
eIe\'ation,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  our 
supreme  goxA.  I  thus  speak  of  government, 
not  becattse  it  always  promotes  this  end,  but 
because  it  may  and  should  thus  operate. 
Civfl  institutions  should  be  directed  chiefly  to 
a  moral  or  spiritual  good,  and  until  this 
truth  is  felt  they  will  continue,  I  fear,  to  be 
perverted  into  instruments  ^  crime  and 
misery.  Other  views  of  their  design.  I  am 
aware,  prevaiL  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
government  has  no  purpose  but  an  earthly 
one  ;  that  whilst  religion  takes  care  of  the 
soul,  government  is  to  watch  over  outward 
and  bodily  interests.  This  separatipn  of  our 
interests  into  earthly  and  ^iritu^  Sfpms  to 
me  unfounded.  There  is  a  unity  in  "O^f  whole 
being.  There  is  one  great  ^d  for  which 
body  and  mind  were  created,  and  all  the 
relations  of  life  were  ordained ;  one  central 
aim  to  which  our  whole  being  should  tend ; 
and  this  is  the  unfolding  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  nature;  and  no  man  thoroughly 
understands  government  but  he  who  reve- 
rences it  as  a  part  of  God's  stupendous 
machinery  for  this  subUme  design.  I  do  not 
deny  that  government  is  instituted  to  watch 
over  our  present  interests.  But  still  it  has  a 
spiritual  or  moral  purpose,  because  present 
interests  are,  in  an  important  sense,  spiritual ; 
that  is,  tbev  are  instruments  and  occasions  of 
virtue,  calls  to  duty,  sources  of  obligation, 
and  are  only  blessings  when  they  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  soul.  For  example, 
propexty,  the  principal  object  of  legislation, 
IS  the  material,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  which 
justice  acts,  or  through  which  this  cardinal 
virtue  is  exercised  and  expressed ;  and  pro- 
perty has  no  higher  end  than  to  invigorate, 
hj  calling  forth,  the  principle  of  impartial 
rectitude. 

Government  is  the  great  otigan  of  civil 
society,  and  we  riiould  appreciate  the  for- 
mer more  justly  if  we  better  understood  the 


nature  suod  foundation  of  the  latter.  I  say, 
then,  that  society  is  throughout  a  moral 
institution.  It  is  something  very  different 
from  an  assemblage  of  animals  feeding  in 
the  same  pasture.  It  is  the  combination  of 
rational  beings  for  the  security  of  right. 
Right,  a  morad  idea,  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  civil  communities ;  and  the  highest 
happiness  which  they  confer  is  the  gratifica- 
tion of  moral  affections.  We  are  sometimes 
taught  that  society  is  the  creature  of  compact 
and  selfish  calculation;  that  men  agree  to^ 
live  together  for  the  protection  of  private  in- 
terests. But  no.  Society  is  of  earlier  and 
higher  origin.  It  is  God's  ordinance,  and 
answers  to  what  is  most  godlike  in  our  nature. 
The  chief  ties  thai  hold  men  together  in  com- 
munities are  not  self-inteiests,  or  compacts, 
or  positive  institutions,  or  force.  They  are 
invisible,  refined,  spiritual  ties,  bonds  oif  the 
mind  and  heart.  Our  best  powers  and  affec- 
tions crave  instinctivdy  for  society  as  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are  to  find  their  life  and 
happiness.  That  men  may  greatly  strengthen 
and  improve  society  by  written  constitutions, 
I  readify  grant.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
stitution which  precedes  aU  of  men's  making, 
and  after  which  all  others  are  to  be  fcnmed ; 
a  constitution  the  great  lines  of  which  are 
drawn  in  our  very  nature ;  a  primitive  law  of 
justice,  rectitude,  and  philanthropy,  which  all 
other  laws  are  bound  to  enforce,  and  from 
which  aU  others  derive  their  validity  and 
worth. 

Am  I  now  asked  how  government  is  to 
promote  energy  and  elevation  of  moral  prin- 
ciple? I  answer,  not  by  making  the  various 
virtues  matters  of  legislation,  not  bv  preach- 
ing morals,  not  by  establishing  religion;  for 
these  are  not  its  appropriate  ftmctions.  It 
is  to  serve  the  cause  of  ^iritual  freedom,  not 
by  teaching  or  persuasion,  but  by  action; 
that  is,  by  rigidly  conforming  itself,  in  all  its 
measures,  to  the  moral  or  Christian  law;  by 
the  most  public  and  solemn  manifestations  of 
reverence  for  right,  for  justice,  for  the  general 
weal,  for  the  principles  of  virtue.  Govern- 
ment is  the  most  conspicuous  of  human  in- 
stitutions, and  were  moral  rectitude  written 
on  its  front,  stamped  conspicuously  on  all 
its  operations,  an  immense  power  would  be 
added  to  pure  principle  in  the  breasts  of  in- 
dividuals. 

To  be  more  particular,  a  government  may. 
and  should,  ennoble  the  mind  of  the  citizen, 
by  continually  holding  up  to  him  the  idea  of 
the  genoal  good.  This  idea  should  be  im- 
prest in  characters  of  light  on  all  legisla- 
tion ;  and  a  government  directinr  itself  reso- 
lutdy  and  steadily  to  this  end.  becomes  a 
minister  of  virtue.  It  teaches  the  citixen  to 
attadi  a  sanctity  to  the  public  weal,  carries 
him  beyond  selfish  regard^  nourishes  mag- 
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nanimity.  and  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  him- 
self, as  far  as  virtue  will  allow,  to  the  com- 
monwealth. On  the  other  hand,  a  govern- 
ment which  wields  its  power  for  selfish  in- 
terests, which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few,  or 
the  state  to  a  partv,  becomes  a  public  preacher 
of  crime,  taints  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  does 
its  utmost  to  make  him  base  and  venal,  and 
prepares  him,  by  its  example,  to  sell  or  be- 
tray that  public  interest  for  which  he  should 
be  ready  to  die. 

Again,  on  government,  more  than  on  any 
Institution,  depends  that  most  important  prin- 
ciple— the  sense  of  justice  in  the  community, 
lb  promote  this,  it  should  express  in  all  its 
laws  a  reverence  for  right,  and  an  equal 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  high  and  low,  of 
rich  and  poor.  It  should  choose  to  sacrifice 
the  most  dazzling  advantages  rather  than 
break  its  own  faith,  rather  than  unsettle  the 
fixed  laws  of  property,  or  in  any  way  shock 
the  sentiment  of  justice  in  the  community. 

Let  me  add  one  more  method  by  which 
government  is  to  lift  up  and  enlsuge  the 
minds  of  its  citizens.  In  its  relations  to  other 
governments  it  should  inviolably  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  philanthropy.  By  its 
moderation,  sincerity,  uprightness,  and  pacific 
spirit  towards  foreign  states,  by  abstaining 
from  secret  arts  and  unfair  advantages,  fay 
cultivating  free  and  mutually  beneficial  inter- 
course, it  should  cherish  among  its  citizens 
the  ennobling  consciousness  of  belonging  to 
the  human  family,  and  of  having  a  common 
interest  with  the  whole  human  race.  Govern- 
ment only  fulfils  its  end  when  it  thus  joins 
with  Christianity  in  inculcating  the  law  of 
universal  love. 

Unhappily,  governments  have  seldom  re- 
cognized as  the  highest  duty  the  obligation  of 
strengthening  pure  and  noble  principle  in  the 
community.  I  fear  th^  are  even  to  be 
numbered  among  the  chief  agents  in  corrupt- 
ing nations.  Of  all  the  doctrines  by  which 
vice  has  propagated  itself,  I  know  none  more 
pernicious  than  the  maxim  that  statesmen  are 
exempted  from  the  common  restraints  of 
morality,  that  nations  are  not  equally  bound 
with  individuals  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice 
and  philanthropy.  Through  this  doctrine 
vice  has  lifted  its  head  imblushingly  in  the 
most  exalted  stations.  Vice  has  seated  itself 
on  the  throne.  Tlie  men  who  have  wielded 
the  power  and  riveted  the  gaze  of  nations, 
have  lent  the  sanction  of  their  greatness  to 
crime.  In  the  very  heart  of  nanons,  in  the 
cabinet  of  rulers,  has  been  bred  a  moral 
pestilence  whkh  has  infiected  and  contami- 
nated all  orden  of  the  state.  Through  the 
example  of  rulers,  private  men  have  learned 
to  regard  the  everlasting  law  as  a  temporary 
conventional  rule,  and  been  blinded  to  the 
supremacy  of  \1itiie. 


That  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  reverence  for 
virtue  which  I  have  inculcated  on  legislators, 
is  most  true,  and  cannot  be  too  deeply  felt. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  vulgar  doctrine, 
that  a  state  may  flourish  by  arts  and  crimes. 
Nations  and  individuals  are  subjected  to  one 
law.  The  moral  principle  is  the  life  of  com- 
munities. No  calamity  can  befall  a  people 
so  great  as  temporary  success  through  % 
criminal  policy,  as  the  hope  thus  cherished 
of  trampling  with  impunity  on  the  authority 
of  God.  Sooner  or  later,  insulted  virtue 
avenges  itself  terribly  on  states  as  well  as  on 
private  men.  We  hope,  indeed,  security  and 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  weahh  from  our 
laws  and  institutions.  But  civil  laws  find 
their  chief  sanction  in  the  law  written  within 
by  the  finger  of  God.  In  proportion  as  a 
people  enslave  themselves  to  sin,  the  fountain 
of  public  justice  becomes  polluted.  The  most 
wholesome  statutes,  wanting  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  grow  impotent.  Self-seekers, 
unprincipled  men,  by  flattering  bad  passions 
and  by  daricening  the  public  mind,  usurp  the 
seat  of  judgment  and  places  of  power  and 
trust,  and  turn  free  institutions  into  lifdess 
forms  or  instruments  <rf  oppression.  I 
especially  believe  that  communities  suffd* 
sorely  by  that  species  of  immorality  which 
the  herd  of  statesmen  have  industriously 
cherished  as  of  signal  utility ;  I  mean,  l^ 
hostile  feeling  towards  other  countries.  The 
common  doctrine  has  been,  that  prejudice 
and  enmity  towards  forei^  states  are  means 
of  fostering  a  national  spirit,  and  of  confinn- 
ing  union  at  home.  But  bad  passions,  once 
instilled  into  a  people,  will  never  cjcfaaust 
themselves  abroad.  Vice  never  yields  the 
fruits  of  virtue.  Injustice  to  strangers  does 
not  breed  justice  to  our  friends.  Malignity 
in  every  form  is  a  fire  of  hell,  and  the  policy 
which  feeds  it  is  infernal.  Domestic  feud^ 
and  the  madness  of  party  are  its  natural  and 
necessary  issues  ;  and  a  people  hostile  to 
others  will  demonstrate,  in  its  history,  that  no 
form  of  inhumanity  or  injustice  escapes  its 
just  retribution. 

Ojir  great  error  as  a  people  is  that  we  put 
an  4aolatTous  trust  in  our  free  institutions  ;  as 
if  these  by  some  magic  power  must  secure 
our  rights,  however  we  enslave  ourselves  to 
evil  passions.  We  need  to  learn  that  the 
forms  of  liberty  are  not  its  essence;  that 
whilst  the  letter  of  a  free  constitutkm  h 
preserved  its  spirit  may  be  lo^ ;  that  even 
Its  wisest  provisions  and  most  giiarded 
powers  may  be  made  weapons  of  tyranny. 
In  a  country  called  free,  a  majority  may  be- 
come a  faction,  and  a  proscribed  minority 
may  be  insulted,  robbed,  and  oppressed. 
Under  elective  governments  a  dominant 
party  may  become  as  truly  a  usurper,  and 
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ds  treasonably  consinre  against  the  state,  as 
an  individual  who  forces  his  way  by  anns 
to  the  throne. 

r  know  that  it  is  supposed  that  political 
wisdom  can  so  form  institutions  as  to  extract 
from  them  freedom,  notwithstanding  a  peo- 
ple's sins.  The  chief  expedient  for  this 
purpose  has  been  to  balance,  as  it  is  called, 
men's  passions  and  interests  against  each 
other;  to  use  one  man's  selfishness  as  a  check 
against  his  neighbour's ;  to  produce  peace  by 
the  counteraction  and  equilibrium  of  hostile 
forces.  This  whole  theory  I  distrust.  The 
vices  can  by  no  management  or  skilful  poising 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  virtue.  Our  own 
history  has  already  proved  this.  Our  govern- 
ment was  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  checks 
and  balances ;  and  what  does  experience 
teach  us  ?  It  teaches  what  the  principles  of 
our  nature  might  have  taught,  that  whenever 
the  country  Is  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
the  dominant  party  will  possess  itself  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  state,  and  will  move 
towards  its  objects  with  as  little  check,  and 
with  as  determined  purpose,  as  if  all  powers 
were  concentrated  in  a  single  body.  There 
is  no  sut)stitute  for  virtue.  Free  institutions 
secure  rights  only  when  secured  by,  and  when 
invigorating  that  spiritual  freedom,  that  moral 
power  and  Novation,  which  I  have  set  before 
you  as  the  supreme  good  of  our  nature. 

Acoording  to  these  views,  the  first  duty  of 
a  statesman  is  to  build  up  the  moral  enei^ 
of  a  people.  This  is  their  first  interest ;  and 
he  who  weakens  it  inflicts  an  injury  which  no 
talent  can  repair;  nor  should  any  splendour 
of  services,  or  any  momentary  success,  avert 
from  him  the  inmmy  which  he  has  earned. 
Let  public  men  learn  to  think  more  reverently 
of  their  ftinction.  Let  them  feel  that  they 
are  touching  more  vital  interests  than  pro- 
perty. Let  them  fear  nothing  so  much  as  to 
sap  the  moral  convictions  of  a  people  by  un- 
righteous legislation  or  a  selfish  policy.  Let 
them  cultivate  In  themselves  the  spirit  of 
religion  and  virtue,  as  the  first  requisite  to 
public  station.  Let  no  apparent  advantage 
to  the  community,  any  more  than  to  them- 
selves, seduce  them  to  the  infraction  of  any 
moral  law.  Let  them  put  faith  in  virtue  as 
the  strength  of  nations.  Let  them  not  be 
disheartened  by  temporary  ill  success  in  up- 
right exertion.  Let  them  remember  that, 
while  they  and  their  contemporaries  live  but 
for  a  day,  the  state  is  to  live  for  ages ;  and 
that  Time,  the  unerring  art>iter.  will  vindicate 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  magnanimity  of  the 
public  man  who,  confiding  in  the  power  of 
truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  asserts  their 
claims,  and  reverently  follows  their  monitions, 
amidst  general  disloyalty  and  conniption. 

1  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  general  in- 


fluence which  government  should  exert  on  the 
moral  interests  of  a  people,  by  expressing 
reverence  for  the  moral  law  in  its  whole  policy 
and  legislation.  It  is  also  bound  to  exert  a 
more  particular  and  direct  influence.  I  refer 
to  its  duty  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  government, 
but  it  has  received  as  yet  very  little  of  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  Government, 
indeed,  has  not  been  slow  to  punish  crime, 
nor  has  society  suffered  for  want  of  dungeons 
and  gibbets.  But  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  reformatkm  of  the  offender  have  nowhere 
taken  rank  among  the  first  objects  of  legis- 
Ution.  Penal*codes,  breathing  vengeance,  and 
too  often  written  m  blood,  have  bc«n  set  in 
array  against  the  violence  of  human  passions, 
and  the  legislator's  conscience  has  been  satis- 
fied with  enacting  these.  Whether  by  shocking 
humanity  he  has  not  muhiplied  offenders,  is  a 
question  into  whk:h  he  would  do  wisely  to 
Inquire. 

On  the  means  of  preventing  crime  I  want 
time,  and  still  more  ability,  to  enlarge.  I 
would  only  say  that  this  object  should  t>e  kept 
ill  view  through  the  whole  of  legislation.  For 
this  end,  laws  should  be  as  few  and  as  simple 
as  may  be ;  for  an  extensive  and  obscure  code 
multiplies  occasions  of  offence,  and  brings  the 
citizen  unnecessarily  into  collision  with  the 
state.  Above  all,  let  the  laws  bear  broadly 
on  their  front  the  impress  of  justice  and 
humanity,  so  that  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  may  become  their  sanction.  Arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  laws  invite  offence,  and 
take  from  disobedience  the  consciousness  of 
guilt.  It  is  even  wise  to  abstain  from  laws 
which,  however  wise  and  good  in  themselves, 
have  the  semblance  of  inequality,  which  find 
no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  citizen,  and 
which  will  be  evaded  with  little  remorse.  The 
wisdom  of  legislation  is  especially  seen  in 
grafting  laws  on  conscience.  I  add,  what 
seems  to  me  of  great  importance,  that  the 
penal  code  should  be  brought  to  bear  with  the 
sternest  impartiality  on  the  rich  and  exalted 
as  well  as  on  the  poor  and  fallen.  Society 
suffers  from  the  crimes  of  the  former  not  less 
than  by  those  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  the  amount  of  property  taken  by 
theft  and  forgery  is  small  compared  with  what 
is  taken  by  dishonest  insolvency.  Yet  the 
thief  is  sent  to  prison,  and  the  dishonest 
bankrupt  Hves  perhaps  in  state.  The  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  is  thus  corrupted ; 
and,  for  this  and  other  solemn  reasons,  a 
reform  is  greatly  needed  in  the  laws  which 
respect  insolvency.  I  am  shocked  at  the 
imprisonment  of  the  honest  debtor ;  and  the 
legislation  which  allows  a  creditor  to  play  the 
tyrant  over  an  innocent  man  would  disgrace, 
I  think,  a  barbarous  age.  I  am  not  less 
shocked  by  the  impunity  with  which  criminal 
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iosolvenU  continttally  escape,  and  by  the  leni^  he  aUured  into  the  path  of  destruction.  Still 
of  the  community  towards  these  transgressors  more,  I  cannot  but  remember  how  much  the 
of  its  most  essential  laws.  guilt  of  the  convict  results  from  the  general 

Another  means  of  preventing  crime  is  to  corruption  of  society.  When  I  reflect  how 
punish  it  wisely;  and  by  wise  punishment  I  much  of  the  responsibility  for  crimes  rests  on 
mean  that  which  aims  to  reform  the  offender,  the  state,  how  many  of  the  offences  which 
I  know  that  this  end  of  punishment  has  beoi  are  most  severely  punished  are  to  be  traced 
questioned  by  wise  and  good  men.  But  what  to  neglected  education,  to  early  squalid  want, 
higher  or  more  practicable  end  can  be  pro-  to  temptations  and  exposures  which  society 
p(^ed?  You  say  we  must  punish  for  ex-  might  do  much  to  relieve. — I  feel  that  a  spirit 
ample.  But  history  shows  that  what  is  called  of  mercy  should  temper  legislation ;  that  we 
exemplary  punishment  caimot  boast  of  great  should  not  sever  ourselves  so  widely  from  our 
efficiency.  Crime  thrives  under  severe  pe-  fallen  brethren ;  that  we  should  recognize  in 
nalties,  thrives  on  the  blood  oA  offenders,  them  the  countenance  and  claims  of  hu- 
The  foequent  exhibition  of  such  punishments  manity ;  that  we  should  strive  to  win  them 
hardens  a  people's  heart,  and  produces  de-   back  to  God. 

fiance  and  reaction  in  the  guilty.  Until  re-  I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  obligation  of 
cently,  government  seems  to  have  laboured  government  to  contribute  by  various  means 
to  harden  the  criminal  by  throwing  him  into  to  the  moral  elevation  of  a  people.  I  close 
a  crowd  of  offenders,  into  the  putrid  atmo-  this  head  with  expressing  sorrow  that  an  in- 
sphere  of  a  common  prison.  Humanity  ce-  stitution.  capable  of  such  purifying  influences, 
joices  in  the  reform  which,  in  this  respect,  is  should  so  often  be  among  the  chief  engines 
spreadin|f  through  our  country.  To  remove  of  a  nation's  corruption, 
the  convict  from  bad  influences  is  an  essential  ^  In  this  discourse  I  have  insisted  on  the 
step  to  his  moral  restoration.  It  is.  however,  supreme  importance  of  virtuous  principle,  of 
but  a  step.  To  place  him  under  the  aid  of  moral  force,  and  elevation  in  the  community ; 
good  influence  is  equally  important;  and  and  I  have  thus  spoken,  not  that  I  might 
here  individual  exertion  must  come  to  the  conform  to  professional  duty,  but  from  deep 
aid  of  legislative  provisions.  Private  Chris-  personal  conviction.  I  feel— as  I  doubt  not 
tians,  selected  at  once  for  their  judiciousness  many  feel — that  the  great  distinction  of  a 
and  philanthropy,  must  cotmect  themselves  nation,  the  only  one  worth  possessing,  and 
with  the  solitary  prisoner,  and  by  manifesta-  which  loings.after  it  all  other  blessings,  is 
tions  of  a  sincere  fraternal  interest,  by  con-  the  prevalence  of  pure  principle  amoiig  the 
versation.  books,  and  encotuagement,  must  cidzens.  I  wish  to  belong  to  a  state  in  the 
touch  within  him  chords  which  have  long  character  and  institutions  (jf^hich  I  may  find 
ceased  to  vibrate ;  must  awaken  new  hopes ;  a  spring  c»f  improvement,  which  I  can  speak  of 
must  show  him  that  aU  is  not  lost— that  God,  with  an  honest  pride,  in  whose  records  I  may 
and  Christ,  and  virtue,  and  the  friendship  of  meet  great  and  honoured  names,  and  which 
the  virtuous,  and  honour,  and  immortality  is  making  the  world  its  debtor  by  its  disco- 
may  yet  be  secured.  Of  this  glorious  mi-  series  of  truth,  and  by  an  example  of  virtuous 
nistry  of  private  Christianity  I  do  not  despair,  freedom.  Oh,  save  me  from  a  country  which 
I  know  I  shall  be  told  of  the  failure  of  all  worships  wealth  and  cares  not  for  true  glory ; 
efforts  to  reclaim  criminals.  They  have  not  in  which  intrigue  bears  rule;  in  which  patriot- 
always  failed.  And  besides,  has  philan-  ism  borrows  its  zeal  from  the  prospect  of 
thropy.  has  eenius.  has  the  strength  of  hu-  office;  in  which  hungry  sycophants  besiege 
mamtpr,  been  fairly  and  fervently  put  forth  with  supplications  all  the  departments  of 
in  this  great  concern?  1  find  in  the  New  state;  in  which  public  men  bear  the  brand  of 
Testament  no  class  of  human  beings  whom  vice,  and  the  seat  of  government  is  a  noisome 
charity  is  instructed  to  forsake.  I  find  no  sink  of  private  licentiousness  and  political 
exception  made  by  Him  who  came  to  seek  corruption  1  Tell  me  not  of  the  honour  of 
and  save  that  which  was  lost.  I  must  add  belonging  to  a  free  coimtry.  1  ask,  does  our 
that  the  most  hopeless  subjects  are  not  always  liberty  bear  generous  fruits?  Does  it  exalt  us 
to  be  found  in  prisons.  That  convicts  are  in  manly  spirit,  in  public  virtue,  above  coim- 
dreadfully  corrupt,  I  know;  but  not  more  tries  trodden  under  foot  by  despotism ?  Tell 
corrupt  than  some  who  walk  at  large,  and  are  me  not  of  the  extent  of  our  territory.  I  care 
not  excluded  from  our  kindness.  The  rich  not  how  lam  it  is  if  it  multiply  degenerate 
man  who  defrauds  is  certainly  as  criminal  as  men.  Speak  not  of  our  [>ro^)erity.  Better 
the  poor  man  who  steals.  The  rich  man  who  be  one  of  a  poor  people,  plain  in  maimers. 
drinJa  to  ei^ess  contracts  deeper  guilt  than  revering  God  and  respecting  themselves,  than 
he  who  sinks  into  this  vice  under  the  pressure  belong  to  a  rich  country  which  knows  no 
of  want  The  young  man  who  seduces  in-  higher  good  than  riches.  Earnestly  do  I  de- 
nocence  deserves  more  richly  the  House  of  sire  for  this  country  that,  instead  of  copying 
Cornection  than  the  unhappy  female  whom   Euiope  with  gn  undisccming  servility,  it  may 
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Jiave  a  character  of  ''^  0^71,  corresponding  to 
tlic  freedom  and  equality  of  our  institutions. 
One  Europe  is  enough.  One  Paris  is  enough. 
How  much  to  be  desired  is  it  that,  separated  as 
we  are  from  the  eastern  continent  by  an  ocean, 
we  should  be  still  more  widely  separated  by 
simplicity  of  maimers,  by  domestic  purity,  by 
inward  piety,  by  reverence  for  hiunan  nature, 
by  moral  independence,  by  withstanding  that 
subjection  to  ^tshion  and  that  debilitating 
sensuality,  which  characterize  the  most  civil- 
ized portions  of  the  old  world. 

Of  this  countxy  I  may  say  with  peculiar 
empha.^s  that  its  oappiness  is  bound  up  in  ^t$ 
virtue.  On  Ibis  our  union  can  alone  stand 
firm.  Our  union  is  not,  like  that  of  other 
nations,  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  ages  and 
riveted  by  force.  It  is  a  recent,  and  sail  more 
a  voluntary  union.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  force 
as  binding  us  together.  Nothing  can  retain 
a  member  of  this  confederacy  when  resolved 
on  separation.  The  only  bonds  that  can  per- 
manently unite  us  are  moral  ones.  That  there 
are  repulsive  powers,  principles  of  discord, 
in  these  states,  we  all  feel.  The  attraction 
which  is  to  counteract  them  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  calm  wisdom  controlling  the  pas- 
sions, in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  regard  to  the 
common  weal,  and  in  virtuous  patriotism 
dinging  ;U>  union  as  the  only  pledge  of  free- 


don^  and  peace.  The  union  is  threatened  by 
sectional  jealousies  and  collisions  of  local 
interests,  which  can  be  reconciled  only  by  a 
magnanimous  liberality.  It  is  endangered 
by  the  prostitution  of  executive  patronage, 
through  which  the  public  treasury  is  tumel 
into  a  fountain  of  corruption,  and  by  the  lust 
for  power  which  perpetually  convulses  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  throwing  office  into 
new  hands ;  and  the  only  remedy  for  these 
evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  mdignation 
of  the  community,  in  a  pure,  lof^  spirit, 
which  will  overwhelm  with  infamy  this  selfish 
ambition. 

To  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  to  those  associated  with  him  in 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments,  I 
respectfully  commend  the  truths  which  have 
now  been  delivered ;  and,  with  the  simplicity 
becoming  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would 
remind  them  of  their  solenm  obligations  to 
God,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  the 
interests  of  humanity,  freedom,  virtue,  and 
religion.  We  trust  that,  in  their  high  stations, 
they  win  seek,  not  themselves,  but  the  pubUc 
weal,  and  will  seek  it  by  inflexible  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  still 
more  to  the  principles  of  God's  Everlasting 
Law, 
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orr«ar ;  bnt  of  power,  aad  of  ore,  and 

Why  was  Christianity  given?  Why  did 
Christ  seal  it  with  his  blood?  Why  is  it  to 
be  preached?  What  is  the  ^reat  happiness 
\i  con/as?  What  is  the  chief  blessing  for 
which  it  is  to  be  prixed  ?  What  is  its  pre- 
eminent giory*  its  first  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  mankind?  These  are  great  questions.  I 
wish  to  answer  them  plainlv,  according  to  the 
light  and  ability  which  God  has  given  me.  I 
read  the  answer  to  them  in  the  text.  There 
I  learn  the  great  good  which  God  confers 
through  Jesus  Christ  "He  hath  given  us, 
not  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind."  The  glory  of 
Cbristiaxiitjf  is  the  pure  and  lofty  action  which 
it  communicates  to  the  human  mind.  It  does 
not  brcaithe  a  timid,  abject  spirit.  If  it  did  it 
would  deserve  no  praise.  It  gives  power, 
energy,  courage,  constancy  to  the  will ;  love, 
disinterestedness,  enlarged  afiEection  to  the 
heart  ;  soundness,  clearness,  and  vigour  to 
the    understanding.      It   rescues  him   who 


receives  M  from  sin,  from  the  sway  of  the 
passions ;  gives  him  the  friU  and  free  use  of 
his  best  powers;  brings  out  and  brightens  the 
divine  image  in  which  he  was  created ;  and 
in  thb  way  not  only  bestows  the  promise  but 
the  beginning  of  heaven.  This  is  the  excel- 
lence of  Christianity. 

This  subject  I  propose  to  illustrate.  Let 
me  begin  it  with  one  remark  which  I  would 
willingTv  avoid,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
demanded  by  the  drcmnstances  in  which  I  am 
placed.  I  beg  vou  to  remember  that  in  this 
discourse  I  speuc  in  my  own  name  and  in  no 
other.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  opinions  of 
any  sect  or  body  of  men,  but  my  own.  I  hold 
myself  alone  responsible  for  what  I  utter. 
Let  none  listen  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  others  think.  I  indeed  belong 
to  that  class  of  Christianswhoare  distinguished 
by  believing  that  there  is  one  God,  even  the 
Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this  one 
God,  but  his  dependent  and  obedient  Son. 
But  my  accordance  with  these  is  far  from 
being  universal,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to 
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extend  it.  What  other  men  believe  is  to  me 
of  little  moment.  Their  arguments  I  grate- 
fully hear.  Their  conclusions  I  am  free  to 
receive  or  reject.  I  have  no  anxiety  to  wear 
the  livery  of  any  party.  I  indeed  take  cheer- 
fully the  name  of  a  Unitarian,  because  un- 
wearied eflforts  are  us^  to  raise  against  it  a 
popular  cry;  and  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ 
as  to  shrink  from  reproaches  cast  on  what 
1  deem  his  truth.  Were  the  name  more 
honoured  I  should  be  glad  to  throw  it  off;  for 
I  fear  the  shackles  which  a  party  connection 
imposes.  I  wish  to  regard  myself  as  belong- 
ing not  to  a  sect,  but  to  the  community  of 
free  minds,  of  lovers  of  truth,  of  followers  of 
Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  I 
desire  to  escape  the  narrow  walls  of  a  particu- 
lar chureh,  and  to  live  under  the  open  sky,  in 
the  broad  light,  looking  far  and  wide,  seeing 
with  my  o%vn  eyes,  hearing  vrith  my  own  ears, 
and  following  Truth  meekly  but  resolutely, 
however  arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path  in 
which  she  leads.  I  am,  then,  no  organ  of 
a  sect,  but  speak  from  myself  alone ;  and  I 
thank  God  that  I  live  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  which  make  it  my  duty  to  lay 
open  my  whole  mind  with  freedom  and  sim- 
plicity. 

I  began  with  asking,  What  is  the  main 
design  and  glory  of  Christianity?  and  I  repeat 
the  answer,  that  its  design  is  to  give,  not  a 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of  love,  and  of 
a  sound  mind.  In  this  its  glory  chiefly  con- 
sists. In  other  words,  the  influence  which  it 
is  intended  to  exert  on  the  human  mind 
constitutes  its  supreme  honour  and  happiness. 
Christ  is  a  great  Saviour,  as  he  redeems  or 
sets  free  the  mind,  cleansing  it  from  evil, 
breathing  into  it  the  love  of  virtue,  calling 
forth  its  noblest  faculties  and  affections, 
enduing  it  with  moral  power,  restoring  it  to 
order,  health,  and  liber^.  Such  was  his  great 
aim.  To  illustrate  these  views  will  be  the 
object  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament  I  every- 
where meet  the  end  here  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ.  He  came,  as  I  am  there  taught, 
not  to  be  an  outwaitl  but  inward  deliverer ; 
not  to  rear  an  outward  throne,  but  to  esta- 
blish his  kingdom  within  us.  He  came, 
according  to  the  express  language  and  plain 
import  of  the  sacred  writers,  "to  save  us 
from  sin,"  "to  bless  us  by  turning  us 
from  our  iniquities,"  "to redeem  ns"  from 
corruptions  "handed down  by  tradition,'*  to 
form  "a  glorious  and  spotless  church"  or 
community,  to  "create  us  anew  after  the 
image  of  God,"  to  make  us  by  his  "  promises 
partakers  of  a  divine  nature, '  and  to  give  us 
pardon  and  heaven  by  calling  us  to  repentance 
and  a  growing  virtue.  In  reading  the  New 
Testament  I  everywhere  learn  that  Christ 
Kved,  taught,  dietl,  and  rose  again,  to  exert  a. 


purifying  and  ennobling  influence  on  th6 
human  character ;  to  make  us  victorious  over 
sin,  over  ourselves,  over  peril  and  pain ;  to 
join  us  to  God  by  filial  love,  and,  above  all, 
by  Ukeness  of  nature,  by  participation  of  his 
spirit.  This  is  plainly  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  supreme  end  of  Christ. 

Let  me  now  ask,  Can  a  nobler  end  bb  " 
ascribed  to  Jesus  ?  I  affirm  that  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  greater  work  on  earth  than  to 
purify  the  soul  from  evil,  and  to  kindle  in 
It  new  light,  life,  energy,  and  love.  1 
maintain  that  the  true  measure  of  the  glory 
of  a  religion  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  and 
power  vmich  it  commimicates  to  its  disciples. 
This,  is  one  of  the  plain  teaching  of  reason. 
The  chief  blessing  to  an  intelligent  being, 
that  which  makes  all  other  blessings  poor.  Is 
the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.  Man  is 
glorious  and  happy,  not  by  what  he  has,  but 
by  what  he  is.  He  can  receive  nothing  better 
or  nobler  than  the  unfolding  of  his  own 
spiritual  nature.  The  highest  existence  in 
the  universe  is  Mind ;  for  God  is  mind ;  and 
the  development  of  that  principle  which 
assimilates  us  to  God  must  be  our  supreme 
good.  The  omnipotent  Creator,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  can  bestow  nothing  greater 
than  intelligence,  love,  rectitude,  energy  of 
will  and  of  benevolent  action;  for  these 
are  the  splendours  of  his  own  nature.  We 
adore  Him  for  these.  In  importing  these, 
He  imparts,  as  it  were,  Himself.  We  are  too 
apt  to  look  abroad  for  good.  But  the  only 
true  good  is  within.  In  this  out^vard  uni- 
verse, magnificent  as  it  b,  in  the  bright  day 
and  the  starry  night,  in  the  earth  and  the  skies, 
we  can  discover  nothing  so  vast  as  thought, 
so  strong  as  the  unconc^uerable  purpose  of 
duty,  so  sublime  as  the  spirit  of  disinterested- 
ness and  self-sacrifice.  A  mind  which  with- 
stands all  the  powers  of  the  outward  universe, 
all  the  pains  which  fire  and  sword  and  storm 
can  inflict,  rather  than  swerve  from  upright- 
ness, is  nobler  than  the  universe.  Why  will 
we  not  learn  the  glory  of  the  soul?  W^  are 
seeking  a  foreign  good.  But  we  all  possess 
within  us  what  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
external  creation.  For  this  outward  system 
is  the  product  of  Mind.  All  its  harmony, 
beauty,  and  beneficent  influences  are  the 
fruits  and  manifestations  of  thought  and 
love ;  and  is  it  not  nobler  and  happier  to  be 
enriched  with  these  energies,  from  which  the 
universe  springs,  and  to  which  it  owes  its 
roagnifioence,  than  to  possess  the  universe 
itself?  It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  what  we 
are,  which  constitutes  our  glory  and  fehdty. 
The  only  true  and  durable  riches  belong  to 
the  mind.  A  sotil  narrow  and  debased  may 
extend  its  possessions  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  but  is  poor  and  wretched  still.  It  Is 
through  inward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  out- 
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DfArd  things.  Philosophers  teach  us  that  the 
nund  creates  the  beauty  which  it  admires  in 
n Attire;  and  we  all  know  that,  when  aban- 
doned to  evil  passions,  it  can  blot  out  this 
beauty*  and  spread  over  the  fairest  scenes  the 
gloom  of  a  dungeon.  We  all  know  that  by 
vice  it  can  turn  the  cup  of  social  happiness 
into  poison,'  and  the  most  prosperous  con- 
dition of  life  into  a  curse.  From  these  views 
we  learn  that  the  true  friend  and  Saviour  is 
not  he  who  acts  for  us  abroad,  but  who  acts 
witli'm,  who  sets  the  soul  free,  touches  the 
springs  of  thought  and  affection,  binds  us  to 
God.  and,  by  assimilating  us  to  the  Creator, 
brings  us  into  harmony  with  tlie  creation. 
Thus  the  end  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
Christ  is  the  most  glorious  and  beneficent 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  any  power  on 
earth  or  in  heaven. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Christianity 
is  such  as  h^  now  been  afhrmed,  might 
easily  be  shown  from  a  survey  of  all  its  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  It  might  be  shown  that 
every  office  with  which  Jesus  Christ  is  in- 
vested was  intended  to  give  him  power  over 
the  human  character;  and  that  his  great  dis- 
tinction consists  in  the  grandeur  and  benefi- 
cence of  his  influence  on  the  soul.  But  a 
discussion  of  this  extent  cannot  be  compre- 
hended in  a  single  discourse.  Instead  of  a 
general  survey  of  the  subject,  I  shall  take  one 
nature  of  it.  a  primary  and  most  important 
one,  and  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  p^eat 
aim  of  this  is  to  call  forth  the  soul  to  a  higher 
life,  to  a  nobler  exercise  of  its  power  and 
affections. 

This  leading  feature  of  Christianity  is  the 
knowledge  which  it  gives  of  the  character  of 
God.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  re\'eal  the  Father. 
In  the  prophecies  concerning  him  in  the  Old 
Testament,  no  characteristic  is  so  frequently 
named  as  that  he  should  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  Now  I  ask.  What 
constitutes  the  importance  of  such  a  revela- 
cion  ?  Why  has  tne  Creator  sent  his  Son  to 
make  himself  known?  I  answer,  God  is 
most  worthy  to  be  known,  because  He  is  the 
most  quickening,  purifying,  and  ennobling 
object  for  the  mind ;  and  his  great  purpose 
in  revealing  Himself  is  that  He  may  exalt 
and  perfect  human  nature.  God,  as  He  is 
manifested  by  Christ,  is  another  name  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  excellence;  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him  our  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  find  their  clement,  nutriment,  strength, 
expansion,  and  happiness.  To  know  God  is 
to  attain  to  the  sublimest  conception  in  the 
universe.  To  love  God  is  to  bind  ourselves 
to  a  being  who  is  fitted,  as  no  other  being  is» 
to  pcmetrate  and  move  oar  whole  hearts ;  in 
loving  whom  we  exalt  ourselves;  in  loving 
whom  we  love  the  great,  the  good,  the  beau- 
tifttl,  and  the  infinite ;  and  under  whose  in- 


fluence the  soul  unfolds  itself  as  a  pennnial 
plant  under  the  cherishing  sun.  This  con- 
stitutes the  chief  glory  of  religion.  It  en- 
nobles the  soul.  In  this  its  unrivalled  dignity 
and  happiness  consist. 

I  fear  that  the  worid  at  large  think  religion 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  has  now  been 
set  forth.  Too  many  think  it  a  depressing 
rather  than  an  elevating  service,  that  it  breaks 
rather  than  ennobles  the  spirit,  that  it  teaches 
us  to  cower  before  an  almighty  and  irresistible 
being ;  and  I  must  confess  that  religion,  as 
it  has  been  generally  taught,  is  anything  but 
an  elevating  principle.  It  has  been  used  to 
scare  the  child  and  appal  the  adult.  Men 
have  been  virtually  taught  to  glorify  God  by 
flattery  rather  than  by  becoming  excellent 
and  glorious  themselves,  and  thus  doing 
honour  to  their  Maker.  Our  dependence  on 
God  has  been  so  taught  as  to  extinguish  the 
consciousness  of  our  free  nature  and  moral 
power.  Religion,  in  one  or  another  form, 
has  always  been  an  engine  for  crushing  the 
human  soul.  But  such  is  not  the  religion  of 
Christ.  If  it  were  it  would  deserve  no  respect 
We  are  not— we  cannot  be  bound  to  prostrate 
ourselves  before  a  deity  who  makes  us  abject 
and  base.  That  moral  principle  within  vs 
which  calls  us  to  watch  over  and  to  perfect 
our  own  souls,  is  an  inspiration  which  no 
teaching  can  supersede  or  abolish.  But  I 
cannot  bear,  even  in  way  of  argument,  to 
speak  of  Christianity  as  giving  views  of  God 
depressing  and  debasing  to  the  human  mind. 
Christ  hath  revealed  to  us  God  as  The 
Father,  and  as  a  Father  in  the  noblest  sense 
of  that  word.  He  hath  revealed  Him  as  the 
author  and  lover  of  all  souls,  desiring  to  re- 
deem all  from  sin,  and  to  impress  liis  likeness 
more  and  more  resplendently  on  all ;  as  prof- 
fering to  all  that  best  gift  in  the  universe, 
his  "  holy  spirit ; "  as  having  sent  his  beloved 
Son  to  train  us  up,  and  to  introduce  us  to  an 
"inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
unfading  in  the  heavens."  Such  is  the  God 
of  Jesus  Christ;  a  being  not  to  break  the 
spirit,  but  to  breathe  trust,  courage,  con- 
stancy, magnanimity— in  a  word,  all  the 
sentiments  which  form  an  elevated  mind. 

This  sentiment,  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  given  by  Christ  is  important  and  glorious, 
because  quickening  and  exalting  to  the  human 
soul,  needs  to  be  taught  plainly  and  forcibly. 
The  main  ground  of  the  obligation  of  being 
religious,  I  fear,  is  not  understood  among  the 
multitude  of  Christians.  Ask  them  why  they 
must  know  and  worship  God  ?  and  I  fear  that, 
were  the  heart  to  speak,  the  answer  would  be, 
Because  He  can  do  with  us  wliat  He  will,  and 
consequently  our  first  concern  is  to  secure  his 
favour.  Religion  is  a  calculation  of  interest, 
a  means  of  safely.  God  is  worshipped  too 
often  on  the  same  principle  on  which  flattery 
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and  personal  attentions  areiavished  on  human 
stiperiors,  and  the  worshipper  cares  not  how 
abjectly  he  bows,  if  he  may  win  to  his  side  the 
power  which  he  cannot  resist.  I  look  with 
deep  sorrow  on  this  common  perversion  of 
the  highest  principle  of  the  soul.  My  friends, 
God  is  not  to  be  worshipped  because  He  has 
much  to  give,  for  on  this  principle  a  despot 
who  should  be  munificent  to  his  slaves  would 
merit  homage.  He  is  not  to  be  adored  for 
mere  power ;  for  power,  when  joined  with 
selfishness  and  crime,  ought  to  be  withstood ; 
and  the  greater  the  might  of  an  evil  agent  the 
holier  and  the  loftier  is  the  spirit  which  will 
not  bend  to  him.  True  religion  is  the  wor- 
ship of  a  perfect  being,  who  is  the  author  of 
perfection  to  those  who  adore  him.  On  this 
ground,  and  on  no  other,  religion  rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  that  Gbd  has  dis- 
covers) such  solicitude,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
to  make  Himself  known  and  obtain  our  wor- 
ship? Think  you  that  He  calls  us  to  adore 
Him  from  a  love  of  homage  or  service  ?  Has 
God  man's  passions  for  ruling,  man's  thirst 
for  applause,  man's  desire  to  have  his  name 
shouted  by  crowds  ?  Could  the  acclamations 
of  the  universe,  though  concentrated  into  one 
burst  of  praise,  give  our  Creator  a  new  or 
brighter  consciousness  of  his  own  majesty 
and  goodness  ?  Oh  !  no.  He  has  manifested 
Himself  to  us  because  in  the  knowledge  and 
adoration  of  his  perfections  our  o\m  intellec- 
tual and  moral  perfection  is  found.  What 
He  desires  is,  not  our  subjection,  but  our  ex- 
cellence. He  has  no  love  of  praise.  He 
calls  us  as  trulv  to  honour  goodness  in  others 
as  in  Himself,  and  only  claims  supreme 
honour  because  He  transcends  all  others, 
and  because  He  commimicates  to  the  mind 
which  receives  Him  a  light,  strength,  purity, 
which  no  other  being  can  confer.  God  has 
no  love  of  empire.  It  could  give  Him  no 
pleasure  to  have  his  footstool  worn  by  the 
knees  of  infinite  hosts.  It  is  to  make  us  his 
children  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  to 
make  us  more  and  more  the  partakers  of  bis 
own  nature,  not  to  multiply  sla\'es,  that  He 
hath  sent  his  Son  to  make  Himself  knOwn. 
God  indeed  is  said. to  seek  his  own  glory  ; 
but  the  glory  of  a  creator  must  consist  in  the 
glory  of  his  works ;  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  He  cannot  wish  any  recognition  of  Him- 
self but  that  which  will  perfect  his  noblest, 
highest  wotic — the  immortal  mind. 

Do  not,  my  friends,  forget  the  great  end  for 
which  Christ  enjoins  on  us  the  worship  of  God. 
It  is  not  that  we  may  ingratiate  ourselves  with 
an  almighty  agent  wliose  frown  is  destruction. 
It  is  that  we  may  hold  communion  with  an 
intelligence  and  goodness  infinitely  surpassing 
our  own ;  that  we  may  rise  above  imperfect 
and  finite  natures;  that  we  may  attadi  our- 
dves  by  love  and  reverence  to  the  best  Being 


in  the  universe ;  and  that,  through  veneration 
and  love,  we  may  receive  into  our  own  minds 
the  excellence,  disinterestedness,  wisdom,  pu- 
rity, and  power  which  we  adore.  This  recep- 
tion of  the  divine  attributes  I  desire  especially 
to  hold  forth  as  the  most  gloriotis  end  for 
which  God  reveals  Himself.  To  praise  Him 
is  not  enough.  That  homa^  which  has  no 
power  to  assimilate  us  to  Him  is  of  little  or 
no  worth.  The  truest  admii^tion  is  that  by 
which  we  receive  other  minds  into  our  own. 
True  praise  is  a  sympathy  with  excellence, 
gaining  strength  t^  utterance.  Such  is  the 
praise  which  God  di^mands.  Then  only  is 
the  purpose  of  Christ's  revelation  of  God  ac- 
complished when,  by  reception  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  we  are  quickened  to 
"  follow  him,  as  dear  children,"  and  are 
*'  filled  with  his  fulness,"  and  become  "  his 
temples,"  and  *•  dwell  in  God,  and  hav6  God 
dwelling  in  ourselves." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  great  pur- 
pose of  the  Christian  doctrine  respecting  God, 
or  in  what  its  importance  and  glory  consist. 
Had  I  time  I  might  show  that  every  other 
doctrine  of  our  religion  has  the  same  end. 
I  might  particularly  show  how  wonderfully 
fitted  are  the  character,  example,  life,  death, 
resiirrection,  and  all  the  offices  of  Christ,  to 
cleanse  the  mind  fh^m  moral  evil,  to  quicken, 
soften,  elevate,  and  transform  it  into  the 
divine  image ;  and  I  might  show  that  these 
are  the  influences  which  true  fklth  derives 
from  him,  and  through  which  he  works  out 
otir  salvation.  Rut  I  cannot  enter  on  this 
fruitful  subject.  Let  me  onl;jr  say  that  I  see 
everywhere  in  Christianity  this  great  design 
of  lit)erating  and  raising  the  human  mind  on 
which  I  have  enlarged.  I  see  in  Christianity 
nothing  narrowing  or  depressing,  nothing  of 
the  littleness  of  the  systems  which  human 
fear,  and  craft,  and  ambition  have  engen- 
dered. I  meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no 
descending  to  precise  details,  nO  arbitrary 
injunctions,  no  yoke  of  ceremonies,  no  out- 
ward religion.  Everything  breathes  freedom, 
liberality,  enlargement.  I  meet  there  not  a 
formal,  rigid  creed,  binding  on  the  intellect 
through  all  ages  the  mechanical,  passive  re- 
petition of  the  same  words  and  the  same 
ideas ;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all-compre- 
hending trutlis,  which  are  given  to'the  soul  to 
be  developed  and  applied  bv  itself;  given  to 
it  as  seed  to  the  sower,  to  be  cherished  and 
expanded  by  its  own  thought,  love,  and 
obedience  into  more  and  more  glorious  fruits 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere 
inculcating  an  enlarged  spirit  of  piety  and 
philanthropy,  leaving  each  of  us  to  manifest' 
this  spirit  according  to  the  monidons  of  his 
individual  conscience.  I  hear  it  everywhere 
calling  the  soul  to  freedom  and  power,  by 
calQng  it  to  guard  against  the  senses,  the 
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passions,  the  appetites,  through  which  it  is  our  times.  Some  of  these  I  wotiM  now  briefly 

chained,  enfeebled,  destroyed.    I  see  it  every-  notice. 

where  aiming  to  give  the  mind  power  over  the  1.  There  are  those  who,  instead  of  placing 

outward  world,  to  make  it  superior  to  events,  the  glory  of  Christianity  in  the  pure  and 

to  snifering.  to  material  nature,  to  persecu-  powerful  action  which  it  gives  to  the  human 

tkm.  to  death.     I  see  it  eveiywherc  aiming  to  mind,  seem  to  think  that  it  is  rather  designed 

gh-e  the  mind  power  over  itself,  to  invest  it  to  substitute  the  activity  of  another  for  our 

with  inward  sovereignty,  to  call  forth  within  own.  They  imagine  the  benefit  of  the  religion 

us  a  mighty  energy  for  our  own  elevation.     I  to  be  that  it  enlists  on  our  side  an  Almighty 

meet  in  Christianity  only  discoveries  of  a  vast,  Being  who  does  everything  for  us.     To  dis- 

bold.  illimitable  character,  fitted  and  designed  parage  human  agency  seems  to  them  the 

to  give  energy  and  expansion  to  the  soul.    By  essence  of  piety.    They  think  Christ's  gloiy 

its  doctrine  of  a  Universal  Father,  it  sweeps  to  consist  not  in  quickening  free  agents  to  act 

away  all  the  barriers  of  sect,  party,  rank,  and  powerfully  on  themselves,  but  in  changing 

nation  in  which  men  have  labotired  to  shut  them  by  an  irresistible  energy.    They  place  a 

up  their  love ;  makes  us  members  of  an  un-  Christian's  happiness  not  so  much  in  powers 

bounded  family ;  and  establishes  sympathies  and  affections  unfolded  in  his  own  breast,  as 

between  man  andthewhole  intelligent  creation,  in  a  foreign  care  extended  over  him,  in  a 

In  the  character  of  Christ  it  sets  before  us  foreign  wisdom  which  takes  the  place  of  his 

moral  perfection,    that   greatest   and   most  own  intelligence.     Now  the  great  purpose  of 

quickening  miracle  in  human  history,  a  purity  Christianity  is  not  to  procure  or  offer  to  the 

which  shows  no  stain'  or  touch  of  the  earth,  mind  a  friend  on  whom  it  may  passively  lean, 

an  excellence  unborrowed,  unconfined,  bear-  but  to  make  the  mind  itself  wise,  strong,  and 

ing  no  impress  of  anv  age  or  any  nation,  the  efficient.     Its  end  is  not  that  wisdom  and 

very  image  of  the  Universal  Father;  and  it  strength,  as  subsisting  in  another,  should  do 

encooragesus.  by  assurance  of  God's  merciful  everything  for  us.  but  that  these  attributes 

aid,  to  propose  this  enlarged,  unsullied  virtue  should  grow  perpetually  in  our  own  souls. 

as  the  model   and  happiness  of  our  moral  According  to  Christianity,  we  are  not  carried 

nature.     ^  the  cross  of  Christ  it  sets  forth  forward  as  a  weight  by  a  foreign  agency ;  but 

the  sphit  of  self-sacrifice  with  an  eneigy  never  God,  by  means  suited  to  our  moral  nature, 

known  before,  and,  in  thus  crucifying  selfish-  quickens  and  strengthens  us  to  walk  ourselves. 

ness,  ftecs  the  mind  firom  its  worst  chain.     By  The  great  design  of  Christianity  is  to  build 

Christ's  restuTcction  it  links  this  short  Kfc  up  in  our  own  souls  a  power  to  withstand,  to 

with  eternity,  discovers  to  us  in  the  fleeting  endure,   to  triumph.     Inward  vigour  is  its 

present  the  germ  of  an  endless  future,  reveab  aim.    That  we  should  do  most  for  ourselves 

to  us  the  human  mind  ascending  to  other  and  most  for  others ;  this  is  the  glory  it  con- 

worids,  breathing  a  freer  air,  forming  higher  fers.  and  in  this  its  happiness  is  found. 

connections,   and  summons  us  to  a  force  of  a.  I  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the  in- 

boly  purpose  becomingsuch  a  destination.  To  sensibility  of  men  to  the  great  doctrine,  that 

conclude.  Christianity  everywhere  sets  before  the  happiness  and  glory  of  Christianity  con- 

us  God  in  the  character  of  infinitely  free,  sist  in  the  healthy  and  lofty  frame  to  which  it 

rich,  boundless  Grace,  in  a  clemency  which  raises  the  mind.     I  refer  to  the  propensity  of 

is  "not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcomes  evil  multitudes  to  make  a  wide  separation  between 

with    good;"    and    a  more  animating  and  religion  or  Christian  virtue  and  its  rewards. 

ennobling  truth  who  of  us  can  conceive  ?    I  That  the  chief  reward  lies  in  the  very  spirit 

have    harder  glanced   at  what  Christianity  of  religion,  they  do  not  dream.    They  think 

contains.     But  who  docs  not  see  that  it  was  of  being  Christians  for  the  sake  of  something 

sent  from  Heaven,  to  call  forth  and  exalt  beyond  the  Christian  character,  and  some- 

Imman  nature,   and  that  this   is   its  great  thing  more  precious.    They  think  that  Christ 

glory  ?  has  a  greater  good  to  give  than  a  strong  and 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  discourse  to  generotis  love  towards  God  and  mankind, 

lay  open  a  great  truth— a  central,  all-com-  and  would  almost  txmi  from  him  with  scorn 

prchending  truth  of  Christianity.    Whoever  if  they  thought  him  only  a  benefactor  to  the 

ratenigently  and  cordially  embraces  it,  obtains  mind.     It  is  this  low  view  which  dwarfs  the 

a  standard  by  which  to  try  all  other  doctrines,  pietv  of  thousands.     Multitudes  are  serving 

and  to  measure  the  impJortance  of  all  other  God  for  wages  distinct  from  the  service,  and 

truths.     Is  it  so  embraced  ?    I  fear  not.     I  hence  superstition,  slavishness,  and  formality 

apprehend  that  it  is  dinily  discerned  by  many  are  substituted  for  inward  energy  and  spi- 

who  acknowledge  it,  wniht  on  many  more  ritual  worship. 

it  has  hardly  dawned.     I  see  other  views  pre-  3.  Men's  ignorance  of  the  great  truth  stated 

vailing,  and  prevailing  in  a  greater  or  less  in  this  discourse  is  seen  in  the  low  ideas 

degree  among  all  bodies  of  Christians,  and  attached  by  multitudes  to  the  word  salvation. 

they  seem  to  me  among  the  worst  errors  of  Ask  multitudeswhat  is  thechief  evil  from  vi^hich 
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Christ  came  to  save  them,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  '•  From  hdl,  from  penal  fires,  from  future 
punishment."  Accordinglv,  they  think  that 
salvation  is  something  which  another  may 
achieve  for  them,  very  much  as  a  neighbour 
may  quench  a  conflagration  that  menaces  their 
dwellings  and  lives.  "Hiat  word  hell,  which 
is  used  so  seldom  in  the  sacred  pages,  which 
in  a  faithful  translation  would  not  once  occur 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John, 
which  we  meet  only  in  four  or  five  discourses 
of  Jesus,  and  which  all  persons  acquainted 
with  Jewish  geography  know  to  be  a  meta- 
phor, a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a  literal 
expression, — this  word,  by  a  perverse  and 
exaggerated  use,  has  done  unspeakable  injury 
to  Christianity.  It  has  possessed  and  diseased 
men's  imaginations  with  outward  tortures, 
shrieks,  and  flames ;  given  them  the  idea  ol: 
an  outward  ruin  as  wliat  they  have  chiefly  to 
dread;  turned  their  thoughts  to  Jesus  as  an 
outward  deliverer ;  and  thus  blinded  them  to 
his  true  glory,  which  consists  in  his  setting 
free  and  exalting  the  soul.  Men  are  flying 
from  an  outward  hell,  when  in  truth  they 
carry  within  them  the  hell  which  they  should 
chiefly  dread.  The  salvation  which  man 
chiefly  needs,  and  that  which  brings  with  it 
all  other  deliverance,  is  salvation  from  the 
evil  of  his  own  mind.  There  is  something 
far  worse  than  outward  punishment.  It  is 
sin;  it  is  the  state  of  a  soul  which  has  re- 
volted from  God,  and  cast  off  its  allegiance 
to  conscience  and  the  divine  word;  which 
renounces  its  Father,  and  hardens  itself 
against  Infinite  Love;  which,  endued  with 
divine  powers,  enthrals  itself  to  animal  lusts ; 
which  makes  gain  its  god ;  which  has  capa- 
cities of  boundless  and  ever-growing  love, 
and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dungeon  of  private 
interests ;  which,  gifted  with  a  self-directing 
power,  consents  to  be  a  slave,  and  is  pas- 
sively formed  by  custom,  opinion,  and  chang- 
ing events;  wmch,  living  under  God's  eye, 
dreads  man's  frown  oi;  scorn,  and  prefers 
human  praise  to  its  own  calm  consciousness 
of  virtue ;  which  tamely  yields  to  temptation, 
shrinks  with  a  coward's  baseness  from  the 
perils  of  duty,  and  sacrifices  its  glory  and 
peace  in  parting  with  self-control.  No  niin 
can  be  compared  to  this.  This  the  im- 
penitent man  carries  with  him  beyond  the 
grave,  and  there  meets  its  natural  issue  and 
inevitable  retribution,  in  remorse,  self-torture, 
and  woes  unknown  on  earth.  This  we  can- 
not too  strongly  fear.  To  save,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  word,  is  to  lift  the  fallen  spirit 
from  this  depth,  to  heal  the  diseased  mind, 
to  restore  it  to  energy  and  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  and  love.  This  was  chiefly  the 
salvation  for  which  Christ  shed  bis  blood. 
For  this  the  holy  spirit  is  given ;  and  to  thii 
nil  the  truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 


4.  Another  illustration  of  the  error  which 
I  am  labouring  to  expose,  and  Which  places 
the  glory  and  importance  of  Christianity  in 
something  besides  its  quickening  influence  on 
the  soul,  is  afforded  in  the  common  appre- 
hensions formed  of  heaven  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  obtained.  Not  a  few,  I 
suspect,  conceive  of  heaven  as  a  foreign  good. 
It  is  a  distant  country,  to  which  we  are  to  be 
conveyed  by  an  outward  agency.  How  slowly 
do  men  learn  that  heaven  is  the  perfection  of 
the  mind,  and  that  Christ  gives  it  now  just  as 
far  as  he  raises  the  mind  to  celestial  truth  and 
virtue.  It  is  true  that  this  word  is  often  used 
to  express  a  future  felicity ;  but  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  future  world  is  only  a  continuance 
of  what  is  begun  here.  There  is  but  one 
true  happiness—that  of  a  mi&d  unfolding  its 
best  powers,  and  attaching  itself  to  great 
objects ;  and  Christ  gives  heaven  only  in  pro- 
portion as  he  gives  this  elevation  of  character. 
The  disinterestedness,  and  moral  strength, 
and  filial  piety  of  the  Christian,  are  not  mere 
means  of  heaven,  but  heaven  itself,  and 
heaven  now. 

The  most  exalted  idea  we  can  form  of  the 
future  state  is  that  it  brings  and  joins  us  to 
God.  But  is  not  approach  to  this  great  being 
begun  on  earth  ?  Another  delightful  view  of 
heaven  is  that  it  unites  txs  with  the  good  and 
great  of  our  own  race,  and  even  with  higher 
orders  of  beings.  But  this  union  is  one  of 
spirit,  not  of  mere  place ;  it  is  accordance  of 
thought  and  feeling,  not  an  outward  relation ; 
and  does  not  this  harmony  begin  even  now? 
and  is  not  virtuous  friendship  on  earth  essen- 
tially the  pleasure  which  we  hope  hereafter  ? 
What  place  would  be  drearier  than  the  future 
mansions  of  Christ  to  one  who  should  want 
sympathy  with  their  inhabitants,  who  could 
not  understand  their  language,  who  would 
feel  himself  a  foreigner  there,  who  would 
be  taught,  by  the  joys  which  he  could  not 
partake,  his  own  loneliness  and  desolation? 
These  views,  I  know,  are  often  given  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness ;  but  they  seem  to 
me  not  to  have  brought  home  to  men  the 
truth,  that  the  fountain  of  happiness  must  be 
in  our  own  souls.  Gross  ideas  of  futurity 
still  prevail.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  to 
some  among  us  the  chief  idea  of  heaven  were 
that  of  a  splendour,  a  radiance,  like  that 
which  Christ  wore  on  the  Motmt  of  Trans- 
figuration. Let  us  all  consider—and  it  is  a 
great  truth — that  heaven  has  no  lustre  sur- 
passing that  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth ; 
and  that,  were  the  effulgence  of  the  sun  and 
stars  concentrated  in  the  Christian,  even  this 
would  be  darkness  compared  with  the  pure 
beamings  of  wisdom,  love,  and  power  from 
his  mind.  Think  not,  then,  that  Christ  has 
come  to  give  heaven  as  somediing  distinct 
from  virtue.    Heaven  is  the  (reed  and  sancti- 
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fied  mind,  enjoying  God  through  accordance 
with  his  attributes,  multiplying  its  bonds  and 
sympathies  with  excellent  things,  putting 
forth  noble  powers,  and  ministering  in  union 
with  the  enlightened  and  holy  to  the  happiness 
and  virtue  of  the  universe. 

My  friends,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of 
repetition.  But  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the 
truth  which  I  deliver,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
make  it  plain.  Men  need  to  be  taught  it 
perpetually.  They  have  always  been  inclined 
to  look  to  Christ  for  something  better,  as  they 
have  dreamed,  than  the  elevation  of  their 
own  souls.  The  great  purpose  of  Christianitv 
to  unfold  and  strengthen  and  lift  up  the  mina, 
has  been  perpetually  thrown  out  ot  sight.  In 
truth,  this  purpose  has  been  more  than  over- 
looked. It  has  been  reversed.  The  very 
religion  given  to  exalt  human  nature  has  been 
used  to  make  it  abject.  The  very  religion 
which  was  given  to  create  a  generous  hope, 
has  been  made  an  instrument  of  servile  and 
torturing  fear.  The  very  religion  which  came 
from  God's  goodness  to  enlarge  the  human 
soul  with  a  kindred  goodness,  has  been  em- 
ployed to  narrow  it  to  a  sect,  to  rear  the 
Inqtiisition,  and  to  kindle  fires  for  the  martyr. 
The  very  religion  given  to  make  the  under- 
standing and  conscience  free  has.  by  a  criminal 
perversion,  served  to  break  them  into  sub- 
jection to  priests,  ministers,  and  human  creeds. 
Ambition  and  craft  have  seized  on  the  solemn 
doctrines  of  an  omnipotent  God  and  of  future 
punishment,  and  turned  them  info  engines 
against  the  child,  the  trembling  female,  the 
ignorant  adult,  until  the  sceptic  has  been 
emboldened  to  charge  on  religion  the  chief 
miseries  and  degradation  of  human  nature. 
It  is  from  a  deep  and  sorrowful  conviction  of 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  Christianity  and  on 
the  human  soul  by  these  perversions  and 
errors,  that  1  have  reiterated  the  great  truth 
of  this  discourse.  I  would  rescue  our  holy 
faith  from  this  dishonour.  Christianity  has 
DO  tendency  to  break  the  human  spirit  or  to 
make  man  a  slave.  It  has  another  aim ;  and, 
as£aras  it  is  understood,  it  puts  forth  another 


power.  God  sent  it  from  heaven,  Christ 
sealed  it  with  his  blood,  that  it  might  give 
force  of  thought  and  purpose  to  the  human 
mind,  might  free  it  from  all  fear  but  the  fear 
of  wrong-doing,  might  make  it  free  of  its 
fellow-beings,  might  break  from  it  every 
outward  and  inwud  chain. 

My  hearers,  I  close  with  exhorting  you  to 
remember  this  great  purpose  of  our  religion. 
Receive  Christianity  as  given  to  raise  vou  in 
the  scale  of  spiritual  being.  Expect  from  it 
no  good  any  farther  than  it  gives  strength  and 
worth  to  your  characters.  Think  not,  as 
some  seem  to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher 
gift  than  purity  to  bestow,  even  pardon  to  the 
sinner.  He  does  bring  pardon.  But  once 
separate  the  idea  of  pardon  from  purity; 
once  imagine  that  forgiveness  is  possible  to 
him  who  does  not  forsake  sin ;  once  make  it 
an  exemption  firom  outward  punishment,  and 
not  the  admission  of  the  reformed  mind  to 
favour  and  communion  with  God;  and  the 
doctrine  of  pardon  becomes  your  peril,  and  a 
system  so  teaching  it  is  fraught  with  evil. 
Expect  no  good  from  Christ  any  farther  than 
you  are  exalted  by  his  character  and  teaching. 
Expect  nothing  from  his  cross  unless  a  power 
comes  from  it  strengthening  vou  to  "bear 
his  cross."  to  "  drink  his  cup, '  with  his  own 
unconquerable  love.  This  is  its  highest  in 
fluence.  Look  not  abroad  for  the  blessings 
of  Christ.  His  reign  and  chief  blessings  are 
within  you.  The  human  soul  is  his  kingdom. 
There  he  gains  his  victories,  there  rears  his 
temples,  there  lavishes  his  treasures.  His 
noblest  monument  is  a  mind  redeemed  from 
iniquity,  brought  back  and  devoted  to  God,' 
forming  itself  after  the  perfection  of  the 
Saviour,  great  through  its  power  to  suffer  for 
truth,  lovely  through  its  meek  and  gentle 
virtues.  No  other  monument  does  Christ 
desire;  for  this  will  endure  and  increase  in 
splendour  when  earthly  thrones  shall  have 
fallen,  and  even  when  the  present  order  of  the 
outward  universe  shall  have  accomplished  its 
work  and  shall  have  passed  away. 


MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  CHRISTIANITY. 


We  live  at  a  time  when  the  obligation  of  ex- 
tending Christianity  is  more  felt  than  in  many 
past  ages.  There  is  much  stir,  motion,  and 
zeal  around  us  in  this  good  cause.  Even  those 
who  seem  not  to  be  burdened  by  an  excess 
of  piety  themselves  are  in  earnest  to  give  it  to 
others.  The  activity  of  multitudes  is  taking 
strongly  this  direction ;  and  as  men  are  natu- 
rally resdess,  and  want  room  for  action,  and 


will  do  mischief  rather  than  do  nothing,  a 
philanthropist  will  rejoice  that  this  new 
channel  is  opened  for  carrying  off  the  supei^ 
abundant  energies  of  multitudes,  even  it  no 
other  good  should  result  from  it. 

We  hope,  however,  much  other  good.  We 
trust  that,  whilst  many  inferior  motives  and 
many  fanatical  impulses  are  giving  birth  and 
action  to  large  associations  in  Christendom } 
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whilst  the  love  of  sway  in  some,  and  the  love 
of  congregating  in  others,  and  the  passion  for 
doing  something  great  and  at  a  distance  in 
all.  are  rearing  mighty  institutions  among  us, 
— still  many  sincere  Christians  are  governed 
in  these  concerns  by  a  supreme  desire  of 
spreading  Christianity.  They  have  found 
the  Gospel  an  infinite  good,  and  would  com- 
municate it  to  their  fellow-beings.  They 
have  drunk  from  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and 
would  send  forth  the  stream  to  gladden  every 
wilderness  and  solitary  place,  and  to  assuage 
the  thirst  of  every  anxious  and  afflicted  mind. 
They  turn  with  continual  pleasure  to  the  pro- 
phetic passages  of  Scripture,  «nd,  interpret- 
ing them  by  their  wisnes,  hope  a  roeedy 
change  in  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  and 
are  impatient  to  bear  a  part  in  this  stupendous 
renovation.  That  they  are  doing  good  we 
doubt  not,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  way 
which  they  imagine  or  would  prefer.  The 
immediate  and  general  success  of  their  at- 
tempts would  perhaps  be  ultimately  injurious 
to  Christianity.  They  are  sending  out,  to- 
gether with  God's  Word,  corrupt  interpreta- 
tions of  some  parts  of  it,  which  considerably 
neutralize  its  saving  power,  and  occasionally 
make  it  a  positive  injury.  They  are  perhaps 
to  do  good  not  by  success  so  much  as  by 
failure.  Almost  all  great  enterprises  are  ac- 
complished gradually,  and  by  methods  which 
have  been  learned  from  many  unsuccessful 
trials,  from  a  slow  acctmiulation  of  ex- 
perience. The  first  labourers  often  do  little 
more  than  teach  those  who  come  after  them 
what  to  avoid  and  how  to  labour  more 
effectually  than  themselves.  But  be  the  issue 
what  it  mav,  sincere  Christians  who  embark 
in  this  good  work,  not  from  party  spirit  and 
self-conceit,  as  if  they  and  thdr  sect  were  de- 
positaries of  all  truth  and  virtue,  but  from 
unaffected  philanthropy  and  attachment  to 
Jesus  Christ,  will  have  their  reward.  Even  a 
degree  of  extravagance  in  such  a  cause  maj 
be  forgiven.  Men  are  willing  that  the  imagi- 
nation should  be  kindled  on  other  subjects ; 
that  the  judgment  should  sometimes  slumber, 
and  leave  the  affections  to  feed  on  hopes 
brighter  than  reality;  that  patriotism,  and 
philanthropy,  and  the  domestic  affections 
should  sometimes  break  out  in  chivalrous 
enterprises,  and  should  seek  their  ends  by 
means  on  which  the  reason  may  look  coldly. 
Why,  then,  shall  we  frown  on  every  deviation 
from  the  strictest  judiciousness  in  a  concern 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  heart  as  the 
extension  of  Christianity  ?  Men  may  be  too 
rational  as  w^  as  too  fervent  ;  and  the  man 
whose  pious  wish  of  the  s)>eedy  conversion  of 
the  world  rises  into  a  strong  anticipation  of 
the  event,  and  who,  taking  his  measure  of 
duty  from  the  primitive  disciples,  covets  sacri- 
fices in  so  good  a  cause,  is  an  incomparably 


nobler  spirit  than  he  who,  believing  that  the 
moral  condition  of  the  world  vidS  invariable 
as  the  laws  of  material  nature,  and  seeking  pre- 
texu  for  sloth  in  a  heart-chilling  philosophy, 
has  no  concern  for  the  multitudes  who  are 
sitting  in  darkness,  and  does  nothing  to  spread 
the  religion  which  he  believes  to  have  come 
from  Heaven. 

There  is  one  danger,  however,  ftt  a  period 
like  the  present,  when  we  are  aiming  to  send 
Christianity  to  a  distance,  which  demands 
attention.  It  S%  the  danger  of  neglecting  the 
best  methods  of  propagating  Christianity,  of 
overlooking  much  plainer  obligations  than 
that  of  converting  heathens,  of  forgetting  the 
claims  of  our  religion  at  home  and  by  our 
firesides.  It  happens  that  on  this,  as  on 
almost  every  subject,  our  most  important 
duties  are  quiet,  retired,  noiseless,  attracting 
little  notice,  and  administering  little  powerful 
excitement  to  the  imagination.  The  surest 
efforts  for  extending  Christianity  are  those 
which  few  observe,  which  are  recorded  in  no 
magasine,  blaxoned  at  no  anniversaries,  im- 
mortalized by  no  eloquence.  Such  efforts, 
being  enjoined  only  by  conscience  and  God. 
and  requiring  steady,  patient,  unwearied  toil, 
we  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  perhaps  never 
more  so  than  when  the  times  furnish  a  popular 
substitute  for  them,  and  when  wecandischaige 
our  consciences  by  labours  which,  demanding 
little  self-denial,  are  yet  talked  of  as  the 
highest  exploits  of  Christian  charity.  Hence 
it  is  that  when  most  is  said  of  labours  to  pro- 
pagate Christianity,  the  least  may  be  really 
and  effectually  done.  We  hear  a  torrent  roar- 
ing, and  imagirte  that  the  fields  are  plentifully 
watered,  when  the  torrent  owes  its  violence 
to  a  ruinous  concentration  of  streams  which 
before  moved  quietly  in  a  thousand  little 
channels,  moistening  the  hidden  roots,  and 
publishing  their  course,  not  to  the  ear  but  to 
the  eye,  by  the  reflreshlng  verdure  which  grew 
up  around  them.  It  is  proper,  then,  when 
new  methods  are  struck  out  for  sending  Chris- 
tianity abroad,  to  remind  men  often  of  the 
old-fashioned  methods  of  promoting  it,  to 
insist  on  the  superiority  of  the  means  which 
are  in  almost  every  man's  reach,  which  require 
no  extensive  associations,  and  which  do  not 
subject  us  to  the  temptations  of  exaggerated 
praise.  We  do  not  mean  that  any  exertion 
which  promises  to  extend  our  religion  in  any 
tolerable  state  of  purity  is  to  be  declinccf. 
But  the  first  rank  is  to  be  given  to  the  efforts 
which  God  has  made  the  plain  duties  of  men 
in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life.  Two  of 
these  methods  will  be  briefly  mentioned. 

First,  eveiy  individual  should  feel  that, 
whilst  his  influence  over  other  men's  hearts 
and  character  is  very  bounded,  his  power  over 
bis  own  heart  is  great  and  constant,  and  that 
his  zeal  for  extending  Christianity  is  to  appear 
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chiefly  in  extending  it  through  his  own  mind 
and  Ufe.  Let  him  remember  that  he  as  truly 
enlarges  God's  kingdom  by  invigorating  his 
own  moral  and  religious  principles,  as  by  com- 
municating them  to  others.  Our  first  concern 
is  at  home,  our  chief  work  is  In  our  own 
breasts.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  our  anxiety  for 
other  men's  souls  if  we  neglect  our  own. 
Without  personal  virtue  and  religion  we 
cannot,  even  if  we  would,  do  much  fbr  the 
cause  of  Christ.  It  is  only  by  purif3rlng  our 
own  conceptions  of  God  and  duty  that  we  can 
give  clear  and  useful  views  to  others.  We 
must  first  feel  the  power  of  religion,  or  we 
cannot  recommend  it  with  an  un^ected  and 
prevalent  zeaL  Would  we,  then,  promote  pure 
Christianity  ?  Let  us  sec  that  it  be  planted 
and  take  root  in  our  own  minds,  and  that 
no  busy  concern  for  others  take  us  from  the 
labour  of  self-inspection  and  the  retired  and 
silent  offices  of  piety. 

The  second  method  is  intimately  connected 
with  (he  first.  It  is  example.  This  is  a 
means  within  the  reach  of  all.  Be  our 
station  in  life  what  it  may,  it  has  duties,  in 
performing  which  faithfully  we  give  important 
aid  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  piety.  The 
efficacy  of  this  means  of  advancing  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  easily  calculated.  Ex- 
ample has  an  insinuating  power,  transforming 
the  observer  without  noise,  attracting  him 
without  the  appearance  of  effort.  A  truly 
Christian  Ufe  is  better  than  large  contribu- 
tions of  wealth  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  most  prominent  instruction  of 
Jesus  on  this  point  is  that  we  must  let  men 
"  see  our  good  works,"  if  we  would  lead 
them  to  "glorify  our  Father  in  heaven." 
Let  men  see  in  uis  that  religion  is  something 
real,  something  more  than  high-sounding  and 
empty  words,  a  restraint  from  sin,  a  bulwark 
against  temptation,  a  spring  of  upright  and 
useful  action;  let  them  see  it  not  an  idle 
form,  nor  ^  transient  feeling,  but  our  com- 
panion through  life,  infusing  its  purity  into 
our  common  pursuits,  following  us  to  our 
homes,  setting  a  guard  round  our  integrity 
in  the  resorts  of  business,  sweetening  our 
tempers  in  seasons  of  provocation,  disposing 
us  habitually  to  sym\*a.i\iy  with  others,  to 
patience  and  cheerfulness  under  our  own 
afflictions,  to  candid  judgment,  and  to  sacri- 
fices for  others'  good  ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
our  light  will  not  shine  uselessly,  that  some 
slumbering  conscience  will  be  roused  by  this 
testimony  to  the  excellence  and  practicable- 
ness  of  religion,  that  some  worldly  professor 
of  Christianity  will  learn  his  obligations  and 
blush  for  his  criminal  inconsistency,  and  that 
some,  in  whom  the  common  arguments  for 
our  religion  may  have  failed  to  work  a  full 
belief,  will  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  by  this  plain  practical  proof  of  the 


heavenly  natiure  of  Christianity.  Every  man 
is  surrounded  with  beings  who  aie  moulded 
more  or  less  by  the  principles  of  sympathy 
and  imitation;  and  this  social  part  of  our 
nature  he  is  bound  to  press  into  the  service  of 
Christianity. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks 
on  the  duty  of  aiding  Christianity  by  our 
example,  that  religion  is  to  be  worn  osten- 
tatiously, and  that  the  Christian  is  studiously 
to  exhibit  himself  and  his  good  works  for 
imitation.  That  same  book  which  enjoins  us 
to  be  patterns,  tells  us  to  avoid  parade,  and 
even  to  prefer  entire  secrecy  in  our  charities 
and  our  prajrers.  Nothing  destroys  the  weight 
of  example  so  much  as  labour  to  make  it 
striking  and  observed.  Goodness,  to  be  in- 
teresting, must  be  humble,  modest,  unassum- 
ing, not  fond  of  show,  not  waiting  for  great 
and  conspicuous  occasioi>s,  but  disclosing  it- 
self without  labour  and  without  design  in  pious 
and  benevolent  offices,  so  simple,  so  minute, 
so  steady,  so  habitual,  that  they  will  carry  a 
conviction  of  the  singleness  and  purity  of  the 
heart  from  which  they  proceed.  Such  good- 
ness is  never  lost.  It  glorifies  itself  by  the 
very  humility  which  encircles  it,  just  as  the 
lights  of  heaven  often  break  with  peculiar 
splendour  through  the  cloud  which  threatened 
to  obscure  them. 

A  pure  example,  which  is  found  to  be  more 
consistent  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  known, 
is  the  best  method  of  preaching  and  extend- 
ing Christianity.  Without  it,  zeal  for  con- 
verting men  brings  reproach  on  the  cause. 
A  bad  man,  or  a  man  of  only  ordinary  good- 
ness, who  puts  himself  forward  in  this  woric, 
throws  a  suspiciousness  over  the  effiarts  of 
better  men,  and  thus  the  world  come  to  set 
down  all  labour  for  spreading  Christianity  as 
mere  pretence.  Let  not  him  who  will  not 
submit  to  the  toil  of  making  himself  better, 
become  a  reformer  at  home  or  abroad.  Let 
not  him  who  is  known  to  be  mean,  or  dis- 
honest, or  intriguing,  or  censorious,  or  unkind 
in  his  neighbourhood,  talk  of  his  concern  for 
other  men's  souls.  His  life  is  an  injury  to 
religion,  which  his  contributions  of  zeal,  or 
even  of  wealth,  cannot  repair,  and  its  inju- 
riousncss  is  aggravated  by  these  very  at- 
tempts to  expiate  its  guilt,  to  reconcile  him 
to  himself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  gp'eatest  obstruc- 
tion to  Christianity  in  heathen  countries  is 
the  palpable  and  undeniable  depravity  of 
Christian  nations.  They  abhor  our  religion 
because  we  are  such  unhappy  specimens  of 
it.  They  are  unable  to  read  our  books,  but 
they  can  read  our  lives ;  and  what  wonder  if 
they  reject  with  scorn  a  system  under  which 
the  vices  seem  to  have  flourished  so  lux- 
uriantly. The  Indian  of  both  hemispheres 
has  reason  to  set  down  the  Christian  as  little 
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better  than  himself.  He  associates  with  the 
name,  perfidy,  fraud,  rapacity,  and  slaughter. 
Can  we  wonder  that  he  is  unwilling  to  receive 
a  religion  from  the  hand  which  has  chained 
or  robbed  him?  Thus,  bad  example  is  the 
great  obstruction  to  Christianity  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home;  and  perhaps  Uttle  good  is 
to  be  done  abroad  until  we  become  better  at 
home,  until  real  Christians  understand  and 
practise  their  religion  more  thoroughly,  and 
by  their  example  and  influence  spread  it 
among  their  neighbours  and  through  their 
country,  so  that  the  aspect  of  Christian  na- 
tions shall  be  less  shocking  and  repulsive  to 
the  Jew,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan.  Our  first 
labour  should  be  upon  ourselves  ;  and  indeed 
if  our  reUgion  be  mcapable  of  bearing  more 
fruit  among  ourselves,  it  hardly  seems  to  de- 
serve a  very  burning  seal  for  its  propagation. 
The  question  is  an  important  one,— Would 
much  be  gained  to  heathen  countries  were  we 
to  make  them  precisely  what  nations  called 
Christians  now  are?  That  the  change  would 
be  benefidal,  we  grant ;  but  how  many  dark 
stains  would  remain  on  their  characters  I 
Thev  would  continue  to  fight  and  shed  blood 
as  they  now  do.  to  resent  injuries  hotly,  to 
worship  present  gain  and  distinction,  and  to 
pursue  the  common  business  of  life  on  the 
principles  of  undisguised  selfishness;  and 
they  would  learn  one  lesson  of  iniquity  which 
they  have  not  yet  acquired,  and  that  is,  to 
condemn  and  revile  their  brethren  who  should 
happen  to  view  the  most  perplexed  points  of 
theology  differently  from  themselves.  The 
truth  IS,  Christian  nations  want  a  genuine 
reformation,  one  worthy  of  the  name,    lliey 


need  to  have  their  real  directed,  not  so  fbuch 
to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  abroad  as  to 
the  application  of  its  plain  precepts  to  their 
daily  business,  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  the  treatment  of  their  domestics  and 
dependants,  and  to  their  social  and  religious 
intercourse.  They  need  to  understand  that 
a  man's  piety  is  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much 
by  his  professions  or  direct  religious  exercises 
as  by  a  conscientious  surrender  of  his  will, 
passions,  worldly  interests,  and  prejudices, 
to  the  acknowledged  duties  of  Christianity, 
and  especially  by  a  philanthropy  resembling 
in  its  great  features  of  mildness,  activity,  and 
endurance,  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  need 
to  give  up  their  severe  inquisition  into  their 
neighbours'  opinions,  and  to  begin  in  earnest 
to  seek  for  themselves,  and  to  communicate 
to  others,  a  nobler  standard  of  temper  and 
practice  than  they  have  yet  derived  from  the 
Scriptures.  In  a  word,  they  need  to  learn 
the  real  value  and  design  of  Christianity  by 
the  only  thorough  and  effectual  process ;  that 
is.  by  drinking  deeply  into  its  spirit  of  love 
to  God  and  man.  If.  m  this  age  of  societies, 
we  should  think  it  wise  to  recommend  another 
institution  for  the  propagation  of  Christianitv. 
it  would  be  one  the  members  of  which  should 
be  pledged  to  assist  and  animate  one  another 
in  living  according  to  the  Sennon  on  the 
Mount.  How  far  such  a  measure  would  be 
effectual  we  venture  not  to  predict;  but  of 
one  thing  we  are  sure,  that,  should  it  prosper, 
it  would  do  more  for  spreading  the  Gospel 
than  all  other  associations  which  are  now 
receiving  the  patronage  of  the  Christian 
world. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY: 
Discourse  at  the  Dedication  of  Divinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  1826. 


LUICB  hr.  3a :  "  His  word  wu  with  power." 

We  are  assembled  to  set  apart  and  consecrate 
this  building  to  the  education  of  teachers  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Regarding,  as  we  do. 
this  religion  as  God's  best  gift  to  mankind, 
we  look  on  these  simple  walls,  reared  for  this 
hol^  and  benevolent  work,  with  an  interest 
which  more  splendid  edifices,  dedicated  to 
inferior  purposes,  would  fail  to  inspire.  We 
thank  God  for  the  zeal  which  has  erected 
them.  We  thank  Him  for  the  hope  that  here 
will  be  trained,  and  hence  will  go  forth,  able 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament  God  ac- 
cept our  offering  and  fulfil  our  trust  1  May 
He  shpd  on  this  spot  the  copious  dew  of  his 
grace,  and  compaiss  it  with  bis  favour  as  with 
a  shield  I 


To  what  end  do  we  devote  this  building? 
How  may  this  end  be  accomplished?  These 
questions  will  guide  our  present  reflections. 

To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  in 
various  forms  or  expanded  into  various  par- 
ticulars. From  this  wide  range  of  topics  I 
shall  select  one  which,  from  its  comprehen- 
siveness and  importance,  will  be  acknowledged 
to  deserve  peculiar  attention.  I  say.  then, 
that  this  edifice  is  dedicated  to  the  training 
of  ministers,  whose  word,  like  their  Master's, 
shall  be  **with  power"  Power,  energy.  eflS- 
ciency.  that  is  the  endowment  to  be  com- 
municated most  assiduously  by  a  theological 
institution.  Such  is  the  truth  which  I  would 
now  develop.      My  meaning  may  easily  be 
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ezplaiiied.    By  the  power  of  which  I  have 
spoken  I  mean  that  strong  action  of  the  under- 
standing, conscience,  and  heart,  on  moral  and 
rehgious  truth,  through  which  the  preacher  is 
qoidcened  and  qualified  to  awaken  the  same 
strong  action  in  others.     I  mean  energy  of 
thou^t  and  ieeling  in  the  minister,  creating 
for  itself  an  appropriate  expression,  and  pro- 
pagating itsdf  to  the  hearer.      What  this 
power  is  all  men  understand  by  experience. 
All  know  how  the  same  truth  differs  when 
dispensed  by  difierenl  lips;   how  doctrines, 
inert  and  uninteresting  as  expounded  by  one 
teacher,  come  fxaugfat  with  life  from  another — 
arrest  attention,  rotise  emotion,  and  give  a 
new  spring  to  the  soul.     In  declaring  this 
power  to  be  the  great  object  of  a  theological 
institution,  I  announce  no  discoverv.     I  say 
nothing  new.      But  this    truth.   like  many 
others,  is  too  often  acknowledged  only  to  be 
slighted.     It  needs  to  be  brought  out,  to  be 
made  prominent,  to  become  the  living,  guid- 
ing principle  of  education  for  the  ministry. 
Power,  then,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  great  good  to 
be  communicated  by  theological  institutions. 
To  impart  knowledge  is  indeed  their  indis- 
pensable duty,  but  not  their  whole,  nor  most 
arduous,  nor  highest  work.  Knowledge  is  the 
means,  power  the  end.     The  former,  when 
accumulated,  as  it  often  is,  with  no  strong 
action  of  tlie  intellect,  no  vividness  of  con- 
ception, no  depth  of  conviction,  no  force  of 
feeling,  is  of  little  or  no  worth  to  the  preacher. 
It  comes  from  him  as  a  faint  echo,  with  nothing 
of  that  mysterious  eneigy  which  strong  con- 
viction throws  into  style  and  utterance.    His 
breath,  which  should  kindle,  chiUs  his  hearers, 
and  'the  nobler  the  truth  with  which  he  is 
charged  the  less  he  succeeds  in  carrying  it  far 
Into  men's  souls.    We  want  more  than  know- 
ledge.   We  want  force  of  thought,  feeling, 
4uid  purpose.      What  profits  it  to  arm  the 
pupil  with  weapons  of  heavenly  temper,  unless 
his  hands  be  nerved  to  wield  them  with  vigour 
and  success?    The  word  of  God  is  indeed 
"  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword;"  but  when  committed  to 
him  who  has  no  kindred  energy,  it  does  not 
and  cannot  penetrate  the  mind.   Power  is  the 
attribute  which  crowns  all  a  minister's  accom- 
plishments.    It  is  the  centre  and  grand  result 
in  which  all   his  studies,  meditations,  and 
prajrers  should  meet,  and  without  which  his 
office  becomes  a  form  and  a  show.    And  yet 
bow  seldom  is  it  distinctly  and  earnestly  pro- 
posed as  the  chief  qualifilcation  for  the  sacred 
office  I    How  seldom  do  we  meet  it  I    How 
often  does  preaching  remind  us  of  a  child's 
arrows  shot  against  a  fortress  of  adamant  I 
How  often  does  it  seem  a  mock  fight  1    We 
do  not  see  the  earnestness  of  real  warfare ;  of 
men  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
good.     We  want  powerful  mUUsters,  not 


graceful  declaimeis,  not  elegant  essayists,  but 
men  fitted  to  act  on  men,  to  make  themselves 
ftlt  in  society. 

I  have  said  that  the  communication  of 
power  is  the  great  end  of  a  theological  in- 
stitution. Let  not  this  word  give  alarm. 
I  mean  by  it,  as  you  must  have  seen,  a 
very  different  power  from  that  which  min- 
isters once  possessed,  and  which  some  still 
covet.  There  have  been  times  when  the 
clergy  were  rivals  in  dominion  with  kings  ; 
when  the  mitre  even  towered  above  the  dia- 
dem ;  when  the  priest,  shutting  God's  word 
on  the  people,  and  converting  its  threatenings 
and  promises  into  instruments  of  usurpation, 
was  able  to  persuade  men  that  the  soul's 
everlasting  doom  hung  on  his  ministry,  and 
even  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sway  over 
fiery  and  ferocious  spirits  which  revolted 
against  all  other  control.  This  power,  suited 
to  bart)arous  times,  and,  as  some  imagine,  a 
salutary  element  of  society  in  rude,  lawless 
ages,  has  been  shaken  almost  everywhere  by 
the  progress  of  intellect ;  and  in  Protestant 
countries  it  is  openly  reprobated  and  re- 
nounced. It  is  not  to  re-establish  this  that 
these  walls  have  been  reared.  We  trust  that 
they  are  to  be  bulwailcs  agaiiftt  its  encroach- 
ments, and  that  they  are  to  send  forth  influ- 
ences more  and  more  hostile  to  every  form  of 
spiritual  usurpation. 

Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is  now 
so  fallen  and  so  contemned  that  to  disclaim 
or  to  oppose  it  seems  a  waste  of  words  ?  I 
should  rejoice  to  yield  mjrself  to  this  belief. 
But  unhappity  the  same  enslaving  and  de- 
grading power  may  grow  up  under  Protestant 
as  under  Catholic  institutions.  In  all  ages 
and  all  chiuxhes  terror  confers  a  tremendous 
influence  on  him  who  can  spread  it ;  and 
through  this  instrument  the  Ptotestant  min- 
ister, whilst  disclaiming  Papal  pretensions,  is 
able,  if  so  minded,  to  bmld  tip  a  spiritual 
despotism.  That  this  means  of  subjugating 
the  mind  should  be  too  freely  used  and  dread- 
fully perverted,  we  cannot  wonder,  when  we 
consider  that  no  talent  is  required  to  spread  a 
panic,  and  that  coarse  minds  and  hard  hearts 
are  signally  gifted  for  this  work  of  torture. 
The  progress  of  intelligence  is  undoubtedly 
narrowing  the  power  which  the  minister  gains 
by  excessive  appeals  to  men's  fears,  but  has 
hi  no  means  destroyed  it ;  for  as  yet  the 
intellect,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  has 
exerted  itself  comparatively  little  on  religion ; 
and  ignorance  begetting  a  passive,  servile 
state  of  mind,  the  preacher,  if  so  disposed, 
finds  little  difficulty  in  breaking  some,  if  not 
many  spirits,  by  terror.  The  effects  of  this 
ill-gotten  power  are  mournful  on  the  teacher 
and  the  taught.  The  panic-smitten  hearer, 
instructed  that  safety  is  to  be  found  in  bowing 
to  an  unintelligible  creed,  and  too  agiuted 
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for  deliberate  and  vigorous  thought,  resigns  nature's  loveliest  and  sublimest  scenerjr  never 
himself  a  passive  subject  to  his  spiritual  wears.  He  is  to  speak  not  of  this  world  only, 
guides,  and  receives  a  faith  by  which  he  is  but  of  invisible  and  more  advanced  states  of 
debaseid.  Nor  does  the  teacher  escape  unhurt ;  being ;  x)f  a  world  too  spiritual  for  the  fleshy 
for  all  lisurpation  on  men's  understandings  eye  to  see.  but  of  which  a  presage  and  earnest 
begets  in  him  who  exercises  it  a  dread  and  may  be  found  in  the  enlightened  and  purified 
resistance  of  the  tpith  which  threatens  its  mind.  He  has  to  speak  of  virtue,  of  human 
subversion.  Hence  ministers  have  so  often  perfection,  of  the  love  which  is  due  to  the 
fallen  behind  their  ag:e,  and  been  the  chief  Universal  Father  and  to  fellow-beings,  of  the 
foes  of  the  master  spirits  who  have  improved  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  its  Creator,  and 
the  world.  They  have  felt  their  power  totter  of  all  the  duties  of  life  as  hallowed  and 
at  the  tread  of  an  independent  thinker.  By  elevated  by  a  reference  to  Qod  and  to  the 
a  kind  of  instinct,  thev  have  fought  against  future  world.  He  has  to  speak  of  sin,  that 
the  light  before  which  the  shades  of  super-  essential  evil,  thatonly  evil,  which,  by  its  un- 
stition  were  vanishing,  and  have  received  their  utterable  fearfulness,  makes  all  other  calami- 
punishment  in  the  darkness  and  degradation  ties  unworthy  of  the  name.  He  is  to  treat 
of  their  own  minds.  To  such  power  as  we  not  of  ordinary  Ufe,  nor  of  the  most  dis- 
have  described  we  do  not  dedicate  these  walls,  tinguished  agents  in  ordinary  histoxy,  but 
We  would  not  train  here,  if  we  qould,  agents  of  God's  supernatural  interpositions  ;  of  his 
of  terror  to  shake  weak  nerves,  to  disease  the  most  sensible  and  inunediate  providence ;  of 
imagination,  to  lay  a  spell  on  men's  faculties,  men  inspired  and  empowered  to  work  the 
to  guard  a  creed  by  fires  more  consuming  most  important  revolutions  in  society,  and 
than  those  which  burned  on  Sinai.  Believing  especially  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  oif  God, 
that  this  method  of  dominion  is  among  the  the  theme  of  prophecy,  the  revealer  of  grace 
chief  obstructions  to  an  enlightened  faith,  and  and  truth,  the  Saviour  from  sin,  the  conqueror 
abhorring  tyranny  in  the  pi^pit  as  truly  as  on  of  death,  who  hath  left  us  an  example  of 
the  throne,  we  would  consecrate  this  edifice  to  immaculate  virtue,  whose  love  passeth  know- 
the  subversion,  not  the  participation,  of  this  ledge,  and  whose  history — combining  the 
unhallowed  power.  strange  and  touching  contrasts  of  the  cross. 

Is  it.  then,  asked  what  I  mean  by  the  power  the  resurrection,  and  a  heavenly  throne — 
which  this  institution  should  aim  to  coipmu-  surpasses  all  other  records  in  inserest  and 
nicate  ?  I  onean  power  to  act  on  intelligent  grcmdeur.  He  has  to  speak  not  of  transitory 
and  free  beings,  by  means  proportioned  to  tlieir  concerns,  but  of  happiness  and  misery  trans- 
nature.  I  mean  power  to  call  into  healthy  cending  in  duration  and  degree  the  most 
exertion  the  intellect,  conscience,  afiectionSk  joyful  and  suffering  condition  of  the  present 
and  moral  will  of  the  hearer.  I  mean  force  state.  He  has  to  speak  of  the  fiuntly 
of  conception,  and  earnestness  of  style  and  shadowed  but  solemn  consummation  of  this 
elocution.  I  mean  that  truth  should  be  %  world's  eventful  history ;  of  the  coming  of 
vital  principle  in  the  soul  of  the  teacher,  and  the  Son  of  Man,  the  resurrection,  the  judg- 
shouM  come  from  him  as  a  reality.  I  mean  ment,  the  retributions  of  the  last  day.  Here 
that  his  whole  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  arc  subjects  of  intense  interest  They  claim 
should  be  summoned  to  his  work ;  that  a  and  should  call  forth  the  mind's  whole  power, 
tone  of  force  and  resolution  should  pervade  and  are  infinitely  wronged  when  uttered  with 
his  efforts ;  that,  throwing  his  soul  mto  his  cold  lips  and  from  an  unmoved  heart, 
cause,  he  should  plead  it  with  urgency,  and  If  we  next  consider  the  effects  which, 
should  concentrate  on  his  hearers  all  the  through  these  truths,  the  minister  is  to  pro- 
influences  which  consist  with  their  moral  duce,  we  shall  see  that  his  fimction  demands 
freedom.  and  should  be  characterised  by  power.     The 

Every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  first  purpose  of  a  minister  s  function,  which  is 
ministiY  vill  teach  us,  that  nothing  less  to  enlighten  the  undersunding  on  the  subject 
than  the  whole  amount  of  power  in  the  c^  religion,  is  no  easy  task ;  for  all  religious 
individual  can  satisfy  its  demands.  This  truth  is  not  obvious,  plain,  shining  with  ao 
we  learn,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  weight  irresistible  evidence,  so  that  a  glance  <^ 
and  grandeur  of  the  subjects  which  the  thought  will  give  the  hearer  possession  of 
minister  is  to  iUustnUe  and  enforce.  He  is  the  teacher's  mind.  We  sometimes  talk,  in- 
to speak  of  God.  the  King  and  Father  deed,  of  the  simplicity  of  religion,  as  if  it 
Eternal,  whose  praise  no  tongue  of  men  or  were  as  easy  as  a  child's  book,. as  if  it  might 
angels  can  worthily  set  forth.  He  is  to  speak  be  taught  with  as  little  laboiu-  as  the  alphabet, 
of  the  soul,  that  ray  of  the  Divinity,  the  But  all  analogy  forbids  us  to  beheve  that  the 
partaker  of  God's  own  immortality,  to  which  sublimest  truths  can  be  imparted  or  gained 
the  outward  universe  was  made  to  minister,  with  Uttle  thought  or  eftort,  and  the  pre- 
and  which,  if  true  to  itself,  will  one  day  be  valent  ignorance  confirms  this  presumption, 
clad  with  a  beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  Obstacles  neither  few  nor  amall  to  a  clear 
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apprehension  of  veligion  are  found  in  the 
invisibleness  of  its  objects  ;  in  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  Infinite  Creator  and 
the  finite  mind ;  in  the  proneness  of  human 
beings  to  judge  of  superior  natures  by  their 
own,  and  to  transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  affections  of 
sense  ;  in  the  perpetual  pressure  of  outward 
things  upon  the  attention ;  in  the  darkness 
which  sin  spreads  over  the  intellect ;  in  the 
igBorance  which  yet  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
human  mind  ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  in 
the  errors  and  superstitions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  past  ages,  and  which  exert 
an  unsuspected  power  on  our  whole  modes 
of  religious  thinking.  These  obstacles  are 
strengSiened  by  the  general  indisposition  to 
investigate  religion  freely  and  thoroughly. 
The  tone  of  authority  with  which  it  has  been 
taught,  the  terror  and  obscure  phraseology  in 
which  it  has  been  shrouded,  and  the  unlovely 
aq)eel  which  it  has  been  made  to  wear,  have 
concurred  to  repel  from  it  deliberate  and 
earnest  attention,  and  to  reconcile  men  to  a 
superficial  nnode  of  thinking,  which  they  would 
scorn  on  every  other  subject.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  early  inculcation  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  religion,  by  making  it  familiar,  expose 
it  to  n^lect.  The  result  of  all  these  un- 
favourable influences  is,  that  religious  truth 
is  more  indistinctly  apprehended,  is  more 
shadowy  and  unreal  to  the  multitude,  than 
any  other  truth  ;  and,  unhappily,  this  remark 
applies  with  almost  equal  truth  to  all  ranks  of 
society  and  all  orders  of  intellect.  The  loose 
oonoeptiona  of  Christianity  which  prevail 
among  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  do  not 
deserve  the  namoof  knowledge.  The  loftiest 
iQinds  among  us  seldom  put  forth  their 
strength  on  the  very  subject  for  which  intel- 
ligence was  especially  given.  A  great  revo- 
hiCion  is  needed  here.  The  human  intellect 
is  to  be  brought  to  act  on  religion  with  new 
power.  It  ought  to  prosecute  this  inquiry 
with  an  intenaeness  with  which  no  other  sub- 
ject IS  investigated.  And  does  it  require  no 
energy  in  the  teacher  to  awaken  this  power 
and  eameatness  of  thought  in  others,  to  bring 
religion  before  the  intellect  as  its  worthiest 
c^ject,  to  raise  men's  traditional,  lifeless, 
superficial  foith  into  deliberate,  profound 
conviction  ? 

That  the  ministry  should  be  characterized 
by  power  and  energy  will  be  made  more 
apparent,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  instituted 
to  quicken  not  only  the  intellect  but  the  con- 
science ;  to  enforce  the  obligations  as  well  as 
illustrate  the  truth  of  religion.  It  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  minister's  duty  to  bring 
home  the  guieral  principles  of  duty  to  the 
individual  mind;  to  turn  it  upon  itself;  to 
rouse  it  to  a  resolute,  impartial  survey  of  its 
whole  responsibilities  and  ill  deserts.    And  is 


not  energy  needed  lo  break  through  the 
barriers  of  pride  and  self-love,  and  to  place 
the  individual  before  a  tribunal  in  his  own 
breast,  as  solemn  and  searching  as  that  which 
awaits  him  at  the  last  day?  It  is  not  indeed 
so  difficult  to  rouse  in  the  timid  and  suscep- 
tible a  morbid  susceptibility  of  conscience,  to 
terrify  weak  people  into  the  idea  that  they 
are  to  answer  for  sins  inherited  from  the  first 
fallen  pair,  and  entailed  upon  them  by  a  stem 
necessity.  But  this  feverish  action  of  the 
conscience  is  its  weakness,  not  its  strength  ; 
and  the  teacher  who  woukl  rouse  the  moral 
sense  to  discriminating  judgment  and  health- 
ful feeling,  has  need  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  of 
power  than  is  required  to  darken  and  disease  it. 
Another  proof  that  the  ministry  should  be 
characterized  by  power,  is  given  to  us  by  the 
consideration  that  it  is  intended  to  act  on  the 
affections;  to  exhibit  religion  in  iu  loveli- 
ness and  venerableness,  as  well  as  in  its  truth 
and  obligation ;  to  concentrate  upon  it  all 
the  strength  of  moral  feeling.  The  Christian 
teacher  has  a  great  work  to  do  in  the  human 
heart.  His  function  has  for  its  highest  aim 
to  call  forth  towards  God  the  profoundest 
awe,  attachment,  trust,  and  joy.  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  Religion  demands 
that  He  who  is  supreme  in  the  universe  should 
be  supreme  in  the  human  soul.  God.  to 
whom  belongs  the  m3r5terious  and  incom- 
municable attribute  of  Infinity:  who  is  the 
ftilness  and  source  of  life  and  thought,  of 
beauty  and  power,  of  love  and  happiness ; 
on  whom  we  depend  more  intimately  than 
the  stream  on  the  fountain,  or  the  pknt  on 
the  earth  in  which  it  is  rooted,— this  Great 
Being  ought  to  call  forth  peculiar  emotions, 
and  to  move  and  sway  the  soul,  as  He  per- 
vades creation,  with  unrivalled  energy.  It  is 
his  distinction,  that  He  imites  in  his  nature 
infinite  majesty  and  infinite  benignity,  the 
most  awful  with  the  most  endearing  attributes, 
the  tenderest  relations  to  the  individual  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  universal  sovereign ;  and 
through  this  nature  He  is  fitted  to  act  on  the 
mind  as  no  other  being  can, — to  awaken  a 
love  more  intense,  a  veneration  more  pro- 
found, a  sensibiUty  of  which  the  soul  knows 
not  its  capacity  until  it  is  penetrated  and 
touched  by  God.  To  bring  the  created  mind 
into  living  union  with  the  Infinite  Mind,  so 
that  it  shall  respond  to  Him  through  its  whole 
being,  as  the  noblest  frmction  which  this 
harmonious  and  beneficent  universe  performs. 
For  this  revelation  was  given.  For  this 
the  ministry  was  instituted.  The  Christian 
teacher  is  to  "make  mora  audible,  and  to  in- 
terpret, the  voice  in  which  the  beauty  and 
awfuluess  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
fruitful  seasons,  storms  and  thunders,  recall 
men  to  their  Creator.  Still  more,  he  is  to 
tiun  them  to  the  clearer,  mikler,  more  at- 
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tractive  splendours  in  which  the  Divinity  is 
revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  great  purpose, 
I  repeat  it»  is  to  give  vitality  to  the  thought 
of  God  in  the  human  mind ;  to  make  his 
presence  felt;  to  make  Him  a  reality,  and 
the  most  powerful  reality  to  the  soul.  And 
is  not  this  a  work  requiring  energy  of  thought 
and  utterance?  Is  it  easy,  in  a  world  of 
matter  and  sense,  amidst  crowds  of  impressions 
rushing  in  from  abroad,  amidst  the  constant 
and  visible  agency  of  second  causes,  amidst 
the  anxieties,  toils,  pleasures,  dissipations,  and 
competitions  of  life,  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
society,  and  in  an  age  when  luxury  wars  with 
spirituality,  and  the  development  of  nature's 
resources  is  turning  men's  trust  from  the 
Creator, — is  it  easy,  amidst  these  gross  in- 
terests and  dbtracting  influences,  to  raise 
men's  minds  to  the  invisible  Divinity,  to  fix 
impressions  of  God  deeper  and  more  endur- 
ing than  those  which  are  received  from  all 
otner  beings,  to  make  Him  the  supreme 
object,  spring,  and  motive  of  the  soul  ? 

We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong  are 
the  affections  which  the  minister  is  to  awaken 
towards  God.  But  strength  of  religious  im- 
pression is  not  his  whole  work.  From  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature  this  very  strength 
has  its  dangers.  Religion,  in  becoming  fer- 
vent, often  becomes  morbid.  It  is  the  minis- 
ter's duty  to  inculcate  a  piety  characterized  by 
wisdom  as  much  as  by  warmth ;  to  meditate, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  between  the  reason  and 
the  affections,  so  that,  with  joint  energy  and 
in  bkssed  harmony,  they  may  rise  together 
and  offer  up  the  undivided  soul  to  God. 
Whoever  understands  the  strength  of  emo- 
tion in  man's  nature,  and  how  hardly  the 
balance  of  the  soul  is  preserved,  need  not  be 
told  of  the  arduousness  of  this  work.  De- 
vout people,  through  love  of  excitement,  and 
through  wrong  views  of  the  love  of  God,  are 
apt  to  cherish  the  devotional  feelings  at  the 
expense,  if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  other 
parts  of  our  nature.  They  seem  to  imagine 
tliat  piety,  Uke  the  Upas  tree,  makes  a  desert 
where  it  grows ;  that  the  mind,  if  not  the 
body,  needs  a  cloister.  The  natural  move- 
ments of  the  soul  are  repressed ;  the  social 
affections  damped ;  the  grace,  and  ornament, 
and  innocent  exhilarations  of  life  Crowned 
upon;  and  a  gloomy,  repulsive  religion  is 
cultivated,  which,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  its  privations,  claims  a  monopoly  of  God's 
favour,  abandoning  all  to  his  wrath  who  will 
not  assume  its  own  sad  livery  and  echo  its 
own  sepulchral  tones.  Through  such  exhi- 
bitions religion  has  lost  its  honour;  and 
though  the  most  ennobling  of  all  sentiments, 
dilating  the  soul  with  vast  thoughts  and  an 
unbounded  hope,  has  been  thought  to  contract 
and  degrade  it.  The  minister  is  to  teach 
an  earnest  but  enlight^ed  religion ;  ^  pi^y 


which,  far  fix>m  wasting  or  eradicating,  will 
protect,  nourish,  freshen  the  mind's  N'arious 
affections  and  powers ;  which  will  add  force 
to  reason,  as  well  as  ardour  to  the  heart; 
which  will  at  once  bind  us  to  God.  and 
cement  and  multiply  our  ties  to  our  families, 
otu*  country,  and  mankind;  which  will 
heighten  the  relish  of  life's  pleasures,  whilst 
it  kindles  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  a  purer 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  Religion  does 
not  mutilate  our  nature.  It  does  not  lay  waste 
our  human  interests  and  affections,  that  it 
may  erect  for  God  a  throne  amidst  cheerless 
and  solitary  ruins,  but  widens  the  range  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  enjoyment.  Such  is 
religion;  and  the  Christian  ministry — having 
for  its  end  the  communication  of  this  health- 
ful, well-proportioned,  and  all-comprehend- 
ing piety — demands  every  energy  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  utterance  which  the  individual 
can  bring  to  the  work. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the 
other  affections  and  sentiments  which  the 
ministry  is  instituted  to  excite  and  cherish, 
and  I  hasten  to  another  object  of  the  Christian 
teacher,  which,  to  those  who  know  themselves, 
will  peculiarly  illustrate  the  power  which  his 
office  demands.  It  is  his  duty  to  rouse  men 
to  self-conflict,  to  warfare  with  the  evil  in 
their  own  hearts.  This  is  in  truth  the  su- 
preme evil.  The  sorest  calamities  of  life — 
sickness,  poverty,  scorn,  dungeons,  and 
death —form  a  less  amount  of  desolation  and 
suffering  than  is  included  in  that  one  word, 
sin,— in  revolt  from  God,  in  disloyalty  to 
conscience,  in  the  tyraimy  of  the  passions,  in 
the  thraldom  of  the  soul's  noblest  powers. 
To  redeem  men  from  sin  was  Christ's  ^reat 
end.  To  pierce  them  with  a  new  consaous- 
ness  of  sin,  so  that  they  shall  groan  under  it 
and  strive  against  it,  and  through  prayer  and 
watching  master  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
minister^  work.  Let  him  not  satisfy  himself 
with  awakening  by  his  eloquence  occasional 
emotions  of  gratitude  or  sympathy.  He 
must  rouse  the  soul  to  solemn,  stem  resolve 
against  its  own  deep  and  cherished  corrup- 
tions, or  he  only  makes  a  show  of  assault, 
and  leaves  the  foe  intrenched  and  unbroken 
within.  We  see,  then,  the  arduousness  of 
the  minister's  work.  He  is  called  to  war 
with  the  might  of  the  human  passions,  with 
the  whole  power  of  moral  evil.  He  is  to 
enlist  men.  not  for  a  crusade,  nor  for  exter- 
mination of  heretics,  but  to  fight  a  harder 
battle  within,  to  expel  sin  in  all  its  forms, 
and  especially  their  besetting  sins,  from  the 
strongholds  of  the  heart.  I  Know  no  task  so 
arduous,  none  which  demands  equal  power. 

I  shall  take  but  one  more  view  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Christian  ministry  was 
instituted,  and  from  which  we  infer  that  it 
should  be  fr;»ught  with  energy.     It  is  the 
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dntj  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  call  forth  fai 
the  soul  a  conviclion  of  its  immortality,  a 
thirst  for  a  higher  existence,  and  a  grandeur 
and  elevation  of  sentiment  becoming  a  being 
who  is  to  live,  enjoy,  and  advance  for  ever. 
His  business  is  with  men,  not  as  inhabitants 
of  this  world,  but  as  related  to  invisible 
beings  and  to  pmrer  and  happier  worlds.  The 
minister  shoukt  look  with  reverence  on  the 
human  soul,  as  having  within  itself  the  germ 
of  heaven.  He  should  recognize,  in  the 
ignorant  and  unimproved,  vast  spiritual  facul- 
nes  given  for  perpetual  enlaigement,  just  as 
the  artist  of  genius  sees  in  the  unhewn 
marble  the  capacity  of  being  transformed 
into  a  majesty  and  g^race  which  will  command 
the  admiration  of  ages.  In  correspondence 
with  these  views,  let  him  strive  to  quicken 
men  to  a  consciousness  of  their  inward  nature 
and  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and  to  raise  their 
steadfast  aim  and  hope  to  its  interminable 
progress  and  felicity.  Such  is  his  function, 
rerhaps  I  may  be  told  that  men  are  incapable 
of  rising,  under  the  best  instruction,  to  this 
height  of  thought  and  feeling.  But  let  us 
never  despair  of  our  race.  There  is,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  human  soul  a  deep  consciousness, 
which  responds  to  him  who  sincerely,  and 
with  the  language  of  reality,  speaks  to  it  of 
the  great  and  everlasting  purposes  for  which 
it  ^-as  created.  There  are  sublime  instincts 
in  man.  There  is  in  hiunan  nature  a  want 
which  the  world  cannot  supply;  a  thirst  for 
objects  on  which  to  pour  forth  more  fervent 
admiration  and  love  than  visible  things 
awaken  ;  a  thirst  for  the  unseen,  the  infinite, 
and  the  everhisting.  Most  of  you  who  hear 
have  probably  had  moments  when  a  new 
light  has  seemed  to  dawn,  a  new  life  to  stir 
within  you ;  when  yon  have  aspired  after  an 
unknown  good ;  when  you  have  been  touched 
by  moral  greatness  and  disinterested  love; 
when  you  liave  longed  to  break  every  chain 
of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  enjoy  a 
purer  being.  It  is  on  this  part  of  our  nature 
thsit  religion  is  founded.  To  this  Christianity 
is  addressed.  The  power  to  speak  to  this 
is  the  noblest  which  God  has  imparted  to 
man  or  angel,  and  should  be  coveted  above 
all  things  by  the  Christian  teacher. 

The  need  of  power  in  the  ministry  has 
been  made  apparent,  from  the  greatness  of 
the  truths  to  be  dispensed  and  the  effects  to 
be  wrought  by  the  Christian  teacher.  The 
question  then  comes,  How  may  the  student 
of  theology  be  aided  in  gaining  or  cherishing 
this  power?  Under  what  influences  should  he 
be  placed  ?  What  are  the  springs  or  founda- 
tions of  the  energy  which  he  needs  ?  How 
may  he  be  quickened  and  trained  to  act  most 
efficiently  on  the  minds  of  men  ?  In  answer- 
ing these  questions  we  of  course  determine 
the  character  which  belongs  to  a  theological 


histitution,  the  spirit  which  it  should  cherish, 
the  discipline,  the  mode  of  teaching,  the 
excitements,  which  it  should  employ.  From 
this  wide  range  I  shall  select  a  few  topics 
which  are  recommended  at  once  by  their  own 
importance  and  by  the  circiunstanoes  in  which 
we  are  now  placed. 

1.  To  tram  the  student  to  power  of  thought 
and  utterance,  let  him  be  left,  and,  still  more, 
encouraged,  to  free  investigation.  Without 
this  a  theological  institution  becomes  a  prison 
to  the  intellect  and  a  nuisance  to  the  church. 
The  mind  grows  by  free  action.  Confine  it 
to  beaten  paths,  prescribe  to  it  the  results  in 
which  all  study  must  end,  and  you  rob  it  of 
elasticity  and  life.  It  will  never  spread  to  its 
full  dimensions.  Teach  the  yotmg  man  that 
the  instructions  of  others  are  designed  to. 
quicken,  not  supersede  his  own  activity;  that 
he  has  a  divine  intellect  for  which  he  is  to 
answer  to  God,  and  that  to  surrender  it  to 
another,  is  to  cast  the  crown  from  his  head, 
and  to  yield  up  his  noblest  birthright.  En- 
courage him  in  all  great  questions  to  hear  both 
sides,  and  to  meet  fairly  the  point  of  every 
hostile  argument.  Guard  him  against  tam- 
pering with  his  own  mind,  against  silencing 
its  whispers  and  objections,  that  he  may 
enjoy  a  favourite  opinion  undistiubed.  Do 
not  give  him  the  shadow  for  the  substance  of 
freedom,  by  telling  him  to  inquire,  but  pre- 
scribing to  him  the  convictions  at  which  he 
must  stop.  Better  show  him  honestly  his 
chains  than  mock  the  slave  with  the  show  of 
liberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course.  It 
puts  to  hazard,  we  are  told,  the  religious 
principles  of  the  yotmg.  The  objection  is 
not  without  foundation.  The  danger  is  not 
unreal.  But  I  know  no  method  of  forming  a 
manly  intellect  or  a  manly  character  without 
danger.  Peril  is  the  element  in  which  power 
is  developed.  Remove  the  youth  from  every 
hazard,  keep  him  in  leading-strings  lest  he 
should  stray  into  forbidden  paths,  surround 
him  with  do\m  lest  he  should  be  injured  by  a 
fidl,  shield  him  from  wind  and  storms,  and 

Sou  doom  him  to  perpetual  infancy.  All 
berty  is  perilous,  as  the  despot  truly  affirms ; 
but  who  wotild  therefore  seek  shelter  under  a 
despot's  throne  ?  Freedom  of  will  is  almost 
a  tremendous  gift ;  but  still  a  free  agent, 
with  all  his  capacity  of  crime,  is  infinitely 
more  interesting  and  noble  than  the  most 
harmonious  and  beautiful  machine.  Free- 
dom is  the  muse  of  intellectual  and  moral 
vigour.  Better  expose  the  mind  to  error 
than  rob  it  of  hardihood  and  individuality. 
Keep  not  the  destined  teacher  of  mankind 
from  the  perilous  fidd  where  the  battle  be- 
tween Truth  and  Falsehood  is  fought.  Let 
him  grapple  with  difficulty,  sophistry,  and 
error.     Truth  is  a  conquest,  and  no  man 
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holds  her  so  fast  as  he  who  has  won  her  by 
conflict. 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in  instil 
tutions  conducted  on  free  principles  is  very 
possible,  though  our  own  experience  gives  no 
ground  for  fear.  But  the  student  who,  with 
all  the  aids  to  Christian  belief  which  are  fur- 
nished in  a  theological  seminary,  still  falls 
a  prey  to  scepticism,  is  not  the  man  to  be 
trusted  with  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  is  radi- 
cally deficient.  He  wants  that  congeniality 
with  spiritual  and  lofty  truths  without  which 
the  evidences  of  religion  work  no  deep  con- 
viction, and  without  which  the  faith  that 
might  be  instilled  by  a  slavish  institution 
would  be  of  little  avail.  An  upright  mind 
may  indeed  be  distm'bed  and  shaken  for  a 
,  time  by  the  arguments  of  scepticism ;  but 
these  will  be  ultimately  repelled,  and,  like 
conquered  fo^,  will  strengthen  the  principle 
by  which  they  nave  been  subdued. 

Nothing,  I  am  sure,  can  give  power  like  a 
free  action  of  the  mind.  Accumulate  teachers 
and  books,  for  these  are  indispensable.  But 
the  best  teacher  is  he  who  awakens  in  his 
pupils  the  power  of  thought,  and  aids  them 
to  go  alone.  It  is  possible  to  weaken  and  en- 
cumber the  mind  by  too  much  help.  The  very 
splendour  of  a  teacher's  talents  may  injure 
the  pupil ;  and  a  superior  man,  who  is  more 
anxious  to  spread  his  own  creed  and  bis  own 
praise  than  to  nourish  a  strong  intellect  in 
others,  will  only  vraste  his  life  in  multiplying 
poor  copies,  and  in  sending  forth  into  the 
churches  tame  mimics  of  himself. 

To  free  inquiry,  then,  we  dedicate  these 
walls.  We  invite  into  them  the  ingenuous 
young  man,  who  prices  liberty  of  mind  more 
than  aught  within  the  flrift  of  sects  or  of  the 
world.  Let  Heaven's  tree  air  circulate,  and 
Heaven's  imobstructed  light  shine  here,  and 
let  those  who  shall  be  sent  hence  go  forth, 
not  to  echo  with  servility  a  creed  imposed  on 
their  weakness,  but  to  utter,  in  their  own 
man^  tones,  what  their  own  free  investigation 
and  deep  conviction  urge  them  to  pxesu^  ^ 
the  truth  of  God. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  to  give  power  to 
the  teacher,  he  should  be  imbued,  by  all  pos- 
sible inculcation  and  excitement,  with  a  su- 
preme and  invincible  love  of  truth.  This  is 
at  once  the  best  defence  against  the  perils  of 
free  inquiry,  and  the  inspirer  of  energy  both 
in  thought  and  utterance.  The  first  duty  of 
a  rational  being  is  to  his  own  intellect ;  for  it 
is  through  soundness  and  honesty  of  intellect 
that  he  is  to  learn  all  other  duties.  I  know 
no  virtue  more  important  and  apprc^riate  to 
a  teacher,  and  especially  a  religious  teachert 
than  fairness  and  rectitude  of  understanding 
—than  a  love  of  truth  stronger  than  the  lovo 
of  gain,  honour,  life  ;  and  y^.  so  £ar  from 
being  cherished,  this  virtue  has  been  warred 


against,  hunted  down,  driven  to  exile,  or 
doomed  to  the  stake,  in  almost  every  Christian 
country,  by  ministers,  churches,  reUgious 
seminaries,  or  a  maddened  populace.  In  the 
glorious  company  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  a 
high  rank  belongs  to  him  who,  superior  to 
the  frowns  or  the  sneers,  the  pity  or  the  wrath, 
which  change  of  views  would  brin^  upon  bim* 
and  in  opposition  to  the  warping  influences  of 
patronage,  of  private  friendship,  or  ambition, 
keeps  his  mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a  sacre4 
temple  for  truth,  ever  open  to  new  light  from 
Heaven ;  and  who,  faithful  to  his  deliberate 
convictions,  speaks  simply  and  firmly  what 
his  uncorruptoid  mind  bcuieves.  This  love  of 
truth  gives  power,  for  it  secures  a  growing 
knowledge  of  truth ;  and  truth  is  the  mighty 
weapon  by  which  the  victories  of  religion  are 
to  be  wrought  out.  This  endures^  whilst 
error  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay.  Truth 
is  an  emanation  from  God,  a  beam  of  his 
wisdom,  and  immutable  as  its  source,*  and 
although  its  first  influences  may  seem  to  be 
exceeded  by  those  of  error,  it  grows  stronger, 
and  strikes  deeper  toot,  amidst  the  fluctua- 
tions and  ruins  of  false  opinions.  Besides, 
this  loyalty  to  tx]ith  not  only  leads  to  its  ac- 
quisition, but,  still  more,  begets  a  vital  ac* 
quaintance  with  it,  a  peculiar  conviction, 
which  gives  directness,  energy,  and  authority 
to  teaching.  A  minister  who  has  been  reli- 
giously just  to  his  own  understanding  speaks 
with  a  tone  of  reality,  of  calm  confidence,  of 
conscious  uprightness,  which  cannot  b^  caught 
by  the  servile  repeater  of  other  men's  notions, 
or  by  the  passionate  champion  of  an  unexa- 
mined creed.  A  look,  an  accent,  a  word, 
from  a  single-hearted  inquirer  after  truth, 
expressing  bis  deliberate  convictions,  has  a 
peculiar  pow^  in  forti^ng  the  convictions  of 
others.  To  the  love  of  truth,  then,  be  these 
walls  oonsecrated,  and  here  may  eveiy  influ- 
ence be  combined  to  build  it  up  in  the  youthful 
heart ! 

3.  To  train  powerful  ministers,  let  an  in- 
stitution avail  itself  of  the  means  of  forming 
a  devotional  spirit,  and  imbuing  the  know- 
ledge of  the  student  with  religious  sensibility. 
Every  man  knows  that  a  cultivated  mind, 
under  strong  and  generous  emotion,  acquirer 
new  command  of  its  resources,  new  energy 
and  fulness  of  thought  and  expression : 
whilst  in  individuals  of  a  native  vigour  of 
intellect  feeling  sdmost  supplies  the  place  of 
culture,  inspiring  the  unlettered  teacher  with 
a  fervid,  resistless  eloquence,  which  no  ap- 
paratus of  books,  teachers,  criticism,  ancient 
languages,  and  general  literature  qui  impart. 
This  power  of  sensibility  to  fertilise  an4 
vivify  the  intellect  is  not  difficult  of  ej^)lana- 
tion.  A  strong  and  pure  affection  concent 
trates  the  attention  on  its  objects,  fastens  on 
them  the  whple  soul,  and  thus  gives  vividness 
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of  conception.  It  associates  intimately  all 
the  ideas  which  are  congenial  with  itself,  and 
thus  causes  a  rush  of  thought  into  the  mind 
in  moments  of  excitement.  Indeed,  a  strong 
emotion  seems  to  stir  up  the  soul  from  its 
foundations,  and  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to 
impregnate  with  its  own  fire,  whatever 
elements,  conceptions,  illustrations,  can  be 
pressed  into  its  own  service.  Hence  it  is  that 
even  ordinary  men,  strongly  moved,  abound 
in  arguments,  analogies,  and  fervent  appeals, 
which  nothing  but  sensibility  could  have 
taught.  Every  minister  can  probably  recollect 
periods  when  devotional  feeling  has  seemed 
to  open  a  new  foimtain  of  thought  in  the  soul. 
Religious  affection  instinctively  seeks  and 
seizes  the  religious  aspect  of  things.  It 
discerns  the  marks  of  God,  and  proofs  and 
illustrations  of  divine  truth,  in  all  nature  and 
providence,  and  seems  to  surround  the  mind 
with  an  atmosphere  which  spreads  its  own 
warm  hues  on  every  object  which  enters  it. 
This  attraction,  or  affinity,  if  I  may  so  say, 
which  an  emotion  establishes  among  the 
thoughts  which  accord  with  itself,  is  one  of 
the  very  important  laws  of  the  mind,  and  is 
chiefly  manifested  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and 
all  the  higher  efforts  of  intellect  by  which 
man  sways  bis  fellow-beings.  Religious 
feeling,  then,  is  indispensable  to  a  powerful 
minister.  Without  it  learning  and  fancy  may 
please,  but  cannot  move  men  profoundly  and 
permanently.  It  is  this  which  not  only  sug- 
gests ideas,  but  gives  felicity  and  energy  of 
expression.  It  prompts  "the  words  that 
bum ; "  those  mysterious  combinations  of 
speech  which  send  the  speaker's  soul  like 
lightning  through  his  hearers,  which  breathe 
new  life  mto  old  and  faded  truths,  and  cause 
an  instantaneous  gush  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  susceptible  minds. 

We  dedicate  this  institution,  then,  to  reli- 
gious feeling.  Here  let  the  heart  muse  till 
the  fire  bums.  Here  let  prayer,  joined  with 
meditation  on  nature  and  Scripture,  and  on 
the  fervid  writings  of  devout  men,  awaken 
the  whole  strength  of  the  affections.  But  on 
no  point  is  caution  more  needed  than  on 
tills.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  we  want 
genuine  feeling;  not  its  tones,  looks,  and 
gestures,  not  a  forced  ardour  and  factitious 
zeaL  Woe  to  that  institution  where  the 
young  man  is  expected  to  repeat  the  language 
of  emotion  whether  he  feel  it  or  not ;  where 
perpetual  pains  are  taken  to  chafe  the  mind 
to  a  warmth  which  it  cannot  sustain.  The 
affections  are  delicate  and  must  not  be  tam- 
pered with.  They  cannot  be  compelled. 
Hardly  anything  is  more  blighting  to  genuine 
sensibility  than  to  assume  its  tones  and  badge 
where  it  does  not  exist.  Exhort  the  student 
to  cherish  devout  ieeUng  by  intercourse  with 
God,  and  with  those  whom  God  has  touched. 


But  exhort  him  as  strenuously  to  abstain  from 
every  sign  of  emotion  which  the  heart  does 
not  prompt.  Teach  him  that  nothing  grieves 
more  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  sooner  closes  the 
mind  against  heavenly  influences,  than  m- 
sincerity.  Teach  him  to  be  simple,  ingenu- 
ous, true  to  his  own  soul.  Better  be  cold 
than  aflect  to  feel.  In  truth,  nothing  is  so 
cold  as  an  assumed,  noisy  enthusiasm.  Its 
best  emblem  is  the  northern  blast  of  winter, 
which  freezes  as  it  roars.  Be  this  spot  sacred 
to  Christian  ingenuousness  and  sincerity  !  Let 
it  never  be  polluted  by  pretence,  by  affected 
fervour,  by  cant  and  theatric  show  I 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  ministry 
is  Faith;  by  which  we  mean  not  a  general 
belief  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  a  con- 
fidence in  the  grea(  results  which  this  religion 
and  the  ministry  are  intended  to  promote.  It 
has  often  been  observed,  that  a  strong  faith 
tends  to  realize  its  objects ;  that  all  things 
become  possible  to  him  who  thinks  them  so. 
Trust  and  hope  breathe  animation  and  force. 
He  who  despains  of  great  effects  never  accom- 
phshes  them.  All  great  works  have  been  the 
results  of  a  strong  confidence  inspiring  and 
sustaining  strong  exertion.  The  young  man 
who  cannot  conceive  of  higher  effects  of  the 
ministrv  than  he  now  beholds,  who  thinks 
that  Christianity  has  spent  all  its  energies 
in  producing  the  mediocrity  of  virtue  which 
characterizes  Christendom,  and  to  whom  the 
hiunan  soul  seems  to  have  put  forth  its  whole 
power  and  to  have  reached  its  full  growth  iq 
religion,  has  no  call  to  the  ministry.  Let  not 
such  a  man  put  forth  his  nerveless  hands  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  cause.  A  voice  of 
confidence  has  been  known  to  rally  a  retreat- 
ing army  and  to  lead  it  back  to  victory ;  and 
this  spirit-stirring  tone  belongs  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Christian  host.  The  minister,  indeed, 
ought  to  see  and  feel,  more  painfully  than 
other  men,  the  extent  and  power  of  moral 
evil  in  individuals,  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
world.  Let  him  weep  over  the  ravages  of 
sin.  But  let  him  feel,  too,  that  the  mightiest 
power  of  the  universe  is  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  virtue ;  and  with  sorrow  and  fear  let  him 
join  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  cause  of  human 
nature.  Let  him  look  on  men  as  on  mys- 
terious beings  endued  with  a  spiritual  life,  with 
a  deep  central  principle  of  holy  and  disin- 
terested love,  with  an  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  which  was  made  to  be  receptive  of 
God.  To  nourish  this  hopeful  spirit,  this 
strengthening  confidence,  it  is  important  that 
the  minister  should  understand  and  feel  that 
he  is  not  acting  alone  in  his  efforts  for  religk>n, 
but  in  union  with  God  and  Christ,  and  good 
beings  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  L<et  him 
regard  the  spiritual  renovation  of  mankind  as 
God's  chief  purpose,  for  which  natuie  and 
providence  are  leagued  in  holy  co-operation ; 
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Let  him  feel  himself  joined  in  counsel  and 
labour  with  that  great  body  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head,  with  the  noble  brotherhood  of 
apostles  and  martyrs,  of  the  just  made  perfect, 
and,  I  will  add,  of  angels ;  and  speaking  with 
a  faith  becoming  this  sublime  association,  he 
will  not  speak  in  vain.  To  this  faith,  to  pro- 
phetic hope,  to  a  devout  trust  in  the  glonous 
issues  of  Christianity,  we  dedicate  these  walls ; 
and  may  God  here  train  up  teachers  worthy 
to  mingle  and  bear  a  part  with  the  hol^  of 
both  worlds  in  the  catise  of  man's  redemption ! 
5.  Again,  that  the  ministry  may  be  imbued 
with  new  power,  it  needs  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  reform.  They  who  enter  it  should  feel 
that  it  may  be  improved.  We  live  in  a 
stirring,  advancing  age;  and  shall  not  the 
noblest  function  on  earth  partake  of  the 
general  progress  ?  Why  is  the  future  ministry 
to  be  a  servile  continuation  of  the  past? 
Have  all  the  methods  of  operating  on  human 
beings  been  tried  and  exhausted  ?  Are  there 
no  unessayed  passages  to  the  human  heart  ? 
If  we  Uve  in  a  new  era,  must  not  religion  be 
exhibited  under  new  aspects  or  in  new  re- 
lations? Is  not  scepticism  taking  a  new  form? 
Has  not  Christianity  new  foes  to  contend  with  ? 
And  are  there  no  new  weapons  and  modes  of 
warfare  by  which  its  triumphs  are  to  be  en- 
sured ?  If  human  nature  is  manifesting  itself 
in  new  lights,  and  passing  through  a  new  and 
most  interesting  stage  of  its  progress,  shall  it 
be  described  by  the  commonplaces,  and  ap- 
pealed to  exclusively  by  the  motives,  which 
belonged  to  earlier  periods  of  society  ?  May 
not  the  mind  have  become  susceptible  of 
nobler  incitements  than  those  which  suited 
ruder  times  ?  Shall  the  minister  linger  behind 
his  age.  and  be  dragged  along,  as  he  often  has 
been,  in  the  last  ranks  of  improvement  ?  Let 
those  who  are  to  assume  the  ministry  be 
taught  that  they  have  something  more  to  do 
than  to  handle  old  topics  in  old  ways,  and  to 
walk  in  beaten  and  long-worn  paths.  Let 
them  inauire  if  new  powers  and  agents 
may  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  human 
character.  Is  it  incredible  that  the  progress 
of  intellect  and  knowledge  should  develop 
new  resources  for  the  teacher  of  religion  as 
well  as  for  the  statesman,  the  artist,  the 
philosopher?  Are  there  no  new  combinations 
and  new  uses  of  the  elements  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  the  elements  of  nature  ?  Is  it 
impossible  that  in  the  vast  compass  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  nature,  of  Providence,  and  of  the 
soul,  there  should  be  undisclosed  or  dimly- 
defined  truths  which  may  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  human  mind  ?  We  dedicate  this  place 
not  only  to  the  conthiuance  but  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  ministry;  and  let  this 
improvement  begin,  at  once,  in  those  par- 
ticulars where  the  public,  if  not  the  clergy, 
feel  it  to  be  wanted.    Let  those  who  are  to 


be  educated  here  be  admonished  against  the 
frigid  eloquence,  the  school-boy  tone,  the 
inanimate  diction  too  common  in  tlie  pulpit, 
and  which  would  be  endured  nowhere  else. 
Let  them  speak  in  tones  of  truth  and  nature, 
and  adopt  the  style  and  elocution  of  men  who 
have  an  urgent  work  in  hand,  and  who  are 
thirsting  for  the  regeneration  of  individuals 
and  societv. 

6.  Another  source  of  power,  too  obvious 
to  need  elucidation,  yet  too  important  to  be 
omitted,  is  an  independent  spirit.  By  which 
I  mean  not  an  unfeeling  defiance  of  the 
opinions  and  usages  of  society,  but  that  moral 
courage  which,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  reverently  hears  and  feariesshr  obeys 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  God.  He  who 
would  instruct  men  must  not  fear  them.  He 
who  is  to  reform  society  must  not  be  anxious  to 
keep  its  level.  Dread  of  opinion  effeminates 
preaching  and  takes  from  truth  its  pimgency. 
The  minister  so  subdued  may  flourish  his 
weapons  in  the  air  to  the  admiration  of  spec- 
tators, but  will  never  pierce  the  conscience. 
The  minister,  like  the  good  knight,  should  be 
without  fear.  Let  him  cultivate  that  boldness 
of  speech  for  which  Paul  prayed.  Let  him 
not  flatter  great  or  small.  Let  him  not  wrap 
up  reproof  in  a  decorated  verbiage.  Let 
him  make  no  compromise  with  evil  because 
followed  by  a  multitude,  but  for  this  very 
cause  lift  up  against  it  a  more  earnest  voice. 
Let  him  beware  of  the  shackles  which  society 
insensibly  fastens  on  the  mind  and  the  tongue. 
Moral  courage  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  times. 
The  love  of  popularity  is  the  all-tainting  vice 
of  a  republic.  Besides,  the  increasing  con- 
nection between  a  minister  and  the  commimity, 
whilst  it  liberalizes  the  mind  and  counteracts 
professional  prejudices,  has  a  tendency  to 
enslave  him  to  opinion,  to  wear  away  the 
energy  of  virtuous  resolution,  and  to  change 
him  from  an  intrepid  guardian  of  virtue  and 
foe  of  sin,  into  a  merely  elegant  and  amiable 
companion.  Against  this  dishonourable  cow- 
ardice, which  smoothes  the  thoughts  and 
style  of  the  teacher,  until  they  glide  through 
the  ear  and  the  mind  without  giving  a  shock 
to  the  most  delicate  nerves,  let  the  young  man 
be  guarded.  We  dedicate  this  institution  to 
Christian  independence.  May  it  send  forth 
brave  spirits  to  the  vindication  of  truth  and 
religion  1 

7.  I  shall  now  close  with  naming  the 
chief  source  of  power  to  the  minister;  one, 
indeed,  which  has  been  in  a  measure  anti- 
cipated, and  all  along  implied,  but  which 
ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  a  more 
distinct  annunciation.  I  refer  to  that  spirit, 
or  frame,  or  sentiment,  in  which  the  love  of 
God,  the  love  of  men,  the  love  of  dutv,  meet 
as  their  highest  result,  and  in  which  they  are 
perfected  and  most  gloriously  displayed;   I 
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medn  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice— the  spirit 
of  martyrdom.  This  was  the  perfection  of 
Christ,  and  it  is  the  noblest  inspiration  which 
his  followers  derive  from  him.  Say  not  that 
this  is  ii  height  to  which  the  generality  of 
ministers  must  not  be  expected  to  rise.  This 
spirit  is  of  more  universal  obligation  than 
many  imagine.  It  enters  into  all  the  virtues 
which  deeply  interest  us.  In  truth,  there  is 
no  thorough  virtue  without  it.  Who  is  the 
upright  man?  He  who  would  rather  die 
than  defraud.  Who  the  good  parent?  He 
to  whom  his  children  are  dearer  than  life. 
Who  the  good  patriot  ?  He  who  counts  not 
life  dear  in  his  coimtry's  cause.  Who  the 
philanthropist?  He  who  forgets  himself  in 
an  absorbing  zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering— for  the  freedom,  virtue,  and  illu- 
mination of  men.  It  is  not  Christianity  alone 
which  has  taught  self-sacrifice.  Conscience 
and  the  divinity  within  us  have  in  all  ages 
borne  testimony  to  its  loveliness  and  gran- 
deur, and  history  borrows  from  it  her  chief 
splendours.  But  Christ  on  his  cross  has 
taught  it  with  a  perfection  unknown  before, 
and  bis  glory  consists  in  the  power  with 
which  he  breathes  it.  Into  this  spirit  Christ's 
meanest  disciple  is  expected  to  drink.  How 
much  more  the  teachers  and  guides  of  his 
church !  He  who  is  not  moved  with  this  sub- 
lime feature  of  our  religion,  who  cannot  rise 
above  himself,  who  cannot,  by  his  own  con- 
sciousness, comprehend  the  kindling  energy 
and  solemn  joy  which  pain  or  peril  in  a  noble 
cause  has  often  inspired, — he  to  whom  this 
language  is  a  mystery  wants  one  great  mark 
of  his  vocation  to  the  sacred  office.  Let  him 
enlist  under  any  standard  rather  than  the  cross. 
To  preach  with  power,  a  man  must  feel  Chris- 
tianity to  be  worthy  of  the  blood  which  it  has 
cost;  and,  espousing  it  as  the  chief  hope  of 
the  human  race,  must  contemn  life's  ordi- 
nary interests,  compared  with  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  advancing  it.  This  spirit  of 
self-exposure  and  self-surrender  throws  into 
preachers  an  energy  which  no  other  principle 
can  give.  In  truth,  such  power  resides  in 
disinterestedness,  that  no  man  can  under- 
stand his  full  capacity  of  thought  and  feeling 
— his  strength  to  do  and  suffer— until  he  gives 
himself,  with  a  single  heart,  to  a  great  and 
holy  cause.  New  facul  ties  seem  to  be  created, 
and  more  than  human  might  sometimes  im- 
parted, by  a  pure  fervent  love.  Most  of  us 
are  probably  strangers  to  the  resources  of 
power  in  our  own  breasts,  through  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  chains  of  selfishness.  We 
consecrate  this  institution,  then,  to  that  spirit 
of  martyrdom,  of  disinterested  attachment  to 
the  Christian  cause,  through  which  it  first 
triumphed,  and  for  want  of  which  its  triumphs 
are  now  slow.  In  an  age  of  luxury  and  self- 
indulgence,  we  would  devote  these  walls  to 


the  training  of  warm,  manly,  generous  spirits. 
May  they  never  shelter  the  self-seeking  slaves 
of  ease  and  comfort —  pupils  of  Epicurus 
rather  than  of  Christ !  God  send  from  this 
place  devoted  and  efficient  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  human  race  I 

My  friends,  I  have  insisted  on  the  need, 
and  illustrated  the  sources,  of  power  in  the 
ministry.  To  this  end  may  the  institution  in 
whose  behalf  we  are  now  met  together  be 
steadily  and  sacredly  devoted.  I  would  say 
to  its  guardians  and  teachers.  Let  this  be 
your  chief  aim.  I  would  say  to  the  students, 
Keep  this  in  sight  in  all  yoiur  studies.  Never 
forget  your  great  vocation ;  that  you  are  to 
prepare  yourselves  for  a  strong,  deep,  and 
beneficent  agency  on  the  minds  of  your  fellow- 
beings.  Everywhere  I  see  a  demand  for  the 
power  on  which  I  have  now  insisted.  The 
cry  comes  to  me  from  society  and  from  the 
church.  The  condition  of  sodetv  needs  a 
more  efficient  administration  of  Christianity. 
Great  and  radical  changes  are  needed  in  the 
community  to  make  it  Christian.  There  are 
those  indeed  who,  mistaking  the  courtesies 
and  refinements  of  civilised  life  for  virtue,  see 
no  necessity  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  world. 
But  civilization,  in  hiding  the  grossness,  does 
not  break  the  power  of  evil  propensities.  I^et 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Multitudes  are 
living  with  few  thoughts  of  God  and  of  the 
true  purpose  and  glory  of  their  being.  Among 
the  nominal  believers  in  a  Deity  and  in  a 
judgment  to  come,  sensuality  and  ambition, 
and  the  love  of  the  world,  sit  on  their  thrones 
and  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotence  of  preach- 
ing. Christianity  has  yet  a  hard  war  to  wage 
and  many  battles  to  win;  and  it  needs  in- 
trepid, powerful  ministers,  who  vrill  find  cour- 
age and  excitement,  not  dismay,  in  the 
strength  and  nimiber  of  their  foes. 

Christians,  you  have  seen  in  this  discourse 
the  purposes  and  claims  of  this  theological 
institution.  Offer  your  fervent  prayers  for 
its  prosperity.  Besiege  the  throne  of  mercy 
in  its  behalf.  Cherish  it  as  the  dearest  hope 
of  our  churches.  Enkuge  its  means  of  useful- 
ness, and  let  your  voice  penetrate  its  walls, 
calling  aloud  and  importunatelyfor  enlight- 
ened and  powerful  teachers.  Thus  joining 
in  effort  with  the  directors  and  instructors 
of  this  seminary,  doubt  not  that  God  will 
here  train  up  ministers  worthy  to  bear  his 
truth  to  present  and  future  generations.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  you  and  they  slumber,  you 
will  have  erected  these  walls,  not  to  nourish 
energy,  but  to  be  its  tomb,  not  to  bear  witness 
to  your  zeal,  but  to  be  a  melancholy  monu- 
ment of  fainting  effort  and  betrayed  truth. 

But  let  me  not  cast  a  cloud  over  the  pros- 
pects of  this  day.  In  hope  I  began— with 
nope  I  will  end.  This  institution  has  noble  dis- 
tinctions, and  has  afforded  animating  pledges. 
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It  is  eminently  a  free  institution,  an  asylum  us  then  proceed  to  the  work  which  has.brought 
from  the  spiritual  despotism  which,  in  one  us  together.  With  trust  in  God,  with  love 
shape  or  another,  overspreads  the  greatest  to  mankind,  with  unaflected  attachment  to 
part  of  Christendom.  It  has  already  given  Christian  truth,  with  earnest  wishes  for  its 
to  the  churches  a  body  of  teachers  who,  in  propagation  through  all  lands  and  Its-tauis- 
theological  acquisitions  and  ministerial  gifts,  mbsion  to  remotest  ages,  let  us  now  with  one 
need  not  shrimc  from  comparison  with  their  heart  and  one  voice  dedicate  this  edifice  to  the 
predecessors  or  contemporaries.  I  see  in  it  One  living  and  true  God,  to  Christ  and  his 
means  and  provisions,  nowhere  surpassed,  for  Church,  to  the  instructioU  and  regeneration 
training  up  enlightened,  free,  magnanimous,  of  the  human  soul, 
self-sacrificing  friends  of  truth.  In  this  hope  let 
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MatthbW  X.  16 :  "  Behold  I  sead  yon  forth  as  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  wolves :  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doTcs." 

THE  communication  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  is  the  most  important  office  committed 
to  men.  The  Son  of  God  came  into  the 
world  not  to  legislate  for  nations,  not  to  com- 
mand armies,  not  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
universal  monarchy;  but  to  teach  religion,  to 
establish  truth  and  holiness.  The  highest  end 
of  htmian  nature  is  duty,  virtue,  piety,  ex- 
cellence, moral  greatness,  spiritual  glory; 
and  he  who  effectually  labours  for  these  is 
taking  part  with  God  in  God's  noblest  work. 
The  Christian  ministry,  then,  which  has  for 
its  purpose  men's  spirittial  improvement  and 
salvation,  and  which  is  entrusted  for  this  end 
with  we^ons  of  heavenly  temper  and  power, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  God's  most 
beneficent  institutions  and  men's  most  honour- 
able labours.  The  occasion  requires  that  this 
institution  should  be  our  principal  topic. 

How  happy  a  change  has  taken  place  since 
the  words  of  Christ  in  the  text  were  spoken  I 
Ministers  are  no  longer  sent  forth  into  the 
midst  of  wolves.  Through  the  labours,  suf- 
ferings, and  triumphs  of  apostles,  martyrs, 
and  good  and  great  men  in  successive  ages, 
Christianity  has  become  the  professed  and 
honoured  religion  of  the  most  civilized 
nations,  and  its  preachers  are  exposed  to 
very  Afferent  temptations  from  those  oif 
savage  persecution.  Still  our  text  has  an 
application  to  the  present  time.  We  see  our 
Saviour  commanding  his  Apostles  tt>  regard 
in  their  ministry  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  Surrounded  with  foes, 
they  were  to  exercise  the  wisdom  or  prudence 
of  which  the  serpent  was  in  ancient  times 
the  emblem,  and  to  join  with  it  the  innocence 
and  mildness  of  tne  dove.  And,  in  like 
manner,    the  Christian    minister   is   at    all 


periods  to  regard  the  signs,  the  distinctive 
marks  and  character  of  the  age  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  must  accommodate  his  ministry 
to  its  wants  and  demands.  Accordingly,  I 
propose  to  consider  some  of  the  leading  traits 
of  the  present  age,  and  the  influence  which 
they  should  have  on  a  Christian  teacher. 

I.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared  with 
the  past,  may  be  called  enlightened,  and  re- 
quires an  enlightened  ministry.  It  hardly  , 
seems  necessary  to  prove  that  religion  should 
be  dispensed  by  men  who  at  least  keep 
pace  with  the  intellect  of  the  age  in  which 
they  hve.  Some  passages  of  Scripture,  how- 
ever, have  been  wrested  to  prove  that  an  un- 
learned ministry  is  that  which  God  parti- 
cularly honours.  He  alwa>'S  chooses,  we 
are  told,  "  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise."  But  texts  of  this  de- 
scription arc  misunderstood  through  the  very 
ignorance  which  they  are  adduced  to  support. 
The  wise  who  are  spoken  of  contemptuously 
in  the  New  Testament  were  not  really  en- 
lightened men,  but  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
who  substituted  dreams  of  imagination  and 
wild  hypotheses  for  sober  inquiry  into  God's 
works,  and  who  knew  comparatively  nothing 
of  nature  or  the  human  mind.  The  present 
age  has  a  quite  different  illumination  from 
that  in  which  ancient  philosophy  prided  itself. 
It  is  mariced  by  great  and  obvious  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  reasoning  and  inquiry, 
and  by  the  consequent  discovery  and  diffusion 
of  a  great  mass  of  physical  and  moral  truth 
wholly  unknown  in  the  titT»e  of  Christ  Now 
we  affirm  that  such  an  age  demands  an  en- 
lightened ministry.  We  want  teachers  who 
will  be  able  to  discern  and  unfold  the  con^ 
sistency  of  revealed  religion  with  the  ttew 
lights  which  are  breaking  in  from  natutC  : 
and  who  will  be  able  to  draw,  firom  all  in«i*S 
discoveries  In  th«  outward  world  and  in  lh«lr 
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luitiationc,  analogies,  and  aifu- 
istianjty.  We  have  reason  to 
the  antbor  of  nature  and 
I  estiiblished  a  harmony  between 
their  beams  are  intended  to 
a  joint  radiance  ;  and,  cxm- 
things  being  ^c>al>  that 
itted  to  dispense  Cnristianity 
4  "  ""'V^^^^K^  niind  enaUes  him  to  compare 
SrfaaHi^B^SchiDg  in  his  Works  and  in  his 
>Word,  and  to  present  the  truths  of  religion  with 
/  those  modifications  and  restraints  which  other 
^  acknowledged  truths  require.  Christianity  now 
needs  dispensers  who  will  make  history,  nature, 
■"and  the  improTements  of  society  tributary  to 
|ts  eluddation  and  support;  who  will  show 
adaptation  to  man  as  an  ever  progressive 
Ing ;  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the  objections 
'to  its  truth  which  will  naturally  be  started  In 
an  active,  stirring*  inquiring  age ;  and,  though 
last  not  least,  who  will  have  enough  of  mental 
and  moral  courage  to  detect  and  renounce  the 
errors^n  the  Church  on  which  such  objections 
^e  generally  built.  In  such  an  age.  a  ministry 
b  wanted  which  will  furnish  discussions  of 
religious  topics,  not  inferior  at  least  in  intelli- 
gence to  those  which  people  are  accustomed  to. 
read  and  hear  on  other  subjects.  Christianity 
will  suffer  if,  at  a  time  when  vigour  and 
acutcness  Of  tJfcinking  are  carried  into  all  other 
departments,  the  pulpit  should  send  forth 
nothing  but  i^ld  declamation,  positive  asser- 
tion, or  dull  c^ommonplaces,  with  which  even 
childhood  is  satiated.  Religion  must  be  seen 
to  be  the  friend  and  quickener  of  intellect. 
It  must  be  exHibi  ted  with  clearness  of  reasoning 
and  variety  of  illustration  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  felicitous 
diction  and  of  rich  and  glowing  imag^ery, 
where  these  gifts  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  not  meant  that  every  minister  must  be 
a  roan  of  genius — for  genius  is  one  of  God's 
rarest  inspirations  ;  and  of  all  the  breathings 
of  genius  perhaps  the  rarest  is  eloquence.  I 
mean  only  to  say  that  the  age  demands  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Christianity,  that  they  should  feel 
themselves  called  upon  for  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  fullest  development  of  the  intellectual 
nature.  Instead  of  thinking  that  the  ministry 
is  a  reftige  for  duhiess,  and  that  whoever  can 
escape  from  the  plough  is  fit  for  God's  spiritual 
husbandry,  we  ought  to  feel  that  no  profession 
demands  more  enlarged  thinking  and  more 
various  acquisitions  of  truth. 

In  proportion  as  society  becomes  enlight- 
ened, talent  acquires  influence.  In  rude  ages 
bodily  strength  is  the  most  honourable  dis- 
tinction, and  in  subsequent  times  militaiy 
prowess  aiKl  skill  confer  mastery  and  emi- 
/r  hence.  But  as  society  advances,  mind, 
thought,  becomes  the  soverei^  of  the  world ; 
and  accordingly,  at  the  present  moment,  pro- 


found and  glowing  thought,  though  breathing 
only  from  the  silent  page,  exerts  a  kind  of 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  energy.  It 
crosses  oceans  and  spreads  through  nadons; 
and,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  single  mind  are  electrifying  and 
kindling  multitudes  through  wider  r^ons 
than  the  Roman  eagle  overshadowed.  This 
agency  of  mind  on  mind,  I  repeat  it,  is  the 
true  sovereignty  of  the  worid.  and  kings  and 
heroes  are  booming  impotent  by  the  side  of 
men  of  deep  and  fervent  thougnt.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  religion  would  wage  a  very 
unequal  war  if  divorced  from  talent  and 
cultivated  intellect,  if  committed  to  wbak 
and  untaught  minds.  God  plainly  intends 
that  it  should  be  advanced  by  niunan  agency; 
and  does  He  not  then  intend  to  summon  to 
its  aid  the  mightiest  and  noblest  power  with 
which  man  is  gifted  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Christianity  has  an 
intrinsic  glory,  a  native  beauty,  which  no  art 
or  talent  of  man  can  heighten ;  that  Chris- 
tianity is  one  and  the  same  by  whatever  lips 
it  is  communicated,  and  that  it  needs  nothing 
but  the  most  naked  exposition  of  its  truths 
to  accomplish  its  saving  purposes.  Who  does 
not  know  that  all  truth  takes  a  hue  and  form 
from  the  soul  through  which  it  passes,  that  in 
every  mind  it  is  invested  with  peculiar  asso- 
ciations, and  that,  consequently,  the  same 
truth  is  quite  a  diflferent  thing  when  exhibited 
by  men  of  different  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  sub- 
limest  doctrines  lose  in  some  hands  all  their 
grandeur,  and  the  loveliest  all  their  attractive- 
ness? Who  does  not  know  how  much  the 
diffusion  and  power  of  any  system,  whether 
phvsical,  moral,  or  political,  depend  on  the 
order  according  to  which  it  is  arranged,  on 
the  broad  and  consistent  views  which  are 
given  of  it,  on  the  connections  which  it  is 
shown  to  hold  with  other  truths,  on  the  ana- 
logies by  which  it  is  illustrated,  adorned,  and 
enforced,  and,  though  last  not  least,  on  the 
clearness  and  energy  of  the  style  in  which  it 
is  conveyed?  "Nothing  is  needed  in  reli- 
gion," some  say,  "but  the  naked  truth." 
But  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  naked  truth,  at  least  as  far  as  moral  sub- 
jects are  concerned.  Truth  which  relates  to 
God,  and  duty,  and  happiness,  and  a  future 
state,  is  always  humanized,  if  I  may  so  use 
the  word,  by  passing  through  a  human  mind; 
and  when  communicated  powerfully,  it  always 
comes  to  us  in  drapery  thrown  round  it  by 
the  imagination,  reason,  and  moral  feelings 
of  the  teacher.  It  comes  to  us  warm  and 
living  with  the  impressions  and  affections 
which  it  has  produced  in  the  soul  from  which 
it  issues:  and.it  ought  so  to  come;  for  the 
highest  evidence  of  moral  truth  is  found  in 
the  moral  prrnciplrs   and   feelings   of    our 
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nature,  and  therefore  it  foils  of  its  best  sup- 
port unless  it  is  seen  to  accord  with  and  to 
act  upon  these.  The  evidence  of  Christianity 
which  operates  most  universally  is  not  history 
nor  miracles,  but  its  correspondence  to  the 
noblest  capacities,  deepest  wants,  and  piirest 
aspirations  of  our  nature,  to  the  cravings  of 
an  immortal  spirit ;  and  when  it  comes  to  us 
from  a  mind  in  which  it  has  discovered  nothing 
of  this  adaptation,  and  has  touched  none  of 
these  springs,  it  wants  one  of  its  chief  signa- 
tures of  divinity.  Christianity  is  not,  then, 
to  be  exhibited  nakedly.  It  owes  much  of  its 
power  to  the  mind  which  communicates  it ; 
and  the  greater  the  enlargement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  of  which  it  has  possessed 
itself,  and  from  which  it  flows,  the  wider  and 
deeper  will  be  its  action  on  other  souls. 

It  may  be  said  without  censoriousness,  that 
the  ordinary  mode  in  which  Christianity  has 
been  exhibited  in  past  times,  does  not  suit 
the  illumination  of  the  present.  That  mode 
has  been  too  narrow,  technical,  pedantic. 
Religion  has  been  made  a  separate  business — 
and  a  dull,  unsocial,  melancholy  business, 
too — instead  of  being  manifested  as  a  tnith 
which  bears  on  and  touches  everything 
human,  as  a  universal  spirit  which  ought  to 
breathe  through  and  modify  all  our  desires  and 
pursuits,  all  our  trains  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion. And  this  narrow,  forbidden  mode  of 
exhibiting  Christianity  is  easily  explained  by 
its  early  history.  Monks  shut  up  m  cells ;  a 
priesthood  cut  off  by  celibacy  from  the  sym- 
pathies and  most  interesting  relations  of  life ; 
and  universities  enslaved  to  a  scholastic  logic, 
and  taught  to  place  wisdom  in  verbal  subtle- 
ties and  unintelligible  definitions ;  these  took 
Christianity  into  their  keeping,  and  at  their 
chilling  touch  this  generous  religion,  so  full 
of  life  and  affection,  became  a  dry,  frigid, 
abstract  system.  Christianity,  as  it  came  from 
their  hands,  and  has  been  transmitted  by  a 
majority  of  Protestant  divines,  reminds  us  of 
the  human  form  compressed  by  swath ing- 
bands  until  every  joint  is  rigid,  every  move- 
ment constrained,  and  almost  all  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  nature  obliterated.  Instead  <» 
regarding  it  as  a  heavenly  institution  designed 
to  perfect  our  whole  nature,  to  offer  awaken- 
ing and  purifying  objects  to  the  intellect, 
imagination,  and  heart,  to  develop  every 
capacity  of  devout  and  social  feeling,  to  form 
a  rich,  various,  generous  virtue,  divines  have 
Cramped  and  tortured  the  Gospel  into  various 
systems,  composed  in  the  main  of  theological 
riddles  and  contradictions;  and  this  religion 
of  love  has  been  made  to  inculcate  a  monkish 
and  dark-visaged  piety,  very  hostile  to  the 
free  expansion  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  our 
faculties, and  social  affections.  Great  im- 
provements indeed  in  this  particular  are 
taking  place  among  Christians  of  aJUnost  every 


denomination.    Religion  has  been^ron^ 
from  the  cell  of  the  monk  and  tfie  ^choo^  of 
the  verbal  disputant  into  life  .and  soct^; 
and  its  connections  with  all  oi^fHirMiiN  and 
feelings  have   been  made   rafaniA^^u^'^StiU, 
Christianity,  I  apprehend,  is'not  vieww  in 
sufficiently  broad  lights  to  meet  the  djl[lt  of 
an  age  which  is  tracing  coim^ctiphS^PRreem 
all  objects  of  thought  and  braneq^.^]i&ow- 
ledge,   and  which   cannot  tibt'^dwlnftt  aa^ 
alleged  revelation,  in  as  far  as  it  is  seen  to 
want   harmonies   and   affinities  with   other 
parts  of  God's  system,  and  especially  with 
human  nature  and  human  life. 

II.  The  age  in  which  we  live  ders^nds  not^ 
only  an  enlightened  but  an  earnest  sinistra 
for  it  is  an  age  of  earnestness  and  excite*- 
ment.  Men  feel  and  think  at  prelentwitb 
more  energy  than  formerly.  There  is  more 
of  interest  and  fervour.  We  learn  now  from 
exx^erience  what  might  have  been  ^inferred 
from  the  purposes  of  our  Creator,  that  dvih- 
zation  and  refinement  are  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  thought,  inconsistent  with  sufll^ 
bility;  that  the  intellect  may  grow  withctf 
exhausting  or  overshadowing  the  heart.  I&e 
human  mmd  was  never  more  in  earnest  tilan 
at  the  present  moment.  The  political  revo- 
lutions which  form  such  broad  f^tiues  and 
distinctions  of  our  age,  have  sprung  from  a 
new  and  deep  working  in  the  human  souL 
Men  have  caught  gUmpses,  however  indis- 
tinct, of  the  worth,  dignity,  rights,  and  great 
interests  of  their  nature ;  and  a  thirst  for  un- 
tried good  and  impatience  of  long  endured 
wrongs  have  broken  out  wildly,  like  the  fires 
of  Etna,  and  shaken  and  convulsed  the 
earth.  It  is  imf>ossible  not  to  discern  this  in- 
creased fervour  of  mind  in  every  department 
of  life.  A  new  spirit  of  improvement  is 
abroad.  The  imagination  can  no  longer  be 
confined  to  the  acquisitions  of  past  ages,  but 
is  kindling  the  passions  by  vague  but  noble 
ideas  of  blessings  never  yet  attained.  Multi- 
tudes, imwilling  to  wait  the  slow  pace  of  that 
great  innovator.  Time,  are  taking  the  work  of 
reform  into  their  own  hands.  Accordingly. 
the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  for  aj^ 
hallowed  establishments,  and  the  passion  for 
change  and  amelioration,  are  now  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  open  hostility,  and  all 
great  questions  affecting  human  happiness  are 
debated  with  the  eagerness  of  party.  The 
character  of  the  age  is  stamped  very  strongly 
on  its  literary  productions.  Who  that  can 
compare  the  present  with  the  past  is  not 
struck  with  the  bold  and  earnest  spirit  of  the 
literature  of  our  times  ?  It  refuses  to  waste 
itself  on  trifles  or  to  minister  to  mere  gratifi- 
cation. Almost  all  that  is  written  has  now 
some  bearing  on  great  interests  of  hunum 
imture.  Fiction  is  no  longer  a  mere  amuse- 
ment;   but  transcendent  genius,  acconuno- 
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dating  itscdf  to  the  character  of  the  age,  has 
aeiKd  upon  this  province  of  literature  and 
tamed  fiction  from  a  toy  into  a  mighty  en- 
gine; and  under  the  light  tale  is  breathing 
through  the  community  either  its  reverence 
lor  the  old  or  its  thirst  for  the  new — commu- 
nicates the  s|»iit  and  lessons  of  history,  un- 
folds the  operations  of  religious  and  civil 
institutions,  and  defends  or  assails  new 
theories  of  education  or  morals  by  exhibiting 
them  in  life  and  action.  The  poetry  of  the 
age  is  equally  characteristic.  It  has  a  deeper 
and  more  impressive  tone  than  comes  to  us 
firom  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature.  The  regular,  elaborate, 
harmonious  strains,  which  del^hted  a  former 
generation,  are  now  accused,  I  say  not  how 
justly,  of  playing  too  much  on  the  siuface  of 
nature  and  of  the  heart.  Men  want  and  de- 
mand a  more  thrilling  note,  a  poetiy  which 
pierces  beneath  the  exterior  of  life  to  the 
dq>ths  of  the  soul,  and  which  lays  open  its 
mysterious  workings,  borrowing  from  the 
is^ole  outward  creation  fresh  images  and 
correspondences  with  which  to  illuminate  the 
secrets  of  the  world  within  us.  So  keen  is 
ths  appetite,  that  extravagances  of  imagina- 
tion and  gross  violations  both  of  taste  and 
moral  sentiment  are  forgiven,  when  conjoined 
with  what  awakens  strong  emotion;  axid  un- 
happily the  most  stirring  is  the  most  popular 
poetry,  even  though  it  issue  from  the  desolate 
soul  of  a  misanthrope  and  a  libertine,  and 
exhale  poison  and  death. 

Now  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed  in  ac- 
(  commodation  to  this  spirit  and  character  of 
oar  age.  Men  desire  excitement,  and  religion 
most  be  communicated  in  a  more  exciting 
form.  It  must  be  seen  not  only  to  correspond 
and  to  be  adapted  to  the  intellect,  but  to 
lumish  nutriment  and  appeals  to  the  highest 
and  prolbundest  sentiments  of  our  nature.  It 
must  not  be  exhibited  in  the  dry,  pedantic 
divisions  of  a  scholastic  theology;  nor  must 
it  be  set  forth  and  tricked  out  in  the  light 
drapery  of  an  artificial  rhetoric,  in  prettinesses 
of  style,  in  measured  sentences  with  an  insipid 
floridnes^,  axtd  in  the  fonQ  of  elegantly  feeble 
I  essavs.  No ;  it  must  come  from  the  soul  in 
the  language  of  earnest  conviction  and  strong 
ieeZsng.  Men  will  not  now  be  trifled  with. 
They  listen  impatiently  to  great  subjects 
treated  with  apathy.  Th«r  want  a  religion 
which  will  take  a  strong  hold  upon  them; 
and  no  system,  I  am  sure,  can  now  maintain 
its  groniid  which  wants  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing real  and  deep  interest  in  the  soul.  It  is 
ot^ected  to  Unitarian  Christianity  that  it 
does  not  possess  this  heart-stirring  energy; 
and  if  so,  it  will,  and  still  more,  it  ought,  to 
iaSL',  fat  it  does  not  suit  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  nor  the  essential  and  abiding  spirit 
of  human  nature.    Men  will  prefer  even  a 


fanaticism  which  is  in  earnest,  to  a  pretended 
rationality  which  leaves  xmtouched  all  the 
great  spnngs  of  the  soul,  which  never  lays  a 
quickening  hand  on  our  love  and  veneration, 
our  awe  and  fear,  our  hope  and  joy. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  demands  a  more  exciting  adminis- 
tration of  Christianity,  begins  to  be  under- 
stood, and  is  responded  to  by  preachers. 
Those  of  us  whose  memory  extends  back  but 
a  little  way,  can  see  a  revolution  taking  place 
in  this  country.  •  •  The  repose  of  the  pulpit " 
has  been  disturbed.  In  England,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  gives  broad  symptoms  of 
awaking;  and  the  slumbering  incumbents  of 
a  state  religion,  either  roused  by  sympathy, 
or  aware  of  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  are 
beginning  to  exhibit  the  energy  of  the  freer 
and  more  zealous  sects  around  them. 

In  such  an  age  earnestness  should  charac- 
terize the  ministry ;  and  by  this  I  mean  not  a 
louder  voice  or  a  more  vehement  gesture ; 
I  mean  no  tricks  of  oratory;  but  a  solemn 
conviction  that  religion  is  a  great  concern, 
and  a  solemn  purpose  that  its  claims  shall 
be  felt  by  others.  To  suit  such  an  age  a 
minister  must  communicate  religion — not  only 
as  a  result  of  reasoning  but  as  a  matter  of 
experience — with  that  inexpressible  character 
of  reality,  that  life  and  power  which  accom- 
pany truths  drawn  from  a  man's  own  soul. 
We  ought  to  speak  of  religion  as  something 
which  we  ourselves  know.  Its  influences, 
struggles,  joys,  sorrows,  triumphs  should  be 
delineated  from  our  own  history.  The  life 
and  sensibility  which  we  would  spread  should 
be  strong  in  our  own  breasts.  This  is  the 
only  genuine,  unfiling  spring  of  an  earnest 
ministry.  Men  may  work  themselves  for  a 
time  into  a  fervour  by  artificial  means ;  but 
the  flame  is  unsteady.  '  *  a  crackling  of  thorns" 
on  a  cold  hearth;  and,  after  all,  it  is  hard 
for  the  most  successful  art  to  give,  even  for 
a  time,  that  soul-subduing  tone  to  the  voice, 
that  air  of  native  feeling  to  the  countenance, 
and  that  raciness  and  freshness  to  the  con- 
ceptions, which  come  from  an  experimental 
conviction  of  religious  truth;  and,  accord-  v 
ingly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  most  important 
part  of  theological  education,  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  is  not  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  essential  as  that  is,  but  the 
conversion  and  exaltation  of  religious  know- 
ledge into  a  living,  practical,  and  soul-kindling 
conviction.  Much  as  the  age  requires  intel- 
lectual culture  in  a  minister,  it  requires  still 
more  that  his  acquisitions  of  truth  should  be 
instinct  with  life  and  feeling ;  that  he  should 
deliver  his  message,  not  mechanically  and 
"in  the  line  of  his  profession,"  but  with  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  a  man  bent  on 
great  effects;  that  he  should  speak  of  God. 
of  Christ,  of  the  dignity  and  loveliness  of 
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Christian  virtue,  of  heaven  and  redemption, 
not  as  of  traditions  and  historical  records 
about  which  he  has  only  read»  but  as  of 
realities  which  he  understands  and  feels  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

III.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and 
earnest  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and, 
consequently,  an  age  fn  which  the  extremes 
of  scepticism  and  bigotry,  and  a  raultipUcity 
of  sects,  and  a  diversity  of  interpretations  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  must  be  expected;  and 
these  circumstances  of  the  times  influence 
and  modify  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Free 
inquiry  cannot  exist  without  generating  a 
degree  of  scepticism ;  and  against  this  in- 
fluence, more  disastrous  than  any  error  of 
any  sect,  a  minister  is  bound  to  erect  every 
barrier.  The  human  mind,  by  a  natural  re- 
action, is  undoubtedly  tending,  after  its  long 
va^alage,  to  licentious  speculation.  Men 
have  begim  to  send  keen,  searching  glances 
into  old  institutions,  whether  of  reUgion, 
literature,  or  p(^i<7;  and  have  detected  so 
many  abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of  what  is  old 
has  m  many  cases  taken  place  of  the  venera- 
tion for  antiquity.  In  such  an  age  Christianity 
must  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Church 
establishments  and  state  patronage  cannot 
screen  it  from  investigation;  and  its  ministers, 
far  Ax>m  being  called  to  remove  it  from  the 
bar  of  reason,  where  God  has  chosen  that  it 
should  appear,  are  only  bound  to  see  that  its 
claims  be  fairly  and  fully  made  known ;  and 
to  this  they  are  solemnly  bound ;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  one  of  their  first  duties  to 
search  deeply  and  understand  thoroughly  the 
true  foundations  and  evidences  on  which  the 
religion-  stands.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that 
just  in  proportion  as  the  human  mind  makes 
progress,  the  inward  evidences  of  Christianity, 
the  marks  of  divinity  which  it  wears  on  its 
own  brow,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  I  refer  to  the  evidences  which 
are  drawn  from  its  excellence,  purity,  and 
happy  influences ;  from  its  adaptation  to  the 
spiritual  wants,  to  the  weakness  and  the 
greatness  of  human  nature ;  from  the  original 
and  unborrowed  character,  the  greatness  of 
soul,  and  the  celestial  loveliness  of  its 
Founder;  from  its  unbounded  benevolence, 
corresponding  with  the  spirit  di  the  universe; 
and  from  its  views  of  God's  parental  character 
and  purposes,  of  human  duty  and  perfection, 
and  of  a  future  state; — views  manifestly 
tending  to  the  exaltation  and  perpetual  im- 
provement of  our  nature,  yet  wholly  opposed 
to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  unfolded.  The  historical  and  miracu- 
lous proofs  of  Christianity  are  indeed  essential 
and  impregnable :  but,  without  super^ding 
these,  tne  inward  proofs  of  which  I  speak 
are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  and 
xert  a  grsater  power  in  proportion  as  tb« 


moral  discernment  and  sensibiUties  of  men 
are  strengthened  and  enlarged.  And  if  this 
be  true,  then  Christianity  is  endangered,  and 
scepticism  fortified  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
representations  of  the  religion  which  sully  its 
native  lustre  and  darken  its  inward  signatures 
of  a  heavenly  origin ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
first  and  most  solemn  duty  of  its  ministers  is 
to  rescue  it  from  such  perversions;  to  see 
that  it  be  not  condemned  for  doctrines  for 
which  it  is  in  no  respect  responsible  ;  and  to 
vindicate  its  character  as  eminently  a  rational 
rehgion.  that  is,  a  religion  consistent  with 
itself,  with  the  great  principles  of  human 
nature,  with  God's  acknowledged  attributes, 
and  with  those  indestructible  convictions 
which  spring  almost  instinctivdy  from  our 
moral  constitution,  and  which  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  as  the  human  mind  is  developed. 
A  professed  revelation,  carrying  contradiction 
on  its  front,  and  wounding  those  sentiments 
of  justice  and  goodness  which  are  the  highest 
tests  of  moral  truth,  cannot  stand ;  and  those 
who  thus  exhibit  Christianity,  however  pure 
their  aim,  are  shaking  its  foundations  more 
deeply  than  its  open  and  inveterate  foes. 

But  free  inquny  not  only  generates  occa- 
sional scepticism,  but  much  more  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  believers  of  Cbris- 
tiani^;  and  to  this  the  ministry  must  have 
a  special  adaptation.  In  sudi  an  age  the 
ministry  must  in  a  measiue  be  controversial. 
In  particulaf,  a  minister  who  after  serious 
investigation  attaches  himself  to  that  class  of 
Christians  to  which  we  of  this  religious  society 
are  known  to  belong,  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
painful  office  ctf  oonflict  with  other  denomina- 
tions is  laid  upon  him  ;  for,  whilst  we  deny 
the  Christian  name  to  none  who  adcnowled^ 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  Lord,  we  do  de- 
liberately believe  that,  by  many  who  confess 
him.,  his  religion  is  mournfully  disfigured.  We 
beheve  that  piety  at  present  is  robbed  in  no 
small  degree  of  its  singleness,  energy,  and 
happiness,  by  the  multiplication  in  the  church 
of  objects  of  supreme  worship ;  by  the  division 
of  the  One  God  into  three  persons,  who  sus- 
tain different  relations  to  mankind;  and, 
above  all,  by  the  dishonourable  views  formed 
of  the  moral  character  and  administration  of 
the  Deity.  Elrrors  relating  to  God  seem  to  us 
among  the  most  pernicious  that  can  grow  iip 
among  Christians;  for  they  dariten  and,  in 
the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  "turn  into 
blood"  the  Sim  of  the  Spiritual  Universe. 
Around  just  views  of  the  Divine  character  all 
truths  and  all  virtues  naturally  gather;  and 
although  some  minds  of  native  irrepressible 
vigour  may  rise  to  greatness  in  spite  of  dis- 
honourable conceptions  of  God,  yet.  as  a 
general  rule,  human  nature  cannot  spread 
to  Its  just  and  fiill  proportions  under  their 
appalling,  eotlaviBg,  heart-withering  oootroL 
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We  discover  very  plainly,  as  we  think,  in  the 
fieqnent  toipor  of  the  conscience  and  heart  in 
regard  to  religious  obligation,  the  melancholy 
infioences  of  that  syst^,  so  prevalent  among 
OS,  which  robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his 
parental  attributes.  Indeed  it  seems  impos- 
^ble  for  the  conscience,  under  such  injurious 
representations  of  the  Divine  character,  to 
discharge  mxe)^fM\f  its  solemn  office  of 
enforcing  love.oGod  as  man's  highest  duty ; 
and,  acoofdjr^ly,  when  mligioos  excitements 
take  pla#  under  this  gloomy  system,  they 
beartheAarks  of  a  morbid  action  much  more 
than  of  healthy  restorative  process  of  the 
moral  naiHL 

These  errock*  Minister  of  liberal  views  of 
Christianity  win  feel  himself  bound  to  with- 
stand. But  let  me  not  be  understood  as  if  I 
would  have  the  ministry  given  chiefly  to  con- 
troversy, and  would '  turn  the  pulpit  into  a 
battery  for  the  perpetual  assault  of  adverse 
sects.  Oh,  no.  Other  strains  than  those  of 
war&re  should  predominate  in  this  sacred 
place.  A  minister  may  be  faithful  to  truth 
without  brandishing  perpetually  the  weapons 
of  controversy.  Oc^ional  discussions  of  dis- 
puted doctrines  are  indeed  demanded  by  the 
seal  with  which  error  is  maintained.  But  it 
becomes  the  preacher  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  silent,  indirect  influence  more  sure  and 
powerful  tiian  direct  assault  on  false  opink>n. 
The  most  effectual  method  of  expelling  error 
is  not  to  nheet  it  sword  in  hand,  but  gradually 
to  instil  great  truths  with  which  it  cannot 
easiiy  coeadst,  and  by  which  the  mind  out- 
grows it.  Men  who  have  been  recovered 
from  itHst  systems  will  generally  tell  you  that 
the  first  step  of  their  deliverance  was  the 
admis»on  of  some  principle  which  seemed 
not  to  menace  their  past  opinions,  but  which 
prepured  the  mind  for  the  entrance  of  another 
and  another  truth,  until  they  were  brought, 
almost  without  suspecting  it,  to  look  on 
almost  every  doctrine  of  religion  with  other 
eyes,  and  in  another  and  more  generous 
light.  The  old  superstitions  about  ghosts 
and  dreams  were  not  expelled  by  argument, 
for  hardly  a  book  was  written  ag^nst  them ; 
bat  men  eradualty  outgrew  them;  and  the 
spectres  which  had  haunted  the  terror-stricken 
soul  for  ages,  fled  before  an  improved  phi- 
kisof^y,  just  as  they  were  fapposed  to  vani^ 
before  oe  liiiag  sun.  And  In  the  same 
manner  the  errocs  which  disfigure  Chrls- 
tianity,  and  fktmi  which  no  creed  is  free,  are 
to  yield  to  the  growth  of  the  human  mind. 
Instead  of  q>ending  his  strength  in  tracking 
and  refotmg  error,  let  the  minister  who  would 
serre  the  cause  of  truth  labour  to  gain  and 
difiuse  more  and  more  enlarged  and  lofty 
views  of  our  leHgion,  of  its  nature,  spirit,  and 
end.  Let  him  labour  to  separate  what  is  of 
ttDtvenal  and  evMteting  application  fbom 


the  local  and  the  temporary;  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  letter  to  the  spirit ;  to  detach  the 
primary,  essential,  and  all-comprehending 
principles  of  Christianity  from  the  incrusta- 
tions, acddental  associations,  and  subordi- 
nate appendages  by  which  they  are  oftea 
ot»curea;  and  to  fix  and  establish  these  in 
men's  minds  as  the  standard  by  which  more 
partial  views  are  to  be  tried.  Let  him  espe- 
cially set  forth  the  great  moral  purpose  of 
Christianity,  always  teaching  that  Christ 
came  to  deliver  from  the  power  stiD  more 
than  from  the  punishment  of  sin;  that  his 
most  important  operation  is  within  us;  and 
that  the  highest  end  of  his  mission  is  the 
erection  of  God's  throne  in  the  soul,  the 
inspiration  of  a  fervent  filial  piety,  a  piety 
founded  in  confiding  views  of  God's  parental 
character,  and  manifested  in  a  charity  corre- 
sponding to  God's  unbounded  and  ever- 
active  love.  In  addition  to  these  efforts,  let 
him  strive  to  communicate  the  just  principles 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  that  men,  read- 
ing them  more  intelligently,  may  read  them 
with  new  interest,  and  he  will  have  dis- 
charged his  chief  duty  in  relation  to  contro- 
versy. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  that,  through 
the  influences  now  described,  a  sensible  pro- 
gress is  taking  place  in  men's  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact  that 
the  hard  features  of  that  religious  system 
which  has  been  "received  by  tradition  from 
our  fathers "  are  greatly  softened ;  atxl  that 
a  necessity  Is  felt  by  those  who  hold  it,  of 
accommodating -their  representations  of  it 
more  and  more  to  the  improved  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the  undeniable 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
Unconditional  Election  is  seldom  heard  of 
among  us.  The  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity  is  hastening  to  join  the  ex- 
ploded doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  The 
more  revolting  representations  of  man's  state 
by  nature  are  juoiciously  kept  out  of  sight ; 
and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
preaching  is  incomparably  more  practical 
than  formerly.  And  all  these  changes  are 
owing  not  to  theological  controversy  so  much 
as  to  the  general  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  This  progress  is  especially  discernible 
in  the  diminished  importance  now  ascribed  to 
the  outward  parts  of  Christianity.  Christians, 
havthg  grown  up  to  tmderstand  that  their 
religion  Is  a  spirit  and  not  a  form,  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  puerility  as  well  as  guilt  of 
breaking  Christ's  followers  into  factions  on 
such  questions  as  these,  How  much  a  Bishop 
differs  from  a  Presbyter?  and,  How  great  a 
qu&ntity  of  water  should  be  used  in  baptism  ? 
And,  whilst  they  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth 
in  these  particulars,  they  look  back  on  the 
uncharitable  heat  with  which  ^hese  and  simi- 
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lar  topics  were  once  discussed  with  something 
of  the  wonder  which  they  feel  on  recollecting 
the  violence  of  the  Papists  during  the  memor- 
able debate,  Whether  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
bom  with  original  sin  ?  1 1  is  a  consoling  and 
delightful  thought  that  God,  who  uses  Chris- 
tianity to  advance  civilization  and  knowledge, 
makes  use  of  this  very  advancement  to  bring 
back  Christianity  to  a  purer  state,  thus  bimi- 
ing  together  and  carrying  forward  by  mutual 
action  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  strengthening  perpetually 
their  blended  and  blessed  mfluences  on 
human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  many  respects  a  corrupt 
one,  and  needs  and  demands  in  the  ministry 
a  spirit  of  reform.  The  age,  I  say,  is  corrupt ; 
not  because  I  consider  it  as  falling  below  the 
purity  of  past  times,  but  because  it  is  obviously 
and  grossly  defective  when  measured  by  the 
Christian  standard  an^  by  the  Ughts  and  ad- 
vantages which  it  enjoys.  I  know  nothing  to 
justify  the  cry  of  modem  d^eneracy,  but 
rather  indine  to  the  belief  that  here  at  least 
the  sense  of  religion  was  never  stronger  than 
at  present.  In  comparing  dififerent  periods 
as  to  virtue  and  piety,  regard  must  be  had  to 
difference  of  circumstances.  It  would  argue 
little  wisdom  or  candour  to  expect  the  same 
freedom  from  luxury  and  dissipation  in  this 
opulent  and  flourishing  community  as  marked 
the  first  settlement  of  our  country,  when  the 
inhabitants,  scarcely  sheltered  from  the  ele- 
ments, and  ahnost  wholly  cut  off  from  inters 
coursewith  the  civilized  world,  could  command 
little  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
yet  it  is  through  superficial  comparisons  in 
such  particulars  that  the  past  is  often  magni- 
fied at  the  expense  of  the  present.  I  mean 
not  to  strike  a  balance  between  this  age  and 
former  ones.  I  look  on  this  age  in  the  light 
of  Christianity,  as  a  minister  ought  to  look 
upon  it;  and  whikt  I  see  much  to  cheer  and 
encourage,  I  see  much  to  make  a  good  man 
moum,  and  to  stir  up  Christ's  servants  to 
prayer  and  toiL  That  our  increased  comforts, 
improved  arts,  and  overflowing  proroerity 
are  often  abused  to  licentiousness;  that  Chris- 
tianity is  with  multitudes  a  mere  name  and 
form  ;  that  a  practical  atheism  which  ascribes 
to  nature  and  fortune  the  gifts  and  operations 
of  Ged,  and  a  practical  infidelity  which  lives 
and  cares  and  provides  only  for  the  present 
sta^e,  abotmd  on  every  side  of  us ;  that  much 
which  is  called  morality  springs  from  a  pm- 
dent  balancing  of  the  passions  and  a  discreet 
regard  to  worldly  interests ;  that  there  is  an 
insensibility  to  God  which,  if  our  own  hearts 
were  not  infected  by  it,  would  shock  and 
amaze  us ;  that  education,  instead  of  guard- 
ing and  rearing  the  moral  and  religious  nature 
as  its  supreme  care,  often  betrays  and  sacri- 
fices it  to  accomplishments  and  acquisitions 


which  relate  only  to  the  present  life;  that 
there  is  a  mournful  prevalence  of  dissolute- 
ness among  the  young,  and  of  intemperance 
among  the  poor ;  that  the  very  religion  of 
peace  is  made  a  torch  of  discord ;  and  that 
the  fires  of  uncbaritableness  and  bigotry, 
fires  kindled  from  hell,  often  bum  on  altars 
consecrated  to  the  true  God; — that  such  evils 
exist,  who  does  not  know?  What  Christian 
can  look  round  him  and  say  that  the  state 
of  societY  corresponds  to  what  men  mav 
and  should  be  under  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
and  in  an  age  of  advanced  intelligence?  As 
for  that  man  who,  on  surveying  the  world, 
thinks  its  condition  almost  as  healthy  as  can 
be  desired  or  hoped ;  who  sees  but  a  few 
superficial  blots  on  the  general  aspect  of 
society ;  who  thinks  the  ministry  established 
for  no  higher  end  than  to  perpetuate  the 
present  state  of  morals  and  religion ;  whose 
heart  is  never  burdened  and  sorrow-smitten 
by  the  fearful  doom  to  which  multitudes 
around  liim  are  thoughtlessly  hastening ;  — 
oh !  let  not  that  man  take  on  him  the  care 
of  souls.  The  physician,  who  should  enter 
a  hospital  to  congntulate  his  dying  patients 
on  their  pleasant  sensations  and  rapid  con- 
valescence, would  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust 
as  the  minister  who  sees  no  deep  moral  mala- 
dies around  him.  No  man  is  fitted  to  with- 
stand great  evils  with  energy  unless  he  be 
impressed  by  their  greatness.  No  man  is 
fitted  to  enter  upon  that  warfare  with  moral 
evil,  to  which  the  ministry  is  set  apart,  who 
is  not  pained  and  pierced  by  its  extent  vand 
woes;  who  does  not  bum  to  witness  and' ad- 
vance a  great  moral  revolution  in  the  wor|(d. 

Am  I  told  that  "romantic  expectations  of 
great  changes  in  society  will  do  more  harm 
than  good ;  that  the  world  will  move  along 
in  its  present  course,  let  the  ministry  do  what 
it  may ;  that  we  must  take  the  present  state 
as  God  has  made  it,  and  not  waste  our 
strength  in  useless  lamentation  for  incurable 
evils  ?  "  I  hold  this  language,  though  it  takes 
the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be  wholly  unwar^ 
ranted  by  experience  and  revelation.  If  there 
be  one  striking  feature  in  human  nattwe,  it  is 
its  susceptibleness  of  improvement ;  and  who  - 
is  authorized  to  say  that  the  Uroit  of  Christian 
improvement  is  reached  ?  That,  whilst  science 
and  art,  intellect  and  imaginatkm,  are  extend- 
ing their  domains,  the  conscience  and  affec- 
tions, the  moral  and  religious  principles  of 
our  nature,  are  incapable  of  increased  power 
and  elevation?  Have  we  not  pledges  in  man's 
admiration  of  disinterested,  heroic  love;  in 
his  power  of  conceiving  and  thirsting  for 
unattained  heights  of  excellence;  and  in  the 
splendour  and  sublimity  of  virtue  already 
manifested  in  not  a  few  who  * '  shine  as  Ughts  ' 
in  the  darkness  of  past  ages,  that  roan  was 
created  for  perpetual  moral  and  reUgious  pro* 
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gresi?  True,  the  minister  should  not  yield 
himself  to  romantic  anticipations;  for  dis- 
appointment ma^  deject  him.  Let  him  not 
expect  to  break  in  a  moment  chains  of  habit 
which  years  have  riveted,  or  to  bring  back  to 
immediate  intimacy  with  God  soius  which 
have  wandered  long  and  far  from  Him.  This 
is  romance ;  but  there  is  something  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  minister  more  than  this—I 
mean  that  frigid  tameness  of  mind,  too  com- 
mon in  Christian  teachers,  which  confounds 
the  actual  and  the  possible ;  which  cannot 
burst  the  shackles  of  custom ;  which  never 
k'mdles  at  the  thought  of  great  improvements 
of  human  nature ;  which  is  satisfied  if  religion 
receive  an  outward  respect,  and  never  dreams 
of  enthroning  it  in  men's  souls ;  which  looks 
on  the  strongholds  of  sin  with  despair ;  which 
utters  by  rote  the  solemn  and  magnificent 
language  of  the  Gospel,  without  expnecting 
it  to  "wcnrk  mightily;"  which  sees  in  the 
ministry  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  society, 
a  useful  guaxxlian  of  public  order,  but  never 
suspects  the  powers  with  which  it  is  armed 
by  Christianity. 

The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with  great 
powers  for  great  effects.  The  doctrines  which 
Christianitycomroits  to  its  teachers  are  mighty 
engines.  The  perfect  character  of  God  ;  the 
tender  and  solemn  attributes  which  belong  to 
Him  as  our  Father  and  Judge  ;  his  purposes 
of  infinite  and  everlasting  mercy  towards  the 
human  nice;  the  character  and  history  of 
Christ ;  his  entire,  self-immolating  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  mankind ;  his  intimate  union 
with  hb  followers ;  his  sufferings  and  cross, 
his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession ; 
the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the 
immortality  of  man  ;  the  retributions  which 
await  the  unrepenting,  and  the  felicities  and 
glories  of  heaven— here  are  truths  able  to 
move  the  whole  soul  and  to  war  victoriously 
with  its  host  of  passions.  The  teacher  to 
whom  are  committed  the  infinite  realities  d 
the  spiritual  world,  the  sanctions  of  eternity, 
"  the  powers  of  the  life  to  come,"  has  instru- 
ments to  woric  with  which  turn  to  fieebleness 
all  other  means  of  influence.  There  is  not 
heard  on  earth  a  voice  so  powerful,  so  pene- 
trating, as  that  of  an  enu^htened  minister, 
who,  under  the  absorbing  influence  of  these 
mighty  truths,  devotes  himself  a  living  sacri- 
fice, a  whole  burnt-offering,  to  the  cause  of 
enhghtening  and  saving  his  fellow-creatures. 

No;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minister's 
proposing  and  hoping  to  forward  a  great 
moral  revolution  on  the  earth ;  for  the  religion 
which  he  is  appoiqted  to  preach  was  intended 
and  is  adapted  to  work  deeply  and  widely,  and 
to  change  the  face  of  society.  Christianity 
was  not  ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a 
stupendous  preparatx>n ;  it  was  not  foreshown 
through  so  many  ages  by  enraptured  prophets; 


it  was  not  proclaimed  so  joyfullvby  the  songs 
of  angels ;  it  was  not  preached  by  such  Ymy 
lips,  and  sealed  by  such  precious  blood,  to  be 
only  a  pageant,  a  form,  a  sound,  a  show.  Oh ! 
no.  It  has  come  from  heaven,  with  heaven's 
life  and  power— come  to  "  make  all  things 
new,"  to  make  "  the  wilderness  glad,  and  the 
desert  blossom  as  the  rose,"  to  break  the 
stony  heart,  to  set  free  the  guilt-burdened 
and  earth-bound  spirit,  and  to  "  present  it 
faultless  before  God's  gloty  with  exceeding 
joy."  With  courage  and  hope  becoming  su<m 
a  religion,  let  the  minister  bring  to  his  work 
the  concentrated  powers  of  intellect  and  affec- 
tion, and  God,  m  whose  cause  he  labours, 
will  accompany  and  crown  the  labour  with 
an  almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  are  now  to  be  set  apart  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  I  bid  you  welcome  to 
its'duties,  and  implore  for  you  strength  to  dis- 
charge them,  a  long  and  prosperous  course, 
increasing  success,  and  everlasting  rewards. 
I  also  welcome  you  to  the  connection  which 
is  this  day  formed  between  you  and  mjrself.  I 
thank  God  for  an  associate  in  whose  virtues 
and  endowments  I  have  the  promise  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  relief,  and,  still  more,  the 
pledges  <rf  usefulness  to  this  people.  I  have 
lived  too  long  to  expect  unmingled  good 
in  this  or  in  any  relation  of  life ;  nor  am 
I  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  and  trials  which 
are  thought  to  attend  the  union  of  different 
minds  and  different  hands  in  the  care  of 
the  same  church.  God  grant  us  that  single- 
ness of  purpose,  that  sincere  concern  for 
the  salvation  of  our  hearers,  which  will 
make  the  success  of  each  the  happiness 
of  both !  I  know,  for  I  have  borne,  the 
anxieties  and  sufferings  which  belong  to  the 
first  years  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself  of  whatever  aid 
my  experience  can  give  you.  But  no  human 
aid  can  lift  every  burden  from  your  mind; 
nor  would  the  truest  kindness  desire  for  you 
exemption  from  the  universal  lot.  May  the 
discipline  which  awaits  you  give  purity  and 
loftiness  to  your  motives;  give  energy  aixl 
tenderness  to  your  character,  and  prepare  you 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  tempted  and 
afflicted  world,  with  that  sympathy  and  wis- 
dom which  fellowship  in  suffering  can  alone 
bestow  I  May  you  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ministry  as  you  grow  in  years ; 
and  when  the  voice  which  now  speaks  to  you 
shall  cease  to  be  heard  within  these  walls,  may 
you,  my  brother,  be  left  to  enjoy  and  reward 
the  confidence,  to  point  out  the  path  and  the 
perils,  to  fortify  the  virtues,  to  animate  the 
piety,  to  comfort  the  sorrows,  to  save  the 
souls  ci  this  much-loved  people ! 

Brethren  of  this  Christian  Society  I  I  re- 
joice in  the  proof  which  this  day  affords  of 
your  desire  to  secure  the  administration  of 
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Christ's  word  and  ordinances  to  yourselves 
and  your  children;  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  prospects  which  it  opens  before  you. 
The  recollections  which  rusn  upon  my  mind 
of  your  sympathy  and  uninterrupted  kind- 
ness through  the  vicissitudes  of  my  health 
and  the  frequent  siispensions  of  my  labours, 
encourage  me  to  andcipate  for  ray  young 
brother  that  kindness  and  candour  on  which 
the  happiness  of  a  minister  so  much  depends. 
I  cannot  ask  for  him  sincerer  attachment  than 
it  ha*  been  my  lot  to  enjo^.  I  remember, 
however,  that  the  reciprocation  of  kind  feel- 
ings is  not  the  highest  end  of  the  ministry; 
and,  accordingly,  my  most  earnest  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  with  a  new  pastor  He 
may  send  you  new  influences  of  nls  Spirit, 


and  that,  through  our  joint  laboura,  Chris- 
tianity, being  rooted  in  your  understanclngs 
and  hearts,  may  spring  up  into  a  rich  h^cst 
of  universal  goodness.  May  a  more  fiftmest 
concern  for  salvation,  and  a  thirst  for  more 
generous  improvement,  be  excited  in  your 
breasts !  May  a  new  life  breathe  through  the 
worship  of  this  house,  and  a  new  love  join 
the  hearts  of  the  worshippers !  May  our  mi- 
nistry produce  everlasting  fruits  ;  and  on  that 
great  day  which  will  summon  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  may  vou,  my  much  loved  and  re- 
spected people,  be  "our  joy  and  crown;" 
and  may  we.  when  all  hearts  shall  be  re- 
vealed, be  seen  to  have  sought  your  good 
with  unfeigned  and  disinterested  love ! 


THE  EVIDENCES  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION: 

Discourse  before  the  University  in  Cambridge^  at  the  Dudleian 
Lecture^  14/A  March,  1821. 


B  c«m«  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said 
iw  Out  thoa  an  a  teacher  com* 


JOHKiii,a:"Tbei 

unto  him.  Rabbi,  we  know  umu.  u<wu  «»  «  i.»>vub«  v^utw 
Uwa  Cod ;  for  no  man  can  do  these  adracles  tiiat  thon 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him." 

The  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are  the 
subject  of  this  lecture,  a  subject  of  great  ex- 
tent as  well  as  of  vast  importance.  In  dis- 
cussing it,  an  immense  variety  of  learning  has 
been  employed,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  been  called  forth.  History,  meta- 
physics, ancient  learning,  criticism,  ethical 
science,  and  the  science  of  human  nature 
have  been  summoned  to  the  controversy,  and 
have  brought  important  contributions  to  the 
Christian  cause.  To  condense  into  one  dis- 
course what  scholars  and  great  men  have 
written  on  this  point  is  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  desirable ;  and  I  have  stated  the  extent 
of  speculation  into  which  our  subject  has  led, 
not  because  I  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of 
others'  labours,  but  because  I  wish  you  to 
understand  that  the  topic  is  one  not  easily 
despatched,  and  because  I  would  invite  you 
to  follow  me  in  a  discussion  whi^h  will  re- 
quire concentrated  and  continued  attention. 
A  subject  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
claims  of  that  rehgion  which  was  impressed 
on  our  childhood,  and  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  only  firm  foundation  of  the  hope  of 
immortality,  cannot  be  presented;  and  our 
minds  miist  want  the  ordinary  seriousness  of 
human  nature  if  it  cannot  arrest  us. 

That  Christianity  has  been  opposed  is  a 
fact  implied  in  the  establishment  of  this 
lecture.  That  it  has  had  adversaries  of  no 
mean  hitellect,  you  know.  I  propose  m  this 
discourse  to  make  some  remarks  on  what 


seems  to  me  the  great  objecdon  to  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  general  principle  on  which  its 
evidences  rest,  and  on  some  of  its  particular 
evidences. 

The  great  objecdon  to  Christianity,  the 
only  one  which  has  much  influence  at  the 
present  day,  meets  us  at  the  ver^  threshold. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  evade  it,  for  it  is 
founded  on  a  primary  and  essential  attribute 
of  this  religion.  The  objection  is  oftener 
felt  than  expressed,  and  amounts  to  this,  that 
miracles  are  incredible,  and  that  the  super- 
natural character  of  an  alleged  fact  is  proof 
enough  of  its  falsehood.  So  strong  is  this 
propensity  to  doubt  of  departures  from  the 
order  of  nature,  that  there  are  sincere  Chris- 
tians who  incline  to  rest  their  religion  wholly 
on  its  internal  evidence,  and  to  overlook  the 
outward  extraordinary  interposidon  of  God 
by  which  it  was  at  first  established.  But  the 
difliculty  cannot  in  this  way  be  evaded;  for 
Christianity  is  not  only  confirmed  by  miracles, 
but  is  in  itself,  in  its  very  essence,  a  miraculous 
religion.  It  is  not  a  system  which  the  human 
mind  might  have  gathered  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  its  powers  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  Its  doctrines,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  its  Foimder,  claim  for  it  the 
distinction  of  being  a  supernatural  provision 
for  the  recovery  of  the  human  race.  So  that 
the  objecdon  which  I  have  stated  still  presses 
upon  us,  and,  if  it  Se  well  grounded,  it  is  fatal 
to  Christianity. 

It  is  proper,  then,  to  b^n  the  discussion 
vith  inquiring  whence  the  disposition  to  dis- 
credit miracles  brings,  and  bow  far  it  is 
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mtioDal.  A  preliminaiy  remark  of  some 
importance  is,  that  this  disposition  is  not  a 
necessary  part  or  principle  of  our  mental 
constitution,  like  the  disposition  to  trace 
tXkcts  to  adequate  causes.  We  are  indeed 
so  framed  as  to  expect  a  continuance  of  that 
order  of  nature  which  we  have  uniformly 
experienced;  but  not  so  framed  as  to  revolt 
at  alleged  violations  of  that  order,  and  to 
account  them  impossible  or  absurd.  On  the 
contrary,  men  at  large  discover  a  strong  and 
incurable  propensity  to  believe  in  miracles. 
Almost  all  histories,  imtil  within  the  two 
last  centuiies.  reported  seriously  supernatural 
facts.  Scepticism  as  to  miracles  is  compara« 
ti>'ely  a  new  thing,  if  we  except  the  Epicu- 
rean or  Atheistical  sect  among  the  ancients; 
and  so  far  from  being  founded  in  human 
nature,  it  is  resisted  by  an  almost  infinite 
preponderance  of  belief  on  the  other  side. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  scepticism  sprung? 
It  may  be  explained  by  two  principal  causes. 
z.  It  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact  among 
enlightened  mem.  that  in  past  times,  and  in 
our  own,  a  strong  disposition  has  existed,  and 
still  exists,  to  admit  miracles  without  examina- 
ticHi.  Human  creduhty  is  found  to  have 
devoured  nothing  more  eagerly  than  reports 
of  prodigies.  Now  it  is  argued  that  we  dis- 
cover ha%  a  principle  of  human  nature, 
naroelv,  the  love  of  the  supernatural  and 
marvehous,  which  accounts  sufficiently  for 
the  belief  of  miracles  wherever  we  find  it ; 
and  that  it  is,  consequently,  unnecessary  and 
unphilosophical  to  seek  for  other  causes,  and 
especially  to  admit  that  most  improbable  one 
— the  actual  existence  of  miracles.  This 
sweeping  conclusion  is  a  specimen  of  that 
rash  habit  of  generalidng  which  rather  dis- 
tinguishes our  times,  andf  shows  that  philo- 
sophical reasoning  has  made  fewer  advances 
than  we  are  apt  to  boast.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  principle  of  credulity  as  to  prodi- 
gies in  a  considerable  part  of  society,  a  dis- 
g3sition  to  believe  without  due  scrutiny, 
ut  this  principle,  like  every  other  in  our 
nature,  has  its  limits ;  acts  according  to  fixed 
laws;  is  not  omnipotent— cannot  make  the 
eyes  see.  and  the  ears  hear,  and  the  under- 
standing credit  delusions  imder  all  imaginable 
circumstances;  but  requires  the  concurrence 
of  various  circumstances  and  of  other  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  in  order  to  its  operation. 
For  example,  the  belief  of  spectral  appear- 
ances has  been  very  common ;  but  under  what 
circumstances  and  in  what  state  of  mind  has 
It  occurred?  Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad 
day  and  amidst  cheerful  society  ?  Or  in  soli- 
tary places;  in  grave-yards;  m  twilights  or 
mists,  where  outward  objects  are  so  unde- 
fined as  easily  to  take  a  form  from  imagina- 
tion ;  and  in  other  circumstances  favourable 
to  terror,  and  associated  with  the  delusion 


in  question  ?  The  principle  of  credulity  is 
as  regular  in  its  operation  as  any  other 
principle  of  the  mind ;  and  is  so  dependent 
on  circumstances,  and  so  restrained  and 
checked  by  other  parts  of  human  nature,  that 
sometimes  the  most  obstinate  mcredulity  is 
found  in  that  very  class  of  people  whose  easy 
belief  on  other  occasions  nK>ves  our  contempt. 
It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  vaccine  inoculation  has  been  encoun- 
tered with  much  more  unyielding  scepticism 
among  the  vulgar  than  among  the  improved ; 
and  in  gtaieral  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the 
creduhty  of  the  ignorant  operates  under  the 
control  of  their  strongest  passions  and  im- 
presskxns,  and  that  no  class  of  society  yield 
a  slower  assent  to  positions  which  manifestly 
subvert  their  old  modes  of  thinking  and  most 
settled  prejudices.  It  is,  then,  very  unphilo- 
sophical  to  assume  this  principle  as  an  ex- 
planation of  all  miracles  whatever.  I  grant 
that  the  fact,  that  accounts  of  supernatural 
agency  so  generally  prove  fabe,  is  a  reason  for 
looking  upon  them  with  peculiar  distrust. 
Miracles  ought  on  this  account  to  be  sifted 
more  than  common  facts.  But  if  we  find 
that  a  belief  in  a  series  of  supernatural  works 
has  occurred  under  circumstances  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  under  which  false  prodigies 
have  been  received,  imder  circumstances  most 
unfavourable  to  the  operation  of  creduhty, 
then  this  beUef  cannot  be  resolved  into  the 
common  causes  which  have  blinded  men  in 
regard  to  supernatural  agency.  We  must 
look  for  other  causes,  and  if  none  can  be 
found  but  the  actual  existence  of  the  miracles, 
then  true  philosophy  binds  us  to  believe  them. 
I  close  this  head  Mrith  obsenring  that  the  pro- 
pensity of  men  to  believe  in  what  is  strange 
and  miraculous,  though  a  presumption  against 
particular  miracles,  is  not  a  presumption 
against  miracles  universally,  but  rather  the 
reverse ;  for  great  principles  of  human  nature 
have  generally  a  foundation  in  truth,  and  one 
explanation  of  this  propensity  so  common  to 
mankind  is  obviously  this,  that  in  the  eariier 
ages  of  the  human  race  miraculous  interpo- 
sitions, suited  to  man's  infant  state,  were  not 
uncommon,  and,  being  the  most  striking  facts 
of  human  history,  they  spr^ui  through  all 
future  times  a  belief  and  expectation  of 
mhracles. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  catise  of  the 
scepticism  in  regard  to  supernatural  agency 
which  has  grown  up,  especially  among  the 
more  improved,  in  later  times.  These  later 
times  are  distinguished,  as  you  well  know,  by 
successful  researches  into  nature ;  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  have  continually  added 
strength  to  that   great   principle,   that  the 

ghenomena  of  •  the   universe  are  regulated 
y  eeneral  and  pennanent  laws,  or  that  the 
Author  of  the  universe   exerts  his    power 
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according  to  an  established  order.  Nature, 
the  more  it  is  explored,  is  found  to  be  uniform. 
We  observe  an  unbroken  succession  of  causes 
and  effects.  Many  phenomena,  once  denomi- 
nated irr^^ular  and  ascribed  to  supernatural 
agency,  arc  found  to  be  connected  with  pre- 
ceding circumstances  as  regularly  as  the  most 
common  events.  The  comet,  we  learn,  ob- 
serves the  same  attraction  as  the  sun  and 
planets.  When  a  new  phenomenon  now 
occurs,  no  one  thinks  it  miraculous,  but 
believes  that,  when  better  understood,  it 
may  be  reduced  to  laws  already  known,  or 
is  an  example  of  a  law  not  yet  investigated. 

Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  with  the 
uniformity  of  nature  begets  a  distrust  of 
alleged  violations  of  it,  and  a  rational  dis- 
trust too ;  for,  while  many  causes  of  mistake 
in  regard  to  alleged  mirades  nuw  be  assigned, 
there  is  but  one  adequate  cause  of  real  miracles, 
that  is,  the  power  of  God ;  and  the  regularity 
of  nature  forms  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  miraculous  exertion  of  this  power,  except 
in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  for  extra- 
ordinary purposes,  to  which  the  established 
laws  of  the  creation  are  not  competent.  But 
the  observation  di  the  uniformity  of  nature 
produces,  in  multitudes,  not  merely  this 
rational  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it, 
but  a  secret  feeling  as  if  such  violations 
were  impossible.  That  attention  to  the 
powers  of  nature  which  is  implied  in  scien- 
tific research  tends  to  weaken  the  practical 
conviction  of  a  higher  power ;  and  the  laws 
of  the  creation,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  the  modes  of  Divine  operation,  come  in- 
sensibly to  be  considered  as  fetters  on  his 
agency— as  too  sacred  to  be  suspended  even 
by  their  Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essen- 
tially atheistical  and  at  war  with  all  sound 
philosophy,  is  the  chief  foundation  of  that 
scepticism  which  prevails  in  regard  to  mira- 
culous agency,  and  deserves  our  particular 
consideration. 

To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is  strong 
and  practical,  a  miracle  will  appear  as  pos- 
sible as  any  other  effect,  as  the  most  conunon 
event  in  life;  and  the  argument  against  miracles 
drawn  from  the  uniformity  of  nature  will 
weigh  with  him  only  as  far  as  this  uniformity 
is  a  pledge  and  proof  of  the  Creator's  dis- 
position to  accomplish  his  purposes  b^  a 
fixed  order  or  mode  of  operation.  Now  it  is 
freely  granted  that  the  Creator's  regard  or 
attachment  to  such  an  order  may  be  inferred 
from  the  steadiness  with  which  He  observes 
it ;  and  a  strong  presumption  lies  against 
any  violation  of  it  on  slight  occasions,  or  for 
purposes  to  which  the  estabUshed  laws  of 
nature  are  adequate.  But  this  is  the  utmost 
which  the  order  of  nature  authorises  us  to 
infer  respecting  its  Author.  It  forms  no  pre- 
sumption against  miracles  universally,  in  all 


imaginable  cases ;  but  may  even  furnish  a 
presumption  in  their  favour. 

We  are  never  to  forget  that  God's  adhe- 
rence to  the  order  of  the  universe  is  not 
necessary  and  mechanical,  but  intelligent  and 
voluntary.  He  adheres  to  it,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  or  because  it  has  a  sacredness  which 
compels  Him  to  respect  it,  but  because  it  is 
most  suited  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  It  is 
a  means,  and  not  an  end;  and,  like  all  other 
means,  must  give  way  when  the  end  can  best 
be  promoted  without  it.  It  is  the  mark  of  a 
weak  mind  to  make  an  idol  of  order  and 
method;  to  cling  to  established  forms  <rf 
business  when  they  clog  instead  of  advancing 
it  If,  then,  the  great  purposes  of  the  uni- 
verse can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing 
from  its  established  laws,  these  laws  will 
xmdoubtedly  be  suspended ;  and,  though 
broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be  observed  in 
their  spirit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
first  instituted  will  be  advanced  by  their  vio- 
lation. Now  the  question  arises,  For  what 
purposes  were  nature  and  its  order  appointed  ? 
and  there  is  no  presumption  in  saying  that 
the  highest  of  these  is  the  improvement  of 
intelligent  beings.  Mind  (by  wiiieh  we  mean 
both  moral  and  intellectual  powers)  is  God's 
first  end.  The  great  purpose  for  which  an 
order  of  nature  is  fixed  is  plainly  the  forma- 
tion of  Mind.  In  a  creation  without  order, 
where  events  would  follow  without  any  regular 
succession,  it  is  obvious  that  Mind  must 
be  kept  in  perpetual  infancy ;  for.  in  such  a 
universe,  there  could  be  no  reasoning  from 
effects  to  causes,  no  induction  to  establish 
general  truths,  no  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  :  that  is,  no  science  relating  to  God,  or 
matter,  or  mind ;  no  action ;  no  virtue.  The 
great  purpose  of  God,  then,  I  repeat  it.  in 
establishing  the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form 
and  advance  the  mind;  and  if  the  case  should 
occur  in  which  the  interests  of  the  mind  could 
best  be  advanced  bv  departing  from  this 
order,  or  by  miraculous  agency,  then  the 
great  purpose  of  the  creation,  the  great  end 
of  its  laws  and  regularity,  would  demand 
such  departure;  and  miracles,  instead  of 
warring  against,  would  concur  with  nature. 

Now  we  Christians  maintain  that  ^  such  a 
case  has  existed.  We  affirm  that,  whftn  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  nature  haol  failed 
to  communicate  instructions  to  men  infwhicb, 
as  intelligent  beings,  they  had  the  a|ieepest 
concern,  and  on  which  the  full  devel(f 
of  their  highest  faculties  essentially  dep 
and  we  amrm  that  there  was  no  prosf 
relief  from  nature ;  so  that  an  exigen^ 
occurred  in  which  additional  communic 
supernatural  lights,  might  rationally  i^  ex- 
pected from  the  Father  oi  spirits.  iJ^tet  me 
state  two  particnlars  out  of  many  ii^^.  which 
men  needed  intdlectual  akls  not  gi  yen  by 
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OAture.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  one  God 
and  Father,  on  which  all  piety  rests;  and  to 
the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  which  is  the 
great  spring  of  virtuous  effort.  Had  I  time 
to  enlarge  on  the  history  of  that  period,  I 
might  show  you  under  what  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  superstition  these  doctrines  were  buried. 
But  I  should  repeat  only  what  you  know 
iaroiliarly.  The  works  of  ancient  genius  which 
form  your  studies  carry  on  their  front  the 
brand  of  polytheism,  and  of  debasing  error 
on  subjects  of  the  first  and  deepest  concern. 
It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  the  very 
uniformity  of  nature  had  some  tendency  to 
obscure  the  doctrines  which  I  have  named,  or 
at  least  to  impair  their  practical  power,  so 
that  a  departure  from  this  uniformity  was 
needed  to  fiasten  them  on  men's  minds. 

That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though  a  proof 
of  the  One  God  to  reflecting  and  enlarged 
understandings,  has  yet  a  tendency  to  hide 
Mim  from  men  in  general,  will  appear,  if 
we  consider,  first,  that  as  the  human  mind  is 
constituted,  what  is  regular  and  of  constant 
occurrence  excites  it  feebly;  and  benefits 
flowing  to  it  through  fixed,  unchanging  laws, 
seem  to  come  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  and  are 
apt  to  be  traced  up  to  natural  causes  alone. 
Accordingly,  religious  convictions  and  feel- 
ings, even  in  the  present  advanced  condition 
of  society,  are  excited  not  so  much  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  God's  providence  as  by 
sudden,  unexpected  events,  which  rouse  and 
startle  the  mind,  and  speak  of  a  power  higher 
than  nature.  There  is  another  way  in  which 
a  fixed  order  of  nature  seems  unfavoiuable  to 
just  impressions  respecting  its  Author.  It 
discovers  to  us  in  the  Creator  a  regard  to 
general  good  rather  than  an  affection  to  indi- 
viduals. The  laws  of  nature,  operating  as 
they  do  with  an  inflexible  steadiness,  never 
varying  to  meet  the  cases  and  wants  of  indi- 
viduals, and  inflicting  much  private  suffering 
in  their  stem  administration  for  the  general 
weal,  give  the  idea  of  a  distant,  reserved 
sovereign  much  more  than  of  a  tender  parent ; 
and  yet  this  last  view  of  God  is  the  onfv  effec- 
tual security  from  superstition  and  idolativ. 
Nature,  then,  we  fear,  would  not  have  brought 
back  the  world  to  its  Creator.  And  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Inunortalitv,  the  order  of  the 
natural  world  had  little  tendency  to  teach 
this,  at  least  with  clearness  and  energy. 
The  natural  world  contains  no  provisions  or 
arrangements  for  reviving  the  dead.  The  sun 
and  the  rain,  which  cover  the  tomb  with  ver- 
dure, send  no  vital  influences  to  the  moulder- 
ing body.  The  researches  of  science  detect  no 
secret  processes  for  restoring  the  lost  powers 
of  life.  If  man  is  to  live  again,  he  is  not  to 
live  through  any  known  laws  of  nature,  but 
by  a  power  higher  than  nature;  and  how, 
then,  can  we  be  assured  of  this  truth  but  bya 


manifestation  of  this  power,  that  is,  by  mira- 
culous agency  confirming  a  future  life  t 

I  have  laboured  in  these  remarks  to  show 
that  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  no  presump- 
tion against,  miraculous  agency  when  em- 
ployed in  confirmation  of  such  a  religion  as 
Christianity.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  fur- 
nishes a  presumption  in  its  favour.  Nature 
clearly  shows  to  us  a  power  above  itself,  so 
that  it  proves  miracles  to  be  possible.  Nature 
reveals  purposes  and  attributes  in  its  Author 
with  which  Christianity  remarkably  agrees. 
Nature,  too,  has  deficiencies  which  show  that 
it  was  not  intended  by  its  Author  to  be  his 
whole  method  of  instructing  mankind;  and 
in  this  way  it  gives  great  confirmation  to 
Christianity,  which  meets  its  wants,  supplies 
its  chasms,  explains  its  mysteries,  and  lightens 
its  heart-oppressing  cares  and  sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  consideration 
of  miracles,  I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of 
Hume's  celebrated  argument  on  this  subject ; 
not  that  it  merits  the  attention  which  it  has 
received,  but  because  it  is  specious,  and  has 
derived  weight  from  the  name  of  its  author. 
The  argument  is  briefly  this,— "That  belief 
is  founded  upon  and  regulated  by  experience. 
Now  we  often  experience  testimony  to  be 
false,  but  never  witness  a  departure  from  the 
order  of  nature.  That  men  may  deceive  us 
when  they  testify  to  miracles,  is  therefore 
more  accordant  with  experience  than  that 
nature  should  be  irregular;  and  hence  there 
is  a  balance  of  proof  against  miracles,  a 
presumption  so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the 
strongest  testimony."  The  usual  replies  to 
this  argument  I  have  not  time  to  repeat. 
Dr.  Campbell's  work,  which  is  accessible  to 
all,  will  show  you  that  it  rests  on  an  equivocal 
use  of  terms,  and  will  furnish  you  with  many 
fine  remarks  on  testimony,  ancl  on  the  condi- 
tions or  qualities  which  give  it  validity.  I 
will  only  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  attention. 

T.  This  argument  affirms  that  the  credi- 
bility of  facts  or  statements  is  to  be  decided 
by  their  accordance  with  the  established  order 
of  nature,  and  by  this  standard  only.  Now, 
if  nature  comprehended  all  existences  and  all 
powers,  this  position  might  be  admitted.  But 
if  there  is  a  Being  higher  than  nature,  the 
origin  of  all  its  nowers  and  motions,  and 
whose  character  falls  under  our  notice  and 
experience  as  truly  as  the  creation,  then  there 
is  an  additional  standard  to  which  facts  and 
statements  are  to  be  referred ;  and  works 
which  violate  nature's  order  will  still  be 
credible,  if  they  agree  with  the  known  pro- 
perties and  attributes  of  its  Author;  because 
for  such  works  we  can  assign  an  adequate 
cause  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  these  are 
the  qualities  and  conditions  on  which  credi- 
bility depends. 
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2.  This  argument  of  Hume  proves  too 
much,  and  Uierefore  proves  nothing.  It 
proves  too  much;  for  if  I  am  to  reject  the 
strongest  testimony  to  miracles  because  testi- 
mony has  often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature's 
order  has  never  been  foimd  to  fail,  then  1 
ought  to  reject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see 
it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  if  all  my  senses 
should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have  some- 
times given  false  reports,  whilst  nature  has 
never  gone  astray ;  and,  therefore,  be  the  cir- 
cumstances ever  so  decisive  or  inconsistent 
with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe  what 
I  see.  and  hear,  and  touch — what  my  senses, 
exercised  according  to  the  most  deliberate 
judgment,  declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the 
argument  requires;  and  it  proves  too  much ; 
for  disbehef  in  the  case  supposed  is  out  of 
our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pronounced 
absurd;  and,  what  is  more,  it  would  subvert 
that  very  order  of  nature  on  which  the 
argument  rests;  for  this  order  of  natiure  is 
learned  only  by  the  exercise  of  my  senses  and 
judgment,  and  if  these  fail  me  in  the  roost 
unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  their 
testimony  to  nature  is  of  little  worth. 

Once  more ;  this  argument  is  built  on  an 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  testimony.  Testi- 
mony, we  are  told,  cannot  prove  a  miracle. 
Now  the  truth  is  that  testimony  of  itself  and 
immediately  proves  no  fads  whatever,  not 
even  the  roost  common.  Testimony  can  do 
nothing  more  than  show  us  the  state  of 
another's  mind  in  regard  to  a  given  fact.  It 
can  only  show  us  that  the  testifier  has  a 
belief,  a  conviction,  that  a  certain  pheno- 
menon or  event  has  occurred.  Here  testi- 
mony stops ;  and  the  reality  of  the  event  is 
to  be  judged  altogether  from  the  nature  and 
degree  of  this  conviction,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  exists.  This  con* 
viction  is  an  effect,  which  must  have  a  cause, 
and  needs  to  be  explained ;  and  if  no  cause 
can  be  found  but  the  real  occurrence  of  the 
event,  then  this  occurrence  is  admitted  as  true. 
Such  is  the  extent  of  testimony.  Now  a 
man  who  affirms  a  miraculotis  phenomenon 
or  event,  may  give  us  just  as  decisive  proofs, 
by  his  character  and  conduct,  of  the  strength 
and  depth  of  his  conviction,  as  if  he  were 
affirming  a  common  occurrence.  Testimony, 
then,  does  just  as  much  in  the  case  of 
miracles  as  of  common  events;  that  is,  it 
discloses  to  us  the  conviction  of  another's 
mind.  Now  this  conviction  in  the  case  of 
miracles  requires  a  cause,  an  explanation,  as 
much  as  in  every  other ;  and  if  the  circum- 
stances be  such  that  it  could  not  have  sprung 
up  and  been  established  but  by  the  reality  of 
the  alleged  miracle,  then  that  great  and  fun- 
damental principle  of  human  belief,  namely, 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  compels 
us  to  admit  the  miracle. 


It  may  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of  other 
philosophical  opposers  of  our  religion,  that 
they  are  much  more  inclined  to  argue  against 
miracles  in  general  than  against  the  parti- 
cular miracles  on  which  Christianity  rests. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Miracles,  w^en 
ccmsidered  in  a  general,  abstract  manner, 
that  is,  when  divested  of  all  circumstances, 
and  supposed  to  occur  as  disconnected  facts, 
to  stand  alone  in  history,  to  have  no  explana- 
tions or  reasons  in  preceding  events,  and  no 
influence  on  those  which  follow,  are  indeed 
open  to  great  objection,  as  wanton  and  use- 
less violations  of  nature's  order;  and  it  is 
accordingly  against  miracles,  considered  in 
this  naked  general  form,  that  the  arguments 
of  infidelity  are  chiefly  urged.  But  it  is  great 
disingenuity  to  class  under  this  head  the 
miracles  of  Christianity.  They  are  palpably 
different.  They  do  not  stand  alone  in  his- 
tory, but  are  most  intimately  incorporated 
with  it.  They  were  demanded  by  the  slate 
of  the  world  which  preceded  them,  and  they 
have  left  deep  traces  on  all  subsequent  ages. 
In  fifict,  the  history  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  since  their  alleged  occurrence  has  been 
swayed  and  coloured  by  them,  and  is  wholly 
inexplicable  without  them.  Now  such  mira- 
cles are  not  to  be  met  and  disposed  of  by 
general  reasonings,  which  apply  only  to  insu- 
lated, imimportant,  uninfluential  prodigies. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  objections  to 
miracles  in  general;  and  I  would  close  this 
head  with  observing,  that  these  objections 
will  lose  their  weight  just  in  proportion  as  we 
strengthen  our  conviction  of  God's  power 
over  nature  and  of  his  parental  interest  in  his 
creatures.  The  great  repugnance  to  the  belief 
of  miraculous  agency  is  founded  in  a  lurking 
atheism,  which  ascribes  supremacy  to  nature, 
and  which,  whilst  it  professes  to  believe  in 
God.  questions  his  tender  concern  for  the 
improvement  of  men.  To  a  roan  who  cherishes 
a  sense  of  God,  the  great  difficulty  is,  not  to 
account  for  miracles,  but  to  account  for  their 
rare  occurrence.  One  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe  is  this,  that  its  Author  retires  so  con- 
tinually behind  the  veil  of  his  works,  that 
the  great  and  good  Father  does  not  manifest 
Himself  more  distinctly  to  his  creatures.  There 
is  something  like  coldness  and  repulsi>'eness 
in  instructing  us  only  by  fixed,  inflexible  laws 
of  nature.  The  intercourse  of  God  with 
Adam  and  the  patriarchs  suits  our  best  con- 
ceptions of  the  relation  which  He  bears  to 
the  human  race,  and  ought  not  to  surprise  us 
more  than  the  expression  of  a  human  parent's 
tenderness  and  concern  towards  his  ompring*. 

After  the  remarks  now  made  to  remove  the 
objection  to  revelation  in  general,  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  particular ;  and  these  are  so  numerous 
that,  should  I  attempt  to  compress  them  into 
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the  short  ^Mce  which  now  remains,  I  coukl 
give  but  a  syllabos,  a  dxy  and  uninteresting 
index.  It  will  be  mare  tiseful  to  state  to  you, 
with  some  distinctness,  the  general  principle 
into  which  all  Christian  evidences  may  be 
resolved,  apd  on  which  the  whole  rel^on 
rests,  and  then  to  illustrate  it  in  a  few  striking 
particulars. 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be 
traced  to  this  gipeat  principle, — that  every 
e&Kt  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  We  claim 
for  our  religion  a  divine  original,  because 
no  adequate  cause  for  it  can  be  found  in  the 
powers  or  passions  of  human  nature,  or  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  appeared ;  be- 
cause it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
interposition  of  that  Being  to  whom  its  first 
preachers  imiversally  ascribed  it,  and  with 
whose  nature  it  perfectly  agrees. 

Christianity,  by  which  we  mean  not  merely 
the  doctrines  of  the  religion,  but  everything 
relating  to  it,  its  rise,  its  progress,  the  charac- 
ter of  Its  Author,  the  conduct  of  its  propa- 
gators,—Christiani^,  in  this  broad  sense,  can 
only  be  accounted  tor  in  two  ways.  It  either 
sprung  ^m  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
under  the  excitements,  motives,  impulses  of 
the  a|;e  in  which  it  was  first  preached ;  or  it 
had  Its  origin  in  a  higher  and  supernatural 
agency.  To  which  of  these  causes  the  reli- 
gion should  be  referred  is  not  a  question 
beyond  our  reach;  for,  being  partakers  of 
human  nature,  and  knowing  more  of  it  than 
of  any  other  part  of  creation,  we  can  judge 
with  sufficient  accuracy  of  the  operation  of 
its  principles,  and  of  the  efiects  to  which  they 
are  competent  It  is  indeed  true  that  human 
powers  are  not  exactly  defined,  nor  can  we 
sute  precisely  the  bounds  beyond  which  they 
cannot  pass;  but  still  the  disproportion  be- 
tween homan  nature  and  an  effisct  ascribed  to 
it  may  be  so  vast  and  palpable  as  to  satisfy 
us  at  once  that  the  effect  is  inexplicable  by 
human  power.  I  know  not  precisely  what 
advances  may  be  made  by  the  intellect  of  an 
unassisted  savage ;  but  that  a  savage  in  the 
woods  could  not  compose  the  "Prindpia" 
of  Newton,  is  about  as  plain  as  that  he  could 
not  create  the  worki.  I  know  not  the  point 
at  which  bodily  strength  must  stop ;  but  that 
a  man  cannot  carry  Atlas  or  Andes  on  his 
shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  placed  at  Christ's  birth,  will  explain  his 
rdigion,  is  one  to  which  we  are  competent, 
and  is  the  great  question  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  turns. 

Now  we  maintain  that  a  great  variety 
of  facts  belonging  to  this  religion, — such  as 
the  character  of  its  Founder;  its  peculiar 
principles ;  the  style  and  character  of  its 
lecorcU;  it»  progress;    the  conduct,  circum* 


stances,  and  sufierings  of  iu  first  propagators ; 
the  reception  of  it  from  the  first  on  the  ground 
of  miraculous  attestations ;  the  prophecies 
which  it  fulfilled  and  which  it  contains;  its 
influence  on  society,  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  it;— are  utterly  inexplicable 
by  human  powers  and  principles,  but  accord 
with,  and  are  fully  explained  by,  the  power 
and  perfections  of  God. 

These  various  particulars  I  cannot  attempt 
to  unfold.  One  or  two  may  be  illustrated  to 
show  you  the  mode  of  applying  the  principles 
which  I  have  laid  down.  I  will  take  first  the 
character  oi  Jesus  Christ  How  is  this  to  be 
explained  by  the  principles  oi  human  nature? 
We  are  immediately  struck  with  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Author  of  Christianity,  that, 
whilst  all  other  men  are  formed  in  a  measure 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  can  discover  in 
lesus  no  impression  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  We  know  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  state  of  society,  the  modes  of  thinking, 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  country  in 
which  Jesus  was  bom  and  grew  up;  and  he 
is  as  free  from  them  and  as  exalted  above 
them  as  if  he  had  lived  in  another  world,  or 
with  every  sense  shut  on  the  objects  around 
him.  His  character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or 
temporary.  It  can  be  explained  by  nothing 
around  him.  His  history  shows  him  to  us  a 
solitary  being,  living  for  purposes  which  none 
but  himself  comprehended,  and  enjoying  not 
so  much  as  the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind. 
His  Apostles,  his  chosen  companioc%  brought 
to  him  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  nothing 
shows  its  strength  more  striidngly  thsm  the 
slowness  with  which  it  yielded  in  these  honest 
men  to  the  instructions  of  Jestis. 

Jssus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a  Messiah ; 
and  he  claimed  this  character.  But  instead 
of  conforming  to  the  opinions  which  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  he  resisted  them 
wholly  and  without  reserve.  To  a  people 
anticipating  a  triumphant  leader,  under  whom 
vengeance  as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be 
glutted  by  the  prostration  of  their  oppressors, 
he  came  as  a  spiritual  leader,  teaching  hu- 
mility and  peace.  This  undisguised  hostility 
to  the  dearest  hopes  and  prejudices  of  his 
nation;  this  disdain  of  the  usual  compliances 
by  which  ambition  and  imposture  conciliate 
adherents;  this  deUberate  exposure  of  him- 
self to  r^ection  and  hatred,  cannot  easily  be 
explained  by  the  conunon  principles  ot  human 
natiue,  and  excludes  the  possibihty  of  selfish 
aims  in  the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  Jesus  is  the 
extent,  the  vastness,  of  his  views.  Whilst  all 
around  him  looked  for  a  Messiah  to  liberate 
God's  ancient  people,  whilst  to  every  other 
Jew,  Judea  was  the  exclusive  object  of  pride 
and  hope,  Jestis  came  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  dehverer  and  light  of  the  worid,  and  in 
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his  whole  teaching  and  life  you  see  a  con- 
sciousness which  never  forsakes  him,  of  a 
relation  to  the  whole  human  race.  This  idea 
of  blessing  mankind,  of  spreading  a  universal 
religion,  was  the  most  magnificent  which  had 
ever  entered  man's  mind.  All  previous  re- 
ligions had  been  given  to  particular  na- 
tions. No  conqueror,  legislator,  philosopher, 
in  the  extravagance  of  ambition,  had  ever 
dreamed  of  subjecting  all  nations  to  a  com- 
mon fiaith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  religion, 
intended  alike  for  Tew  and  Gentile,  for  all 
nations  and  climes,  is  wholly  inexplicable  by 
the  circumstances  of  Jesus.  He  was  a  Jew, 
and  the  first  and  deepest  and  most  constant 
impression  on  a  Jew's  mind  was  that  of  the 
superiority  conferrrd  on  his  people  and  him- 
self by  the  national  religion  introduced  by 
Moses.  The  wall  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile  seemed  to  reach  to  heaven.  The 
abolition  of  the  pecuUarity  of  Moses,  the 
prostration  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion, 
the  erection  of  a  new  religion,  in  which  aU 
men  would  meet  as  brethren,  and  which 
would  be  the  common  and  equal  property 
of  Jew  and  Gentile,  these  were  of  all  ideas 
the  last  to  spring  up  in  Judea,  the  last  for 
enthusiasm  or  imposture  to  originate. 

Compare  next  these  views  of  Christ  with 
his  station  in  life.  He  was  of  humble  birth 
and  education,  with  nothing  in  his  lot,  with 
no  extensive  means,  no  rank,  or  wealth,  <x 
patronage,  to  infuse  vast  thoughts  and  extra- 
vagant plans.  The  shop  of  a  carpenter,  the 
village  of  Nazareth,  were  not  spots  for  ripen- 
ing a  scheme  more  aspiring  and  extensive 
than  had  ever  been  formed.  It  is  a  principle 
of  human  nature  that,  except  in  case  of  in- 
sanity, some  proportion  is  observed  between 
the  power  of  an  individual  and  his  plans  and 
hopes.  The  purpose  to  which  Jesus  devoted 
himself  was  as  ill  suited  to  his  condition  as 
an  attempt  to  change  the  seasons,  or  to  make 
the  sun  rise  in  the  west.  That  a  yotmg  man 
in  obscure  life,  belonging  to  an  oppressed 
nation,  should  seriously  think  of  subverting 
the  time-hallowed  and  deep-rooted  religions 
of  the  world,  is  a  strange  fact ;  but  with  this 
purpose  we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus  thoroughly 
imbued;  and,  sublime  as  it  is,  he  never  falls 
below  it  in  his  language  or  conduct,  but 
speaks  and  acts  with  a  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority, with  a  dignity  and  authority  becommg 
this  unparalleled  destination. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  but  add  another 
striking  circiunstance  in  Jesus,  and  that  is, 
the  caLn  confidence  witu  which  he  always 
looked  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design.  He  fully  knew  the  strength  of  the 
passions  and  powers  which  were  arrayed 
against  him,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that 
his  life  waa  to  be  shortened  by  violence;  yet 


not  a  word  escapes  him  implying  a  doubt  of 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  his  religion.  One 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Gospels,  and  one  of 
the  proofs  of  their  genuineness,  is  found  in 
our  Saviour's  indirect  and  obscure  allusions 
to  his  approaching  sufferings,  and  to  the 
glory  which  was  to  follow;  allusions  show- 
ing us  the  workings  of  a  mind  thoroughly 
conscious  of  being  appointed  to  accomplish 
infinite  good  through  great  calamity.  This 
entire  and  patient  relinquishment  of  imme- 
diate success,  this  ever  present  persuasion 
that  he  was  to  perish  before  his  religion 
would  advance,  and  this  calm  unshaken  anti- 
cipation of  distant  and  imbounded  triumphs, 
are  remarkable  traits,  throwing  a  tender  and 
solemn  grandeur  over  our  Lord,  and  wholly 
inexplicable  by  human  principles  or  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Christ  relate 
to  his  public  character  and  ofiice.  If  we  ptass 
to  what  may  be  called  his  private  character, 
we  shall  receive  the  same  impression  of  in- 
explicable excellence.  The  most  striking  trait 
in  Jesus  was,  imdoubtedly,  benevolence;  and 
although  this  virtue  had  existed  before,  yet 
it  had  not  been  manifested  in  the  same  form 
and  extent.  Christ's  benevolence  was  dis- 
tinguished first  by  its  expansiveness.  At  that 
age  an  unconfined  philanthropy,  proposing 
and  toiling  to  do  good  without  distinction  of 
country  or  rank,  was  unknown.  Love  to 
man  as  man,  love  comprehending  the  hated 
Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican,  Mras 
a  feature  which  separated  Jesus  from  the  best 
men  of  his  nation  and  of  the  worid.  Another 
characteristic  of  the  benevolence  of  Jesus 
was  its  gentleness  and  tenderness,  forming  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  hardness  and  ferocity 
of  the  spirit  and  manners  which  then  pre* 
vailed,  and  with  that  sternness  and  inflexibility 
which  the  purest  philosophy  of  Greece  and 
Rome  inculcated  as  the  perfection  of  virtue. 
But  its  most  distinguishing  trait  was  its 
superiority  to  injury.  Revenge  was  one  of 
the  recognized  rights  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  though  a  few  sages,  who  had  seen 
its  inconsistency  with  man's  dignity,  had 
condemned  it,  yet  none  had  inculcated  the 
duty  of  regarding  one's  worst  enemies  with 
that  kindness  which  God  manifests  to  sinful 
men,  and  of  returning  curses  with  blessings 
and  prayers.  This  form  of  benevolence,  the 
most  disinterested  and  divine  form,  was,  as 
vou  well  know,  manifested  by  Jesus  Christ  in 
mfinitestrength,  amidst  injuries  and  indignities 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Now  this  singu- 
lar eminence  of  goodness,  this  superiority  to 
the  degrading  influences  of  the  age.  under 
which  all  other  men  suffered,  needs  to  be 
explained;  and  one  thing  it  demonstrates, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  unprincipled 
deceiver,  exposing  not  only  his  own  life  but 
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tbe  lives  of  confiding  friends  in  an  enterprise 
next  to  desperate. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  other  traits  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ.  I  will  only  observe  that  it 
bad  one  distinction  which  more  than  any- 
thing forms  a  perfect  character.  It  was  made 
op  of  contrasts ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a 
union  of  excellences  which  are  not  easily 
reconciled,  which  seem  at  first  sight  incon- 
gruous, but  which,  when  blended  and  duly 
proportioned,  constitute  moral  harmony,  and 
attract  with  equal  power  love  and  veneration. 
For  example,  we  discover  in  Jesus  Christ  an 
nnparalleied  dignity  of  character,  a  con- 
sciousness of  greatness  never  discovered  or 
approached  by  any  other  individual  in  his- 
toiy;  and  yet  this  was  blended  with  a  conde- 
scension, lowliness,  and  unostentatious  sim- 
plicity which  had  never  before  been  thought 
consistent  with  greatness.  In  like  manner, 
be  united  an  utter  superiority  to  the  world,  to 
its  pleasures  and  ordinary  interests,  with 
suavity  of  manners  and  freedom  from  anste- 
fity.  He  joined  strong  feeling  and  self- 
possession  ;  an  indignant  sensit^lity  to  sin, 
and  compassion  to  the  sinner;  an  intense 
devotion  to  his  work,  and  calmness  under 
opposition  and  ill  success;  a  universal  philan- 
thropy, and  a  susceptibility  of  private  attach- 
ments; the  authority  which  became  the 
Saviour  <^  the  wortd,  and  the  tenderness 
and  gratitude  of  a  son.  Such  was  the  Author 
of  our  religion.  And  is  his  character  to  be 
explained  by  imposture  or  insane  enthusiasm? 
Does  it  not  bear  the  unambiguous  marks  of  a 
heavenly  origin  ? 

Perfaaps  it  may  be  said  this  character  never 
existed.  Then  the  invention  of  it  is  to  be 
explained,  and  the  reception  which  this  fiction 
met  with ;  and  these  perhaps  are  as  difficult 
of  explanation  on  natural  pnnciples  as  its  real 
existence.  Christ's  history  bears  all  the  marks 
of  reality ;  a  more  frank,  simple,  unlaboured, 
unostentations  narrative  was  never  peimed. 
Besides,  bis  character,  if  invented,  must  have 
been  an  invention  of  singular  difficulty,  because 
no  models  existed  on  which  to  frame  it.  He 
staixls  alone  in  the  records  of  time.  Theoon- 
ception  of  a  being  proposing  such  new  and 
exalted  ends,  and  governed  1^  higher  princi- 
ples than  thei>rogress  of  society  had  developed, 
implies  singular  intellectual  power.  That 
several  individuals  should  join  m  equally  vivid 
conceptions  of  this  character,  and  should  not 
merely  describe  in  general  terms  the  fictitious 
being  to  whom  it  was  attributed,  but  should 
introduce  b^n  into  real  life,  should  place  him 
in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  in  connec- 
tion with  various  ranks  of  men,  with  friends 
and  foes,  and  should  in  all  preserve  his 
identity,  show  the  same  great  and  singular 
mind  always  acting  in  bumony  with  itself; 
this  is  a  supposition  hardly  credible,  and,  when 


the  circumstances  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  are  considered,  seems  to  be  as  in- 
explicable on  human  principles  as  what  I 
bdbre  suggested,  the  composition  of  Newton's 
•*  Principia"  by  a  savage.  The  character  of 
Christ,  tnough  delineated  in  an  a^^e  of  great 
moral  darkness,  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of  ages ; 
and  in  proportion  as  men's  moral  sentiments 
have  been  refined,  its  beauty  has  been  more 
seen  and  felt.  To  suppose  it  invented  is  to 
suppose  that  its  authors,  outstripping  their 
age,  had  attained  to  a  singular  delicacy  and 
elevation  of  moral  perception  and  feeling. 
But  these  attainments  are  not  very  recondlable 
with  the  character  of  its  authors,  supposing  it 
to  be  a  fiction  ;  that  is,  with  the  chiaracter  of 
habitual  liars  and  impious  deceivers. 

But  we  are  not  only  unable  to  discover 
powers  adequate  to  this  invention.  There 
must  have  been  motives  for  it ;  for  men  do 
not  make  great  efforts  without  strong  motives ; 
and,  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  incite- 
ments, we  challenge  the  infidel  to  suggest  any 
which  could  have  prompted  to  the  work  now 
to  be  explained. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  recollected  that  this 
invention,  if  it  were  one,  was  received  as  real 
at  a  period  so  near  to  the  time  ascribed  to 
Christ's  appearance  that  the  means  of  detecting 
it  were  innnite.  That  men  should  send  out 
such  a  forgery,  and  that  it  should  prevail  and 
triumph,  are  circumstances  not  easily  recon- 
cilable with  the  principles  of  our  nature. 

The  character  of  Christ,  then,  was  r^.  Its 
reality  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  mighty 
revolution  produced  by  his  religion.  And 
how  can  you  account  for  it  but  by  that  cause 
to  which  he  always  referred  it — a  mission  from 
the  Father? 

Next  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his  religion 
mi^ht  be  shown  to  abound  in  circumstances 
which  omtradict  aikd  repel  the  idea  of  a 
human  origin.  For  example,  its  representa- 
tions of  the  paternal  character  of  uod ;  its 
inculcation  of  a  universal  charity  ;  the  stress 
which  it  lays  on  inward  purity ;  its  substitution 
of  a  spiritual  worship  for  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies which  everywhere  had  usurx>ed  the 
name  and  extinguished  the  life  of  religion  ; 
its  preference  of  humility  and  of  the  mild, 
unostentatious,  passive  virtues,  to  the  dazzling 
qualities  which  had  monopoUzni  men's  ad- 
miration ;  its  consistent  and  bright  discoveries 
of  immortality ;  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
man  as  a  sinner ;  its  adaptation  to  all  the 
conditions,  capacities,  and  sufferings  of  human 
nature :  its  pure,  sublime,  yt.t  practicable 
morality ;  its  high  and  generous  motives  ;  and 
its  fitness  to  form  a  character  which  plainly 
prepares  for  a  higher  life  than  the  present ; 
these  are  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  which 
will  strike  us  more  and  more  in  proportion  as 
we  understand  distinctly  the  circumstances  of 
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tbeage  and  country  in  which  this  religion 
appeared,  and  for  which  no  adequate  human 
cause  has  been  or  can  be  assigned. 

Passing  over  these  topics,  each  of  which 
might  be  enlarged  into  a  discourse,  I  will 
make  but  one  remark  on  this  religion,  which 
strikes  my  own  mind  very  forcibly.  Since  its 
introduction,  human  natm^  has  made  great 
progress,  and  society  experienced  great 
changes ;  and  in  this  advanced  condition  of 
the  world  Christianity,  instead  of  losing  its 
application  and  importance,  is  found  to  be 
more  and  more  congenial  and  adapted  to 
man's  nature  and  wants.  Men  have  out- 
grown the  other  institutions  of  that  period 
when  Christianity  appeared— its  philosophy, 
its  modes  of  wa^are,  its  policy,  its  public 
and  private  economy;  but  Christianity  has 
never  shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has 
always  kept  in  advance  of  men's  faculties, 
and  unfolded  nobler  views  in  proportion  as 
they  have  ascended.  The  highest  poweis 
and  affection.*  which  our  nature  has  de- 
veloped find  more  than  adequate  objects  in 
this  religion.  Christianity  is  indeed  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  the  more  improved  stages  of 
society,  to  the  more  delicate  sensibilities  of 
refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  state  which  always 
grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral  powers 
and  affections.  As  men  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, they  become  susceptible  of  mental  «uf- 
ferings  to  which  ruder  ages  are  stmngers; 
and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage. 
Imagination  and  intellect  become  more  rest- 
less; and  Christianitybrings  them  tranquillity, 
by  the  eternal  and  magnificent  truths,  the 
solemn  and  unbounded  prospects,  which  it 
unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our  religion  to  more 
advanced  stages  of  society  than  that  in  which 
it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human  natui« 
not  then  developed,  seems  to  me  very  striking. 
The  reUgion  bears  the  marks  of  having  oovnc 
from  a  being  who  perfectly  understood  the 
human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide  for 
its  progress.  This  feature  of  Christianity  is 
of  the  nature  of  pn^hecy.  It  was  im  anti- 
cipation of  future  and  distant  ages;  and 
when  we  consider  among  whom  our  rebgioa 
sprung,  where,  but  in  God,  can  we  find  an 
eyplanation  of  this  peculiarity  ? 

I  have  now  olSaxtA  a  few  hints  on  the' 
character  of  Christ,  and  on  the  diaracter  of 
his  religion  ;  and  before  quitting  these  topics 
I  would  observe,  that  thcnr  fiovm  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  miraculous  acts 
of  the  Christian  history.  These  rairades 
were  not  wrought  by  a  man  whose  character 
in  other  respects  was  ordinary.  Tb^  were 
acts  of  a  being  whose  mind  was  as  smgular 
as  his  works,  who  spoke  and  acted  with  more 
than  himaan  authority,  whose  moml  qualities 
and  sublima  purposes  were  in  accordance 


with  superhuman  powen.  Christ's  miracles 
are  in  unison  with  his  whole  character,  and 
bear  a  proportion  to  it  like  that  which  we 
observe  in  the  most  harmonious  productions 
of  nature;  and  in  this  way  they  receive  from 
it  great  confirmation.  And  the  same  pre- 
sumption in  their  favour  arises  from  his  reli- 
gk>n.  That  a  religion  carrying  in  itself  such 
marks  of  divinity,  and  so  inexplicable  on 
human  principles,  should  receive  outward 
confirmations  from  Omnipotence,  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  extraordinary  character  of  the 
religion  accords  with  and  seems  to  demand 
extraordinary  interpositions  in  its  behalf.  lis 
miracles  are  not  solitary,  naked,  unexplained, 
discoimected  events,  but  are  bound  up  with 
a  system  which  is  worthy  of  God,  and  im- 
pressed with  God;  which  occupies  a  large 
space,  and  is  operating  with  great  and  in- 
creasing energy  in  human  affairs. 

As  yet  i  have  not  touched  on  what  seem 
to  many  writers  the  strongest  proofe  of 
Christianity^I  mean  the  direct  evidences  of 
its  mirades;  by  which  we  mean  the  testimony 
borne  to  them^  including  the  chamcter,  con- 
duct, and  condition  of  the  witnesses.  These 
i  have  not  time  to  unfold ;  nor  is  this  labour 
needed;  for  Paley's  in^timable  woric,  which 
is  one  of  your  classical  books,  has  stated 
these  proofs  with  great  clearness  and  power. 
I  would  only  observe  that  tfae^  may  all  be 
resolved  into  this  tingle  principle,  namehrt 
that  the  Christian  mn^des  were  originally 
believed  under  such  circumstances  that  this 
belief  can  oo^  be  explained  by  their  actual 
occurrence.  That  Christianity  was  reoeired 
at  first  on  the  ground  of  mitacks,  and  that 
its  first  preachers  and  conVerts  proved  the 
depth  and  strength  of  their  conviction  of 
these  facts  by  attesting  them  in  sufferings  aiMl 
in  death,  we  know  from  the  most  ancient 
records  which  relate  to  this  religion,  both 
Christian  and  Heathen;  and,  in  fact,  this 
conviction  con  alone  explain  their  adherence 
to  Christianity.  Now,  that  this  conviction 
oonld  only  have  ^rung  from  the  reahty  of 
the  mirades,  we  infer  firom  the  known  cir- 
cumstances of  these  witnesses,  whose  pas- 
sions, interests,  and  strongest  prejudices  were 
originally  hostile  to  the  new  religion;  whose 
motives  for  examining  with  care  the  £acts  on 
which  it  rested  were  as  urgent  and  solemn, 
and  whose  means  and  oppotftonities  of  ascer- 
taining their  truth  were  as  ample  and  un- 
fiuling,  as  can  be  conceived  to  conspire;  so 
that  the  supposition  of  their  lalsehood  carmot 
be  admitted  without  subverting  our  trust  in 
human  judgment  and  human  testimoinr  under 
the  most  iiavourable  circumstances  for  dis< 
covering  truth ;  that  is,  without  introdudng 
universal  scepticism. 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evfdencei 
to  which  I  have  but  slightly  ie£«rred,  but 
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which  hi»s  struck  with  peculiar  force  men  of  reality  as  could  not  easily  be  counterfeited, 
reflecting  minds.  I  rrfer  to  the  marks  of  The  whole  history  is  precisely  such  as  might 
truth  and  reality  which  are  found  in  the  be  expected  fh>m  the  actual  appearance  of 
Christian  Records ;  to  the  internal  proofs  sudi  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  in  such  a  state 
which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  cany  of  society  as  then  existed, 
with  them  of  having  been  written  by  men  The  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in  marks 
who  lived  in  the  firet  age  of  Christianity,  of  truth  and  reali^  even  more  than  the  Gos- 
who  believed  and  felt  its  truth,  who  bore  a  pels.  They  are  imbued  thoroughly  with  the 
part  in  the  labours  and  conflicts  which  at-  spirit  of  tbe  first  age  of  Christianity.  They 
tended  its  establishroent,  and  who  wrote  from  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  come  from  men 
pei5on«d  knowledge  and  deep  conviction,  plunged  in  the  conflicts  which  the  new  reli- 
A  few  remarks  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  gion  excited,  alive  to  its  interests,  identified 
power  of  thesfe  internal  proofs,  which  are  with  its  fortunes.  They  betray  the  veiy  state 
furnished  by  the  books  of  the  New  Testa-  of  mind  which  must  have  been  generated  by 
ment.  I  will  now  subjoin.  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  first  propagators 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  histories  of  the  religion.  They  are  letters  written  on 
and  epistles.  The  historical  books,  namely,  real  business,  intended  for  immediate  effects, 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  are  a  continued  designed  to  meet  prejudices  and  passions 
narrative  embracing  many  years,  and  pro-  which  such  a  religion  must  at  first  have 
fessing  to  give  the  history  of  the  rise  and  awakened.  They  contain  not  a  trace  of  the 
progress  of  the  religion.  Now  it  is  worthy  circumstances  of  a  later  age,  or  of  the  feel- 
of  observation  that  these  writings  completely  ings,  impressions,  and  modes  of  thinking  by 
answer  their  end ;  that  they  completely  solve  which  later  times  were  characterized,  and 
the  problem,  how  this  peculiar  religion  grew  from  which  later  writers  could  not  easily  have 
up  and  established  itself  in  the  world  ;  that  escaped.  The  letters  of  Paul  have  a  re- 
tbcy  furnish  precise  and  adequate  causes  for  markable  agreement  with  his  history.  They 
this  stupendous  revolution  in  human  affairs,  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  they  rekite  a  a  man  of  a  vehement  mind,  who  had  been 
series  of  liacts  which  are  not  only  connected  brought  up  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  litera- 
with  one  another,  but  arc  intimately  linked  ture,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  sudden, 
with  the  long  series  which  has  followed  them,  overwhelming  mimcle,  who  had  been  en- 
and  agree  accurately  with  subsequent  history,  trusted  with  the  preaching  of  the  new  religion 
so  as  to  account  for  and  sustain  it.  Now,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  who  was  everywhere  met 
that  a  collection  of  fictitious  narratives,  by  the  prejudices  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
coming  from  different  hands,  comprehending  his  own  nadon.  They  are  full  of  obscurities 
many  years,  and  spreading  over  many  coun-  growing  out  of  these  points  of  Paul's  history 
tries,  should  not  only  form  a  consistent  and  character,  and  out  of  the  circumstances 
whole,  when  taken  by  themselves,  but  should  of  the  infant  church,  and  which  nothing  but 
also  connect  and  interweave  themselves  with  an  intimate  aicquaintance  with  that  early 
real  history,  so  naturally  and  intimately  as  to  period  can  illustrate.  This  remarkable  inf^'- 
fumish  no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  exclude  sion  of  the  spirit  of  the  first  age  into  the 
the  appearance  of  incongruity  and  discor-  Christian  Records  cannot  easily  be  explained 
dance,  and  as  to  give  an  adequate  explanation,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in  that 
and  the  only  explanation,  of  acknowledged  age  by  the  real  and  zealous  propagators  of 
events,  of  the  most  important  revolution  in  Christianity,  and  that  they  are  records  of  real 
society  ;  this  is  a  supposition  from  which  an  convictions  and  of  actual  events, 
intelligent  man  at  once  revolts,  and  which,  if  There  is  another  evidence  of  Christianity 
admitted,  would  shake  a  principal  founda-  still  more  internal  than  any  on  which  I  have 
tion  of  history.  yet  dwdt,  an  evidence  to  be  felt  rather  than 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and  con-  described,  but  not  less  real  because  foimded  on 
sistency  of  Christ's  character  as  developed  in  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction  of  the 
the  Go^)els.  and  of  the  agreement  of  the  divine  original  of  our  religion  which  springs 
different  wnters  in  giving  us  the  singular  tip  and  continually  gains  strength  in  those 
feattu-es  of  his  mind.  Now  there  are  the  who  apply  it  habitually  to  their  tempers  and 
same  marks  of  truth  miming  through  the  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its  .spirit  and  hopes.  In 
whole  of  these  narratives.  For  example,  the  such  men  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  adap- 
effects  produced  by  Jesus  on  the  various  tation  of  Christianity  to  their  noblest  faculties ; 
classes  of  society ;  the  different  feelings  of  a  consciousness  of  its  exaltmg  and  consoling 
admiration,  attachment,  and  envy,  which  he  influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  true 
called  forth  ;  the  various  expressions  of  these  happmess  of  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace 
feelings ;  the  prejudices,  mistakes,  and  gra-  which  the  world  cannot  give ;  which  assures 
dual  illumination  of  his  disciples  ;  these  are  them  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a 
an  given  to  us  with  such  marks  of  truth  and   ray  from  the  Everlasting  Light,  a  stream  from 
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the  Fountain  of  HcavenlY  Wisdom  and  Love. 
This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains  the  faith 
of  thousands  who  never  read  and  cannot 
understand  the  learned  books  of  Christian 
apologists,  who  want,  perhaps,  words  to  ex- 
puun  the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose 
udth  is  of  adamantine  firmness,  who  hold 
the  Gospel  with  a  conviction  more  intimate 
and  unwavering  than  mere  axgument  ever 
produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  a  subject  which 
opens  upon  me  continually  as  I  proceed. 
Imperfect  as  this  discussion  is.  the  conclusion, 
I  trust,  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  true.  And,  my  hearers,  if  true,  it 
is  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  deserving  and 
demanding  our  reverent  attention  and  fervent 
gratitude.  This  religion  must  never  be  con- 
rounded  with  our  common  blessings.  It  is  a 
revelation  of  pardon  which,  as  sinners,  we  all 


need.  Still  more,  it  is  a  revelation  of  human 
immortality;  a  doctrine  which,  however  un- 
dervalued amidst  the  bright  anticipations  of 
inexperienced  youth,  is  found  to  be  our 
strength  and  consolation,  and  the  only  eftec- 
tual  spring  of  persevering  and  victorious 
virtue,  when  the  realities  of  life  have  scat- 
tered our  visionary  hopes ;  when  pain,  dis- 
appointment, and  temptation  press  upon  us ; 
when  this  world's  enjovments  are  found  unable 
to  quench  that  deep  thirst  of  happiness  which 
bums  in  every  breast;  when  fnends  whom 
we  love  as  our  own  soiils  die ;  and  our  own 
graves  open  before  us.  To  all  who  hear  mc, 
and  especially  to  my  young  hearers,  I  would 
say,  let  the  truth  of  this  religion  be  the 
strongest  conviction  of  your  understandings ; 
let  its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an 
absolute  power  your  characters  and  lives. 


EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


ROMANS  L  xS:  **!  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ." 

Part  I. 
These  words  of  Paul  are  worthy  of  his  reso- 
lute and  disinterested  spirit.  In  uttering  them 
he  was  not  an  echo  of  the  multitude,  a  servile 
repeater  of  established  doctrines.  The  vast 
majority  arotmd  him  were  ashamed  of  Jesus. 
The  cross  was  then  coupled  with  infamy. 
Christ's  name  was  scorned  as  a  malefactor's, 
and  to  profess  his  religion  was  to  share  his  dis- 
grace. Since  that  time  what  striking  changes 
have  occurred  !  The  cross  now  hangs  as  an 
ornament  from  the  neck  of  beauty.  It  blazes 
on  the  flags  of  navies,  and  the  standards  of 
armies.  MiUions  bow  before  it  in  adoration, 
as  if  it  were  a  shrine  of  the  divinity.  Of 
course,  the  temptation  to  be  ashamed  of 
Jesus  is  very  much  diminished.  Still  it  is 
not  wholly  removed.  Much  of  the  homage 
DOW  paid  to  Christianity  is  outward,  political, 
worldly,  and  paid  to  its  corruptions  much 
more  than  to  its  pure  and  lofty  spirit;  and 
accordingly  its  conscientious  and  intrepid 
friends  roust  not  think  it  a  strange  thing  to 
be  encountered  vrith  occasional  coldness  or 
reproach.  "We  may  still  be  tempted  to  be 
asnamed  of  our  religion,  by  being  thrown 
among  sceptics  who  deny  and  deride  it  We 
may  l^  tempted  to  be  asnamed  of  the  simple 
and  rational  doctrines  of  Christ,  by  being 
brought  into  connection  with  narrow  zealots, 
who  enforce  their  dark  and  perhaps  degrading 
peculiarities  as  essential  to  salvation.  We 
may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pure, 
meek,  and  disinterested  precepts,  by  being 


thrown  among  the  licentious,  self-seeking, 
and  vindictive.  Against  these  perils  we  should 
all  go  armed.  To  be  loyal  to  truth  and  con- 
science under  such  trials  is  one  of  the  signal 
proofs  of  virtue.  No  man  deserves  the  name 
of  Christian  but  he  who  adheres  to  his  prin- 
ciples amidst  the  unbelieving,  the  intolerant, 
and  the  depraved. 

*'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."  So  said  PauL  So  would  I  say. 
Would  to  God  that  I  could  catch  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  and 
bear  my  testimony  to  Christianity  with  the 
same  heroic  resolution !  Do  any  ask  why  I 
join  in  this  attestation  to  the  Gospel  ?  Some 
of  my  reasons  I  propose  now  to  set  before 
you ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  ask  the  privilege  of 
speaking,  as  the  Apostle  has  done,  in  the 
first  person ;  of  speaking  in  my  own  name, 
and  of  laying  open  my  own  mind  in  the  most 
direct  language.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  ends  of  public  discourse  may  be  best 
answered  by  the  frank  expression  of  indi- 
vidual feeling;  and  this  mode  of  address, 
when  adopted  with  such  views,  ought  not  to 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  egotism. 

I  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  I  begin 
with  one  so  important  that  it  will  occupy  the 
present  discourse. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
because  it  is  irue.  This  is  my  first  reason. 
The  religion  is  true,  and  no  consideration 
but  this  could  induce  me  to  defend  it.  I 
adopt  it,  not  because  it  is  popular,  for  false 
and   ruinous   systems  have   enjoyed   equal 
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fepulAhon ;  nor  because  it  is  thought  to  up- 
hold the  order  of  society,  for  I  believe  that 
nothing  but  truth  can  be  permanently  use- 
ful.   It  is  true;  and  I  say  this  not  lightly, 
but  after  deliberate  examination.     I  am  not 
repealing  the  accents  of  the  nursery.     I  do 
not  affirm  the  truth  of  Christianity  because 
I  was  so  taught  before  I  could  inquire,  or 
because  I  was  brought  up  in  a  community 
pledged  to  this  belief.     It  is  not  unlikely  that 
my  faith  and  zeal  will  be  traced  by  some  to 
these  sources;    and  believing  such  imputa- 
tions to  be  groundless,  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
truth  binds  me  to  repel  them.     The  circum- 
stance of  having  been  born  and  educated 
under  Christianity,  so  far  from  disposing  me 
\o  imphcit  faith,  has  often  been  to  me  the 
occision  of  serious  distrust  of  our  religion. 
On  observing  how  common  it  is  for  men  of 
all  countries  and  names,  whether  Christians, 
Jews,  or  Mahometans,  to  receive  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  I  have  again  and  again  asked 
myself  whether  I  too  was  not  a  slave,  whether 
I  too  was  not  bhndly  walking  in  the  path  of 
tradition,  and  jdelding  myself  as  passively  as 
others  to  an  hereditary  faith.     I  distrust  and 
fear  the  power  of  numbers  and  of  general 
opinion  over  my  judgment ;  and  few  things 
incite  me  more  to  repel  a  doctrine  than  in- 
tolerant attempts  to  force  it  on  my  under- 
standing.    Perhaps  my  CTiristian  education 
and  connections  have  inclined  me  to  scepti- 
cism, rather  than  bowed  my  mind  to  autho- 
rity. 

It  may  still  be  said  that  the  pride  and  pre- 
judices and  motives  of  interest  which  belong 
to  my  profession  as   a    Christian    minister 
throw  a  suspiciousness  over  my  reasoning 
and  judgment  on   the  present    subject.      I 
reply,    that  to  myself  I  seem  as  free  from 
biases  of  this  kind  as  the  most  indifferent 
person.     I  have  no  priestly  prepossessions. 
I  know  and  acknowledge  the  corruptions  and 
perversions   of  the    ministerial   office    from 
the  earliest  age  of  the  church.     I  reprobate 
the  tjrranny  which  it  exercises  so  often  over 
the  human  mind.     I  recognize  no  peculiar 
banctity  in  those  who  sustain  it.    f  think, 
then,    that   I  come  to   the  examination   of 
Christianity  with  as  few  blinding  partialities 
as  any  man.     I  indeed  claim  no  exemption 
froni  error;  I  ask  no  implicit  faith  in  my 
conclusions;    I  care  not  how  jealously  and 
thoroughly  my  arguments  are  sifted.     I  only 
ask  that  I  may  not  be  prejudged  as  a  servile 
or  interested  partis.in  of  Christianity.  *  I  ask 
that    I  may  be  heard  as  a  friend  of  truth, 
desirous  to  aid  my  fellow-creatures  in  deter- 
mining a  quesrion  of   great  and    universal 
concern.     I  appear  as  the  advocate  of  Chris- 
tianity solely  because  it  approves  itself  to  my 
calmest  reason  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
as  the  purest,  brightest  light  which  He  has 
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shed  on  the  human  mind.  I  disclaim  aU 
other  motiv^.  No  poUcy,  no  vassalage  to 
opmion,  no  dread  of  reproach  even  from  the 
good,  no  pnvate  interest,  no  desire  to  uphold 
a  useful  superstition,  nothing,  in  short,  but  a 
deliberate  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, induces  me  to  appear  in  iu  ranks.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  it,  did  I  not  believe  it 
true. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  express 
my  convictions  strongly ;  I  shaU  spei  of 
infidelity  as  a  gross  and  perilous  error.  But 
m  so  doing,  I  beg  not  to  be  underetood  as 
passing  sentence  on  the  character  of  indi- 
vidual unbelievers.  1  shall  show  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  true,  is  from  God ;  but  I 
do  not  therefore  conclude  that  aU  who  reject 
It  are  the  enemies  of  God,  and  are  to  be 
loaded  with  reproach.  I  would  uphold  the 
truth  without  ministering  to  uncharitableness. 
Ifie  cnramality.  the  damnable  guilt  of  un- 
bcLef  in  all  imaginable  circumstances,  is  a 
position  which  I  think  untenable ;  and  per- 
suaded as  I  am  that  it  prejudices  the  cause  of 
Chnsiianity,  by  creating  an  antipathy  between 
its  friends  and  opposers  which  injures  both, 
and  drives  tlie  latter  into  more  determined 
hostility  to  the  truth,  I  think  it  worthy  of  a 
brief  consideration  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  unbelief, 
considered  in  itself,  has  no  moral  quality,  is 
neither  a  virtue  nor  a  vice,  but  must  receive 
Its  character,  whether  good  or  bod,  from  the 
dispositions  or  motives  which  produce  or  per- 
vade it.  Mere  acts  of  the  understanding  are 
neither  right  nor  wrong.  When  I  speak  of 
faith  as  a  holy  or  virtuous  principle,  I  extend 
the  term  beyond  its  primitive  meaning,  and 
include  in  it  not  merely  the  assent  of  the  in- 
tellect, but  the  disposition  or  temper  by  which 
this  assent  is  determined,  and  which  it  is 
suited  to  confirm ;  and  I  attach  as  broad  a 
signification  to  unbelief,  when  I  pronounce  it 
a  crime.  The  truth  is  that  the  human  mind, 
though  divided  by  our  philosophy  into  many 
distinct  capacities,  seldom  or  never  exerts 
them  separately,  but  generally  blends  them 
m  one  act.  Thus,  in  fonning  a  judgment,  it 
exerts  the  will  and  affections,  or  the  moral 
principles  of  our  nature,  as  really  as  the  power 
of  thought  Mens  passions  and  interests 
mix  with,  and  are  expressed  in,  the  decisions 
of  the  intellect.  In  the  Scriptures,  which  use 
language  freely,  and  not  with  philosophical 
strictness,  faith  and  unbelief  are  mental  acts 
of  this  complex  character,  or  joint  products 
of  the  understanding  and  heart;  and  on 
this  account  alone  they  are  objects  of  ap- 
probation or  reproof.  In  these  views,  I 
presume,  reflecting  Christians  of  every  name 
agree. 
According  to  these  views,  opinions  cannot 
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be  laid  down  ai5  unerring  and  immutable  strongest  presumption  against  the  upright- 
signs  of  virtue  and  vice.  The  very  same  ness  and  the  love  of  truth  of  those  who 
opinion  may  be  virtuous  in  one  man  and  rejected  him.  He  knew,  too,  the  hearts  an'* 
vicious  in  another,  supposing  it,  as  is  very  lives  of  those  who  surrounded  hinx,  jh  ~^ 
possible,  to  have  originated  in  different  states  distinctly  in  their  envy,  ambition,  world 
of  mind.  For  example,  if  through  envy  and  sensuality,  the  springs  of  their  luibelief ;  i 
malignity  I  sliould  rashly  seize  on  the  slightest  accordingly  he  pronounced  it  a  crime.  Since 
proofs  of  guilt  in  my  neighbour,  my  judg-  that  period,  what  changes  have  taken  place  I- 
ment  of  his  criminality  would  be  momlly  Jesus  Christ  has  left  the  world.  His  miracles 
wrong.  Let  another  man  arrive  at  the  same  are  events  of  a  remote  age,  and  the  proofs  of 
conclusion  in  consequence  of  impartial  in-  them,  though  abundant,  are  to  many  perfectly 
quiry  and  love  of  truth,  and  his  decision  unknown;  and,  what  is  incomparably  more 
would  be  morally  right.  Still  more,  accord-  important,  his  religion  has  undergone  corrup- 
ing  to  these  views  it  is  possible  for  the  belief  tion,  adulteration,  disastrous  change,  and  its 
of  Christianity  to  be  as  criminal  as  unbelief,  likeness  to  its  Founder  is  in  no  small  d^ree 
Undoubtedly  the  reception  of  a  system  so  effaced.  The  clear,  consistent,  quickening 
pure  in  spirit  and  tendency  as  the  Gospel  is  truth,  which  came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  has 
to  be  regarded  in  general  as  a  favourable  been  exchanged  for  a  hoarse  jargon  and  vain 
sign.  But  let  a  man  adopt  this  religion  be-  babblings.  The  stream,  so  pure  at  the  foun- 
cause  it  will  serve  his  interest  and  popularity ;  tain,  has  been  polluted  and  poisoned  through 
let  him  shut  his  mind  against  objections  to  it,  its  whole  course.  Not  only  has  Christianity 
lest  they  should  shake  his  faith  in  a  gainful  been  overwhelmed  by  absurdities,  but  l^ 
system;  let  him  tamper  with  his  intellect,  impious  doctrines,  which  have  made  the 
ijid  for  base  and  selfish  ends  exhaust  its  Universal  Father,  now  a  weak  and  vain 
strength  in  defence  of  the  prevalent  faith,  and  despot  to  be  propitiated  by  forms  and 
he  is  just  as  criminal  in  believing  as  another  flatteries,  and  now  an  almighty  torturer  fore- 
would  be  in  rejecting  Christianity  under  the  ordaining  multitudes  of  his  creatiu-es  to  guilt, 
same  bad  impulses.  Our  religion  is  at  this  and  then  glorifying  his  justice  by  their  ever-  * 
moment  adopted  and  passionately  defended  lasting  woe.  Wien  I  think  what  Christianity 
by  vast  multitudes,  on  the  ground  of  the  very  has  become  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and 
same  pride,  worldliness.  love  of  popularity,  priests,  how  it  has  been  shaped  into  a  weapoq 
and  blind  devotion  to  hereditary  prejudices  of  power,  how  it  has  crushed  the  human  soul 
which  led  the  Jews  and  Heathens  to  reject  it  for  ages,  how  it  has  struck  the  intellect  with 
in  the  primitive  age;  and  the  faith  of  the  palsy  and  haunted  the  imagination  with 
first  is  as  wanting  in  virtue  as  was  the  in-  superstitious  phantoms,  how  it  has  broken 
fidelity  of  the  last.  whole  nations  to  the  yoke,  and  frowned  on 
To  judge  of  the  character  of  faith  and  every  free  thought— when  I  think  how,  under 
unbelief,  we  must  examine  the  times  and  the  almost  every  form  of  this  religion,  its  ministers 
circumstances  in  which  they  exist.  At  the  have  taken  it  into  their  own  keeping,  have 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  believe  on  hewn  and  compressed  it  into  the  shape  of 
Christwasastrongproof  of  an  upright  mind;  rigid  creeds,  and  have  then  pursued  by 
to  enhst  among  his  followers,  was  to  forsake  menaces  of  everlasting  woe  whoever  should 
ease,  honour,  and  worldly  success ;  to  confess  question  the  divinity  of  these  works  of  their 
him  was  an  act  of  signal  loyalty  to  truth,  hands — when  I  consider,  in  a  word,  how, 
virtue,  and  God.  To  believe  in  Christ  at  the  under  such  influences,  Christianity  has  been 
present  moment  has  no  such  significance,  and  still  is  exhibited,  in  fonns  which  shock 
To  confess  him  argues  no  moral  coiuage.  It  alike  the  reason,  conscience,  and  heart.  I  feel 
may  even  betray  a  servility  and  woridliness  deeply,  painfully,  what  a  different  system  it 
of  mind.  These  remarks  apply  in  their  spirit  is  from  that  which  Jesus  taught,  and  I  dare 
to  unbelief.  At  different  periods,  and  in  not  apply  to  unbelief  the  terms  of  condemna- 
diiferent  conditions  of  society,  unbelief  may  tion  which  belonged  to  the  infiddity  of  the 
express  very  different  states  of  mind.     Before  primitive  age. 

we  pronounce  it  a  crime  and  doom  it  to       Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  farther.    Perhaps  I 

perdidon.  we  ought   to  know  the  circum-  ought  to  say  that  to  reject  Christianity  under 

stances  under  which  it  has  sprang  up,  and  to  some  of  its  corruptions  is  rather  a  virtoe 

inquire  with  candour  whether  th^  afford  no  than  a  crime.     At  the  present  moment,   X 

palliation  or  defence.     When  Jesus  Christ  would  as^  whether  it  is  a  vice  to  doubt  tjbe 

was  on  earth,  when  his  miracles  were  wrought  trath  of  Christianity  as  it  is  manifested,  in 

before  men's  eyes,  when  his  voice  sounded  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  When  a  patriot  in  tbo^ 

their  ears,  when  not  a  shade  of  doubt  could  benighted,  countries,  who  knows  Christianitf 

be  thrown  over  the  reality  of  his  supernatural  only  as  a  bulwark  of  despotism,  as  a  reartf 

works,   and  not  a   human   corruption    had  of  inquisitions,  as  a  stem  gaoler  immuibij; 

mingled  with   his  doctrine,   there  was  the  wretched  women  in  the  convent,  as  an  exectt- 
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fjoner  stained  and  reeking  with  the  blood 
'of  the  friends  of  freedom;  I  say,  when  the 
patrkU,  who  sees  in  our  religion  the  instru- 
ment of  these  crimes  and  woes,  believes  and 
a/firms  that  it  is  not  from  God,  are  we 
authoriaed  to  chaige  his  unbelief  on  dis- 
honesty and  corruption  of  mind,  and  to 
brand  him  as  a  culprit  ?  May  it  not  be  that 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  his  heart  em- 
boldens him  to  protest  with  his  lips  against 
what  bears  the  name  ?  And  if  he  thus  protest, 
through  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  oppression 
and  ftufierings  of  his  race,  is  he  not  nearer 
the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  priest  and  in- 
quisitor who  boastingly  and  exclusively  assume 
the  Christian  name?  Jesus  Christ  has  told 
us  that  *'  this  is  the  condemnation"  of  the 
onbeheving,  "that  they  love  darkness  rather 
than  light ; "  and  who  does  not  see  that  this 
ground  of  condemnation  is  removed  just  in 
proportion  as  the  light  is  quenched,  or  Chris- 
tian truth  is  buried  in  darkness  and  debasing 
error? 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  a  man  in  the 
circumstances  now  supposed  would  still  be 
culpable  for  his  unbelief,  because  the  Scrip- 
tures are  within  his  reach,  and  these  are 
sufficient  to  guide  him  to  the  true  doctrines 
of  Christ.  But  in  the  countries  of  wliich  I 
have  spoken,  the  Scriptures  are  not  common  ; 
and  if  they  were,  I  apprehend  that  we  should 
Cask  human  strength  too  severely,  in  re- 
quiring it,  under  every  possible  disadvantage, 
to  gam  the  truth  from  this  soiuce  alone. 
A  man,  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  thickest 
darkness,  and  amidst  the  grossest  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  accustomed  to  hear  the  Scrip- 
tures disparaged,  accustomed  to  connect 
falae  ideas  with  their  principal  terms,  and 
wanting  our  most  common  helps  of  criticism, 
t^x\  hardly  be  expected  to  detach  from  the 
mass  of  error  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Gospel,  the  simple  principles  of  the  primitive 
faith.  Let  us  not  exact  too  much  of  our 
fellow-creaCurcs.  In  our  sseal  for  Christianity 
let  us  not  focget  its  spirit  of  equity  and  mercy. 
— Jn  these  remarks  1  have  taken  an  extreme 
case.  I  have  supposed  a  man  subjected  to 
the  greatest  disadvantages  in  regard  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  But  obstacles 
less  serious  may  exculpate  the  unbeliever. 
In  truth,  none  of  us  can  draw  the  line  which 
separates  between  innocence  and  guilt  in 
this  particular.  To  measure  the  responsi* 
IMhty  of  a  man  who  doubts  or  denies  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  know  the  history  of  his 
mind,  Us  capacity  of  judgment,  the  early 
tnfiuencei  and  i>re}udices  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  the  forms  under  which  the  religion 
and  its  proofs  first  fixed  bis  thoughts,  and 
the  opportunities  since  enjoyed  of  eradicating 
errors  which  struck  root  before  the  power  of 
trying  them  was  unfolded.    We  are  not  his 


judges.  At  another  and  an  unerring  trihimal 
he  must  give  account. 

I  cannot,  then,  join  in  the  common  cry 
against  infidelity  as  the  sure  mark  of  a 
corrupt  mind.  That  unbelief  often  has  its 
origin  in  evil  dispositions  I  cannot  doubt. 
The  character  of  the  unbeliever  often  forces 
us  to  acknowledge  that  he  rejects  Christianity 
to  escape  its  rebukes ;  that  its  purity  is  its 
chief  offence ;  that  he  seeks  infidelity  as  a 
refuge  from  fear  and  virtuous  restraint.  But 
to  impute  these  unholy  motives  to  a  man  of 
pure  life  is  to  judge  rashly,  and  it  may  he 
unrighteously.  I  cannot  look  upon  unbelief 
as  essendally  and  unfailingly  a  crime.  But 
I  do  look  upon  it  as  among  the  greatest  of 
calamides.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  chief  aid  of 
virtue,  of  the  mightiest  power  over  tempta- 
tion, of  the  most  quickening  knowledge  of 
God,  of  the  only  unfailing  light,  of  the  only 
sure  hope.  The  unbeliever  would  gain  un- 
speakably by  parting  with  every  possession 
for  the  truth  which  he  doubts  or  rejects.  And 
how  shall  we  win  him  to  the  faith  ?  Not  by 
reproach,  by  scorn,  by  tones  of  superiority; 
but  by  paying  due  respect  to  his  uiulerstand- 
ing,  his  virtues,  and  his  right  of  private  judg- 
ment; by  setting  before  him  Christianity  in 
its  simple  majesty,  its  reasonableness,  and 
wonderful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our 
spiritual  nature;  by  exhibiting  its  proofs  with- 
out exaggeration,  yet  in  their  full  strength: 
and.  ^ove  all,  by  showing  in  our  own  cha- 
racters and  lives  that  there  is  in  Christianity  a 
power  to  purify,  elevate,  and  console,  whif^h 
can  be  found  in  no  human  teaching.  These 
are  the  true  instruments  of  conversion.  The 
ignorant  and  superstitious  may  indeed  be 
driven  into  a  religion  by  menace  and  reproach ; 
but  the  reflecting  unbeliever  cannot  but  dis- 
trust a  cause  which  admits  such  weapons. 
He  must  be  reasoned  with  as  a  man,  an 
equal,  and  a  brother.  Perhaps  we  may  si- 
lence him  for  a  time  by  spreading  through 
the  community  a  fanatical  excitement  and  a 
persecuting  hatred  of  infidelity.  But,  as  by 
such  processes  Christianity  would  bo  made  to 
take  a  more  imlovely  and  irrational  form,  its 
secret  foes  would  be  multiplied ;  its  brightest 
evidence  would  be  dimmed,  its  foundation 
sapped,  its  energy  impaired;  and  whene\er 
the  time  should  arrive  for  throwing  off  the 
mask  (and  that  time  would  come),  we  should 
learn  that  in  the  very  ranks  of  its  nominal 
disciples  there  had  been  trained  a  host  of 
foes,  who  would  bum  to  prostrate  the  into- 
lerant faith  which  had  so  long  sealed  their 
lips,  and  trampled  on  the  rights  and  freedom 
of  the  human  mind. 

According  to  these  views,  I  do  not  con- 
demn the  unbeliever,  unless  he  bear  Axitness 
against  himself  by  an  immoral  and  irreligious 
life.     It  is  not  given  me  to  search  his  heart. 
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But  this  power  is  given  to  himself,  and.  as  a  dation,  which  are  framed  to  uphold  the  \mk* 
friend.  I  call  upon  him  to  exert  it;  I  ask  him  gined  weakness  of  Christian  truth, 
to  look  honestly  into  his  own  mind,  to  ques-  I  now  come  to  the  great  object  of  this  dis- 
tion  his  past  life,  and  to  pronounce  impartial  course — an  exhibition  of  the  proofs  of  Chris- 
sentence  on  the  causes  of  his  unbelief.  Let  tianity;  and  I  begin  with  a  topic  which  is 
bim  ask  himself  whether  he  has  inquired  into  needed  to  prepare  some,  if  not  many,  to 
the  principles  and  proofs  of  Christianity  de-  estimate  these  proofs  fairly,  and  according  to 
liberatdy  and  in  the  love  of  truth ;  whether  their  true  weight.  I  begin  with  the  position, 
the  desire  to  discover  and  fulfil  his  duties  to  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  general  idea  of 
God  and  his  fellow-creatures  has  governed  Revelation  at  which  Reason  ought  to  take 
his  examination ;  whether  he  has  surrendered  offence,  nothing  inconsistent  with  any  estab- 
bimself  to  no  passions  or  pursuits  which  lished  truth,  or  with  our  best  views  of  God 
religion  and  conscience  rebuke,  and  which  and  Nature.  This  topic  meets  a  prejudice 
bar  the  mind  and  sear  the  heart  against  the  not  very  rare.  I  repeat  it,  then.  Revelation  is 
truth.  If,  thus  self-questioned,  his  heart  nothing  incredible,  nothing  which  carries  ton- 
acquit  him,  let  no  man  condemn  him,  and  tradiction  on  its  face,  nothing  at  war  with  any 
let  him  heed  no  man's  condemnation.  But  great  principles  of  reason  or  experience.  On 
if  conscience  bear  witness  against  him.  he  hearing  of  God's  teaching  us  by  some  other 
has  cause  to  suspect  and  dread  his  unbelief,  means  than  the  fixed  order  of  nature,  we 
He  has  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  nor  ought  the  sug- 
a  depraved  mind,  and  that  it  will  ripen  gestion  to  awaken  resistance  in  our  minds, 
and  confirm  the  depravity  from  which  it  Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  From 
^rang.  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  earliest  instruc- 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will  con-  tion  must  have  come  to  human  beings  from 
strue  what  they  will  call  my  lenity  towards  this  source.  If  our  race  had  a  beginning  (and 
unbelief  into  treachery  towards  Christianity,  nothing  but  the  insanity  of  Atheism  can  doubt 
There  are  those  who  think  that  unless  scepti-  this),  then  its  first  members,  created  as  they 
cism  be  ranked  among  the  worst  crimes,  and  were  without  human  parentage,  and  having 
the  infidel  be  marked  out  for  abhorrence  and  no  resource  in  the  experience  of  fellow-crea- 
dread,  the  multitude  of  men  will  lose  their  tures  who  had  preceded  them,  required  an 
hold  on  the  Gospel.  An  opinion  more  dis-  immediate  teachmg  from  their  Creator ;  they 
creditable  to  Christianity  cannot  easily  be  would  have  perished  without  it.  Revelation  was 
advanced  by  its  friends.  It  virtually  admits  the  very  commencement  of  human  history, 
that  the  proofs  of  our  religion,  unless  exam-  the  foundation  of  all  later  knowledge  and 
ined  under  the  influence  of  terror,  cannot  improvement.  It  was  an  essential  part  of 
work  conviction ;  that  the  Gospel  cannot  be  the  course  of  Providence,  and  must  not  then 
left,  like  other  subjects,  to  the  calm  and  un-  be  regarded  as  a  discord  in  God's  general 
biassed  judgment  of  mankind.     It  discovers  S3rstem. 

a  distrust  of  Christianity  with  which  I  have  Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature.  Nature 
no  sympathy.  And  here  I  would  remark  that  prompts  us  to  expect  it  from  the  relation 
the  worst  abuses  of  our  religion  have  sprung  which  God  bears  to  the  human  race.  The 
from  this  cowardly  want  of  confidence  in  its  relation  of  Creator  is  the  most  intimate  which 
power.  Its  friends  have  feared  that  it  could  can  subsist ;  and  it  leads  us  to  anticipate  a 
not  stand  without  a  variety  of  artificial  but-  firee  and  affectionate  intercourse  with  the 
tresses.  They  have  imagined  that  men  must  creature.  That  the  Universal  Father  should 
now  be  bribed  into  fai^  by  annexing  to  it  be  bound  by  a  parental  interest  to  his  off- 
temporal  privileges,  now  driven  into  it  by  spring,  that  He  should  watch  over  and  assist 
menaces  and  inquisitions,  now  attracted  by  the  progress  of  beings  whom  He  has  enriched 
gorgeous  forms,  now  awed  by  mysteries  and  with  the  divine  gifts  of  reason  and  con- 
superstitions  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  multitude  science,  is  so  natural  a  doctrine,  so  accordant 
must  be  imposed  upon,  or  the  religion  will  with  his  character,  that  various  sects,  both 
fall.  I  have  no  such  distrust  of  Christianity;  philosophical  and  religious,  both  anterior  and 
I  believe  in  its  invincible  powers.  It  is  subsequent  to  Christianity,  have  believed, 
founded  in  our  nature.  It  meets  our  deepest  not  only  in  general  revelation,  but  that  God 
wants.  Its  proofs  as  well  as  principles  are  reveals  Himself  to  every  human  soul.  \Afn)en 
adapted  to  the  common  understandings  of  I  think  of  the  vast  capacities  of  the  human 
men,  and  need  not  to  be  aided  by  appeals  to  mind,  of  God's  nearness  to  it  and  unbounded 
fear  or  any  other  passion,  which  would  dis-  love  towards  it,  I  am  disposed  to  wonder,  not 
courage  inquiry  or  disturb  the  judgment.  I  that  revelations  have  been  made,  but  that 
fear  nothing  for  Christianity  if  left  to  speak  they  have  not  been  more  variously  vouch- 
W  its  own  tones,  to  approach  men  with  its   safed  to  the  wants  of  mankind. 

eiled.  benignant  coimtenance.     I  do  fear       Revelation  has  a  striking  agreement  with 
\  from  the  weapons  o^  ttoWcy  andintimi*   the  chief  method  which  God  has  instituted 
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for  carrying  forward  individuals  and  the  race, 
and  is  thus  in  harmony  with  his  ordinary 
operations.  Whence  is  it  that  we  all  acquire 
our  chief  knowledge?  Not  from  the  out- 
waid  universe — not  from  the  fixed  laws  of 
material  nature — but  from  intelligent  beings 
more  advanced  than  oursdves.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  wise  and  good  arc  our  chief  aids. 
Were  our  connection  with  superior  minds 
broken  off,  had  we  no  teacher  but  nature, 
\i\\h  its  fixed  laws,  its  unvarying  revolutions 
of  xught  and  day  and  seasons,  we  should 
remain  for  ever  in  the  ignorance  of  child- 
hood. Nature  is  a  volume  which  we  can 
read  only  by  the  help  of  an  intelligent  inter- 
preter. The  great  law  under  which  man  is 
placed  is  that  he  shall  receive  illumination 
and  impulse  from  beings  more  improved  than 
himself.  Now  revelation  is  only  an  exten- 
sion of  this  universal  method  of  carrying 
forward  noankind.  In  this  case,  God  takes 
on  Himself  the  office  to  which  all  rational 
beings  are  called.  He  becomes  an  immediate 
teacher  to  a  few,  communicating  to  them  a 
higher  order  of  truths  than  had  before  been 
attained,  which  they  in  turn  are  to  teach  to 
their  race.  Here  is  no  new  power  or  element 
introduced  into  the  system,  but  simply  an 
enlargement  of  that  agency  on  which  the 
progress  of  man  chiefly  depends. 

I^  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  why  or 
for  what  end  God  has  ordained,  as  the  chief 
means  of  human  improvement,  the  commimi- 
cation  of  light  from  superior  to  inferior 
minds ;  and  if  it  shall  then  appear  that  reve- 
lation is  strikingly  adapted  to  promote  a 
similar  though  more  important  end,  you  will 
have  another  mark  of  agreement  between 
revelation  and  his  ordmary  Providence.  Why 
is  it  that  God  has  made  men's  progress  depen- 
dent on  instruction  from  their  feUow-bcings  ? 
Why  are  the  more  advanced  commissioned  to 
teach  the  less  informed?  A  great  purpose,  I 
believe  the  chief  piupose,  is  to  establish 
interesting  relations  among  men,  to  bind 
them  to  one  another  by  generous  sentiments, 
to  promote  affectionate  intercourse,  to  call 
forth  a  purer  love  than  could  spring  from  a 
conomunication  of  mere  outward  gifts.  Now 
it  is  rational  to  believe  that  the  Creator 
designs  to  bind  his  creatures  to  Himself  as 
truly  as  to  one  another,  and  to  awaken 
towards  Himself  even  stronger  gratitude, 
confidence,  and  love ;  for  these  sentiments 
towards  God  are  more  happy  and  ennobling 
than  towards  any  other  being ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  revelation,  or  immediate  divine  teaching, 
serves  as  effectually  to  establish  these  ties 
between  God  and  man  as  human  teaching  to 
attach  men  to  one  another.  We  see,  then,  in 
revelation  an  end  corresponding  to  what  the 
Supreme  Being  adopts  in  his  common  provi- 
dence.   That  the  eiid  here  affirmed  is  wpnby 


of  his  interposition,  who  can  doubt?  His 
benevolence  can  prop>ose  no  higher  pur|>ose 
than  that  of  raising  the  minds  and  hearts  o 
his  creatures  to  Himself.  His  parental  cha- 
racter is  a  pledge  that  He  must  intend  this 
ineffable  happiness  for  his  rational  offspring ; 
and  revelation  is  suited  to  this  end,  not  only 
by  imfolding  new  doctrines  in  relation  to  God, 
but  by  the  touching  proof  which  it  carries  in 
itself  of  the  special  interest  which  He  takes 
in  his  human  family.  There  is  plainly  an 
expression  of  deeper  concern,  a  more  affec- 
tionate character,  in  this  mode  of  instruction, 
than  in  teaching  us  by  the  fixed  order  of 
nature.  Revelation  is  God  speaking  to  us  in 
our  own  language,  in  the  accents  which 
human  friendship  employs.  It  shows  a  love, 
breaking  through  the  reserve  and  distance, 
which  we  all  feel  to  belong  to  the  method  of 
teaching  us  by  his  works  alone.  It  fastens 
our  minds  on  Him.  We  can  look  on  nature, 
and  not  think  of  the  Being  whose  glory  it 
declares;  but  God  is  indissolubly  connected 
with,  and  indeed  is  a  part  of,  the  idea  of 
revelation.  How  much  nearer  does  this 
direct  intercourse  bring  Him  to  the  mass  of 
mankind!  On  this  accoimt  revelation  would 
seem  to  me  important,  were  it  simply  to  repeat 
the  teachings  of  nature.  This  reiteration  of 
great  truths  in  a  less  formal  style,  in  kinder, 
more  familiar  tones,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
awaken  the  soul  to  the  presence  and  benignity 
of  its  heavenly  Parent.  I  see,  then,  in  reve- 
lation a  purpose  corresponding  with  that 
for  which  human  teaching  was  instituted. 
Both  are  designed  to  bring  together  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  in  pure  affections. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  what  is 
the  kind  of  instruction  which  the  higher 
minds  among  men  are  chiefly  called  to  impart 
to  the  inferior.  You  will  here  see  another 
agreement  between  revelation  and  that  ordi- 
nary human  teaching  which  is  the  great  in- 
stnmient  of  improving  the  race.  What  kind 
of  instruction  is  it  which  parents,  which  the 
aged  and  experienced,  are  most  anxious  to 
give  to  the  young,  and  on  which  the  safety 
of  this  class  mainly  depends?  It  is  instruc- 
tion in  relation  to  the  future,  to  their  adult 
years,  such  as  is  suited  to  prepare  them  for 
the  life  that  is  opening  before  them.  It  is 
God's  will,  when  He  gives  us  birth,  that  we 
should  be  forewarned  of  the  future  stages  of 
our  bein?,  of  approaching  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, of  the  scenes,  duties,  labours,  through 
which  vra  are  to  pass;  and  for  this  end  He 
connects  us  with  beings  who  have  traversed 
the  paths  on  which  we  are  entering,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  train  us  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.  Instruction  in  regard  to  futurity 
is  the  great  means  of  improvement.  Now  the 
Christian  revelation  has  for  its  aim  to  teach 
us  pQ  tlu3  veiy  subject ;  to  disclose  the  life 
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which  is  before  us,  and  to  fit  us  for  it.  A 
future  state  is  its  constant  burden.  That  God 
should  f^ve  us  light  in  regard  to  that  state,  if 
He  designs  us  for  it,  is  what  we  should  expect 
from  his  solicitude  to  teach  us  in  regard  lo 
what  is  future  in  our  earthly  existence. 
Nature  thirsts  for,  and  analogy  almost  pro- 
mises, some  illumination  on  the  subject  of 
human  destiny.  This  topic  I  shall  insist  on 
more  largely  hereafter,  I  wish  now  simply 
to  show  ^ou  the  agreement  of  revelation,  in 
this  particular,  with  the  ordinary  providence 
of  God. 

I  proceed  to  another  order  of  reflections, 
which  to  my  own  mind  is  particularly  suited 
to  meet  the  vague  idea  that  revelation  is  at 
war  with  nature.  To  judge  of  nature,  we 
should  look  at  its  highest  ranks  of  beings. 
\Vc  should  inquire  of  the  human  soul,  which 
we  all  feel  to  be  a  higher  existence  than 
matter.  Now  I  maintain  that  there  are  in 
the  human  soul  wants,  deep  wants,  which 
arc  not  met  by  the  influences  and  teachings 
which  the  ordinary  course  of  things  affords. 
I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  topic  to  provoke 
distrust,  if  not  derision,  in  the  low-minded 
and  sensual ;  but  I  speak  what  I  do  know ; 
and  nothing  moves  me  so  little  as  the  scoffs  oif 
men  who  despise  their  own  nature.  One  of 
the  most  striking  views  of  human  nature  is 
the  disproportion  between  what  it  conceives 
and  thirsts  for,  and  what  It  finds  or  can 
secure  in  the  range  of  the  present  state.  It  is 
prone  to  stretch  beyond  its  present  bounds. 
Ideas  of  excellence  and  happiness  spring  up 
which  it  cannot  realize  now.  It  carries  within 
itself  a  standard,  of  which  it  daily  and  hourly 
falls  short.  This  self-contradiction  is  the 
source  of  many  sharp  pains.  There  is,  in 
most  men,  a  dim  consciousness,  at  least,  of 
being  made  for  something  higher  than  tliey 
have  gained,  a  feeling  of  internal  discord,  a 
want  of  some  stable  good,  a  disappointment 
in  merely  outward  acquisitions;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  these  convittions  and  wants  be- 
come distinct,  they  break  out  in  desires  of 
illumination  and  aids  from  God  not  foimd  in 
natiu-e.  I  am  aware  that  the  wants  of  which 
I  have  spoken  are  but  faintly  developed  in 
the  majority  of  men.  Accustomed  to  give 
their  thoughts  and  strength  to  the  outward 
world,  multitudes  do  not  penetrate  and  cannot 
inteipret  their  own  souls.  They  impute  to 
outward  causes  the  miseries  which  spring 
from  an  internal  fountain.  They  do  not  de- 
tain, and  are  scarcely  conscious  of,  the  better 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  sometimes  dart 
through  thctr  minds.  Still  there  are  few  who 
are  not  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  themselves, 
who  do  not  feel  the  wrong  which  they  have 
done  to  themselves,  and  who  do  not  desire  a 
purer  and  nobler  state  of  mind.  The  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  multitudeare  thrilled  by  the 


voice  of  fervent  eloquence,  when  it  speaks  to 
them  of  the  spiritual  world  in  tones  01  reality, 
shows  the  deep  wants  of  human  nature  even 
amidst  ignorance  and  degradation.  But  all 
men  do  not  give  themselves  wholly  to  out- 
ward things.  There  are  those,  and  not  a 
few,  who  are  more  true  to  their  nature,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  its  more 
faithful  representatives ;  and  in  such  the 
wants  of  which  1  have  spoken  are  unfolded 
with  energy.  There  are  those  who  feel  pain- 
fully the  weight  of  their  present  imperfection ; 
who  are  fir^  by  rare  examples  of  niagnani- 
mity  and  devotion ;  who  desire  nothing  so  in- 
tensely as  power  over  temptation,  as  elevation 
above  selfish  passions,  as  conformity  of  will 
to  the  inward  law  of  duty,  as  the  peace  of 
conscious  rectitude  and  religious  trust ;  who 
would  rejoice  to  lay  down  the  present  life  for 
that  spotless,  bright,  disinterested  virtue,  of 
which  they  have  the  tjrpe  or  germ  in  their 
own  minds.  Such  men  can  find  no  resource 
but  in  God,  and  are  prepared  to  welcome  a 
revelation  olf  bis  merciful  purposes  as  an  un- 
speakable gift  I  say,  then,  that  the  human 
mind  has  wants  which  nature  does  not  answer. 
And  these  are  not  accidental  feelings,  un- 
accountable caprices,  but  are  deep,  enduring, 
and  reproduced  in  all  ages  under  one  or 
another  form.  They  breathe  through  the 
works  of  genius;  they  bum  in  the  loftiest 
souls.  Here  are  principles  implanted  by  God 
in  the  highest  order  of  his  creatures  on  earth, 
to  which  revelation  is  adapted;  and  I  say, 
then,  that  revelation  is  anything  but  hostility 
to  nature. 

I  will  offer  but  one  more  view  in  illustration 
of  this  topic.  I  ask  you  to  consider,  on  what 
principle  of  human  nature  the  Christian  reve- 
lation is  intended  to  bear  and  to  exert  in- 
fluence, and  then  to  inquire  whether  the 
peculiar  importance  of  tliis  principle  be  not 
a  foundation  for  peculiar  interposition  in  its 
behalf.  If  so,  reveladon  may  be  said  to  be 
a  demand  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  imagined 
incongruity  with  nature  will  disappear.  For 
what  principle  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  then, 
was  Christianity  intend^  ?  It  was  plainly 
not  given  to  enrich  the  intellect  by  teaching 
philosophy,  or  to  perfect  the  imagination  and 
taste  by  furnishing  subUmc  and  beautiful 
models  of  composition.  It  was  not  meant 
to  give  sagacity  in  pubUc  life,  or  skill  and 
invention  in  common  aflairs.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly designed  to  develop  all  these 
faculties,  but  secondarily,  and  through  its 
influence  on  a  higher  principle.  It  addresses 
itself  primarily,  and  is  especially  adapted,  to 
the  moral  power  in  roan.  It  r^^ds  and  is 
designed  for  man  as  a  moral  being,  endued 
with  conscience  or  the  principle  of  duty,  who 
is  capable  of  that  peailiar  form  of  excellence 
which  we  call  righteousness  or  virtue,  and 
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exposed  to  that  peculiar  evil,  guilt.  Now 
(he  question  offers  itself,  Why  does  God 
employ  such  extraordinary  means  for  pro- 
moting virtue  rather  than  science,  for  aiding 
conscience  rather  than  intellect  and  our  other 
powers  ?  Is  there  a  foundation  in  the  moral 
principle  for  peculiar  interpositions  in  its 
bchall  ?  I  amnn  that  there  is.  I  affirm 
that  a  broad  distinction  exists  between  our 
moral  nature  and  our  other  capacities. 
Conscience  is  the  supreme  power  within 
us.  Its  essence,  its  grand  characteristic, 
is  sovereignty.  It  speaks  with  a  divine 
authority.  Its  office  is  to  command,  to  re- 
buke, to  reward ;  and  happiness  and  honour 
depend  on  the  reverence  with  which  we  listen 
to  It.  All  our  other  powers  become  useless, 
and  wOTse  than  useless,  unless  controlled  by 
the  principle  of  duty.  Virtue  is  the  supreme 
good,  the  supreme  beauty,  the  divinest  of 
God's  gifts,  the  healthy  and  harmonious 
unfolding  of  the  soul,  and  the  germ  of  im- 
jnortahty.  It  is  worth  every  sacrifice,  and 
has  power  to  transmute  sacrifices  and  suffer- 
ings into  crowns  of  glory  and  rejoicing.  Sin, 
vice,  is  an  evil  of  its  own  kind,  and  iK)t  to  be 
confounded  with  any  other.  Who  does  not 
fed  at  once  the  broad  distinction  between 
misfortune  and  crime,  between  disease  of 
body  and  turpitude  of  soul  ?  Sin,  vice,  is 
war  with  the  highest  power  in  our  own 
breasts,  and  in  the  universe.  It  makes  a 
being  odious  to  himself,  and  arms  against 
him  the  principle  of  rectitude  in  God  and 
in  all  pure  beings.  It  poisons  or  dries  up 
the  fountains  of  enjoyment,  and  adds  un- 
speakable weight  to  the  necessary  pains  of 
life.  It  is  not  a  foreign  evil,  but  a  blight 
and  curse  in  the  very  centre  of  our  being. 
Its  natural  associates  arc  fear,  shame,  and 
self-torture;  and,  whilst  it  robs  the  present 
of  consolation,  it  leaves  the  futtu^  without 
hope.  Now  I  say  that  in  this  peculiar  ruin 
wrought  by  moral  evil,  and  in  this  peculiar 
worth  of  moral  goodness,  we  see  reasons  for 
special  interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of 
virtue,  in  resistance  of  sin.  It  becomes  the 
I/iiiuite  Father  to  manifest  peculiar  interest 
in  the  moral  condition  and  wants  of  his 
creatures.  Their  great  and  continued  cor- 
ruption is  an  occasion  for  peculiar  methods 
of  relief;  and  a  revelation  given  to  restore 
them,  and  carrv  them  forward  to  perfection, 
has  an  end  which  justifies,  if  it  does  not 
demand,  this  signal  expression  of  parental 
love. 

The  preceding  views  have  been  offered,  not 
as  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  revelation  has 
been  given,  but  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  vague  notion  that  it  is  at  war  with  nature, 
and  cM^showing  Its  consistency  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  divine  administration. 
I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  direct  and 


positive  proofs  of  Christianity,  beginning  with 
some  remarks  on  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  on  which  it  chiefly  relies. 

Christianity  sprang  up  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Of  course  its  evidences  are 
to  be  sought  in  history.  We  must  go  back  to 
the  time  of  its  birth,  and  understand  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  found  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  drcumsiances  of  its  origin,  progress,  and 
establishment ;  and  happily,  on  these  points, 
we  have  all  the  light  necessary  to  a  just  judg- 
ment We  must  not  imagine  that  a  religion 
which  bears  the  date  of  so  distant  an  age 
must  therefore  be  involved  in  obscurity.  We 
know  enough  of  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 
tianity to  place  the  question  of  its  truth 
within  our  reach.  The  past  may  be  known 
as  truly  as  the  present ;  and  I  deem  this  prin- 
ciple so  important  in  the  present  discussion 
that  I  ask  yoiu*  attention  to  it. 

The  past,  I  have  said,  may  be  known ;  nor 
is  this  all;  we  derive  from  it  our  most  im- 
portant knowledge.  Former  times  are  our 
chief  instructors.  Our  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligious institutions,  our  laws,  customs,  modes 
of  thinking,  arts  of  life,  have  come  down  from 
earlier  ages,  and  most  of  them  are  unintelli- 
gible without  a  light  borrowed  from  history. 

Not  only  are  we  able  to  know  the  nearest  of 
past  ages,  or  those  which  touch  on  our  own 
times,  but  those  which  are  remote.  No 
educated  man  doubts  any  more  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Alexander  or  Caesar,  before  Christ, 
than  of  Napoleon's  conquests  in  our  own  day. 
So  open  is  our  communication  with  some  ages 
of  antiquity,  so  many  are  the  records  which 
they  have  transmitted,  that  we  know  them 
even  better  than  nearer  times ;  and  a  religion 
which  grew  up  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
may  be  more  intelligible,  and  accompanied 
with  more  decisive  proofs  of  truth  or  false- 
hood, than  one  which  is  not  separated  from  us 
by  a  fourth  part  of  that  duration. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  we  may  and 
must  know  much  of  the  past ;  for  the  present 
has  grown  out  of  the  past — is  its  legacy,  fruit, 
representative,  and  is  deeply  impressed  with 
it.  Events  do  not  expire  at  the  moment  of 
their  occurrence.  Nothing  takes  place  without 
leaving  traces  behind  it;  and  these  are  in 
many  cases  so  distinct  and  various  as  to  leave 
not  a  doubt  of  their  cause.  We  all  under- 
stand how,  in  the  material  world,  events 
testify  of  themselves  to  future  ages.  Should 
we  visit  an  unknown  region,  and  behold 
masses  of  lava  covered  with  soil  of  different 
degrees  of  thickness,  and  surrounding  a 
blackened  crater,  we  should  have  as  firm  a 
persuasion  of  the  occurrence  of  remote  and 
successive  volcanic  eruptions  as  if  we  had 
lived  through  the  ages  in  which  they  took 
place.  ITie  chasms  of  the  earth  would  report 
how  terribly  it  had  been  tihaken,  and  the 
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awful  might  of  long-extinguished  fires  would 
be  written  in  desolations  which  ages  had 
failed  to  efface.  Now  conquest,  and  civil 
and  religious  revolutions,  leave  equally  their 
impressions  on  society,  leave  institutions, 
manners,  and  a  variety  of  monuments,  which 
are  inexpUcable  without  them,  and  which, 
taken  together,  admit  not  a  doubt  of  their 
occurrence.  The  past  stretches  into  the 
future,  the  present  is  crowded  with  it,  and  can 
be  interpreted  only  by  the  light  of  history. 

But  besides  these  effects  and  remains  of 
earlier  times,  we  have  other  and  more  distinct 
memorials  of  the  past,  which,  when  joined 
with  the  former,  place  it  clearly  within  our 
knowledge.  I  refer  to  books.  A  book  is 
more  thwi  a  monimient  of  a  preceding  age. 
It  is  a  voice  coming  to  us  over  the  interval  of 
centuries.  Language,  when  written,  as  truly 
conveys  to  us  another's  mind  as  when  spoken. 
It  is  a  species  of  personal  intercourse.  By  it 
the  wise  of  former  times  give  us  their  minds 
as  really  as  if  by  some  miracle  they  were  to 
rise  from  the  dead  and  communicate  with  us 
by  speech. 

From  these  remarks  we  learn  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
investigations  by  the  remoteness  of  its  origin ; 
and  they  are  particularly  apphcable  to  the 
age  in  which  the  Gospel  was  first  given  to  the 
world.  Our  religion  did  not  spring  up  before 
the  date  of  authentic  history.  Its  birth  is  not 
hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  early  and  fabulous 
times.  We  have  abundant  means  of  access 
to  its  earhest  stages ;  and,  what  is  very  im- 
portant, the  deep  and  peculiar  interest  which 
Chrbtianity  has  awakened  has  fixed  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  most  learned  and 
sagacious  men  on  the  period  of  its  original 
publication,  so  that  no  age  of  antiquity  is  so 
thoroughly  understood  Christianity  sprang 
up  at  a  time  when  the  literature  and  philo- 
sophy of  Greece  was  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  human 
mind  ;  and  when  Rome  by  unexampled  con- 
quests had  become  a  centre  and  bond  of 
union  to  the  civilized  world  and  to  many  half- 
civilized  regions,  and  had  established  a  degree 
of  communication  between  distant  countries 
before  unknown.  We  are  not,  then,  left  to 
grope  our  way  by  an  unsteady  light.  Our 
means  of  information  are  various  and  great. 
We  have  incontestable  facts  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  our  religion,  from  which  its  truth 
may  be  easily  deduced.  A  few  of  these  facts, 
which  form  the  first  steps  of  our  reasoning  on 
this  subject,  I  will  now  lay  before  you. 

I.  First,  then,  we  know  with  certainty  the 
timt  when  Christianity  was  founded.  As  to 
this  fact,  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt. 
Heathen  and  Christian  historians  speak  on 
this  point  with  one  voice.  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  the  age  of  Tiberius.    Not  a 


trace  of  it  exists  before  that  period,  and  after^ 
wards  the  marks  and  prooK  of  its  existence 
are  so  obvious  and  acknowledged  as  to  need 
no  mention.  Here  is  one  important  fact 
placed  beyond  doubt. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  we  know  the  place 
where  Christianity  sprang  up.  No  one  can 
dispute  the  country  of  its  binh.  Its  Jewish 
origin  is  not  only  testified  by  all  history,  but 
is  stamped  on  its  front  and  woven  into  its 
frame.  The  language  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, carries  us  at  once  to  Judea.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  Jewish  prophecy.  None  but 
Jews  could  have  written  the  New  Testament. 
So  natural,  undesigned,  and  perpetual  are 
the  references  and  allusions  of  the  writers  to 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  that  people,  so 
accustomed  are  they  to  borrow  from  the  safne 
source  the  metaphors,  simiUtudes,  types,  by 
which  they  illustrate  their  doctrines,  that 
Christianity,  as  to  its  outward  form,  may  be 
said  to  be  steeped  in  Judaism.  We  have, 
then,  another  established  fact.  We  know 
where  it  was  bom. 

3.  Again,  we  know  the  individual  by  whom 
Christianity  was  founded.  We  know  its  Au- 
thor, and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  this  fact 
cannot  but  be  known.  The  founder  of  a 
religion  is  naturally  and  necessarily  the  object 
of  general  inquiry.  Wherever  the  new  faith 
is  carried,  the  first  and  most  eager  questions 
are,  *'  From  whom  does  it  come  ?    On  whose 

•authority  does  it  rest?"  Curiosity  is  never 
more  intense  than  in  regard  to  the  individual 
who  claims  a  divine  commission  and  sends 
forth  a  new  religion.  He  is  the  last  man  to 
be  overlooked  or  mistaken.  In  the  case  of 
Christianity  especially,  its  Founder  may  be 
said  to  have  been  forced  on  men's  notice,  for 
his  history  forms  an  essential  part  of  his 
rehgion.  Christianity  is  not  an  abstract  doc- 
trine which  keeps  its  Author  out  of  siglit. 
He  is  its  very  soul.  It  rests  on  him,  and 
finds  its  best  illustration  in  his  life.  These 
reflections,  however,  may  be  spared.  The 
simple  consideration  that  Christianity  must 
have  had  an  author,  and  that  it  has  been 
always  ascribed  to  Jesus,  and  to  no  one  else, 
places  the  great  fact  which  I  would  establish 
beyond  doubt. 

4.  I  next  observe,  that  we  not  only  know 
the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but  the  ministers 
by  whom  he  published  and  spread  it  through 
the  world.  A  new  reUgion  must  have  propa- 
gators, first  teachers,  and  with  these  it  must 
become  intimately  associated.  A  community 
can  no  more  be  ignorant  as  to  the  teachers 
who  converted  it  to  a  new  faith,  than  as  to 
the  conqueror  who  subjected  it  to  a  new 
government ;  and  where  the  art  of  writing  is 
known  and  used  for  recording  events,  the 
latter  fact  will  not  more  certainly  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  than  the  fpnper.    Wo 
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have  the  testimony  of  all  ages  that  the  men 
called  Apostles  were  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  nor  have  any  others  been  named 
as  sustaining  this  office:  and  it  is  impossible 
that  on  such  a  point  such  testimony  should*  be 
false. 

5.  Again,  we  know  not  only  when,  and  where, 
and  by  whom  Christianity  was  introduced; 
we  know,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources, 
what  in  the  main  this  religion  was,  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  its  Founder.  To  assure 
ourselves  on  this  point,  we  need  not  recur  to 
any  sacred  books.  From  the  age  following 
that  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  down  to  the 
present  day,  we  have  a  series,  and  an  almost 
numbcriess  host,  of  writers  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity;  and  whilst  we  discover  in  them  a 
great  diversity  of  opinions  and  opposite  inter- 
pretations of  someof  Christ's  teachings,  yet  on 
the  whole  they  so  far  agree  in  the  great  facts 
of  his  history,  and  in  certain  great  principles 
of  his  religion,  that  we  cannot  mistake  as  to 
the  general  character  of  the  system  which  he 
taught.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
the  opinion  that  the  original  system  which 
Jesus  taught  was  lost,  and  a  new  one  substi- 
tuted and  fastened  on  the  world  in  his  name. 
Ihe  many  and  great  c<»rruptions  of  Christi- 
anity did  not  and  could  not  hide  its  principal 
features.  The  greatest  corruptions  took  place 
in  the  century  which  followed  the  death  of 
the  Apostles,  when  certain  wild  and  visionary 
sects  endeavoxured  to  establish  a  union  be- 
tween the  new  religion  and  the  false  philo- 
sophy to  which  they  had  been  wedded  in 
their  heathen  state.  You  may  judge  of  their 
character  and  claims,  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  generally  agreed  in  believing  that  the 
God  who  made  the  world,  and  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  Jews,  was  not  the  supreme 
God,  but  an  inferior  and  imperfect  Deity,  and 
that  matter  had  existed  from  eternity  and  was 
essentially  and  imchangeably  evil.  Yet  these 
sects  endeavoured  to  sustain  themselves  on 
the  writings  which  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians received  and  honoured  as  the  works  of 
the  Apostles;  and,  amidst  their  delusions,  they 
recognized  and  taught  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
his  resurrection,  and  the  most  important 
principles  of  his  religion  ;  so  that  the  general 
nature  of  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  its 
Founder,  may  be  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt. 
Here  another  great  point  is  fixed. 

6.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  several  par- 
ticulars relating  to  Christianity  which  admit 
no  doubt ;  and  these  indisputable  facts  are  of 
great  weight  in  a  discussion  of  the  Christian 
evidences.  There  is  one  point  more,  of  im- 
portance, which  cannot  be  settled  so  expe- 
ditiously as  these.  I  hope,  however,  enough 
may  be  said  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  without 
exceeding  the  limits  of  a  discourse ;  and  I  in- 
vite to  it  your  serious  attention.    I  say,  then, 


that  we  not  only  know  in  general  what  Chris- 
tianity was  at  its  first  promulgation ;  but  we 
know  precisely  what  its  first  propagators 
taught,  for  we  have  their  writings.  We  have 
their  religion  under  their  own  hands.  We 
have  particularly  four  narratives  of  the  life, 
worics,  and  words  of  their  Master,  which  put 
us  in  possession  of  his  most  private  as  well  as 
public  teaching.  It  is  true  that  without  those 
writings  we  should  still  have  strong  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity;  but  we  should 
be  left  in  doubt  as  to  some  of  its  important 
principles;  and  its  internal  evidence,  which 
corroborates,  and,  as  some  think,  exceeds  the 
external,  would  be  very  much  impaired.  The 
possession  of  the  writings  of  the  first  propa- 
gators ot  the  Gospel  must  plainly  render  us 
great  aid  in  judging  of  its  claims.  These 
writings.  I  say,  we  have,  and  this  point  I 
would  now  establish. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question  to  which  I 
now  ask  your  attention  is  generally  confined 
to  professed  students.  But  it  is  one  on  which 
men  of  good  sense  are  competent  to  judge, 
and  its  great  importance  gives  it  a  claim  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  Christian. 

The  question  i^.  whether  the  four  Gospels 
are  genuine,  that  is,  whether  they  were  written 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  To  an- 
swer it,  let  us  consider  how  we  determine  the 
genuineness  of  books  in  general.  I  begin 
with  the  obvious  remark  that  to  know  the 
author  of  a  work,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  be  eve- witnesses  of  its  composition. 
Perhaps  of  the  numberless  publications  of  th«' 
present  day,  we  have  not  seen  one  growing 
under  the  pen  of  the  writer.  By  far  the 
greater  number  come  to  us  across  the  ocean, 
and  yet  we  are  as  confident  in  regard  to  their 
authors  as  if  we  had  actually  seen  them  first 
committed  to  paper.  The  ascription  of  a  book 
to  an  individual,  during  his  life,  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  him,  and  who  have  the  best 
means  of  knowing  the  truth,  removes  all 
doubts  as  to  its  author.  A  strong  and  wide- 
spread conviction  of  this  kind  must  have  a 
cause,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
actual  production  of  the  work  by  the  reputed 
writer.  It  should  here  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  to  ascer- 
tain the  author  of  an  important  and  interest- 
ing work.  We  have  had  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  this  in  our  own  times.  The  author 
of  "  Waverley"  saw  fit  to  wrap  himself  for  a 
time  in  mystery;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? No  subject  in  politics  or  science 
was  agitated  more  generally  than  the  question 
to  whom  the  work  belonged.  It  was  not  only 
made  a  topic  in  almost  every  periodical  pub- 
lication, but  one  book  was  expressly  written 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  instance,  I  know, 
was  remarkable;  but  this  inquisitiveness  in 
re^r4  to  books  is  a  principle  of  our  nature, 
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and  is  particularly  active  when  the  book  in 
debate  is  a  work  of  singular  authority. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  confidence  which  we 
feel  as  to  the  authors  of  books  published  in 
our  own  times.  But  our  certainty  is  not  con- 
fined to  these.  Every  reading  man  is  as  sure 
that  Hume  and  Robertson  wrote  the  histories 
which  bear  their  names,  as  that  Scott  has  in 
our  own  time  sent  out  the  ' '  Life  of  Bonaparte. ' ' 
Those  eminent  men  were  bom  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  they  died  before  th« 
birth  of  most  to  whom  I  speak;  but  the 
communication  between  their  times  and  our 
own  is  so  open  and  various,  that  we  know  their 
literary  labours  as  well  as  those  of  the  present 
day.  Not  a  few  persons  now  living  have  had 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  contemporaries 
of  the$e  historians  ;  and  through  this  channel 
in  particular,  we  of  this  generalioa  have  the 
freest  access  to  the  preceding,  and  know  its 
convictions  in  regard  to  the  authon  of  interest- 
ing books  as  fuUy  as  if  we  had  lived  in  it  om>- 
selves.  That  the  next  age  will  have  the  same 
communication  with  the  present  as  the  present 
has  with  the  past,  and  that  these  convictions 
of  our  predecessors  will  be  transmitted  by  us 
to  our  immediate  successors,  you  will  easily 
comprehend  ;  and  you  will  thus  learn  the  re- 
spect which  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the 
third  generation  on  such  a  subject. 

In  what  has  now  been  said,  we  see  with 
what  confidence  and  certainty  we  determine 
the  authors  of  writings  published  in  our  own 
age  or  in  the  times  nearest  our  own.  These 
remarks  may  be  easily  applied  to  the  produc- 
tions of  antiquity.  When  the  question  arises, 
whether  an  ancient  book  wasvrritten  by  theindi*' 
vidual  whosenameit  bears,  we  mustinquireinto 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  or  of  those 
who  succeeded  bis  contemporaries  so  nearly 
as  to  have  intimate  communication  with  them. 
The  competency  of  these  to  a  just  judgment 
on  the  subject  we  have  seen  ;  and  if  they  have 
transmitted  their  convictions  to  us  in  undis- 
puted writings,  it  ought  to  be  decisive.  On 
this  testimony,  we  ascribe  many  ancient  books 
to  their  authors  with  the  firmest  faith ;  and,  in 
truth,  we  receive  as  genuine  many  works  of 
antiquity  on  far  inferior  proofs.  There  are 
many  books  of  which  no  notice  can  be  found 
for  several  ages  after  the  time  of  their  reputed 
authors.  Still,  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  they 
are  named,  they  are  ascribed  undoubtingly, 
and  by  general  consent,  to  certam  authors,  is 
esteemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding 
them  as  their  productions,  unless  some  oppo- 
site .proof  can  be  adduced.  This  general 
reception  of  a  work  as  having  come  from  a 
particular  writer  is  an  effect  which  requires  a 
cause  ;  and  the  most  natural  and  obvious  ex- 
planation of  his  being  named,  rather  than  any 
other  man,  is  that  he  actually  composed  it. 

I  DOW  proceed  to  apply  these  principles  to 


the  four  histories  of  Christ,  commonly  called 
Gospels.  The  question  is.  What  testimony 
respecting  their  authors  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  age  of  their  reputed  authors,  or 
from  times  so  near  it  and  so  connected  with 
it,  as  to  be  faithful  representatives  of  its  con- 
victions ?  By  this  testimony,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  genuineness  of  the  books  must  be  decided. 
And  I  begin  with  admitting  that  no  evidence 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  derived  from  contem- 
porary writers.  No  author,  living  in  the  age 
of  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  has 
named  the  Gosp^  The  truth  is,  that  no 
undisputed  writings  of  their  immediate  con- 
verts have  been  preserved.  A  few  tracts, 
bearing  the  name  of  men  acquainted  with  the 
Apostles,  have  indeed  come  down  to  us ;  but 
so  mudi  uncertainty  hangs  over  their  origin 
that  I  am  unwiUing  to  ground  on  them  any 
reasoning.  Nor  ought  we  to  wonder  that  tlie 
worlcs  of  private  Christians  of  the  primitive 
age  are  wanting  to  us  ;  for  that  was  an  age  of 
persecution,  when  men  were  called  to  du  rather 
than  write  for  their  religion.  I  suppose,  too, 
that  during  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  little 
importance  was  attached  to  any  books  but 
such  as  were  published  or  authorized  by  these 
eminent  men;  and.  of  course,  what  was 
written  by  others  was  little  circulated,  and 
soon  passed  away. 

The  undisputed  writings  of  the  early 
Christians  begin  about  seventy  years  after 
the  times  of  the  Apostles.  At  that  period 
there  probably  remained  none  of  the  first 
converts  or  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles. 
But  there  were. living  not  a  few  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  last  siuvivors 
of  that  honoured  generation.  When  the 
Apostlf»  died,  they  must  have  left  behind 
a  multitude  who  had  known  them  ;  and  of 
these  not  a  few  must  have  continued  many 
years,  and  must  have  had  intercourse  with 
the  new  generation  which  sprang  up  after 
the  apostolic  age.  Now  in  the  times  of  this 
generation,  the  series  of  Christian  authors 
begins.  Although,  then,  we  have  no  pro- 
ductions of  the  apostolic  age  to  bear  witness 
to  the  Gospels,  we  have  writings  from  the 
ages  which  inunediately  followed  it,  and 
which,  from  their  connection  with  it,  ought, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  be  regarded  as  most 
credible  witnesses  on  such  a  subject.  What, 
then,  do  these  writings  teach  f  I  answer, 
Their  testimony  is  clear  and  full — we  learn 
from  them,  not  only  that  the  Gospels  existed 
in  those  times,  but  that  they  were  widely 
diffused,  that  they  were  received  as  the 
writings  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  that  they  were  regarded  with  a  confidence 
and  veneration  yielded  to  no  other  books. 
They  arc  quoted  as  books  given  by  their 
revered  authors  to  the  Christian  community, 
to  be  public  and  endiuring  ret^urds  of  tho 
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roti^km;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  read 
in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for  the 
incakation  and  extension  of  the  faith.  I 
ask  you  to  weigh  this  estimony.  It  comes 
to  us  from  times  connected  intimately  with 
the  first  age.  Had  the  Gospels  bc^  in- 
vented and  first  circulated  among  the  genera- 
aon  which  succeeded  the  Apostles,  could 
that  generation  have  received  them  as  books 
known  and  honoured  before  their  time,  and 
as  the  most  authoritative  and  precious  records 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  fathers  and 
predecessors?  The  case  may  seem  too  plain 
to  require  explanation ;  but  as  many  are 
unaccustomed  to  inquiries  of  this  kind,  I 
%vill  offer  an  example.  You  well  know  that 
nearly  a  century  ago  a  great  religious  excite- 
ment was  spread  through  this  country,  chiefly 
by  the  ministry  of  WhitefieW.  Suppose,  now, 
that  four  books  were  at  this  moment  to  come 
forth,  bearinif  the  names  of  four  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  that  period,  of  White- 
field,  of  the  venerable  Edwards,  and  of  two 
others  intimately  associated  with  them  in 
their  religious  labours;  and  suppose  these 
books  not  only  to  ftuuish  narratives  of  what 
then  took  plaoe.  but  to  contain  principles  and 
rules  urged  with  all  possible  esunestness  and 
authority  on  the  disciples  or  admirers  of  these 
rebgious  lesaders.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
that  their  folkywers  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  public,  could  be  made  to  believe  that 
these  books  had  been  published  by  their 
pretended  authors,  had  been  given  as 
standards  to  a  religious  community,  and  had 
been  handed  down  as  venerated  books,  when 
no  such  works  had  been  heard  of  before? 
This  is  but  a  faint  illustration;  for  Wlntefield 
and  Edwards  are  luunes  of  little  weight  or 
authority,  compared  with  what  the  Aposdes 
possessed  in  the  primitive  church. 

We  have,  then,  strong  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  bbHeving  that  the  histories  called 
Gospels  were  rrceivcd,  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  as  works  of  those  whose  names 
they  bear ;  and  were  handed  down  as  theirs 
with  veneration  by  their  contemporaries. 
Will  any  say  that  all  tkis  mxf  be  true,  but 
that,  during  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  books 
forged  in  their  names  may  have  obtained 
general  currency?  To  this  extravagant  sup* 
position  it  would  he  sufiicient  to  reply, 
according  to  my  previous  remarks,  that  the 
general  ascription  of  a  book  to  an  author 
during  his  life  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
genuineness  of  the  most  unquestioned  works 
depends.  But  I  would  add  that  this  evidence 
is  shigularSy  oonchisive  in  the  present  case. 
The  origttal  propagators  of  Christianity,  to 
whom  the  Gt^pels  wore  ascribed,  were,  from 
their  oflSce,  among  the  public  men  of  their 
age.  They  must  hove  travelled  extensivrly. 
They  must  have  been  consulted  by  inha- 


bitants of  varions  countries  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  religion.  They  must  have  been 
objects  of  deep  interest  to  the  first  converts. 
They  lived  in  the  world's  eye.  Their  move- 
ments, visits,  actions,  words,  and  writings 
must  have  awakened  attention.  Books  from 
their  hands  must  have  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation. We  cannot  conceive  a  h^er  task 
than  to  iinpose  writings,  forged  in  their  name, 
on  Christians  and  Christian  communities  thus 
intimately  connected  with  them,  and  so  alive 
to  their  efforts  for  the  general  cause.  The 
opportunities  of  detecting  the  falsehood  were 
abundant ;  and  to  imagine  falsehood  to  pros- 
per under  such  circumstances  argues  a  strange 
Ignorance  of  literary  history  smd  of  human 
nature. 

Let  me  add.  that  the  motives  of  the  first 
Christians  to  ascertain  distinctly  whether 
writings  ascribed  to  the  Apostles  were  truly 
theh^.  were  the  strongest  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. I  liave  mentioned,  in  my  previous 
remarks,  the  solicitude  of  the  world  to  learn 
the  author  of  * '  Waverley."  The  motive  was 
mere  curiosity;  and  yet  to  what  earnest  in- 
quiries were  multitudes  impelled.  The  name 
of  the  author  was  of  Uttle  or  no  moment. 
The  book  was  the  same,  its  portraits  equally 
vivid,  its  developments  of  the  human  heart 
equally  true  and  powerful,  whether  the  author 
were  known  or  not.  So  it  is  with  most  works. 
Books  of  science,  philosopher,  morals,  and 
polite  literature,  owe  their  importance  and 
authority,  not  to  their  writers,  but  1o  their 
contents.  Now,  the  four  Gospels  were  dif- 
ferent in  this  respect  They  were  not  the 
same  to  the  first  converts,  come  from  whom 
they  might  If  written  by  Apostles  or  by 
their  associates,  th^  had  an  authority  and 
aaciedness  which  could  belong  to  them  on 
no  other  condition.  They  became  books  of 
laws  to  the  Christian  community,  became 
btoding  on  their  consdenoes  and  lives.  To 
suppose  such  books  received  blindly  and 
without  inquiry,  bv  great  numbers  who  had 
all  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  true 
origin,  is  to  suppose  the  first  converts  insane 
or  idiots,  a  charge  which  I  believe  their  worst 
enemies  will  not  think  of  uipng  against 
them,  and  which  the  vast  superiority  of  their 
religious  and  moral  system  to  all  the  philo- 
sophical systems  of  the  times  abundantly 
disproves. 

I  have  now  finished  what  is  called  the  his- 
torical or  external  evidence  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  four  Gospels;  that  is,  the  evidence 
drawn  from  their  being  received  and  revered 
as  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  in  the  first  and 
succeedmg  ages  of  Christianity.  But  before 
leaving  this  head,  I  would  notice  a  difficulty 
which  may  press  on  some  minds.  I  suppose 
that  many  of  you  have  heard  that  very  early, 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
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century,  writings  were  forged  in  the  name  of 
the  Apostles;  and  some  may  ask  why  the 
four  Gospels  may  not  belong  to  this  descrip- 
tion. The  answer  is,  that  the  Gospels,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  received  and  honoured 
by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  in  the  first 
and  succeeding  ages  of  Christianity,  as  writ- 
ings of  Apostles  or  their  associates.  The 
forgeries  are  known  to  be  forgeries,  because 
they  were  not  so  received,  because  they  were 
held  in  no  veneration,  but  were  rejected  as 
fictitious  bv  the  Christian  community.  Here 
is  a  broad  line  of  distinction.  It  must  not 
surprise  us  that,  in  the  great  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  first  publication  and  triumphs 
of  Christianity,  a  variety  of  extravagant  no- 
tions should  spring  up,  and  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  blend  the  ne>v  religion 
>vith  established  systems;  and  as  the  namos 
of  the  first  propagators  of  the  Gospel  were 
held  in  peculiar  reverence,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  leaders  of  sects  should  strive  to  attach 
an  apostolic  sanction  to  their  opinions,  by 
sendmg  abroad  partly  true  and  partly  false 
accounts  of  the  preaching  of  these  eminent 
men.  Whether  these  writings  were  sent  forth 
as  compositions  of  the  Apostles,  or  only  as 
records  of  their  teaching,  made  by  their 
hearers,  is  a  question  open  to  debate ;  but  as 
to  their  origin  there  can  be  little  doubt.  We 
can  account  for  their  existence,  and  for  the 
degree  of  favour  which  they  obtained.  They 
were  generally  written  to  give  authority  to 
the  dreams  or  speculations  of  some  extrava- 
gant sects,  to  which  they  were  very  much 
confined,  and  with  which  most  of  them  passed 
away.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
confounding  with  these  our  Gospels,  which 
were  spread  from  the  beginning  through  the 
Christian  world,  and  were  honoured  and 
transmitted  as  the  works  of  the  venerated 
men  by  whose  names  they  were  called. 

Having  now  given  the  historical  argument 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
that  is,  in  favour  of  their  being  written  by 
their  reputed  authors,  I  now  add  that  there 
are  several  presumptive  and  internal  proofs 
of  the  same  truth,  which,  taken  alone,  have 
great  weight,  and,  when  connected  with  the 
preceding,  form  an  amount  of  evidence  not 
easily  withstood.  I  have  time  to  glance  at 
only  a  few  of  these. 

It  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  an  author,  that  the  book  ascribed  to  him 
has  never  been  assigned  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual. Now  I  am  not  aware  that  unbelief 
has  in  any  age  named  any  individuals  to 
whom  the  Gospels  may  be  traced  rather  than 
to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  choose  between  different 
writers.  In  common  cases,  this  absence  of 
rival  claims  is  considered  as  decisive  in  favour 
-»f  the  reputed  author,  unless  the  books  them- 


selves give  ground  to  suspect  another  hand. 
Why  shall  not  this  principle  be  applied  to  the 
Gospels  as  well  as  to  all  other  works? 

Another  presumption  in  favour  of  the  belief 
that  these  histories  were  written  by  the  firet 
propagators  of  Christianity,  arises  from  the 
consideration  that  such  books  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Apostles,  whose  zeal  carried  abroad 
their  system  through  so  many  nations,  and 
who  lived  in  an  age  of  reading  and  writing, 
should  leave  their  doctnnes  to  tradition, 
should  neglect  the  ordinary  precaution  of 
embodying  them  in  the  only  permanent  form, 
the  only  one  in  which  they  could  be  accu- 
rately transmitted,  and  by  which  all  other 
systems  were  preserved.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  wrote  what  they  taught ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  their 
writings  should  be  lost.  Their  accounts 
must  have  been  received  and  treasured  up 
just  as  we  know  the  Gospels  were  cherished; 
and  hence  arises  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  these  books. 

Again,  these  books  carry  one  strong  mark 
of  having  been  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  They  contain  no  trace  of  later 
times,  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  authors 
belonged  to  another  age.  Now,  to  those  of 
you  who  are  acquainted  with  such  subjects, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how  dimcult 
it  is  for  a  writer  to  avoid  betraying  the  period 
in  which  he  lives;  and  the  cause  is  very 
obvious.  Every  age  has  its  peculiarities^ 
has  manners,  events,  feelings,  words,  phrases 
of  its  own ;  and  a  man  brought  up  among 
these  falls  so  naturally  under  their  mfluence, 
and  incorporates  them  so  fully  with  his  own 
mind,  that  they  break  out  and  manifest  them- 
selves, almost  necessarily  and  without  his  con- 
sciousness, in  his  words  and  writings.  The 
present  makes  an  impression  incomparably 
more  vivid  than  the  past,  and  accordingly 
traces  of  the  real  age  of  a  writer  may  almost 
always  be  discover«i  by  a  critical  eye,  how- 
ever anxious  he  may  be  to  assume  the  style 
and  character  of  a  preceding  age.  Now  the 
Gospels  betray  no  marks  of  the  feelings, 
manners,  contentions,  events  of  a  period 
later  than  that  in  which  the  Apostles  lived; 
and  when  we  consider  that,  with  the  exer- 
tion of  Luke's  history,  they  have  all  the 
app>^rance  of  having  come  nt>m  plain  men, 
unused  to  composition,  this  argument  applies 
to  them  with  peculiar  force.  Under  this 
head,  I  might  place  before  you  the  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  books  derived 
from  the  language,  dialect,  idiom,  in  which 
they  are  written.  You  can  easily  understand 
that  by  these  helps  the  country  and  age  of  a 
writing  may  often  be  traced ;  but  the  argu- 
ment belongs  to  the  learned.  It  may,  however, 
be  satis£Eu:tory  to  know,  that  the  profoui^est 
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idiol^urs  see  in  the  dialect  and  idiom  of  the 
Gospels  a  precise  accordance  with  what 
nyght  be  expected  of  Jews,  writing  in  the 
sge  of  the  Apostles. 

Another  internal  proof,  and  one  within  the 
vmch  of  all,  may  be  gathered  from  the  style 
and  character  of  the  evangelical  narratives. 
They  are  written  with  the  simplicity,  minute- 
ness, and  ease  which  are  the  natural  tones  of 
truth,  which   belong  to  writers  thoroughly 
acquainted  with   their  subjects,  and  writing 
from  reality.    You  discover  in  them  nothing 
of  the  labour,    caution,  and    indistinctness 
which  can  scarcely  be  escaped  by  men  who 
are  assuming  a  character  not  their  own,  and 
aiming  to  impose  on  the  world.     There  is  a 
di£R:rence  which  we  have  all  discerned  and 
fdt,  though  we  cannot  describe  it,  between 
an  honest,  simple-hearted  witness,  who  tells 
what  he  has  seen  or  is  intimately  acquainted 
with,  and  the  false  witness,  who  affects  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  events  and  individuals, 
which  are  in  whole  or  in  part  his  own  fabri- 
cation.    Truth  has  a  native  frankness,  an  un- 
aflfected  freedom,  a  style  and  air  of  its  own, 
and  never  were    narratives   more   strongly 
characterixed   by  these  than    the  Gospels. 
It  is  a  striking  circtunstance  in  these  books, 
that  whilst  the  life  and  character  which  they 
portray  are   the  most  extraordinary  in  his- 
tory, the  style  is  the  most  artless.      There 
b  no  straining   for  epithets   or   for  eleva- 
tion  of   language   to   suit    the   dignity   of 
the   great   personage  who   is    the   subject. 
You  hear  plain  men  telling  you  what  they 
know,   of  a  character  which  they  venerated 
too  much  to  think  of  adorning  or  extolling. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  character 
of  Jesus,  though  the  most  peculiar  and  ex- 
alted in  history,  though  the  last  to  be  invented 
and  the  hardest  to  be  sustained,  is  yet  im- 
Colded  through  a  great  variety  of  details  and 
conditions,  with  perfect  unity  and  consistency. 
The  strength  of  this  proof  can  only  be  under^ 
stood  by  those  who  are  sufficiently  acqtiainted 
with  literary  history  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  a  consistent  and  successful 
U^TfgtTf*    Such  consistency  is,  in  the  present 
case,  an  almost  infallible  test.     Suppose  four 
writers,  of  a  later  age,  to  have  leagued  to- 
gether in  the  scheme  of  personating  the  first 
propa^toTS  of  Christianity,  and  of  weaving, 
in  their  name,  the  histories  of  their  Master's 
life.     Removed  as  these  men  would  have  been 
from   the  original,  and  having  no  model  or 
type  of  his  character  in  the  elevation  of  their 
own  m'mds,    ther  must  have  portrayed  him 
with  an  unsteady  hand,  must  have  marred 
their  work  with  incongruous  features,  must 
have  brought  down  their  hero  on  some  occasion 
to  the  ordinary  views  and  feelings  of  men,  and 
in  particular  must  have  been  warped  in  their 
selection  and  representation  of  incidents  by 


the  private  purpose  which  led  them  to  this 
singular  co-operation.  That  four  writers, 
under  such  circunostances,  should  sustain 
throughout  so  peculiar  and  elevated  a  cha- 
racter as  Jesus,  and  should  harmonize  with 
each  other  in  the  delineation,  would  be  a 
prodigy  which  no  genius,  however  pre-eminent, 
could  achieve.  I  say,  then,  that  the  narratives 
bear  strong  internal  marks  of  having  been 
drawn  from  the  living  original,  by  those  who 
had  the  best  means  of  knowing  bis  character 
and  life. 

So  various,  strong,  stiffident  are  the  proofs 
that  the  four  Gospels  are  the  works  of  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity,  whose  name  they 
bear.  I  will  only  add  that  the  genuineness 
of  few  ancient  books  is  supported  by  proofs 
equally  strong.  Most  of  the  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and 
which  are  ascribed  to  their  reputed  writers 
with  undoubting  confidence,  are  so  ascribed 
on  evidence  inferior  to  that  on  which  the 
claims  of  the  Evangelists  rest.  On  this  point, 
therefore,  not  a  doubt  should  remain. 

Here  I  pause.  The  proofs  of  Christianity 
which  are  involved  in  or  founded  on  the  facts 
now  established,  will  be  the  subjects  of  future 
discussion. 


Part  II. 

I  HAVE  DOW  stated  some  of  the  great  facts 
relating  to  the  origin  of  Christianity  of  which 
we  have  clear  and  full  proof.  We  know  when 
and  where  this  religion  sprang  up.  We  know 
its  Author,  and  the  men  whom  he  employed 
as  the  first  propagators  of  his  doctrine.  We 
know  the  great  features  of  the  reUgion  as  it 
was  originally  taught ;  and  still  more,  we  have 
the  writings  of  its  first  teachers,  bv  which  its 
precise  character  is  placed  beyond  doubt.  I 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the 
arguments  in  support  of  Christianity  which 
are  involved  in  or  are  founded  on  these  facts. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few,  and  will  select 
those  to  which  some  justice  may  be  done  in 
the  compass  of  a  discourse. 

I.  I  beUeve  Christianity  to  be  true,  or  to 
have  come  from  God,  l)ecause  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  trace  it  to  any  other  origin.  It 
roust  have  had  a  cause,  and  no  other  adequate 
cause  can  be  assigned.  The  incongruity  be- 
tween this  religion  and  all  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  it  grew  up  is  so  remarkable, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  look  beyond  and 
above  this  world  for  its  explanation.  When 
I  go  back  to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and 
place  myself  in  the  age  and  country  of  its 
t>irth,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  opinions  of 
men,  or  in  the  state  of  society,  which  can 
account  for  its  beginning  or  diffusion.  There 
was  no  power  on  earth  to  create  or  uphold 
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such  a  system.  There  was  nothing  con*  extravagant  exaggerations  of  his  own  viHne, 
genial  with  it  in  Judaism,  m  heathenism,  or  placed  this  sect  in  singular  opposition  to 
in  the  state  of  society  among  the  most  culti-  Christianity;  so  that  our  religion  might  ^ 
vated  communities.  If  you  study  the  religions,  soon  have  sprung  from  Scepticism  and  Ept- 
govemments,  and  philosophical  systems  of  cureanism,  as  from  Stoicism.  There  was 
that  age,  you  will  discover  in  them  not  even  a  another  system,  if  it  be  Mrorthy  of  the  name 
leaning  towards  Christianity.  It  sprang  up  which  prevailed  in  Asia,  and  was  not  un- 
in  opposition  to  all.  making  no  compromise  known  to  the  Jews,  often  called  the  Oriental 
with  human  prejudice  or  passion ;  and  it  philosophy.  But  this,  though  certainly  an 
S|nxuig  up.  not  only  superior  to  all,  but  improvementon  the  common  heathenism,  was 
possessing  at  its  very  beginning  a  perfection  visionary  and  mjrstical,  and  placed  happiness 
which  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  and  in  an  intuition  or  immediate  perception  of 
which,  instead  of  being  dimmed  by  time,  has  God,  which  was  to  be  gained  by  contempla- 
come  forth  more  brightly,  in  proportion  to  tion  and  ecstasies,  by  emaciation  of  the  body, 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  and  desertion  of  the  world.  I  need  not  tell 
I  know,  indeed,  that,  at  the  origin  of  our  you  how  infinitely  removed  was  the  practical 
religion,  the  old  heathen  worship  had  fallen  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  from  this 
into  disrepute  among  the  enlightened  classes  spurious  sanctity  and  profitless  enthusiasm, 
through  the  RomanEmpire.  and  was  gradually  I  repeat  it,  then,  that  the  various  causes  which 
losing  its  hold  on  the  populace.  Accord-  were  silently  operating  against  the  established 
ingly,  some  have  pretended  that  Christianity  heathen  systems  in  the  time  of  Christ  had  no 
grew  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  faith.  But  tendency  to  suggest  and  spread  such  a  religion 
thb  is  not  true ;  for  the  decline  of  the  heathen  as  he  brought,  but  were  as  truly  hostile  to  it 
systems  was  the  product  of  causes  singularly  as  the  worst  forms  of  heathenism, 
adverse  to  the  origination  of  such  a  system  as  We  cannot  find,  then,  the  origin  of  Chris- 
Christianity.  One  cause  was  the  monstrous  tianity  in  the  heathen  world.  Shall  we  look 
depravity  of  the  age,  which  led  multitudes  to  for  it  in  the  Jewish  ?  This  topic  is  too  familiar 
an  utter  scorn  of  religion  in  all  its  forms  and  to  need  much  exposition.  You  know  the 
restraints,  and  which  f^repared  others  to  ex-  character,  feelings,  expectations  of  the  de- 
change  their  old  worship  for  still  grosser  and  scendants  of  Abraham  at  the  afq>earing  of 
more  licentious  superstitions,  particularly  for  Jesus;  and  you  need  not  be  told  that  a  system 
the  magical  arts  of  Egypt.  Surely  this  cor-  more  opposed  to  the  Jewish  mind  th.an  that 
mption  of  manners,  this  wide-wasting  moral  which  he  tau^t  cannot  be  imagined.  Ther^ 
pestilence,  will  not  be  considered  by  any  as  a  was  nothing  friendly  to  it  in  the  soil  or  climate 
germ  of  the  Christian  religion.  Another  prin*  of  Judea.  As  easily  might  the  luxuriant  trees 
cipal  agent  in  loosening  the  foundations  of  of  our  forest  spring  from  the  sands  of  an 
the  old  systems  was  Philosophy — a  noble  Arabian  desert  There  was  never  perhaps  a 
effort  indeed  of  the  himian  intellect,  but  one  national  character  so  deei^ly  stamped  as  the 
which  did  nothing  to  prepare  the  way  for  Jewish.  Ages  after  ages  of  unparalleled 
Christianity.  The  naosl  pK>pular  systems  of  suffering  have  done  Httle  to  wear  away  its 
philosophy  at  the  birth  of  Christianity  were  indelible  features.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
the  Sceptical  and  the  Epicurean,  the  former  whole  influence  of  education  and  religion  was 
of  which  turned  religion  into  a  jest,  denied  employed  to  fix  it  in  every  member  of  the 
the  possitality  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  cast  state.  In  the  bosom  of  this  community, 
the  mind  on  an  ocean  of  doubt  in  regard  to  and  among  its  humblest  classes,  sprang  up 
every  subject  of  inquiry;  whilst  the  latter  Christianity,  a  religion  as  unfettered  by  Jewish 
traced  happiness  in  ease,  inculcated  a  calm  prejudices,  as  untainted  by  the  earthly  narrow 
indifference  both  as  to  this  worM  and  th€  Views  of  the  age,  as  if  it  had  come  from 
next,  and  would  have  set  down  the  Christian  another  vorid.  Judaism  was  all  around  it, 
doctrine  of  self-sacrifiee,  of  suffering  for  truth  but  did  not  mar  it  by  one  trace,  or  sully  its 
and  duty,  as  absolute  insanity.  Now  I  ask  brightness  tTy  a  shigle  breath.  Can  we  find, 
in  what  single  point  do  these  systems  touch  then,  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  Jewish 
Christianity,  or  what  impulse  oould  th^  have  any  more  than  in  the  heathen  worid  ? 
given  to  its  invention  ?  There  was  indeed  Christianity,  I  maintain,  was  not  the  growth 
another  philosophical  sect  of  a  nobler  charac-  of  any  of  the  circumstances,  principles,  or 
ter;  I  mean  the  StoioaL  This  maintained  feelings  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  Toi 
that  virtue  was  the  supreme  good,  and  it  truth,  one  of  the  great  distinctions  of  the 
certainly  nurtured  soma  firm  and  lofty  spirits  Gospel  is,  that  it  did  not  grmo.  The  concep- 
amidst  the  despotism  whkh  then  ground  all  tion  which  filled  the  mind  of  Jesus,  of  a 
classes  in  the  dust.  But  the  self-reliance,  religion  more  spiritual,  generous,  comprehen- 
sternness,  apathy,  and  pride  of  the  Stoic,  his  sive,  and  unworldly  than  Judaism,  and  des- 
defiance  and  scorn  of  mankind,  his  want  of  fined  to  take  its  place,  was  not  of  gradual 
sympathy   vrtth    human   suffering,  and   his  fonnatfon.    We  detect  no  signs  of  it,  and  no 
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efforts  (6  reaHae  it»  before  his  time;  nor  is 
there  an  appearance  of  its  having  been  gra- 
dually matured  by  Jetus  himself.  Chris- 
tianity was  delivered  from  the  first  in  its  full 
proportions,  in  a  style  of  singular  freedom 
and  boldness,  and  without  a  mark  of  painful 
elaboration.  This  suddenness  with  which 
this  religion  broke  forth,  this  maturity  of  the 
system  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth,  this 
absence  of  gradual  devek^pment,  seems  to 
rae  a  strong  marie  of  its  divine  origsnaL  If 
Christianity  be  a  human  invention,  then  I 
can  be  pointed  to  something  in  the  history  of 
the  age  which  impelled  and  fitted  the  mind  of 
its  author  to  its  production ;  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  find  some  germ  of  it,  some  approxir 
mation  to  it,  in  the  state  of  things  amidst 
which  it  first  appeared.  How  was  it  that 
from  thick  darkness  there  burst  forth  at 
once  meridian  h'ght  ?  Were  I  told  that  the 
sciences  of  the  civilized  world  bad  sprung  up 
to  perfection  at  once,  amidst  a  barbarous 
horde,  I  should  pronounce  it  incredible. 
Nor  can  I  easily  believe  that  Christianity — 
the  reli^on  of  unbounded  love,  a  religion 
which  broke  down  the  barrier  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  and  the  barriers  between  nations, 
which  proclaimed  one  Universal  Father, 
which  s&bohshed  forms,  and  substituted  the 
worship  of  the  soul,  which  condemned  alike 
the  fiaise  greatness  of  the  Roman  and  the 
false  holiness  of  the  Jew,  and  which  taught 
an  elevation  of  virtue  that  the  growing  know- 
ledge of  succeeding  ages  bu  made  move 
admirable — I  say,  I  cannot  easily  believe  that 
such  a  religion  was  suddenly,  immediately 
struck  out  by  human  ingenuity,  among  a 
people  distinguished  by  bigotry  and  narrow- 
ness of  spirit,  by  superstitious  reliance  on 
outward  worship,  by  hatred  and  scorn  of 
other  nations,  and  by  the  proud,  impatient 
hope  of  soon  bending  all  nations  to  their 
sway. 

Christianity,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  the  growth 
of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  It  had  no 
sympatl^  with  that  age.  It  was  the  echo  of 
no  sect  or  people.  It  stood  alone  at  the 
moment  of  its  birth.  It  used  not  a  word  of 
condliatioQ.  It  stooped  to  no  error  or  pas- 
sion. It  had  its  own  tone — the  tone  of 
authority  and  superiority  to  the  world.  It 
struck  at  the  root  of  what  was  everywhere 
called  glory,  reversed  the  judgments  of  all 
former  ages,  passed  a  condemning  sentence 
on  the  i$}ols  of  this  world's  admiration,  and 
held  forth,  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
a  spirit  of  love,  so  pure  and  divine,  so  free 
and  full,  so  mild  and  forgiving,  so  invincible 
in  fortitude  yet  so  tender  in  its  sjrmpathies, 
that  even  now  few  comprehend  it  in  its  extent 
and  elevation.  Such  a  religion  had  not  Its 
origin  in  this  world. 

I  have  thus  sought  to  unfoM  one  of  the 


evidences  of  Christianitv.  Its  incongruity 
with  the  age  of  its  birth,  its  fireedom  from 
earthly  mixtures,  its  original,  unborrowed 
solitary  greatness,  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  broke  forth  amidst  the  general 
gloom,  these  are  to  me  strong  indications 
of  its  divine  descent.  I  cannot  reconcile 
them  with  a  human  origin. 

II.  Having  stated  the  argument  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  derived  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  accounting  for  it  by  the  state  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  I  proceed,  in 
the  second  place,  to  observe  that  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  of  the  motives  which 
instigate  men  to  the  £ibrication  of  religions. 
Its  aims  and  objects  are  utteriy  irreconcilable 
with  imposture.  They  are  pure,  lofty,  and 
worthy  of  the  most  illustrious  delegate  of 
heaven.  This  argument  deserves  to  be  un* 
folded  with  some  particularity. 

Men  act  from  Motives.  The  inventors  of 
religions  have  purposes  to  answer  by  them. 
Some  systems  have  been  framed  by  l^^lators 
to  procure  reverence  to  their  laws,  to  bow  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  the  civil  power;  and 
some  have  beoi  forged  by  priests,  to  establish 
their  sway  over  the  multitude,  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  dominant  caste,  and  to  extort 
the  wealth  of  the  industrious.  Now,  I  afiirm 
that  Christianity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
selfish,  ambitious,  earthly  motive.  It  is  suited 
to  no  private  end.  Its  purpose  is  generous 
and  elevated,  and  thus  bears  witness  to  its 
heavenly  origin. 

The  great  object  which  has  seduced  men  to 
pretend  to  inspiration,  and  to  spread  false 
religions,  has  been  Power,  in  one  form  or 
another — ^sometimes  poliHcalpower,  sometimes 
spiritual,  sometimes  both.  Is  Christianity  to  be 
explained  by  this  selfish  aim  ?  I  answer,  No. 
I  afiSrm  that  the  love  of  power  is  the  last 
principle  to  be  charged  on  the  Founder  of 
our  religion.  Christianity  is  distinguished  by 
nothing  more  than  by  its  earnest  enforcement 
of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  and  by  its  un- 
compromising reprobation  of  that  passion  for 
dominion  which  had  in  all  ages  made  the 
many  the  prey  of  the  few,  and  had  been 
worshipped  as  the  attribute  and  impulse  of 
the  greatest  minds.  Its  tone  on  this  subject 
was  original  and  altogether  its  own.  Jesus 
felt,  as  none  had  felt  before  and  as  few  feel 
now,  the  baseness  of  selfish  ambition,  and  the 
grandeur  of  that  benevolence  which  waives 
every  mark  of  superiority,  that  it  may  more  ef- 
fectually bless  mankind.  He  taught  this  lesson, 
not  only  in  the  boldest  language,  but,  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  emblematical  mode  of 
religious  instruction  prevalent  in  the  East,  he 
set  before  his  disciples  a  little  child  as  their 
pattern,  and  himself  wiashed  their  feet.  His 
whole  life  was  a  commentary  on  his  teaching. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  oassion  for  distinction  and 
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sway  can  be  detected  in  the  artless  narratives 
of  his  historians.  He  wore  no  badge  of 
superiority,  exacted  no  signs  of  homage, 
coveted  no  attentions,  resented  no  neglect. 
He  discouraged  the  ruler  who  prostrated 
himself  before  him  with  flattering  salutations, 
but  received  with  affectionate  sensibility  the 
penitent  who  bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears. 
He  lived  with  his  obsciu^  disciples  as  a  friend, 
and  mixed  freely  w  ith  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. He  placed  himself  in  the  way  of 
scorn,  and  advanced  to  meet  a  death  more 
suited  than  any  other  imaginable  eventtoentail 
infamy  on  his  name.  Stronger  marks  of  an 
infinite  superiority  to  what  the  world  callsglory 
cannot  be  conceived  than  we  meet  in  the 
history  of  Jesus. 

I  have  named  two  kinds  of  power,  Political 
and  Spiritual,  as  the  ordinary  objects  of  false 
religions.  I  wish  to  show  you  more  particu- 
larly the  elevation  of  Christianity  above  these 
aims.  That  the  Gospel  was  not  framed  for 
political  purposes  is  too  plain  to  require  proof; 
but  its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  not  suffi- 
ciently considered.  In  ancient  times  religion 
was  everywhere  a  national  concern.  In  Judea 
tlm  union  between  religion  and  government 
was  singularly  close,  and  political  sovereignty 
was  one  of  the  chief  splendours  with  whicn 
the  Jewish  imagination  had  surrounded  the 
expected  Messiah.  That  in  such  an  age  and 
country  a  religion  should  arise  which  hardly 
seems  to  know  that  government  exists ;  whicn 
makes  no  reference  to  it  except  in  a  few 
general  inculcations  of  obedience  to  the  civil 
powers :  which  says  not  a  word  nor  throws 
out  a  hint  of  allying  itself  with  the  state ; 
which  assumes  to  itself  no  control  of  political 
affairs,  and  intermeddles  with  no  public  con* 
cems ;  whidi  has  no  tendency,  however 
indirect,  to  accumulate  power  in  particular 
hands ;  which  provides  no  form  of  national 
worship  as  a  substitute  for  those  which  it 
was  intended  to  destroy;  and  which  treats 
the  distinctions  of  rank  and  office  as  worth- 
less in  comparison  with  moral  influence  and 
an  unostentatious  charity ;  — that  such  a  re- 
ligion should  spring  up  in  such  a  state  of 
the  world  is  a  remarkable  fact.  We  here  see 
a  broad  line  between  Christianity  and  other 
systems,  and  a  striking  proof  of  its  originaUty 
and  elevation.  Other  systems  were  framed 
for  communities ;  Christianity  approached 
men  as  Individuals.  It  proposed,  not  the 
^lory  of  the  state,  but  the  perfection  of  the 
individual  mind.  So  far  from  being  con- 
trived to  build  up  political  power,  Christianity 
tends  to  reduce  and  gradually  to  supplant  it, 
by  teaching  men  to  substitute  the  sway  of 
truth  and  love  for  menace  and  force ;  by 
spreading  through  all  ranks  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit 
^f  dominatioD  ;   and  by  establishing  prin- 


ciples which  nourish  self-respect  hi  cveiy 
human  being,  and  teach  the  obscurest  to  look 
with  an  undazzled  eye  on  the  most  powerful 
of  their  race. 

Christianity  bears  no  mark  of  the  hands  of 
a  politician.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to 
extinguish  the  very  spirit  which  the  ambitious 
statesman  most  anxiously  cherishes,  and  on 
which  he  founds  his  success.  It  proscribes 
a  narrow  patriotism,  shows  no  mercy  to  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  requires  its  disciples  to 
love  other  countries  as  truly  as  their  own,  and 
enjoins  a  spirit  of  peace  and  forbearance  in 
language  so  broad  and  earnest,  that  not  a  few 
of  its  professors  consider  war  in  every  sha[)e 
and  under  all  circumstances  as  a  crime.  The 
hostility  between  Christianity  and  all  the 
politick  maxims  of  that  age  cannot  easily  be 
comprehended  at  the  present  day.  No  doc- 
trines were  then  so  rooted  as  that  conquest 
was  the  chief  interest  of  a  nation,  and  that 
an  exclusive  patriotism  was  the  first  and 
noblest  of  social  virtues.  Christianity,  in 
loosening  the  tie  which  boimd  man  to  the 
state,  that  it  might  connect  him  with  his  race, 
opposed  itself  to  what  was  deemed  the  vital 
principle  of  national  safety  and  grandeur, 
and  commenced  a  political  revolution  as 
original  and  unsparing  as  the  religious  and 
moral  reform  at  which  it  aimed. 

Christianity,  then,  was  not  framed  for 
political  purposes.  But  I  shall  be  asked 
whether  it  stands  equally  clear  of  the  charge 
of  being  intended  to  accumulate  spiritual 
power.  Some  may  ask,  whether  its  Founder 
was  not  instigated  by  the  passion  for  reli- 
gious domination — ^whether  he  did  not  aim  to 
subdue  men's  minds  to  dictate  to  the  £aith  of 
the  world,  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  a 
spreading  sect,  to  stamp  his  name  as  a  pro- 
phet on  human  history,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  prostration  of  multitudes  to  his  will, 
more  abject  and  entire  than  kings  and  con- 
querors can  achieve  ? 

To  this  I  might  reply  by  what  I  have  said 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  and  of  the  spirit  of 
his  religion.  It  is  plain  that  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  had  a  perception  quite  peculiar 
to  himself  of  the  moral  beauty  and  greatness 
of  a  disinterested,  meek,  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit;  and  such  a  person  was  not  likely  to 
rneditate  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  him- 
self. But,  leaving  this  topic,  I  observe  that, 
on  examining  Christianity,  w»  discover  none 
of  the  features  of  a  religion  framed  for  spiri- 
tual domination.  One  of  the  infallible  marks 
of  such  a  system  is,  that  it  makes  some  terms 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  men.  It 
does  not— -cannot— provoke  and  ally  against 
itself  aU  the  powers,  whether  civil  or  reli- 
gious, of  the  world.  Christianity  was  through- 
out uncompromising  and  exasperating,  and 
threw  itself  in  the  way  of  hatred  and  scorn. 
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Such  a  system  was  anything  but  a  scheme  for 
seizing  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  mark  of  a  religion  which 
springs  from  the  love  of  spiritual  domination. 
It  infuses  a  servile  spirit.  Its  author,  desirous 
to  stamp  his  name  and  image  on  his  fol- 
lowers, has  an  interest  in  curbing  the  free 
action  of  their  minds,  imposes  on  them  arbi- 
trary doctrines,  fastens  on  them  badges  which 
may  separate  them  from  others,  and  besets 
them  with  rules,  forms,  and  distinctive  obser- 
vances, which  may  perpetually  remind  them 
of  their  relation  to  their  chief.  Now,  I  See 
nothing  in  Christianity  of  this  enslaving  legis- 
lation. It  has  but  one  aim,  which  is,  not  to 
exalt  its  teacher,  but  to  improve  the  disciple ; 
not  to  fasten  Christ's  name  on  mankind,  but 
to  breathe  into  them  his  spirit  of  universal 
love.  Christianity  is  not  a  religion  of  forms. 
It  has  but  two  ceremonies,  as  simple  as  they 
are  expressive  ;  and  these  hold  so  subordinate 
a  place  in  the  New  Testament  that  some  of 
the  best  Christians  question  or  deny  their  per- 
manent obligation.  Neither  is  it  a  narrow 
creed,  or  a  mass  of  doctrines  which  find  no 
support  in  our  rational  nature.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  great,  tmiversal,  immu- 
table principles,  which  reason  and  conscience, 
as  far  as  they  are  unfolded,  adopt  and  rejoice 
in  as  their  own  everlasting  laws,  and  which 
open  perpetually  enlarging  views  to  the  mind. 
As  £ar  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am  free.  My  reli- 
gion lays  on  me  not  one  chain.  It  does  not 
prescribe  a  certain  range  for  my  mind  beyond 
which  nothing  can  be  learned.  It  speaks  of 
God  as  the  Universal  Father,  and  sends  me  to 
all  his  works  for  instruction.  It  does  not  hem 
me  round  with  a  mechanical  ritual,  does  not 
enjoin  forms,  attitudes,  :md  hours  of  prayer, 
does  not  descend  to  details  of  dress  and  food, 
does  not  put  on  me  one  outward  badge.  It 
teaches  and  enJcindles  love  to  God,  but  com- 
mands no  precise  expressions  of  this  senti- 
ment. It  prescribes  prayer;  but  lays  the 
chief  stress  on  the  prayer  of  the  closet,  and 
treats  aU  worship  as  worthless  but  that  of  the 
mind  and  heart.  It  teaches  us  to  do  good, 
but  leaves  us  to  devise  for  ourselves  the  means 
by  which  we  may  best  serve  mankind.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  religion  of  Christ  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man- 
kind, and  it  leaves  the  individual  to  cherish 
and  express  this  spirit  by  the  methods  most 
accordsmt  with  his  own  condition  and  peculiar 
mind.  Christianity  is  eminently  the  religion 
of  freedom.  The  views  which  it  gives  of  the 
parental,  impartial,  universal  goodness  of 
God,  and  of  the  equal  right  of  every  himian 
being  to  inquire  into  his  will,  and  its  inculca- 
tions of  candour,  forbearance,  and  mutual 
respect,  contribute  alike  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  enlargement  of  the  heart.  I  repeat  it, 
Christianity  lays  on  me  no  chains.    It  is  any- 


thing but  a  contrivance  for  spiritual  domina- 
tion. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that  Christi- 
anity, if  judged  by  its  history,  has  no  claim 
to  the  honourable  tide  of  a  religion  of  liberty. 
I  shall  be  told  that  no  system  of  heathenism 
ever  weighed  more  oppressively  on  men's 
souls;  that  the  Christian  ministry  has  trained 
tyrants,  who  have  tortured,  now  the  body 
with  material  fire,  and  now  the  mind  with  the 
dread  of  fiercer  flames,  and  who  have  pro- 
scribed and  punished  free  thought  and  free 
speech  as  the  worst  of  crimes.  I  have  no 
disposition  to  soften  the  features  of  priestly 
oppression ;  but  I  say,  let  not  Christianity  be 
made  to  answer  for  it  Christianity  gives 
its  ministers  no  such  power.  They  nave 
usurped  it  in  the  face  of  the  sternest  prohibi- 
tions, and  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
their  Master.  Christianity  institutes  no  priest- 
hood, in  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  that 
word.  It  has  not  the  name  of  priest  among 
its  officers ;  nor  does  it  confer  a  shadow  of 
priestly  power.  It  invests  no  class  of  men 
with  peculiar  sanctity,  ascribing  to  their  in- 
tercessions a  special  influence  over  God,  or 
suspending  the  salvation  of  the  private 
Christian  on  ceremonies  which  they  alone 
can  administer.  Jesus  indeed  appointed 
twelve  of  his  immediate  disciples  to  be  the 
great  instruments  of  propagating  his  religion; 
but  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  their  oflice. 
They  went  forth  to  make  known  through  all 
nations  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  this  truth 
they  spread  freely  and  without  reserve.  ITiey 
did  not  give  it  as  a  mysteiy  to  a  few  who  were 
to  succeed  them  in  their  omce,  and  according 
to  whose  direction  it  was  to  be  imparted  to 
others.  They  communicated  it  to  the  whole 
body  of  converts,  to  be  their  equal  and  com- 
mon property,  thus  securing  to  all  the  invalu- 
able rights  of  the  mind.  It  is  true  they 
appointed  ministers  or  teachers  in  the  various 
congregations  which  they  formed;  and  in 
that  early  age,  when  the  religion  was  new  and 
unknown,  and  when  oral  .teaching  was  the 
only  mode  of  commimicating  it,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  way  for  its  diffusion  but  this 
appointment  of  the  most  enlightened  dis- 
ciples to  the  work  of  instruction.  But  the 
New  Testament  nowhere  intimates  that  these 
men  were  to  monopolize  the  privilege  of 
studying  their  religion  or  of  teaching  it  to 
others.  Not  a  single  man  can  claim  under 
Christianity  the  right  to  interpret  it  exclu- 
sively or  to  impose  his  interpretation  on  his 
brethren.  The  Christian  minister  enjoys  no 
nearer  access  to  God,  and  no  promise  of  more 
immediate  illumination,  than  other  men.  He 
is  not  entrusted  with  the  Christian  records 
more  than  they,  and  by  these  records  it  is 
both  their  right  and  duty  to  tiy  his  instrue* 
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tion?.  I  have  hero  pointed  out  a  noble  pecu- 
liarity of  Chrisiianiiy.  It  is  the  relii;lon  of 
liberty.  It  is  in  no  deffree  tainted  with  the 
pn'i'^ion  for  spiritual  power.  "  Call  no  man 
master,  for  ye  are  all  brethren,"  is  its  free  and 
generous  inculcation,  and  to  every  form  of 
freedom  it  is  a  friend  and  defence. 

We  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  not  to  ht 
traced  to  the  love  of  power,  that  master  pas- 
sion in  the  authors  of  false  religions.  I  add, 
that  no  other  object  of  a  selfish  nature  could 
have  led  to  its  invention.  The  Gospel  is  not 
of  this  world.  At  the  time  of  its  origin  no 
ingenuity  could  have  brought  it  to  bear  on 
any  private  or  worldly  interest.  Its  spirit  is 
self-denial.  Wealth,  eai.e,  and  honour  it 
counts  among  the  chief  perils  of  life,  and  it 
insists  on  no  duty  more  earnestly  than  on  that 
of  putting  them  to  hazard  and  casting  them 
from  us  if  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity 
so  require.  And  tlu^e  maxims  were  not  mere 
speculations  or  rhetorical  commonplaces  in 
the  times  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The 
first  propagators  of  Christianity  were  called 
upon  to  jiractise  w  hat  they  preached,  to  forego 
every  interest  on  its  account.  They  could  not 
but  foreknow  that  a  religion  so  uncompro- 
mising and  pure  would  array  against  them 
the  world.  They  did  not  merely  take  the 
chance  of  suffi'-ring,  but  were  sure  that  the 
whole  weight  of  scorn,  pain,  and  worldly 
L>ersecuti()n  would  descend  on  their  heads. 
How  Inexplicable,  then,  is  Christianity  by 
anv  selfish  object  or  any  low  aim? 

rhe  (Jospel  has  but  one  object,  and  that 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  In  reading  the 
New  Testament,  we  see  the  greatest  simpli- 
city of  aim.  Tlicre  is  no  lurking  purpose, 
no  by-end.  betraying  itself  through  attempts 
to  disguise  it.  A  perfect  singleness  of  design 
runs  through  the  records  of  the  religion,  and 
is  no  mean  evidence  of  their  truth.  This  end 
of  Christianity  is  the  moral  perfection  of  the 
human  souL  It  aims  and  it  tends,  in  all  its 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises,  to  rescue 
men  from  the  power  of  moral  evil ;  to  unite 
them  to  God  by  filial  love,  and  to  one  another 
In  the  bonds  of  brotherhood ;  to  inspire  them 
with  a  phiUuithropy  as  meek  and  unconquer- 
able as  that  of  Christ ;  and  to  kindle  intense 
desire,  hope,  and  pursuit  of  celestial  and  im- 
mortal virtue. 

/\nd  now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  plain  inference 
ft"om  the^  views  ?  If  Christianity  can  be  traced 
to  no  selfish  or  worldly  motive  —  if  it  was 
framed,  not  for  dominion,  not  to  compass 
any  privaie  purpose,  but  to  raise  men  above 
themselves,  and  to  conform  them  to  God — 
can  we  help  pronouncing  it  worthy  of  God  ? 
And  to  whom  but  to  God  can  we  refer  its 
origin  ?  Ought  we  not  to  rtcognjze  in  the 
111  t  piuj)uiJal"i  ^  (>t  such  a  faiih  the  hulicot 
r    nicn,   til'-  fi  lends  of  their  rAce,  and  the 


messengers  of  Heaven?  Christianity,  fr^.m 
its  very  nature,  repels  the  chaige  of  impos- 
ture. It  carries  in  itself  the  proof  of  pure 
intention.  Bad  men  couW  not  have  con- 
ceived it,  much  less  have  adopted  it  as  the 
great  object  of  their  lives.  The  supposition 
of  selfish  men  giving  up  every  private  interest 
to  spread  a  svstem  which  condemned  them- 
selves, and  which  tended  only  to  purify  man- 
kind, is  an  absurdity  as  gross  as  can  be  found 
in  the  most  irrational  faith.  Christianity, 
therefore,  when  tried  by  its  Motives,  ap- 
proves itself  to  be  of  God. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  another  and  very 
important  ground  of  my  behef  in  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  Its  truth  was  attested 
by  miracles.  Its  first  teachers  proved  them- 
selves the  ministers  of  God  by  supernatural 
w  orks.  They  did  what  man  cannot  do.  what 
bore  the  impress  of  a  di\ine  power,  and  what 
thus  sealed  the  divinity  of  their  mission.  A 
religion  so  attested  must  be  true.  This  topic 
is  a  great  one,  and  I  ask  your  patient  atten- 
tion to  it. 

I  am  aware  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists 
in  some  minds  against  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  I  have  now  adduced.  Miracles  seem 
to  them  to  carry  a  confutation  in  themselves. 
The  presumption  against  them  seems  next  to 
infinite.  In  this  respect,  the  present  tinx^ 
differ  from  the  past.  There  have  been  ages 
when  men  believed  anything  and  every thiug; 
and  the  more  monstrous  the  story,  the  more 
eagerly  was  it  received  by  the  credulous  mul- 
titude. In  the  progress  of  knowledge,  men 
have  come  to  see  that  most  of  the  prodigies 
and  supernatural  events  in  which  their  fore- 
fathers believed  were  fictions  of  fancy,  or 
fear,  or  imposture.  The  light  of  knowledge 
has  put  to  night  the  ghosts  and  witches  which 
struck  terror  into  earher  times.  We  now  know 
that  not  a  few  of  the  appearances  in  the  hea- 
vens which  appalled  nations,  and  were  inter- 
preted as  precursors  of  divine  vengeance,  were 
natural  effects.  We  have  learned,  too,  that 
a  highly  excited  imagination  can  work  some 
of  the  cures  once  ascribed  to  niagic ;  and  the 
lesson  taught  us  by  these  natural  solutions  of 
apparent  miracles  is,  that  accounts  of  super- 
natural events  are  to  be  sifted  with  great 
jealousy,  and  received  with  peculiar  care. 

But  the  result  of  this  new  light  thrown  ou 
nature  and  history  is,  that  some  are  disposed 
to  discredit  all  miracles  indiscriminately.  So 
many  having  proved  groundless,  a  sweeping 
sentence  of  condemnation  is  passed  on  alh 
The  human  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  has 
passed  from  extreme  credulousness  to  the  ex- 
cess of  incredulity.  Some  persons  .'ire  even 
hardy  enough  to  deride  the  very  idea  of  a 
miracle.  They  pronounce  the  order  of  na- 
ture somethiujg  fixed  and  immutRble.  and  all 
suspcusioiis  of  it  incitdible.     This  prejuiice. 
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for  such  it  is,  setiiixs  to  deserve  particular 
attention;  for,  until  it  is  removed,  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  miracles  will  have  little 
weight.  Let  us  examine  it  patiently  and 
impartially. 

ITie  sceptic  tells  me  that  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  fixed.  I  ask  him,  By  whom  or  by 
what  is  it  fixed?  By  an  iron  fate? — by  an 
inflexible  necessity?  Does  not  nature  bear 
the  signatures  of  an  intelligent  Cause?  Does 
TiQk  the  very  idea  of  its  order  imply  an  or- 
daining or  disposing  Mind?  Does  not  the 
universe,  the  more  it  is  explored,  bear  in- 
creasing testimony  to  a  Being  superior  to 
itself?  Then  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed  by 
a  Will  which  can  reverse  it.  Then  a  power 
equal  to  miracles  exists.  Then  miracles  arc 
not  incredible. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  God  indeed  can 
work  miracles,  but  that  He  will  not.  He 
will  Qot?  And  how  does  the  sceptic  know 
this?  Has  God  so  told  him?  This  language 
does  not  become  a  being  of  our  hmitcd  facul- 
ties; and  the  presumptuousness  which  thus 
makes  laws  for  the  Creator,  and  restricts  his 
agency  to  particular  modes,  is  as  little  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy  as  of  religion. 

The  sceptic  sees  nothing  in  miracles  but 
ground  of  offence.     To  me,  they  seem  to  in- 
volve in  their  very  nature  a  truth  so  great,  so 
vital,  that  I  am  not  only  reconciled  to  them, 
but  am  disposed  to  receive  joyfully  any  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  their  having  been  performed. 
To  the  sceptic,  no  principle  is  so  important 
as  the  uniformity  of  nature,  the  constancy  of 
its  laws.    To  me,  there  is  a  vastly  higher 
truth,  to  which  miraclei  bear  witness,  and  to 
which  I  welcome  their  aid.     What  I  wish 
chiefly  to  know  is,  that  Mind  is  the  supreme 
power  in  the  universe ;  that  matter  is  its  in- 
strument and  slave;  that  there  is  a  Will  to 
which  nature  can  offer  no  obstruction ;  that 
God  is  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse,  and    controls  them  at  his  pleasure. 
This  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  Mind 
over  the  universe  is  the  only  foundation  of 
hope  for  the  triumph  of  the  human  mind 
over  matter,  over  physical  influences,  over 
imperfection   and  death.     Now,  it  is  plain 
that  the  strong  impressions  which  we  receive 
through  the  senses  from  the  material  crea- 
tion, joined  to  our  experience  of  its  regu- 
larity, and  to  our  instinctive  trust  in  its  future 
uniformity,    do    obscure  this   supremacy  of 
God,  do  tempt  us  to  ascribe  a  kind  of  omni- 
t)otence  to  nature's  laws,  and  to  limit  our 
hopes   to  the  good  %Nhich  is  promised  by 
these.     There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  men 
to  attach   the  idea  of  necessity  to  an  un- 
changing   regularity    of   opeiation,   and    to 
imagine  bounds  to  a  being  who  keeps  one 
undcviating   path,   or  who   repeats   himself 
I>erpetuaUy.      i fence  I  say  that  I  rejoice  in 


miracles.  They  show  and  assert  the  supre- 
macy of  Mind  in  the  universe.  They  mani- 
fest a  spiritual  power  which  is  in  no  degree 
enthralled  by  the  laws  of  matter.  I  rejoice 
in  these  witnesses  to  so  great  a  truth.  I  re- 
joice in  whatever  proves  that  this  order  of 
nature,  which  so  often  weighs  on  me  as  a 
chain,  and  which  contains  no  promise  of  my 
perfection,  is  not  supreme  and  immutable, 
and  that  the  Creator  is  not  restricted  to  the 
narrow  modes  of  operation  with  which  I  am 
most  £uniliar. 

Perhaps  the  form  in  which  the  objection  to 
miracles  is  most  frequently  expressed,  is  the 
following:  "It  is  derogatory,"  savs  the 
sceptic,  "  to  the  perfect  wisdom  of  God,  to 
suppose  Him  to  break  in  upon  the  order  of 
his  own  works.  It  is  only  the  unskilful  artist 
who  is  obhged  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its 
defects,  and  of  giving  it  a  new  impulse  by 
an  immediate  agency."  To  this  objection  I 
reply  that  it  proceeds  on  false  ideas  of  God 
and  of  the  creation.  God  is  not  an  artist, 
but  a  Moral  Parent  and  Governor ;  nor  is 
the  creation  a  machine.  If  it  were,  it  might 
be  urged  with  greater  speciousness  that 
miracles  caimot  be  needed  or  required.  One 
of  the  most  striking  views  of  the  creation  is 
the  contrast  or  opposition  of  the  elements  of 
which  it  consists.  It  includes  not  only 
matter  but  mind — not  only  lifeless  and  un- 
conscious masses,  but  rational  beings,  free 
agents;  and  these  are  its  noblest  parts  and 
ultimate  objects.  The  material  universe  was 
framed  not  for  itself,  but  for  these.  Its  order 
was  not  appointed  for  its  own  sake,  but  to 
instruct  and  improve  a  higher  rank  of  beings, 
the  intelligent  oflfepring  of  God ;  and  when- 
ever a  departure  from  this  order — that  is, 
whenever  miraculous  agency  can  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  his  intelligent 
creatures — it  is  demanded  by  bis  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  all  his  Attributes.  If  the 
Supreme  Being  proposed  only  such  ends  as 
mechanism  can  produce,  then  He  miglil 
have  framed  a  machinery  so  perfect  and  sure 
as  to  need  no  suspension  of  its  ordinary 
movements.  But  He  has  an  incomparably 
nobler  end.  His  great  purpose  is  to  educate, 
to  rescue  from  evil,  to  carry  forward  for  ever, 
the  free  rational  mind  or  soul ;  and  who  that 
understands  what  a  free  mind  is,  and  what  a 
variety  of  teaching  and  discipline  it  requires, 
will  presume  to  affirm  that  no  lights  or  aids 
but  such  as  come  to  it  through  an  invariable 
order  of  nature,  are  necessary  to  unfold  it? 

Much  of  the  difficultv  in  regard  to  miracles, 
as  I  apprehend,  would  be  removed  if  wc 
were  to  consider  more  particularly  thiit  the 
chief  distinction  of  intelligent  beings  is  Moial 
Freedom,  the  power  of  determining  them- 
selves to  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  conse- 
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qucntly  the  power  of  involving  themselves  in 
great  misery.  Wlien  God  made  man,  He 
framed  not  a  machine,  but  a  free  being,  who 
was  to  rise  or  fall  according  to  his  use  or 
abuse  of  his  powers.  This  capacity,  at  once 
the  most  glorious  and  the  most  fearful  which 
we  can  conceive,  shows  us  how  the  human 
race  may  have  come  into  a  condition  to 
which  the  illumination  of  nature  was  in- 
adequate. In  truth,  the  more  we  consider 
the  freedom  of  intelligent  beings,  the  more 
we  shall  question  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing an  unchangeable  order  which  will  meet 
fully  all  their  wants ;  for  such  beings,  having 
of  necessity  a  wide  range  of  action,  may 
bring  themselves  into  a  vast  variety  of  con- 
ditions, and  of  course  may  come  to  need  a 
relief  not  contained  in  the  resources  of 
nature.  The  history  of  the  human  race 
illustrates  these  truths.  At  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  human  family  were 
plunged  into  jjoss  and  debasing  error,  and 
the  light  of  nature  had  not  served  for  ages 
to  guide  them  back  to  truth.  Philosophy 
had  done  its  best,  and  failed.  A  new  ele- 
ment, a  new  power,  seems  to  have  been 
wanting  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  That 
in  such  an  exigence  miraculous  aid  should 
be  imparted  accords  with  our  best  views  of 
God.  I  repeat  it —were  men  mechanical 
beings,  an  undeviating  order  of  nature  might 
meet  all  their  wants.  They  arc  free  beings, 
who  bear  a  moral  relation  to  God,  and  as 
such  may  need,  and  are  worthy  of,  a  more 
various  and  special  care  than  is  extended  over 
the  irrational  creation. 

When  I  examine  nature,  I  see  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  was  not  intended  by  God  to  be 
the  only  method  of  instructing  and  improving 
mankind.  I  see  reasons,  as  I  think,  why  its 
oraer  or  regular  course  should  be  occasionally 
suspended,  and  why  revclntion  should  be 
joined  to  it  in  the  work  of  carrying  forward 
the  race.  I  can  offer  only  a  few  considerations 
on  this  point,  but  they  seem  to  me  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  The  first  is,  that  a  lixed 
invariable  order  of  nature  does  not  give  us 
some  views  of  God  which  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  or  at  least  it  does  not  give 
them  with  that  distinctness  which  we  all 
desire.  It  reveals  Him  as  the  Universal 
Sovereign  who  provides  for  the  whole  or  for 
the  general  weal,  but  not  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness as  a  lender  Father,  interested  in  the 
Individual.  I  see,  in  this  fixed  order,  his  care 
of  the  race,  but  not  his  constant  boundless 
concern  for  myself.  Nature  .speaks  of  a 
general  Divinity,  not  of  the  Friend  and  Bene- 
factor of  each  living  soul .  This  is  a  necessary 
defect  attending  an  inflexible  unvarying  ad- 
ministration by  general  laws  ;  and  it  seems  to 
require  that  God,  to  carry  fon^ard  the  race, 
should  reveal  Himself  by  some  other  manner 


than  by  general  laws.  No  conviction  is  more 
important  to  human  improvement  than  that 
of  God's  paternal  interest  in  every  human 
being;  and  how  can  He  communicate  this 
persu^ision  so  effectually  as  by  suspending 
nature  s  order,  to  teach,  through  an  inspired 
messenger,  his  paternal  love  ? 

My  [second  remark  is,  that,  whilst  nature 
teaches  many  important  lessons,  it  is  not  a 
direct  urgent  teacher.  Its  truths  are  not  pro- 
minent, and  consequently  men  may  neglect  it, 
and  place  themselves  beyond  its  influence. 
For  example,  nature  holds  out  the  doctrine  of 
One  God,  but  does  not  compel  attention  to  it. 
God's  name  is  not  written  in  the  sky  in  letters 
of  light  which  all  nations  must  read,  nor 
sounded  abroad  in  a  voice  deep  and  awful  as 
thunders,  so  that  all  must  hear.  Nature  is  a 
gentle— I  had  almost  said  a  reserved — teacher, 
demanding  patient  thought  in  the  learner, 
and  may  therefore  be  unheeded.  Men  may 
easily  shut  their  ears  and  harden  their  hearts 
against  its  testimony  to  God.  Accordingly  we 
learn  that,  at  Christ's  coming,  almost  all  nations 
had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  given  themselves  up  to  gross 
superstitions.  To  such  a  condition  of  the 
world  nature's  indirect  and  unimposing  mode 
of  instruction  is  not  fitted,  and  thus  it  fur- 
nishes a  reason  for  a  more  immediate  and 
impressive  teaching.  In  such  a  season  of 
moral  darkness,  was  it  not  worthy  of  God  to 
kindle  another  and  more  quickening  beam  ? 
When  the  long  repeated  and  almost  monoton- 
ous language  of  creation  was  not  heard,  was 
it  unworthy  of  God  to  speak  with  a  new  and 
more  startling  voice?  What  fitter  method 
was  there  for  rousing  those  whom  natures 
quiet  regularity  con  Id  not  teach,  than  to  inter- 
rupt its  usual  course  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  reason  for  expecting 
revelation  to  be  added  to  the  light  of  nature. 
Nature,  I  have  said,  is  not  a  direct  or  urgent  ^ 
teacher,  and  men  may  place  themselves  be- 
yond its  voice.  I  say,  thirdly,  that  there  is 
one  great  point,  on  which  we  are  deeply 
concerned  to  know  the  truth,  and  which  is 
yet  taught  so  indistinctly  by  nature,  that  men, 
nowever  disposed  to  learn,  cannot  by  that 
light  alone  obtain  full  conviction.  What,  let 
me  ask,  is  the  question  in  which  each  man 
has  the  deepest  interest  ?  It  is  this  :  Are  we 
to  Uve  again ;  or  is  this  life  all  ?  Docs  the 
principle  of  thought  perish  with  the  body,  or 
does  it  survive  ?  And  if  it  survive,  where — 
how — in  what  condition — ^under  what  law? 
There  is  an  inward  voice  which  speaks  of 
judgment  to  come.  Will  judgment  indeed 
come  ?  and  if  so,  what  award  may  we  hoF>e 
or  fear  ?  The  Future  state  of  man — this  is  the 
great  question  forced  on  us  by  our  changing 
Ufe  and  by  approaching  death.  I  will  not 
say  that  on  this  topic  nature  throws  no  light. 
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I  tbiiik  it  does ;  and  this  light  continually 
growi  brighter  to  them  whose  eyes  revelation 
has  couched  and  made  strong  to  see.  But 
nature  alone  does  not  meet  our  wants.  I 
might  prove  this  by  referring  you  to  the  ages 
preceding  Christ,  when  the  anxious  spirit  of 
man  constantly  sought  to  penetrate  the  gloom 
beyond  the  grave — when  imagination  and 
philosophy  alike  plunged  into  the  future,  but 
found  no  rcstmg-ploce.  But  everv  man  must 
feel  that,  left  to  nature  as  his  only  guide,  he 
must  wander  in  doubt  as  to  the  life  to  come. 
Where  but  from  God  Himself  can  I  learn  my 
destination?  I  ask  at  the  mouth  of  the  tomb 
for  intelligence  of  the  departed,  and  the  tomb 
gives  me  no  reply.  I  examine  the  various 
regions  of  nature,  but  I  can  discover  no  pro- 
cess for  restoring  the  mouldering  body,  and 
no  sign  or  track  of  the  spirit's  ascent  to 
another  sphere.  I  sec  the  need  of  a  power 
above  nature  to  restore  or  perpetuate  life 
after  death;  and  if  God  intended  to  give 
assurance  of  this  life,  I  see  not  how  He  can 
do  it  but  by  supernatural  teaching — by  a  mi- 
raculous revelation.  Miracles  are  the  appro- 
priate, and  would  seem  to  be  the  only,  mod 
of  placing  beyond  doubt  man's  future  and 
immortal  being;  and  no  miracles  can  be 
conceived  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  end 
as  the  very  ones  which  hold  the  highest  place 
in  Christianity — I  mean  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and,  still  more,  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  No  man  will  deny  that,  of  all  truths,  a 
future  state  is  most  strengthening  to  virtue  and 
consoling  to  humanity.  Is  it,  then,  imworthy 
of  God  to  employ  miracles  for  the  awakening 
or  the  confirmation  of  this  hope?  May  they  not 
even  be  expected  if  nature,  as  we  have  seen, 
sheds  but  a  faint  light  on  this  most  interest- 
ing^ of  all  verities  ? 

1  add  one  more  consideration  in  support  of 
the  position  that  nature  was  not  intended  to 
be  God's  only  method  of  teaching  mankind. 
In  surveying  the  human  mind,  we  discover  a 
principle  which  singularly  fits  it  to  be  wrought 
upon  and  benefited  by  miraculous  agency, 
and  which  might  therefore  lead  us  to  expect 
such  interposition.  I  refer  to  that  principle 
of  our  nature  by  which  we  become  in  a 
measure  insensible  or  indifferent  to  what  is 
ikmiliar,  but  are  roused  to  attention  and  deep 
interest  by  what  is  singular,  strange,  super- 
naturaL  This  principle  of  wonder  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  constitution;  and  that 
God  should  employ  it  in  the  work  of  our 
education  is  what  reason  might  anticipate. 
1  sec,  then,  a  foundation  for  miracles  in  the 
human  mind ;  and.  when  I  consider  that  the 
mind  is  God's  noblest  work,  I  ought  to  look 
to  this  as  the  interpreter  of  his  designs.  We 
are  plainly  so  constituted  that  the  order  of 
nature,  the  more  it  is  fixed,  excites  us  the 
less.     Our  interest  is  blunted  by  its  ceaseless 


tmiformity.  On  the  contrary,  departures  from  ■ 
this  order  powerfully  stir  the  soul,  break  up 
its  old  and  slumbering  habits  of  thought, 
turn  it  with  a  new  solicitude  to  the  Almighty 
Interposer,  and  prepare  it  to  receive  with 
awe  the  communications  of  his  will.  Was 
it  unworthy  of  God,  who  gave  us  this  sensi- 
bility to  the  wonderful,  to  appeal  to  it  for  the 
recovery  of  his  creatures  to  Himself  ? 

I  here  close  my  remarks  on  the  great  objec- 
tion of  scepticism,  that  miracles  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  divine  perfections;  that  the 
Supreme  Being,  having  established  an  order 
of  operation,  cannot  be  expected  to  depart 
from  it.  To  me  such  reasoning,  if  reasoning 
it  may  be  called,  is  of  no  weight.  When  I 
consider  God's  paternal  and  moral  relation  to 
mankind,  and  his  interest  in  their  progress; 
when  I  consider  how  accordant  it  is  with  his 
character  that  He  should  make  Himself 
known  to  them  by  methods  most  fitted  to 
awaken  the  mind  and  heart  to  his  goodness; 
when  I  consider  the  need  we  have  of  illu- 
mination in  regard  to  the  futiwe  hfe,  more 
distinct  and  full  than  the  creation  affords; 
when  I  consider  the  constitution  and  condition 
of  man,  his  free  agency,  and  the  corruption 
into  which-  he  had  fallen ;  when  I  consider 
how  little  benefit  a  being  so  depraved  was 
likely  to  derive  from  an  order  of  nature  to 
which  he  had  grown  familiar,  and  how  plainly 
the  mind  is  fitted  to  be  quickened  by  miracu- 
lous interposition; — I  say,  when  I  take  all 
these  things  into  view,  i  see,  as  I  think,  a 
foundation  in  nature  for  supernatural  light 
and  aid,  and  I  discern  in  a  miraculous  revela- 
tion sudi  as  Christianity  a  provision  suited  at 
once  to  the  frame  and  wants  of  the  human 
soul,  and  to  the  perfections  of  its  Author. 

There  are  other  objections  to  miracles, 
though  less  avowed,  than  that  which  I  have 
now  considered,  yet  perhaps  not  less  influen- 
tial, and  probably  operating  on  many  minds 
so  secretly  as  to  be  unperceived.  At  two  of 
these  I  will  just  glance.  Not  a  few,  I  am 
confident,  have  doubts  of  the  Christian 
miracles,  because  they  sec  none  now.  Were 
their  scepticism  to  clothe  itself  in  language, 
it  would  say,  "  Show  us  miracles,  and  we  will 
believe  them.  We  suspect  them,  because  they 
are  confined  to  the  past."  Now  this  objection 
is  a  childish  one.  It  may  be  resolved  into 
the  principle,  that  nothing  in  the  past  is 
worthy  of  belief,  which  is  not  repeated  in  the 
present.  Admit  this,  and  where  will  in- 
credulity stop  ?  How  many  forms  and  insti- 
tutions of  society,  recorded  m  ancient  history, 
have  passed  away?  Has  history,  then,  no 
title  to  respect  ?  If  indeed  the  human  race 
were  standing  still,  if  one  age  were  merely  a 
copy  of  preceding  ones,  if  each  had  precisely 
the  same  wants,  then  the  miracles  required 
at  one  period  would  be  reproduced  in  all. 
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But  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  pro- 
gress in  human  afEiirs?  that  formerly  mankind 
were  in  a  difftjrent  stage  from  that  through 
which  they  are  now  passing?  that  of  course 
the  education  of  the  race  must  be  varied  ?  and 
that  miracles,  important  once,  may  be  super- 
fluous now?  Shall  we  bind  the  Creator  to 
invariable  modes  of  teaching  and  training  a 
race  whose  capacities  and  wants  are  under- 
going a  perpetual  change?  Because  in  periods 
of  thick  darkness  God  introduced  a  new  reli- 
gion by  supernatural  works,  shall  we  expect 
these  works  to  be  repeated,  when  the  dark- 
ness is  scattered  and  their  end  attained?  Who 
does  not  see  that  miracles,  from  their  very 
nature,  must  be  rare,  occasional,  limited? 
Would  not  their  power  be  impaired  by  fre- 
quency ?  and  would  it  not  wholly  cease,  were 
they  so  far  multiplied  as  to  seem  a  part  of 
the  order  of  nature  ? 

The  objection  I  am  now  considering  shows 
us  the  true  character  of  scepticism.  Scep>- 
ticism  is  essentially  a  narrowness  of  mind, 
which  makes  the  present  moment  the  mea- 
sure of  the  past  and  future.  It  is  the 
creature  of  sense.  In  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less universe,  it  can  conceive  no  mode  of 
operation  but  what  falls  under  its  immediate 
observation.  The  visible,  the  present,  is 
everything  to  the  unbeliever.  Let  him  but 
enlarge  bis  views ;  let  him  look  round  on  the 
immensity  of  the  universe ;  let  him  consider 
the  infinity  of  resources  which  are  compre- 
hended in  omnipotence ;  let  him  represent  to 
himself  the  manifold  stages  through  which 
the  human  race  is  appointed  to  pass ;  let  him 
remember  that  the  education  of  the  ever- 
growing mind  must  require  a  great  variety 
of  discipline;  and  especially  let  him,  admit 
the  sublime  thought,  of  which  the  germ  is 
found  in  nature,  that  man  was  created  to  be 
trained  for,  and  to  ascend  to,  an  incomparably 
higher  order  of  existence  than  the  present, — 
and  he  will  see  the  cliiidishness  of  making  his 
narrow  experience  the  standard  of  all  that  is 
past  and  is  to  come  in  human  history. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  men  of  science 
should  fall  into  this  error.  The  improved 
science  of  the  present  day  teaches  them  that 
this  globe  of  ours,  which  seems  so  unchange- 
able, is  not  now  what  it  was  a  few  thousand 
years  ago.  They  find  proofs,  bv  digging  into 
the  earth,  that  this  globe  was  inhabited  before 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  by  classes  of 
animals  which  have  perished,  and  the  ocean 
peopled  by  races  now  unknown,  and  that  the 
human  race  are  occupying  a  ruined  and  re- 
stored world.  Men  of  science  sliould  learn 
to  free  themselves  from  the  vulgar  narrowness 
which  sees  nothing  in  the  past  but  the  present, 
and  should  learn  the  stupendous  and  infmile 
vari'^ty  of  the  dispensations  of  God. 

rii«?ro  i^  another  objection  to  miracles,  and 


the  last  to  be  now  coa'Jidered,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  well-known  fact,  that  pretended 
miracles  crowd  the  pages  of  ancient  history. 
No  falsehoods,  we  are  told,  have  been  more 
common  than  accounts  of  prodigies,  and 
therefore  the  miraculous  character  of  Chris- 
tianity is  a  presimiption  against  its  truth. 
I  acknowledge  that  this  argument  has  its 
weight;  and  I  am  ready  to  say,  that,  did 
I  know  nothing  of  Christianity  but  that  it 
was  a  religion  full  of  miracles ;  did  I  know 
nothing  of  its  doctrines,  its  purpose,  its  in- 
fluences, and  whole  history,  I  should  suspect 
it  as  much  as  the  unbeliever.  There  is  a 
strong  presumption  against  miracles,  con- 
sidered nakedly,  or  separated  from  their 
design  and  from  all  circumstances  which 
explain  and  support  them.  There  is  a  like 
presumption  against  events  not  miraculous, 
but  of  an  extraordinary  character.  But  this 
is  only  a  reason  for  severe  scmtiny  and  slow 
belief,  not  for  resisting  strong  and  multiplied 
proofs.  I  blame  no  man  for  doubting  a 
report  of  miracles  when  first  brought  to  his 
ears.  Thousands  of  absurd  prodigies  have 
been  created  by  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and 
thousands  more  been  forged  by  imposture. 
I  invite  you,  then,  to  try  scrupulously  the 
miracles  of  Christianity;  and,  if  they  bear 
the  marks  of  the  superstitious  legends  of  false 
religions,  do  not  spare  them.  I  only  ask  for 
them  a  fair  hearing  and  calm  investigation. 

It  is  plainly  no  sufficient  argument  for  re- 
jecting all  miracles  that  men  have  believed 
in  many  which  are  false.  If  you  go  back  to 
the  times  when  miraculous  stories  were  swal- 
lowed most  greedily,  and  read  the  books 
then  written  on  history,  geography,  and 
natural  science,  you  will  find  all  of  them 
crowded  with  error ;  but  do  they  therefore 
contain  nothing  worthy  your  trust?  Is  there 
not  a  vein  of  truth  nmnmg  through  the  pre- 
valent falsehood?  And  cannot  a  sagacious 
mind  very  often  detach  the  real  from  the 
fictitious,  explain  the  origin  of  many  mis- 
takes, distinguish  the  judicious  and  honest 
from  the  credulous  or  interested  narrator, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  testimonies  detect 
the  latent  truth?  Where  will  you  stop  if 
you  start  with  believing  nothing  on  points 
where  former  ages  have  gone  astray?  You 
must  pronounce  all  religion  and  all  morality 
to  be  delusion,  for  on  both  topics  men  have 
grossly  cned.  Nothing  is  more  unworthy  of 
a  philosopher  than  to  found  a  universal  cen- 
sure on  a  limited  number  of  unfavourable 
facts.  This  is  much  like  the  reasoning  of  the 
misanthrope,  who,  because  he  sees  much  vice, 
infers  tliat  there  is  no  virtue,  and,  because  he 
has  sometimes  been  deceived,  pronounces  all 
men  hypocrites. 

I  maintain  that  the  multiplicity  of  false 
miraLlfs,  far  from  disprovinfr,  gives  support 
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to  those  on  which  Christianity  rests;  for, 
first,  there  is  generally  some  foundation  for 
falsehood,  especially  when  it  obtains  general 
belief.  The  love  of  truth  is  an  essential 
principle  of  human  nature;  men  generally 
embrace  error  on  account  of  some  precious 
ingredient  of  truth  mixetl  with  it,  and  for  the 
time  inseparable  from  it.  The  universal  be- 
lief of  past  ages  in  miraculous  interpositions 
is  to  me  a  presumption  that  mimcles  have 
entered  into  hiunan  histor>*.  Will  the  un- 
believer say  that  it  only  sliows  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  the  human  mind  for  the  super- 
natural? I  reply,  that  in  this  reasoning  he 
furnishes  a  weapon  against  himself;  for  a 
strong  principle  in  the  human  mind,  im- 
pelling men  to  seek  for  and  to  cling  to 
miraculous  agency,  affords  a  presumption 
that  the  Author  of  our  being,  by  whom  this 
thirst  for  the  supernatural  was  given,  in- 
tended to  furnish  objects  for  it,  and  to  assign 
h  a  place  in  the  education  of  the  race. 

But  1  observe,  in  the  next  place,  and  it  is 
an  observation  of  great  importance,  that  the 
exploded  miracles  of  ancient  times,  if  care- 
fully examined,  not  only  furnish  a  general 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
genuine  ones,  but  yield  strong  proof  of 
the  truth  of  those  in  particular  upon  which 
Christianity  rests.  I  say  to  the  sceptic,  You 
affirm  nothing  but  truth  in  declaring  historv 
to  abound  in  false  miracles;  I  agree  with 
you  in  exploding  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  supernatural  accounts  of  which  ancient 
religions  boast.  But  how  do  we  know  these 
to  be  false  ?  We  do  not  so  judge  without 
proofs.  We  discern  in  them  the  marks  of 
delusion.  Now  I  ask  you  to  examine  these 
marks,  and  then  to  answer  me  honestly, 
whether  you  find  them  in  the  miracles  of 
Christianity.  Is  there  not  a  broad  line  be- 
tween Christ's  works  and  those  which  wc  both 
agree  in  rejecting  ?  I  maintain  that  there  is, 
and  that  nothing  but  ignorance  can  confound 
the  Christian  miracles  \vith  the  prodigies  of 
heathenism.  The  contrast  between  them  is 
so  strong  as  to  forbid  us  to  refer  them  to  a 
common  origin.  The  miracles  of  superstition 
carry  the  brand  of  falsehood  in  their  own 
nature,  and  are  disproved  by  the  circiun- 
stances  under  which  they  were  imposed  on 
the  multitude.  The  objects  for  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  wrought  are  such  as  do 
not  require  or  justify  a  divine  interposition. 
Many  of  them  are  absurd,  childish,  or  ex- 
travagant, and  betray  a  weak  intellect  or 
diseased  imagination.  Many  can  be  explained 
by  natural  causes.  Many  are  attested  by 
j)ersons  who  lived  in  different  countries  and 
ages,  and  enjoyed  no  opportunities  of  in- 
quiring into  their  truth.  We  can  see  the 
origin  of  many  in  the  self-interest  of  those 
who  forged  them,  and  can  account  for  their 


reception  bytlie  condition  of  the  world.  In 
other  words,  these  sj)urious  miracles  were  the 
natural  growth  of  the  ignorance,  passions, 
prejudices,  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  and 
tended  to  confirm  ihcm.  Now  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  that  these  various  marks  0£ 
falsehood  cannot  be  found  in  the  Christian 
miracles.  We  find  in  tlicm  ihar.iciors  dncrlly 
the  reverse.  Ihey  were  wrought  for  an  end 
worthy  of  God ;  they  were  wrought  in  an 
?ge  of  improvement  ;  they  are  markt  d  by 
a  majesty,  beneficence,  unostentatious  sim- 
plicity, and  wisdom,  which  separate  them 
immeasurably  from  the  dreams  of  a  disordered 
fancy  or  the  contrivances  of  imposture,  ITiey 
can  be  explained  by  no  interests,  pn-^sions,  or 
prejudices  of  men.  They  are  parts  of  a 
rehgion  which  was  singularly  at  variance  with 
established  ideas  and  expectations,  which 
breathes  purity  and  benevolence,  which  trans- 
cended the  improvements  of  the  ai;c,  and 
which  thus  carries  with  it  the  presumption  of 
a  divine  original.  Whence  this  immense 
distance  between  the  two  classes  of  miracles  ? 
Will  you  trace  both  to  one  source,  and  that  a 
polluted  one?  Will  you  ascribe  to  one  spirit 
works  as  different  as  light  and  darkness,  as 
earth  and  heaven?  I  am  not,  then,  shaken 
in  my  faith  by  the  false  miracles  of  other 
religions,  I  have  no  desire  to  keep  them  out 
of  sight ;  I  summon  them  as  my  witnesses. 
Tliey  show  me  how  naturally  imposture  and 
superstition  leave  the  stamp  of  themselves  on 
their  fictions.  They  show  how  man,  when  he 
aspires  to  counterfeit  God's  agencv,  betrays 
more  signally  his  impotence  and  folly.  When 
I  place  side  by  side  the  miglity  works  of  Jesus 
and  the  prodigies  of  heathenism,  I  sec  that 
they  can  no  more  be  compared  with  one 
another  than  the  machinei-v  and  mock  thun- 
ders of  the  theatre  can  be  likened  to  tlie  awful 
and  beneficent  powers  of  the  universe. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  miracles,  I 
have  aimed  ciiiefly  to  meet  those  general 
objections  by  which  many  arc  prejudiced 
against  supernatural  interpositions  universally, 
and  are  disinclined  to  weigh  any  proof  in  their 
support.  Hoping  that  tliis  ucak  scepticism 
has  been  shown  to  want  foundation  in  nature 
and  reason,  I  proceed  now  to  state  more  par- 
ticularly the  principal  grounds  on  which  I 
believe  that  the  n»iracles  ascribed  to  Jc.^us 
and  the  first  propagators  of  Clii  i.stianily  were 
actually  wrought  in  attestation  of  its  truth. 

The  evidences  of  facts  are  of  two  kinds, 
presumptive  and  direct,  and  both  meet  in 
support  of  Christian  miracles,  lirst,  there 
are  strong  presumptions  in  its  favour.  To 
this  class  of  proof;*  belong  the  views  already 
given  of  the  accordance  of  revelation  and 
miracles  with  the  want,  and  princij>les  of 
huniim  nature,  with  the  perfections  of  (iod, 
with  his  relations  to  his  human  family,  and 
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with  his  ordinarsr  providence.  These  I  need 
not  repeat.  I  will  only  observe  that  a  strong 
presumption  in  support  of  the  miracles  arises 
from  the  importance  of  the  religion  to  which 
they  belong.  If  I  were  told  of  supernatural 
works  performed  to  prove  that  three  are  more 
than  one.  or  that  human  Ufe  requires  food  for 
its  support,  I  should  know  that  they  were 
false.  The  presumption  against  them  would 
be  invincible.  The  Author  of  nature  could 
never  supersede  its  wise  and  stupendous  order 
to  teach  what  falb  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  child.  Extraordinary  interpositions  of 
God  suppose  that  truths  of  extraordinary 
dignity  and  beneficence  are  to  be  imparted. 
Now,  in  Christianity,  I  find  truths  of  tran- 
scendent importance,  which  throw  into  shade 
all  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  which  give 
a  new  character,  aim,  and  interest  to  our 
existence.  Here  is  a  fit  occasion  for  super- 
natural interposition.  A  presumption  exists 
in  favour  of  miracles,  by  which  a  religion  so 
worthy  of  God  is  sustained. 

But  a  presumption  in  favour  of  facts  is  not 
enough.  It,  indeed,  adds  much  force  to  the 
direct  proofs ;  still  these  are  needed,  nor  are 
they  wanting  to  Christianity.  The  direct 
proofs  of  facts  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds ;  they 
consist  of  testimony,  oral  or  written,  and  of 
effects,  traces,  monuments,  which  the  facts 
have  left  behind  them.  The  Christian 
miracles  are  supported  by  both.  We  have, 
first,  the  most  unexceptionable  Testimony, 
nothing  less  than  that  of  contemporaries  and 
eye-witnesses,  of  the  companions  of  Jesus, 
and  the  first  propagators  of  his  religion.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  men  who  could  not 
have  been  deceived  as  to  the  facts  which  they 
report ;  who  bore  their  witness  amidst  perils 
and  persecutions ;  who  bore  it  on  the  very 
spot  where  their  Master  Uved  and  died ;  who 
had  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose, 
if  their  testimony  were  false ;  whose  writings 
breathe  the  sincerest  love  of  virtue  and  of 
mankind;  and  who  at  last  sealed  their 
attestations  with  their  blood.  More  unexcep- 
tionable witnesses  to  facts  cannot  be  produced 
or  conceived. 

Do  you  say,  "These  witnesses  lived  ages 
ago ;  could  we  hear  these  accounts  from  their 
own  lips,  we  should  be  satisfied?"  I  answer, 
You  have  something  better  than  their  own 
lips,  or  than  their  own  word  taken  alone. 
You  have,  as  has  been  proved,  their  writings. 
Perhaps  you  hear  with  some  surprise  that  a 
book  may  be  a  better  witness  than  its  author ; 
but  nothing  is  more  true,  and  I  will  illustrate 
it  by  an  imaginary  case  in  our  own  times. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  claiming  to  be 
an  eye-witness  should  relate  to  me  the  events 
of  the  three  memorable  days  of  July,  in  which 
the  last  revolution  of  France  was  achieved; 
suppose,  next,  that  a  book,  a  history  of  that 


revolution,  published  and  received  as  true  in 
France,  should  be  sent  to  me  from  that 
country.  Which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
facts  ?  I  say  the  last.  A  single  witness  may 
deceive;  but  that  a  writer  should  publish  in 
France  the  history  of  a  revolution  which 
never  occurred  there,  or  which  differed  essen- 
tially from  the  true  one,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable;  and  that  such  a  h^tory 
should  obtain  currency,  that  it  should  not  be 
instantly  branded  as  a  lie,  is  utteriy  impos- 
sible. A  history  received  by  a  people  as  true, 
not  only  gives  us  the  testimony  of  the  writer, 
but  the  testimony  of  the  nation  among  whom 
it  obtains  credit.  It  is  a  concentration  of 
thousands  of  voices,  of  many  thousand  wit- 
nesses. I  say,  then,  that  the  writings  of  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity,  received  as  they 
were  by  the  multitude  of  Christians  in  their 
own  times  and  in  those  which  immediately 
followed,  are  the  testimonies  of  that  multitude 
as  well  as  of  the  writers.  Thousands,  nearest 
to  the  events,  join  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
Christian  miracles. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  evidence, 
sometimes  more  powerful  than  direct  wit- 
nesses, and  this  belongs  to  Christianity. 
Facts  are  often  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
effects  which  they  leave  behind  them.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Let 
me  explain  this  branch  of  evidence.  I  am 
told,  when  absent  and  distant  from  your  city, 
that,  on  a  certain  day,  a  tide,  such  as  had 
never  been  known,  rose  in  your  harbour,  over- 
flowed your  wharves,  and  rushed  into  your 
streets.  I  doubt  the  fact ;  but  hastening  here, 
I  see  what  were  once  streets  strewed  with  sea- 
weed, and  shells,  and  the  ruins  of  houses,  and 
I  «ease  to  doubt.  A  witness  may  deceive,  but 
such  effects  cannot  lie.  All  great  events  leave 
effects,  and  these  speak  directlv  of  the  cause. 
What,  I  ask,  are  the  proofs  ot  the  American 
revolution  ?  Have  we  none  but  written  or  oral 
testimony?  Our  free  constitution,  the  whole 
form  of  our  society,  the  language  and  spirit 
of  our  laws,  all  these  bear  witness  to  our 
English  origin,  and  to  our  successful  conflict 
for  independence.  Now  the  miracles  of 
Christianity  have  left  effects  which  equally 
attest  their  reality,  and  cannot  be  explained 
without  them.  I  go  back  to  the  age  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  I  am  immediately  struck  with  the 
commencement  and  rapid  progress  of  the  most 
remarkable  revolution  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  I  see  a  new  religion,  of  a  character 
altogether  its  own,  which  bore  no  likeness  to 
any  past  or  existing  faith,  spreading  in  a  few 
years  through  all  civilized  nations,  and  intro- 
ducing a  new  era,  a  new  state  of  society,  a 
change  of  the  human  mind,  which  has  broadly 
distinguished  all  following  ages.     Here  is  a 

Elain  fact,  which  the  sceptic  will  not  deny, 
owever  he  may  explain  it.    I  see  this  religion 
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issuio^  from    an   obscure,    despised,    hated  refer  to  the  proof  of  Christianity  derived  from 

people.     Its  founder  had  died  on  the  cross,  a  the  character  of  its  Author. 

mode  of  punishment  as  disgraceful  as  the  The  character  of  Jesus  was  Original.     He 

pillorj  or  gallows  of  the  present  day.      Its  formed  a  new  era  in  the  moral  history  of  the 

teadiers  were  poor  men,  without  rank,  office,  human  race.     His  perfection  was  not  that  of 

or  education,    taken  from  the  fishing-boat  his  age,  nor  a  coj:^  of  the  greatness  which 

and  other  occtxpations  which  had  never  fur-  had  long  engrossed  the  world's  admiration. 

ntshed  teachers  to  mankind.     I  see  these  men  Jesus  stood  apart  from  other  men.     He  bor- 

beginoing  their  work  on  the  spot  where  their  rowed  from  none  and  leaned  on  none.    Sur- 

Master's  blood  bad  been  shed,  as  of  a  com-  rounded  by  men  of  low  thoughts,  he  rose  to  the 

mon  malefactor ;  and  I  hear  them  summoning  conception  of  a  higher  form  of  human  virtue 

first  his  murderers,  and  then  all  nations  and  than  had  yet  been  reaUzed  or  imagin«i,  and 

all  ranks,  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  the  deliberately  devoted  himself  to  its  promotion, 

priest  in  the  temple,  the  great  and  the  learned,  as  the  supreme  object  of  his  Hfe  and  death. 

as  well  as  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  to  re-  Conscious  ofbeingdedicatedtothis  great  work, 

nonnce  the  fiaith  and  the  worship  which  had  he  spoke  with  a  calm  dignity,  an  unaffected 

been  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  all  ages,  elevation,  which  separated  him  from  all  other 

and  to  take  the  yoke  of  their  crucified  Lord,  teachers.     Unsupported,  he  never  wavered ; 

1  see  passion  and  prejudice,  the  sword  of  the  sufficient  to  himself,  be  refused  alliance  with 

magistrate,  the  curse  of  the  priest,  the  scorn  wealth  or  power.     Yet,   with  all  this  self- 

of  the  philosopher,  and  the  fury  of  the  popu-  subsistence    and   uncompromising    energy, 

lace,  joined  to  crush  this  common  enemy;  his  character  was  the  mildest,   the  gentlest, 

and  yet,  without  a  human  weapon  and  in  the  most  attractive,  ever  manifested  among 

opposition   to  all  human  power,  I  see  the  men.     It  could  not  have  been  a  fiction,  for 

humble  Apostles  of  Jesus  winning  their  way,  who  could  have  conceived  it,  or  who  could 

overpowering  prejudice,  breaking  the  ranks  of  have  embodied  the  conception  in  such  a  life 

their  opposers,  changing  enemies  into  friends,  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  led  in  actions,  words, 

breathing  into  multitudes  a  calm  spirit  of  mar-  manners,  so  natural  and  unstudied,  so  imbued 

tyrdora,  and  carrying  to  the  bounds  of  civili-  with  reality,  so  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

lation,  and  even  into  half-civilized  regions,  a  The  great  distinction  of  Jesus  was  a  philan- 

leligjon    which  has  contributed   to   advance  thropywithoutmixtureandwithout bounds;  a 

society  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  philanthropy  uniting  grandeur  and  meekness 

Here  is  the  effect.     Here  is  a  monument  more  in  beautiful  proportions ;  a  philanthropy  as 

durable  than  pillars   or   triumphal   arches,  wise  as  it  was  fervent,  which  comprehended 

Now  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these  effects,  the  true  wants  and  the  true  good  of  man. 

If  Jesas  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  indeed  which  compassionated,  indeed,  his  sufferings 

sent  and  empowered  by  God,  and  wrought  from  abroad,  but  which  saw  in  the  soul  the 

miracles  in  attestation  of  their  mission,  then  deep  fountain  of  his  miseries,  and  laboured,  by 

the  establishment  of  Christianity  is  explained,  regenerating  this,  to  bring  him  to  a  pure  and 

Suppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  enduring  happiness.    So  peculiar,  so  unpa- 

been  insane  enthusiasts,  or  selfish  impostors,  ralleled  was  the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  that  it 

left  to  meet  the  whole  strength  of  human  has  impressed  itself  on  all  future  times.  There 

opposition,  with  nothing  but  their  own  power,  went  forth  a  virtue,  a  beneficent  influence 

or  rather  their  own  weakness,  and  you  have  from  his  character,  which  operates  even  now. 

no   cause  for    the  stupendous  effect  I  have  Since  the  death  of  Christ  a  spirit  of  humanity, 

described.     Such  men  could  no  more  have  unknown  before,  has  silently  diffused  itself 

changed  the  face  of  the  world    than  they  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth.    A 

could  have  turned  back  rivers  to  their  sources,  new  standard  of  virtue  has  gradually  pos- 

sonk  mountains  into  valleys,  or  raised  valleys  sessed  itself  of  the  veneration  of  men.    Anew 

to  the  skies.     Christianity,  then,  has  not  only  power  has  been  acting  on  society,  which  has 

the  evidence  of  unexceptionable  witnesses,  but  done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to 

that  of   effects  ;    a  proof  which  will  grow  disarm  the  selfish  passions,  and  to  bind  men 

stronger  by  comparing  its  progress  with  that  strongly  to  one  another  and  to  God.    What 

of  other  religions,  such  as  Mahometanism,  a  monument  have  we  here  to  the  virtue  of 

which  sprang  from  human  passions,  and  were  Jesus  I  and  if  Christianity  has  such  a  Founder, 

advanced  by  human  power.  it  must  have  come  from  Heaven. 

IV.  Having  given  mv  views  on  the  subject  There  are  other  remarkable  proofs  of  the 
of  Christian  miracles,  I  now  pass  to  the  last  p>ower  and  elevation  of  the  character  of 
topic  of  this  discourse.  Its  extent  and  im-  Christ.  It  has  touched  and  conciliated  not 
portance  will  lead  me  to  enlarge  upon  it  in  a  few  of  the  deterqained  adversaries  of  his 
a  subsequent  discourse;  but  a  discussion  of  religion.  Infidelity,  whilst  it  has  laid  un- 
christian evidences  in  which  it  should  find  sparing  hands  on  the  system,  has  generally 
no  place  would  be  essentially  defective —  I  shrunk  from  offering  violence  to  its  Author. 
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In  truth,  unbelievers  have  occasionally  borne 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  benignant  and 
celestial  virtues  oi  Jesus ;  and  !  record  this 
with  pleasure,  not  only  as  honourable  to 
Christianity,  but  as  showing  that  unbelief 
does  not  universally  sear  the  moral  feehngs  or 
breathe  hostility  to  goodness.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  character  of  Chnst  has  withstood  the  most 
deadly  and  irresistible  foe  of  error  and  un- 
founded claims,  I  mean  Time.  It  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  elevation  by  the  improvements 
of  ages,  Since  he  appeared,  society  has  gone 
forward,  men's  views  have  become  enlarged, 
and  philosophy  has  risen  to  conceptions  of 
for  purer  virtues  than  were  the  boast  of  anti- 
quity. But,  however  the  human  mind  may 
have  advanced,  it  must  still  look  upward  if  it 
would  see  and  imderstand  Christ.  He  is  still 
above  it.  Nothing  purer,  nobler,  has  yet 
dawned  on  human  thoughts.  Then  Chris- 
tianity is  true.  The  delineation  of  lesus  in 
the  Gospels,  so  warm  with  life,  and  so  un- 
rivalled in  loveliness  and  grandeur,  required 
the  eikistencc  of  an  original.  To  suppose 
that  this  character  was  invented  by  uiipria- 
ciplcdjuen,  amidst  Jewish  and  heathen  dark- 
"  hiess,.and  was  ^en  imposed  as  a  reality  in 
the  very  age  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
argues  an  excess  of  creduUty,  and  a  strange 
ignorance  of  the  powers  and  principles  of 
human  nature.  The  character  of  Jesus  was 
real ;  and  if  so,  Tesus  must  have  been  what 
he  professed  tp  be,  thq  Sun  of  God,  and  the 
revealer  of  his  mercy  apd  his  will  to  mankind. 
I  have  now  oompleted  what  I  proposed  in 
this  discourse.  I  have  laid  before  you  some 
of  the  principal  evidences  of  Christianity.  I 
have  aimed  to  state  them  without  exaggera- 
tion. That  an  honest  mind,  which  thoroughly 
comprehends  them,  can  deny  their  force, 
seems  to  me  hardly  possible.  Stronger 
proofs  may  indeed  be  conceived ;  but  it  is 
(ioubtful  whether  these  could  be  given  in 
consistency  with  our  moral  nature  and  with 
the  moral  government  of  God.  Such  a 
government  requires  that  truth  should  not 
be  forced  on  the  mind,  but  that  we  should  be 
kft  to  gain  it  by  an  upright  use  of  our  under- 
standings, and  by  conforming  oiuselves  to 
what  we  have  already  learned.  God  might 
indeed  shed  on  us  an  overpowering  light,  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  iat  us  to  lose  our 
way ;  but  in  so  doing  He  would  annihilate  an 
important  part  of  our  present  probation.  It 
is,  then,  no  objection  to  Christianity  that  its 
evidences  are  not  the  very  strongest  which 
might  ,be  given,  and  that  tliey  do  not  extort 
universal  assent.  In  this  respect  it  accords 
with  other  great  truths.  These  are  not 
forced  on  our  belief.  Whoever  will  may 
shut  his  eyes  on  their  proofs  and  array 
against  them  objections.  In  the  measure  of 
evidence  with  which  Christianity  is  accom- 


panied, I  see  a  just  respect  for  the  freedom 
of  the  mind,  and  a  wise  adaptation  to  that 
moral  nature  which  it  is  the  great  aim  of  this 
religion  to  carry  forward  to  perfection. 

I  close  as  I  began.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  True.  It  is 
true;  and  its  truth  is  to  break  forth  more 
and  more  gloriously.  Of  this  I  have  not  a 
doubt.  I  know,  indeed,  that  our  rcUgion  has 
been  questioned,  even  by  intelligent  and  gooil 
men  ;  but  this  does  not  shake  my  faith  in  its 
divine  original  or  in  its  ultimate  triumphs. 
Such  men  have  questioned  it  because  the>' 
have  known  it  chiefly  by  its  corruptions.  In 
proportion  as  its  original  simplicity  shall  be 
restored,  the  doubts  of  the  well-disposed  will 
yield.  I  have  no  fears  from  infidelity;  espe- 
cially from  that  form  of  it  which  some  are  at 
this  moment  labouring  to  spread  through  our 
country ;  I  mean  that  insane,  desperate  unbe- 
lief which  strives  to  quench  the  light  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  revelation,  and  to  leave 
us,  not  only  without  Christ,  but  without  God. 
This  I  dread  no  more  than  I  should  fear  the 
efforts  of  men  to  pluck  the  sun  from  Ium 
sphere,  or  to  storm  the  skies  with  the  artillery 
of  the  earth.  We  were  made  for  religion; 
and  imlcss  the  enemies  of  our  fiiith  can 
cliange  our  nature,  ihcy  will  leave  the  foun- 
dation of  religion  unshaken.  The  human 
soul  was  created  to  look  above  material 
nature.  It  wants  a  Deity  for  its  love  aiul 
trust,  an  Immortality  for  its  hope.  It  wujus 
consolations  not  found  in  philosophy,  wants 
strength  in  temptation,  sorrow,  and  death, 
which  human  wisdom  cannot  minister ;  and 
knowing,  as  I  do.  that  Christianity  meets 
these  deep  wants  of  men,  I  have  no  fear  or 
doubt  as  to  its  triumphs.  Men  cannot  long 
live  without  religion.  In  France  there  is  a 
spreading  dissatisfaction  with  the  sceptical 
spirit  of  the  past  generation.  A  philosopher 
in  that  country  would  now  blush  to  quote 
Voltaire  as  an  authority  in  religion.  Already 
Atheism  is  dumb  where  once  it  seemed  to 
bear  sway.  The  greatest  minds  in  France 
are  working  back  their  way  to  the  light  of 
truth.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  cannot  yet  be 
called  Christians;  but  their  path,  Uke  that  of 
the  wise  men  of  old,  who  came  star-guided 
from  the  East,  is  towards  Christ.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  It  has  an 
immortal  Ufe,  and  will  gather  strength  from 
the  violence  of  its  foes.  It  is  equal  to  all  the 
wants  of  men.  The  greatest  minds  have 
found  in  it  the  hght  which  they  most 
anxiously  desired.  The  most  sorrowful  and 
broken  spirits  liave  found  in  it  a  healing 
balm  for  their  woes.  It  has  inspired  tlie 
sublimest  virtues  and  the  loftiest  hopes,  lor 
the  corruptions  of  such  a  religion  I  wei  j), 
and  I  should  blush  to  be  their  advocate ;  but 
of  the  GosptI  itself  I  can  never  be  ashamed. 
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ROMAN*  u  tfii  "I  am  iMt^ftBhwed  of  the  G<Mp«i  of  but  a  mcans,  and  is  desiifned  to  concur  with 

nature,  providence,  and  God's  spirit  in 
Such  was  the  language  of  Paul ;  and  every  carrying  forward  reason  to  its  perfection.  I 
man  will  respond  to  it  who  comprehends  the  glory  in  Christianity  because  it  enlarges, 
character  and  has  felt  the  mfluence  of  invigorates,  exalts  my  rational  nature.  If  1 
Christianity.  In  a  former  discourse,  1  pro-  could  not  be  a  Christian  without  ceasing  to 
posed  to  state  to  you  some  reasons  for  be  rational,  I  should  not  hesitate  as  to  my 
adopting  as  our  own  the  words  of  the  choice.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  sacrifice  to 
Apostle,  for  joining  in  this  open  and  resolute  Christianity  property,  reputation,  life ;  but  I 
testimony  to  the  Gospel  ot  Christ.  1  ob-  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  any  religion  that 
ser\'cd  that  I  was  not  asliamed  of  the  Gospel,  reason  which  lifts  me  above  the  brute  and 
first,  because  it  is  True,  and  to  this  topic  the  constitutes  me  a  man.  I  can  conceive  no 
discotirse  was  devoted.  1  wish  now  to  con-  sacrilege  greater  than  to  prostrate  or  renounce 
tinue  the  subject,  and  to  state  another  ground  the  highest  faculty  which  we  have  derived 
of  undisguised  and  unshaken  adherence  to  from  God.  In  so  doing  we  should  offer 
Christianity.  I  say,  then,  I  am  not  ashamed  violence  to  the  divinity  within  us.  Christian- 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  because  it  is  a  ity  wages  no  war  with  reason,  but  is  one  with 
rational  rehgion.  It  agrees  with  reason ;  it,  and  is  given  to  be  its  helper  and  friend, 
therefore  I  count  it  worthy  of  acceptation—  1  wish,  in  the  present  discourse,  to  illustrate 
therefore  I  do  not  blush  to  enrol  myself  and  confirm  the  views  now  given.  My  re- 
among  its  friends  and  advocates.  The  marks  will  be  arranged  under  two  heads.  I 
object  of  the  present  discourse  will  be  the  propose,  first,  to  show  that  Christianity  is 
illustration  of  this  claim  of  Christianity.  I  founded  on  and  supposes  the  authority  of 
wish  to  show  you  the  harmony  which  sub-  reason,  and  cannot  therefore  oppose  it  with- 
.sists  between  the  light  of  God's  word  and  out  subverting  itself  My  object  in  this  part 
that  primitive  light  of  reason  which  He  has  of  the  discourse  will  be  to  expose  the  error  of 
kindled  within  us  to  be  our  perpetual  guide,  those  who  hope  to  serve  revelation  by  dis- 
If,  in  treating  this  subject,  I  shall  come  into  paraging  reason.  I  shall  then,  in  the  second 
conflict  with  any  class  of  Christians,  I  trust  I  place,  compare  Christianity  and  the  light  of 
shall  not  be  considered  as  imputing  to  them  reason,  to  show  their  accordance;  and  shall 
any  moral  or  intellectual  defect.  I  judge  prove,  by  descending  to  particulars,  that 
men  by  their  motives,  dispositions,  and  lives,  Christianity  is  eminently  a  rational  religion, 
and  not  by  their  speculations  or  peculiar  My  aim,  under  this  head,  will  be  to  vindicate 
opinions ;  and  I  esteem  piety  and  virtue  the  Gospel  from  the  reproaches  of  the  unbe- 
cqually  venerable  whether  found  in  friend  or  liever,  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  and  attach- 
foe.  meat  of  its  friends.     Before  I  begin,  let  me 

Christianity  is  a  rational  religion.  Were  observe  that  this  discussion,  from  the  nature 
it  not  so,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  profess  it.  of  the  subject,  must  .issunie  occasionally  an 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  with  some  abstract  form,  and  will  demand  serious  atten- 
to  decry  reason,  and  to  set  up  revelation  as  tion.  I  am  to  speak  of  reason,  the  chief 
an  opposite  authority.  This  error,  though  faculty  of  the  mind;  and  no  simplicity  of 
countenanced  by  good  men,  and  honestly  language  in  treating  such  a  topic  can  exempt 
maintamed  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  the  hearer  from  the  necessity  of  patient  effort 
cause,  ought  to  be  earnestly  withstood ;  for  of  thought. 

it  virtually  surrenders  our  religion  into  the  I  am  to  begin  with  showing  that  the  Chris- 
hands  of  the  unbeliever.  It  saps  the  founda-  tian  revelation  is  founded  on  the  authority  of 
tion  to  strengthen  the  building.  It  places  reason,  and  consequently  cannot  oppose  it  ; 
our  religion  in  hostility  to  human  nature,  and  here  it  may  be  proper  to  settle  the  mean- 
and  gives  to  its  adversaries  the  credit  of  vin-  ing  of  the  word  Reason.  One  of  the  most 
dicating  the  rights  and  noblest  powers  of  the  important  steps  towards  the  truth  is  to  deter- 
mind.  mine  the  import  of  terms.     Very  often  fierce 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  rational  controversies  have  spnmg  from  obscurity  of 
nature  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God.  For  this  language,  and  the  parties,  on  explaining 
we  owe  Him  our  chief  gratitude.  It  is  a  themselves,  have  discovered  that  they  have 
greater  gift  than  any  outw.ud  aid  or  bcncfac-  been  spending  their  strength  in  a  war  of  words, 
tion,  and  no  doctrine  which  degrades  it  can  What,  then,  is  reason  ? 
come  from  its  Author.  ITie  development  The  term  reason  is  used  with  so  much  lati- 
of  it  is  the  end  of  our  being.     Revelation  is  tude  that  to  fix  its  precise  limits  is  not  an  easy 
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task.     In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  other  conformitv  to  this  principle,  it  prompts  tne 

word  which  express  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  seek  the  particular  causes  of  the  endless 

One  idea,  however,  is  always  attached  to  it.  changes  and  appearances  which  fall  under  my 

All  men  understand  by  reason  the  highest  observation.      Thus  reason  is  perpetually  at 

faculty  or  enei^  of  the  mind.       Without  work  on  the  ideas  furnished  us  by  the  senses 

labouring  for  a  philosophical  definition  that  — by  consciousness,  by  memory-— associating 

will  comprehend  all  its  exercises,  I  shall  satisfy  them  with  its  own  great  truths,  or  investing 

myself  with  pointing  out  two  of  its  principal  them  with  its  own  universality, 

characteristics  or  functions.  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  function  of 

First,  it  belongs  to  reason  to  comprehend  reason,   which  is  indeed  akin  to  the   first, 

universal  truths.    This  is  among  its  most  im-  Reason    is  the  power  which  tends   and    is 

portant  offices.    There  are  particular  and  there  perpetually  striving  to   reduce    our  various 

are  universal  truths.     The  last  are  the  noblest,  thoughts  to  unity  or  consistency.     Perhaps 

and  the  capacity  of  perceiving  them  is  the  dis-  the  most  fundamental  conviction  of  reason  is, 

tinction  of  intelligent  beings;  and  these  be-  that  all  truths  agree  together;    that  incon- 

long  to  reason.     Let  me  give  my  meaning  by  sistency  is  the  mark  of  error.     Its  intenscst, 

some  illustrations.     I  see  a  stone  falling  to  most  earnest  effort  is  to  bring  concord  into 

the  ground.     This  is  a  particular  truth ;  but  the  intellect,  to  reconcile  what  seem   to  be 

I  do  not  stop  here.     I  beheve  that  not  only  clashing  views.     On  the  observation  of  a  new 

this  particular  stone  falls  towards  the  earth,  fact,   reason  strives  to    incorporate    it  with 

but  that  every  particle  of  matter,  in  whatever  former  knowledge.     It  can  allow  nothing  to 

world,  tends,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  is  at-  stand  separate  in  Uie  mind.     It  labours  to 

tracted,  towards  all  other  matter.      Here  is  a  bring  together  scattered  truths,  and  to  give 

universal  truth,  a  principle  extending  to  the  them  the  strength  and  beauty  of  a  vital  order, 

whole  material  creation,  and  essential  to  its  Its  end  and  delight  is  harmony.  It  is  shocked 

existence.      This  truth  belongs    to    reason,  by  an  inconsistency  in  belief,  just  as  a  fine  ear 

Again,  I  see  a  man  producing  some  effect —  is  wounded  by  a  discord.  It  carries  within 
a  manufacture,  a  house.  Here  is  a  particular  itself  an  instmctive  consciousness  that  all 
truth.  But  I  am  not  only  capable  of  seeing  things  which  exist  are  intimately  bound  toge- 
porticular  causes  and  effects  ;  I  am  sure  that  thcr;  and  it  cannot  rest  until  it  has  connected 
everything  which  begins  to  exist,  no  matter  whatever  we  witness  with  the  infinite  whole, 
when  or  where,  must  have  a  cause ;  that  no  Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  the  most 
change  ever  has  taken  place  or  ever  will  take  glorious  form  or  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
place  without  a  cause.  Here  is  a  universal  nature.  It  corresponds  to  the  unity  of  God 
truth,  something  true  here  and  everywhere,  and  the  universe,  and  seeks  to  make  the  soul 
true  now  and  through  eternity ;  and  this  truth  the  image  and  mirror  of  this  subUme  unity, 
belongs  to  reason.  Again,  I  see  with  my  eyes,  I  have  thus  given  my  views  of  reason  ;  but, 
I  traverse  with  my  hands,  a  limited  space;  to  prevent  all  perversion,  before  I  proceed  to 
but  this  is  not  alL  I  am  sure  that,  beyond  the  main  discussion,  let  me  offer  a  word  or 
the  hmits  which  my  Hmbs  or  senses  reach,  two  more  of  explanation.  In  this  discourse, 
there  is  an  unbounded  space ;  that,  go  where  when  I  sp)eak  of  the  accordance  of  revelation 
I  will,  an  infinity  will  spread  around  me.  with  reason,  I  suppose  this  faculty  to  he  used 
Here  is  another  universal  truth,  and  this  be-  deliberately,  conscientiously,  and  with  the 
longs  to  reason.  Theideaof  infinity  is  indeed  love  of  truth.  Men  often  baptize  with  the 
one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  this  faculty,  name  of  reason  their  prejudices,  imexamined 
Again,  1  see  a  man  conferring  a  good  on  an-  notions,  or  opinions  adopted  through  interest, 
other.  Here  is  a  particular  truth  or  perccp-  pride,  or  other  unworthy  biases.  It  is  not 
tion.  But  my  mind  is  not  confined  to  this,  uncommon  to  hear  those  who  sacrifice  the 
I  see  and  feel  that  it  is  right  for  all  intelligent  plainest  dictates  of  the  rational  nature  to  im- 
beings,  exist  when  or  where  they  may,  to  do  pulse  and  passion,  setting  themselves  up  as 
good,  and  wrong  for  them  to  seek  the  misery  oracles  of  reason.  Now,  when  I  say  revelation 
of  others.  Here  is  a  universal  truth— a  law  must  accord  with  reason,  I  do  not  mean  by 
extending  from  God  to  the  lowest  human  the  term  the  corrupt  and  superficial  opinions 
being ;  and  this  belongs  to  reason.  I  trust  I  of  men  who  have  betrayed  and  debased  their 
have  conveyed  to  you  my  views  in  regard  to  rational  powers.  I  mean  reason  calmly, 
the  first  characteristic  of  this  highest  power  honestly  exercised  for  the  acquisition  of  truth 
of  the  soul.  Its  office  is  to  discern  univei-sal  and  the  invigoration  of  virtue, 
truths,  great  and  eternal  principles.  But  it  After  these  explanations,  I  proceed  to  the 
does  not  stop  here.  Reason  is  also  exorcised  discussion  of  the  two  leading  principles  to 
in  applying  these  universal  truths  to  partr  ular  which  this  discourse  is  devoted, 
cases,  beings,  events.  For  example,  reason  First,  I  am  to  show  that  revelation  is 
teaches  mc,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  changes  founded  on  the  authority  of  reason,  and  can- 
without  exception  require  a  cause  ;    and,  in  not  therefore  oppose  or  disparage  it  without 
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subverting  itself.  Let  me  state  a  few  of  the 
coiisiderations  which  convince  me  of  the  truth 
of  this  position.  The  first  is,  that  reason 
alone  makes  us  capable  of  receiving  a  revela- 
tion. It  most  previously  exist  and  operate, 
or  »*e  should  be  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
commtinications  of  Christ.  Revelation,  then, 
is  built  on  reason.  You  will  see  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  if  you  will  consider  to  whom 
revelation  is  sent.  Why  is  it  given  to  men 
rather  than  to  brutes?  Why  have  not  God's 
messengers  gone  to  the  fields  to  proclaim  his 
glad  tidings  to  bird  and  beast  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  These  want  reason ;  and  wanting 
this,  they  have  no  capacity  or  preparation  for 
re>'ealed  truth.  And  not  only  would  revela- 
tion be  lost  on  the  brute ;  let  it  speak  to  the 
child,  before  his  rational  faculties  have  been 
awakened,  and  before  some  ideas  of  duty 
and  his  own  nature  have  been  developed, 
and  it  might  as  well  speak  to  a  stone.  Reason 
is  the  preparation  and  ground  of  revelation. 

This  truth  will  be  still  more  obvious  if  we 
consider  not  only  to  whom,  but  in  what  way, 
the  Christian  revelation  is  communicated. 
How  is  it  conve5red?  In  words.  Did  it  make 
these  words?  No.  They  were  in  use  ages 
before  its  birth.  Again  I  ask,  Did  it  make 
the  ideas  or  thoughts  which  these  words  ex- 
press? No.  If  the  hearers  of  Jesus  had 
not  previously  attached  ideas  to  the  terms 
which  he  employed,  they  could  not  have 
received  his  meaning.  He  might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  them  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
Tlius.  the  ideas  which  enter  into  Christianity 
subsisted  before.  They  were  ideas  of  reason ; 
so  that  to  this  faculty  revelation  owes  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Revelation,  we  must  remember,  is  not  our 
earliest  teacher.  Man  is  not  bom  with  the 
Single  power  of  reading  God's  word,  and 
sent  immediately  to  that  guide.  His  eyes 
open  first  on  another  volume,  that  of  the 
creation.  Long  before  he  can  read  the  Bible 
he  looks  roimd  on  the  earth  and  sky.  He 
reads  the  countenances  of  his  friends,  and 
hears  and  understands  their  voices.  He 
looks,  too,  by  degrees,  within  himself,  and 
acquires  some  ideas  of  his  own  soul.  Thus, 
his  first  school  is  that  of  nature  and  reason, 
and  this  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  a 
communication  from  Heaven.  Revelation 
docs  not  find  the  mind  a  blank,  a  void,  pre- 
pared to  receive  unresistingly  whatever  may 
be  offered;  but  finds  it  in  possession  of 
various  knowledge  from  nature  and  experi- 
ence, and,  still  more,  in  possession  of  great 
principles,  fundamental  truths,  moral  ideas, 
which  are  derived  from  itself,  and  which  are 
the  germs  of  all  its  future  improvement. 
This  last  view  is  peculiarly  important.  The 
mind  docs  not  receive  everything  from 
abroad.      Its  great  ideas  arise  from  itself, 


and  by  those  native  lights  it  reads  and  com- 
prehends the  volumes  of  nature  and  revela- 
tion. We  speak,  indeed,  of  nature  and  re- 
velation as  making  known  to  us  an  intelligent 
First  Cause  ;  but  the  ideas  of  intelligence 
and  causation  we  derive  originally  from  our 
own  nature.  The  elements  of  the  idea  of 
God  we  gather  from  ourselves.  Power,  wis- 
dom, love,  virtue,  beauty,  and  happiness, 
words  which  contain  all  that  is  glorious  in  the 
universe  and  interesting  in  our  existence,  ex- 
press attributes  of  the  mind,  and  are  under- 
stood by  us  only  through  consciousness.  It 
is  true,  these  ideas  or  principles  of  reason  are 
often  obscured  by  thick  clouds  and  mingled 
with  many  and  deplorable  errors.  Still  th^y 
are  never  lost.  Christianity  recognizes  them, 
is  built  on  them,  and  needs  them  as  its  inter- 
preters. If  an  illustration  of  these  views  be 
required,  I  would  point  you  to  what  may  be 
called  the  most  fundamental  idea  of  religion. 
I  mean  the  idea  of  right,  of  duty.  Do  we 
derive  this  originally  and  wholly  from  sacred 
books  ?  Has  not  every  human  being,  whether 
bom  within  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  revela- 
tion, a  sense  of  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong?  Is  there  not  an  earlier  voice 
than  reveHition  appioving  or  rebuking  men 
according  to  their  deeds  ?  In  barbarous  ages 
is  not  conscience  heard?  And  does  it  not 
grow  more  articulate  with  the  progress  of 
society?  Christianity  does  not  create,  but 
presupposes  the  idea  of  duty ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other  great  convictions.  Reve- 
lation, then,  does  not  stand  alone,  nor  is  it 
addressed  to  a  blank  and  passive  mind.  It 
was  meant  to  be  a  joint  worker  with  other 
teachers,  with  nature,  with  Providence,  with 
conscience,  with  our  rational  powers ;  and 
as  these  all  are  given  us  by  God,  they  cannot 
differ  from  each  other.  God  must  agree  with 
Himself.  He  has  but  one  voice.  It  is  man 
who.  speaks  with  jarring  tongues.  Nothing 
but  harmony  can  come  from  the  Creator; 
and,  accordingly,  a  religion  claiming  to  be 
from  God  can  give  no  surer  j>roof  of  false- 
hood than  by  contradicting  those  previous 
truths  which  God  is  teaching  by  our  very 
nature.  W^e  have  thus  seen  that  reason  pre- 
pares us  for  a  divine  communication,  and 
that  it  furnishes  the  ideas  or  materials  of 
which  revelation  consists.  This  is  my  first 
consideration. 

I  proceed  to  a  second.  I  affirm,  then,  that 
revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of  reason, 
because  to  this  faculty  it  submits  the  evi- 
dences of  its  tmlh,  and  nothing  but  the 
approving  sentence  of  reason  binds  us  to 
receive  and  obey  it.  This  is  a  very  weighty 
consideration.  Christianity,  in  placing  itself 
before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  in  resting 
its  claims  on  the  sanction  of  this  faculty,  is 
one  'A  the  chief  witnesses  to  the  authority 
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and  dignity  of  our  rational  nature.    That  I 
have  ascribed  to  this  faculty  its  true  and 

f  roper  otiice  may  be  easily  made  to  appear. 
taJce  the  New  Testament  in  hand,  and  on 
what  groimd  do  I  receive  its  truths  as  divine? 
I  see  notliing  on  its  pages  but  the  same  letters 
in  which  other  books  are  written.  No  mira- 
culous voice  from  heaven  assures  me  that  it 
is  God's  word,  nor  does  any  mysterious  voice 
within  my  soul  command  me  to  believe  the 
supernatural  works  of  Christ.  How,  then, 
shall  I  settle  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
this  religion  ?  I  must  examine  it  by  the  same 
rational  faculties  by  which  other  subjects  are 
tried.  I  must  ask  what  are  its  evidences,  and 
I  miuk  lay  them  before  reason,  the  only  power 
by  which  evidence  can  be  weighed.  I  have 
not  a  distinct  faculty  given  me  for  judging  a 
revelation.  I  have  not  two  understandings, 
one  for  inquiring  into  God's  word  and  ano- 
ther into  his  works.  As  with  the  -same 
bodily  eye  I  now  look  on  the  earth,  now  on 
the  heavens,  so  with  the  same  power  of 
reason  I  examine  now  nature,  now  revelation. 
Reason  must  collect  and  weigh  the  sarious 
proofs  of  Christianity.  It  nmst  especially 
compare  this  system  with  those  great  mor^U 
convictions  which  are  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  on  the  heart,  and  which  make  man  a 
law  to  himself.  A  religion  subverting  these 
it  must  not  hesitate  to  reject,  be  its  evidences 
what  they  may.  A  religion,  for  example, 
commanding  us  to  hate  and  injure  society, 
reason  must  instantly  discard,  without  even 
waiting  to  examine  its  proofs.  From  these 
views  we  learn,  not  only  that  it  is  the  province 
of  reason  to  judge  of  the  trutli  of  Christianity, 
but.  what  is  still  more  important,  that  the 
rules  or  tests  by  which  it  judges  are  of  its 
own  dictation.  The  laws  which  it  applies  in 
this  case  have  their  origin  in  itself.  No  one 
vrill  pretend  that  revelalion  can  prescribe  the 
principles  by  which  the  question  of  its  own 
truth  should  be  settled;  for,  until  proved  to 
be  true,  it  has  no  authority.  Reason  must 
prescribe  the  tests  or  standards  to  which  a 
professed  communication  from  God  should  be 
referred;  and  among  these  none  are  more 
important  than  that  moral  law  which  belongs 
to  the  very  essence  and  is  the  deepest  con- 
viction of  the  rational  nature.  Revelation, 
then,  rests  on  reason,  and  in  opposing  it  would 
act  for  its  own  destruction. 

I  have  given  two  views,  I  have  shown  that 
revelation  draws  its  ideas  or  materials  from 
reason,  and  that  it  appeals  to  this  power  as 
the  judge  of  its  trutli,  I  now  assert,  thirdly, 
that  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  reason, 
because  it  needs  and  expects  this  faculty  to 
be  its  interpreter,  and  without  this  aid  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  How  is  the  right  of 
interpretation,  the  real  meaning,  of  Scriptures 

he  ascertained?     I  answer,  By  reason.     I 


know  of  no  process  by  which  the  true  sense 
of  the  New  Testament  is  to  pass  from  tbo 
page  into  mv  mind  without  tne  use  of  my 
rational  faculties.  It  will  not  be  pretended 
that  this  book  is  so  exceedingly  plain,  its 
words  so  easy,  its  sentences  so  short,  its 
meaning  so  exposed  on  the  surface,  that  the 
whole  truth  may  be  received  in  a  moment  and 
without  any  intellectual  effort.  There  is  no 
such  miraculous  simplicity  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  truth,  no  book  can  be  written  so  simply  as 
to  need  no  exercise  of  reason.  Almost  every 
word  has  more  than  one  meaning,  and  judg- 
ment is  required  to  select  the  particular  sense 
intended  by  the  writer.  Of  all  books,  perhaps 
the  Scriptures  need  most  the  use  of  reason 
for  their  just  interpretation;  and  this,  not 
from  any  imperfection,  but  from  the  strength, 
boldness,  and  figurative  character  of  their 
style,  and  from  the  distance  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written.  I  open  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  my  eye  lights  on  this  passage :  "If 
thy  band  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it 
from  thee. "  Is  t  his  language  to  be  interpreted 
in  its  plainest  and  most  obvious  sense?  Then 
I  must  mutilate  my  body,  and  become  a 
suicide.  I  look  again,  and  I  find  Jesus  using 
these  words  to  tl^  Jews :  ' '  Fill  ye  up  the 
measure  of  your  iuiquities."  Am  I  to  inter- 
pret this  according  to  the  letter  or  the  first 
ideas  which  it  suggests?  Then  Jesus  com- 
manded his  hearers  to  steep  themselves  in 
crime,  and  was  himself  a  minister  of  sin.  It 
is  only  by  a  deliberate  use  of  reason  that 
we  can  penetrate  beneath  the  figurative, 
hyperbolical,  and  often  obscure  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  the  real  meaning.  Let 
me  go  to  the  Bible,  dismissing  my  reason  and 
taking  the  first  impression  which  the  words 
convey,  and  there  is  no  absurdity,  however 
gross,  into  which  I  shall  not  fall.  I  shall 
ascribe  a  Umited  body  to  God,  and  unbounded 
knowledge  to  man,  for  I  read  of  God  having 
limbs,  and  of  man  knowing  all  things. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  I  must  compare 
passage  with  passage,  and  limit  one  by 
another,  and  especially  limit  all  by  those 
plain  and  universal  principles  of  reason  which 
are  called  common  sense,  or  I  shall  mako 
revelation  the  patron  of  every  folly  and  vice. 
So  essential  is  reason  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Christian  records.  Revelation  rests  upon 
its  authority.  Can  it  then  oppose  it,  or  teach 
us  to  hold  it  in  light  esteem  ? 

I  have  now  furnished  the  proofs  of  my  first 
position,  that  revelation  is  founded  on  reason; 
and  in  discussing  this,  I  have  wished  not  only 
to  support  the  main  doctrine,  but  to  teach 
you  to  reverence,  more  perhaps  than  you 
have  done,  your  rational  nature.  'I'his  has 
been  decried  by  theologians,  until  men  liave 
ceased  to  feel  its  sacrecSiess  and  dignity.  It 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  Gods  gieatest  gift. 
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It  \&  his  image  witbio  us.  To  renounce  it 
would  be  to  offer  a  cruel  violence  to  ourselves, 
to  take  our  place  among  the  brutes.  Better 
pluck  out  the  eye,  better  quench  the  %ht  of 
the  body  than  the  light  within  us.  We  all 
feel  that  the  loss  of  reason,  when  produced 
^  disease,  is  the  most  terrible  calamity  of 
hfe :  and  we  look  on  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
as  the  receptacle  for  the  most  pitiable  of  our 
race.  But,  in  one  view,  insanity  is  not  so 
great  an  evil  as  the  prostration  of  reason  to 
a  religious  sect  or  a  religious  chief;  for  the 
first  is  a  visitation  of  Providence,  the  last  is 
a  voluntary  act,  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 

f  am  aware  that  those  who  have  spoken 
most  contemptuously  of  human  reason  have 
acted  from  a  good  motive — their  aim  has 
been  to  exalt  revelation.  They  have  thought 
that  by  magnifying  this  as  the  only  means  of 
divine  teaching,  they  were  adding  to  its  dig- 
nity. But  truth  gains  nothing  by  exaggera- 
tion; and  Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
undennined  by  nothing  more  effectually  than 
by  the  sophistry  which  would  bring  discredit 
on  our  rational  powers.  Revelation  needs  no 
&uch  support.  For  myself,  I  do  not  find  that 
to  esteem  Christianity,  I  must  think  it  the 
only  source  of  instruction  to  which  I  must 
repair.  I  need  not  make  nature  dumb  to 
give  power  or  attraction  to  the  teaching  of 
C'hrist.  The  last  derives  new  interest  and 
confirmation  from  its  harmony  with  the  first. 
Christianity  would  furnish  a  weapon  against 
itself  not  easily  repelled,  should  it  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  light  vouchsafed 
by  God  to  men ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would 
represent  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race 
as  left  by  their  Creator  without  guidance  or 
hope.  I  believe,  and  rejoice  to  believe,  that 
a  ray  from  heaven  descends  on  the  path  of 
every  fellow-creature.  Tlie  heathen,  though 
in  darkness  when  compared  with  the  Chris- 
tian, has  still  his  light;  and  it  comes  from 
the  same  source  as  our  own,  just  as  the  same 
sun  dispenses,  now  the  faint  dawn,  and  now 
the  perfect  day.  Let  not  nature's  teaching 
be  disparaged.  It  is  from  God  as  truly  as 
his  word.  It  is  sacred,  as  truly  as  revelation. 
Both  are  nuanilestations  of  one  infinite  mind, 
and  harmonious  manifestations;  and  without 
tliis  agreement  the  claims  of  Christianity 
could  not  be  sustained. 

In  oAering  these  remarks,  I  have  not  for^ 
gotten  that  tSey  will  expose  me  to  the  reproach 
of  ministering  to  "the  pride  of  reason ;  "  and 
1  may  be  told  that  there  is  no  worse  form  of 
pride  than  this.  The  charge  is  so  common 
us  to  deserve  a  moment's  attetition.  It  will 
api>ear  at  once  to  be  groundless,  if  you  con- 
sider that  pride  finds  its  chief  nourishment 
and  delight  in  the  idea  of  our  own  superiority. 
It  is  built  on  something  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive, on  something  which  separates  us  from 


others  and  raises  us  above  them,  and  not  on 
powers  which  we  share  with  all  around  us. 
Now,  in  speaking  as  I  have  done  of  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  reason,  I  have  con- 
stantly regarded  and  represented  this  faculty 
as  the  common  property  of  all  human  beings. 
1  have  spoken  of  its  most  important  truths  as 
universal  and  unconfined,  such  as  no  indi- 
vidual can  monopolize  or  make  the  grounds 
of  personal  distinction  or  elevation.  I  have 
given,  then,  no  occasion  and  furnished  no 
nutriment  to  pride.  I  know.  Indeed,  that 
the  pride  of  reason  or  of  intellect  exists  ;  but 
how  does  it  chiefly  manifest  itself?  Not  in 
revering  that  rational  nature  which  all  men 
have  derived  from  God  ;  but  in  exaggerating 
our  particular  acquisitions  or  powers,  in  mag- 
nifying our  distinctive  views,  in  looking 
contemptuously  on  other  minds,  in  making 
ourselves  standards  for  our  brethren,  in  re- 
fusing new  lights,  and  in  attempting  to  esta- 
blish dominion  over  the  understandings  of 
those  who  are  placed  within  our  influence. 
Such  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  pride 
of  intellect.  It  is  a  vice  confined  to  no  sect, 
and  perhaps  will  be  found  to  prevail  most 
where  it  is  most  disclaimed. 

I  doubt  not  that  they  who  insist  so  con- 
tinually on  the  duty  of  exalting  Scripture 
above  reason,  consider  themselves  as  par- 
ticularly secured  against  the  pride  of  reason. 
Vet  none,  I  apprehend,  are  more  open  to  the 
cliai;ge.  Such  persons  are  singularly  prone 
to  enforce  their  own  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture on  others,  and  to  see  peril  and  crime  in 
the  adoption  of  different  views  from  their 
own.  Now,  let  me  ask,  by  what  power  do 
these  men  interpret  revelation  ?  Is  it  not  by 
their  reason  ?  Have  thev  any  faculties  but 
the  rational  ones  by  whicn  to  compare  scrip- 
tiu-e  with  scripture,  to  explain  figurative 
language,  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  will 
of  Cod?  Do  they  not  employ  on  God's 
word  the  same  intellect  as  on  his  works  ?  And 
are  not  their  interpretations  of  both  equally 
results  of  reason?  It  follows  that  in  im- 
posing on  others  their  explications  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  as  truly  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  superiority  of  reason  as  if  they  should 
require  conformity  to  their  explanations  of 
nature.  Nature  and  Scriptiure  agree  in  this, 
that  they  cannot  be  understood  at  a  glance. 
Both  volumes  demand  patient  investigation, 
and  task  all  our  powers  of  thought  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  well  known  that  as  much  intellec- 
tual toil  has  been  spent  on  theological  systems 
as  on  the  natural  sciences ;  and  unhappily  it  is 
not  less  known  that  as  much  intellectual 
pride  has  been  manifested  in  framing  and 
defending  the  first  as  the  last.  I  fear,  in- 
deed, that  this  vice  has  clung  with  peculiar 
obstinacy  to  the  students  of  revelation.  No- 
where,   I   fear,   have  men  manifested   such 
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infatuated  trust  in  their  own  infallibility,  such 
overweening  fondness  for  their  own  conclu- 
sions, such  positiveness,  such  impatience  of 
contradiction,  such  arrogance  towards  the 
advocates  of  different  opinions,  as  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  yet  these 
very  men,  who  so  idolize  their  own  intellec- 
tual powers,  profess  to  humble  reason,  and 
consider  a  criminal  reliance  on  it  as  almost 
exclusively  chargeable  on  others.  The  true 
defence  against  the  pride  of  reason  is,  not  to 
speak  of  it  contemptuously,  but  to  reverence 
it  as  God's  inestimable  gift  to  every  human 
being,  and  as  given  to  all  for  never-ceasing 
improvements,  of  which  we  see  but  the  dawn 
in  the  present  acquisitions  of  the  noblest 
mind 

I  have  now  completed  my  views  of  the  first 
principle  which  I  laid  down  in  this  discourse, 
namely,  that  the  Christian  revelation  rests  on 
the  authority  of  reason.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
oppose  reason  without  undermining  and  de- 
stroying itself.  I  maintain,  however,  that  it 
does  not  oppose — that  it  perfectly  accords 
with  reason.  It  is  a  rational  religion.  This  is 
my  second  great  position,  and  to  this  I  ask 
your  continued  attention.  This  topic  might 
easily  be  extended  to  a  great  length.  I  might 
state  in  succession  all  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  show  their  accordance  with  reason. 
But  I  believe  that  more  general  views  will  be 
more  useful,  and  such  only  can  be  given  within 
the  compass  of  a  discourse. 

In  the  account  which  I  gave  you  of  reason 
in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  I  confined 
myself  to  two  of  its  functions,  namely,  its 
comprehension  of  universal  truths,  and  the 
effort  it  constantly  makes  to  reduce  the 
thoughts  to  harmony  or  consistency.  Uni- 
versality and  consistency  are  among  the  chief 
attributes  of  reason.  Do  we  find  these  in 
Christianity  ?  If  so,  its  claim  to  the  character 
of  a  rational  religion  will  be  established. 
These  tests  I  will  therefore  apply  to  it,  and  I 
will  begin  with  Consistency. 

That  a  religion  be  rational,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  that  its  truths  should  con- 
sist or  agree  with  one  another  and  with 
all  other  truths,  whether  derived  from  out- 
ward nature  or  our  own  souls.  Now  I  affirm 
that  the  Christian  doctrines  have  this  agree- 
ment ;  and  the  more  we  examine,  the  more 
brightly  this  mark  of  truth  will  appear.  I  go 
to  the  Gospel,  and  I  first  compare  its  various 
parts  with  one  another.  Among  these  I  find 
perfect  harmony ;  and  what  makes  this  more 
remarkable  is,  that  Christianity  is  not  taught 
systematically  or  like  a  science.  Jesus  threw 
out,  if  I  may  so  speak,  his  precepts  and  doc- 
trines incidentally,  or  as  they  were  required  by 
the  occasion,  and  yet,  when  they  are  brought 
together,  they  form  a  harmonious  whole.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this 


topic,  because  I  believe  it  is  not  questioned 
by  infidelity.  I  will  name  but  one  exah^ole  of 
this  harmony  in  Christianity.  All  its  lioc- 
trines  and  all  its  precepts  have  that  speqps  of 
unity  which  is  most  essential  in  a  n^tigioo, 
that  is,  they  all  tend  to  one  object  They  all 
agree  in  a  single  aim  or  purpose,  and  that  is 
to  exalt  the  human  character  to  a  height  of 
virtue  never  known  betore.  Let  the  sceptic 
name,  if  he  can,  one  Christian  principle  whidi 
has  not  a  bearing  on  this  end.  A  consistency 
of  this  kind  is  the  strongest  mark  of  a  rational 
religion  which  can  be  conceived.  Let  me 
obser\'e,  in  passing,  that,  besides  this  har- 
monv  of  the  Christian  doctrines  with  one 
another,  there  is  a  striking  and  beautiful 
agreement  between  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
his  character,  which  gives  confirmation  to 
both.  Whatever  Jesus  taught,  you  may  see 
embodied  in  himself.  There  is  perfect  unity 
between  the  system  and  its  Founder.  His  life 
republished  what  fell  from  his  Ups.  With  his 
lips  he  enjoined  earnestly,  constantly,  a  strong 
and  disinterested  philanthropy  ;  and  how  har- 
moniously and  sublimely  did  his  cross  join 
with  his  word  in  enforcing  this  exalted  virtue  1 
With  his  lips  he  taught  the  mercy  of  God  to 
sinners ;  and  of  this  attribute  he  gave  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  in  his  own  deep  interest  in  the 
sinful,  in  his  free  intercourse  with  the  most 
fallen,  and  in  his  patient  efforts  to  recover 
them  to  virtue  and  to  filial  reliance  on  their 
Father  in  heaven.  So,  his  preaching  turned 
much  on  the  importance  of  raising  the  mind 
above  the  world ;  and  his  own  life  was  a  con- 
stant renunciation  of  wordly  interests,  a  cheer- 
ful endurance  of  poverty  that  he  might  make 
many  truly  rich.  So,  his  discourses  con- 
tinually revealed  to  man  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality ;  and  in  his  own  p>erson  he  brought 
down  this  truth  to  men's  senses,  by  rising  from 
the  dead  and  ascending  to  another  state  of 
being.  I  have  only  glanced  at  the  unity  which 
subsists  between  Jesus  and  his  religion.  Chris- 
tianity, from  every  point  of  view,  will  be  found 
a  harmonious  system.  It  breathes  tlirough- 
out  one  spirit  and  one  purpose.  Its  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  examples  have  the  consistency 
of  reason. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  A  rational  religion 
must  agree  not  only  with  itself,  but  with  all 
other  truths,  whether  revealed  by  the  outward 
creation  or  our  own  souls.  I  take,  then, 
Christianity  into  the  creation,  I  place  it  by 
the  side  of  nature.  Do  they  agree?  1  say, 
Perfectly.  I  can  discover  nothing,  in  what 
claims  to  be  God's  word,  at  variance  with  his 
works.  This  is  a  bright  proof  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  Christianity.  When  I  consult 
nature  with  the  lights  modem  science  afiords, 
I  see  continually  multiplying  traces  of  the 
doctrine  of  One  God.  The  more  I  extend 
my  researches  into  nature,  the  more  I  Bee  that 
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it  Is  a  whole,  the  product  of  one  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness.  It  bears  witness  to 
one  Amhor ;  nor  "has  its  testimony  been  with- 
out effect ;  for,  although  the  human  mind  has 
often  multiplied  its  objects  of  worship,  still  it 
has  always  tended  towards  the  doctrine  of  the 
cfi%  ine  unity,  and  has  embraced  it  more  and 
more  firmly  in  the  course  of  human  improve- 
ment. The  heathen,  while  he  erected  many 
^tars,  generally  believed  in  one  Supreme 
Divinity,  to  whom  the  inferior  deities  were 
subjected  and  from  whom  they  sprang.  Need 
I  tell  you  of  the  harmony  which  subsists 
between  nattue  and  revelation  in  this  parti- 
cular ?  To  Christianity  belongs  the  glory  of 
having  proclaimed  this  primitive  truth  with 
new  power,  and  of  having  spread  it  over  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Again  :  Nature  gives 
intimation  of  another  truth,  I  mean  of  the 
imiversal,  impartial  goodness  of  God.  When 
I  look  round  on  the  creation,  I  see  nothing  to 
lead  me  to  suspect  that  its  Author  confines 
his  love  to  a  few.  The  sun  sends  no  brighter 
beam  into  the  palace  of  the  proudest  king 
than  into  the  hut  of  the  meanest  peasant. 
"The  clouds  select  not  one  man's  fields  rather 
than  his  neighbour's,  but  shed  down  their 
blessings  on  rich  and  poor,  and,  still  more,  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust.  True,  there  is  a 
variety  of  conditions  among  men;  but  this 
takes  place,  not  by  any  interposition  of  God, 
but  by  fixed  and  general  laws  of  nature.  Im- 
partial, universal  goodness  is  the  character  in 
which  God  is  revealed  by  his  works,  when 
fhey  are  properly  understood;  and  need  I  tell 
you  how  brightly  this  truth  shines  in  the 
pages  of  Christianity,  and  how  this  religion 
has  been  the  great  means  of  establishing  it 
among  men  ?  Again  :  When  1  look  through 
nature,  nothing  strikes  me  more  than  the 
union  which  subsists  among  all  its  works. 
Nothing  stands  alone  in  the  creation.  The 
humblest  plant  has  intimate  connections  with 
the  air,  the  clouds,  the  sun.  Harmony  is  the 
great  law  of  nature;  and  how  strikingly  does 
Christianity  coincide  here  with  God's  works  1 
for  what  is  the  design  of  this  religion  but  to 
bring  the  human  race,  the  intelligent  creation 
of  God,  into  a  harmony,  union,  i)eace,  like 
that  which  knits  together  the  outward  uni- 
verse? I  will  give  another  illustration.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  that  good 
shall  come  to  us  through  agents  of  God's 
appointment;  that  bemgs  shall  receive  life, 
support,  knowledge,  and  safety  through  the 
interposition  and  labours  and  sufferings  of 
others.  Sometimes  whole  communities  are 
rescued  from  oppression  and  ruin  chiefly  by 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  a  wise,  disin- 
terested, and  resolute  individual.  How  ac- 
cordant with  this  ordination  of  nature  is  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  our  Heavenly 
Father,  having  purposed  oiu*  recovery  from 


sin  and  death,  has  instituted  for  this  end  the 
agency  and  mediation  of  his  Son;  that  He 
has  given  an  illustrious  deliverer  to  the  world, 
through  whose  toils  and  sufferings  we  may  " 
rise  to  purity  and  immortal  life.  I  say,  then, 
that  revelation  is  consistent  with  nature,  when 
nature  is  truly  interpreted  by  reason.  I  see  it 
bringing  out  with  noonday  brightness  the 
truths  which  dawn  in  nature;  so  that  it  is 
reason  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

I  have  thus  carried  Christianity  abroad 
into  nature.  I  now  cany  it  within,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  human  soul ;  and  is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  great  truths  of  reason  which 
I  discover  there  ?  I  affirm  that  it  is.  When 
I  look  into  the  soul,  I  am  at  once  struck  with 
its  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  body.  I 
am  struck  with  the  contrast  between  these 
different  elements  of  my  nature— between  this 
active  soaring  mind,  and  these  limbs  and  ma- 
terial organs  which  tend  perpetually  to  the 
earth,  and  are  soon  to  be  resolved  into  dust. 
How  consistent  is  Christianity  with  this  in- 
ward teaching !  In  Christianity,  with  what 
strength,  with  what  bold  relief,  is  the  supre- 
macy of  the  spiritual  nature  brought  out  I 
What  contempt  does  Jesus  cast  on  the  body 
and  its  interests,  when  compared  with  the 
redemption  of  the  soul !  Another  great  truth 
dawns  on  me  when  T  look  within.  I  learn 
more  and  more  that  the  great  springs  of  hap- 
piness and  misery  are  in  the  mind,  and  that 
the  efforts  of  men  to  secure  peace  by  other 
processes  than  by  inward  purification  are  vain 
strivings;  and  Christianity  is  not  only  consis- 
tent with,  but  founded  on,  this  great  truth ; 
teaching  us  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within  us,  and  proposing,  as  its  great  end, 
to  rescue  the  mind  from  evil,  and  to  endue  it 
with  strength  and  dignity  worthy  its  divine 
origin.  Again  :  When  I  look  into  the  soul 
I  meet  intimations  of  another  great  truth. 
I  discern  in  it  capacities  which  arc  not  fully 
unfolded  here.  I  see  desires  which  find  no 
adequate  good  on  earth.  I  see  a  principle  of 
hope  always  pressing  forward  into  futurity. 
Here  are  marks  of  a  nature  not  made  wholly 
for  this  world;  and  how  does  Christianity 
agree  with  this  teaching  of  our  own  souls  ? 
Its  great  doctrine  is  that  of  a  higher  life, 
where  the  spiritual  germ  within  us  will  open  , 
for  ever,  and  where  the  immortal  good  after 
which  the  mind  aspires  will  prove  a  reality. 
Had  I  time,  I  might  survey  distinctly  the 
various  principles  of  the  soul— the  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  active— and  might  show 
you  how  Christianity  accords  with  them  all, 
enlarging  their  scope  and  energy,  proposing 
to  them  nobler  objects,  and  aiding  their 
development  by  the  impulse  of  a  boundless 
hope.  But,  commending  these  topics  to  your 
private  meditation,  I  will  take  but  one  more 
view  of  the  soul.    When  I  look  within,  I  see 
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stains  of  sin,  and  fears  and  forebodings  of 
giiilt ;  and  how  adapted  to  such  a  nature  is 
^  Christianity,  a  religion  which  contains  blood- 
•*  sealed  promises  of  forgiveness  to  the  peni- 
tent, and  which  proffers  heavenly  strength  to 
fortify  us  in  our  conflict  with  moral  evil !  I 
say,  then,  Christianity  consists  with  the  nature 
within  us  as  well  as  with  nature  around  us. 
The  highest  truths  in  respect  to  the  soul  are 
not  only  responded  to,  but  are  carried  out  by 
Christianity,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be  called 
the  perfection  of  reason. 

I  have  now  shown,  in  a  variety  of  particu- 
lars, that  Christianity  has  the  character  of 
consistency,  and  thus  satisfies  the  first  demand 
of  reason.  It  does  not  divide  the  mind 
against  itself— does  not  introduce  discord  into 
the  intellect,  by  proposing  doctrines  which 
our  consciousness  and  experience  repel.  But 
these  views  do  not  exhaust  the  present  topic. 
It  is  not  enough  to  speak  of  Christianity  as 
furnishing  views  which  harmonize  with  one 
another,  and  with  all  known  truth.  It  gives 
a  new  and  cheering  consistency  to  the  view  s 
with  which  we  are  furnished  by  the  universe. 
Nature  and  providence,  with  fdl  their  beauty, 
regularity,  and  beneficence,  have  yet  perplex- 
ing aspects.  Their  elements  are  often  seen  in 
conflict  with  one  another.  Sunshine  and 
storms,  pleasure  and  pain,  success  and  disas- 
ter, abundance  and  want,  health  and  sickness, 
life  and  death,  seem  to  ordinary  si)cctators  to 
be  mixed  together  confusedly  and  without  aim. 
Reason  desires  nothing  so  earnestly,  so  an.v- 
iously,  as  to  solve  the^  discordant  appear- 
ances, as  to  discover  some  great,  central, 
reconciling  truth,  around  which  they  may  be 
arranged,  and  from  which  they  may  borrow 
light  and  harmony.  This  deep  want  of  the 
rational  nature,  Christianity  has  supplied.  It 
has  disclosed  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  seem- 
ingly hostile  dispensations  of  providence,  and 
opened  to  the  mind  a  new  world  of  order, 
beauty,  and  benevolent  design.  Christianity, 
revealing,  as  it  does,  the  unbounded  mercy  ojf 
God  to  his  sinful  creatures ;  revealing  an  end- 
less futurity,  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the 
present  state  are  to  be  redressed,  and  which 
reduces  by  its  immensity  the  sorest  pains  of 
life  to  light  and  momentary  evils ;  revealing  a 
"  moral  perfection  which  is  worth  all  pain  and 
conflicts,  and  which  is  most  effecttially  and 
gloriously  won  amidst  suffering  and  tempta- 
tion ;  revealing  in  Jesus  Christ  the  sublimity 
and  rewards  of  tried  and  all-enduring  virtue ; 
revealing  in  him  the  Founder  of  a  new  moral 
kingdom  or  power,  which  is  destined  to  sub- 
due the  world  to  God ;  and  proffering  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  all  who  strive  to  build  up  in 
themselves  and  others  the  reign  of  truth  and 
virtue;  Christianity,  I  say,  by  these  revelations, 
as  p)oured  a  flood  of  light  over  nature  and 
-vidence,  and  harmonized  the  infinite  com- 


plexity of  the  works  and  ways  of  God.  Thus 
it  meets  the  first  want  of  the  rational  nature, 
the  craving  for  consistency  of  views.  It  is 
re*\son's  most  effectual  minister  and  friend. 
Is  it  not,  then,  eminently  a  rational  faith  ? 

Having  shown  that  Christianity  has  the 
character  of  consistency,  I  proceed  to  the 
second  mark  or  stamp  of  reason  on  a  re- 
ligion, that  is.  Universality;  and  this  I  claim 
for  Christianity.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  features  of  our  religion, 
and  so  obvious  and  striking  as  to  need  little 
illustration.    When  I  examine  the  doctrines, 

f)recepts,  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  discover, 
n  them  all,  this  character  of  universality.  I 
discover  nothing  narrow,  temporary,  local. 
The  Gospel  bears  the  stamp  of  no  particular 
age  or  country.  It  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  perishable  interests  of  communities 
or  individuals ;  but  appeals  to  the  spiritual, 
immortal,  imbounded  principle  in  human 
nature.  Its  aim  is  to  direct  the  mind  to  the 
Infinite  Being,  and  to  an  infinite  good.  It  is 
not  made  up,  like  other  religions,  of  precise 
forms  and  details  ;  but  it  inculcates  immu- 
table and  all-comprehendmg  principles  of 
duly,  leaving  every  man  to  apply  them  for 
himself  to  the  endless  variety  of  human  con- 
ditions. It  separates  from  God  the  partial 
limited  views  of  Judaism  and  heathenism, 
and  holds  Him  forth  in  the  sublime  attributes 
of  the  Universal  Father.  In  Uke  manner,  it 
inculcates  philanthropy  without  exceptions 
or  bounds ;  a  love  to  man  as  man,  a  love 
founded  on  that  immortal  nature  of  which 
all  men  partake,  and  which  binds  us  to  recog- 
nize in  each  a  child  of  God  and  a  brother. 
The  spirit  of  bigotry,  which  confines  its 
charity  to  a  sect,  and  the  spirit  of  aristocracy, 
whicli  looks  on  the  multitude  as  an  inferior 
race,  are  alike  rebuked  by  Christianity; 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  a 
narrow  and  superstitious  age,  taught,  what 
the  present  age  is  beginning  to  understand, 
that  all  men  are  essentially  equal,  and  that 
all  are  to  be  honoured,  because  made  for 
immortahty  and  endued  with  capacities  of 
ceaseless  improvement.  The  more  I  examine 
Christianity,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  its 
imiversality.  I  see  in  it  a  religion  made  for 
all  regions  and  all  times,  for  all  classes  and 
all  stages  of  society.  It  is  fitted,  not  to  the 
Asiatic  or  the  European,  but  to  the  essential 
principles  of  human  nature — to  man  under 
the  tropical  or  polar  skies,  to  all  descriptions 
of  intellect  anci  condition.  It  speaks  a  lan- 
guage which  all  men  need  and  all  can  under- 
stand ;  enjoins  a  virtue  which  is  man's  hap- 
piness and  glory  in  every  age  and  clime ; 
and  ministers  consolations  and  hopes  which 
answer  to  man's  universal  lot — to  the  suffer- 
ings, the  fear,  and  the  self-rebuke  which 
cleave  to  our  natuie  in  every  outward  change. 
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I  ice  in  It  ihe  light,  not  of  one  nation,  but  of 
t tie  world;  and  a  light  reaching  beyond  the 
world,  beyond  time,  to  higher  modes  of 
existence  and  to  an  interminable  futurity. 
Other  religions  have  been  intended  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  particular  countries  or 
times,  and  therefore  society  in  its  progress 
has  outgrown  them;  but  Christianity  meets 
more  and  more  the  wants  of  the  soul  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advancement  of  our  race,  and 
thus  proves  itself  to  be  eternal  truth.  After 
these  remarks,  may  I  not  claim  for  Chris- 
tianity that  character  of  universality  which  is 
I  lie  liigbest  distinction  of  reason  ?  To  under- 
stand fully  the  confirmation  which  these 
views  give  to  the  Gospel,  you  must  compare 
it  with  the  religions  prevalent  in  the  age  <rf 
Christ,  all  of  which  bore  the  marks  of  narrow, 
local,  temporary  institutions.  How  striking 
the  contrast  I  And  how  smgulur  the  fact, 
that  amid  this  darkness  there  spning  up  a 
religion  so  consistent  and  universal  as  to 
deserve  to  be  called  the  perfection  of  reason  I 

I  do  and  must  feel,  my  friends,  that  the 
claim  of  Christianity  to  the  honour  of  being 
a  rational  religion  is  fully  established.  As 
such  I  commend  il  to  you.  As  such  it  will 
more  and  more  approve  itself  in  proportion 
as  you  study  and  practise  it.  You  will  never 
find  cause  to  complain  that  by  adopting  it 
you  have  enslaved  or  degraded  your  highest 
powers.  Here,  then,  I  might  stop,  and 
fuight  consider  m^  work  as  done.  But  I  am 
aware  that  otijeclions  have  been  made  to  the 
rational  character  of  our  religion  which  may 
still  linger  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  hearers. 
A  brief  notice  of  these  may  aid  the  purpose, 
and  will  form  a  proper  conclusion,  of  this 
discourse. 

I  imagine  that  were  some  who  are  present 
to  speak,  tlicy  would  tell  me  that  if  Chris- 
tianity be  judged  by  its  fruits,  it  deserves  any 
cliaracter  but  that  of  rational.  I  should  be 
told  that  no  reUgion  has  borne  a  more  abun- 
dant harvest  of  extravagance  and  fanaticism. 
[  shoukl  be  told  that  reason  is  a  calm,  re- 
Hecting,  sotxir  principle,  and  I  should  be 
asked  whether  such  is  the  character  of  the 
Christianity  which  has  overspread  the  world. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  will  remind  me  of  the 
fe%-erish,  wild,  passionate  religion  which  is 
now  systcmati<»llv  dispersed  through  our 
country,  and  I  shall  be  asked  whether  a 
iv^em  under  Hhich  such  delusions  prevail 
can  bo  a  rational  one  ? 

To  tlie-iC  objections  I  answer,  You  say 
much  thnt  is  true.  I  grant  that  reason  is  a 
tulni  and  rcflc»cting  principle,  and  I  see  little 
c^Umness  or  reflection  among  many  who  take 
cKcJuiivnly  the  name  of  Christ,  liut  I  say, 
yuu  iiavc  no  right  to  confound  Christ  lanky 
^.iih  it-s  profeiiSurs.  This  relipiou,  as  you 
Li.*'*-,  l;a>  come  do»va  to  us  through  many 


ages  of  darkness,  during  which  it  must  have 
been  corrupted  and  obscured.  Common 
candour  retjuires  that  you  should  Judge  of  it 
as  it  came  from  its  Founder.  Go,  then,  to 
its  original  records;  place  yourselves  near 
Jesus,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  found  your- 
selv^  in  the  presence  of  so  calm  a  teacher. 
We  indeed  discern  in  Jesus  great  earnestness, 
but  joined  with  entire  self-control.  SensibiUty 
breathes  through  his  wliole  teaching  and  hfe, 
but  always  tempered  with  wisdom.  Amidst 
his  boldest  thoughts  and  expressions,  we 
discover  no  marks  of  uii^ovemed  feeling  or  a 
diseased  imagination.  Take,  as  an  example, 
his  longest  discourse,  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount.  How  weighty  the  thoughts  I  How 
grave  and  dignified  the  style  I  You  recollect 
that  the  multitude  were  astonished,  not  at  the 
passionate  vehemence,  but  at  the  authority, 
with  which  he  spoke.  Read  next  the  last 
discourse  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  St.  John's 
Gospel.  W  hat  a  deep  yet  mild  and  subdued 
tenderness  mingles  with  conscious  greatness 
in  that  wonderful  address  I  Take  what  is 
called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  Jesus  gave 
as  the  model  of  all  prayer  to  God.  Does 
that  countenance  fanatical  fervour  or  violent 
appeals  to  oiu"  Creator?  Let  me  further  ask, 
Does  Jesus  anywhere  place  religion  in  tumul- 
tuous, ungovemed  emotion?  Does  be  not 
teach  us  that  obedience,  not  feeling,  marks 
and  constitutes  true  piety,  and  that  the  most 
acceptable  offering  to  God  is  to  exercise  mercy 
to  our  fellow-creatures?  When  I  compare 
the  clamorous  preaching  and  p:issionate 
declamation  too  common  in  the  Christian 
world,  with  the  composed  dignity,  tlie  deli- 
berate wisdom,  the  freedom  from  all  extra- 
vagance, which  characterized  Jesus,  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  contrast ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  fiery  zealot  is  no  representative  of 
Christianity. 

I  have  done  with  the  first  objection ;  but 
another  class  of  objections  is  often  urged 
against  the  reasonable  character  of  our  reli- 
gion. It  has  been  strenuously  maintained 
that  Christianity  contains  particular  doctrines 
which  arc  irrational,  and  which  involve  the 
whole  religion  to  which  they  are  essential  in 
their  own  condemnation.  To  this  class  of 
objections  1  have  a  short  reply.  I  insist  that 
these  offensive  doctrines  do  not  belong  to 
Christianity,  but  arc  human  additions,  and 
therefore  do  not  derogate  from  its  reason- 
ableness and  truth.  What  is  tlie  doctrine 
most  frpf|uently  adduced  to  fix  the  charge 
of  irrationality  on  the  Gosi^cl?  It  is  the 
Trinity.  This  is  pronounced  by  the  uuIm;- 
liever  a  gross  oftence  to  reason.  It  teaches 
that  there  is  one  Ood,  and  yet  that  there  are 
three  dj\  ioc  uorsons.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine these  three  persons  perform  different 
olhceb  and  sustain  ditterent  relations  to  t;i'-li 
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other.  One  is  Father,  another  his  Son.  One 
sends,  another  is  sent.  They  love  each  other, 
converse  with  each  other,  and  make  a  cove- 
nant with  each  other;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
distinctions,  they  are,  according  to  the  doctrine, 
not  different  beings,  but  one  being,  one  and 
the  same  God.  "Is  this  a  rational  doc- 
trine?" has  often  been  the  question  of  the 
objector  to  Christianity.  I  answer.  No.  I 
can  as  easily  believe  that  the  whole  human 
race  are  one  man,  as  that  three  infinite  per- 
sons, performing  such  different  offices,  are 
one  God.  But  I  maintain  that,  because  the 
Trinity  is  irrational,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  same  reproach  belongs  to  Christianity; 
for  this  doctrine  is  no  part  of  the  Christian 
religion.  I  know  there  are  passages  which 
are  continually  quoted  in  its  defence;  but 
allow  me  to  prove  doctrines  in  the  same  way 
— that  is,  by  detaching  texts  from  their  con- 
nection and  interpreting  them  without  refer- 
ence to  the  general  current  of  Scripture — and 
I  can  prove  anything  and  everything  from 
the  Bible.  I  can  prove  that  God  has  human 
passions.  I  can  prove  transubstantiation, 
which  is  taught  much  more  explicitly  than 
the  Trinity.  Detached  texts  prove  nothing. 
Christ  is  called  God ;  the  same  title  is  given 
to  Moses  and  to  rulers.  Christ  has  said,  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one ;  "  so  he  prayed  that 
all  his  disciples  might  be  one,  meaning  not 
one  and  the  same  being,  but  one  in  affection 
and  purpose.  I  ask  you,  before  you  judge 
on  this  point,  to  read  the  Scriptiu^s  as  a 
whole,  and  to  inquire  into  their  general  strain 
and  teaching  in  regard  to  Christ.  I  find  him 
uniformly  distinguishing  between  himself 
and  God,  calling  himself,  not  God  the  Son, 
but  the  Son  of  God— <x>ntinually  speaking  of 
himself  as  sent  by  God,  continually  referring 
his  power  and  miracles  to  God.  I  hear  him 
saying  that  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing, 
and  praying  to  his  B'ather  under  the  character 
of  the  only  true  God.  Such  I  affirm  to  be 
the  tenor,  the  current,  the  general  strain  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  the  scattered  pas- 
sages on  which  a  different  doctrine  is  built 
should  have  no  weight  against  this  host  of 
witnesses.  Do  not  rest  your  faith  on  a  few 
texts.  Sometimes  these  favourite  texts  are 
no  part  of  Scripture.  For  example,  the 
famous  passage  on  which  the  Trinity  mainly 
rests,  "There  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one," — this  text, 
I  say,  though  found  at  present  in  John's 
Epistle,  and  read  in  our  churches,  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  ablest  critics  a  forgery; 
and  a  vast  majority  of  the  educated  ministers 
of  this  country  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a 
part  of  Scripture.  Suffer  no  man,  then,  to 
select  texts  for  you  as  decisive  of  religious 
controversies.     Read  the   whole  record  for 


yourselves,  and  possess  yourselves  of  its 
general  import.  I  am  very  desirous  to  sepa- 
rate the  doctrine  in  question  from  Christianity, 
because  it  fastens  the  charge  of  irrationality 
on  the  whole  religion.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Jews  will  not  hear  of  a  Trinity.  I  have 
seen  in  the  countenance,  and  heard  in  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  the  horror  with  which 
that  people  shrink  from  the  doctrine  that  God 
died  on  the  cross.  Mahometans,  too,  \vhen 
they  hear  this  opinion  from  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, repeat  the  first  article  of  their  faith, 
"  There  is  one  God ;  "  and  look  with  pity  or 
scorn  on  the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  deserters  of 
the  plainest  and  greatest  truth  of  religion. 
Even  the  Indian  of  our  wilderness,  who  wor- 
ships the  Great  Spirit,  has  charged  absurdity 
on  the  teacher  who  has  gone  to  indoctrinate 
him  in  a  trinity.  How  many,  too,  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  have  suspected  the  whole  reli- 
gion for  this  one  error.  Believing,  then,  as  I 
do,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  my 
allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  calls  me  openly  to 
withstand  it.  In  so  doing  I  would  wound  no 
man's  feelings.  I  doubt  not,  that  they  who 
adopt  this  doctrine  intend,  equally  with  those 
who  oppose  it,  to  render  homage  to  the  truth 
and  service  to  Christianity.  They  think  that 
their  peculiar  faith  gives  new  interest  to  the 
character  and  new  authority  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  But  they  grievously  err.  The 
views  by  which  they  hope  to  build  up  love 
towards  Christ  detract  from  the  perfection  of 
his  Father;  and  I  fear  that  the  kind  of  piety 
which  prevails  now  in  the  Christian  world 
bears  witness  to  the  sad  influence  of  this 
obscuration  of  the  true  glory  of  God.  We 
need  not  desert  reason  or  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity to  insure  the  purest,  deepest  love 
towards  the  only  true  God,  or  towards  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  He  has  sent  for  our  redemption. 
I  have  named  one  doctrine  which  is  often 
urged  against  Christianity  as  irrational.  There 
is  one  more  on  which  I  would  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. Christianity  has  often  been  reproached 
with  teaching  that  God  brings  men  into  life 
totally  depraved,  and  condemns  immense 
multitudes  to  everlasting  misery  for  sins  to 
which  their  nature  has  irresistibly  impelled 
them.  This  is  said  to  be  irrational,  and  con- 
sequently such  must  be  the  religion  which 
teaches  it.  I  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to 
vindicate  this  theological  fiction.  A  more 
irrational  doctrine  could  not,  I  think,  be  con- 
trived; and  it  is  something  worse — it  is  as 
immoral  in  its  tendency  as  it  is  unreasonable. 
It  is  suited  to  alienate  men  from  God  and 
from  t)ne  another.  Were  it  really  believed 
(which  it  cannot  be),  men  would  look  up 
with  dread  and  detestation  to  the  Author  of 
their  being,  and  look  round  with  horror  on 
their  fellow-creatures.    It  would  dissolve  so- 
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dety.  Were  men  to  see  in  one  another 
wholly  corrupt  beings  —  incarnate  fiends, 
without  one  genuine  virtue — society  would 
become  as  repulsive  as  a  den  of  lions  or  a 
nest  of  vipers.  All  confidence,  esteem,  love, 
wouUl  die;  and  without  these  the  interest. 
Charm,  and  worth  of  existence  would  expire. 
What  a  pang  would  shoot  through  a  parent's 
heart  if  he  were  to  see  in  the  smUing  infant  a 
moral  being-  continually  and  wholly  prepense 
to  sin,  in  whose  mind  were  thickly  sown  the 
seeds  of  hatred  to  'God  and  goodness,  and 
who  had  commenced  his  existence  under  the 
curse  of  his  Creator !  What  good  man  could 
consent  to  be  a  parent  if  his  oflfepring  were  to 
be  bom  to  this  ii\finitely  wretched  inheritance  ? 
I  say  the  doctrine  is  of  immoral  tendency; 
but  I  do  not  say  that  they  who  profess  it  are 
immond.  The  truth  is  that  none  do  or  can 
bold  it  in  its  full  and  proper  import.  I  have 
seen  its  advocates  smile  as  benignantly  on  the 
child  whom  their  creed  has  i^ade  a  demon  as 
if  it  were  an  angel ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
mingling  with  their  fellow-creatures  as  cor- 
dially and  confidingly  as  if  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity  had  never  entered  their  ears. 
Perhaps  the  most  mischievous  effect  of  the 
doctrine  is  the  dishonour  which  it  has  thrown 
on  Christianity.  This  dishonour  I  would  wipe 
away.  Christianity  teaches  no  such  doctrine. 
Where  do  you  find  it  in  the  New  Testament  ? 
Did  Jesus  teach  it  when  he  took  little  children 
in  his  arras  and  blessed  them,  and  said,  "  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God?"  Did  Paul 
teach  it  when  he  spoke  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
have  not  the  law  or  a  written  revelation,  but 
who  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law  ?  Christianity  indeed  speaks  strongly  of 
human  guilt,  but  alwap  treats  men  as  beings 
who  have  the  power  of  doing  right,  and  who 
have  come  into  existence  under  the  smile  of 
their  Creator. 

I  have  now  completed  my  vindication  of  the 
claim  of  the  Gospel  to  the  character  of  a 
rational  religion  ;  and  my  aim  has  been,  not 
to  serve  a  party,  but  the  cause  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity.  At  the  present  day,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  duties  of  its  friends  is,  to 
rescue  it  from  the  reproach  of  waging  war 
with  reason.  The  character  of  our  age  de- 
mands this.  There  have  been  times  when 
Christianity,  though  loaded  with  unreason- 
able doctrines,  retained  its  hold  on  men's 
ikith  ;  for  men  had  not  learned  to  think. 
They  received  their  religion  as  children  learn 
the  catechism ;  they  substituted  the  priest  for 
their  own  understandings,  and  cared  neither 
what  nor  why  they  believed.  Hut  that  day  is 
gone  by;  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  has 
succeeded  it  is  subjecting  Christianity  to  a 
scrutiny  more  and  more  severe ;  and  if  this 
religion  cannot  vindicate  itself  to  the  reflect- 


ing, the  calm,  the  wise,  as  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice, it  cannot  stand.  Fanatical  sects  may, 
for  a  time,  spread  an  intolerant  excitement 
through  a  community,  and  impose  silence  on 
tlie  objections  of  the  sceptical.  But  fanaticism 
is  the  epidemic  of  a  season ;  it  wastes  itself 
by  its  own  violence.  Sooner  or  later  the  voice 
of  reflection  will  be  heard.  Men  will  ask, 
What  are  the  claims  of  Christianity?  Does 
it  bear  the  marks  of  truth  ?  And  if  it  be  found 
to  war  with  nature  and  reason,  it  will  be,  and 
it  ought  to  be,  abandoned.  On  this  ground, 
I  am  anxious  that  Christianity  should  be 
cleared  from  all  human  additions  and  ccrrup- 
tions.  If  indeed  irrational  doctrines  belong 
to  it,  then  I  have  no  desire  to  separate  them 
from  it.  I  have  no  desire,  for  the  sake  of  up- 
holding the  Gospel,  to  wrap  up  and  conceal, 
much  less  to  deny,  any  of  its  real  principles. 
Did  I  think  that  it  was  burdened  with  one 
irrational  doctrine,  I  would  say  so,  and  I 
would  leave  it,  as  I  found  it,  with  this  mill- 
stone round  its  neck.  But  I  know  nonesuch. 
I  meet,  indeed,  some  difficulties  in  the  narra- 
tive part  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  there 
are  arguments  in  the  Epistles  which,  however 
suited  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  they  were  first 
addressed,  are  not  apparently  adapted  to  men 
at  large;  but  I  see  not  a  principle  of  the 
religion  which  my  reason,  calmly  and  im- 
partially exercised,  pronounces  inconsistent 
with  any  great  truth.  1  have  the  strongest 
conviction  that  Christianity  is  reason  in  its 
most  perfect  form,  and  therefore  I  plead  for 
its  disengagement  from  the  irrational  addi- 
tions with  which  it  has  been  clogged  for  ages. 
With  these  views  of  Christianity,  I  do  and 
I  must  hold  it  fast.  I  cannot  surrender  it  to 
the  cavils  or  scof&  of  infidelity.  I  do  not 
blush  to  own  it,  for  it  is  a  rational  religion. 
It  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  intellect  as  well  as 
those  of  the  heart.  I  know  that  men  of  strong 
minds  have  opposed  it.  But,  as  if  Providence 
intended  that  their  sophistry  should  carry  a 
refutation  on  its  own  front,  they  have  gene- 
rally fallen  into  errors  so  gross  and  degrading 
as  to  prove  them  to  be  anything  rather  than 
the  apostles  of  reason.  When  1  go  from  the 
study  of  Christianity  to  their  writings,  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  passing  from  the  warm  bright  sun 
into  a  chilling  twilight  which  too  often  deepens 
into  utter  darkness.  I  am  not,  then,  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel.  I  see  it  glorified  by  the  hostile 
systems  which  are  reared  for  its  destruction. 
I  follow  Jesus,  because  he  is  eminently  "the 
Light;"  and  I  doubt  not  that,  to  his  true 
disciples,  he  will  be  a  guide  to  that  world 
where  the  obscurities  of  our  present  state  will 
be  dispersed,  and  where  reason  as  well  as 
virtue  will  be  unfolded  under  the  quickening 
influence  and  in  the  more  manifest  presence  of 
God. 
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Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  tJie  Rev.  F,  A.  Farley,  Providmce, 

R.  /.,  1828. 


EPHBSIANS  r.-x :  "  B*  ye  therefor*  followers  of  God,  as 
dear  children  '* 

To  promote  true  religion  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  For  this  it  was  or- 
dained. On  the  present  occasion,  therefore, 
when  a  new  teacher  is  to  be  given  to  the 
church,  a  discourse  on  the  character  of  true 
religion  uill  not  be  inappropriate.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  shall  attempt,  in  the  limits  to 
which  I  am  now  confined,  to  set  before  you 
all  its  properties,  signs,  and  operations ;  for 
in  so  doing  I  should  burden  your  memories 
with  divisions  and  vague  generalities  as  unin- 
teresting as  they  would  be  unprofitable.  My 
purpose  is  to  select  one  view  of  the  subject 
which  seems  to  me  of  primary  dignity  and 
importance ;  and  I  select  this  because  it  is 
greatly  neglected,  and  because  I  attribute  to 
this  neglect  much  of  the  inefficacy  and  many 
of  the  corruptions  of  religion. 

The  text  calls  us  to  follow  or  imitate  God, 
to  seek  accordance  with  or  likeness  to  Him ; 
and  to  do  this  not  fearfully  and  faintly,  but 
with  the  spirit  and  hope  of  beloved  children. 
The  doctrine  which  I  propose  to  illustrate  is 
derived  immediately  from  these  words,  and 
is  incorporated  with  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment. I  at!irm,  and  would  maintain,  that 
true  religion  consii»ts  in  proposing  as  our 
great  end  a  growing  likeness  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  Its  noblest  influence  consists  in 
making  us  more  and  more  partakers  of  the 
Divinity.  For  this  it  is  to  be  preached. 
Religious  instruction  should  aim  chiefly  to 
turn  men's  aspirations  and  efforts  to  that 
perfection  of  the  soul  which  constitutes  it  a 
bright  image  of  God.  Sucli  is  the  topic  now 
to  be  discussed;  and  I  implore  Him  whose 
glory  I  seek  to  aid  me  in  unfolding  and  en- 
forcing it  with  simplicity  and  clearness,  with 
a  calm  and  pure  zeal,  and  with  imfeigned 
charity. 

I  begin  with  observing,  what  all  indeed  will 
understand,  that  the  likeness  to  God  of  which 
I  propose  to  speak  belongs  to  man's  higher 
or  spiritual  nature.  It  has  its  foundation  in 
the  original  and  essential  capacities  of  the 
mind.  In  proportion  as  these  are  unfolded 
by  right  and  vigorous  exertion,  it  is  extended 
and  brightened.  In  proportion  as  these  lie 
dormant,  it  is  obscured.  In  proportion  as 
they  are  perverted  and  overpowered  by  the 
appetites  and  passions,  it  is  blotted  out.  In 
truth,  moral  evil,  if  unresisted  and  habitual, 
may  so  blight  and  lay  waste  these  capacities, 


that  the  image  of  God  in  roan  may  seem  to 
be  wholly  destroyed. 

The  importance  of  this  assimilation  to  our 
Creator  is  a  topic  which  needs  no  laboured 
discussion.  All  men,  of  whatever  name,  or 
sect,  or  opinion,  will  meet  me  on  this  ground. 
All,  I  presume,  will  allow  that  no  good  in  tlie 
compaiss  of  the  imiverse,  or  within  the  gift  of 
omnipotence,  can  be  compared  to  a  resem- 
blance of  God,  or  to  a  partkipation  of  his 
attributes.  I  fear  no  contradiction  here. 
Likeness  to  God  is  the  supreme  gift.  He  can 
communicate  nothing  so  precious,  glorious, 
blessed  as  Himself.  To  hold  intellectual  and 
moral  affinity  with  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
partake  his  spirit,  to  be  his  children  by  deri- 
vations of  kindred  excellence,  to  bear  a  grow- 
ing conformity  to  the  perfection  which  we 
adore — ^this  is  a  felicity  which  obscures  and 
annihilates  all  other  good. 

It  is  only  in  proportion  to  this  likeness  tljat 
we  can  enjoy  either  God  or  the  imiverse.  That 
God  can  be  known  and  enjoyed  only  through 
sympathy  or  kindred  attributes,  is  a  doctrine 
which  even  Gentile  philosc^hy  discerned. 
That  the  pure  in  heart  can  alone  see  and  com- 
mune with  the  pure  Divinity,  was  thesubhme 
instruction  of  ancient  sages  as  well  as  of  in- 
spired prophets.  It  is  indeed  the  lesson  of 
daily  experience.  To  understand  a  great  and 
good  being,  we  must  have  the  seeds  of  the 
same  excellence.  How  quickly,  by  what  an 
instinct,  do  accordant  minds  recognize  one 
another  1  No  attraction  is  so  powerful  as  that 
which  subsists  between  the  truly  wise  and 
good ;  whilst  the  brightest  excellence  is  lost 
on  those  who  have  nothing  congenial  in  their 
own  breasts.  God  becomes  a  real  being  to 
us  in  proportion  as  his  own  nature  is  unfolded 
within  us.  To  a  man  who  is  growing  in  the 
likeness  of  God,  faith  begins  even  here  to 
change  into  vision.  He  carries  within  him- 
self a  proof  of  a  Deity  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  experience.  He  more  than 
believes,  he  fe«ls  the  Divine  presence;  and 
gradually  rises  to  an  intercourse  with  his 
Maker  to  which  it  is  not  irreverent  to  apply 
the  name  of  friendship  and  intimacy.  The 
Apostle  John  intended  to  express  this  truth, 
when  he  tells  us  that  he  in  whom  a  principle 
of  divine  charity  or  benevolence  has  become  a 
habit  and  life  "  dwells  in  God  and  God  in  him." 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  likeness  to  God  is  the 
true  and  only  preparation  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  universe.      In  proportion  as  we  ^- 
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proach  and  rr';cmblc  the  mind  of  GckI,  we  are 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  creation  ;  for 
in  that  proportion  wc  possess  the  principles 
from  which  the  unrverse  sprang;  we  carry 
within  ourselves  the  perfections  of  which  its 
beauty,  magnificence,  order,  benevolent  adap- 
tations, and  boundless  purposes  are  the  results 
and  manifestations.  God  unfolds  Himself  in 
his  works  to  a  kindred  mind.  It  is  possible 
that  the  brevity  of  these  hints  may  expose  to 
the  charge  of  mysticism  what  seems  to  me 
the  calmest  and  clearest  truth.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  every  reflecting  man  will  feel  that 
likeness  to  God  must  be  a  principle  of  sym- 
pathy or  accordance  with  his  creation;  for 
the  creation  is  a  birth  and  shining  forth  of 
the  Divine  Mind,  a  work  through  which  his 
spirit  breathes.  In  proportion  as  we  receive 
this  spirit  we  possess  within  ourselves  the  ex- 
planation of  what  we  see.  We  discern  more 
and  more  of  God  in  everything,  from  the 
frail  flower  to  the  everlasting  stars.  Even  in 
evil,  that  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the 
creation,  we  discern  rays  of  light  and  hope, 
and  gradually  come  to  see  in  suffering  and 
temptation  proofs  and  instruments  of  the  sub- 
limest  purposes  of  Wisdom  and  Love. 

I  have  offered  these  very  imperfect  views 
that  I  may  show  the  great  importance  of  the 
doctrine  which  I  am  solicitous  to  enforce. 
I  would  teach  that  likeness  to  God  is  a  good 
so  unutterably  surpassing  all  other  good,  that 
whoever  admits  it  as  attainable  must  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  life.  I  would 
show  that  the  highest  and  happiest  office  of 
religion  is  to  bring  the  mind  into  growing 
accordance  with  God;  and  that  by  the  ten- 
dency of  religious  systems  to  this  end  their 
truth  and  worth  are  to  be  chiefly  tried. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  man  as  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  in  calling  us  to  imitate 
Him,  use  bold  and  figurative  language.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  danger  from  too 
literal  an  interpretation ;  that  God  is  an  un- 
approachable being ;  that  I  am  not  warranted 
in  ascribing  to  man  a  like  nature  to  the 
Divine ;  that  we  and  all  things  illustrate  the 
Creator  by  contrast,  not  by  resemblance ;  that 
religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  convictions 
and  acknowledgments  of  utter  worthlcssness; 
and  that  to  talk  of  the  greatness  and  divinity 
of  the  human  soul  is  to  inflate  that  pride 
through  which  Satan  fell,  and  through  which 
man  involves  himself  in  that  fallen  spirit's 
ruin. 

I  answer  that,  to  r.%e,  Scripture  and  reason 
hold  a  different  language.  In  Christianity 
particularly  I  meet  perpetual  testimonies  to 
the  divinity  of  human  nature.  This  whole 
religion  expresses  an  infinite  concern  of  God 
for  the  human  soul,  and  teaches  that  I  Ic  deems 
no  methods  too  expensive  for  its  recovery  and 


exaltation.  Christianity  with  one  voice  calls 
me  to  turn  my  regards  and  care  to  the  spirit 
within  me,  as  of  more  worth  than  the  whole 
outward  world.  It  calls  us  to  **  be  perfect  as 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect ; "  and  every- 
where, in  the  sublimity  of  its  precepts,  it 
implies  and  recognizes  the  sublime  capacities 
of  the  being  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  It 
assures  us  that  human  virtue  is  "in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price,','  and  speaks  of  the 
return  of  a  human  being  to  virtue  as  an  event 
which  increases  the  joy  of  heaven.  In  the 
New  Testament  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  brightness  of  his  glory,  the  express  and 
imsullied  image  of  the  Divinity,  is  seen 
mingling  with  men  as  a  friend  and  brother. 
oflFering  himself  as  their  example,  and  pro- 
mising to  his  true  followers  a  share  in  all  his 
splendours  and  joys.  In  the  New  Testament 
God  is  said  to  communicate  his  own  spirit 
and  all  his  fulness  to  the  human  soul.  In 
the  New  Testament  man  is  exhorted  to  aspire 
after  "honour,  glory,  and  immortality  ;"  and 
Heaven,  a  word  expressing  the  nearest 
approach  to  God  and  a  divine  happiness,  is 
everywhere  proposed  as  the  end  of  his  being. 
In  truth,  the  very  essence  of  Christian  faith 
is  that  we  trust  in  God's  mercv  as  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  for  a  state  of  celestial  purity  in 
which  we  shall  grow  for  ever  in  the  likeness, 
and  knowledge,  and  enjoyment  of  the  Infinite 
Father.  Lofty  views  of  the  nature  of  man 
are  bound  up  and  interwoven  with  the  whole 
Christian  system.  Say  not  that  these  are  at 
war  with  humility;  for  who  was  ever  humbler 
than  Jesus,  and  yet  who  ever  possessed  such 
a  consciousness  of  greatness  and  divinity? 
Say  not  that  man's  business  is  to  think  of  his 
sin  and  not  of  his  dignity;  for  great  sin 
implies  a  great  capacity ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  a 
noble  nature ;  and  no  man  can  be  deeply  and 
rationally  contrite,  but  he  who  feels  that  In 
wrong-doing  he  has  resisted  a  divine  voice, 
and  warred  against  a  divine  principle  in  his 
own  soul.— I  need  not,  I  trust,  pursue  the 
argument  from  revelation.  There  is  an  argu- 
ment from  nature  and  reason  which  seems  to 
me  so  convincing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so 
fitted  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  man's  pos- 
session of  a  like  nature  to  God,  that  I  shall 
pass  at  once  to  its  exposition. 

That  man  has  a  kindred  natim;  with  God, 
and  may  bear  most  important  and  ennobling 
relations  to  Him,  seems  to  me  to  be  estab- 
lished by  a  striking  proof.  This  proof  you 
will  understand  by  considering,  for  a  moment, 
how  we  obtain  our  ideas  of  God.  Whence 
come  the  conceptions  which  we  include  under 
that  august  name?  Whence  do  we  derive 
our  knowledge  of  the  attributes  and  perfec- 
tions which  constitute  the  Supreme  Being? 
I  answer,  we  derive  them  from  our  own  souls. 
The  divine  attributes  are  first  developed  in 
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ourselves,  and  thence  transferred  to  our 
Creator.  The  idea  of  God,  sublime  and 
awful  as  it  is,  is  the  idea  of  our  own  spiritual 
nature  purified  and  enlarged  to  infinity.  In 
ourselves  are  the  elements  of  the  Divinity. 
God.  then,  does  not  sustain  a  figurative  re- 
semblance to  man.  It  is  the  resemblance  of 
a  parent  to  a  child,  the  likeness  of  a  kindred 
nature. 

We  call  God  a  Mind.  He  has  revealed 
Himself  as  a  Spirit.  But  what  do  we  know 
of  mind  but  through  the  imfolding  of  this 
principle  in  our  own  breasts?  That  im- 
bounded  spiritual  energy  which  we  call  God 
is  conceived  by  us  only  through  conscious- 
ness, through  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. — 
We  ascribe  thought  or  intelligence  to  the 
Deity,  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  attributes. 
And  what  means  this  language?  These 
terms  we  have  framed  to  express  operations  or 
faculties  of  our  own  souls.  Fhe  Infinite  Light 
would  be  for  ever  hidden  from  us  did  not 
kindred  rays  dawn  and  brighten  within  us. 
God  is  another  name  for  human  intelligence 
raised  above  all  error  and  imperfection,  and 
extended  to  all  possible  truth. 

The  same  is  true  of  God's  goodness.  How 
do  we  understand  this  but  by  the  principle  of 
love  implanted  in  the  human  breast  ?  Whence 
is  it  that  this  divine  attribute  is  so  faintly 
comprehended,  but  from  the  feeble  develop- 
ment of  it  in  the  multitude  of  men?  Who 
can  understand  the  strength,  purity,  fulness, 
and  extent  of  divine  philanthropy,  but  he 
in  whom  selfishness  has  been  swallowed  up 
in  love? 

•  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity.  These  are  comprehended 
by  us  only  through  our  own  moral  nature. 
It  is  conscience  within  us  which,  by  its 
approving  and  condemning  voice,  interprets 
to  us  God's  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  sin  ; 
and  without  conscience,  these  glorious  con- 
ceptions would  never  have  opened  on  the 
mind.-r  It  is  the  lawgiver  in  our  own  breasts 
which  gives  us  the  idea  of  divine  authority, 
and  binds  us  to  obey  it.  The  soul,  by  its 
sense  of  right,  or  its  perception  of  moral 
distinctions,  b  clothed  with  sovereignty  over 
itself,  and  throiigh  this  alone  it  understands 
and  recognizes  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe. 
Men,  as  by  a  natural  inspiration,  have  agreed 
to  speak  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God, 
as  the  Divinity  within  us.  This  principle, 
reverently  obeyed,  makes  us  more  and  more 
partakers  of  the  moral  perfection  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  of  that  veiy  excellence  which 
constitutes  the  rightfulness  of  his  sceptre, 
and  enthrones  Him  over  the  universe.  With- 
out this  inward  law  we  should  be  as  incapable 
of  receiving  a  law  from  Heaven  as  the  bmte. 
Without  this  the  thunders  of  Sinai  might 
startle  the  outward  ear,  but  would  have  no 


meaning,  no  authority  to  the  mind.  I  hare 
expressed  here  a  great  truth.  Nothing  teaches 
so  encouragingly  our  relation  and  resemblance 
to  God :  for  tne  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being 
is  eminently  moral.  We  blind  ourselves  to 
his  chief  splendour  if  we  think  dhly  or  mainly 
of  his  power,  and  overlook  those  attributes  of 
rectitude  and  goodness  to  which  He  subjects 
his  omnipotence,  and  which  are  the  founda- 
tions and  very  substance  of  his  universal  and 
immutable  Law.  And  are  these  attributes 
revealed  to  us  through  the  principles  and  con- 
victions of  our  own  souls?  Do  we  under- 
stand through  sympathy  God's  perception  of 
the  right,  the  good,  the  holy,  the  just  ?  Then 
with  what  propriety  is  it  said  that  in  his  own 
image  He  made  man ! 

I  am  aware  that  it  maybe  objected  to  these 
views,  that  we  receive  our  idea  of  God  from 
the  universe,  from  his  works,  and  not  so  ex- 
clusively from  our  own  souls.  The  universe, 
I  know,  is  full  of  God.  The  heavens  and 
earth  declare  his  glory.  In  other  words,  the 
effects  and  signs  of  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, are  apparent  through  the  whole  creation. 
But  apparent  to  what  ?  Not  to  the  outward 
eye,  not  to  the  acutest  organs  of  sense,  but 
to  a  kindred  mind,  which  interprets  the  uni- 
verse by  itself.  It  is  only  through  that  energy 
of  thought  by  which  we  adapt  various  and 
complicated  means  to  distant  ends,  and  give 
harmony  and  a  common  bearing  to  multiplied 
exertions,  that  we  imderstand  the  creative  in- 
telligence which  has  established  the  order, 
dependencies,  and  harmony  of  nature.  Wc 
see  God  around  us  because  He  dwelk  within 
us.  It  is  by  a  kindred  wisdom  that  we  dis- 
cern his  wisdom  in  his  works.  The  brute, 
with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours,  looks  on  the 
universe ;  and  the  page  which  to  us  is  radiant 
with  characters  of  greatness  and  goodness  is 
to  him  a  blank.  In  truth,  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  God's  works  are  revealed  to  the  mind 
by  a  light  beaming  from  itself.  We  discern 
the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in  the  universe 
by  accordance  of  nature,  and  enjoy  them 
through  sympathy.  I  hardly  need  observe  that 
these  remarks  in  relation  to  the  universe  apply 
with  equal  if  not  greater  force  to  revelation. 

I  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objection, 
which  to  many  may  seem  strong.  It  will  be 
said  that  these  various  attributes  of  which  I 
have  spoken  exist  in  God  in  infinite  perfec- 
tion, and  that  this  destroys  all  affinity  between 
the  human  and  the  Divine  mind.  To  this  I 
have  two  replies.  In  the  first  place,  an  attri- 
bute by  becoming  perfect  does  not  part  with 
its  essence.  Love,  wisdom,  power,  and  purity 
do  not  change  their  nature  by  enlargement. 
If  they  did,  we  should  lose  the  Supreme 
Being  through  his  very  infinity.  Our  ideas 
of  Him  woukl  fade  away  into  mere  sounds. 
For  example,  if  wisdom  in  God,  because  un« 
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bounded,  have  no  affinity  ^ith  that  attribute 
in  man,  why  apply  to  Him  that  term  ?  It 
must  signify  nothing.  Let  me  ask  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  we  discern  the  marks 
of  intelligence  in  the  universe?  We  mean 
that  we  meet  there  the  proofs  of  a  mind  like 
our  own.  We  certainly  discern  proofs  of  no 
other ;  so  that  to  deny  this  doctrine  would  be 
to  deny  the  evidences  of  a  God,  and  utterly 
to  subvert  the  foimdations  of  religious  belief. 
What  man  can  examine  the  structure  of  a  plant 
or  an  animal,  and  see  the  adaptation  of  its 
parts  to  each  other  and  to  common  ends,  and* 
not  feel  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligence 
akin  to  his  own,  and  that  he  traces  these 
marks  of  design  by  the  same  spiritual  energy 
in  which  they  had  their  origin  ? 

But  I  would  offer  another  answer  to  this 
objection,  that ,  God's  infinity  places  Him 
beyond  the  resemblance  and  approach  of 
man.  "I  affirm,  and  trust  that  I  do  not  speak 
too  strongly,  that  there  are  traces  of  infinity 
in  the  human  mind ;  and  that  in  this  very 
respect  it  bears  a  likeness  to  God.  '  The  very 
conception  of  infinity  is  the  mark  of  a  nature 
to  which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  This 
thought,  indeed,  comes  to  us  not  so  much 
from  abroad  as  from  our  own  souls.  We 
ascribe  this  attribute  to  God,  because  we 
possess  capacities  and  wants  which  only  an 
unbounded  being  can  hll,  and  because  we  are 
conscious  of  a  tendency  in  spiritual  faculties 
to  unlimited  expansion.  We  believe  in  the 
Divine  infinity  through  something  congenial 
with  it  in  our  own  breasts.  I  hope  I  speak 
clearly,  and  if  not,  I  would  ask  those  to 
whom  I  am  obscure  to  pause  before  they 
condemn.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  soul,  in 
all  its  higher  actions,  in  original  thought,  in 
the  creations  of  genius,  in  the  soarings  of 
imagination,  in  its  love  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, in  its  aspirations  after  a  pure  and  un- 
known joy,  and  especially  in  disinterested- 
ness, in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  in 
enlightened  devotion,  has  a  character  of  in- 
finity. There  is  often  a  depth  in  human  love 
which  may  be  strictly  called  unfathomable. 
There  is  sometimes  a  lofty  strength  in  moral 
principle  which  all  the  power  of  the  outward 
universe  cannot  overcome.  There  seems  a 
might  within  which  can  more  than  balance 
all  might  without.  There  is,  too,  a  piety 
which  swells  into  a  transport  too  vast  for 
utterance,  and  into  an  immeasurable  joy.  I 
am  speaking,  indeed,  of  what  is  uncommon, 
but  still  of  realities.  We  see,  however,  the 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  the  infinite  in  more 
farailar  and  ordinary  forms.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  delight  which  we  find  in  the  vast 
scenes  of  nature,  in  prospects  which  spread 
around  us  without  limits,  in  the  immensity  of 
the  heavens  and  the  ocean,  and  especially  in 
the  rush  and  roar  of  miG;hty  winds,  waves. 


and  torrents,  when,  amidst  oiur  deep  awe,  a 
power  within  seems  to  respond  to  the  omni- 
potence around  us.  The  same  principle  is 
seen  in  the  delight  ministered  to  us  by  works 
of  fiction  or  of  imaginative  art,  in  which  our 
own  nature  is  set  before  us  in  more  than 
human  beauty  and  power.  In  truth,  the  soul 
is  always  bursting  its  limits.  It  thirsts  con- 
tinually for  wider  knowledge.  It  rushes  for- 
ward to  untried  happiness.  It  has  deep  wants 
which  nothing  Umited  can  appease.  Its  true 
element  and  end  is  an  unbounded  good. 
Thus,  God's  infinity  has  its  image  in  the 
soul ;  and  through  the  soul,  much  more  than 
through  the  imiverse,  we  arrive  at  this  con- 
ception of  the  Deity.  • 

In  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  strongly. 
But  I  have  no  fear  of  expressmg  too  strongly 
the  connection  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human  mind.  My  only  fear  is  tliat  I  shall 
dishonour  the  great  subject.  The  danger  to 
which  we  are  most  exposed  is  that  of  severing 
the  Creator  from  his  creatures.  The  pro- 
pensity of  human  sovereigns  to  cut  off  com- 
munication between  themselves  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  to  disclaim  a  common  nature  witl 
their  inferiors,  has  led  the  multitude  o:' 
who  think  of  God  chiefly  imder  the  ch 
of  a  king,  to  conceive  of  Him  as  a  beirlg  who 
places  his  glory  in  multiplying  distinctions 
between  Himself  and  all  other  beings.  The 
truth  is  that  the  union  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature  surpasses  all  other  bonds  in 
strength  and  intimacy.  He  penetrates  all 
things,  and  delights  to  irradiate  all  with  his 
glory.  Nature,  in  all  its  lowest  and  inani- 
mate forms,  is  pervaded  by  his  power ;  and 
when  quickened  by  the  mysterious  property 
of  life,  how  wonderfully  does  it  show  forth 
the  perfections  of  its  Author  I  How  much 
of  God  may  be  seen  in  the  structure  of  a 
single  leaf,  which,  though  so  frail  as  to 
tremble  in  every  wind,  yet  holds  connections 
and  living  communications  with  the  earth, 
the  air.  the  clouds,  and  the  distant  sun,  and, 
through  these  sympathies  with  the  universe, 
is  itself  a  revelation  of  an  omnipotent  mind ! 
God  delights  to  diffuse  Himself  everywhere. 
Through  his  energy  unconscious  matter 
clothes  itself  with  proportions,  powers,  and 
beauties  which  reflect  his  wisdom  and  love. 
How  much  more  must  He  deUght  to  frame 
conscious  and  happy  recipients  of  his  per- 
fections, in  whom  his  wisdom  and  love  may 
substantially  dwell,  ^^■ith  whom  He  may  form 
spiritual  ties,  and  to  whom  He  may  be  an 
everlasting  spring  of  moral  energy  and  hap- 
piness I  How  far  the  Supreme  Being  may 
communicate  his  attributes  to  his  intelligent 
offspring,  I  stop  not  to  inquire.  But  that 
his  almighty  goodness  will  impart  to  them 
powers  and  glories  of  which  the  material 
universe  is  but  a  faint  emblem,   I  cannot 
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doubt.  That  the  soul,  if  true  to  itself  and 
its  Maker,  will  be  filled  with  Ood.  and  will 
manifest  Him  more  than  the  sun,  I  cannot 
doubt.  WTio  can  doubt  it,  that  believes  and 
understands  the  doctrine  of  human  immor- 
tality? 

The  views  which  I  have  given  in  this  dis- 
course respecting  man's  participation  of  the 
Divine  nature,  seem  to  me  to  receive  strong 
confirmation  from  the  title  or  relation  most 
frequently  applied  to  God  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  I  have  reserved  this  as  the  last 
corroboration  of  this  doctrine,  because,  to  my 
own  mind,  it  is  sint^ularly  affecting.  In  the 
New  Testament  God  is  made  known  to  lis  as 
a  Father;  and  a  brighter  feature  of  that 
book  cannot  be  named.  Our  worship  is  to 
be  directed  to  Him  as  our  Father.  Our  whole 
religion  is  to  take  its  character  from  this  view 
of  the  Divinity.  In  this  He  is  to  rise  always 
to  our  minds.  And  what  is  it  to  be  a  Father? 
It  is  to  communicate  one's  own  nature,  to 
give  life  to  kindred  beings ;  and  the  highest 
function  of  a  Father  is  to  educate  the  mind 
of  the  child,  and  to  impart  to  it  what  is 
noblest  and  happiest  in  his  own  mind.  God 
is  our  Father,  not  merely  because  He  created 
iLs,  or  because  He  gives  us  enjoyment ;  for  He 
crfttfed  the  flower  and  the  insect,  yet  we  call 
Him  not  their  Father.  This  bond  is  a  spiritual 
one.  This  name  belongs  to  God  because  He 
frames  spirits  like  Himself,  and  delights  to 
^ve  them  what  is  most  glorious  and  blessed 
m  his  own  nature.  Accordingly,  Christianity 
is  said  with  sp)ecial  propriety  to  reveal  God  as 
the  Father,  because  it  reveals  Him  as  sending 
his  Son  to  cleanse  the  mind  from  every  stain, 
and  to  replenish  it  forever  with  the  spirit  and 
moral  attributes  of  its  Author.  Separate 
from  God  this  idea  of  his  creating  and  train- 
ing lip  beings  after  his  own  likeness,  and  you 
rob  Him  <rf  the  paternal  character.  This 
relation  vanishes,  and  with  it  vanishes  the 
glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  dearest  hopes  of 
the  human  soul. 

The  greatest  use  which  I  would  make  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  this  discourse,  is 
to  derive  from  them  just  and  clear  views  of 
the  natiu^  of  religion.  What,  then,  is  re- 
ligion ?  I  answer,  it  is  not  the  adoration  of 
a  God  with  whom  we  have  no  common 
properties;  of  a  distinct,  foreign,  separate 
being ;  but  of  an  all-communicating  Parent. 
It  recognizes  and  adores  God  as  a  being 
whom  we  know  through  our  own  souls ;  who 
has  made  man  in  his  own  image;  who  is 
the  periection  of  our  own  spiritual  nature; 
who  has  symp)athies  with  us  as  kindred 
beings;  who  is  near  us,  not  in  place  only 
like  this  all-surrounding  atmosphere,  but  by 
spiritual  influence  and  love;  who  looks  on  us 
with  parental  interest ;  and  whose  gfreat  de- 
sign it  is  to  communicate  to  us  for  ever,  and 


in  freer  and  fuller  streams,  his  own  power, 
goodness,  and  joy.  The  conviction  of  this 
near  and  ennobling  relation  of  God  to  the 
soul,  and  of  his  great  purposes  towards  it, 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  true  religion; 
and  true  religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  and 
most  conspicuously  in  desires,  hopes,  and 
efforts  corresponding  to  this  truth.  It  de- 
sires and  seeks  supremely  the  assimilation  of 
the  mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual  unfolding 
and  enlargement  of  those  powers  and  virtues 
by  which  it  is  constituted  his  glorious  image. 
The  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  enlightened 
and  penetrated  by  true  religion,  thirsts  and 
labours  for  a  godlike  elevation.  What  else, 
indeed,  can  it  seek  if  this  good  be  placed 
within  its  reach?  If  I  am  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  reflecting  the  intellectual  and 
moral  glory  of  my  Creator,  what  else  in 
comparison  shall  I  desire  ?  Shall  I  deem 
a  property  in  the  outward  universe  as  the 
highest  good,  when  I  may  become  partaker 
of  the  very  mind  from  which  it  springs,  of 
the  prompting  love,  the  disposing  wi^om, 
the  qiiickenmg  power,  through  which  its 
order,  beauty,  and  beneficent  influences  sub- 
sist? True  religion  is  known  by  these  high 
aspirations,  hopes,  and  efforts.  And  this  is 
the  religion  which  most  truly  honours  God. 
To  honour  Him  is  not  to  tremble  before  Him 
as  an  unapproachable  sovereign,  not  to  utter 
barren  praise  which  leaves  us  as  it  found  us. 
It  is  to  become  what  we  praise.  It  is  to 
approach  God  as  an  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  light.  f)Ower,  and  purity.  It  is  to  feel  the 
quickening  and  transforming  energy  of  his 
perfections.  It  is  to  thirst  for  the  growth 
and  invigoration  of  the  divine  principle 
within  us.  It  is  to  seek  the  very  spirit  of 
God.  It  is  to  trust  in,  to  bless,  to  thank 
Him  for  that  rich  grace,  mercy,  love,  which 
was  revealed  and  proffered  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  which  proposes  as  its  great  end  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  soul. 

I  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  infinitely 
important.  It  does  more  than  all  things  to 
make  our  connection  with  our  Creator  enno- 
bling and  happy;  and  in  proportion  as  we 
want  it  there  is  danger  that  the  thought  of 
God  may  itself  become  the  instrument  of  our 
degradation.  That  religion  has  been  so  dis- 
pensed as  to  depress  the  human  mind,  I  need 
not  tell  you ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  ought  to 
be  known,  that  the  greatness  of  the  Deity, 
when  separated  in  our  thoughts  from  his 
parental  character,  especially  tends  to  crush 
human  energy  and  hope.  To  a  frail,  depen- 
dent creature,  an  omnipotent  Creator  easily 
becomes  a  terror,  and  his  worship  easily 
degenerates  into  servility,  flattery,  self-coa- 
tempt,  and  selfish  calculation.  Religion  only 
ennobles  us  in  as  far  as  it  reveals  to  us  the 
tender  and  intimate  connection  of  God  with 
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bis  creatures,  and  teaches  us  to  see  in  the 
verj'  greatness  which  might  give  alarm,  the 
source  of  great  and  glorious  communications 
to  the  human  soul.  You  cannot,  my  hearers, 
think  too  highly  of  the  majesty  of  God.  But 
let  not  this  majesty  sever  Him  from  you. 
Remember  that  his  greatness  is  the  infinitv  of 
attributes  which  yourselves  possess.  Adore 
his  infinite  v/isdom ;  but  remember  that  this 
wisdom  rejoices  to  diffuse  itself,  and  let  an 
exhilarating  hope  spring  up  at  the  thought 
of  the  immeasurable  intelligence  which  such 
a  Father  must  commimicate  to  his  children. 
In  like  manner  adore  his  power.  Let  the 
boundless  creation  fill  you  with  awe  and 
admiration  of  the  energy  which  sustains  it. 
But  remember  that  God  has  a  nobler  work 
than  the  outward  creation,  even  the  spirit 
within  yourselves ;  and  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  replenish  this  with  his  own  energy,  and  to 
crown  it  with  growing  power  and  triiunphs 
over  the  material  universe.  Above  all,  adore 
his  unutterable  goodness.  But  remember  that 
this  attribute  is  particularly  proposed  to  you 
as  your  model;  that  God  calls  you,  both 
by  nature  and  revelation,  to  a  fellowship  in 
his  philanthropy ;  that  He  has  placed  you  in 
social  relations  for  the  very  end  of  rendering 
you  ministers  and  representatives  of  his  bene- 
volence; that  He  even  summons  you  to 
espouse  and  to  advance  the  sublimest  pur- 
pose of  his  goodness,  the  redemption  of  the 
hunum  race,  by  extending  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  Christian  truth.  It  is  through  such 
views  that  religion  raises  up  the  soul,  and 
binds  man  by  ennobling  bonds  to  his  Maker. 
To  complete  my  views  of  this  topic,  I  beg 
to  add  an  important  caution.  I  have  said 
that  the  great  work  of  religion  is  to  conform 
ourselves  to  God,  or  to  unfold  the  divine 
likeness  within  us.  Let  none  infer  from  this 
language  that  I  place  religion  in  unnatural 
effort,  in  straining  after  excitements  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  present  state,  or  in  any- 
thing separate  from  the  clear  and  simple 
duties  of  life.  I  exhort  you  to  no  extravagance. 
I  reverence  human  nature  too  much  to  do 
it  violence.  I  see  too  much  divinity  in  its 
ordinary  opKjrations  to  urge  on  it  a  forced  and 
vehement  virtue.  To  grow  in  the  likeness  of 
God  we  need  not  cease  to  be  men.  This 
likeness  does  not  consist  in  extraordinary  or 
miraculous  gifts,  in  supernatural  additions  to 
the  soul,  or  in  anything  foreign  to  our  original 
constitution;  but  in  our  essential  faculties, 
unfolded  by  vigorous  and  conscientious  exer- 
tion in  the  ordinary  circumstances  assigned  by 
(iod.  To  resemble  our  Creator  we  need  not 
fly  from  society,  and  entrance  ourselves  in 
lonely  contemplation  and  prayer.  Such  pro- 
cesses might  give  a  feverish  strength  to  one 
class  of  emotions,  but  would  result  in  dispro- 
portion, distortion,  and  sickliness  of  mind. 


Our  proper  work  is  to  approach  God  by  the 
free  and  natural  unfolding  of  our  highest 
powers  of  understanding,  conscience,  love, 
and  the  moral  will. 

Shall  I  be  told  that,  by  such  language,  I 
ascribe  to  nature  the  effects  which  can  only  be 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit  f  I 
anticipate  this  objection,  and  wish  to  meet  it 
by  a  simple  exposition  of  my  views.  I  would 
on  no  account  disparage  the  gracious  aids  and 
influences  which  God  imparts  to  the  human 
soul.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
among  the  most  precious  in  the  Sacred 
Volume.  Worlds  could  not  tempt  me  to  part 
with  the  doctrine  of  God's  intimate  connection 
with  the  mind,  and  of  his  free  and  full  com- 
munications to  it.  But  these  views  are  in  no 
respect  at  variance  with  what  I  have  taught, 
of  the  method  by  which  we  are  to  grow  in  the 
likeness  of  God.  Scripture  and  experience 
concur  in  teaching  that,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  are  to  understand  a  divine  assistance 
adapted  to  our  moral  freedom,  and  accordant 
with  the  fundamental  truth  that  virtue  is  the 
mind's  own  work.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  1 
understand  an  aid  which  must  be  gained  and 
made  effectual  by  our  own  activity;  an  aid 
which  no  more  interferes  with  our  faculties 
than  the  assistance  which  we  receive  from  our 
fellow-beings  ;  an  aid  which  silently  mingles 
and  conspires  with  all  other  helps  and  means 
of  goodness  ;  an  aid  by  which  we  unfold  our 
natural  powers  in  a  natural  order,  and  by 
which  we  are  strengthened  to  understand  and 
apply  the  resources  derived  from  our  munifi- 
cent Creator.  This  aid  we  cannot  prize  too 
much,  or  pray  for  too  earnestly.  But  wherein, 
let  me  ask,  does  it  war  with  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  to  be  approached  by  the  exercise  and 
unfolding  of  our  highest  powers  and  affec- 
tions, in  the  ordinary  circimistances  of  human 
life? 

I  repeat  it,  to  resemble  our  Maker  we  need 
not  quarrel  with  our  nature  or  our  lot.  Our 
present  state,  made  up  as  it  is  of  aids  and 
trials,  is  worthy  of  God,  and  may  be  used 
throughout  to  assimilate  us  to  Him.  For 
example,  our  domestic  ties,  the  relations  of 
neighbourhood  and  country,  the  daily  inter- 
changes of  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  daily 
occasions  of  kindness,  the  daily  claims  of  want 
and  suffering,  these  and  the  other  circum- 
stances of  our  social  state,  form  the  best 
sphere  and  school  for  that  benevolence  which 
is  God's  brightest  attribute ;  and  we  should 
make  a  sad  exchange,  bv  substituting  for 
these  natural  aids  any  self-invented  artificial 
means  of  sanctity.  Christianity,  ourgreatguide 
to  God,  never  leads  us  away  from  the  path 
of  nature,  and  never  wars  wth  the  unsophis- 
ticated dictates  of  conscience.  We  approach 
our  Creator  by  every  right  exertion  of  the 
powers  He  gives  us.    Whenever  we  invigorate 
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the  understanding  by  honestly  and  resolutely 
seeking  truth,  and  by  withstanding  whatever 
might  warp  the  judgment ;  whenever  we  in- 
vigorate the  conscience  by  following  it  in 
opposition  to  the  passions ;  whenever  we  re- 
ceive a  blessing  gratefully,  bear  a  trial  pa- 
tiently, or  encoimter  peril  or  scorn  with  moral 
courage ;  whenever  we  perform  a  disinterested 
deed ;  whenever  we  lift  up  the  heart  in  true 
adoration  to  God ;  whenever  we  war  against 
a  habit  or  desire  which  is  strengthening  itself 
against  our  higher  principles  ;  whenever  we 
think,  speak,  or  act,  with  moral  energy  and 
resolute  devotion  to  duty,  be  the  occasion  ever 
so  humble,  obscure,  familiar ;  then  the  divinity 
is  growing  within  us,  and  we  are  ascend- 
ing towards  our  Author.  True  religion  thus 
blends  itself  with  common  life.  We  are  thus 
to  draw  nigh  to  God  without  forsaking  men. 
We  are  thus,  without  parting  with  ourhiunan 
nature,  to  clothe  ourselves  with  the  divine. 

My  views  on  the  great  subject  of  this  dis- 
course have  now  bwn  given.  I  shall  close 
with  a  brief  consideration  of  a  few  objections, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  shall  offer  some 
views  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which  this 
occasion  and  the  state  of  the  world  seem  to 
me  to  demand. — I  anticipate  from  some  an 
objection  to  this  discourse,  drawn  as  they 
will  say  from  experience.  I  may  be  told  that 
I  have  talked  of  the  godlike  capacities  of 
human  nature,  and  have  spoken  of  man  as  a 
divinity ;  and  where,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the 
warrants  of  this  high  estimate  of  our  race  ? 
I  may  be  told  that  I  dream,  and  that  I  have 
peopled  the  world  with  the  creatures  of  my 
lonely  imagination.  What !  Is  it  only  in 
dreams  that  beauty  and  loveliness  have 
beamed  on  me  from  the  human  countenance, 
that  I  have  heard  tones  of  kindness  which 
have  thrilled  through  my  heart,  that  I  have 
found  sympathy  in  suffering,  and  a  sacred 
joy  in  friendship?  Are  all  the  great  and 
good  men  of  past  ages  only  dreams  ?  Are 
such  names  as  Moses,  Socrates,  Paul,  Alfred, 
Milton,  only  the  fictions  of  my  disturbed 
slumbers  ?  Are  the  great  deeds  of  history, 
the  discoveries  of  philosophy,  the  creations 
of  genius,  only  visions  ?  Oh  !  no.  I  do  not 
dream  when  I  speak  of  the  divine  capacities 
of  human  nature.  It  is  a  real  page  in  which 
I  read  of  patriots  and  martyrs,  of  Fe'n^on 
and  Howard,  of  Hampden  and  Washington. 
And  tell  me  not  that  these  were  prodigies, 
miracles,  immeasurably  separated  from  their 
race ;  for  the  very  reverence  which  has 
treasured  up  and  hallowed  their  memories, 
the  very  sentiments  of  admiration  and  love 
with  which  their  names  are  now  heard,  show 
that  the  principles  of  their  greatness  are 
diffused  through  all  your  breasts.  The  germs 
of  sublime  virtue  are  scattered  liberally  on 
our  earth.     How  often  have  I  seen  in  the 


obscurity  of  domestic  life  a  strength  of  love, 
of  endurance,  of  pious  trust,  of  virtuous 
resolution,  which  in  a  public  sphere  would 
have  attracted  public  homage.  I  cannot  but 
pity  the  man  who  recognizes  nothing  godlike 
m  his  own  natiure.  I  see  the  marks  of  God 
in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  how  much 
more  in  a  liberal  intellect,  in  magnanimity, 
in  unconquerable  rectitude,  in  a  philanthropy 
which  forgives  every  wrong,  and  which  never 
despairs  of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  human 
virtue.  I  do  and  I  must  reverence  human 
nature.  Neither  the  sneers  of  a  worldly 
scepticism,  nor  the  groans  of  a  gloomy  theo- 
lo^,  disturb  my  faith  in  its  godlike  powers 
and  tendencies.  I  know  how  it  is  despised, 
how  it  has  been  oppressed,  how  civil  and 
religious  estabhshments  have  for  ages  con- 
spired to  crush  it.  I  know  its  history.  I 
shut  my  eyes  on  none  of  its  weaknesses  and 
crimes.  I  understand  the  proofs  by  which 
despotism  demonstrates  that  man  is  a  wild 
beast,  in  want  of  a  master,  and  only  safe 
in  chains.  But  injured,  trampled  on,  and 
scorned  as  our  nature  is,  I  still  turn  to  it 
with  intense  sympathy  and  strong  hope.  The 
signatures  of  its  origin  and  its  end  arc  im- 

fressed  too  deeply  to  be  ever  wholly  effaced, 
bless  it  for  its  kind  affections,  for  its  strong 
and  tender  love.  I  honour  it  for  its  struggles 
against  oppression,  for  its  growth  and  pro- 
gress under  the  weight  of  so  many  chains 
and  prejudices,  for  its  achievements  in 
science  and  art,  and  still  more  for  its  exam- 
ples of  heroic  and  saintly  virtue.  These  are 
marks  of  a  divine  origin  and  the  pledges  of  a 
celestial  inheritance;  and  I  thank  God  that 
my  o\vn  lot  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
human  race. 

But  another  objection  starts  up.  It  may 
be  said,  '*  Allow  these  views  to  be  true  ;  are 
they  fitted  for  the  pufpit?  fitted  to  act  on 
common  minds?  They  may  be  prized  by 
men  of  cultivated  intellect  and  taste ;  but  can 
the  multitude  understand  them?  Will  the 
multitude  feel  them?  On  whom  has  a  minis- 
ter to  act?  On  men  immersed  in  business 
and  buried  in  the  flesh  ;  on  men  whose  whole 
power  of  thought  has  been  spent  on  plea- 
sure or  gain  ;  on  men  chained  by  habit  and 
Wedded  to  sin.  Sooner  may  adamant  be  riven 
by  a  child's  touch  than  the  human  heart  be 
pierced  by  refined  and  elevated  sentiment. 
Gross  instnmients  will  alone  act  on  gross 
minds.  Men  sleep,  and  nothing  but  thun- 
der, nothing  but  flashes  from  the  everlasting 
fire  of  hell,  will  thoroughly  wake  them." 

I  have  all  along  felt  that  such  objections 
would  be  made  to  the  views  I  have  urged. 
But  they  do  not  move  me.  I  answer,  that  I 
think  these  views  singularly  adapted  to  the 
pulpit,  and  I  think  them  full  of  power.  The 
objection  is  that  they  are  refined.     But  T  see 
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God  accomplishing  his  noblest  purposes  by  teaching  correspond  to  this  advancement  of 
what  may  be  called  refined  means.  All  the  the  mind.  Let  it  rise  above  the  technical, 
great  agents  of  nature— attraction,  heat,  and  obscure,  and  frigid  theology  which  has  come 
the  principle  of  hfe— are  refined,  spiritual,  down  to  us  from  times  of  ignorance,  super- 
imisible,  acting  gently,  silently,  impercep-  stition,  and  slavery.  Let  it  penetrate  the 
tibly ;  and  yet  brute  matter  feels  their  power,  human  soul  and  reveal  it  to  itself.  No  preach- 
and  is  transformed  by  thpm  into  siupassing  ing,  I  believe,  is  so  intelligible  as  that  which 
beauty.  The  electric  fluid,  unseen,  unfelt,  is  true  to  human  nature  and  helps  men  to 
and  everywhere  diffused,  is  infinitely  more  read  their  own  spirits, 
efficient,  and  ministers  to  infinitely  nobler  But  the  objection  which  I  have  stated  not 
producdons,  than  when  it  breaks  forth  in  only  represents  men  as  incapable  of  under- 
thunder.  Much  less  can  I  believe  that  in  the  standing,  but  still  more  of  being  moved, 
moral  world,  noise,  menace,  and  violent  ap-  quickened,  sanctified,  and  saved  by  such 
peals  to  gross  passions,  to  fear  and  selfish-  views  as  I  have  given.  If  by  this  objection 
ness,  are  God's  chosen  means  of  calling  forth  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  these  views 
spiritual  life,  beauty,  and  greatness.  It  is  are  not  alone  or  of  themselves  sufficient,  I 
seldom  that  human  nature  throws  off  all  sus-  shall  not  dispute  it;  for,  true  and  glorious  as 
ceptibility  of  grateful  and  generous  impres-  they  are,  th^  do  not  constitute  the  whole 
sioas,  all  sympathy  with  superior  virtue;  and  truth,  and  I  do  not  expect  great  moral  effects 
here  are  springs  and  principles  to  which  a  from  narrow  and  partial  views  of  our  nature, 
generous  teaching,  if  simple,  sincere,  and  I  have  spoken  of  the  godlike  capacities  of 
fresh  from  the  soul,  may  confidently  appeah  the  soul.  But  other  and  very  different  ele- 
It  is  said  men  caimot  understand  the  views  ments  enter  into  the  human  being.  Man  has 
which  seem  to  me  so  precious.  This  objec-  animal  propensities  as  well  as  intellectual  and 
lion  I  am  anxious  to  repel,  for  the  common  moral  powers.  He  has  a  body  as  well  as 
intellect  has  been  grievously  kept  doHH  and  mind.  He  has  passions  to  war  with  reason, 
wronged  through  the  belief  of  its  incapacity,  and  self-love  with  conscience.  He  is  a  free 
The  pulpit  would  do  mori»good  were  not  the  being,  and  a  tempted  being,  and  thus  con- 
mass  of  men  looked  upon  and  treated  as  child-  stituted  he  may  and  does  sin,  and  often  sins 
ten.  Happily  for  the  race,  the  time  is  passing  grievously.  To  such  a  being  religion,  or 
away  in  which  intellect  was  thought  the  mo-  virtue,  is  a  conflict  requiring  great  spiritual 
nopoly  of  a  few,  and  the  majority  were  given  effort,  put  forth  in  habitual  watchfulness  and 
over  to  hopeless  ignorance.  Science  is  leav-  prayer ;  and  all  the  motives  are  needed  by 
ing  her  solitudes  to  enlighten  the  multitude,  which  force  and  constancy  may  be  commu- 
How  much  more  may  religious  teachers  take  nicated  to  the  will.  I  exliort  not  the  preacher 
courage  to  speak  to  men  on  subjects  which  to  talk  perpetually  of  man  as  "  made  but  a 
are  nearer  to  them  than  the  properties  and  little  lower  than  the  angels."  I  would  not 
laws  of  matter,  1  mean  their  own  souls.  The  narrow  him  to  any  class  of  topics.  Let  him 
multitude,  you  say,  want  capacity  to  receive  adapt  himself  to  our  whole  and  various  nature, 
great  trutlis  relating  to  their  spiritual  nature.  Let  him  summon  to  his  aid  all  the  powers  of 
But  what,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  Christian  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  Let  him 
religion  ?  A  spiritual  system,  intended  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart 
turn  men's  minds  upon  themselves,  to  frame  Gods  milder  and  more  awful  attributes,  the 
them  to  watchfulness  over  thought,  imagina-  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  divine  word, 
tjon,  and  passion,  to  establish  them  in  an  in-  the  lessons  of  history,  the  warnings  of  expe- 
timacy  with  their  own  souls.  What  are  all  rience.  Let  the  wages  of  sin  here  and  hcre- 
fhe  Christian  virtues  which  men  are  exhorted  after  be  taught  clearly  and  earnestly.  But 
to  love  and  seek  ?  I  answer,  pure  and  high  amidst  the  various  motives  to  spiritual  eftort 
motions  or  determinations  of  the  mind^  That  which  belong  to  the  minister,  none  arc  more 
refinement  of  thought  which,  I  am  told,  tran-  quickening  than  those  drawn  Irom  the  soul 
scends  the  common  intellect,  belong  to  the  itself,  and  from  God's  desire  and  purpose  to 
very  essence  of  Christianity.  In  confirmation  exalt  it  by  every  aid  consistent  with  its  frce- 
of  these  views,  the  human  mind  seems  to  me  dom.  These  views  I  conceive  are  to  mix 
to  be  turning  itself  more  and  more  inward,  with  all  others,  and  without  them  all  others 
and  to  be  growing  more  ahve  to  its  own  worth  fail  to  promote  a  generous  virtue.  Is  it  said 
and  its  capacities  of  progress.  The  spirit  of  that  the  minister's  proper  work  is  to  preach 
education  shows  this,  and  so  does  the  spirit  Christ,  and  not  the  dignity  of  human  nature? 
of  freedom.  There  is  a  spreading  conviction  I  answer,  that  Christ's  greatness  is  manifested 
that  man  was  made  for  a  higher  purpose  than  in  the  greatness  of  the  nature  which  he  was 
to  be  a  beast  of  burden  or  a  creature  of  sense,  sent  to  redeem ;  and  that  his  chief  glory  con- 
The  divinity  is  stirring  within  the  human  sisls  in  this,  that  he  came  to  restore  God's 
breast,  and  demanding  a  culture  and  a  hberty  image  where  it  was  obscured  or  effaced,  and 
worthy  of  the  child  of  God.    Let  religious  to  give  an  everlasting  impulse  and  life  to 
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what  is  divine  within  us.  Is  it  s.iid  that  the  narrow  and  degrade  the  hearers,  disheartening 
malignity  of  sin  is  to  be  the  niiniiter's  great  and  oppressing  with  gloom  the  timid  and 
theme?  I  answer,  that  this  malignity  can  sensitive,  and  infecting  coarser  minds  with  the 
only  be  understood  and  felt  when  sin  is  unhallowed  spirit  of  intolerance,  presumption, 
viewed  as  the  ruin  of  God's  noblest  work,  as  and  exclusive  pretension  to  t lie  favour  of  God. 
darkening  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun,  as  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  preaching 
carrying  discord,  bondage,  disease,  and  death  in  its  worst  forms  does  good ;  for  so  bright  and 
into  a  mind  framed  for  perpetual  progress  piercing  is  the  light  of  Christianity  that  it 
towards  its  Author.  Is  it  said  that  terror  is  penetrates  in  a  measure  the  thickest  clouds  in 
the  chief  instrument  of  saving  the  soul?  I  which  men  contrive  to  involve  it.  But  that 
answer,  that  if  by  terror  be  meant  a  rational  evil  mixes  with  the  good,  I  also  know ;  and  I 
anil  moral  fear,  a  conviction  and  dread  of  the  should  be  unfaithful  to  my  deep  convictions 
unutterable  evil  incurred  by  a  mind  which  did  I  not  say  that  human  nature  requires  for 
wrongs,  l)etrays,  and  destroys  itself,  then  I  its  elevation  more  generous  treatment  from 
am  the  last  to  deny  its  importance.  But  a  the  teachers  of  religion, 
fear  like  this,  which  regards  the  debasement  I  conclude  with  saying,  let  the  minister 
of  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  is  plainly  cherish  a  reverence  for  his  own  nature.  Let 
foimded  upon  and  proportioned  to  our  con-  him  never  despise  it  even  in  its  most  forbid- 
ccptions  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  The  ding  forms.  Let  him  dehght  in  its  beautiful 
more  common  terror  excited  by  vivid  images  and  lofty  manifestations.  Ix!t  him  hold  fast, 
of  torture  and  bodily  pain  is  a  very  qucs-  as  one  of  the  great  qualifications  for  his  office, 
lionable  means  of  virtue.  When  strongly  a  faith  in  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul, 
awakened,  it  generally  injures  the  character,  that  faith  which  looks  beneath  the  perisliing 
breaks  men  into  cowards  and  slaves,  brings  body,  beneath  the  sweat  of  the  labourer,  be- 
the  intellect  to  cringe  before  human  autho-  neath  the  rags  and  ignorance  of  the  poor, 
rity,  makes  man  aljject  before  his  Maker,  beneath  the  vices  of  the  sensual  and  selfish, 
and,  by  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind,  often  and  discerns  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  a  divine 
terminates  in  a  presumptuous  confidence  principle,  a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Light,  which 
:iltogether  distinct  from  virtuous  self-respect,  may  yet  break  forth  and  ** shine  as  the  sun" 
and  singularly  hostile  to  the  imassuming  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  him  strive  to 
charitable  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  preacher  awaken  in  men  a  consciousness  of  the  hea- 
should  rather  strive  to  fortify  the  soui  against  vcnly  treasure  within  them,  a  consciousness  ol 
physical  pains  than  to  bow  it  to  their  mas-  i>osscsi>ing  what  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
tery,  teaching  it  to  dread  nothing  in  com-  outward  universe.  Let  hope  give  life  to  all  his 
parison  with  sin,  and  to  dread  sin  as  the  laljours.  I>ct  him  speak  to  men  as  to  beings 
ruin  of  a  noble  n.ature.  liberally  gifted  and  made  for  God.  L«t  hitn 
Men,  I  repeat  it,  are  to  be  quickened  and  always  look  round  on  a  congregation  with  the 
raised  by  appeals  to  their  highest  principles,  encouraging  trust  that  hehas  hearers  prepared 
Even  the  convicts  of  a  prison  may  be  touched  to  respond  to  the  simple,  unaffected  utterance 
by  kindness,  generosity,  and  especially  by  a  of  great  truths,  and  to  the  noblest  workings 
tone,  look,  and  address  expressing  hope  and  of  his  own  mind.  Let  him  feel  deeply  for 
respect  for  their  nature.  I  know  that  the  those  in  whom  the  divine  nature  is  over- 
doctrine  of  ages  has  l^een  that  terror,  restraint,  whelmed  by  the  passions.  Let  him  sympa- 
and  bondage  are  the  chief  safeguards  of  hu-  thize  tenderly  with  those  in  whom  it  Ix^gins  to 
man  virtue  and  peace.  But  we  have  begun  struggle,  to  mourn  for  sin,  to  thirst  for  a  new 
to  learn  that  affection,  confidence,  resi)ect,  life.  Let  him  guide  and  animate  to  higher 
and  freedom  are  mightier  as  well  as  nobler  and  diviner  virtue  those  in  whom  it  has  gain€4 
agents.  Men  can  be  wrought  upon  by  gene-  strength.  Let  him  strive  to  infuse  courage, 
rous  influences.  I  would  that  this  truth  enterprise,  devout  trust,  and  an  inflexiljle  will 
were  better  understood  by  religious  teach-  into  men's  labours  for  theh  own  perfection, 
crs.  From  the  pulpit  generous  influences  In  one  word,  let  him  cherish  an  unfaltering 
too  seldom  oroceed.  In  the  church  men  and  growing  faith  in  God  as  the  Father  and 
too  seldom  hear  a  voice  to  quicken  and  quickener  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  Chr^t 
exalt  them.  ReUgion,  speaking  through  as  its  triumphant  and  immortal  friend.  That 
her  public  organs,  seems  often  to  forget  her  by  such  preaching  he  is  to  work  miracles,  I  do 
natiual  tone  of  elevation.  The  character  of  not  say.  That  he  will  rival  in  sudden  atid 
God,  the  principles  of  his  government,  his  re-  outward  effects  what  is  wrought  by  the 
lations  to  the  human  family,  the  purposes  for  preachers  of  a  low  and  terrifving  theolOCT. 
which  He  brought  us  into  being,  the  nature  I  do  not  expect  or  desire.  That  all  vrill  oe 
which  He  has  given  us,  and  the  condition  in  made  better,  I  am  far  from  believing.  His 
which  He  has  placed  us  -  these  and  Uie  like  office  is  to  act  on  free  beings,  who,  after  idH, 
topics,  though  the  iublimest  which  can  enter  must  determine  tliemselves ;  who  have  power 
the  mind,  are  not  nnfrequently  so  set  forth  as  to  to  withstand  all  foreign  agency ;  who  are  td  be 
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saved,  not  by  mere  preaching,  but  by  their  own  work  deeply,  powerfully,  gloriously.  His 
prayers  and  toil.  Still  I  believe  that  such  a  function  is  the  sublimest  under  heaven ;  and 
minister  will  be  a  benefactor  beyond  all  praise  his  reward  will  be  a  growing  power  of  spread- 
to  the  human  soul.  I  believe,  and  know,  that  ing  truth,  virtue,  moral  strength,  love,  and 
00  those  who  will  admit  his  influence  he  will  happiness,  without  limit  and  without  end. 


CHARACTER   OF  CHRIST. 


MATniEWxva.Sjt^JTWs^iSjm>^bcU)vcdSon.inwhom    other.      On  this  account,  it   is   fit  for  the 
am  we  pease  .  ministers  of  religion  to  do  what  the  Evan- 

The  character  of  Christ  may  be  studied  for  gclists  did  not  attempt,  to  offer  comments  on 
various  purposes.  It  is  singularly  fitted  to  Christ's  character,  to  bring  out  its  features,  to 
call  forth  the  heart,  to  awaken  love,  admira-  point  men  to  its  higher  beauties,  to  awaken 
tion,  and  moral  delight.  As  an  example  it  their  awe  by  unfolding  its  wonderful  majesty, 
has  no  rival.  As  an  evidence  of  his  religion  Indeed,  one  of  our  most  important  functions, 
perhaps  it  yields  to  no  other  proof;  perhaps  as  teachers,  is  to  give  freshness  and  vividness 
no  other  has  so  often  conquered  unbelief.  It  to  truths  wliich  have  become  worn,  I  had 
is  chiefly  to  this  last  view  of  it  that  I  now  ask  almost  said  tarnished,  by  long  and  familiar 
your  attention.  The  character  of  Christ  is  a  handling.  We  have  to  fight  with  the  power 
strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  of  habit.  Through  habit  men  look  on  this 
As  such  I  would  now  place  it  before  you.  I  glorious  creation  with  insensibility,  and  ai^ 
shall  not,  however,  think  only  of  confirming  less  moved  by  the  all-enlightening  sun  thmv 
your  faith ;  the  very  illustrations  which  I  shall  by  a  show  of  fire-works.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
adduce  for  this  purpose  will  show  the  cUiims  moral  and  religious  teacher  almost  to  create 
of  Jesus  to  our  reverence,  obedience,  imitation,  a  new  sense  in  men,  that  they  may  learn  in 
and  fervent  love.  w  hat  a  world  of  beauty  and  magnificence  they 

Tlie  more  we  contemplate  Clirist's  character  live.  And  so  in  regand  to  Christ's  cliaractcr; 
as  exhibited  in  the  Gospel,  the  more  we  shall  men  become  used  to  it,  imtil  they  imagine 
be  impressed  with  its  genuineness  and  reality,  that  there  is  something  more  admirable  in  a 
It  was  plainly  drawn  from  the  life.  The  great  man  of  their  own  day — a  statesman  or 
narratives  of  the  Evangelists  bear  the  marks  a  conqueror --than  in  him  the  latchet  of 
of  truth  periiaps  beyond  all  other  histories,  whose  shoes  statesmen  and  conquerors  are 
They  set  before  us  the  most  extraordinary  not  worthy  to  unloose, 
being  who  ever  appeared  on  earth,  and  yet  In  this  discourse  I  wish  to  show  that  the 
they  are  as  artless  as  the  stories  of  childhood,  character  of  Christ,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one 
The  authors  do  not  think  of  themselves,  which  could  not  have  entered  the  thoughts 
They  have  plainly  but  one  aim,  to  show  us  of  man,  could  not  have  been  imagined  or 
their  Master;  and  they  manifest  the  deep  feigned;  that  it  bears  every  mark  of  genuine- 
veneration  which  he  inspired  by  leaving  him  ness  and  truth;  that  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
to  reveal  himself,  by  giving  us  his  actions  acknowledged  as  real  and  of  divine  original. 
iind  sayings  without  comment,  explanation,  It  is  all-irni)ortant,  my  friends,  if  we  would 
or  eulogy.  You  see  in  these  narratives  no  feel  the  force  of  this  argument,  to  transport 
varnishing,  no  high  colouring,  no  attempts  to  ourselves  to  the  times  when  Jesus  lived.  We 
make  his  actions  striking,  or  to  bring  out  the  are  very  apt  to  think  that  he  was  moving 
t)cautjes  of  his  character.  We  are  never  about  in  such  a  city  as  this,  or  among  a 
pointed  to  any  circumstance  as  illustrative  of  people  agreeing  with  ourselves  in  modes  of 
his  greatness.  The  Erangehsts  write  with  a  thinking  and  habits  of  life.  But  the  truth  is 
calm  trust  in  his  character,  with  a  feeling  that  he  Uved  in  a  state  of  society  singularly  remote 
it  needed  no  aid  from  their  hands,  and  with  a  from  our  own.  Of  all  nations  the  Jewish 
deep  veneration,  as  if  comment  or  praise  of  was  the  most  strongly  marked.  The  Jew 
their  onn  were  not  worthy  to  mingle  with  the  hardly  felt  himself  to  belong  to  the  human 
recital  of  such  a  life.  family.      He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of 

It  is  the  effect  of  our  familiarity  with  the  himself  as  chosen  by  God,  holy,  clean;  whilst 
history  of  Jesus  that  we  are  not  struck  by  it  the  Gentiles  were  sinnere,  dogs,  polluted* 
as  we  ought  to  be.  We  read  it  before  we  are  unclean.  His  common  dress,  the  phylactery 
capable  of  understanding  its  excellence.  His  on  his  brow  or  arm,  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
!>tupeodous  works  l)ecome  as  familiar  to  us  his  food,  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  his 
as  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  and  his  high  life,  aS  well  as  his  temple,  his  sacrifices,  his 
ottices  secn\  as  much  matter*  of  course  as  the  ablutions,  all  held  him  up  to  himself  as  a 
common  relations  which   men  bear  to  each    peculiar  favourite  of  God,  and  all  separated 
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him  from  the  rest  of  the  world  With  other  whole  people,  and  were  consecrated  under 
nations  he  could  not  cat  or  many.  They  the  name  of  religion.  He  speaks  of  the  long- 
were  unworthy  of  his  communion.  Still,  expected  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  speaks  of 
with  all  these  notions  of  superiority,  he  saw  it  as  a  felicity  promised  to,  and  only  to  be 
himself  conquered  by  those  whom  he  despised,  partaken  by,  the  humble  and  pure  in  heart. 
He  was  obliged  to  wear  the  shackles  of  The  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  that  which 
Rome,  to  see  Roman  legions  in  his  territory,  was  deemed  the  perfection  of  religion,  and 
a  Roman  guard  near  his  temple,  and  a  Ro-  which  the  new  deliverer  was  expected  to 
man  tax-gatherer  extorting,  for  the  support  of  spread  far  and  wide,  he  pronounces  worth- 
an  idolatrous  government  and  an  idolatrous  less,  and  declares  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
worship,  what  he  regarded  as  due  only  to  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  shut  against  all  who 
God.  The  hatred  which  burned  in  the  breast  do  not  cultivate  a  new,  spiritual,  and  disinte- 
of  the  Jew  towards  his  foreign  oppressor  rested  virtue.  Instead  of  war  and  victory,  he 
perhaps  never  glowed  with  equal  intenseness  commands  his  impatient  hearers  to  love,  to 
in  any  other  conquered  state.  He  had,  how-  forgive,  to  bless  their  enemies ;  and  holds 
ever,  his  secret  consolation.  The  time  was  forth  this  spirit  of  benignity,  mercy,  peace,  as 
near,  the  prophetic  age  was  at  hand,  when  the  special  badge  of  the  people  of  the  true 
Judea  was  to  break  her  chains  and  rise  from  Messiah.  Instead  of  national  interests  and 
the  dust.  Her  long-promised  king  and  de-  glories,  he  commands  them  to  seek  first  a  spirit 
liverer  was  near,  and  was  coming  to  wear  of  impartial  charity  and  love,  unconfined  by 
the  crown  of  universal  empire.  From  Jeru-  the  bounds  of  tribe  or  nation,  and  proclaims 
salem  was  to  go  forth  his  law,  and  all  nations  this  to  be  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the 
were  to  serve  the  chosen  people  of  God.  reign  for  which  they  hoped.  Instead  of  this 
To  this  conqueror  the  Jews  indeed  ascribed  world's  riches,  which  they  expected  to  flow 
the  office  of  promoting  religion  ;  but  the  from  all  lands  into  their  own,  he  commands 
religion  of  Moses,  corrupted  into  an  outward  them  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and 
service,  was  to  them  the  perfection  of  human  directs  them  to  an  incorruptible,  immortal 
nature.  They  clung  to  its  forms  with  the  life  as  the  true  end  of  their  being.  Nor  is 
whole  energy  of  their  souls.  To  the  Mosaic  this  all.  He  does  not  merely  offer  himself  ns 
institution  they  ascribed  their  distinction  from  a  spiritual  deliverer,  as  the  iounder  of  a  new 
all  other  nations.  It  lay  at  the  foundation  empire  of  inward  piety  and  universal  charity ; 
of  their  hopes  of  dominion.  I  believe  no  he  closes  with  language  annoimcing  a  more 
strength  of  prejudice  ever  equalled  the  in-  mysterious  office.  '  *  Many  will  say  unto  me 
tense  attachment  of  the  Jew  to  his  peculiar  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophe- 
national  religion.  You  may  judge  of  its  sied  in  thy  name?  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
power  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  trans-  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess 
mitled  through  so  many  ages,  amidst  per-  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you;  depart  from 
secution  and  sufferings  which  would  have  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  Here  I  meet  the 
subdued  any  spirit  but  that  of  a  Jew.  You  annunciation  of  a  character  as  august  as  it 
must  bring  these  things  to  your  mind.  You  must  have  been  startling.  I  hear  him  fore- 
must  place  yourselves  in  the  midst  of  this  telling  a  dominion  to  Ix;  exercised  in  the  future 
singular  people.  '  world.  He  begins  to  announce,  what  entered 
Among  this  singular  people,  burning  with  largely  into  his  future  teaching,  that  his  power 
impatient  expectation,  appeared  Jesus  of  was  not  boimded  to  this  earth.  These  words 
Nazareth.  His  first  words  were.  *'  Repent,  I  better  understand  when  I  hear  him  subse- 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  quently  declaring  that,  after  a  painful  death. 
These  words  we  hear  with  little  emotion ;  but  he  was  to  rise  again  and  ascend  to  heaven, 
to  the  Jews,  who  had  been  watching  for  this  and  there,  in  a  state  of  pre-eminent  power  and 
kingdom  for  ages,  and  who  were  looking  for  glory,  was  to  be  the  advocate  and  judge  of  the 
its  immediate  manifestation,  they  must  nave  human  race. 

been  awakening  as  an  earthquake.    Accord-       Such  are  some  of  the  views  given  by  Jesus 

ingly,  we  find  Jesus  thronged  by  multitudes  of  his  character  and  reign  in  the  Sermon  on 

which  no  building  could  contain.    He  repairs  the  Mount.     Immediately  afterwards  I  hear 

to  a  mountain,  as  affording  him  advantages  another  lesson  from  him,  bringing  out  some  of 

for  addressing  the  crowd.     I  see  them  sur-  these  truths  still  more  strongly.     A  Roman 

rounding  him  with  eager  looks,  and  ready  centurion  makes  application  to  him  for  the 

to  drink  in  every  word  from  his  lips.    And  cureof  a  servant  whom  he  particularly  valued  ; 

what  do  I  hear?    Not  one  word  of  Judea,  of  and  on  expressing  in  a  strong   manner  his 

Rome,  of  freedom,  of  conquest,  of  the  glories  conviction  of  the  power  of  Jesus  to  heal  at  a 

of  God's  chosen  people,  and  of  the  thronging  distance,  Jesus,  according  to  the  historian, 

of  all  nations  to  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion.  "marvelled,  and  said  to  those  that  followed, 

Almost  every  word  was  a  death-blow  (o  the  Verily  I  sa^  imto  you,  I  have  not  found  so 

hopes  and  feelings  which  glowed  through  the  great  faith  in  Israel ;  and  I  say  imto  you,  that 
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itaijy  sfaall  come  from  the  east  and  the  Tvest, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  the 
cbikfaen  of  the  kingdom"  (that  is  the  Jews) 
"sfaoU  be  cast  out."  Here  all  the  hopes 
which  the  Jews  had  cherished  of  an  exclusive 
or  peculiar  possession  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom were  crushed  ;  and  the  reception  of  the 
despised  Gentile  world  to  all  his  blessings,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  extension  of  his  pure  re- 
ligion to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  began  to  be 
prodaimed. 

Here  I  pause  for  the  present,  and  I  ask  you 
whether  tne  character  of  Jesus  be  not  the 
most  extraordinary  in  history,  and  wholly  in- 
explicable on  human  principles.  Review  the 
ground  over  which  we  have  gone.  Recollect 
that  he  was  bom  and  grew  up  a  Jew,  in  the 
midst  of  Jews,  a  people  biiming  with  one 
passion,  smd  throwing  their  whole  souls  into 
the  expectation  of  a  national  and  earthly 
deliverer.  He  grew  up  among  them  in 
poverty,  sechision,  and  labours  fitted  to 
contract  his  thoughts,  purposes,  and  hopes; 
and  yet  we  find  him  escaping  every  influence 
of  education  and  society.  We  find  liim  as 
untoud:ml  by  the  feelings  which  prevailed 
universally  around  him,  which  religion  and 
patriotism  concurred  to  consecrate,  which  the 
mother  breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  child, 
and  which  the  teacher  of  the  synagogue 
strengthened  in  the  adult,  as  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  another  world.  We  find  him 
conceiving  a  sublime  purpose  such  as  had 
never  dawned  on  sage  or  hero,  and  see  him 
possessed  with  a  consciousness  of  sustaining 
a  relation  to  God  and  mankind,  and  of  being 
invested  with  powers  in  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come  such  as  had  never  entered  the 
iiuman  mind.  Whence  now,  I  ask,  came  the 
conception  of  this  character? 

Will  any  say  it  bad  its  origin  in  imposture ; 
that  it  was  a  fabrication  of  a  deceiver  ?  I 
answer,  the  character  claimed  by  Christ  ex- 
cludes this  supposition  by  its  very  nature.  It 
was  so  remote  from  all  the  ideas  and  antici- 
p)ations  of  the  times,  so  unfit  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy, so  unattractive  to  the  heathen,  so 
exasperating  to  the  Tew,  that  it  was  the  last 
to  enter  the  mind  of  an  impostor.  A  deceiver 
of  the  dullest  vision  must  have  foreseen  that 
it  voukl  expose  him  to  bitter  scorn,  abhor- 
rence, and  persecution,  and  that  he  would  be 
left  to*  carry  on  his  work  alone,  just  as  Jesus 
always  stood  alone,  and  could  find  not  an 
iodlvklual  to  enter  into  his  spirit  and  design. 
WBat  alhxrements  an  unprincipled,  self-seek- 
\n%  matt  could  find  to  such  an  enterprise,  no 
common  ingenuity  can  discover. 

I  affirm  next,  that  the  sublimity  of  the 
character  claimed  by  Christ  forbids  us  to 
Ciape  it  to  imposture.  That  a  selfish,  de- 
sigi^Dg,  depraved  mind  could  have  formed 
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the  idea  and  purpose  of  a  work  unparal- 
leled in  beneficence,  in  vastness,  and  in  moral 
grandeur,  would  certainly  be  a  strange  depar- 
ture from  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  T 
add,  that  if  an  impostor  could  have  lighted 
on  the  conception  of  so  sublime  and  wonder- 
ful a  work  as  that  claimed  by  Jesus,  he  could 
not — I  say,  he  could  not— have  thrown  into 
his  personation  of  it  the  air  of  truth  and 
reality.  The  part  would  have  been  too  high 
for  him.  He  would  have  overacted  it  of 
fallen  short  of  it  perpetually.  His  true  cha- 
racter would  have  rebelled  against  his  assumed 
one.  We  should  have  seen  something  strained, 
forced,  artificial,  awkward,  showing  that  he 
was  not  in  his  true  sphere.  To  act  up  to  a 
character  so  singular  and  grand,  and  one  for 
which  no  precedent  could  be  found,  seems  to 
me  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  who  had  not 
the  true  spirit  of  it,  or  who  was  only  wearing 
it  as  a  mask. 

Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  Jesus? 
Bred  a  Jewish  peasant  or  carpenter,  he  issues 
from  obscurity  and  claims  for  himself  a  divine 
office,  a  superhuman  dignity  such  as  had  not 
been  imagined ;  and  in  no  instance  does  he 
fall  below  the  character.  The  peasant,  and 
still  more  the  Jew,  wholly  disappears.  We 
feel  that  a  new  being,  of  a  new  order  of  mind, 
is  taking  a  part  in  human  affairs.  There  is 
a  native  tone  of  grandeur  and  authority  in  his 
teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  being  related  to  the 
whole  human  race.  His  mind  never  shrinks 
within  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  agency. 
A  narrower  sphere  than  the  world  never  enters 
his  thoughts.  He  speaks  in  a  natural  spon- 
taneous style  of  accomplishing  the  most  ardu- 
ous and  important  change  in  human  affairs. 
This  unlaboured  manner  of  expressing  great 
thoughts  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
You  never  hear  from  Jesus  that  swelling; 
pompous,  ostentatious  language  which  almost 
necessarily  springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain 
a  character  above  our  powers.  He  talks  of 
his  glories  as  one  to  whom  they  were  familiar, 
and  of  his  intimacy  and  oneness  with  God  as 
simply  as  a  child  speaks  of  his  connection  with 
his  parents.  Hespeaksof  saving  and  judging  the 
world,  of  drawing  all  men  to  himself,  and  of 
giving  everlasting  life,  as  wespeak  of  theordinary 
powers  which  we  exert.  He  makes  no  set 
harangues  about  the  grandeur  of  his  ofliiceand 
character.  H  is  consciousness  of  it  gives  a  hue 
to  his  whole  language,  breaks  out  in  indirect, 
undesigned  expressions,  showing  that  it  was  the 
deepest  and  most  familiar  of  his  convictions. 
This  argument  is  only  to  be  understood  by 
reading  the  Gospels  with  a  wakeful  mind  and 
heart.  It  does  not  lie  on  their  surface,  and  it 
is  the  stronger  for  lying  beneath  it.  When  I 
read  these  books  with  care,  when  I  trace  the 
unaffected  majesty  which  runs  through  tlia 
life  of  Jesus,  and  see  him  never  falling  below 
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his  sublime  claims  amidst  poverty  and  scorn, 
and  in  his  last  agony,  I  have  a  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  his  character  which  I  cannot  express. 
I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpenter  could  no  more 
have  conceived  and  sustained  this  character 
under  motives  of  imposture,  than  an  infant's 
arm  could  repeat  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his 
unawakcned  intellect  comprehend  and  rival 
the  matchless  works  of  genius. 

Am  I  told  that  the  claims  of  Jesus  had  their 
origin  not  in  imposture  but  in  enthusiasm; 
that  the  imagination,  kindled  by  strong  feeling, 
overpowered  the  judgment  so  far  as  to  give 
him  the  notion  of  being  destined  to  some 
strange  and  unparalleled  work?  I  know  that 
enthusiasm,  or  a  Jcindled  imagination,  has 
great  power  ;  and  we  are  never  to  lose  sight  of 
it,  in  judging  of  the  claims  of  religious  teachers. 
But  I  say  first,  that,  except  in  cases  where  it 
amounts  to  insanity,  enthusiasm  works  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  a  man's 
previous  conceptions  and  modes  of  thought. 
In  Judea,  where  the  minds  of  men  were  burning 
with  feverish  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  I  can 
easily  conceive  of  a  Jew  imagining  that  in 
himself  this  ardent  conception,  this  ideal  of 
glory,  was  to  be  realized.  I  can  conceive  of 
his  seating  himself  in  fancy  on  the  throne  of 
David,  and  secretly  pondering  the  means  of 
his  app>ointed  triumphs.  But  that  a  Jew 
should  fancy  himself  the  Messiah,  and  at  the 
same  time  should  strip  that  character  of  all 
the  attributes  which  had  fired  his  youthful 
imagination  and  heart, — that  he  should  start 
aside  from  all  the  feelings  and  hopes  of 
his  age,  and  should  acquire  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  destined  to  a  wholly  new 
career,  and  one  as  unbounded  as  it  was 
new, — this  is  exceedingly  improbable ;  and 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  an  imagination  so 
erratic,  so  ungovemed,  and  able  to  generate 
the  conviction  of  being  destined  to  a  work 
so  immeasurably  disproportioned  to  the  power 
of  the  individual,  must  have  partaken  of  in- 
sanity. Now,  is  it  conceivable  that  an  indi- 
vidual, mastered  by  so  wild  and  fervid  an 
imagination,  should  have  sustained  the  dig- 
nity claimed  by  Christ,  should  have  acted 
worthily  the  highest  part  ever  assumed  on 
earth?  Would  not  his  enthusiasm  have 
broken  out  amidst  the  peculiar  excitements 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  have  left  a  touch  of 
madness  on  his  teaching  and  conduct  ?  Is  it 
to  such  a  man  that  we  should  look  for  the 
inctilcation  of  a  new  and  perfect  form  of  vir- 
tue, and  for  the  exemplification  c^  humanity 
in  its  fairest  form  ? 

The  charge  of  an  extravagant,  self-delud- 
ing enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be  fastened  on 
Jesus.  Where  can  we  find  the  traces  of  it 
m  his  history?  Do  we  detect  them  in  the 
calm  authority  of  his  precepts ;  in  the  mild, 
nractical,  ancf  beneficent  spirit  of  his  reli- 


gion; in  the  unlaboured  simplicity  of  the 
language  with  which  he  unfolds  his  high 
powers,  and  the  sublime  trutlis  of  religion; 
or  in  the  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  which  he  always  discovers  in  his  esti- 
mate and  treatment  of  the  different  clasess  of 
men  with  whom  he  acted  ?  Do  we  discover  this 
enthusiasm  in  the  singular  fact  that,  whilst 
he  claimed  power  in  the  futtire  worid,  and 
always  turned  men's  minds  to  Heaven,  he 
never  indulged  his  own  imagination,  or  stimu- 
lated that  of  his  disciples,  by  gi\'ing  vivid 
pictures  or  any  minute  description  of  that 
unseen  state?  The  truth  is  that,  remarkable 
as  was  the  character  of  Jesus,  it  was  distin- 
guished by  nothing  more  than  by  calmness  and 
self-possession.  'This  trait  pervades  his  other 
excellencies.  How  calm  was  his  piety ! 
Point  me,  if  you  can,  to  one  vehement,  pas- 
sionate expression  of  his  religious  feelings. 
Does  the  Lord's  Prayer  breathe  a  feverish 
enthusiasm?  The  hatutual  style  of  Jesus  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  if  introduced  into 
many  churches  of  his  followers  at  the  present 
day,  would  be  charged  with  coldness.  The 
calm  and  the  rational  character  of  his  piety 
is  particularly  seen  in  the  doctrine  which  he  so 
earnestly  inculcates,  that  disinterested  love  and 
self-denying  service  to  our  fellow-creatures  are 
the  most  acceptable  worship  we  can  offer  to 
our  Creator.  His  benevolence,  too,  though 
singularly  earnest  and  deep,  was  composed  and 
serene.  He  never  lost  the  possession  of  him- 
self in  his  sympathy  vrith  others ;  was  never 
hurried  into  the  impatient  and  rash  enterprises 
of  an  enthusiastic  philanthropy ;  but  did  good 
with  the  tranquillity  and  constancy  which  mark 
the  providence  of  God.  The  depth  of  hfes 
caUnness  may  best  be  understood  by  considet^- 
ing  the  opposition  made  to  his  claims.  Hfa 
labours  were  everywhere  insidiously  watched 
and  industriously  thwarted  l^  vindictive  foes, 
who  had  even  conspired  to  compass  through 
his  death  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  Now  a 
feverish  enthusiasm,  v^ich  fancies  itself  to 
be  entrusted  with  a  great  work  of  God.  is 
singularly  liable  to  impatient  indignatkon 
under  furious  and  malignant  opposition.  Ob- 
stacles increase  its  vehemence;  it  becomes 
more  eager  and  hurried  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purposes  in  proportion  as  they 
are  withstood.  Be  it  therefore  remembered 
that  the  malignity  of  Christ's  foes,  though 
never  surpassed,  and  for  the  time  triumphant, 
never  robbed  him  of  self-possession,  roused 
no  passion,  and  threw  no  vehemence  or  pre- 
cipitation into  his  exertions.  He  did  not 
disguise  from  himself  or  his  followers  the 
impression  made  on  the  multitude  by  his 
adversaries.  He  distinctly  foresaw  the  vio- 
lent death  towards  which  he  was  fast  ap^ 
proaching.  Yet,  confiding  in  God  and  in  the 
silent  progress  of  his  truth,  he  possessed  bis 
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soyl  ia  peace.  Not  orAj  was  he  calm,  but 
his  caUnoess  rises  into  sublimity  when  we 
consider  the  storms  which  raged  around  him. 
and  the  vastness  of  the  prospects  in  which 
his  spirit  found  repose.  I  say.  then,  that 
serenity  and  self-possession  were  peculiarly 
the  attributes  of  Jesus.  I  affirm  that  the 
singular  and  sublime  character  claimed  by 
Jesus  can  be  traced  neither  to  imposture  nor 
to  an  ungovemed.  insane  imagination.  It 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  its  truth,  its 
rcaJity. 

I  began  with  observing  bow  our  long  fami* 
Itarity  with  Jesus  blunts  our  minds  to  his  sin- 
gular excellence.  We  probably  have  often 
read  of  the  character  which  he  claimed, 
without  a  thought  of  its  extraordinary  nature. 
But  I  know  nothing  so  sublime.  The  plans 
and  labours  of  statesmen  sink  into  the  sports 
of  children  when  compared  with  the  work 
which  Jesus  axmounced,  and  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  in  life  and  death,  wdth  a 
thorough  consciousness  of  its  reality.  The 
idea  of  changing  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
whole  earth,  of  recovering  all  nations  to  the 
pMtre  and  inward  worship  of  one  God,  and  to 
a  spirit  ci  divine  and  fraternal  love,  was  one 
of  which  we  meet  not  a  trace  in  philosopher 
or  legislator  before  him.  The  human  mind 
had  given  no  promise  of  this  extent  of  view. 
The  conception  of  this  enterprise,  and  the 
calm,  unshaken  expectation  of  success,  in 
one  who  had  no  station  and  no  wealth,  who 
cast  from  him  the  sword  with  abhorrence, 
and  who  forbade  his  disciples  to  use  any 
weapons  but  those  of  love,  discover  a  won- 
derful trust  in  the  power  of  God  and  the 
power  of  love ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  that 
Jesus  looked  not  only  to  the  triumph  of  his 
pure  faith  in  the  present  world,  but  to  a 
mighty  and  beneficent  power  in  Heaven,  we 
witness  a  vastness  of  purpose,  a  grandeur  of 
thought  and  feeling,  so  original,  so  superior 
to  the  workings  of  all  other  minds,  that  no- 
thing but  our  familiarity  can  prevent  our  con- 
t^nplation  of  it  with  wonder  and  profound 
awe.  I  oonlesst  when  I  can  escape  the  dead- 
ening power  of  liabit,  and  can  receive  the 
fuU  import  of  such  passages  as  the  following, 
—"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
ae  heavy  hukm,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"— 
''I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
WIS  kwrt," — ••  He  that  oonfesseth  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  in 
Hoiven." — ••  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of 
ne  beCore  men,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man 
be  ashamed  whep  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of 
the  Father  with  the  holy  angels," — "  In  my 
Father's  house  are  manv  mansions ;  I  go  to 
prepare  a  (dace  for  you ;  ' — I  say,  when  I  can 
succeed  in  realising  the  import  of  such  pas- 
Slgis.  I  feel  tnyse^  listenii^  to  a  being  such 
••  iMver  before  and  never  since  spoke  hi 


human  language.  I  am  awed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  greatness  which  these  simple 
words  express;  and  when  I  connect  tnis 
greatness  with  the  proofs  of  Christ's  miracle<i 
which  I  gave  you  in  a  former  discourse,  I  am 
compelled  to  exclaim  with  the  centurion, 
•'Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you  one 
view  of  Jesus  Christ  which  shows  him  to  have 
been  the  most  extraordinary  being  who  ever 
hved.  I  invite  your  attention  to  another; 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  still  more 
striking.  You  have  seen  the  consciousness 
of  greatness  which  Jesus  possessed ;  I  now 
ask  you  to  consider  how,  with  this  conscious- 
ness, he  lived  among  men.  To  convey  mv 
meaning  more  distinctly,  let  me  avail  myself 
of  an  imaginary  case.  Suppose  you  had 
never  heard  the  particulars  of  Christ's  his- 
tory, but  were  told  in  general  that,  ages  ago, 
an  extraordinary  man  appeared  in  the  world 
whose  mind  was  wholly  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  having  come  from  God,  who  regarded 
himself  as  clothed  with  divine  power  and 
charged  with  the  sublimest  work  in  the  uni- 
verse, who  had  the  consciousness  of  sustain- 
ing a  relation  of  unexampled  authority  and 
beneficence,  not  to  one  nation  or  age  but  to  all 
nations  and  all  times,— and  who  anticipated 
a  spiritual  kingdom  and  everlasting  power 
beyond  the  grave.  Suppose  you  should  be 
told  that,  on  entering  the  world,  he  found  not 
one  mind  able  to  comprehend  his  views,  and 
felt  himself  immeasurably  exalted  in  thought 
and  purpose  above  all  around  him,  and  siiiv 
pose  you  should  then  be  asked  what  appc»ar- 
ance,  what  mode  of  life,  what  tone,  what  air, 
what  deportment,  what  intercourse  with  the 
multitude  seemed  to  vou  to  suit  such  a  cha- 
racter, and  were  probably  adopted  by  him  r 
how  would  you  represent  him  to  your  minds? 
Would  you  not  suppose  that,  witli  this  pecu- 
liar character,  he  adopted  some  peculiar 
mode  of  life,  expressive  of  his  superiority  to 
and  separation  from  all  other  men  ?  Would 
you  not  expect  something  distinctive  in  his 
appearance?  Would  you  not  expect  him  to 
assume  some  badge,  and  to  exact  some 
homage?  Would  you  not  expect  that,  with 
a  mind  revolving  such  vast  thoughts,  and 
raised  above  the  earth,  he  would  look  coldly 
on  the  ordinary  gratifications  of  men?  that, 
with  a  mind  spreading  itself  over  the  world 
and  meditating  its  subjection  to  his  truth,  he 
would  take  little  interest  in  ordinary  indivi- 
duals? and  that  possessing,  in  his  own  doc- 
trine and  character,  a  standard  of  sublime 
virtue,  he  would  attach  little  importance  to 
the  low  attainments  of  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  around  him?  Would  you  not 
make  him  a  public  character,  and  expect  to 
see  him  labouring  to  establish  his  ascendency 
among  public  men  ?    Would  you  not  expect 
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to  see  bis  natural  affections  absorbed  in  his 
universal  philanthropy ;  and  would  not  pri- 
vate attachments  seem  to  you  quite  incon- 
sistent with  his  vast  superiority  and  the 
immensity  of  his  purposes  ?  Would  you  not 
expect  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  best 
accommodations  the  world  could  afford? 
Would  you  not  expect  the  great  Teacher 
to  select  the  most  sacred  spots  for  his  teach- 
ing, and  the  Lx)rd  of  all  to  erect  some  con- 
spicuous seat  from  which  should  go  forth  the 
laws  which  were  to  reach  the  ends  of  the 
earth?  Would  you  not,  in  a  word,  expect 
this  extraordinary  personage  to  surround 
himself  with  extraordinary  circiunstances,  and 
to  maintain  a  separation  from  the  degraded 
multitude  around  him  ? 

Such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  expectation 
of  us  all ;  and  what  was  the  case  with  Jesus  ? 
Read  his  history.  He  comes  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  than  human  greatness  to 
accomplish  an  infinite  work;  and  where  do 
you  find  him  ?  What  is  his  look  ?  what  his 
manner?  How  does  he  converse,  how  live 
with  men?  His  appearance,  mode  of  life, 
and  intercourse  are  directly  the  reverse  oif 
what  we  should  have  suppc»ed.  He  comes 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  class  of  society  in 
which  he  had  grown  up.  He  retreats  to  no 
solitude,  like  John,  to  strike  awe,  nor  seeks 
any  spot  which  had  been  consecrated  in 
Jewish  history.  Would  you  find  him?  Go 
to  the  house  of  Peter  the  fisherman.  Go  to 
the  well  of  Samaria,  where  he  rests  after  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey.  Would  you  hear  him 
teach?  You  may  find  him,  indeed,  some- 
times in  the  temple,  for  that  was  a  place  of 
general  resort ;  but  commonly  you  may  find 
him  instructing  in  the  open  air,  now  from  a 
boat  on  the  Galilean  lake,  now  on  a  mount, 
and  no>»'  in  the  streets  of  the  crowded  city. 
He  has  no  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head,  nor 
will  he  have  one.  A  rich  ruler  comes  and 
falls  at  his  feet.  He  says,  "Go.  sell  what 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  then 
come  and  follow  me."  Nor  was  this  alL 
Something  more  striking  remains  to  be  told. 
He  did  not  merelv  live  in  the  streets,  and  in 
the  houses  of  fishermen.  In  these  places, 
had  he  pleased,  he  might  have  cleared  a 
space  around  him,  and  raised  a  barrier  be- 
tween himself  and  others.  But  in  these 
places,  and  everywhere,  he  lived  with  men 
as  a  man,  a  brother,  a  friend,  sometimes  a 
servant ;  and  entered,  with  a  deep,  imexam- 
pled  sympathy,  into  the  feelings,  interests, 
wants,  sorrows  of  individuals,  of  ordinary 
men,  and  even  of  the  most  depressed,  de- 
spised, and  forsaken  of  the  race.  Here  is 
the  most  striking  view  of  Jesus.  This  com- 
bination of  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  its  low- 
liest, tenderest  form,  with  the  consciousness 
of  unrivalled  and  divine  glories,  is  the  most 


wonderful  distinction  of  this  wonderful  chd* 
racter.  Here  we  learn  the  chief  reason  why 
he  chose  poverty,  and  refused  every  pecu- 
liarity of  manner  and  appearance.  He  did 
this  because  he  desired  to  come  near  to  the 
multitude  of  men,  to  make  himself  accessible 
to  all,  to  pour  out  the  fulness  of  his  sympathy 
upon  all,  to  know  and  weep  over  their  sorrows 
and  sins,  and  to  manifest  his  interest  in  their 
affections  and  joys. 

I  can  offer  but  a  few  instances  of  this  sym- 
pathy of  Christ  with  human  nature  in  all  its 
varieties  of  character  and  condition.  But  how 
beautiful  are  they  I  At  the  very  opening  of 
his  ministry  we  find  him  present  at  a  marriage 
to  which  he  and  his  disciples  had  been  called. 
Among  the  Jews  this  was  an  occasion  of 
peciiUar  exhilaration  and  festivity;  but  Jesus 
did  not  therefore  decline  it.  He  knew  what 
affections,  joys,  sorrows,  and  moral  influences 
are  bound  up  in  this  institution,  and  he  went 
to  the  celebration,  not  as  an  ascetic,  to  frovm 
on  its  bright  hopes  and  warm  congratulations, 
but  to  sanction  it  by  his  presence  and  to 
heighten  its  enjoyments.  How  little  does 
this  comport  with  the  solitary  dignity  which 
we  should  have  pronounced  most  accordant 
with  his  character,  and  what  a  spirit  <^ 
humanitv  does  it  breathe  1  But  this  event 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  history.  His  chief 
sympathy  was  not  with  them  that  rejoice,  but 
with  the  ignorant,  sinful,  sorrowful ;  and  with 
these  we  find  him  cultivating  an  habitual  in- 
timacy. Though  so  exalted  in  thought  and 
purpose,  he  chose  uneducated  men  to  be  his 
chief  disciples;  and  he  lived  with  them,  not 
as  a  superior  giving  occasional  and  formal 
instruction,  but  became  their  companion, 
travelled  with  them  on  foot,  slept  in  their 
dwellings,  sat  at  their  tables,  partook  their 
plain  fare,  communicated  to  them  his  truth 
m  the  simplest  form ;  and  though  they  con- 
stantly misunderstood  him,  and  never  received 
his  full  meaning,  he  was  never  wearied  with 
teaching  them.  So  familiar  was  his  inter- 
course, that  we  find  Peter  reproving  him  with 
an  affectionate  «eal  for  announcing  his  ap- 
proaching death,  and  we  find  John  leaning 
on  his  bosom.  Of  his  last  discourse  to 
these  disciples  I  need  not  speak.  It  stands 
alone  among  all  writings  for  the  union  of 
tenderness  and  majesty.  His  own  sorrows 
are  forgotten  in  his  solicitude  to  speak  peace 
and  comfort  to  his  humble  followers. 

The  depth  of  his  human  sympathies  was 
beautifully  manifested  when  children  were 
brought  to  him.  His  disciples,  judging  as 
all  men  would  judge,  thought  that  he  who 
was  sent  to  wear  the  crown  of  universal 
empire  had  too  great  a  work  before  him  to 
give  his  time  and  attention  to  children,  and 
reproved  the  parents  who  brought  them ;  but 
Jesus,  rebuking  his  disciples,  called  to  him 
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the  children.  Never,  I  believe,  did  childhood  siasm  shows  a  strange  unsoundness  of  mind, 
awaken  such  deep  love  as  at  that  moment  I  contemplate  it  with  a  veneration  second 
He  took  fhem  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  only  to  the  profound  awe  with  which  I  look 
and  not  only  said  that  "  of  such  was  the  up  to  God.  It  bears  no  mark  of  human  in- 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  added,  "He  that  vention — it  was  real.  It  belonged  to  and  it 
receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  manifested  the  beloved  Son  of  God. 
me;"  so  entirely  did  he  identify  himself  with  But  I  have  not  done.  May  I  ask  your 
this  primitive,  innocent,  beautiful  form  of  attention  a  few  moments  more?  We  have 
htmian  nature.  not  yet  reached  the  depth  of  Christ's  cha- 

Thcre  was  no  class  of  hiunan  beings  so  racter.  We  have  not  touched  the  great  prin- 
low  as  to  be  beneath  his  sympathy.  He  not  dple  on  which  his  wonderful  sympathy  was 
roerdy  taught  the  pubUcan  and  sinner,  but,  founded,  and  which  endeared  to  him  his 
with  all  his  consciousness  of  purity,  sat  down  office  of  universal  Saviour.  Do  you  ask 
and  dined  with  them,  and,  when  reproved  by  what  this  deep  principle  was?  I  answer,  it 
the  malignant  Pharisee  for  such  companion-  was  his  conviction  ot  the  greatness  of  the 
ship,  answered  by  the  touching  parables  of  human  soul.  He  saw  in  man  the  impress 
the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  and  image  of  the  divinity,  and  therefore 
said,  "I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  thirsted  for  his  redemption,  and  took  the 
which  was  lost."  tenderest  interest  in  him,  whatever  might  be 

No  j)er5onal  suffering  dried  up  this  fountain  the  rank,  character,  or  condition  in  which  he 
of  love  in  his  breast.  On  his  way  to  the  was  found.  This  spiritual  view  of  man  per- 
ctcss  be  heard  some  women  of  Jerusalem  vades  and  distinguishes  the  teaching  of 
bewailing  him,  and  at  the  sound,  forgetting  Christ.  Jesus  looked  on  men  with  an  eye 
his  own  grief,  he  turned  to  them  and  said,  which  pierced  beneath  the  material  frame. 
"Womenof  Jerusalem,  weep  not  forme,  but  The  body  vanished  before  him.  The  trap- 
weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children."  On  pings  of  the  rich,  the  rags  of  the  poor,  were 
the  cross,  whilst  his  mind  was  divided  be-  nothing  to  him.  He  looked  through  them  as 
tween  intense  suffering  and  the  contempla-  though  they  did  not  exist,  to  the  soul ;  and 
tkm  of  the  infinite  blessings  in  which  his  there,  amidst  clouds  of  ignorance  and  plague- 
sufferii^s  were  to  issue,  his  eye  lighted  on  spots  of  sin,  he  recognized  a  spiritual  and 
his  mother  and  John,  and  the  sensibilities  of  immortal  nature,  and  the  germs  of  power 
a  son  and  a  friend  mingled  with  the  sublime  and  perfection  which  might  be  unfolded  for 
consciousoess  of  the  universal  Lord  and  ever.  In  the  most  fallen  and  depraved  man 
Saviour.  Never  before  did  natural  affection  he  saw  a  being  who  might  become  an  angel 
find  so  tender  and  beautiful  an  utterance,  of  light.  Still  more,  he  felt  that  there  was 
To  his  mother  he  said,  directing  her  to  John,  nothing  in  himself  to  which  men  might  not 
*'  B*hold  thy  son  ;  I  leave  my  beloved  disciple  ascend.  His  own  lofty  consciousness  did  not 
to  take  my  place,  to  perform  my  fiUal  offices,  sever  him  from  the  multitude ;  for  he  saw  in 
and  to  enjoy  a  share  of  that  affection  with  his  own  greatness  the  model  of  what  men 
which  you  have  followed  me  through  life; "  might  become.  So  deeply  was  he  thus  im- 
and  to  John  be  said.  *'  Behold  thy  mother;  1  pressed,  that  again  and  again,  in  speaking  of 
bequeath  to  you  the  happiness  of  ministering  his  future  glories,  he  announced  that  in  these 
to  my  dearest  earthly  friend."  Nor  is  this  his  true  followers  were  to  share.  They  were 
all.  The  spirit  of  humanity  had  one  higher  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  partake  of  his  bene- 
triumph.       Whilst  his  enemies  surrounded   ficent  power. 

him  with  a  malignity  unsoftened  by  his  last  Here  I  pause,  and  indeed  I  know  not  what 
agonies,  and,  to  give  the  keenest  edge  to  can  be  added  to  heighten  the  wonder,  reve- 
inniJt,  reminded  him  scoffingly  of  the  high  rence,  and  love  which  are  due  to  Jesus.  When 
character  and  office  which  he  had  claimed,  I  consider  him,  not  only  as  possessed  with  the 
his  only  notice  of  them  was  the  prayer,  consciousness  of  an  unexampled  and  un- 
"Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  bounded  majesty,  but  as  recognizing  a  kin- 
tbey  do."  dred  nature  in  human  beings,  and  living  and 

Thus  Jesus  lived  with  men ;  with  the  con-  dying  to  raise  them  to  a  participation  of  his 
sciousness  of  unutterable  majesty  he  joined  a  divine  glories;  and  when  I  see  him  under 
lowliness,  gentleness,  humanity,  and ^mpathy,  these  views  allying  himself  to  men  by  the 
which  have  no  example  in  human  history.  I  tenderest  ties,  embracing  them  with  a  spirit 
a<dc  you  to  contemplate  this*  wonderful  union,  of  humanity  which  no  insult,  injury,  or  pain 
In  i>ropOTtk>n  to  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to  could  for  a  moment  repel  or  overpower,  1  am 
all  around  him  was  the  intimacy,  the  brotherly  filled  with  wonder  as  well  as  reverence  and 
love,  with  which  he  bound  himself  to  them.  love.  I  feel  that  this  character  is  not  of 
I  maintain  that  this  is  a  character  wholly  re-  human  invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed 
mote  from  human  conception.  To  imagine  it  through  fraud  or  struck  out  by  enthusiasm  ; 
to  be  the  productioQ  of  imposture  or  enlhu-  for  it  is  infinitely  gbove  their  reagh.    When  J 
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add  this  character  of  Jesus   to   the   other  There  he  lives  and  reigns.    With  a  clear, 

evidences  of  his  religion,   it  gives  to  what  calm  faith.  I  see  him  in  that  state  of  glory ; 

before  seemed  so  strong  a  new  and  a  vast  and  I  confidently  expect,  at  no  distant  period, 

accession  of  strength ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  to  see  him  face  to  face.    We  have  indeed  no 

be  deceived.    The  Gospels  must  be  true ;  absent  friend  whom  we  shall  so  surely  meet, 

they  were  drawn  from  a  Uving  original ;  they  Let  us,  then,  my  hearers,  by  imitation  of  his 

were  founded  on  reality.    The  character  of  virtues  and  obedience  to  his  word,  prepare 

Jesus  is  not  a  fiction ;  he  was  what  he  claimed  ourselves  to  join  him  in  those  pure  mansions 

to  be,  and  what  his  followers  attested.     Nor  where  he  is  surrounding  himself  with  the 

is  this  all.    Jesus  not  only  was,  he  is  still  the  good  and  pure  of  our  race,  and  will  com- 

Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.    He  municate  to  them  for  ever  his  own  spirit, 

exists  now ;  he  has  entered  that  Heaven  to  power,  and  joy. 
which  he  always  looked  forward  on  earth. 


THE   IMITABLENESS   OF  CHRIST'S  CHARACTER. 


1  Pbtkr  il  at :"  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  learing  us  which  wc  wcTc  made  to  attain.     I  hartUy  need 

an  example,  that  yc  should  follow  his  steps.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^   .^  j^  in^poj^jble  tO  J)lace  OUr- 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic.    To  incite  selves  under  any  influence  of  this  nature  so 

you  to  follow  it  is  the  aim  of  this  discourse,  quickening  as  the  example  of  Jesus.     This 

Christ  came  to  give  us  a  religion— but  this  is  introduces  us  to  the  highest  order  of  virtues, 

not  all.    By  a  wise  and  beautiful  ordination  of  This  is  fitted  to  awaken  the  whole  mind. 

Providence  he  was  sent  to  show  forth  his  Nothing  has  equal  power  to  neutralize  the 

religion  in  himself.    He  did  not  come  to  sit  in  coarse,  selfish,  and  sensual  influences  amidst 

a  hall  of  legislation,  and  from  some  com-  which  we  are  plunged,  to  refine  our  conception 

manding  eminence  to  pronounce  laws  and  of  duty,  and  to  reveal  to  us  the  perfection  on 

promises.    He  is  not  a  mere  channel  through  which  our  hopes  and  most  strenuous  desires 

which  certain  communications  are  made  from  should  habitually  fasten. 

God ;   not  a  mere  messenger  appointed  to  There  is  one  cause  which  has  done  much 

utter  the  words  which  he  had  heard  and  then  to   defeat   this  good    influence  of  Christ's 

to  disappear,  and  to  sustain  no  further  con-  character  and  example,  and  which  ought  to 

nection  with  his  message.     He  came  not  only  be  exposed.    It  is  this.    Multitudes.  I  am 

to  teach  with  his  lips  but  to  be  a  living  afraid  great  multitudes,  think  of  Jesus  as  a 

manifestation  of  his  religion,— to  be,  in  an  being  to  be  admired  rather  than  approached, 

important  sense,  the  religion  itself.  They  have  some  vague  conceptions  of  a  glorv 

This  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  attention,  in  his  nature  and  character  whicJi  makes  it 

Christianity  is  not  a  mere  code  of  Liws,  not  presumption  to  think  of  proposing  him  as 

an  abstract  system  such  as  theologians  frame,  their  standard.     He  is  thrown  so  ftir  from 

It  is  a  living,  embodied  religion.     It  comes  them  that  he  does  them  little  good.    Many 

to  us  in  a  himian  form ;  it  ofterS  itself  to  our  feel  that  a  close  resemblance  of  Jesus  Christ 

eyes  as  well  as  eiu^ ;  it  breathes,  it  moves  in  is  not  to  be  expected ;  that  this,  like  nrany 

our  sight.     It  is  more  than  precept ;  it  is  other  topics,  may  serve  for  declamation  in  the 

example  and  action.  pulpit,  but  is  utterly  incapable  of  being  re- 

The  importance  of  example,  who  does  not  duced  to  practice.  I  think  I  am  touching 
understand?  How  much  do  most  of  ns  here  an  error  which  exerts  a  blighting  influ- 
sufier  from  the  presence,  conversation,  sphit  ence  on  not  a  few  minds.  Until  men  think  of 
of  men  of  low  minds  by  whom  we  are  sur-  the  religion  and  character  of  Christ  as  truly 
rotmded !  The  temptation  is  strong  to  take  applicable  to  them,  as  intended  to  be  brought 
as  our  standard  the  average  character  of  the  into  continual  operation,  as  what  they  must 
society  in  which  we  live,  and  to  satisfy  our-  incorporate  with  their  whole  spiritual  nature, 
selves  with  decencies  and  attainments  which  they  will  derive  little  good  from  Christ.  Men 
secure  to  us  among  the  multitude  the  name  of  think  indeed  to  honour  Jesus  when  they  place 
respectable  men.  On  the  other  hand,  there  him  so  high  as  to  discourage  all  eflbrt  to  ap- 
is a  power  (have  you  not  felt  it^  in  the  pre-  proach  him.  They  really  degrade  him.  They 
•ence.  conversation,  and  example  of  a  man  do  not  understand  his  character;  they  throw 
of  strong  principle  and  magnanimity,  to  lift  a  glare  over  it  which  hides  its  true  features. 

».  at  least  for  the  moment,  from  our  vulgar  This  vague  admiration  is  the  poorest  tribute 

tame  liabits  of  thought,  and  to  kindle  which  they  can  pay  him. 

generous  aspirations  after  the  excellence  The  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  con- 
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ceived  and  spoken  of  by  many  Kminds  me  of 
what  is  often  seen  in  Catholic  countries,  where 
a  su[>erstitious  priesthood  and  people  imagine 
that  they  honour  the  Virgin  Maiy  by  loading 
hertmage  with  sparkling  jewels  and  thegaudiest 
attire.  A  Protestant  6f  an  tmcorrupted  taste 
is  at  first  shocked,  as  if  there  was  something 
like  profanation  in  thus  decking  out,  as  for  a 
theatre,  the  meek,  modest,  gentle,  pure,  and 
tender  mother  of  Jesus.  It  seems  to  me  that 
something  of  the  same  superstition  is  seen 
in  the  indefinite  epithets  of  admiration  heaped 
upon  Jesus;  and  the  effect  is  that  the  mild 
and  simple  beauty  of  his  character  is  not  seen. 
Its  subhmity,  which  had  nothing  gaudy  or 
dazzling,  which  was  plain  and  unaffected,  is 
not  felt ;  and  its  suitableness  as  an  ejtample  to 
mankind  is  discredited  or  denied. 

I  wish,  in  this  discourse,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
couraging influence  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  (p  show  that,  however  exalted,  he  is 
not  placed  bejrond  the  reach  of  our  sympathy 
and  imitation. 

I  begin  with  the  general  obserration  that 
real  greatness  of  character,  greatness  of  the 
highest  order,  far  from  being  repulsive  and 
discouraging,  is  singularly  accessible  and  imi- 
table,  and,  instead  of  severing  a  being  from 
oth&is,  fits  him  to  be  their  friend  and  model. 
A  man  who  stands  apart  from  his  race,  who 
has  few  points  of  contact  with  other  men,  who 
has  a  stvle  and  manner  which  strike  awe  and 
keep  others  far  from  him,  whatever  rank  he 
may  hold  in  his  own  and  others'  eyes,  wants, 
after  all,  true  grandeur  of  mind  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  this  remark  I  think  may  be  extended 
beyond  men  to  higher  orders  of  beings,  to 
angels  and  to  Jesus  Christ.  A  great  soul  is 
known  by  its  enlarged,  strong,  and  tender 
sympathies.  True  elevation  of  mind  does  not 
take  a  being  out  of  the  circle  of  those  who 
are  below  him,  but  binds  him  faster  to  them, 
and  gives  them  advantages  for  a  closer  attach- 
ment and  conformity  to  him. 

Greatness  of  character  is  a  communicable 
attribute ;  I  should  say  singularly  communi- 
cable. It  has  nothing  exclusive  in  its  nature. 
It  cannot  be  the  monopoly  of  an  individual, 
for  it  is  the  enlarged  and  generous  action  oif 
faculties  and  affl^tions  which  enter  into  and 
constitute  all  minds— I  mean  reason,  con- 
science, and  love— so  that  its  elements  exist  in 
all.  It  is  not  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  know- 
ledge which  can  he  shut  up  in  one  or  a  few 
understandings ;  but  the  comprehension  of 
great  and  universal  truths,  which  are  the  pro- 
per objects  of  every  rational  being.  It  is  not 
a  devotion  to  peculiar,  exclusive  objects,  but 
the  adoption  of  pubhc  interests,  the  conse- 
pration  of  the  mind  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
happiness  in  the  creation,  that  is,  to  the  very 
cause  which  all  intelligent  beings  are  bound  to 
espouse.    Greatness  is  not  a  accret,  solitary 


principle,  woiiungby  itself  and  refusing  par- 
ticipation, but  frank  and  open-heartwi — so 
large  in  its  rievrs,  so  liberal  in  its  feelings,  so 
expansive  in  its  purposes,  so  beneficent  in  its 
labours,  as  naturally  and  necessarily  to  attract 
sympathy  and  co-operation.  It  is  selfishness 
that  rcpds  men  ;  and  true  greatness  has  not  a 
stronger  characteristic  than  its  freedom  from 
every  selfish  taint.  So  far  from  being  im- 
prisoned in  private  interests,  it  covets  nothing 
which  it  may  not  impart.  So  far  from  being 
absorbed  in  its  dwn  distinctions,  it  discerns 
nothing  so  quickly  and  joyfully  as  the  capaci- 
ties and  pledges  of  greatness  in  others,  and 
counts  no  labour  so  noble  as  to  call  forth  noble 
sentiments,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  divine 
power,  in  less  improved  minds. 

I  know  that  those  who  call  themselves  great 
on  earth  are  apt  to  estrange  themselves  from 
their  inferiors  ;  and  the  multitude,  cast  down 
by  their  high  bearing,  never  think  of  pro- 
posing them  as  examples.  But  this  springs 
wholly  from  the  low  conceptions  of  those 
whom  we  call  the  great,  and  shows  a  mixture 
of  vulgarity  of  mind  with  their  superior  en- 
dowments. Genuine  greatness  is  marjtedj^y 
simplicity,  unostentatiousness,  self-forgetful- 
ness,  a  hearty  interest  in  others,  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood  with  the  human  family,  and  a 
respect  for  every  intellectual  and  immortal 
being  as  capable  of  progress  towards  its  own 
elevation.  A  superior  mind,  enlightened  and 
kindled  by  just  views  of  God  and  of  the 
creation,  regards  its  gifts  and  powers  as  so 
many  bonds  of  union  with  other  beings,  as 
given  it  not  to  nourish  self-elation,  but  to  be 
employed  for  others,  and  still  more  to  be 
communicated  to  others.  Such  greatness  has 
no  reserve,  and  especially  no  affected  dignity 
of  deportment.  It  is  too  conscious  of  its  own 
power  to  need,  and  too  benevolent  to  desire, 
to  entrench  itself  behind  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies ;  and  when  circimistances  permit  such  a 
character  to  manifest  itself  to  inferior  beings, 
it  is  beyond  all  others  the  most  winning,  and 
tnost  fitted  to  impart  itself,  or  to  call  forth  a 
kindred  elevation  of  feehng.  I  know  not  in 
history  an  individual  so  easily  comprehended 
as  Jesus  Christ,  for  nothing  is  so  intelligible  as 
sincere,  disinterested  love.  1  know  not  any 
being  who  is  so  fitted  to  take  hold  on  all 
orders  of  minds  ;  and  accordingly  he  drew 
after  him  the  unenlightened,  the  publican, 
and  the  sinner.  It  is  a  sad  mistake,  then, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to 
think  of  intimacy  with  him,  and  to  think  ot 
making  him  our  standard. 

Let  me  confirm  this  truth  by  another  order 
of  reflections.  You  tell  me,  my  hearers,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  so  high  that  he  cannot  be  your 
model ;  I  grant  the  exaltation  of  his  character. 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  more  than  human  being. 
latnith  all  Christians  so  believe  him.   Those 
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who  suppose  him  not  to  have  existed  before  stzable  from  this  consideration,  that  Truth, 
his  birth  do  not  regard  him  as  a  mere  man,  the  object  and  nutriment  of  mind,  is  one  and 
though  so  reproached.  They  always  separate  immutable,  so  that  the  whole  family  of  intelli- 
him  by  broad  distinctions  m>m  other  men.  gent  beings  must  have  the  same  views,  the 
They  consider  him  as  enjoying  a  communion  same  motives,  and  the  same  general  ends. 
With  God,  and  as  having  received  gifts,  endow-  For  example,  a  truth  of  mathematics  is  not 
ments,  aid,  lights  from  Him,  granted  to  no  a  truth  only  in  this  world,  a  truth  to  our 
other,  and  as  having  exhibited  a  spotless  minds,  but  a  truth  everywhere,  a  truth  in 
purity,  which  is  the  highest  distinction  of  heaven,  a  truth  to  God,  who  has  indeed 
Heaven.  All  admit,  and  joyfully  admit,  that  framed  his  creation  according  to  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ  bv  his  greatness  and  goodness  this  imiversal  science.  So,  happiness  and 
throws  all  other  human  attainments  into  misery,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  morals, 
obscurity.  But  on  this  account  he  is  not  must  be  to  all  intelligent  beings  what  they 
1ms  astand^,  nor  is  he  to  discourage  us,  but,  are  to  us,  the  objects,  one  of  desire  and  hope 
on  the  contrary,  to  breathe  into  us  a  more  and  the  other  of  aversion ;  and  who  can 
exhilarating  hope ;  for  though  so  far  above  doubt  that  virtue  and  vice  are  the  same  every- 
us  he  is  still  one  of  us,  and  is  only  an  where  as  on  earth,  that  in  every  community 
illustration  of  the  capacities  which  we  all  of  beings  the  mind  which  devotes  itself  to 
possess.  This  is  a  great  truth.  Let  me  strive  the  general  weal  must  be  more  reverenced 
to  unfold  it.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  express  than  a  mind  which  would  subordinate  the 
my  views  than  by  sa)ing  that  I  regard  all  general  interest  to  its  own  ?  Thus  all  souls 
minds  as  of  one  family.  When  we  speak  of  are  one  in  nature,  approach  one  anolher,  and 
higher  orders  of  beings,  of  angels  and  arch-  have  grounds  and  bonds  of  communion  with 
angels,  we  are  apt  to  conceive  of  distinct  one  another.  I  am  not  only  one  of  the 
kinds  or  races  of  beings,  separated  from  us  human  race ;  I  am  one  of  the  great  intcl- 
and  from  each  other  by  impassable  bar-  lectual  family  of  God.  There  is  no  spirit  so 
riers.  But  it  is  not  so.  All  minds  are  of  exalted  with  which  I  have  not  common 
one  family.  There  is  no  such  partition  in  thoughts  and  feelings.  That  conception 
the  spiritual  world  as  you  see  in  the  materiaL  which  I  have  gained  of  One  Universal 
In  material  nature  you  see  wholly  distinct  Father,  whose  love  is  the  fountain  and 
classes  of  beings.  A  mineral  is  not  a  vege-  centre  of  all  things,  is  the  dawn  of  the 
table,  and  makes  no  approach  to  it ;  these  highest  and  most  magnificent  views  in 
two  great  kingdoms  of  nature  are  divided  by  the  imiverse.  and  if  I  look  up  to  this  being 
immeasurable  spaces.  So,  when  we  look  at  with  filial  love,  I  have  the  spring  and  bep^in- 
different  races  of  animals,  though  all  partake  nmg  of  the  noblest  sentiments  and  joys 
of  that  mysterious  property,  life,  yet  what  an  which  are  known  in  the  universe.  No  great- 
immense  and  impassable  distance  is  there  be-  ness,  therefore,  jof  a  being  separates  me  from 
tween  the  insect  and  the  lion.  They  have  no  him,  or  makes  him  unapproachable  by  me. 
bond  of  union,  no  possibility  of  communica-  The  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  hearer,  and 
tion.  During  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  animal-  your  mind  are  of  one  family ;  nor  was  there 
cules  which  sport  in  the  suwbeams  a  summer's  anything  in  his  of  which  you  have  not  the 
day  and  then  perish,  have  made  no  approxi'  principle,  the  capacity,  the  promise  in  yoiw- 
mation  to  the  king  of  the  forests.  But  in  the  self.  This  is  the  very  impression  which  he 
intellectual  world  there  are  no  such  barriers,  intends  to  give.  He  never  held  himself  up 
All  minds  are  essentially  of  one  origin,  one  as  an  inimitable  and  unapproachable  being; 
nature,  kindled  from  one  divine  flame,  and  but  directly  the  reverse.  He  always  spokq.  of 
are  all  tending  to  one  centre,  one  happiness,  himself  as  having  come  to  communicate  him- 
This  great  truth,  to  us  the  greatest  of  truths,  self  to  others.  He  always  invited  men  to 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion  believe  on  and  adhere  to  him,  that  they  might 
and  of  all  hope,  seems  to  me  not  only  sus-  receive  that  very  spirit,  that  pure,  celestial 
tained  by  proofs  which  satisfy  the  reason,  but  spirit,  by  which  he  was  himself  actuated, 
to  be  one  of  the  deep  instincts  of  our  nature.  •*  Follow  me,"  is  his  lesson.  The  relation 
It  mingles  unperceived  with  all  our  worship  which  he  came  to  establish  between  himself 
of  God,  which  uniformly  takes  for  granted  and  mankind  was  not  that  of  master  and 
that  He  is  a  Mind  having  thought,  anection,  sJave,  but  that  of  friends.  He  compares 
and  volition  like  ourselves.  It  runs  through  himself,  in  a  spirit  of  divine  benevolence,  to 
false  religions  ;  and  whilst,  by  its  perversion,  a  vine,  which,  you  know,  sends  its  own  sap, 
it  has  made  them  false,  it  has  also  given  to  that  by  which  it  is  itself  nourished,  into  all  its 
them  whatever  purifying  power  they  possess,  branches.  We  read,  too,  these  remarkable 
But  passing  over  this  instinct,  which  is  felt  words  in  his  prayer  for  his  disciples,  "  I  have 
more  and  more  to  be  unerring  as  the  intellect  given  to  them  the  glory  thou  gavest  me ; " 
is  improved,  this  great  truth  of  the  unity  or  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  glory, 
likeness  of  all  minds  seems  to  me  deqiou-   a  virtue,  a  power,  9,  joy  possessed  by  Jesu^ 
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Christ,  to  which  his  disciples  will  not  succes- 
sively rise.  In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  the 
Apostles  say.  ' '  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ." 

I  have  said  that  all  minds  being  of  one 
family,  the  greatness  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is 
no  discouragement  to  our  adoption  of  him  as 
our  model.  1  now  observe  that  there  is  one 
attribute  of  mind  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
that  should  particularly  animate  us  to  propose 
to  ourselves  a  stiblime  standard,  as  sublime 
as  Jesus  ChrisL  I  refer  to  the  principle  of 
growth  in  hunoan  nature.  We  were  made  to 
grow.  Our  faculties  are  germs,  and  given  for 
an  expansion  to  which  nothing  authorizes  us 
to  set  bounds.  The  soul  bears  the  impress  of 
illimitableness  in  the  thirst,  the  unquenchable 
thirst,  which  it  brings  with  it  into  being,  for 
a  power,  knowledge,  happiness  which  it  never 
gains,  and  which  always  carry  it  forward  into 
futurity.  The  body  soon  reaches  its  limit 
But  intellect,  affection,  moral  energy,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growth,  tend  to  further  en- 
largement, and  every  acquisition  is  an  impulse 
to  something  higher.  When  I  consider  this 
principle  or  capacity  of  the  human  soul,  I 
cannot  restrain  the  nopne  which  it  awakens. 
The  partition-walls  which  imagination  has 
reared  between  men  and  higher  orders  of 
beings  vanish.  I  no  longer  see  aught  to  pre- 
vent our  becoming  whatever  was  good  and 
great  in  Tesus  on  earth.  In  truth,  I  feel  my 
utter  inability  to  conceive  what  a  mind  is  to 
attain  which  is  to  advance  for  ever.  Add  but 
that  element,  eternity,  to  man's  progress,  and 
the  results  of  his  existence  surpass  not  only 
hiunan  but  angelic  thought.  Give  me  this, 
and  the  future  glor^  of  the  human  mind  be- 
comes to  me  as  incomprehensible  as  God 
Himself.  To  encotuage  these  thoughts  and 
hopes,  our  Creator  has  set  before  us  delight- 
ful exemplifications,  even  now,  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  growth  both  in  out\vard  nature  and 
in  the  human  mind.  We  meet  them  in  nature. 
Suppose  you  were  to  carry  a  man  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  vegetation  to  the  most  majes- 
tic tree  in  our  forests,  and,  whilst  he  was 
admiring  its  extent  and  proportions,  suppose 
you  should  take  from  the  earth  at  its  root 
a  little  downy  substance,  which  a  breath 
might  blow  away,  and  say  to  him,  That 
tree  was  once  such  a  seed  as  this;  it 
was  wrapped  up  here ;  it  once  lived  only 
within  these  delicate  fibres,  this  narrow 
compass.  With  what  incredulous  wonder 
would  he  regard  you  !  And  if  by  an  effort 
of  imagination  somewhat  oriental,  we  should 
suppose  this  little  seed  to  be  suddenly  en- 
dued with  thought,  and  to  be  told*  that  it 
was  one  day  to  become  this  mighty  tree,  and 
to  cast  out  branches  which  would  spread  an 
equal  shade,  and  wave  with  equal  grace, 
and  withstand  the  winter  wind«;  with  wha^ 


amazement  may  we  suppose  it  to  anticipate 
its  future  lot !  Such  growth  we  witness  in 
nature.  A  nobler  hope  we  Christians  are  to 
cherish ;  and  still  more  striking  examples  of 
the  growth  of  mind  are  set  before  us  in 
human  history.  We  wonder,  indeed,  when 
we  are  told  that  one  day  we  shall  be  as  the 
angels  of  God.  I  apprehend  that  as  great  a 
wonder  has  been  realized  already  on  the  earth. 
I  apprehend  that  the  distance  between  the 
mind  of  Newton  and  of  a  Hottentot  may 
have  been  as  great  as  between  Newton  and 
an  angel.  There  is  another  view  still  more 
striking.  This  Newton,  who  lifted  his  calm, 
sublime  eye  to  the  heavens,  and  read  among 
the  planets  and  the  stars  the  great  law  of  the 
material  universe,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years 
before,  an  infant,  without  one  clear  percep- 
tion, and  unable  to  distinguish  his  nurse's 
arm  from  the  pillow  on  which  he  slept. 
Howard,  too,  who,  under  the  strength  of 
an  all-sacrificing  benevolence,  explored  the 
depths  of  human  suffering,  was,  forty  or  fifty 
vears  before,  an  infant  wholly  absorbed  in 
nimself,  grasping  at  all  he  saw,  and  almost, 
breaking  his  little  heart  with  fits  of  passion 
when  the  idlest  toy  was  withheld.  Has  not 
man  already  traversed  as  wide  a  space  as 
separates  him  from  angels?  And  why  must 
he  stop?  There  is  no  extravagance  in  the 
boldest  anticipation.  We  may  truly  become 
one  with  Christ,  a  p>artaker  of  that  celestial 
mind.  He  is  truly  our  brother,  one  of 
our  family.  I^t  us  make  him  our  constant 
model. 

I  know  not  that  the  doctrine  now  laid  down 
is  liable  but  to  one  abuse.  It  may  unduly 
excite  susceptible  minds,  and  impel  to  a 
vehemence  of  hope  and  exertion  unfavourable 
in  the  end  to  the  very  progress  wKich  is  pro- 
posed. To  such  I  would  say.  Hasten  to 
conform  yourselves  to  Christ,  but  hasten 
according  to  the  laws  of  your  nature.  As 
the  body  cannot,  by  the  concentration  of  its 
whole  strength  into  one  bound,  scale  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  neither  can  the  mind 
free  every  obstacle  and  achieve  perfection  by 
an  agony  of  the  will.  Great  effort  is  indeed 
necessary;  but  such  as  can  be  sustained, 
such  as  fits  us  for  greater,  such  as  will 
acctunulate,  not  exhaust,  our  spiritual  force. 
The  soul  may  be  overstrained  as  truly  as  the 
body,  and  it  often  is  so  in  seasons  of  extra- 
ordinary religious  excitement;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  an  injury  to  the  constitution  of 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  which  a  life  may 
not  be  able  to  repair.  I  rest  the  hopes  for 
human  nature  which  I  have  now  expressed 
on  its  principle  of  growth ;  and  growth,  as 
you  well  know,  is  a  graduid  pro^'^ss,  not  a 
convulsive  start  accomplishing  the  work  of 
years  in  a  moment.  All  great  attainments 
are  gradual.    As  easily  might  a  science  be 
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mastered  by  one  struggle  of  thought,  as  sin 
be  conquered  by  a  spasm  of  remorbc.  Con- 
tinuous patient  effort,  guided  by  wise  delibe- 
ration, is  the  true  means  of  spiritual  progress, 
fn  religion,  as  in  common  life,  mere  force  of 
vehemence  will  prove  a  fallacious  substitute 
for  the  sobriety  of  wisdom. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  chiefly  laboured 
to  maintain  in  this  discourse,  that  minds  are 
all  of  one  family,  are  all  brethren,  and  mav 
be  more  and  more  nearly  united  to  Goa, 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  felt  peculiarly  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  I  were  to  point  out  the 
distinction  of  his  greatness  I  should  say  it  lay 
in  this.  He  felt  his  superiority,  but  he  never 
felt  as  if  it  separated  him  from  mankind.  He 
did  not  come  among  us  as  some  great  men 
would  visit  a  colliery,  or  any  other  resort  of 
the  ignomnt  and  corrupt,  with  an  air  of 
greatness,  feeling  himself  above  us,  and  giv- 
ing benefits  as  if  it  were  an  infinite  conde- 
scension. He  came  and  mingled  with  us  as 
a  friend  and  a  brother.  He  saw  in  every 
human  being  a  mind  which  might  wear  his 
Qwn  brightest  glory.  He  was  severe  only 
towards  one  class  of  men,  and  they  were 
those  who  looked  down  on  the  multitude  with 
contempt.  Jesus  respected  human  nature  ; 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  own.  This  was  tlie  great- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt,  as  no  other  felt, 
a  union  of  mind  with  the  hiunan  race,  felt 
that  all  had  a  spark  of  that  same  intellectual 
and  immortal  flame  which  dwelt  in  himself. 

I  insist  on  this  view  of  his  character,  not 
only  to  encourage  us  to  aspire  afler  a  likeness 
to  Jesus ;  I  consider  it  as  peculiarly  fitted  to 
call  forth  love  towards  him.  If  I  regard 
Jesus  as  an  august  stranger  belonging  to  an 
entirely  different  class  of  existence  from  my- 
self, having  no  common  thoughts  or  feelings 
with  me,  and  looking  down  upon  me  with 
only  such  a  sympathy  as  I  have  with  an  in- 
ferior animal,  I  should  rtgard  him  with  a 
vague  awe;  but  the  immeasurable  space 
between  us  would  place  him  beyond  friend- 
ship and  affection.  Hut  when  1  feel  that  all 
minds  form  one  family,  that  I  have  the  same 
nature  with  Jesus,  and  that  he  came  to  com- 
municate to  me,  by  his  teaching,  example, 
and  intercession,  his  own  mind,  to  bring  me 
into  comnmnion  with  what  was  sublimest, 
purest,  happiest  in  himself,  then  I  can  love 
liim  as  I  love  no  other  l^eing,  excepting  only 
Him  who  is  the  Father  alike  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Christian.  With  these  views  1  feel  that, 
though  ascended  to  Heaven,  he  is  not  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  hearts ;  that  he  has 
now  the  same  interest  in  mankind  as  when  he 
entered  their  dwellings,  sat  at  their  tables, 
wa.>.ljed  their  feet ;  and  that  there  is  no  being 
so  approachable,  none  with  whom  such  im- 
rcberNed  inicrcounje  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  ll)e 
future  world. 


Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  now  used  no 
inflated  language,  but  have  spoken  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  I  exhort  you  with 
calmness,  but  earnestness,  to  choose  and 
adopt  Jesus  Christ  as  your  example  with  the 
whole  energy  of  your  wills.  I  exhort  you  to 
resolve  on  following  him,  not,  as  perhaps  you 
have  done,  with  a  faint  and  yielding  purpose, 
but  with  the  full  conviction  that  your  whole 
happiness  is  concentrated  in  the  force  and 
constancy  of  your  adherence  to  this  celestial 
guide.  My  friends,  there  is  no  other  happi- 
ness. Let  not  the  false  views  of  Christianity 
which  prevail  in  the  world  seduce  you  into 
the  belief  that  Christ  can  bless  you  in  any 
other  way  than  by  assimilating  you  to  his  own 
virtue,  than  by  breathing  into  you  his  own 
mind.  Do  not  imagine  that  any  faith  or  love 
towards  Jesus  can  avail  you  but  that  which 
quickens  you  to  conform  yourselves  to  his 
spotless  purity  and  unconquerable  rectitude. 
Settle  it  as  an  immovable  truth,  that  neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  the  next  can  you  l>e 
happy  but  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  and 
elevation  of  your  characters.  Let  no  man 
imagine  that  through  the  patronage  or  pro- 
tection of  lesus  Christ,  or  any  other  being, 
he  can  find  peace  or  any  sincere  good  but  in 
the  growth  of  an  enhghtened,  firm,  disin- 
terested, holy  mind.  Expect  no  good  from 
Jesus  any  further  than  you  clothe  yourselves 
with  excellence.  He  can  impart  to  you  no- 
thing so  precious  as  himself,  as  his  own  mind ; 
and  believe  me,  my  hearers,  this  mind  may 
dwell  in  you.  His  sublimest  virtues  may  be 
yours.  Admit,  welcome  this  great  truth. 
Look  up  to  the  illustrious  Son  of  God  with 
the  conviction  that  you  may  become  one  with 
him  in  thought,  in  feeling,  in  power,  in  hoU- 
ness.  His  character  will  become  a  blessing 
just  as  far  as  it  shall  awaken  in  you  this  con- 
sciousness, this  hoi)e.  The  most  lamentable 
scepticism  on  earth,  and  incomparably  the 
most  common,  is  a  scepticism  as  to  the  great- 
ness, powers,  and  high  destinies  of  human 
nature.  In  this  gn»atness  I  desire  to  cherisli 
an  unwavering  faith.  Tell  me  not  of  the 
imiversal  corruption  of  the  mce.  Humanity 
has  already,  in  not  a  few  instances,  Iwme 
conspicuously  the  hkeness  of  Chris»t  and 
God.  The  sun  grows  dim,  the  grandeur  of 
outward  nature  shrinks,  when  comp;ired  with 
the  spiritual  energy  of  men  who,  in  the  cause 
of  triuh,  of  God,  of  charity,  have  spumed  all 
bribes  of  ease,  pleasure,  renown,  and  have 
withstood  shame,  want,  persecution,  torture, 
and  the  most  dreaded  forms  of  death.  In 
such  men  I  learn  that  the  soul  was  made  in 
Gods  image,  and  made  to  conform  itself  to 
the  loveliness  and  grcitness  of  his  Son. 

My  friends,  we  may  all  approach  Jesus 
Christ.  For  all  of  us  he  died,  to  Icavr  ui 
an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 
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By  earnest  purpose,  by  self-conflict,  by  watch-  ciples,  tnay  suffer  with  his  constancy,  may 

ing  and  prayer,  by  faith  In  the  Christian  pro-  enter  into  his  purposes,  may  sympathize  with 

miscs,  by  those  heavenly  aids  and  illumina-  his  self-devotion  to  the  cau^e  of  God   and 

tions  which  he  that  seeketh  shall  find,  we  may  mankind,  and  by  likenchs  of  spirit  may  pre- 

ail  unite  ourselves  in  Uving  bonds  to  Christ,  pare  ourselves  to  meet  him  as  our  everlasting 

may  love  as  he  loved,  may  act  from  his  prin-  friend. 


LOVE  TO  CHRIST, 


ETHEsiANS  ^.a4:  "Grace  t>e  with  aU  them  that  tore  precept.     It  is  not  unlike  ouF Other  affections : 
oor  Lofd  J««s  Chmt  In  smccrity.  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  peculiar  influenced 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  discourse  to  speak  of  Love  from  heaven ;  it  stands  on  the  same  ground 
to  Christ,  and  especially  of  the  foundations  on  with  all  our  duties  ;  it  is  to  be  strengthened 
which  it  rests.  1  will  not  detain  you  by  re-  by  the  same  means.  It  is  essentially  the  same 
marks  on  the  importance  of  the  subject.  I  sentiment,  feeling,  or  principle,  which  we  put 
trust  that  you  feel  it,  and  that  no  urgency  is  forth  towards  other  excellent  beings,  whether 
needed  to  secure  your  serious  attention.  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

Love  to  Christ  is  said,  and  said  with  pro-  I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  apprehend 
priety,  to  be  a  duty,  not  of  Natural,  but  of  that  the  duty  of  loving  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
Revealed  reb'gion.  Other  precepts  of  Chris-  so  urged  as  to  seem  to  many  particularly 
lianity  are  dictates  of  nature  as  well  as  of  mysterious  and  obscure ;  and  the  consetiuence 
revelation.  They  result  from  the  original  and  has  been  that  by  some  it  has  been  neglected 
permanent  relations  which  we  bear  to  our  as  unnatural,  imreasonable,  and  unconnected 
Creator  and  our  fellow-creatures;  and  are  with  common  life;  whilst  others,  in  seeking 
written  b^  God  on  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  to  cherish  it,  have  rushed  into  wild,  extrava- 
Bibie.  For  example,  gratitude  towards  the  |fimt,  and  feverish  emotions.  I  would  rescue. 
Author  of  our  being,  and  justice  and  benevo-  if  I  can,  this  duty  from  neglect  on  the  one 
lence  towards  men,  are  inculcated  with  more  hand,  and  from  abuse  on  the  other;  and  to 
or  less  distinctness  by  our  moral  faculties  ;  do  this,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  sliow  the 
Ihcy  arc  parts  of  the  inward  law  which  belongs  true  ground  and  nature  of  love  to  Christ. 
to  a  rational  mind  ;  and  accordingly,  wherever  You  will  then  see,  not  only  that  it  is  an  exalted 
men  are  found,  you  find  some  conviction  of  these  and  generous  sentiment,  but  that  it  blends 
duties,  soraesense  of  their  obligation  toa  higher  with  and  gives  support  to  all  the  virtuous 
power  and  to  one  another.  But  the  same  is  not  principles  of  the  mind,  and  to  all  the  duties, 
true  of  the  duty  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ ;  for  even  the  most  common,  of  active  life. 
as  the  knowledge  of  him  is  not  communicated  There  is  another  great  good  which  may 
by  nature — as  his  name  is  not  written,  like  result  from  a  just  expUmation  of  the  love  due 
that  of  God,  on  the  heavens  and  earth,  but  is  to  Christ.  You  will  see  that  this  sentiment 
confined  to  countries  where  his  Gospel  is  has  no  dependence,  at  least  no  necessary 
preached — it  is  plain  that  no  sense  of  obligation  dependence,  on  the  opinions  we  may  form 
to  him  can  Ije  felt  beyond  these  bounds.  No  about  his  place,  or  rank,  in  the  universe. 
regard  is  due  or  can  be'  paid  to  him  beyond  This  topic  has  convulsed  the  church  for  ages. 
these.  It  is  commonly  said,  therefore,  that  Christians  have  castaway  the  spirit,  in  settling,' 
love  to  Christ  is  a  duty  of  revealed,  not  natural  the  precise  di^ty,  of  their  Klaster.  That 
religion,  and  this  language  is  correct ;  but  let  this  question  is  unimportant,  I  do  not  say. 
it  not  mislead  us.  I-^t  us  not  imagine  that  That  some  views  are  more  favourable  to  love 
attachment  to  Jesus  is  an  arbitmry  duty,  that  towards  him  than  others,  I  believe ;  but  I 
it  is  unlike  our  other  duties,  that  it  is  separate  maintain  that  all  opinions,  adopted  by  different 
from  common  virtue,  or  that  it  is  not  founded,  sects,  include  the  foundation  on  which  venera- 
like  all  \'irtues,  in  our  constitution,  or  not  tion  and  attachment  are  due  to  our  common 
recognized  and  enforced  by  natural  conscience.  Lord.  This  truth — for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  plain 
We  say  that  nature  does  not  enjoin  this  regard  truth — is  so  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  and 
to  the  Saviour,  simply  because  it  does  not  allay  the  uncharitable  fer\ours  of  Christ's 
make  him  known;  but,  as  soon  as  he  is  made  divided  church,  that  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  can 
known,  nature  enjoins  love  and  veneration  set  it  forth  to  others  as  clearly  as  it  rises  to  my 
towards  him  as  truly  as  towards  God  or  towards  own  mind. 

excellent  men.  Reason  and  conscience  teach  To  accomplish  the  ends  now  expressed,  \ 
us  to  regard  him  with  a  strong  and  te*ider  am  led  to  propose  to  you  one  great  but  simj^le 
iutere^L      Love  to  him  is  not  an  arbitrary  question.    What  is  it  that  constitute^  Christ's 
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claim  to  love  and  respect?  What  is  it  that  is 
to  be  loved  in  Christ  ?  Why  are  we  to  hold 
him  dear?  I  answer,  There  is  but  one  groimd 
for  virtuous  affection  in  the  universe,  but  one 
object  worthy  of  cherished  and  enduring  love 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  that  is  Moral 
Goodness.  I  make  no  exceptions.  My  prin- 
ciple applies  to  all  beings,  to  the  Creator  as 
well  as  to  his  creatures.  The  claim  of  God 
to  the  love  of  his  rational  offspring  rests  on 
the  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  his  will.  It 
is  the  moral  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his 
character  to  which  alone  we  are  bound  to  pay 
homage.  The  only  power  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  loved  is  a  beneficent  and  righteous 
power.  The  creation  is  glorious,  and  binds 
US  to  supreme  and  everlasting  love  to  God, 
only  because  it  sprung  from  and  shows  forth 
this  energy  of  goodness ;  nor  has  any  being 
a  claim  on  love  any  further  than  this  same 
energy  dwells  in  him,  and  is  manifested  in 
him.  I  know  no  exception  to  this  principle. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  being  who  can  have 
any  claim  to  affection  but  what  rests  on  his 
character,   meaning  by  this  the  spirit   and 

J>ri]iciples  which  constitute  his  mind,  and 
rom  which  he  acts ;  nor  do  I  know  but  one 
character  which  entitles  a  being  to  our  hearts, 
and  it  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  express  by 
the  word  Righteousness;  which  in  man  is 
often  called  Virtue-  in  God,  Holiness ;  which 
consists  essentially  in  supreme  reverence  for 
and  adoption  of  what  is  right ;  and  of  which 
benevolence,  or  universal  charity,  is  the 
brightest  manifestation. 

After  these  remarks,  you  wiU  easily  under- 
stand what  I  esteem  the  ground  of  love  to 
Christ  It  is  his  spotless  purity,  his  moral 
perfection,  his  unrivalled  goodness.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  his  religion,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
God,  dwelling  in  him  without  measure.  Of 
consequence,  to  love  Christ  is  to  love  the 
perfection  of  virtue,  of  righteousness,  of 
benevolence ;  and  the  great  excellence  of  this 
love  is  that,  by  cherishing  it,  we  imbibe,  we 
strengthen  in  our  own  souls,  the  most  illus- 
trious virtue,  and  through  Jesus  become  like 
to  God. 

From  the  view  now  given,  vou  see  that 
love  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a  perfectly  natural 
sentiment;  I  mean,  one  which  our  natural 
sense  of  right  enjoins  and  approves,  and 
which  our  minds  are  constituted  to  feel  and 
to  cherish,  as  truly  as  any  affection  to  the 
good  whom  we  know  on  earth.  It  is  not  a 
theological,  mysterious  feeling  which  some 
supernatural  and  inexplicable  agency  must 
generate  within  us.  It  has  its  foundation  or 
root  in  the  very  frame  of  our  minds,  in  that 
sense  of  right  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
discern,  and  bound  to  love,  perfection.  I 
ouserve  next  that,  according  to  this  view,  it 
'S  as  I  have  said,  an  exalted  and  £;eneroti9 


affection;  for  it  brings  us  into  communion 
and  contact  with  the  sublimest  character 
ever  revealed  among  men.  It  includes  and 
nourishes  great  thoughts  and  high  aspira- 
tions, and  gives  us  here  on  earth  the  benefit 
of  intercourse  with  celestial  beings. 

Do  you  not  also  see  that  the  love  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  view  now  given  of  it,  has 
no  dependence  on  any  particular  views  which 
are  formed  of  his  nature  by  different  sects  ? 
According  to  all  sects,  is  he  not  perfect, 
spotless  in  virtue,  the  representative  and  re- 
splendent image  of  the  moral  goodness  and 
rectitude  of  Gw!  ?  However  contending  sects 
may  be  divided  as  to  other  points,  they  all 
agree  in  the  moral  perfection  of  his  character. 
All  recognize  his  most  glorious  peculiarity, 
his  sublime  and  unsullied  goodness.  All 
therefore  see  in  him  that  which  alone  deserves 
love  and  veneration. 

I  am  aware  that  other  views  are  not  un- 
common. It  is  said,  that  a  true  love  to 
Christ  requires  just  opinions  concerning  him, 
and  that  they  who  form  different  opmions  of 
him,  however  they  may  use  the  same  name, 
do  not  love  the  same  being.  We  must  know 
him,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  esteem  him  as  wc 
ought.  Be  it  so.  To  love  Christ  we  must 
know  him.  But  what  must  we  know  respect- 
ing him?  Must  we  know  his  countenance 
and  form,  must  we  know  the  manner  in 
which  he  existed  before  his  birth,  or  the 
manner  in  which  he  now  exists?  Must  we 
know  his  precise  rank  in  the  universe,  his 
precise  power  and  influence?  On  all  these 
points,  indeed,  just  views  would  be  gratifying 
and  auxiliary  to  virtue.  But  love  to  Christ 
may  exist  and  grow  strong  without  them. 
What  we  need  to  this  end  is  the  knowledge 
of  his  mind,  his  virtues,  his  principles  of 
action.  No  matter  how  profoundly  we  specu- 
late about  Christ,  or  how  profusely  we  heap 
upon  him  epithets  of  praise  and  admiration  ; 
if  we  do  not  understand  the  distinguishing 
virtues  of  his  character,  and  see  and  vx\  their 
grandeur,  we  are  as  ignorant  of  him  as  if  we 
had  never  heard  his  name,  nor  can  we  offer 
him  an  acceptable  love.  I  desire  indeed  to 
know  Christ's  rank  in  the  universe;  but  rank 
is  nothing  except  as  it  proves  and  manifests 
superior  virtue.  High  station  only  de^des 
a  being  who  fills  it  unworthilv.  It  is  the 
mind  which  gives  dignity  to  the  office,  not 
the  office  to  the  mind.  All  priory  is  of  the 
soul.  Accordingly  we  know  httle  or  nothing 
of  another  until  we  look  into  his  soul.  I 
cannot  be  said  to  know  a  being  of  a  singu- 
larly great  character  because  I  haw  learned 
from  what  region  he  came,  to  what  family 
he  belongs,  or  what  rank  he  sustains.  I  can 
only  know  him  as  far  as  I  discern  the  great- 
ness of  his  spirit,  the  unconquerable  strength 
of  his  benevolence,  his  loyalty  to  God  an4 
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dafjr,  Ws  power  to  act  and  suffer  in  a  good  do  anticipate  amoftg  the  chief  blessings  of 

and  righteous  cause,  and  his  intimate  com-  my  future  being. 

munion  with  God.  Who  knows  Christ  best  ?  My  friends,  1  have  now  stated,  in  general, 
I  answer,  It  is  he  who,  in  reading  his  what  knowledge  of  Christ  is  most  important, 
history  sees  and  feels  most  distinctly  and  and  is  alone  required  in  order  to  a  true  attach- 
deeply  the  perfection  by  which  he  was  dis-  ment  to  him.  Let  me  still  further  illustrate 
tinguished.  Who  knows  Jesus  best  ?  It  is  my  views  by  descending  to  one  or  two  par- 
he  who.  not  resting  in  general  and  almost  ticulars.  Among  the  various  excellencies  of 
unmeaning  praises,  becomes  acquainted  with  Jesus,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  benevolence 
what  was  peculiar,  characteristic,  and  indi-  so  deep,  so  invincible,  that  injury  and  outrage 
vidual  in  his  mind,  and  who  has  thus  framed  had  no  power  over  it.  His  kindness  towards 
to  himself,  not  a  dim  image  called  Jesus,  but  men  was  in  no  degree  diminished  by  their 
a  living  being  with  distinct  and  glorious  fea-  wrong-doing.  The  only  intercession  which 
tures,  and  with  all  the  reality  of  a  well-known  he  ofrcred  in  his  sufferings  was  for  those  who 
friend.  Who  best  knows  Jesus  ?  I  answer,  at  that  very  moment  were  wreaking  on  him 
It  15  he  who  deliberately  feels  and  knows  that  their  vengeance  ;  and  what  is  more  remark- 
his  character  is  of  a  higher  order  than  all  able,  he  not  only  prayed  for  them,  but,  with 
other  charactere  which  have  appeared  on  an  unexampled  generosity  and  candour,  urged 
earth,  and  who  thirsts  to  commune  with  and  in  their  behalf  the  only  extenuation  which 
resemble  it.  I  hope  I  am  plain.  When  I  their  conduct  would  admit.  Now,  to  know 
hear,  as  I  do.  men  disputing  about  Jesus,  and  Tesus  Christ  is  to  understand  this  attribute  of 
imagining  that  they  know  him  by  settling  his  mind,  to  understand  the  strength  and 
some  theory  as  to  his  generation  in  time  or  triumph  of  the  benevolent  principle  in  this 
eternity,  or  as  to  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  severest  trial,  to  understand  the  energy  with 
being,  I  feel  that  their  knowledge  of  him  is  which  he  then  held  fast  the  virtue  which  he 
about  as  great  as  I  should  have  of  some  saint  had  enjoined.  It  is  to  see  in  the  mind  of 
or  hero  by  studying  his  genealogy.  These  Jesus  at  that  moment  a  moral  grandeur  which 
controversies  have  built  up  a  technical  theo-  raised  him  above  all  around  him.  This  is 
logy,  but  give  no  insight  into  the  mind  and  to  know  him.  I  will  supp)ose  now  a  man 
heart  of  Jesus  ;  and  without  this  the  true  to  have  studied  all  the  controversies  about 
knowledge  of  him  cannot  be  enjoyed.  And  Christ's  naturi,  and  to  have  arrived  at  the 
here  I  would  observe,  not  in  the  spirit  of  re-  truest  notions  of  his  rank  in  the  universe, 
proach,  but  from  a  desire  to  do  good,  that  I  But  this  incident  in  Christ's  history,  this  dis- 
know  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  hiding  covery  of  his  character,  has  never  impressed 

iesus  from  us,  of  keeping  us  strangers  to  him ;  the  glory  of  a  philanthropy  which  em- 
lim,  than  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  braces  one's  enemies  has  never  dawned  upon 
which  makes  him  the  same  being  with  his  him.  With  all  his  right  opinions  about  the 
Father,  makes  him  God  Himself.  This  doc-  Unity  or  the  Trinity,  he  Hves  and  acts  towards 
trine  throws  over  him  a  mistiness.  For  my-  others  very  much  us  if  Jesus  had  never  lived 
self,  'when  I  attempt  to  bring  it  home,  I  have  or  died.  Now  I  say  that  such  a  man  does 
not  a  real  being  before  me,  not  a  soul  which  not  know  Christ.  I  say  that  he  is  a  stranger 
I  can  understand  and  sympathize  with,  but  a  to  him.  I  say  that  the  great  truth  is  hidden 
vague,  shifting  image,  which  gives  nothing  from  him;  that  his  skill  in  religious  con- 
of  the  stability  of  knowledge.  A  being  con-  troversy  is  of  little  more  use  to  him  than 
sisting  of  two  natiues,  two  soiils,  one  divine  would  be  the  learning  by  rote  of  a  language 
and  another  human,  one  finite  and  another  which  he  does  not  understand.  He  knows 
infinite,  is  made  up  of  qualities  which  destroy  the  name  of  Christ,  but  the  excellence  which 
one  another,  and  leave  nothing  for  distinct  that  name  imports,  and  which  gives  it  its  chief 
apprehension.  This  compound  of  different  worth,  is  to  him  as  an  unknown  tongue, 
minds  and  of  contradictory  attributes,  I  can-  I  have  referred  to  one  view  of  Christ's  cha- 
not,  if  1  would,' regard  as  one  conscious  per-  racter.  I  might  go  through  his  whole  life, 
son,  one  intelligent  agent.  It  strikes  me  I  will  only  observe  that,  in  the  New  Testa- 
almost  irresistibly  as  a  fiction.  On  the  other  ment,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  always  set 
hand.  Jesus,  contemplated  as  he  is  set  before  forth  as  the  most  illustrious  portion  of  his 
us  in  the  Gospel,  as  one  mind,  one  heart,  history.  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  deli- 
answering  to  my  own  in  all  its  essential  berate  self-immolation,  of  calm,  patient  en- 
powers  and  affections,  but  purified,  enlarged,  durance  of  the  death  of  the  cross,  in  the 
exalted,  so  as  to  constitute  him  the  unsullied  cause  of  truth,  piety,  virtue,  human  happi- 
image  of  God  and  a  perfect  model,  is  a  being  ness— this  particular  manifestation  of  love  is 
who  bears  the  marks  of  reality,  whom  I  can  always  urged  upon  us  in  the  New  Testament 
understand,  ^hom  I  can  receive  into  my  as  the  crowning  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  To 
heart  as  the  best  of  friends,  with  whom  I  can  understand  this  part  of  his  chamcter ;  to  tm- 
become  intimate,  and  whose  society  I  can  and   derstand  him  when  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
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shame  and  angfuish  of  crucifixion ;  to  uijdcr- 
stand  that  sympathy  with  human  misery,  that 
love  of  human  nature,  that  thirst  for  the 
recovery  of  tlie  human  soul,  that  zeal  for 
human  virtue,  that  energy  of  moral  princi- 
ple, that  devotion  to  Gods  purposes,  through 
which  the  severest  suffering  was  cliosen  and 
borne,  and  into  which  no  suffering,  or  scorn, 
or  desertion,  or  ingratitude,  could  infuse  the 
least  degree  of  selfishness,  unkindness,  doubt, 
or  infirmity— to  understand  this  is  to  under- 
stand Jesus ;  and  he  who  wants  sensibility  to 
this,  be  his  speculations  what  they  may,  has 
ever>'thing  to  learn  respecting  the  SaWour. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  now  given, 
that  I  consider  love  to  Christ  as  requiring 
nothing  so  much  as  that  we  fix  our  thoughts 
on  the  excellence  of  his  character,  study  it, 
penetrate  our  minds  with  what  was  peculiar 
in  it,  and  cherish  profound  veneration  for  it; 
and  consequently  I  fear  that  attachment  to 
him  has  been  diminished  by  the  habit  of 
regarding  other  things  in  Christ  as  more  im- 
portant than  his  lovely  and  sublime  virtues. 
\  Christians  have  been  prone  to  fix  on  some- 
^ing  mysterious  in  his  nature,  or  else  on  the 
dignity  of  his  offices,  as  his  chief  claim; 
and  in  this  way  his  supreme  gloiy  has  been 
obscured.  His  nature  and  offices  1,  of 
coiurse,  would  not  disparage;  but  let  them 
not  be  exalted  above  his  Moral  Worth.  I 
maintain  that  this  gives  to  his  nature  and 
offices  all  their  claims  to  love  and  veneration, 
and  that  we  understand  them  only  as  far  as 
we  see  this  to  penade  them.  This  principle 
I  would  uphold  against  Christians  of  very 
different  modes  of  faith. 

First,  there  are  Christians  who  maintain 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  loved  as  the  Son 
of  God,  imderstanding  by  this  title  some 
mysterioi|S  connection  and  identity  with  the 
Father.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that 
the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  constitutes  his 
true  claim  on  our  affection ;  but  I  do  deny 
that  the  mysterious  properties  of  this  relation 
form  any  part  of  this  claim  ;  for  it  is  very  clear 
that  love  to  a  being  must  rest  on  what  we 
know  of  him,  and  not  on  unknown  and  un- 
intelligible attributes.  In  saying  that  the 
Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  the  great  founda- 
tion of  attachment  to  him,  I  say  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  this,  dis- 
course, that  the  moral  excellence  of  Jesus  is 
the  great  object  and  ground  of  the  love  which 
is  due  to  him.  Indeed,  I  only  repeat  the 
principle  that  he  b  to  be  loved  exclusively  for 
the  virtues  of  his  character;  for  what,  I  ask, 
is  the  great  idea  involved  in  his  filial  relation 
to  God  ?  To  be  the  Son  of  God  in  the  chief 
and  highest  sepse  of  that  term  is  to  bear  the 
likeness,  to  possess  the  spirit,  to  be  partaker 
of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  This  is  tho 
essential  idea.    To  be  God's  Son  is  to  b«i 


united  with  him  by  consent  and  accordance 
of  mind.  Jesus  was  the  only-begotten  Son, 
because  he  was  the  perfect  image  and  repre- 
sentative of  God,  especially  of  divine  philan- 
thropy ;  because  he  espoused  as  his  own  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  God  towards  the 
human  race,  and  yielded  himself  to  their 
accomplishment  with  an  entire  self-sacrifice. 
To  know  Tesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is  not  to 
understand  what  theologians  have  written 
about  his  eternal  generation,  or  about  a  mys- 
tical, incomprehensible  union  between  Christ 
and  his  Father.  It  is  something  far  higher 
and  more  instructive.  It  is  to  sec  in  Christ, 
if  I  may  say  so,  the  lineaments  of  the  Uni- 
versal Father.  It  is  to  discern  in  him  a  god- 
like purity  and  goodness.  It  is  to  understand 
his  harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the 
entireness  and  singleness  of  love  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  purposes  of  God 
and  the  interests  of  the  human  race.  Of  con- 
sequence, to  love  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is 
to  love  the  spotless  purity  and  godlike  charity 
of  bis  soul. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  differ  widely 
from  those  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken,  but 
who  conceive  that  Christ's  Oflices,  Inspiration, 
Miracles,  arc  his  chief  claims  to  veneration, 
and  who,  I  fear,  in  extolling  these,  have  over- 
looked what  is  incomparably  more  glorious — 
the  moral  dignity  of  his  mind,  the  purity  and 
inexhaustibleness  of  his  benevolence.  It  is 
possible  that  to  many  who  hear  me,  Christ 
seems  to  have  been  more  exalted  when  he 
received  from  his  Father  supernatural  hght 
and  truth,  or  when  with  superhuman  energy 
he  qnelled  the  storm  and  raised  the  dead,  than 
when  he  wept  over  the  city  which  was  in  a 
few  days  to  doom  him  to  the  most  shameful 
and  agonizing  death  ;  and  yet  his  chief  glory 
consisted  in  the  spirit  through  which  x\\cs^ 
tears  were  shed.  Christians  have  yet  to  learn 
that  inspiration,  and  miracles,  and  outward 
dignities  are  nothing  compared  with  the  soul. 
We  all  need  to  understand  better  than  wc 
have  done  that  noble  passage  of  Paul, 
"Though  I  speak  with  tne  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  understand  all  mysteries, 
and  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity  fdisinte- 
resledncss,  love],  I  am  nothing;"  and  this  is 
as  true  of  Christ  as  of  Paul.  Indeed  it  is 
true  of  all  beings,  and  yet,  I  fear,  it  is  not 
felt  as  it  should  be  by  the  multitude  of 
Christians. 

You  tell  me,  my  friends,  that  Christ's  un- 
paralleled inspiration,  his  perpetual  reception 
of  light  from  God,  that  this  was  his  supreme 
distinction  ;  and  a  great  distinction  xmdoubt- 
edly  it  was  :  but  1  affirm  that  Christ's  in- 
spiration, though  conferred  on  him  without 
measure,  gives  him  no  claim  •to  veneration 
or  love,  any  further  than  it    found    within 
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biin  a  vfrttie  wbidi  accorded  with,  welcomed,  victorious,  and  perfect  ifoodness.  Otben  may 
and  adopted  it — any  further  than  his  own  love  Christ  for  mysterious  attributes ;  I  love 
heart  responded  to  the  truths  he  received —  him  for  the  rectitude  of  his  soul  and  his  life, 
any  further  than  be  sympathized  with,  and  I  love  him  for  that  tienevolence  which  went 
espoused  as  his  own.  the  benevoient  purposes  through  Judea,  instructing  the  ignorant,  heal- 
of  God,  which  he  was  sent  to  announce — any  ing  the  sick,  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  I  love 
further  than  the  spirit  of  the  rehgion  which  him  for  that  universal  charity  which  compre- 
he  preached  was  his  own  spirit,  and  was  bended  the  despised  publican,  the  hated  i>a- 
breatfaed  from  his  hfe  as  well  as  from  his  maritan,  the  benighted  heathen,  and  sought 
iips.  In  other  words,  his  inspiration  was  to  bring  a  world  to  God  and  to  happiness. 
niade  glorious  through  his  virtues.  Mere  I  love  him  for  that  gentle,  mild,  forbearing 
inspiration  seems  to  me  a  very  secondary  spirit,  which  no  insu^,  outrage,  injury  could 
thing.  Suppose  the  greatest  truths  in  the  overpower;  and  which  desired  as  earnestly 
universe  to  be  revealed  supematurally  to  a  the  repentance  and  happiness  of  its  foes  as 
being  who  should  take  no  interest  in  them,  the  happiness  of  its  friends.  I  love  him  for 
who  should  not  see  and  feel  their  greatness,  the  spirit  of  magnanimity,  constancy,  and 
but  should  rep^t  them  mechanically,  as  they  fearless  rectitude  with  which,  amidst  peril 
were  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  Deity.  Such  and  opposition,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
a  man  would  be  inspired,  and  would  teach  the  work  which  God  gave  him  to  do.  I  love  him 
greatest  verities,  and  yet  he  would  be  nothing,  for  the  wise  and  enlightened  zeal  with  which 
and  would  have  no  claim  to  reverence.  he  espoused  the  true,  the  spiritual  interests 

The  excellence  of  Jesus  did  not  consist  in  of  mankind,  and  through  which  he  lived  and 
his  mere  inspiration,  but  in  the  virtue  and  died  to  redeem  them  from  every  sin,  to  frame 
love  which  prepared  him  to  receive  it,  and  them  after  his  own  godlike  virtue.     I  love 

Sr  v^ch  it  was  made  effectual  to  the  world,  him,  I  have  said,  for  his  moral  excellence ;  I 
e  did  not  i>assively  hear,  and  mechanically  know  nothing  else  to  love.  I  know  nothing 
repeat,  certain  doctrines  from  God,  but  his  so  glorious  in  the  Creator  or  his  creatures, 
whole  soul  accorded  with  what  he  heard.  This  is  the  greatest  gift  which  God  bestows, 
Every  truth  which  he  uttered  came  warm  the  greatest  to  be  derived  from  his  Son. 
and  living  from  his  own  mind ;  and  it  was  You  see  why  I  call  you  to  cherish  the  love 
this  pouring  of  his  own  soul  into  his  instruc*  of  Christ.  This  love  I  do  not  recommend  as 
tioos  which  gave  them  much  of  flieir  power,  a  luxury  of  feeling,  as  an  ecstasy  bringing 
Whence  came  the  authority  and  energy,  the  immediate  and  oversowing  joy.  1  view  it  in 
conscious  dignity,  the  tenderness  and  sym-  a  nobler  light.  I  call  you  to  love  Jesus,  that 
pethy.  with  which  Jesus  taught  ?  They  came  you  may  bring  yourselves  into  contact  and 
not  from  inspiration,  but  from  the  mind  of  communion  with  perfect  virtue,  and  may  be- 
htm  who  was  inspired.  His  personal  virtues  come  what  you  love.  I  know  no  sincere, 
gave  power  to  his  teachings;  and  without  enduring  good  but  the  moral  excellence  which 
these  no  inspiration  could  have  made  him  shines  forth  in  Jesus  Christ  Yoiu:  wealthy 
the  source  of  such  hght  and  strength  as  he  your  outward  comforts  and  distinctions,  are 
now  communicates  to  mankind.  poor,  mean, contemptible,  compared  with  this; 

My  friends.  I  have  aimed  to  show  in  this  and  to  prefer  them  to  this  is  self-debasement, 
discourse  that  the  virtue,  purity,  rectitude  of  self-destruction.  May  this  great  truth  pene- 
Jesus  Christ  is  his  most  honourable  distinc-  trate  our  souls ;  and  may  we  bear  witness  in 
tion,  and  constitutes  his  great  claim  to  vene^  our  common  hves,  and  especially  in  trial,  in 
ration  and  knre.  I  can  direct  you  to  nothing  sore  temptation,  that  nothing  is  so  dear  to  us 
in  Christ  more  important  than  his  tried,  and  at  the  virtue  of  Christ  I 
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ErrnssuMS  H.  siJ  "Creep  be  with  au  ibero  that  iov«  A  virluous  attachmtnt  pariBes  the  heart, 

our  Lord  Jew  Christ  In  sincerity."  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^  excellent,  we  receive  strength  to 

IM  the  prectdmg  discourse,  I  considered  the  follow  them.     It  is  happy  for  us  when  a  pure 

nature  and  ground  of  love  to  Christ.    The  affection  springsup  within  us,  when  friendship 

subject  is  far  from  bchig  exhausted.    I  pro-  knits  us  with  holy  and  generous  minds.     It  is 

jKJse  now,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the  impor-  happy  for  us  when  a  being  of  noble  sentiments 

tance  and  happiness  of  this  attachment,  to  call  and  beneficent  hfe  enters  our  circle,  becomes 

your  attention  to  some  errors  in  relation  to  it  an  object  of  interest  to  us.  and  by  affectionate 

wfa^  prevail  in  the  Christian  world.  Intercourse  takes  a  strong  hold  on  our  hearts. 
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Not  a  few  can  trace  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  their  minds  to  connection  with  an  individual 
who  has  won  them  by  the  beautv  of  his  charac- 
ter to  the  love  and  practice  of  righteousness. 
These  views  show  us  the  service  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  done  to  mankind,  simply  in  oflering 
himself  before  them  as  an  object  of  attachment 
and  affection.  In  inspiring  k>ve,  he  is  a 
benefactor.  A  man  brought  to  see  and  feel 
the  godlike  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
understands  his  character  and  is  attracted 
and  won  by  it,  has  gained,  in  this  sentiment, 
immense  aid  in  his  conflict  with  evil  and  in 
his  pursuit  of  perfection.  And  he  has  not 
only  gained  aid,  but  happiness ;  for  a  true  love 
is  in  itself  a  noble  enjoyment.  It  is  the  proper 
delight  of  a  rational  and  moral  being,  leaving 
no  bitterness  or  shame  behind,  not  enervating 
like  the  world's  pleasures,  but  giving  energy 
and  a  lofty  consciousness  to  the  mind. 

Our  nature  was  framed  for  virtuous  attach- 
ments. How  strong  and  interesting  are  the 
affections  of  domestic  life,  the  conjugal,  pa- 
rental, filial  ties !  But  the  heart  is  not  confined 
.^  to  our  homes,  or  even  to  this  world.  There 
are  more  sacred  attachments  than  these,  in 
which  instinct  has  no  part,  which  have  their 
origin  in  our  highest  faculties,  which  are  less 
turoultuousand  impassioned  than  theaffections 
of  nature,  but  more  enduring,  more  capable 
of  growth,  more  peaceful,  far  happier  and  far 
nobler.  Such  is  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
purifying  and  the  happiest  attachment,  next  to 
the  love  of  our  Creator,  which  we  can  form. 
I  wish  to  aid  you  in  cherishing  this  sentiment, 
and  for  this  end  I  have  thought  that  in  the 
present  discourse  it  would  l^  well  to  point 
out  some  wrong  views,  which  I  think  have 
obstructed  it  and  obscured  its  glory. 

I  apprehend  that  amon^  those  Christians 
who  bear  the  name  of  Rational,  from  the  im- 
portance which  they  give  to  the  exercise  of 
reason  in  religion,  love  to  Christ  has  lost 
something  of  its  honour,  in  consequence  of  its 
perversion.  It  has  too  often  been  substituted 
lor  practical  religion.  Not  a  few  have  pro- 
fess«i  a  very  fervent  attachment  to  Jesus,  and 
have  placed  great  confidence  in  this  feeling, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  have  seemed  to  think 
little  of  his  precepts,  and  have  even  spoken  of 
them  as  unimportant,  compared  with  certain 
doctrines  about  his  person  or  nature.  Gross 
errors  of  this  kind  have  led,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  have  particu- 
larly encouraged  among  calm  and  sober  people 
the  idea  that  the  great  object  of  Christ  was  to 
give  a  religion,  to  teach  great  and  everlasting 
truth,  and  that  our  concern  is  with  his  religion 
rather  than  with  himself.  The  great  question, 
as  such  people  say,  is  not  what  Jesus  was,  but 
what  he  revealed.  In  this  way  a  distinction  has 
been  made  between  Jesus  and  his  religion ; 
and,  whilst  some  sects  have  done  little  but 


talk  of  Christ  and  his  petson,  others  havA 
dwelt  on  the  principles  he  taught,  to  the 
n<^lect,  in  a  measure,  of  the  Divine  Teacher. 
I  consider  this  as  an  error  to  which  some  of 
us  may  be  exposed,  and  which  therefore  de- 
serves consideration. 

Now  I  grant  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  give 
a  religion,  to  reveal  truth.  This  is  his  great 
office ;  but  I  maintain  that  this  is  no  reason 
for  overlooking  Jesus;  for  his  religion  has  an 
intimate  and  peculiar  connection  with  himself. 
It  derives  authority  and  illustration  from  his 
character.  Jesus  is  his  religion  embodied  and 
made  visible.  The  cormection  between  him 
and  his  system  Is  peculiar.  It  differs  altogether 
from  that  which  ancient  philosophers  bore  to 
their  teachings.  An  ancient  sage  wrote  a 
book,  and  the  book  is  of  equal  value  to  us 
whether  we  know  its  author  or  not.  But  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Christianity  without  Christ. 
We  cannot  know  it  separately  from  him.  It 
is  not  a  book  which  Jesus  wrote.  It  is  his 
conversation,  his  character,  his  history,  his 
life,  his  death,  his  resurrection.  He  pervades 
it  throughout.  In  loving  him,  we  love  his 
religion  ;  and  a  just  interest  in  this  cannot  be 
awakened  but  by  contemplating  it  as  it  shone 
forth  in  himself. 

Christ's  religion,  I  have  said,  is  very  imper- 
fect without  himself ;  and  therefore  tney  who 
would  make  an  abstract  of  his  precepts,  and 
say  that  it  is  enough  to  follow  these  without 
thinking  of  their  author,  grievously  mistake, 
and  rob  the  system  of  much  of  its  ener^. 
I  mean  not  to  disparage  the  precepts  of  Chnst, 
considered  in  themselves.  But  their  full  power 
is  only  to  be  imderstood  and  felt  by  those  who 
place  themselves  near  the  Divine  Teacher, 
who  see  the  celestial  fervour  of  his  affection 
whilst  he  utters  them,  who  follow  his  steps 
from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  and  witness  the 
expression  of  his  precepts  in  his  own  life. 
These  come  to  me  almost  as  new  precepts 
when  I  associate  them  with  Jesus.  His  com- 
mand to  love  my  enemies  becomes  intelligible 
and  bright  when  I  stand  by  his  cross  and  hear 
his  prayer  for  his  murderers.  I  understand 
what  he  meant  by  the  self-denial  which  he 
taught  when  I  see  him  foregoing  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  laying  down  life  itself  for  the  good 
of  others.  I  learn  the  true  character  of  that 
benevolence  by  which  human  nature  is  per- 
fected, how  it  unites  calmness  and  earnestness, 
tenderness  and  courage,  condescension  and 
dignity,  feeling  and  action  ;  this  I  learn  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  as  no  words  could  teach  me. 
So  I  am  instructed  in  the  nature  of  piety  by 
the  same  model.  The  command  to  love  God 
with  all  my  heart,  if  only  written,  might  have 
led  me  into  extravagance,  enthusiasm,  and 
n^lect  of  common  duties ;  for  religious  excite- 
ment has  a  peculiar  tendencv  to  excess ;  but 
in  Jesus  I  see  a  devotion  to  God,  entire,  per- 
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lect.  never  remitted,  yet  without  the  least 
appearance  of  passion,  as  cahn  and  self-pos- 
sessed as  the  love  which  a  good  mind  bears  to 
a  parent ;  and  in  him  I  am  taught,  as  words 
could  not  teach,  how  to  join  supreme  regard 
to  my  Creator  with  active  charity  and  common 
duties  towards  my  fellow-beings. 

And  not  only  the  precepts,  but  the  great 
doctrines  of  Cbristiamty,  are  bound  up  with 
Jesus,  and  cannot  be  truly  understood  with- 
out him.  For  example,  one  of  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  perhai^  its  chief,  is  the 
kind  interest  of  God  in  all  his  creatures,  not 
only  in  the  good  but  in  the  evil ;  his  placable, 
clement,  merciful  character ;  his  desire  to  re- 
cover and  purify  and  make  for  ever  happv 
even  those  who  have  stained  themselves  with 
the  blackest  guilt  The  true  character  of 
God  in  this  respect  I  see  indeed  in  his  provi- 
dence. I  read  it  in  his  word,  and  for  every 
manifestation  of  it  I  am  gratduL  But  when 
I  see  his  spotless  and  beloved  Son.  to  whom 
bis  power  was  peculiarly  delegated,  and  in 
whom  He  peculiarly  dwelt,  giving  singular 
attention  to  the  most  fallen  and  despised  men. 
casting  away  all  outward  pomp  that  he  might 
mingle  familiarly  with  the  poor  and  neglected; 
when  I  see  him  sitting  at  table  with  the  pub- 
lican and  the  sinner,  inviting  them  to  ap- 
proach him  as  a  friend,  suffenn^  the  woman 
whose  touch  was  deemed  pollution  to  bedew 
his  feet  with  tears ;  and  when  I  hear  him  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  concourse  saying.  "  I  am 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost," 
I  have  a  conviction  of  the  lenity,  benignity, 
grace,  of  that  God  whose  representative  and 
chosen  minister  he  was,  sucn  as  no  abstract 
teaching  could  have  given  me.  Let  me  add 
one  nK>re  doctrine,  that  of  immortality.    I 

{>rize  every  evidence  of  this  great  truth;  I 
ook  within  and  without  me  for  some  pledge 
that  I  am  not  to  perish  in  the  grave,  that  this 
mind,  with  its  thoughts  and  affections,  is  to 
live,  and  improve,  and  be  perfected,  and  to 
find  that  joy  for  which  it  thirsts,  and  which  it 
cannot  find  on  earth.  Christ's  teaching  on 
this  subject  is  invaluable;  but  what  power 
does  this  teaching  gain,  when  I  stand  by  his 
sepulchre,  and  see  the  stone  rolled  away, 
and  behold  the  great  revealer  of  immortality 
rising  in  power  and  triiunph,  and  ascending 
to  the  life  and  happiness  he  had  promised ! 

Thus  Christianity,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  intimately  connected  with  its  Divine  teacher. 
It  is  not  an  abstract  system.  The  rational 
Christian  who  would  think  of  it  as  such,  who, 
in  dwelling  on  the  religion,  overlooks  its  Re- 
vealer. is  unjust  to  it.  Would  he  see  and 
feel  its  power,  let  him  see  it  warm,  living, 
breathing,  acting  in  the  mind,  heart,  and  lifo 
of  its  Founder.  Let  him  love  it  there.  In 
other  words,  let  him  love  the  character  of 
Jesus,  justly  viewed,  and  he  will  love  the 


religion  in  the  way  most  fitted  to  make  it  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

I  have  said  that  love  to  Christ,  when  he  is 
jusdy  viewed — that  is,  when  it  is  an  enlight- 
ened and  rational  affection — includes  the  love 
of  his  whole  religion ;  but  I  beg  you  to  re- 
member that  I  give  this  praise  only  to  an 
enlightened  affection;  and  such  is  not  the 
most  conmion.  nor  is  it  easily  acquired.  I 
apprehend  that  there  is  no  sentiment  which 
needs  greater  care  in  its  culture  than  this. 
Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  no 
virtue  is  of  more  difficult  acquisition  than  a 
pure  and  intelligent  love  towards  Jesus. 
There  is  undoubtedly  much  of  fervent  feel- 
ing towards  him  in  the  Christian  world.  But 
let  me  speak  plainly.  I  do  it  from  no  un- 
charitableness.  I  do  it  only  to  warn  my 
fellow-Christians.  The  greater  part  of  this 
affection  to  Jesus  seems  to  me  of  veiy  doubt- 
ful worth.  In  many  cases,  it  is  an  irregular 
fervour,  wluch  impairs  the  force  and  sound- 
ness of  the  mind,  and  which  is  substituted 
for  obedience  to  his  precepts,  for  the  virtues 
which  ennoble  the  soul.  Much  of  what  is 
called  love  to  Christ  I  certainly  do  not  desire 
you  or  myself  to  possess.  I  know  of  no 
sentiment  which  needs  more  to  be  cleared 
from  error  and  abuse,  and  I  therefore  feel 
myself  bound  to  show  you  some  of  its  cor- 
ruptions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  persuaded  that  a 
love  to  Christ  of  quite  a  low  character  is 
often  awakened  by  an  injudicious  use  of  his 
sufferings.  I  apprehoxi  that  if  the  affection 
which  many  bear  to  Jesus  were  analyzed,  the 
chief  ingredient  in  it  would  be  found  to  be  a 
tenderness  awakened  by  his  cross.  In  cer- 
tain classes  of  Christians,  it  is  common  for 
the  religious  teacher  to  delineate  the  bleeding, 
dying  Saviour,  and  to  detail  his  agonies, 
until  men's  natural  sympathy  is  awakened  ; 
and  when  assured  that  this  deep  woe  was 
borne  for  themselves,  they  almost  necessarily 
yield  to  the  softer  feelings  of  their  nature.  I 
mean  not  to  find  fault  with  this  sensibility. 
It  is  happy  for  us  that  we  are  made  to  be 
touched  by  others'  pains.  Woe  to  him  who 
has  no  tears  for  mortal  agony  I  But  in  this 
emotion  there  is  no  virtue,  no  moral  worth ; 
and  we  dishonour  Jesus  when  this  is  the 
chief  tribute  we  ofier  him.  I  say  there  is  no 
moral  goodness  in  this  feeling.  To  be  affected, 
overpowered  by  a  crucifixion,  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Who  of  us,  let 
me  ask,  whether  religious  or  not,  ever  went 
into  a  Catholic  church,  and  there  saw  the 
picture  of  Jesus  hanging  from  his  cross,  his 
head  bendii^  under  the  weieht  of  exhausting 
suffering,  his  hands  and  feet  pierced  with 
nails,  and  his  body  stained  with  his  open 
wounds,  and  has  not  been  touched  by  the 
sight?   Suppose  that,  at  this  moment,  there 
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were  lifted  up  among  tis  a  human  form,  trans- 
fixed with  a  spear,  and  from  which  the  warm 
life-blood  was  dropping  in  the  midst  of  us. 
Who  would  not  be  deeply  moved  ?  And 
when  a  preacher,  gifted  with  something  of 
an  actor's  power,  places  the  cross,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  a  people,  is  it  wonderftil  that 
they  are  softened  and  subdued  ?  I  mean  not 
to  censure  all  appeals  of  this  kind  to  the 
human  heart.  There  is  something  interesting 
and  encouraging  in  the  tear  of  compassion. 
There  was  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Moravian  Missionaries  in  Greenland  who, 
finding  that  the  rugged  and  barbarous  natives 
were  utterly  insensible  to  general  truth,  de- 
picted, with  all  possible  vividness,  the  stream- 
mg  blood  and  dying  agonies  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  caught  the  attention  of  the  savage 
through  his  sympathies,  whom  the^  could 
not  interest  through  his  reason  or  his  fears. 
But  sensibility  thus  awakened  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  true,  virtuous  love  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  when  viewed  and  cherished  as 
such,  it  takes  the  place  of  higher  affections. 
;i  have  often  been  struck  by  the  contrast 
betweeh  the  tise  made  of  the  cross  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  odm,  unimpassioned  manner 
m  which  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  detailed 
by  the  Evangelists.  These  witnesses  of 
Christ's  last  moments  give  you  in  simple 
language  the  particulars  of  that  scene,  with- 
out one  remark,  one  word  of  emotion ;  and 
if  you  read  the  Acts  and  Episdes,  you  will 
not  find  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
Apostles  strove  to  make  a  moving  picture  of 
his  crucifixion.  No ;  they  honoiu^  Jesus  too 
much,  they  felt  too  deeply  the  greatness  of 
his  character,  to  be  moved  as  many  are  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Reverence, 
admiration,  sympathy  with  his  sublime  spirit, 
these  swallowed  up,  in  a  great  measure,  sym- 
pathy with  his  sufferings.  The  cross  was  to 
them  the  last  crowning  manifestation  of  a 
celestial  mind ;  they  felt  that  it  was  endured 
to  communicate  the  same  mind  to  them  and 
the  worid ;  and  their  emotion  was  a  holy  jov 
in  this  consummate  and  unconquerable  goocl- 
ness.  To  be  touched  by  suffering  is  a  light 
thing.  It  is  not  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
sufferings  on  the  cross  which  is  to  move  our 
whole  souls,  but  the  greatness  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  suffered.  There,  in  death,  he  proved 
his  entire  consecration  of  himself  to  the  cause 
of  God  and  mankind.  There  his  love  flowed 
forth  towards  his  friends,  his  enemies,  and 
the  human  race.  It  is  moral  greatness,  it  is 
victorious  love,  it  is  the  energy  of  principle, 
which  gives  such  interest  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
We  are  to  look  through  the  darkness  which 
hung  over  him,  through  his  wounds  and  pains, 
to  his  unbroken,  disinterested,  confiding  spirit. 
To  approach  the  cross  for  the  purpose  cw  weep- 
ing over  a  bleeding,  dying  friend,  is  to  lose  the 


chief  influence  of  the  crucifixion.  We  are  td 
visit  the  cross,  not  to  indulge  a  natural  soft- 
ness, but  to  acquire  firmness  of  spirit,  to  for- 
tify our  minds  for  hardship  and  suffering  in 
the  cause  of  duty  and  of  human  happiness. 
To  live  as  Christ  Uved,  to  die  as  Christ  died, 
to  give  up  ourselves  as  sacrifices  to  God,  to 
conscience,  to  whatever  good  interest  we  can 
advance— these  are  the  lessons  written  with 
the  blood  of  Jesus.  His  cross  is  to  inspire  us 
with  a  calm  courage,  resolution,  and  supe- 
riority to  all  temptation.  I  fear  (is  my  fear 
groundless?}  that  a  sympathy  which  enervates 
rather  than  fortifies,  is  the  impression  too  often 
received  from  the  crucifixion.  The  depression 
with  which  the  Lord's  table  is  too  often  ap- 
proached, and  too  often  left,  shows,  I  appre- 
hend, that  the  chief  use  of  his  sufierings  is  little 
understood,  and  that  he  is  loved,  not  as  a 
glorious  sufferer  who  died  to  spread  his  own 
sublime  spirit,  but  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  a 
friend  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  grief. 

In  the  second  place,  love  to  Christ  of  a  very 
defective  kind  is  cherished  in  many  bv  the 
views  which  they  are  accustomed  to  take  of 
themselves.  They  form  irrational  ideas  of 
their  own  guilt,  supposing  it  to  have  its  origin 
in  their  very  creation,  and  then  represent  to 
their  imaginations  an  abyss  of  fire  and  tor- 
ment, over  which  they  hang,  into  which  the 
anger  of  God  is  about  to  precipitate  them, 
and  from  which  nothing  but  Jesus  can  rescue 
them.  Not  a  few,  I  apprehend,  ascribe  to 
Jesus  Christ  a  greater  compassion  towards! 
them  than  God  is  supposed  to  feeL  His 
heart  is  tenderer  than  that  of  the  Universal 
Parent,  and  this  tenderness  is  seen  in  his 
plucking  them  by  a  mighty  power  from  tre- 
mendous and  infinite  pain,  from  everlasting 
burnings.  Now,  that  Jesus  under  such  cir- 
cumstances should  excite  the  mind  strongly, 
should  become  the  object  of  a  vzry  intense 
attachment,  is  almost  necessary ;  but  the  affec- 
tion so  excited  is  of  very  little  worth.  Let  the 
imiverse  seem  to  me  wrapped  in  darkness, 
let  God's  throne  send  forth  no  light  but  blast- 
ing flashes,  let  Jesus  be  the  only  bright  and 
cheering  object  to  my  affrighted  and  desolate 
soul,  and  a  tumultuous  gratitude  will  carry  me 
towards  him  just  as  irresistibly  as  natural  in- 
stinct carries  the  parent  animal  to  its  young. 
I  do  and  must  gneve  at  the  modes  commonly 
u^d  to  make  Jesus  Christ  an  interesting  being. 
Even  the  Infinite  Father  is  stripped  of  his 
gloiy  for  the  sake  of  throwing  a  lustre  round 
the  Son.  The  condition  of  man  is  painted  in, 
frightful  colours,  which  cast  unspejucable  dis- 
honour on  his  Creator,  for  the  sake  of  mag- 
nifying the  greatness  of  Christ's  salvation. 
Man  is  stripped  of  all  the  powers  which 
make  him  a  responsible  being,  his  soul  har- 
rowed with  terrors,  and  the  futiu^  illumined 
only  by  the  flames  which  are  to  consume  him, 
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&ai  his  deliverer  tnay  seem  more  necessary; 
and  when  the  mind,  in  this  state  of  agitation, 
in  this  absence  of  self-control,  is  Mrrought  up 
into  a  fervour  of  gratitude  to  Jesus,  it  is 
thought  to  be  sanctified.  This  selfish, 
irrational  gratitude,  is  called  a  virtue.  Much 
of  the  love  given  to  Jesus,  having  the  origin 
of  which  I  now  sp«ik,  seems  to  me  of  no 
moral  worth.  It  is  not  the  soul's  free  gift, 
not  a  sentiment  nourished  by  our  own  care 
from  A  conviction  of  its  purity  and  nobleness, 
but  an  instinctive,  imgovemed,  selfish  feeling. 
Suppose,  my  friends,  that  in  a  tempestuous 
night  you  should  find  yourselves  floating  to- 
wards a  cataract,  the  roar  of  which  should 
announce  the  destruction  awaiting  you,  and 
thai  a  fellow-being  of  great  energy  should 
rush  through  the  darkness,  and  brin^  you  to 
the  shore;  could  you  help  embraang  him 
with  gratitude?  And  would  this  emotion 
imply  any  change  of  character  ?  Would  you 
not  wel  it  towards  your  deliverer,  even  should 
he  have  acted  from  mere  impulse,  and  should 
his  general  character  be  grossly  defective? 
Is  not  this  a  necessair  workine  of  nature,  a 
firuit  of  terror  changed  into  joy  ?  I  mean  not 
to  condemn  it ;  I  only  say  it  is  not  virtue.  It 
is  a  poor  tribute  to  Jesus ;  he  deserves  some- 
thing far  purer  and  nobler. 

The  haoit  of  exaggerating  the  wretchedness 
of  man's  condition  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing Jesus  more  necessary,  operates  very  seri- 
ously to  degrade  mens  love  to  Jesus,  by 
accustoming  them  to  ascribe  to  him  a  low 
and  commonplace  character.  I  wish  this  to  be 
weighed.  They  who  represent  to  themselves 
the  whole  human  race  as  sinking  by  an  here- 
ditary corruption  into  an  abyss  of  flame  and 
perpetual  woe,  very  naturally  think  of  Jesus 
as  a  being  of  overflowing  compassion,  as 
impelled  by  a  resistless  pity  to  fly  to  the  relief 
of  these  hopeless  victims;  for  this  is  the  emotion 
that  such  a  sight  is  fitted  to  produce.  Now 
this  overpowering  compassion,  called  forth  by 
the  view  of  exquisite  misery,  is  a  very  ordinary 
virtue ;  and  yet,  I  apprehend,  it  is  the  cha- 
racter ascribed  above  all  others  to  Jesus.  It 
certainly  armies  no  extraordinary  goodness, 
for  it  is  an  almost  necessary  impulse  of  nature. 
Were  you,  my  friends,  to  see  millions  and 
millions  of  the  human  race  on  the  edge  of  a 
fiery  gulf,  where  ages  after  ages  of  torture 
awaited  them,  and  were  the  shrieks  of  millions 
who  had  already  been  plunged  into  the  abyss 
to  pierce  your  ear,  could  you  refrain  from  an 
overpowering  compassion,  and  would  you  not 
willingly  endure  hours  and  days  of  exquisite 
pain  to  give  these  wretched  millions  release  ? 
is  there  any  man  who  has  not  virtue  enough 
for  this?  I  have  known  men  of  ordinary 
character  hazard  their  lives  under  the  impulse 
of  compassion,  for  the  rescue  of  fellow-beings 
from  infinitely  lighter   evils  than  are  here 


supposed.  To  me  it  seems,  that  to  painfthe 
misery  of  human  beings  in  these  colours  of 
fire  and  blood,  and  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the 
compassion  which  such  misery  must  awaken, 
and  to  make  this  the  chief  attribute  of  his 
mind,  fa  the  very  method  to  take  from  his 
character  its  greatness,  and  to  weaken  his  claim 
on  our  love.  I  see  nothing  in  Jesus  of  the  over- 
powering compassion  which  is  often  ascribed 
to  him.  His  character  rarely  exhibited  strong 
amotion.  It  was  distinguished  by  calmness, 
firmness,  and  conscious  dignity.  Jesus  had 
a  mind  too  elevated  to  be  absorbedand  borne 
away  by  pity,  or  any  other  passion.  He  felt 
indeed  deeply  for  human  suffering  and  grief; 
but  his  chief  sympathy  was  with  the  Mind, 
with  its  sins  and  moral  diseases,  and  esp)e- 
dally  with  its  capacity  of  improvement  and 
everlasting  greatness  and  glory.  He  felt 
himself  commissioned  to  quicken  and  exalt 
immortal  beings.  The  thought  which  kindled 
and  sustained  him  was  that  of  an  immeasur- 
able virtue  to  be  conferred  on  the  mind  even 
of  the  most  depraved— a  good,  the  very  con- 
ception of  which  implies  a  lofty  character ;  a 
good,  which  as  yet  has  only  aawned  on  his 
most  improved  disciples.  It  is  his  consecra- 
tion to  this  sublime  end  which  constitutes  his 
glory ;  and  no  further  than  we  understand 
this,  can  we  yield  him  the  love  which  his 
character  claims  and  deserves. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  circum- 
stances which  have  contributed  to  depress 
and  degrade  men's  affections  towards  Jesus 
Christ.  To  me  the  influence  of  these  causes 
seems  to  be  great.  I  know  of  no  feeling  more 
suspicious  than  the  common  love  to  Christ. 
A  true  affection  to  him,  indeed,  is  far  from 
being  of  easy  acquisition.  As  it  is  the  purest 
and  noblest  we  can  cherish,  with  the  single 
exception  of  love  to  God,  so  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  our  best  powers.  You  all  must 
feel,  that  an  indispensable  requisite  or  pre- 
paration for  this  love  is  to  understand  the 
character  of  Jesus.  But  this  is  no  easy  thing. 
It  not  only  demands  that  we  carefully  read 
and  study  his  history ;  there  is  another  pro- 
cess more  important.  We  must  begin  in 
earnest  to  convert  into  practice  our  present 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to  form 
ourselves  upon  him  as  far  as  he  is  now  dis- 
cerned. Nothing  so  much  brightens  and 
strengthens  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  understand 
an  excellent  being,  as  likeness  to  him.  We 
never  know  a  great  character  until  something 
congenial  to  it  has  grown  up  within  ourselves. 
No  strength  of  intellect  and  no  study  can 
enable  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  sensual  mind 
to  comprehend  Jesus.  Such  a  mind  is  covered 
with  a  mist ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it 
subdues  evil  within  itself,  the  mist  will  be 
scattered.  Jesus  will  rise  upon  it  with 
a  sun-like  brightness,  and  wUl  call  forth 
8  a 
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its    most    fervent    and    roost    enlightened 
affection. 

I  close  with  two  remarks.  You  see,  by 
this  discourse,  how  important  to  the  love  of 
Christ  it  is,  to  understand  with  some  clear- 
ness the  purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the 
world.  The  low  views  prevalent  on  this 
subject  seem  to  me  to  exert  a  disastrous  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  character,  and  particu- 
larly on  our  feelings  towards  Christ.  Christ 
is  supposed  to  have  come  to  rescue  us  from 
an  outward  hell,  to  bear  the  penalties  of  an 
outward  law.  Such  benevolence  would  in- 
deed be  worthy  of  praise  ;  but  it  is  an  inferior 
form  of  benevolence.  The  glory  of  Christ's 
character,  its  peculiar  brightness,  seems  to 
me  to  consist  in  his  having  given  himself  to 
accomplish  an  inward,  moral,  spiritual  de- 
liverance of  mankind.  He  was  alive  to  the 
worth  and  greatness  of  the  human  soul.  He 
looked  through  what  men  were,  looked 
through  the  thick  shades  of  their  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  vice,  and  saw  in  every 
_  human  being  a  spirit  of  divine  origin  and 
'^godlike  faculties,  which  might  be  recovered 
from  all  its  evil,  which  might  become  an 
image  and  a  temple  of  God.  The  greatness 
of  Jesus  consisted  in  his  devoting  himself  to 
call  forth  a  mighty  power  in  the  human 
breast,  to  kindle  in  us  a  celestial  flame,  to 
breathe  into  us  an  inexhaustible  hope,  and  to 
lay  within  us  the  foundation  of  an  immovable 
peace.  His  greatness  consists  in  the  great- 
ness and  sublimity  of  the  action  which  he 
communicates  to  the  human  soul.  This  is 
his  chief  glory.  To  avert  pain  and  punish- 
ment is  a  subordinate  work.  Through  neglect 
of  these  truths.  I  apprehend  that  the  bright- 
ness of  Christ's  character  is  even  now  much 
obscured,  and  perhaps  least  discerned  by 
some  who  think  they  understand  him  best. 

My  second  remark  is  that,  if  the  leading 
views  of  this  discourse  be  just,  then  love  to 
Jesus  Christ  depends  very  little  on  our  con- 
ception of  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  On 
no  other  topic  have  Christians  contended  so 
earnestly,  and  yet  it  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. To  know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know 
the  precise  place  he  occupies  in  the  universe. 
It  is  something  more,  it  is  to  look  into  his 
mind,  to  approach  his  soul,  to  comprehend 
his  spirit,  to  see  how  he  thought,  and  felt, 
and  purposed,  and  loved— to  understand  the 
workings  of  that  pure  and  celestial  principle 
within  him,  throu5?h  which  he  came  among 
us  as  our  friend,  and  lived  and  died  for  us.  1 
am  persuaded  that  controversies  about  Christ's 


person  have  in  one  way  done  great  injary. 
fhey  have  turned  attention  from  his  character. 
Supix)se  that,  as  Americans,  we  should  em- 
ploy ourselves  in  debating  the  questions  where 
Washington  was  bom,  and  from  what  spot 
he  came  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  our 
armies  ;  and  that,  in  the  fervour  of  these 
contentions,  we  should  overlook  the  character 
of  his  mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within  him, 
the  virtues  which  distinguished  him,  the  beam- 
ings of  a  noble,  magnanimous  soul — how  un« 
profitably  should  we  be  employ^  !  Who  i< 
It  that  understands  Washington?  Is  it  he 
that  can  settle  bis  rank  in  the  creation,  his 
early  history,  his  present  condition— or  he  to 
whom  the  soul  of  that  great  man  is  laid  open, 
who  comprehends  and  sympathizes  with  his 
generous  purposes,  who  understands  the 
energy  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  his  country,  and  who  receives 
through  admiration  a  portion  of  the  same 
divine  energy?  So  in  regard  to  Jesus,  the 
questions  which  have  been  s^tated  about  his 
rank  and  nature  are  of  inferior  moment.  His 
greatness  belonged  not  to  his  condition,  but 
to  his  mind,  his  spirit,  his  aim,  his  disinterest- 
edness, his  calm,  sublime  consecration  of  him- 
self to  the  high  purpose  of  God. 

My  hearers,  it  is  the  most  interesting  event 
in  hiunan  history,  that  such  a  being  as  Jesus 
has  entered  our  world,  to  accomplish  the  de- 
hvemnce  of  our  minds  from  all  evil,  to  bring 
them  to  God,  to  open  heaven  within  them, 
and  thus  to  fit  them  for  heaven.  It  is  our 
greatest  privilege  that  he  is  brought  within 
our  view,  offered  to  our  imitation,  to  our 
trust,  to  our  love.  A  sincere  and  enUghtened 
attachment  to  him  is  at  once  our  honour  and 
our  happiness,  a.spring  of  virtuous  action,  of 
firmness  in  suffering,  of  immortal  hope.  But 
remember,  it  will  not  grow  up  of  itself.  You 
must  resolve  upon  it,  and  cherish  it.  You 
must  bring  Jesus  near,  as  he  lives  and  moves 
in  the  Gospel.  You  should  meet  him  in  the 
institution  which  he  especiallv  appointed  for 
the  commemoration  of  himself.  You  should 
seek,  by  prayer,  God's  aid  in  strengthening 
your  love  to  the  Saviour.  You  should  learn 
nis  greatness  and  beneficence  by  learning  the 
greatness  and  destination  of  the  souls  which 
he  came  to  rescue  and  bless.  In  the  last 
place,  you  should  obey  his  precepts,  and 
through  this  obedience  should  purify  and 
invigorate  your  minds  to  know  and  love  him 
more.  "Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity," 
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^^\^^i^^,^^^^i^iTJ^^:J^^'V^^.  ^«^t  and  teacher  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this 

present  every^in  perfect  in  Christ  jesas."  subumc  and  benevolent  character  be  unfolded 

many  truths  relating  to  the  Universal  Father, 

In  the  verses  immediately  preceding  the  text  to  his  own  character,  to  the  condition,  duties, 

we  find  the  Apostle  enlarging  with  his  usual  and  prospects  of  mankind,  to  the  perfection 

zeal  and  earnestness  on  a  subject  peculiarly  and  true  happiness  of  the  human  soul,  to  a 

deartohim— on  the  glorious  fwyj/^ry  of  God,  future  state  of  retribution,  to  the  terms  of 
or.  in  other  words,  on  the  great  purpose  of  forgiveness,  to  the  means  of  virtue,  and  of 

God,  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  ages,  everlasting  life.     Now  whenever  we  teach,  on 

to  make  the  Gentile  world  partakers  through  the  authority  of  Jesus,  any  doctrine  or  pre- 

faith  of  the  blessings  of  the  long-promised  cept  included  in  this  extensive  system,  we 

Messiah.     "  Christ,  the  hope  of  glory  to  the  ••  preach  Christ."     When,  for  instance,  we 

Gentiles,"  was  the  theme  on  which  Paul,  the  inculcate  on  his  authority  the  duties  of  forgiv- 

Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  delighted  to  expa-  ing  enemies,  of  denying  ourselves,  of  hurtger- 

tiate.     Having  spoken  of  Jesus  in  this  cha-  ing  after  righteousness,  we  "preach  Christ" 

racier,  he  immediately  adds,  •'  Whom  we  as  truly  as  when  we  describe  his  passion  on 

preach,   warning  every  man,  and  teaching  the  cross,  or  the  purpose  and  the  importance 

every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  of  his  sufferings, 

every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  By  the  word  ••  Christ"  in  the  text  and  in 

On  the  present  occasion,  which  invites  us  many  other  places,  we  are  to  understand  his 
to  conskler  the  design  and  duties  of  the  religion  rather  than  his  person.  Among  the 
Christian  ministry,  I  have  thought  that  Jews  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  give 
these  words  would  guide  us  to  many  appro-  the  name  of  a  religious  teacher  to  the  system 
priate  and  useful  reflections.  They  teach  us  of  truth  which  he  taught.  We  see  this  con- 
what  the  Apostle  preached  :  '•  We  preach  tinually  exemplified  in  the  New  Testament 
Christ."  They  teach  us  the  end  or  object  Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  Jews,  "  They  have 
for  which  he  thus  preached:  "that  we  majr  Moses  and  the  prophets."  What  is  meant 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. '  by  this  ?  that  they  had  Moses  residing  in 
Following  this  natural  order,  I  shall  first  con-  person  among  them  ?  Certainly  not ;  but 
sider  what  is  intended  by  "preaching  Christ."  that  they  had  his  law,  his  religion.  Jesus 
I  shall  then  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  re-  says,  "  I  came  not  to  destroy  the  prophets." 
commend  the  end  or  object  for  which  Christ  What  did  he  mean  ?  that  he  had  not  come  to 
is  to  be  preached ;  and  I  shall  conclude  with  slay  or  destroy  the  prophets  who  had  died 
some  remarks  on  the  methods  by  which  this  ages  before  his  birth  ?  Certainly  not ;  he 
end  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  discussing  only  intended  that  his  doctrines  were  suited 
these  topics,  on  which  a  variety  of  sentiment  to  confirm,  not  to  invalidate,  the  writings  of 
is  known  to  exist,  I  shall  necessarily  dissent  these  holy  men.  According  to  the  same  form 
from  some  of  the  views  which  are  cherished  of  speech,  Stephen  was  accused  of  bias- 
by  particular  classes  of  Christians.  But  the  phemy  against  Moses,  t>ecause  some  of  his 
frank  expression  of  opinion  ought  not  to  be  remarks  were  construed  into  a  reproach  on 
construed  into  any  want  of  afiection  or  esteem  the  law  of  Moses.  These  passages  are  suffi- 
for  those  from  whom  I  dififer.  cient  to  show  us  that  a  reUgion  was  often 

I.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  "  preach-  called  by  the  name  of  its  teacher ;  and  con- 
ing Christ?"  This  subject  is  the  more  in-  formably  to  this  usage,  when  Paul  says  "  We 
tcresting  and  important,  because  I  fear  it  has  preach  Christ,"  we  ought  to  understand  him 
often  been  misunderstood.  Many  persons  as  affirming  that  he  preached  the  whole 
imagine  that  Christ  is  never  preached,  unless  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  which  Christ 
his  name  is  continually  rq>eated  and  his  taught,  whether  they  related  to  Jesus  himself, 
character  continually  kept  in  view.  This  or  to  any  other  subject. 
is  an  error,  and  should  be  exposed.  Preach-  But  there  is  one  passage  more  decisive  on 
ing  Christ,  then,  does  not  consist  in  making  this  point  than  any  which  I  have  adduced. 
Christ  perpetually  the  subject  of  discourse,  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,*  James  says, 
but  in  inculcating,  on  lus  authority,  the  reli-  **  Moscs  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city 
^ion  which  he  tanghU    Jesus  came  to  be  the  •  /yets  xy, «. 
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them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
sjmagogue  every  Sabbath-day."  Here  we 
find  the  Apostle  declaring  that  in  every  city 
there  were  men  who  prcachtd  Moses;  and 
we  are  told  in  what  this  preaching  consisted  : 
•*  Moses  is  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sab- 
bath-day." No  one  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  services  of  the  synagogue  can  sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  the  diaracter  and 
offices  of  Moses  were  the  themes  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  everySabbath,  and  that  they  preached 
nothing  else.  It  was  their  custom  to  read  the 
books  of  the  law  in  course,  and  to  offer  com- 
ments upon  obscure  or  important  passages. 
In  man^  parts  of  these  books  the  name  of 
Moses  IS  not  mentioned.  We  have  whole 
chapters  about  the  tabernacle,  and  about  the 
rites  of  cleansing  from  the  leprosy.  But, 
according  to  James,  when  these  portions  were 
read  and  explained,  Moses  was  preached ;  not 
because  his  character  was  the  subject,  but 
because  the  instructions  contained  in  these 
chapters  were  a  part  of  the  religion  which  be 
was  appointed  to  communicate  to  the  children 
of  Israiel.  The  name  of  the  teacher  was 
given  to  his  doctrine.  This  form  of  speech 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews :  all  nations 
have  probably  adopted  it.  At  the  present 
day,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
that  Locke,  or  Newton,  or  some  other  distin- 
guished philosopher,  is  published  or  taught ; 
not  that  his  personal  character  and  history 
are  made  public,  but  his  system  of  doctrines. 
In  the  same  way  Christ  is  preached,  pub- 
lished, proclaimed  when  his  instructions  are 
deUvered,  although  these  instructions  may 
relate  to  other  topics  besides  his  ovm  offices 
and  character. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  the 
remarks  which  I  have  now  made.  Do  not 
imagine  that  I  would  exclude  from  the  pulpit 
discourses  on  the  excellence  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  truths  which  relate  to  Jesus  himself  are 
among  the  most  important  which  the  Gospel 
reveah.  The  relations  which  Jesus  Christ 
sustains  to  the  world  are  so  important  and  so 
tender ;  the  concern  which  he  has  expressed  in 
human  salvation  so  strong  and  disinterested ; 
the  blessings  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  which 
he  brings  so  undeserved  and  unbounded ;  his 
character  is  such  a  union  of  moral  beauty  and 
grandeur;  his  example  is  at  once  so  pure 
and  so  persuasive ;  the  events  of  his  life,  his 
miracles,  his  stifferings,  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  and  his  offices  of  intercessor  and 
judge,  are  so  strengthening  to  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  that  his  ministers  should  dwell 
on  his  name  with  affectionate  veneration,  and 
should  delight  to  exhibit  him  to  the  gratitude, 
love,  imitation,  and  confidence  of  mankind. 

But  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is  often  to 
insist  on  the  life,  the  character,  the  offices, 
and  the  benefits  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  not 


imagine  that  he  is  preaching  Christ  only  when 
these  are  his  themes.  If  he  confine  himself 
to  these  he  will  not  in  the  fiill  sense  of  the 
word  pr^h  Christ ;  for  this  is  to  preach  the 
whole  religion  of  Jesus,  and  this  religion  is  of 
vast  extent.  It  regards  man  in  his  diversified 
and  ever-multiplying  relations  to  his  Creator 
and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to  the  present 
state  and  to  all  future  ages.  Its  aim  is  to 
instruct  and  quicken  us  to  cultivate  an  enlarged 
virtue ;  to  cultivate  our  whole  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  It  collects  and  offers  motives 
to  piety  from  the  past  and  from  the  future, 
from  heaven  and  hell,  fix>m  nature  and  ex- 
perience, from  human  example,  and  from  the 
imitable  excellences  of  God,  from  the  world 
without  and  the  world  within  us.  The  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  indeed  an  inexhaustible  treasury 
of  moral  and  religious  truth.  Tesus,  the  first 
and  best  of  evangelical  teacners,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  a  few  topics,  but  manifested 
himself  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  by  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  instructions.  To 
preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as  far  as  our  feeble 
and  narrow  powers  permit,  all  the  doctrines, 
duties,  and  motives  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  the  writings  of  his  inspired 
Apostles. 

It  is  not  intended  bv  these  remarks  that  all 
the  instructions  of  Christ  are  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  that  all  are  to  be  urged  with 
equal  frequency  and  zeal.  Some  imdoubtedly 
are  of  greater  moment  and  of  more  universal 
application  than  others.  But  a  minister  of  a 
sound  and  candid  mind  will  be  very  cautious 
lest  he  assign  so  high  a  rank  to  a  few  doc- 
trines that  me  rest  will  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance,  and  almost  fade  from  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  He  will  labour  to  give 
enlar^  and  harmonious  views  of  all  the 
prinaples  of  Christianity,  recollecting  that 
each  receives  support  from  the  rest,  and  that 
no  doctrine  or  precept  will  exert  its  proper 
influence  if  swelled  into  disproportioned  im- 
portance, or  detached  from  the  truths  which 
ought  to  modify  and  restrain  it. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these  remarks  to 
show  that  preaching  Christ  does  not  imply 
that  the  offices  and  character  of  Christ  are  to 
be  made  perpetually  the  subjects  of  discourse. 
Where  this  idea  prevails,  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  very  partially 
preached.  A  few  topics  are  repeated  without 
end.  Many  delightful  and  ennobling  views 
of  Christianity  are  seldom  or  never  exhibited. 
The  duties  of  the  Gospel  receive  but  a  cursory 
attention.  Reli^on  is  thought  to  consist  in  a 
fervid  state  of  mmd,  produced  by  the  constant 
contemplation  of  a  fiew  afiiecting  ideas ;  whilst 
the  only  acceptable  religion,  which  consists  in 
living  "  soberiy,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the 
worid,"  seems  to  be  undervalued  as  quite  an 
inferior  attainment.    Where  this  mistake  pre- 
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vails,  we  too  often  discover  a  censorious  spirit  standard  of  the  worid  but  according  (o  the 
araong  hearers,  who  pronounce  with  con-  law  of  Christ ;  perfect  in  heart  and  in  life,  in 
fidence  on  this  and  another  minister,  that  they  solitude  and  in  society,  in  the  great  and  in  the 
do  not  preach  Christ,  because  their  discourses  common  concerns  of  life.  Here  is  the  pur- 
do  not  turn  on  a  few  topics  in  relation  to  the  pose  of  Christian  preaching.  In  this,  as  in  a 
Saviour  which  are  thought  to  contain  the  common  centre,  aU  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
whole  of  Christianity.  Very  often  the  labours  meet ;  to  this  they  all  conspire ;  and  no  doc- 
of  a  pious  and  upright  minister  are  defeated  trine  has  an  influence  on  salvation  any  further 
by  this  preiudice ;  nor  must  he  wonder  if  he  than  it  is  an  aid  and  excitement  to  the  perfect- 
find  himself  decried  as  an  enemy  to  the  faith,    ing  of  our  natiu^ 

by  those  whose  want  of  education  or  capacity       The  Christian  minister  needs  often  to  be 

confines  them  to  the  narrowest  views  of  the  reminded  of  this  great  end  of  his  office,  the 

Christian  system. — May  I  be  permitted,  with  perfection  of  the  human  character.     He  is 

deference  and  respect,   to  beseech  Christian  too  apt  to  rest  in  low  attainments  himself, 

mimsteis  not  to  encourage  by  example  this  and  to  be  satisfied  with  low  attainments  in 

spirit  of  censure  among  private  Christians,    others.     He  ought  never  to  forget  the  ^eat 

There  is  no  lesson  which  we  can  teach  our  distinction  and  glory  of  the  Gospel, — that  it 

hearers  more  easilv  than  to  think  contemptu-  is  designed  to  perfect  human  nature.    All  the 

ously  and  to  speak  bitterly  of  other  classes  of  precepts  of  this  divine  ^stem  are  marked  by 

Christians,  and  especially  of  their  teachers,   a  subUme  character.    It  demands  that  our 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  none  of  us  preach  piety  be  fervent,  our  benevolence  unbounded, 

Christ  in  the  full  import  of  that  phrase.    None  and  our  thirst  for  righteousness  strong  and 

of  us  can  hope  that  we  give  a  comolete  re-  insatiable.    It  enjoins  a  virtue  which  does  not 

presentation  of  the  religion  of  our  \Iaster;   stop  at  what  is   positively  prescribed,   but 

that  we  exhibit  eveiy  doctrine  without  defect  which  is  prodigal  of  service  to  God  and  to 

or  without  excess  in  its  due  proportions  and  in  mankind.    The  Gospel  enjoins  inflexible  in- 

it5  just  connections.    We  of  necessity  commu-   tegrity,    fearless  sincerity,    fortitude   which 

nicate  a  portion  of  our  own  weakness  and  despises  pain  and  tramples  pleasure  under 

darkness  to  the  religion  which  we  dispense,   foot  in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  and  an  indepen- 

The  degree  of  imperfection  indeed  differs  in  dence  of  spirit  which  no  scorn  can  deter  and 

dlHerent  teachers  ;  but  none  are  free  from  the  no  example  seduce  from  asserting  truth  and 

universal  frailty,  and  none  are  authorized  to  adhering  to  the  cause  which  conscience  ap- 

lake  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  on  the  ground  proves.      With  this  spirit  of  martyrs,   this 

of  imagined  errors  to  deny  to  others,  whose  hardness  and  intrepidity  of  soldiers  of  the 

lives  are  as  spotless  as  their  own,  a  conscien-  cross,  the  Gospel  calls  us  to  unite  the  mildest 

ticus  purpose  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  whole  and  meekest  virtues ;  a  S3rmpathy  which  melts 

counsel  of  God.  over  others'  woes  ;  a  disinterestedness  which 

II.  Having  thus  considered   what  is  in-  finds  pleasure  in  toils  and  labours  for  others' 

tended  by  preaching  Christ,  I  proceed  to  con-  good  ;  a  humility  which  loves  to  bless  unseen, 

sider,  secondly,  for  what  end  Christ  is  to  be  and  forgets  itself  in  the  performance  of  the 

preached.  We  preach  Christ,  sa^  the  Apostle,   noblest  deeds.    To  this  perfection  of  social 

warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,   duty  the  Gospel  commands  us  to  join  a  piety 

that  we  may  present   every  man  perfect  in  which  refers  every  event  to  the  providence  of 

Christ  Jesus ;"  that  is,  perfect  in  the  religion  God.  and  every  action  to  his  will ;  a  love 

of  Chnst,  or  a  perfect  Christian.     From  the  which  counts  no  service  hard,  and  a  penitence 

passage  we  derive  a  most  important  sentiment,   which  esteems  no  judgment  severe  ;  a  giati- 

confirmed  by  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  tude  which  offers  praise  even  in  adversity ;  a 

the  great  design  of  all  the  doctrines  and  pre-  holy  trust  unbroken  by  protracted  suflering, 

cepts  of  the  Gospel  is  to  exalt  the  character,   and  a  hope  triumphant  over  death.      In  one 

to  promote  eminent  purity  of  heart  and  life,   word,  it  enjoins  that,  loving  and  confiding  in 

to  make  men  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven  Tesus  Christ,  we  make  his  spotless  character, 

is  perfect.  For  what  end,  then,  is  Christianity  his  heavenly  Ufe,   the  model  of  our  ovm. 

to  be  preached?    The  answer  is  plain.    We  Such  is  the  sublimity  of  character  which  the 

must  preach,  not  to  make  fiery  partisans  and  Gospel  demands,  and  such  the  end  to  which 

to  swell  the  number  of  a  sect ;  not  to  over-  our  preaching  should  ever  be  directed. 

whehn  the  mind  with  fear  or  to  heat  it  with       I  have  dwelt  on  this  end  of  preaching  be- 

feverish  rapture  ;  not  to  form  men   to  the  cause  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  and  because  a 

decencies  of  life,  to  a  superficial  goodness  ttronger  conviction  of  it  will  give  new  force 

which  will  secure  the  admiration  of  mankind,   and  elevation  to  our  instrucdons.    We  need 

All  these  effects  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  to  feel  more  deeply  that  we  are  entrusted 

ejeat  end  of  the  Christian  ministry.     We  with  a  religion  which  is  designed  to  ennoble 

Jwould  preach  that  we  may  make  men  perfect  human  nature  ;  which  recognizes  in  man  the 

voristians;   perfect,  o<H  according  to  the  capacities  of  aU  that  is  good,  great.  —- ' 
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excellent ;  and  which  offers  every  encourage- 
ment and  aid  to  the  pursuit  of  perfection. 
The  Christian  minister  should  often  recollect 
that  man.  though  propense  to  evil,  has  yet 
powers  and  faculties  which  may  be  exalted 
and  refined  to  angelic  glory ;  that  he  is 
called  by  the  Gospel  to  prepare  ifor  the  com- 
munity of  angels;  that  he  is  formed  for 
unlimited  prognss  in  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  and  felicity.  He  should  often 
recollect  that  in  Jesus  Christ  our  nature  has 
been  intimately  united  with  the  divine,  and 
that  in  Jesus  it  is  already  enthroned  in  heaven. 
Familiarized  to  these  generous  conceptions, 
the  Christian  preacher,  whilst  he  faithfully 
unfolds  to  men  their  guilt  and  danger,  should 
also  unfold  their  capacities  of  greatness  ; 
should  reveal  the  splendour  of  that  destiny 
to  which  they  are  called  by  Christ ;  should 
latx>ur  to  awaken  within  them  aspirations 
after  a  nobler  character  and  a  higher  exis- 
tence, and  to  inflame  them  with  the  love  of 
all  the  graces  and  virtues  with  which  Jesus 
came  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  human  soul. 
In  this  way  he  will  prove  that  he  understands 
the  true  and  great  design  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  ministry,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the 
perfection  of  the  human  character. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  perhaps 
one  of  the  giieatest  defects  in  our  preaching 
is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  directed  to  ennoble 
and  elevate  the  minds  of  men  ?  It  does  not 
breathe  a  sufficiently  generous  spirit.  It  ap- 
peals too  constantly  to  the  lowest  principle  of 
human  nature ;  I  mean  the  principle  of  fear, 
which  under  judicious  excitement  is  indeed  of 
great  and  undoubted  use,  but  which,  as  every 
parent  knows,  when  habitually  awakened,  is 
always  found  to  debase  the  mind,  to  break 
the  spirit,  to  give  tameness  to  the  character, 
and  to  chill  the  best  affections.  Perhaps  one 
cause  of  the  limited  influence  of  Christianity 
is  that,  as  it  is  too  often  exhibited,  it  seems 
adapted  to  form  an  abject,  servile  character, 
rather  than  to  raise  its  disciples  to  true  great- 
ness and  dignity.  Perhaps,  were  Christianity 
more  habitually  regarded  as  a  system  whose 
great  design  it  is  to  infuse  honourable  senti- 
ments, magnanimity,  energy,  an  ingenuous 
love  of  God,  a  superiority  to  the  senses,  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  a  virtue  akin  to  that  of 
heaven,  its  reception  would  be  more  cordial, 
and  its  influence  more  extensive,  more  happy, 
more  accordant  with  its  great  end,  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature. 

III.  Having  thus  considered  the  end  of 
Christian  preaching,  I  now  come  to  offer,  in 
the  third  place,  a  few  remarks  on  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  it ;  and  here  I  find 
myself  obliged  to  omit  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  and  can  only  offer  one  or  two  of  prin- 
cipal importance.  That  the  Gospel  may 
attain  its  end,  may  exert  the  most  powerful 


and  ermobling  influence  on  the  human 
character,  it  must  be  addressed  at  once  tc 
the  imderstanding  and  to  the  heart.  It  must! 
be  so  preached  as  to  be  firmlv  believed  and! 
deeply  felt. — ^To  secure  to  Cnristianity  this  J 
firm  belief,  I  have  only  time  to  observe  that  it  I 
should  be  preached  in  a  rational  maimer.  1 
By  this  I  mean  that  a  Christian  minister  ' 
should  beware  of  offering  interpretations  of 
Scripture  which  are  repugnant  to  any  clear 
discoveries  of  reason  or  dictates  of  conscience. 
This  admonition  is  founded  upon  the  very 
obvious  principle,  that  a  revelation  from  God 
must  be  adapted  to  the  rational  and  moral 
nature  which  He  has  conferred  on  man ;  that 
God  can  never  contradict  in  his  Word  what 
He  has  Himself  written  on  the  human  heart, 
or  teaches  in  his  works  and  providence. 
Every  man  who  reads  the  Bible  knows  that, 
like  other  books,  it  has  many  passages  which 
admit  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Human 
language  does  not  admit  entire  precision.  It 
has  often  been  observed  by  philosophers,  that 
the  most  famiUar  sentences  owe  their  per- 
spicuity, not  so  much  to  the  definiteness  of 
the  language  as  to  an  almost  incredible  acti- 
vity of  the  mind,  which  selects  from  a  variety 
of  meanings  that  which  each  word  demands, 
and  assigns  such  limits  to  every  phrase  as 
the  intention  of  the  speaker,  his  character, 
and  situation  require.  In  addition  to  this 
source  of  obscurity,  to  which  all  writings  are 
exposed,  we  must  remember  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  in  a  distant  age,  in  a 
foreign  language,  by  men  who  were  unac- 
customed to  the  systematic  arrangements  of 
modem  times,  and  who,  although  inspired, 
were  left  to  communicate  their  thoughts  in 
the  style  most  natural  or  habitual.  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  that  they  admit  a  variety  of 
interpretations  ?  Now,  we  owe  it  to  a  book, 
which  records,  as  we  believe,  revelations  from 
Heaven,  and  which  is  plainly  designed  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  race,  to  favour 
those  explications  of  obscure  passages  which 
are  seen  to  harmonize  with  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  with  the  acknowledged 
teachings  of  nature  and  conscience.  All 
those  interpretations  of  the  Gospel  which 
strike  the  mind  at  once  as  inconsistent  with 
a  righteous  government  of  the  universe,  which 
require  of  man  what  is  disproportioned  to  his 
nature,  or  which  shock  any  clear  conviction 
which  our  experience  has  furnished,  cannot 
be  viewed  with  too  jealous  an  eye  by  him 
who,  revering  Christianity,  desires  to  secure 
to  it  an  intelligent  belief. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  first  and  roost 
obvious  meaning  of  Scripture  is  always  to  be 
followed,  no  matter  where  it  leads.  I  answer, 
that  the  first  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  a 
passage,  written  in  a  foreign  language  and  in 
remote  antiquity,  is  very  often  false,  and  sucb 
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as  further  inquiry  compels  us  to  abandon.  I 
answer,  too,  that  all  sects  of  Christians  agree, 
and  are  forced  to  agree,  in  frequently  for- 
saking the  literal  sense,  on  account  of  its 
incongruity  with  acknowledged  truth.  There 
is,  in  feet,  no  book  in  the  world  which  re- 
quires us  more  frequently  to  restrain  unlimited 
expressions,  to  qualify  the  letter  by  the  spirit, 
and  to  seek  the  meaning  in  the  state  and  cus- 
toms of  the  writer  and  of  his  age,  than  the 
New  Testament.  No  book  is  written  in  a 
more  popular,  figurative,  and  animated  style 
— the  very  style  which  requires  the  most  con- 
stant exercise  of  judgment  in  the  teader.  The 
Scriptures  are  not  a  frigid  digest  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  if  this  religion  were  a  mere  code 
of  civil  laws.  They  give  us  the  Gospel  warm 
i-t)m  the  hearts  of  its  preachers.  The  lan- 
giiage  is  not  that  of  logicians,  not  the  lan- 
guage of  retired  and  inanimate  speculation, 
but  of  affi-ction,  of  zeal,  of  men  who  burned 
to  ccnvw  deep  and  vivid  impressions  of  the 
truth.  In  understanding  such  writers,  moral 
feeling  is  often  a  better  guide  than  a  servile 
adhereLce  to  the  literal  and  most  obvious 
meaning  of  every  word  and  phrase.  It  may 
be  said  o'  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, tha*  sometimes  the  letter  killeth  whilst 
the  spirit  giveth  life.  Almost  any  system 
may  be  bult  on  the  New  Testament  by  a 
commentator*  who,  forgetting  the  general 
scope  of  Clristianity  and  the  lessons  of 
nature  and  ex^^erience,  shall  impose  on  every 
passage  the  lii^ral  signification  which  is  first 
offered  to  the  mind.  The  Christian  minister 
should  avail  hiiv>self,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Divine  Word,  oi  the  aids  of  learning  and 
criticism,  and  alsc^  of  the  aids  of  reason  and 
conscience.  Tho**.  interpretations  of  difficult 
passages  which  atprove  themselves  to  his 
clear  and  establishvHl  conceptions  of  recti- 
tude, and  to  his  devdut  and  benevolent  affec- 
tions, he  should  r^a^i  with  a  favourable  eye; 
whilst  those  of  an  opjkosite  character  should 
be  regarded  with  great  distrust. 

I  have  said  that  thts  rational  method  of 
preaching  Christianity  is  important,  if  we 
would  secure  a  firm  belief  to  Christianity. 
Some  men  may  indeed  be  reconciled  to  an 
unreasonaUe  religion ;  and  terror,  that  pas- 
sion which  more  than  any  other  unsettles  the 
intellect,  may  silence  every  objection  to  the 
most  contradictory  and  degrading  principles. 
But  in  general  the  understanding  and  con- 
science cannot  be  entirely  subdued.  They 
resist  the  violence  which  is  done  them.  A 
lurking  incredulity  mingles  with  the  attempt 
to  believe  what  contradicts  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  Particularly  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  the  community,  who  will 
ultimately  govern  public  sentiment,  will 
doubt  and  disbeUeve  the  unreasonable  system 
which,  pcrhs^,  they  find  it  prudent  to  ac- 


knowledge ;  and  will  either  convert  it  into  an 
instrument  of  policy,  or  seize  a  favourable 
moment  for  casting  off  its  restraints  and  level- 
ling its  institutions  with  the  dust.  Thus  im- 
portant is  it  that  Christianity  should  be  re- 
commended to  the  understandings  of  men. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  most 
important  that  the  Gospel  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  heart.  Christianity  should  be 
so  preached  as  to  interest  the  affections,  to 
awaken  contrition  and  fear,  veneration  and 
love,  gratitude  and  hope.  Some  preachers, 
from  observing  the  pernicious  effects  of  vio- 
lent and  exclusive  appeals  to  the  passions, 
have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error,  which  has 
rendered  the  labours  of  their  lives  almost 
wholly  unfruitful.  They  have  addressed  men 
as  mere  creatures  of  intellect ;  they  have  for- 
gotten that  affection  is  as  essential  to  our 
nature  as  thought,  that  action  requires  mo- 
tive, that  the  union  of  reason  and  sensibility 
is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  that  without 
moral  feeling  there  can  be  no  strength  of 
moral  purpose.  They  have  preached  ingeni- 
ously, and  the  hearer  has  pronounced  the 
teaching  true.  But  the  truth,  coldly  imparted 
and  coldly  received,  has  been  forgotten  as 
fast  as  heard ;  no  energy  of  will  has  been 
awakened;  no  resistance  to  habit  and  pas- 
sion been  called  forth;  perhaps  not  a  mo- 
mentary purpose  of  self-improvement  has 
glanced  through  the  mind.  Preaching,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  as  various  as  our  nature. 
The  sun  warms  at  the  same  moment  that  it 
enlightens;  and  unless  religious  truth  be  ad- 
dre^ed  at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  affec- 
tions, unless  it  kindles  whilst  it  guides,  it  is  a 
useless  splendour ;  it  leaves  the  heart  barren; 
It  produces  no  fruits  of  godliness.  Let  the 
Christian  minister,  then,  preach  the  Gospel 
with  earnestness,  with  affection,  with  a  heart 
warmed  by  his  subject,  not  thinking  of  him- 
self, not  seeking  applause,  but  solicitous  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  tenderly  concemed 
for  his  people,  awake  to  the  solemnities  of 
eternity,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  worth 
of  the  human  soul,  with  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness to  which  it  may  be  exalted,  and  with  the 
misery  and  ruin  into  which  it  will  be  plunged 
by  irreligion  and  vice.  Let  him  preach,  not 
to  amuse  but  to  convince  and  awaken ;  not 
to  excite  a  momentary  interest  but  a  deep  and 
lasting  seriousness ;  not  to  make  his  hearers 
think  of  the  preacher  but  of  themselves,  of 
their  own  characters  and  future  condition. 
Let  him  labour,  by  delineating  with  un- 
affected adrour  the  happiness  of  virtue,  by 
setting  forth  religion  in  its  most  attractive 
forms,  by  displaying  the  paternal  character 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  Christ  which  was 
stronger  than  death,  by  unfolding  the  purity 
and  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  world,  by 
revealing  to  the  soul  its  own  greatness,  and 
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by  persuasion,  by  entreaty,  by  appeals  to  the 
best  sentiments  of  human  nature,  by  speaking 
from  a  heart  convinced  of  immortality ;  let 
him  labour,  by  these  methods,  to  touch  and 
to  soften  his  hearers,  to  draw  them  to  God 
and  duty,  to  awaken  gratitude  and  love,  a 
sublime  hope  and  a  generous  desire  of  exalted 
goodness.  And  let  him  also  labour  by  solemn 
warning,  by  teaching  men  their  responsibility, 
by  setting  before  sinners  the  aggravations  of 
their  guilt,  by  showing  them  the  ruin  and 
immediate  wretchedness  wrought  by  moral 
evil  in  the  soul,  and  by  pointing  them  to 
approaching  death  and  the  retributions  of 
the  future  world;  let  him  labour  by  these 
means  to  reach  the  consciences  of  those 
whom  higher  motives  will  not  quicken,  to 
break  the  slumbers  of  the  worldly,  to  cut  off 
every  false  hope,  and  to  persuade  the  sinner, 
by  a  salutary  terror,  to  return  to  God,  and  to 
seek  with  a  new  earnestness  virtue,  glory,  and 
eternal  life. 


Note  on  the  First  Head  of  THt  Pre- 
ceding Discourse. — The  error  which  I  have 
opposed  on  the  subject  of  "  preaching  Christ," 
may  be  traced  in  a  great  measure  to  what  ap- 
pears to  me  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  two 
first  chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. In  these  chapters  Paul  says  that  he 
"determined  to  know  nothing  among  the 
Corinthians,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied," and  speaks  once  and  again  of  "  preach- 
ing Christ  crucified,"  &c.  It  has  been  sup- 
pcKed  that  the  Apostle  here  intended  to  select 
the  particular  point  on  which  preaching  should 
chiefly  turn,  and  that  we  have  his  authority 
for  censuring  a  discourse  which  does  not  relate 
immediately  to  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
especially  to  his  sufferings  on  the  cross.  But 
I  think  that  a  little  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Corinthians 
will  show  us  that  Paul  referred  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus  generally  as  the  subject  of  his  preach- 
ing, and  not  to  a  very  limited  part  of  it. 

Corinth,  being  the  most  commercial  city  of 
Greece,  was  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as 
Greeks.  These  Jews,  as  Paul  tells  us,  "wanted 
a  sign,"  just  as  the  Pharisees  in  the  time  of 
Christ  demanded  "  a  sign  from  heaven." 
That  is,  they  wanted  a  Messiah  who  should 
be  marked  out  to  them  by  a  visible  descent 
from  heaven,  or  by  some  glorious  appearance 
from  heaven,  or  by  some  outward  majesty 
which  should  be  a  pledge  of  his  breaking  the 
Roman  yoke  and  raising  Judea  to  the  empire 
of  the  world.  They  wanted  a  splendid  and 
temporal  Messiah.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  were  a  speculative  people,  wanted 
wisdom^  or  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  could 
hear  nothing  patiently  but  the  subtle  disputa- 


tions and  studied  harangues  with  which  they 
were  amused  by  those  who  pretended  to 
wisdom .  Such  was  the  state  of  Corinth  when 
Paul  entered  it.  Had  he  brought  with  him  an 
account  of  a  triumphant  Messiah,  or  an  acute 
philosopher,  he  would  have  been  received  with 
eagerness.  But  none  were  desirous  to  hear 
the  simple  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
proved  his  mission  not  by  subtleties  of  elo- 
quence but  by  miracles  evincing  the  power  of 
God,  and  who  died  at  last  on  the  ignominious 
cross.  Paul,  however,  in  opposition  to  Jew 
and  Greek,  determined  to  know  nothing  of  a 
worldly  Messiah,  nothing  of  any  old  or  new 
scheme  of  philosophy ;  but  to  know  and  to 
preach  Tesus  Christ,  and  to  exhibit  him  in  a 
light  wnich  Judaism  and  philosophy  would 
alike  abhor,  as  crucified  for  the  recovery  of 
men  from  error,  sin,  and  condemnation.  In 
other  words,  he  resolved  to  preach  the  religion 
of  Jesus  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  without 
softening  its  most  offensive  feature,  the  cross 
of  its  author,  or  without  borrowing  anything 
from  Moses  or  from  any  Gentile  philosopher 
to  give  currency  to  his  doctrines.  This  is 
the  amount  of  what  Paul  teaches  in  these 
chapters. 

We  must  not  imagine,  when  we  read  these 
chapters,  that  Corinth  was  a  city  of  professing 
Chnstians;  that  among  these  Christians  a  dif- 
ference of  oj^inion  had  arisen  as  to  the  proper 
subjects  of  Christian  preaching,  and  that  Paul 
intended  to  specify  the  topic  on  which  ministers 
should  chiefly  or  exclusively  insist.  This,  I 
fear,  is  the  common  impression  under  which 
this  portion  of  Scripture  is  read ;  but  this  is 
altogether  erroneous.  No  controversy  of  this 
kind  existed ;  and  Paul  in  these  chapters  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  of  recommending 
one  pwut  of  the  Gospel  in  preference  to  others, 
but  intended  to  recommend  the  whole  Gospel, 
the  whole  rehgion  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  distinc- 
tion from  Judaism  and  Gentile  philosophy. 
The  dangers  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  re^ 
quired  that  he  should  employ  eveiy  eflbrt  to 
secure  their  fidelity  to  the  simple  Gospel  of 
Jesus.  Having  been  educated  in  the  Jewish 
oi  Heathen  religions ;  living  in  the  midst  of 
Jews  and  Heathens ;  hearing  perpetually,  from 
one  class,  that  the  Messiaii  was  to  be  a 
triumphant  prince,  and  that  without  submission 
to  the  law  of  Moses  no  one  could  partake  his 
blessings ;  and  hearing,  from  the  other,  per- 
petual praises  of  this  and  another  philosopher, 
and  perpetual  derision  of  the  Gospel,  because 
in  its  doctrines  and  style  it  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  refinements  and  rhetoric  of  their  most 
celebrated  sages  ;  the  Corinthian  Christians, 
in  these  trying  circumstances,  were  strongly 
tempted  to  assimilate  the  Gospel  to  the  pre- 
valent religions,  to  blend  with  it  foreign  doc- 
trines, to  keep  the  humiliation  of  its  authox 
out  of  sight,  and  to  teach  it  as  a  system  of 
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philosophy  resting  on  subtle  reasoniog  rather 
than  on  miracles  and  the  authority  of  God. 
To  save  them  from  this  danger — ^a  danger 
which  at  present  we  can  hardly  estimate— Uie 
Apostle  reminded  them  that  when  he  came  to 
them  he  came  not  with  "excellency  of  speech 
and  with  entidng  words  of  man's  wisdom," 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  mira> 
culous  powers ;  that  he  did  not  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Greek  or  Jew;  that  he  preached 
a  crucified  Messiah,  and  no  other  teacher 
or  ddiverer ;  and  that  he  always  insisted  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  unaided  by  Judaism  or 
philosophy,  was  able  to  make  men  wise  to 
salvation.  He  also  reminded  them  that  this 
preaching,  however  branded  as  foolishness, 
had  proved  divinely  p>owerful,  and  had  saved 
them  from  that  ignorance  of  God  from  which 
human  wisdom  had  been  unable  to  deliver 
them.  These  remarks,  I  hope,  will  assist 
common  readers  in  understanding  the  chapters 
under  consideration. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  particularly  the  Epistles,  to  forget 
that  the  Gospel  was  a  new  religion,  and  that 
the  Apostles  were  called  to  preach  Jesus  to 
those  who,  perhaps,  had  never  before  heard 
his  name,  and  whose  prejudices  and  passions 
prepared  them  to  contemn  and  reject  his 
claims.  In  these  circumstances  they  had  to 
b^fin  at  the  very  foundation,  to  prove  to  the 
unbelieving  world  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
or  sent  from  God  to  instruct  and  save  man- 
kind. This  is  often  called  "preaching 
Christ,"  especially  in  the  Acts. — When  con- 
verts were  made,  the  work  of  the  Apostles 
was  not  ended.    These  converts  wished  to 


bring  with  them  a  part  of  their  old  religion 
into  the  church  ;  and  some  of  the  Jews  even 
insisted  that  obedience  to  Moses  was  essential 
to  salvation.  These  errors  the  Apostles  reso- 
lutely opposed,  and  having  previously  estab- 
lished the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  they  next 
proceeded  to  establish  the  sufficiency  and 
perfection  of  his  religion,  to  show  tliat  faith 
in  him,  or  reception  of  Ifis  Gospel,  was  all 
that  was  required  to  salvation.  This  is  some- 
times called  "preaching  Christ."  —  These 
difficulties,  which  called  the  Apostles  to  so 
much  anxiety  and  toil,  are  now  in  a  great 
measure  removed.  Christian  ministers,  at  the 
present  day,  are  not  often  called  to  preach 
Christ  in  opposition  to  the  infidel,  and  never 
in  opposition  to  the  weak  convert  who  would 
incorporate  Judaism  or  Gentile  philosophy 
with  Christianity.  The  great  foundation  on 
which  the  Apostles  spent  so  much  strength 
is  now  firmly  laid.  Our  hearers  generally 
acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  sent  by 
God  Jo  be  the  hght  of  the  world,  and  "able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  to  God 
by  him."  We  are  therefore  seldom  called  to 
preach  Christ  in  the  senses  which  have  just 
been  considered,  and  our  preaching  must  of 
course  differ  in  a  measure  from  that  of  the 
Apostles.  But  there  is  another  sense  of 
preaching  Christ,  involved  in  both  the  pre- 
ceding, in  which  our  work  precisely  accords 
with  theirs.  Like  them,  we  are  to  unfold  to 
those  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  their  Lord 
all  the  truths,  motives,  and  precepts  which  he 
has  left  to  guide  and  quicken  men  to  excel- 
lence, and  to  prepare  them  for  a  happy  im- 
mortality 


SELF-DENIALw 


FIRST   DISCOURSE. 


Matthew  xrt  04 :  "  Then  said  Jestis  unto  his  disciple*. 
If  any  man  wiU  come  after  me,  let  him  deay  himself,  and 
take  op  his  cross,  and  fofiow  me." 

This  passage  is  an  example  of  our  Saviour's 
mode  of  teaching.  He  has  given  us  his 
truth  in  the  costume  of  the  age;  and  this 
style  is  so  common  in  the  New  Testament 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of 
those  times  is  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  a  large  part  of  his  instructions.  The 
cross  was  then  a  mode  of  punishment  re- 
served for  the  greatest  criminals,  and  was 
intended  to  inflict  the  deepest  disgrace  as 
well  as  sorest  pain.  "  To  take  up  the  cross  " 
bad  therefore  liecome  a  proverbial  expression 
of  the  most  dreaded  suffering  and  sliame. 
By  this  phrase  in  the  text  Jesus  intended  to 


teach  that  no  man  could  become  his  disciple 
without  such  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  excellence  of  his  religion  as  would  fortify 
the  mind  against  persecution,  reproach,  and 
death.  The  command  "to  deny  ourselves " 
is  more  literal,  but  is  an  instance  of  what  is 
very  common  in  our  Saviour's  teaching — I 
mean,  of  the  use  of  imlimited  expressions, 
which  require  to  be  restrained  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  hearer,  and  which,  if  taken 
without  considerable  modification,  may  lead 
into  pernicious  error.  We  know  that  this 
precept,  for  want  of  a  wise  caution,  has 
driven  men  to  self-inflicted  penance  and  to 
the  austerities  of  the  cloister  and  wilderness ; 
and  it  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  calm  and  sober  judgment  to  a 
beneficial  use  of  Christianity. 
In  this  discourse  I  shall  offer  rer     ' 
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the  limits  or  just  extent  of  Christian  Self- 
denial,  and  on  the  design  of  Providence  in 
so  constituting  us  as  to  make  self-denial 
necessary;  and  in  discussing  these  topics  I 
shall  set  before  you  its  obligation,  necessity, 
and  excellence. 

We  arc  to  deny  ourselves;  but  how  far? 
to  what  extent?  This  is  our  first  inquiry. 
Are  we  to  deny  otirselves  wholly?  To  deny 
ourselves  in  every  power,  faculty,  and  affec- 
tion of  our  nature  ?  Has  the  duty  no  bounds  ? 
For  example,  are  we  to  deny  the  highest 
part  of  our  nature,  I  mean  conscience,  or  the 
moral  faculty  ?  Are  we  to  oppose  our  sense 
of  right  or  desire  of  virtue  ?  Every  Christian 
says,  No.  Conscience  is  sacred ;"  and  revela- 
tion is  intended  to  quicken,  not  resist  it. 

Again,  are  we  to  deny  reason,  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  by  which  we  weigh  evidence, 
trace  out  causes  and  effects,  ascend  to  uni- 
versal truths,  and  seek  to  establish  harmony 
among  all  our  views?  The  answer  to  this 
question  seems  as  plain  as  to  the  former. 
Yet  many  good  men  have  seemed  to  dread 
reason,  have  imagined  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween faith  and  a  free  use  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  and  have  insisted  that  it  is  a  religious 
duty  •  *  to  prostrate  our  understandings."  To 
some  this  may  even  seem  a  principal  branch 
of  Christian  self-denial.  The  error,  I  think,  is 
a  great  one;  and  believing  that  the  honour, 
progress,  and  beneficial  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity arc  involved  in  its  removal,  I  wish  to 
give  it  a  brief  consideration. 

I  am  told  that  I  must  deny  reason.  I  ask, 
Must  I  deny  it  when  it  teaches  me  that  there 
is  a  God  ?  If  so,  the  verv  foundation  of  re- 
ligion is  destroyed,  and  I  am  abandoned  to 
utter  unbelief.  Again,  must  I  deny  reason 
when  it  forbids  the  uteral  interpretation  of  the 
text,  which  commands  us  to  hate  father  and 
mother  and  our  own  lives?  If  so,  I  must 
rupture  the  most  sacred  ties  of  domestic  life, 
and  must  add  to  social  vices  the  crime  of  self- 
murder.  Surely  reason,  in  its  teachings  on 
these  great  subjects,  is  not  to  be  denied,  but 
revered  and  obeyed  ;  and  if  revered  here, 
where  ought  it  to  be  contemned  and  re- 
nounced? 

I  am  told  that  we  have  a  better  guide  than 
reason,  even  God's  word,  and  that  this  is  to 
be  followed  and  the  other  denied.  But  I  ask, 
How  do  I  know  that  Christianity  is  God's 
word  ?  Are  not  the  evidences  of  tiiis  religion 
submitted  to  reason?  and  if  this  faculty  be 
unworthy  of  trust,  is  not  revelation  necessarily 
involved  in  the  same  condemnation?  The 
Truth  is,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that 
our  ultimate  reliance  is,  and  must  be,  on  our 
own  reason.  Faith  in  this  power  hes  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  feith.  No  trust  can 
be  placed  in  God  if  we  discredit  the  faculty 
by  which  God  is  discemea.^!  have  another 


objection  to  the  doctrine  that  we  must  deny 
reason  in  order  to  follow  revelation.  Reason 
is  the  very  faculty  to  which  revelation  is  ad- 
dressed, and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  explained. 
Without  it  we  should  be  incapable  of  divine 
teaching,  just  as  without  the  eye  we  should 
lose  the  happiest  influences  of  the  sun  ;  and 
they  who  would  discourage  the  use  of  reason 
that  we  may  better  receive  revelation,  are 
much  like  those  who  should  bind  up  or  pluck 
out  the  eye  that  we  might  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  splendour  of  day. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  pointed  to  the  many  and 
gross  errors  into  which  reason  has  fallen  on 
almost  every  subject,  and  shall  be  told  that 
here  are  motives  for  distrusting  and  denying 
it.  I  reply,  first,  by  asking  how  we  detect 
these  errors.  By  what  power  do  we  learn 
that  reason  so  often  misguide  us?  Is  it  not 
by  reason  itself?  and  shall  we  renounce  it  on 
account  of  its  capacity  of  rectifying  its  o>vn 
wrong  judgments  ?  Consider  next,  that  on  no 
subject  has  reason  gone  more  astray  than  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  so  that 
if  it  is  to  be  denied  on  account  of  its  errors, 
we  must  especially  debar  it  from  the  study  of 
revelation ;  in  other  words,  we  must  shut  the 
word  of  God  in  despair — a  consequence  which, 
to  a  Protestant,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  from  which  it  flows. 

A  common  method  of  enforcing  the  denial 
of  reason  is  to  contrast  it  with  the  Infinite 
Intelligence  of  God,  and  then  to  ask  whether 
it  can  be  prostrated  too  submissively,  or  re- 
nounced too  humbly,  before  Him.  I  acknow- 
ledge reverently  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  God  to  human  reason ;  but  I  do  not  there- 
fore contemn  or  renounce  it ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  as  true  of  the  "  rapt  seraph"  as  of 
man,  that  his  intelligence  is  most  narrow 
compared  with  the  Divine.  Is  no  honour 
therefore  due  to  angelic  wisdom  ?  In  the  next 
place,  I  observe  that  human  reason,  imperfect 
though  it  be,  is  still  the  offspring  of  God, 
allied  to  Him  intimately,  and  worthy  of  its 
divine  Parent.  There  is  no  extravagance  in 
calling  it,  as  is  sometimes  done,  "a  beam  of 
the  infinite  light;"  for  it  involves  in  its  very 
essence  those  immutable  and  everlasting  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  rectitude  which  constitute 
the  glory  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It  ascends  to 
the  subhme  idea  of  God  by  possessing  kindred 
attributes,  and  knows  Him  only  through  its 
affinity  with  Him.  It  carries  within  itself  the 
germ  of  that  spiritual  perfection  which  is  the 
great  end  of  the  creation.  Is  it  not,  then, 
truly  a  *•  partaker  of  a  divine  nature  ?*'  Can 
we  think  or  speak  of  it  too  gratefully  or  with 
too  much  respect?  The  Infinity  of  God,  so 
far  from  calUng  on  me  to  prostrate  and 
annihilate  reason,  exalts  my  conception  of  it. 
It  is  my  faith  in  this  perfection  of  the  Divine 
Mind  that  inspires  me  with  reverence  for  the 
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Imman,  for  tbey  are  ititimately  connected, 
tbe  \sLXtxx  being  a  derivation  from  the  former, 
and  endued  with  the  power  of  approaching 
its  original  more  and  more  through  eternity. 
Severwi  from  God,  reason  would  lose  its 
grandeur.  In  his  infinity  it  has  at  once  a 
source  and  a  pledge  of  endless  and  unbounded 
improvement.  God  delights  to  communicate 
Himself;  and  therefore  his  greatness,  far 
from  inspiring  contempt  for  human  reason, 
gives  it  a  sacredness,  and  opens  before  it  the 
most  elevating  hopes.  Tbe  error  of  men  is 
not  that  they  exaggerate,  but  that  they  do 
not  know  or  suspect  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
their  rational  nature. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  reason  is  not  to 
be  denied  universally,  but  only  in  cases  where 
its  teachings  are  contradicted  by  revelation. 
To  this  I  reply  that  a  contradiction  between 
reason  and  a  genuine  revelation  cannot  exist. 
A  doctrine  claiming  a  divine  origin  would 
refute  itself,  by  opposing  any  of  the  truths 
which  reason  intuitively  discerns,  or  which  it 
gathers  from  nature.  God  is  the  "  Father  of 
hghts"  and  the  "Author  of  concord,"  and 
He  cannot  darken  and  distract  the  human 
mind  by  jarring  and  irreconcilable  instruc- 
tions. He  cannot  subvert  the  authority  of 
the  very  faculty  through  which  we  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  Himself.  A  revelation 
Irom  \)^^  Author  of  our  rational  nature  will 
certainly  be  adapted  to  its  fundamental  laws. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  very  possible  to  give  the 
name  of  reason  to  rash  prejudices  and  corrupt 
opinions,  and  that  on  this  ground  we  may 
falsely  pronounce  a  genuine  revelation  to  be 
inconsistent  with  reason;  and  our  liableness 
to  this  delusion  binds  us  to  judge  calmly, 
cautiously,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  But  if, 
after  a  deliberate  and  impartial  use  of  our 
best  faculties,  a  professed  revelation  seems  to 
us  plainly  to  disagree  with  itself  or  to  clash 
with  great  principles  which  we  cannot  ques- 
tion, we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  withhold 
from  it  our  belief.  I  am  surer  that  my  rational 
nature  is  from  God  than  that  any  book  is  an 
expression  of  his  will.  This  light  in  my  own 
breast  is  his  primary  revelation,  and  all  sub- 
sequent ones  must  accord  with  it,  and  are  in 
fact  intended  to  blend  with  and  brighten  it. 
My  hearers,  as  you  value  Christianity,  never 
speak  of  it  as  in  anything  opposed  to  man's 
rational  nature.  Join  not  its  foes  in  casting 
on  it  this  reproach.  It  was  given,  not  to 
supersede  our  rational  faculties,  but  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  them,  to  open  a  wider  field  to 
thought,  to  bring  peace  into  the  intellect  as 
well  as  into  the  heart,  to  give  harmonv  to 
all  our  views.  We  grievously  wrong  Chris- 
tianity by  supposing  it  to  raise  a  standard 
against  reason,  or  todemand  the  sacrifice  of  our 
noblest  faculties.  These  are  her  allies,  friends, 
kindred.     With  these  she  holds  imalterable 


concord.  Whenever  doctrines  are  taught  you 
from  the  Christian  records  opposing  any 
clear  conviction  of  reason  and  conscience,  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  Christ 
which  you  hear.  Some  rash  human  expounder 
is  substituting  his  own  weak,  discordant  tonei 
for  the  voice  of  God,  which  they  no  more 
resemble  than  the  rattling  chariot-wheel  does 
Heaven's  awful  thunder.  Never,  never  do 
violence  to  your  rational  nature.  He  who  in 
any  case  admits  doctrines  which  contradict 
reason,  has  broken  down  the  great  barrier 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  lays  open 
his  mind  to  every  delusion.  TTie  great  mark 
of  error,  which  is  inconsistency,  ceases  to 
shock  him.  He  has  violated  the  first  law  of 
the  intellect,  and  must  pay  the  fearful  penalty. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  him  if,  by  the  renuncia- 
tion of  reason,  he  be  not  prepared  for  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  do  not  through  a 
natural  reaction  rush  into  the  excess  of  in- 
credulity. In  the  records  of  individuals  and 
of  the  race,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  era  of 
intellectual  prostration  to  be  followed  by  an 
era  of  proud  and  licentious  philosophy ;  nor 
will  this  alternation  cease  to  form  this  nistory 
of  tbe  human  mind  till  the  just  rights  of 
reason  be  revered. 

I  will  notice  one  more,  and  a  very  common 
one,  in  which  the  duty  of  denying  reason  is 
urged.  We  are  told  that  there  is  one  case 
in  which  we  ought  to  prostrate  our  under- 
standings, and  that  is  the  case  of  mysteries, 
whenever  they  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  answer  to  this  popular  language  is  short. 
Mysteries,  continuing  such,  cannot,  from  their 
very  nature,  be  believed,  and  of  consequence 
reason  incurs  no  blame  in  refusing  them 
assent.  This  will  appear  by  considering  what 
a  mystery  is.  In  the  language  of  Scnpture. 
and  in  its  true  sense,  it  is  a  secret— something 
unknown.  I  say.  then,  that  from  its  nature 
it  cannot  be  an  object  of  belief ;  for  to  know 
and  to  believe  are  expressions  of  the  same 
act  of  the  mind,  differing  chiefly  in  this,  that 
fijc  former  is  more  applicable  to  what  admits 
of  demonstration,  the  latter  to  probable  truth. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  existence  of 
mysteries.  Every  truth  involves  them.  Every 
object  which  falls  under  our  notice,  the  most 
common  and  simple,  contains  much  that  we 
do  not  know  and  cannot  now  penetrate.  We 
know  not,  for  example,  what  it  is  which  holds 
together  the  particles  of  the  meanest  stone 
beneath  our  feet,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
the  humblest  plant  grows.  That  there  are 
mysteries,  secrets,  things  unknown  without 
number,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  I  only 
maintain — and  in  so  doing  I  utter  an  identical 
proposition— that  what  is  mysterious,  secret, 
unknown,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  known 
or  an  object  of  faith.  It  is  a  great  and  com- 
mon error  to  confound  facts  which  we  under- 
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stand  with  the  mysteries  which  lurk  tinder 
them,  and  to  suppose  that  in  believing  the 
first  we  believe  the  last.  But  no  two  things 
are  more  distinct,  nor  does  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  one  imply  the  least  percep- 
tion of  the  other.  For  example,  my  hand  is 
moved  by  the  act  of  my  will.  This  is  a  plain 
fact.  The  words  which  convey  it  are  among 
the  most  intelligible.  I  believe  it  without 
doubt.  But  under  this  fact,  which  I  so  well 
know,  lies  a  great  mystenr.  The  manner  in 
which  the  will  acts  on  the  hand,  or  the  pro- 
cess which  connects  them,  is  altogether  un- 
known. The  fact  and  the  mystery,  as  you 
see,  have  nothing  in  common.  The  former 
is  so  manifest  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  with- 
hold from  it  my  faith.  Of  the  latter  not  even 
a  glimpse  is  afforded  me ;  not  an  idea  of  it 
has  dawned  on  the  mind  ;  and  without  ideas 
there  can,  of  course,  be  no  knowledge  or 
belief.  These  remarks  apply  to  revelation  as 
well  as  to  nature.  The  subjects  of  which 
revelation  treats— God,  Christ,  human  nature, 
holiness,  heaven — contain  infinite  mysteries. 
What  is  revealed  in  regard  to  them  is  indeed 
as  nothing  compared  with  what  remains  secret. 
But  "secret  things  belong  to  God,"  and  the 
pride  of  reason  is  manifested  not  in  declining, 
Dut  in  professing  to  make  them  objects  of 
faith. — It  is  the  influence  of  time  and  of 
intellectual  improvement  to  bring  mysteries 
to  light,  both  in  nature  and  religion;  and 
just  as  far  as  this  process  goes  on,  the  belief 
of  them  becomes  possible  and  right.  Thus, 
the  cause  of  eclipses,  which  was  once  a  mys- 
tery, is  now  disclosed ;  and  who  of  us  does  not 
believe  it  ?  In  like  manner  Christ  revealed 
••  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
or  the  purposes  and  methods  of  God  which 
had  been  kept  secret  for  ages,  in  relation  to 
the  redemption  of  the  world  from  sin,  death, 
and  woe.  Being  now  revealed,  or  having 
ceased  to  be  mysteries,  these  have  become 
objects  of  faith,  and  reason  ranks  them  among 
its  most  glorious  truths. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  see  that  to 
deny  reason  is  no  part  of  religion.  Ne\'er 
imagine  yourselves  called  to  prostrate  and 
contemn  this  noble  nature.  Reverence  con- 
science. Foster,  extend,  enlighten  intellect. 
Never  imagine  that  you  are  forsaking  God  in 
reposing  a  trust  in  the  faculties  He  has  given 
you.  Only  exercise  them  with  impartiality, 
disinterestedness,  and  a  supreme  love  of  truth, 
and  their  instructions  will  conspire  with  reve- 
lation, and  a  beautiful  harmony  will  more  and 
more  manifest  itself  in  the  lessons  which 
God's  book  and  God's  works,  which  Christ 
and  conscience  teach. 

But  if  reason  and  conscience  are  not  to  be 

denied,  what  is?    I  answer,  that  there  are 

other  principles  in  our  nature.    Man  is  not 

•Holly  reason  and  conscience.    He  has  various 


appetites,  passions,  desires,  i^hi^  oti  pfeseat 
gratification  and  on  outward  objects ;  some 
of  which  we  possess  in  common  with  inferior 
animals,  such  as  sensual  appetites  and  anger ; 
and  others  belong  more  to  the  mind,  such  as 
love  of  power,  love  of  honour,  love  of  property, 
love  of  society,  love  of  amusement,  era  taste 
for  literature  and  elegant  arts;  but  all  refer- 
ring to  our  present  being,  and  terminating 
chiefly  on  ourselves,  or  on  a  few  beings  who 
are  identified  with  ourselves.  These  are  to 
be  denied  or  renounced ;  by  which  I  mean 
not  exterminated,  but  renounced  as  roastecs, 
guides,  lords,  and  brought  into  strict  and 
entire  subordination  to  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers.  It  is  a  false  idea  that  religion 
requires  the  extermination  of  any  principle, 
desire,  appetite,  or  passion  which  our  Creator 
has  implanted.  Our  nature  is  a  whole,  a 
beautiful  whole,  and  no  part  can  be  spared. 
You  might  as  properly  and  innocently  lop  dS. 
a  limb  from  the  body  as  eradicate  any  natural 
desire  from  the  mind.  All  oiu"  appetites  are 
in  themselves  innocent  and  useful,  ministering 
to  the  general  weal  of  the  soul.  They  are 
like  the  elements  of  the  natural  world,  ports 
of  a  wise  and  beneficent  system,  but,  like 
those  elements,  are  beneficent  only  when 
restrained. 

There  are  two  remarks  relating  to  our 
appetites  and  desires  which  will  show  tlttir 
need  of  frequent  denial  and  constant  conlroL 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  true  of  them  all  tliat 
they  do  not  carry  wthin  themsdves  their  own 
rule.  They  are  blind  impulses.  Present  their 
objects,  and  they  are  excited  as  easily  when 
gratification  would  be  injurious  as  when  it 
would  be  useful.  We  are  not  so  constituted, 
for  example,  that  we  hunger  and  thirst  for 
those  things  only  which  will  be  nutritive  mod 
wholesome,  and  lose  all  hunger  and  thirst  at 
the  moment  when  we  have  eaten  or  drunk 
enough.  We  are  not  so  made  that  the  desire 
of  property  springs  up  only  when  propAty 
can  be  gained  by  honest  means,  and  tnit  it 
declines  and  dies  as  soon  as  we  have  acmdted 
a  sufficiency  for  ourselves  and  for  usefimMSS. 
Our  desires  are  undisceming  instincts,  gene- 
rally directed  to  what  is  useful,  but  dftei 
clamouring  for  gratification  which  would  ta- 
jure  health,  debilitate  the  mind,  or  (mose 
the  general  good;  and  this  blindness  of  cMie 
makes  the  <^mand  for  self-denial  urgent  UmI 
continual. 

I  pass  to  a  second  remark.  Our  appetites 
and  desires  cany  with  them  a  princiiile  of 
growth  or  tendency  to  enlargement.  Tb^ 
expand  by  indulgence,  and,  if  not  restraimd. 
they  fill  and  exhaust  the  soul,  and  femoe 
are  to  be  strictly  watched  over  and  deBM- 
Nature  has  set  bounds  to  the  desires  oTCte 
brute,  but  not  to  human  desire,  wIii<A  flKr> 
takes  Of  the  iUmitableness  of  the  son  to 
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«hich  it  belongs.  In  bnit6s,  for  example, 
the  animal  appetites  impel  to  a  certain  round 
of  simple  gratifications,  beyond  which  they 
never  pajss.  But  man,  having  imagination 
and  invention,  is  able  by  these  noble  facul- 
ties to  v*hct  his  sensual  desires  indefinitely. 
He  is  able  to  form  new  combinations  of  ani- 
mal pleasures,  and  to  provoke  appetite  by 
stintt^ants.  "The  East  gives  up  its  spices,  and 
the  South  holds  not  back  its  vintage.  Sea 
and  land  are  rifled  for  luxuries.  Whilst  the 
aAimal  finds  its  nourishment  in  a  few  plants, 
perhaps  in  a  sing^  blade,  man's  table  groans 
under  the  spoils  of  all  regions ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  whole 
strength  of  the  soul  runs  into  appetite,  just 
as  some  rich  soil  shoots  up  into  poisonous 
weeds,  and  man,  the  rational  creature  of  God, 
degenerates  into  the  most  thorough  sen- 
sualist.— As  another  illustration  of  the  ten- 
d«icy  of  our  desires  to  grow  and  usurp  the 
whole  mind,  take  the  love  of  property.  We 
see  this  every  dav  gaining  dangerous  strength 
if  led  to  itself,  if  not  denied  or  curbed.  It  is 
a  thirst  which  is  inflamed  by  the^ery  copi- 
ousness of  its  draughts.  Anxiety  grows  with 
possession.  Riches  become  dearer  by  time. 
TTie  love  of  money,  far  fix)m  withering  in 
life's  winter,  strikes  deeper  and  deeper  root 
in  the  heart  of  age.  He  who  has  more  than 
be  can  use  or  manage,  grows  more  and  more 
eager  and  restless  for  new  gains,  muses  by 
day  and  dreams  by  night  of  wealth  ;  and 
in  this  way  the  whole  vigour  of  his  soul,  of 
intellect  and  affection,  shoots  up  into  an 
intense,  unconquerable,  and  almost  infinite 
passion  for  accumulation. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  solemn  reflection, 
that  the  voy  nobleness  of  human  nature  may 
become  the  means  and  instrument  of  degra- 
dation. The  powers  which  ally  us  to  God, 
when  pressed  mto  the  service  of  desire  and 
apypetite,  enlarge  desire  into  monstrous  excess, 
and  irritate  appetite  into  fury.  The  rapi- 
dity of  thought,  the  richness  of  imagination, 
the  resources  of  invention,  when  enslaved  to 
any  passion,  give  it  an  extent  and  energy  un- 
known to  inferior  natures;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  this  tisurper  establishes  its  empire 
over  us,  all  the  nobler  attainments  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  soul  perish.  Truth,  virtue, 
honour,  religion,  hope,  faith,  charity,  die. 
Here  we  see  the  need  of  seif-denial.  The 
lower  principles  of  our  nature  not  only  act 
blindly,  but,  if  neglected,  gjrow  indefinitely, 
and  overshadow  and  blight  and  destroy  every 
better  growth.  Without  self-restraint  and  self- 
denial,  the  proportion,  order,  beauty,  and 
harmony  of  the  spiritual  nature  are  subverted, 
and  the  soul  becomes  as  monstrous  and  de- 
formed as  the  body  would  become  were  all 
the  nutriment  to  flow  into  a  few  organs,  and 
these  the  least  valuable,  and  to  break  out 


into  loathsome  excrescences,  whilst  the  eye, 
the  ear,  and  the  active  limbs  should  pine  and 
be  palsied,  and  leave  us  without  guidance  or 
power. 

Do  any  of  you  now  ask,  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  are  so  constituted ;  why  we  are 
formed  with  desires  so  blind  and  strong,  and 
tending  so  constantly  to  enlargement  and* 
dominion;  and  how  we  can  reconcile  this 
constitution  with  God's  goodness  ?  This  is 
our  second  question.  Some  will  answer  it  by 
saying  that  this  constitution  is  a  sinful  nature 
derived  from  our  first  parents  ;  that  it  comes 
not  from  God  but  from  Adam ;  that  it  is  a 
sad  inheritance  from  the  first  fallen  pair ;  and 
that  God  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  but  our 
original  progenitor.  But  I  confess  this  ex- 
planation does  not  satisfy  me.  Scripture  saj's 
it  vras  God  who  made  me,  not  Adam.  What 
I  was  at  birth,  I  was  by  the  ordinance  of  God. 
Make  the  connection  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity  as  close  as  you  will,  God  must  have 
intended  it,  and  God  has  carried  it  into  effect. 
My  soul,  at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  was 
as  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity  as  if  no 
human  parent  had  preceded  me;  and  I  see 
not  how  to  shift  off  on  any  other  being  the 
reproach  of  my  nature,  if  it  deserve  reproach. 
But  does  it  merit  blame  ?  Is  the  tendency  to 
excess  and  growth,  which  we  are  conscious  of 
in  our  passions  and  appetites,  any  derogation 
from  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  our  Maker  ? 
Can  we  find  only  evil  in  such  a  constitution? 
Perhaps  it  may  minister  to  the  highest  pur- 
pose of  God. 

It  is  true  that,  as  we  are  now  made,  our 
appetites  and  desires  often  war  against  reason, 
conscience,  and  religion.  But  why  is  this 
warfare  appointed  ?  Not  to  extinguish  these 
high  principles,  but  to  awaken  and  invigorate 
them.  It  is  meant  to  give  them  a  field  for 
action,  occasion  for  effort,  and  means  of  vic- 
tory. True,  virtue  is  thus  opposed  and  en- 
dangered ;  but  virtue*  owes  its  vigour  and 
hardihood  to  obstacles,  and  wins  its  crown  by 
conflict.  I  do  not  say  that  God  can  find  no 
school  for  character  but  temptation,  and  trial, 
and  strong  desire ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  pre- 
sent state  is  a  fit  and  noble  school.  You.  my 
hearers,  would  have  the  path  of  virtue  from 
the  very  beginning  smooth  and  strewed  with 
flowers ;  and  would  this  train  the  soul  to 
energy?  You  would  have  pleasure  always 
coincide  with  duty ;  and  how,  then,  would 
you  attest  your  loyalty  to  duty?^  Yott  ¥g<Mi\d  - 
have  conscience  and  ,desi«r  always  speak  the 
same  language  and  prescribe  the  same  path ; 
and  how,  then,  would  conscience  assert  Its 
supremacy?  God  has  implanted  blind  de- 
sires, which  often  rise  up  against  reason  and 
conscience,  that  He  may  give  to  these  high 
faculties  the  dignity  of  dominion  and  the  joy 
of  victory.    He  has  surrounded  us  with  rivals 
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to  Himself,  that  we  may  love  Him  freely,  and 
by  our  own  unfettered  choice  erect  his  throne 
in  our  souls.  He  has  given  us  strong  desires 
of  inferior  things,  that  the  desire  of  excellence 
may  grow  stronger  than  all.  Make  such  a 
world  as  you  wish,  let  no  appetite  or  passion 
ever  resbt  God's  will,  no  object  of  desire 
•  ever  come  in  competition  witn  duty;  and 
where  would  be  the  resolution,  and  energy, 
and  constancy,  and  eifort,  and  purity,  the 
trampling  under  foot  of  low  interests,  the 
generous  self-surrender,  the  heroic  devo- 
tion, all  the  sublimities  of  virtue  which 
now  throw  lustre  over  man's  nature  and 
speak  of  his  immortality  ?  You  would 
blot  the  precept  of  self-denial  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  need  of  it  from  human 
life,  and  in  so  doing  you  would  blot  out 
almost  every  interesting  passage  in  man's 
history.  Let  me  ask  you,  when  you  read  that 
history,  what  is  it  which  most  interests  and 
absorbs  you.  which  seizes  on  the  imagination 
and  memory,  which  agitates  the  soul  to  its 
centre?  Who  is  the  man  whom  you  select 
from  the  records  of  time  as  the  object  of 
your  special  admiration  ?  Is  it  he  who  lived 
to  indulge  himself?  whose  current  of  life 
flowed  most  equably  and  pleasurably?  whose 
desires  were  crowned  most  liberally  with 
means  of  gratification?  whose  table  was 
most  luxuriantly  spread?  and  whom  Fortune 
made  the  envy  of  his  neighbourhood  by  the 
fulness  of  her  gifts?  Were  such  the  men  to 
whom  monimients  have  been  reared,  and 
whose  memories,  freshened  with  tears  of  joy 
and  reverence,  grow  and  flourish  and  spread 
through  every  age  ?  Oh,  no !  He  whom  we 
love,  whc^c  honour  weynost  covet,  is  he  who 
has  most  denied  and  subdued  himself ;  who 
has  made  the  most  entire  sacrifice  of  appe- 
tites and  passions  and  private  interest  to  God, 
and  virtue,  and  mankind ;  who  has  walked 
in  a  rugged  path,  and  clung  to  good  and 
great  ends  in  persecution  and  pain ;  who, 
amidst  the  solicitations  of  ambition,  ease, 
and  private  friendship,  and  the  menaces  of 
tyranny  and  malice,  has  listened  to  the  voice 
of  conscience,  and  found  a  recompense  for 
blighted  hopes  and  protracted  suffering  in 
conscious  uprightness  and  the  favour  of  God. 
Who  is  it  that  is  most  lovely  in  domestic 
life?  It  is  the  martjrr  to  domestic  affection, 
the  mother  forgetting  herself,  and  ready  to 
toil,  suffer,  die  for  the  happiness  and  virtue 
of  her  children.  Who  is  it  that  we  honour 
in  public  life  ?  It  is  the  martyr  to  his  country, 
he  who  serves  her  not  when  she  has  honours 
for  his  brow  and  wealth  for  his  coffers,  but 
who  clings  to  her  in  her  danger  and  falling 
glories,  and  thinks  life  a  cheap  sacrifice  to 
her  safety  and  freedom.  WTiom  does  the 
diurch  retain  in  most  grateful  remembrance, 
and  pronoimce  holy  and  blessed?    The  self- 


denying,  self-immolating  aposde.  the  featless 
confessor,  the  devoted  martyr,  men  who  have 
held  fast  the  truth  even  in  death,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  future  ages  amidst  blood. 
Above  all,  to  what  moment  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  does  the  Christian  turn  as  the  most 
affecting  and  sublime  illustration  of  his  divine 
character  ?  It  is  that  moment  when,  in  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  denying  every  fauroan 
passion,  and  casting  away  every  earthly  tit* 
terest,  he  bore  the  agony  and  shame  ot  the 
cross.  Thus  aU  great  virtues  bear  the  im- 
press of  self-denial ;  and  were  God's  present 
constitution  of  our  nature  and  life  so  reversed 
as  to  demand  no  renunciation  of  desire,  the 
chief  interest  and  glory  of  our  present  being 
would  pass  away.  There  would  be  nothing 
in  history  to  thrill  us  with  admiration.  We 
should  have  no  consciousness  of  the  power 
and  greatness  of  the  soul.  We  should  love 
feebly  and  coldly,  for  we  should  find  nothing 
in  one  another  to  love  earnestly.  Let  us  not, 
then,  complain  of  Providence  because  it  has 
made  self-denial  necessary ;  or  complain  oC 
religion  because  it  summons  us  to  this  work. 
Rehgion  and  nature  here  hold  one  language. 
Our  own  souls  bear  witness  to  the  teachmg 
of  Christ,  that  it  is  the  "narrow  way"  (J 
self-denial  "which  leadeth  unto  life." 

My  friends,  at  death,  if  reason  is  spared  to 
us  and  memory  retains  its  hold  on  the  past* 
will  it  gratify  us  to  see  that  we  have  lived  not 
to  deny  but  to  indulge  ourselves,  that  we  huvQ 
bowed  our  souls  to  any  passion,  that  we  gave 
the  reins  to  lust,  that  we  were  palsied  by 
sloth,  that  through  love  of  gain  we  hardened 
ourselves  against  the  claims  of  humanity, 
or  through  love  of  man's  favour  parted  with 
truth  and  moral  independence,  or  that  in  any- 
thing reason  and  conscience  were  sacrificed 
to  the  impulse  of  desire,  and  God  foigfotten 
for  present  good  ?  Shall  we  then  find  com- 
fort in  remembering  our  tables  of  luxuiy,  our 
pillows  of  down,  our  wealth  amassed  and 
employed  for  private  ends,  or  our  honottrs ' 
won  by  base  compliance  with  the  world? 
Did  any  man  at  his  death  ever  regret  his 
conflicts  with  himself,  his  victories  over  ao- 
petite,  his  scorn  of  impure  pleasures,  or  ms 
sufferings  for  righteousness*  sake  ?  Did  any 
man  ever  mourn  that  he  had  impo%*erisbed 
himself  by  integrity,  or  worn  out  his  frame 
in  the  service  of  mankind  ?  Are  these  die 
recollections  which  harrow  the  soul  and 
darken  and  appal  the  last  hour  ?  To  whom 
is  the  last  hour  most  serene  and  full  of  hope? 
Is  it  not  to  him  who  amidst  perils  and  allure- 
ments has  denied  himself,  and  taken  up  the 
cross  with  the  holy  resolution  of  jesm 
Christ? 
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SECOND   DISCOURSE. 

Matthew  x\\.  34:  "  Then  said  Jcsos  unto  his  dkdpks. 
If  any  man  will  come  a^^rr  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  ami 
take  op  kb  crocs,  and  foUow  me." 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  spoke  of  the 
just  limits  and  moral  dignity  of  self-denial. 
I  resume  the  subject  because  it  throws  much 
light  on  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  and  helps 
us  to  distinguish  moral  goodness  from  quali- 
ties which  resemble  it.  Clear  conceptions  on 
this  point  are  inestimable.  To  love  and  seek 
excellence  we  must  know  what  it  is.  and 
separate  it  from  counterfeits.  For  want  of 
just  views  of  virtue  and  piety,  men's  admiration 
and  efforts  are  often  wasted,  and  sometimes 
carry  them  wide  of  the  great  object  of  human 
life.  Perhaps  truth  on  thi»  subject  cannot  be 
brought  out  more  clearly  than  by  considering 
the  nature  of  self-deniiU.  Such  will  be  the 
aim  of  this  discourse. 

To  deny  ourselves  is  to  deny,  to  withstand, 
to  renounce  whatever  within  or  without  inter- 
feres «iith  our  conviction  of  right  or  with  the 
will  of  God.  It  is  to  suffer,  to  make  sacrifices 
for  duty  or  our  principles.  The  question  now 
offers  itself,  What  constitutes  the  singular 
merit  of  this  suffering  ?  Mere  suffering,  we 
all  know,  is  not  virtue.  Evil  men  often  endure 
pain  as  well  as  the  good,  and  are  evil  still. 
This  and  this  alone  constitutes  the  worth  and 
importance  of  the  sacrifice,  suffering,  which 
enters  into  self-denial,  that  it  springs  from  and 
manifests  moral  strength,  power  over  our- 
selves, force  of  purpose,  or  the  mind's  resolute 
determination  of  itself  to  duty.  It  is  the  proof 
and  result  of  inward  energy.  Difficulty,  hard- 
ship, suffering,  sacrifices,  are  tests  and  mea- 
sures of  moral  force,  and  the  great  means  of 
its  enlargement.  To  withstand  these  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  put  forth  power.  Self-denial, 
then,  is  the  will  acting  with  power  in  the  choice 
and  prosecution  of  dutv.  Here  we  have  the 
distinguishing  glory  of  self-denial,  and  here 
wc  have  the  essence  and  distinction  of  a  good 
and  virtuous  man. 

The  truth  to  which  these  views  lead  us, 
and  which  I  am  now  solicitous  to  enforce,  is 
this,  that  the  great  characteristic  of  a  virtuous 
or  religious  mind  is  strength  of  moral  purpose. 
This  force  is  the  measure  of  excellence.  The 
very  idea  of  duty  implies  that  we  are  bound  to 
adopt  and  pursue  it  with  a  stronger  and  more 
settled  determination  than  any  other  object, 
and  vinuc  consists  in  fidelity  to  this  primary 
dictate  of  conscience.  We  have  virtue  only 
as  far  as  we  exert  inward  energy,  or  as  far  as 
we  put  forth  a  strong  and  overcoming  will  in 
obeying  the  law  of  God  and  of  our  own 
minds.  Let  this  truth  be  deeply  felt.  Let 
us  not  confide  in  good  emotions,  m  kind  feel- 
ings, in  tears  for  the  su.Tering,  or  in  admira- 
tion of  noble  deeds,    llicse  are  not  goodness 


in  the  moral  and  Christian  sense  of  that  word. 
It  is  force  of  upright  and  holy  purpose, 
attested  and  approved  by  withstanding  trial, 
temptation,  allurement,  and  suffering;  it  is 
this  in  which  virtue  consists.  I  know  nothing 
else  which  an  enlightened  conscience  ap- 
proves, nothing  else  which  God  will  accept. 

I  am  aware  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
state  my  ideas  of  a  perfect  character,  I  should 
give  an  answer  that  would  seem  at  first  to 
contradict  the  doctrine  just  expressed,  or  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  stress  which  I  have 
laid  on  strength  of  moral  purpose.  I  should 
say,  that  perfection  of  mind,  like  that  of  the 
body,  consists  of  two  elements — of  strength 
and  beauty ;  that  it  consists  of  firmness  and 
mildness,  of  force  and  tenderness,  of  vigour 
and  grace.  It  would  ill  become  a  teacher  of 
Christianity  to  overlook  the  importance  of 
sympathy,  gentleness,  humility,  and  charity, 
in  his  definition  of  moral  excellence.  The 
amiable,  attractive,  mild  attributes  of  the 
mind  are  recommended  as  of  great  price  in 
the  sight  of  God,  by  him  who  was  emphati- 
cally meek  and  lowly,  in  heart.  Still  I  must 
say  that  all  virtue  lies  in  strength  of  character 
or  of  moral  purpose ;  for  these  gentle,  sweet, 
winning  qualities  rise  into  virtue  only  when 
pervaded  and  sustained  by  moral  energy.  On 
this  they  must  rest,  by  this  they  must  be  con- 
trolled and  exalted,  or  they  have  no  moral 
worth.  I  acknowledge  love,  kindness,  to  be 
a  great  virtue;  but  what  do  I  mean  by  love 
when  I  thus  speak?  Do  I  mean  a  constitu- 
tional tenderness?  an  instinctive  sympathy? 
the  nattural  and  almost  necessary  attachment 
to  friends  and  benefactors?  the  kindness 
which  is  inseparable  from  our  social  state, 
and  which  is  never  wholly  extinguished  in 
the  human  breast  ?  In  all  these  emotions  of 
our  nature  I  see  the  kind  design  of  God ;  I 
see  a  beauty ;  I  see  the  germ  and  capacity  of 
an  ever-growing  charity.  But  they  are  not 
virtues,  they  are  not  proper  objects  of  moral 
approbation,  nor  do  they  give  any  sure 
pledge  of  improvement.  This  natural  ami- 
ableness  I  too  often  see  in  company  with 
sloth,  with  uselessness,  with  the  contempti- 
ble vanity  and  dissipation  of  fashionable  life. 
It  is  no  ground  of  trust,  no  promise  of  fide- 
lity in  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  life. 
The  love,  the  benevolence  which  I  honour  as 
virtue,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature  or  condition, 
but  the  growth  and  manifestation  of  the 
soul's  moral  power.  It  is  a  spirit  chosen  as 
excellent,  cherished  as  divine,  protected  with 
a  jealous  care,  and  especially  fortified  by  the 
resistance  and  subjection  of  opposite  propen- 
sities. It  is  the  soul  determining  itself  to 
break  every  chain  of  selfishness,  to  enlarge 
and  to  invigorate  the  kind  affections,  to  iden- 
tify itself  with  other  beings,  to  sympathize 
not  with  a  few,  but  with  all  the  living  and 
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rational  children  of  God,  to  honour  others' 
worth,  to  increase  and  enjoy  their  happiness, 
to  partake  in  the  universal  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  put  down  within  itself  every 
motion  of  pride,  anger,  or  sensual  desire  in- 
consistent with  this  pure  charity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  strength  of  holy  purpose  infused 
into  the  kind  aflections,  which  raises  them 
into  virtues,  or  gives  them  a  moral  worth  not 
found  in  constitutional  amiableness. 

I  roid  in  the  Scriptures  the  praises  of 
meekness.  But  when  I  see  a  man  meek  or 
patient  of  injury  through  tameness,  or  insen- 
sibility, or  want  of  self-respect,  passively 
gentle,  meek  through  constitution  or  fear,  I 
look  on  him  with  feelings  very  different  from 
veneration.  It  is  the  meekness  of  principle; 
it  is  mildness  replete  with  energy ;  it  is  the 
forbearance  of  a  man  who  feels  a  wrong  but 
who  curbs  an;^^,  who  though  injured  resolves 
to  be  just,  who  voluntarily  remembers  that 
his  foe  is  a  man  and  a  brother,  who  dreads 
to  surrender  himself  to  his  passions,  who  in 
the  moment  of  provocation  subjects  himself 
to  reason  and  religion,  and  who  holds  fast 
the  great  truth,  that  the  noblest  victory  over 
a  foe  is  to  disarm  and  subdue  him  by  equity 
and  kindness, — ^it  is  this  meekness  which  I 
venerate,  and  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
divinest  virtues.  It  is  moral  power,  the 
strength  of  virtuous  purpose,  pervaiding  meek- 
ness, which  gives  it  all  its  title  to  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  without 
this  moral  energy,  resisting  passion  and  im- 
pulse, our  tenderest  attachments  degenerate 
more  or  less  into  weaknesses  and  immoralities ; 
sometimes  prompting  us  to  sympathize  with 
those  whom  we  love  in  their  errors,  prejudices, 
and  evil  passions ;  sometimes  inciting  us  to 
heap  upon  them  injurious  praises  and  indul- 
gences; sometimes  urging  us  to  wrong  or 
neglect  others,  that  we  may  the  more  enjoy  or 
serve  our  favourites ;  and  sometimes  poison- 
ing our  breasts  with  jealousy  or  envy,  be- 
cause our  affection  is  not  returned  with  equal 
warmth.  The  principle  of  love,  whether  exer^ 
cised  towards  our  relatives  or  our  country, 
whether  manifested  in  courtesy  or  compas- 
sion, can  only  become  virtue,  can  only  acquire 
purity,  consistency,  serenity,  dignity,  when 
imbued,  swayed,  cherished,  enlarged  by  the 
power  *of  a  virtuous  will,  by  a  self-denjring 
energy.  It  is  inward  force,  power  over  our- 
selves, which  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
virtue. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  kind  affeo^ 
tions  is  equally  true  of  the  religious  ones. 
These  have  virtue  in  them  only  as  far  as  they 
are  imbued  with  self-denying  strength.  I 
know  that  multitudes  place  religion  in  feeling. 
Ardent  sensibility  is  the  measure  of  piety. 
He  who  is  wrought  up  by  preaching  or 
sympathy  into    extraordinary  fervour,   is  a 


saint ;  and  the  less  he  governs  himself  in  his 
piety,  the  more  he  is  looked  upon  as  inspired. 
But  I  know  of  no  religion  which  has  moral 
worth,  or  is  acceptable  to  God.  but  that  which 
grows  from  and  is  nourished  by  our  own 
spiritual,  self-denying  energv.  Emotion 
towards  God,  springing  up  without  our  own 
thought  or  care,  grateful  feelings  at  the 
reception  of  signal  benefits,  the  swelling  of 
the  tool  at  the  sight  of  nature,  tenderness 
awakened  by  descriptions  of  the  love  and 
cross  of  Christ,  these,  though  showing  high 
capacities,  though  means  and  materials  of 
piety,  are  not  ^  themselves  acceptable  reli- 
gion. The  religious  character  which  has  true 
virtue,  and  which  is  built  upon  a  rock,  is  that 
which  has  been  deUberately  and  resolutely 
adopted  and  chAished  as  our  highest  duty, 
and  as  the  friend  and  strengthener  of  all 
other  duties;  and  which  we  have  watched 
over  and  confirmed  by  suppressing  inconsis- 
tent desires  and  passions,  bv  warring  against 
selfishness  and  the  love  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  fact  very  decisive  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  unconunon  to  see  people  with 
strong  religious  feeling  who  are  not  made 
belter  by  it ;  who  at  church  or  in  other  meet- 
ings are  moved  perhaps  to  tears,  but  who 
make  no  progress  in  self-government  or 
charity,  and  who  gain  nothing  of  elevation 
of  mind  fai  their  common  feelings  and  trans- 
actions. They  take  pleasure  in  religious 
excitement,  just  as  others  delight  to  be  in- 
terested by  a  fiction  or  a  play.  They  invite 
these  emotions  because  they  suppose  them  to 
aid  or  ensure  salvation,  and  soon  relapse  into 
their  ordinarv  sordidness  or  other  besetting 
infirmities.  Now,  to  give  the  name  of  Religion 
to  this  mockery  is  the  surest  way  to  dishonoiu" 
it.  True  religion  is  not  mere  emotion,  is  not 
something  communicated  to  us  without  our 
own  moral  effort.  It  involves  much  self- 
denial.  Its  great  characteristic  is  not  feeling, 
but  the  subjection  of  our  wills,  desires,  habits, 
lives,  to  the  will  of  God,  from  a  conviction 
that  what  He  wills  is  the  perfection  of  virtue, 
and  the  true  happiness  of  our  nature.  In 
genuine  piety  the  mind  chooses  as  its  supreme 
good  the  moral  excellence  enjoined  by  its 
Author,  and  resolutely  renounces  whatever 
would  sully  this  divine  image,  and  so  disturb 
its  communion  with  God.  This  religion, 
though  its  essence  be  not  emotion,  will  gra- 
dual^ gather  and  issue  in  a  sensibility  deeper, 
intenser,  more  glowing  than  the  blind  enthu- 
siast ever  felt ;  and  then  only  does  it  manifest 
itself  in  its  perfect  form,  when,  through  a 
self-denying  and  self-purifying  power,  it  rises 
to  an  overflowing  love,  gratitude,  and  joy 
towards  the  Universal  Father. 

In  insisting  on  the  great  principle  that  reli- 
gion, or  virtue,  consists  in  strength  of  moral 
purpose,  in  the  .soul's  resolute  determination 
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of  itsdf  to  dutv,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  express 
a  truth  which  has  a  witness  and  confirmation 
m  the  breast  of  eveiy  reflecting  man.  We 
all  of  us  feel  that  virtue  is  not  something 
adopted  from  necessity,  something  to  which 
feeling  impels  us,  something  which  comes  to 
us  from  constitution,  or  accident,  or  outward 
condition ;  but  that  it  has  its  origin  in  our 
moral  freedom,  that  it  consists  in  moral 
energy;  and  accordingly  we  all  measure 
virtue  by  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  it 
overcomes,  for  these  are  the  tests  and  mea- 
sures of  the  force  with  which  the  soul  adopts 
it.  Every  one  of  us  who  has  adhered  to  duty, 
when  duty  brought  no  recompense  but  the 
con>iction  of  well-doing,  who  has  faced  the 
perils  of  a  good  but  persecuted  cause  with 
unshrinking  courage,  who  has  been  conscious 
of  an  inNvard  triumph  over  temptation,  con- 
scioiis  of  having  put  down  bad  motives  and 
exalted  good  ones  in  his  own  breast,  must 
remember  the  clear,  strong,  authentic  voice, 
the  accents  of  peculiar  encouragement  and 
joy,  with  which  the  inward  judge  has  at  such 
seasons  pronounced  its  approving  sentence. 
This  experience  is  universal,  and  it  is  the 
voice  of  nature  and  of  God  in  confirmation 
of  the  great  truth  of  this  discourse. 

I  fear  that  the  importance  of  strength  in 
the  Christian  character  has  been  in  some 
degree  obscured  by  the  habit  of  calling  cer- 
tain Christian  graces  of  singular  worth  by  the 
name  of  passive  virtues.  This  name  has  been 

fven  to  himiihty,  patience,  resignation ;  and 
fear  that  the  phrase  has  led  some  to  regard 
these  noble  qualities  as  allied  to  inaction,  as 
wanting  energy  and  determination.      Now 
the  truth  is  that  the  mitid  never  puts  forth 
greater  power  over  itself  than  when,  in  great 
trials,  it  yields  up  calmly  its  desires,  affec- 
tions, interests  to  God.    There  are  seasons 
when  to  be   still  demands    immeasurably 
higher  strength  than  to  act.    Composure  is 
often  the  highest  result  of  power.      Think 
you  it  demands  no  power  to  calm  the  stormy 
elements  of  passion,  to  moderate  the  vehe- 
mence of  desire,  to  throw  off  the  load  of 
deieclioo,  to  suppress  every  repining  thought, 
when  the  dearest  hopes  are  wither^!,  and  to 
turn    the  wounded   spirit   from    dangerous 
m-eries  and  wasting  grief  to  the  quiet  diS' 
charge  of   ordinary  duties?     Is    there    no 
power  put  forth  when  a  man,  stripped  of  his 
property,  of  the  fruits  of  a  life's  labour,  quells 
discontent  and  gloomy  forebodings,  and  se- 
renely and  patiently  returns  to  the  tasks  which 
"Providence  assigns?    I  doubt  not  that  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  God  sometimes  discerns  the 
sublimest  human  energy  under  a  form  and 
countenance  which  by  their  composure  and 
tranquillity  indicate  to  the  hiunan  spectator 
only  passive  virtues. 
The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  in  every 


view  interesting.  To  me  it  goes  farther  than 
all  others  to  explain  the  present  state.  If 
moral  strength,  if  inward  power  in  the  choice 
and  practice  of  duty,  constitute  excellence 
and  happiness,  then  I  see  why  we  are  placed 
in  a  world  of  obstructions,  perils,  hardships, 
whjrduty  is  so  often  a  "  narrow  way,"  why 
the  warfare  of  the  passions  with  conscience 
Is  so  subtle  and  unceasing ;  why  within  and 
without  lis  are  so  many  foes  to  rectitude  ;  for 
this  is  the  very  state  to  call  forth  and  to  build 
up  moi^  force.  In  a  world  where  duty  and 
inclination  should  perfectly  agree,  we  should 
indeed  never  err,  but  the  Uving  power  of 
virtue  could  not  be  developed.  Do  not  com- 
plain, then,  of  life's  triak.  Through  these 
you  may  gain  incomparably  higher  good  than 
indulgence  and  ease.  This  view  reveals  to 
us  the  impartial  goodness  of  God  in  the 
variety  of  human  conditions.  We  sometimes 
see  individuals  whose  peculiar  trials  are 
thought  to  make  their  existence  to  them  an 
evil.  But  amon^  such  may  be  foimd  the 
most  favoured  children  of  God.  If  there  be 
a  man  on  earth  to  be  envied  it  is  he  who, 
amidst  the  sharpest  assaults  from  his  own 
passions,  from  fortune,  from  society,  never 
falters  in  his  allegiance  to  God  and  the  in- 
ward monitor.  So  peculiar  is  the  excellence 
of  this  moral  strength,  that  I  believe  the 
Creator  regards  one  being  who  puts  it  forth 
with  greater  complacency  than  He  would  look 
on  a  world  of  beings  innocent  and  harmless 
through  the  necessity  of  constitution.  I  know 
not  that  human  wisdom  has  arrived  at  a  juster 
or  higher  view  of  the  present  state  than  that 
it  is  intended  to  call  forth  power  by  ob- 
structioti,  the  power  of  intellect  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  knowledge,  the  power  of  con- 
science and  virtue  by  temptation,  allurement, 
pleasure,  pain,  and  the  aitemations  of  pros- 
perous and  adverse  life.  When  I  see  a  m;m 
holding  faster  his  uprightness  in  proportion 
as  it  is  assailed,  fortifying  his  religious  trust 
in  proportion  as  Providence  is  obscure,  hoping 
in  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  virtue  more  surely 
in  proportion  to  its  present  afflictions ;  cherish- 
ing philanthropy  amidst  the  discouraging 
experience  of  men's  unkindness  and  unthank- 
fulness  ;  extending  to  others  a  sympathy  which 
his  own  sufferings  need  but  cannot  obtain; 
growing  milder  and  gentler  amidst  "what 
tends  to  exaspeiate  and  harden  ;  and  through 
inward  principle  converting  the  very  incite- 
ments to  evil  into  the  occasions  of  a  victorious 
virtue, — I  see  an  explanation,  and  a  noble 
explanation,  of  the  present  state.  I  see  a 
good  produced  so  transcendent  in  its  nature 
as  to  justify  all  the  evil  and  suffering  under 
which  it  grows  up.  I  should  think  the  for- 
mation of  a  few  such  minds  worth  all  the 
apparatus  of  the  present  world.  I  should 
say  that  this  earth,  with  its  continents  and 
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oceans,  its  seasons  and  harvests,  and  its  suc- 
cessive generations,  was  a  work  worthy  of 
God,  even  were  it  to  accomplish  no  other  end 
than  the  training  and  manifestation  of  the 
illustrious  characters  which  are  scattered 
through  history.  And  when  I  consider  how 
small  a  portion  of  human  virtue  is  recorded 
by  history,  how  superior  in  dignity  as 
well  as  in  number  are  the  unnoticed,  un- 
honoured  saints  and  heroes  of  domestic  and 
humble  life,  I  see  a  light  thrown  over  the 
present  state  which  more  than  reconciles  me 
to  all  its  evils. 

The  views  given  in  this  discourse  of  the 
importance  of  moral  power  manifested  in 
great  trials,  may  be  employed  to  shed  a 
glorious  and  perhaps  a  new  hght  on  the  cha- 
racter and  cross  of  Christ.  But  this  topic  can 
now  be  only  suggested  to  your  private  medita- 
tion. There  is,  however,  one  practical  applica- 
tion of  our  subject  which  may  be  made  in  a 
few  words,  and  which  I  cannot  omit.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  young  who  hear  me.  and  especially 
of  my  own  sex,  to  use  the  views  now  offered  in 
judging  and  forming  their  characters.  Young 
man,  remember  that  the  only  test  of  good- 
ness, virtue,  is  moral  strength,  self-denying 
energy.  You  have  generous  and  honoiu^ble 
feelings,  you  scorn  mean  actions,  your  heart 
beats  quick  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  cou- 
rageous, disinterested  deeds,  and  all  these  are 
interesting  qualities ;  but  remember  they  are 
the  gifts  of  nature,  the  endowments  of  your 
susceptible  age.    They  are  not  virtue.    God 


and  the  inward  monitor  ask  for  more.  The 
question  is.  Do  you  strive  to  confirm  into  i)er- 
manent  principles  the  generous  sensibilities  <tf 
the  heart  ?  Are  you  watchful  to  suppress  the 
impetuous  emotions,  the  resentments,  the 
selfish  passionateness  which  are  warring 
against  your  honourable  feelings  ?  Especially 
do  you  subject  to  your  moral  and  religious 
convictions  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  apperites, 
the  passions  which  form  the  great  trials  of 
youthful  virtue?  Here  is  the  field  of  conflict 
to  which  youth  is  summoned.  Trust  not  to 
occasional  impulses  of  benevolence,  to  consti- 
tutional courage,  frankness,  kindness,  if  you 
surrender  yourself  basely  to  the  temptations  of 
your  age.  No  man  who  has  made  any  ob- 
servation of  life  but  will  tell  you  how  often  he 
has  seen  the  promise  of  youth  blasted  ;  intel- 
lect, genius,  honourable  feeling,  kind  affection, 
overpowered  and  almost  extinguished  through 
the  want  of  moral  strength,  through  a  tame 
yielding  to  pleasure  and  the  passions.  Place 
no  trust  in  your  good  propensities,  unless  these 
are  fortified,  and  upheld,  and  improved  by 
moral  energy  and  self-control. — ^To  all  of  us, 
in  truth,  the  same  lesson  comes.  If  any  man 
will  be  Christ's  disciple,  sincerely  good,  aiKl 
worthy  to  be  named  among  the  friends  of 
virtue,  if  he  will  have  inward  peace  and  the 
consciousness  of  progress  towards  Heaven, 
he  must  deny  himself,  he  must  take  the  cross, 
and  follow  Christ  in  the  renimciation  of  every 
gain  and  pleasure  inconsistent  with  the  wiU 
of  God. 


THE     EVIL    OF     SIN. 


PROVBRBS  xir.  9 ;  *'  Foots  nrake  a  mock  at  sin.** 

My  aim  in  this  discourse  is  simple,  and  may 
be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  I  wish  to  guard 
you  against  thinking  lightly  of  sin.  No  folly 
is  so  monstrous,  and  yet  our  exposure  to  it  is 
great.  Breathing  an  atmosphere  tainted  with 
moral  evil,  seeing  and  hearing  sin  in  our  daily 
walks,  we  are  in  no  small  danger  of  over- 
looking its  malignity.  This  malignity  I  would 
set  before  you  with  all  plainness,  believing 
that  the  effort  which  is  needed  to  resist  this 
enemy  of  cur  peace  is  to  be  called  forth  by 
fixing  on  it  our  frequent  and  serious  attention. 
I  feel  as  if  a  difficulty  lay  at  the  veiy 
threshold  of  this  discussion,  which  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  remove.  The  word  Sin,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  to  many  obscure,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently plain.  It  is  a  word  seldom  used  in 
common  life.  It  belongs  to  theology  and 
the  pulpit.  By  not  a  few  people  sin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  property  of  our  nature,  bom 
with  us;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  child 


as  being  sinful  before  it  can  have  performed 
any  action.  From  these  and  other  causes 
the  word  gives  to  many  confused  notions. 
Sin,  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  violation  of  duty, 
and  cannot,  consequently,  exist  before  con- 
science has  begun  to  act,  and  before  power 
to  obey  it  is  unfolded.  To  sin  is  to  resist  our 
sense  of  right,  to  oppose  known  obligation, 
to  cherish  feelings  or  commit  deeds  which  we 
know  to  be  wrong.  It  is  to  withhold  from 
God  the  reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience 
which  our  own  consciences  pronounce  to  be 
due  to  that  great  and  good  Being.  It  is  to 
transgress  those  laws  of  equity,  justice,  can- 
dour, humanity,  disinterestedness,  which  we 
all  feel  to  belong  and  to  answer  to  our  various 
social  relations.  It  is  to  yield  ourselves  to 
those  appetites  which  we  know  to  be  the 
inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  to  give  the 
body  a  mastery  over  the  mind,  to  sacrifice 
the  intellect  and  heart  to  the  senses,  to  sur- 
render ourselves  to  ease  and  indulgence,  or 
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to  prefer  outward  accumulation  and  power  to 
strength  and  peace  of  conscience,  to  progress 
towards  perfection.  Such  is  sin.  It  is  volun- 
tary wrong-doing.  Any  gratification  injurious 
to  ourselves  is  sin.  Any  act  injurious  to  oiu" 
neighbours  is  sin.  Indifference  to  our  Crea- 
tor is  sin.  The  transgression  of  any  com- 
mand which  this  excellent  Being  and  rightful 
Sovereign  has  given  us,  whether  bv  conscience 
or  revelation,  is  sin.  So  broad  is  this  term. 
It  is  as  extensive  as  duty.  It  is  not  some 
mysterious  thing  wrought  into  our  souls  at 
birth.  It  is  not  a  theological  subtlety.  It 
is  choosing  and  acting  in  opposition  to  our 
sense  of  right,  to  known  obligation. 

Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is 
nothing  so  evil,  so  deformed,  so  ruinous  as 
sin.  All  pain,  poverty,  contempt,  affliction, 
ill  success,  are  light  and  not  to  be  named  with 
it.  To  do  MTTong  is  more  pernicious  than  to 
incur  all  the  cafaunities  which  nature  or 
human  malice  can  heap  upon  us.  According 
to  the  Scriptures,  I  am  not  to  fear  those  who 
would  kill  this  body,  and  have  nothing  more 
that  they  can  do.  Such  enemies  are  impotent 
compared  with  that  sin  which  draws  down  the 
dispteasure  of  God,  and  draws  after  it  misery 
and  death  to  the  soul.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  I  am  to  pluck  out  even  a  right 
eye,  or  cut  oflf  even  a  right  arm,  which  would 
ensnare  or  seduce  me  into  crime.  The  loss 
of  the  most  important  limbs  and  organs  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of  innocence. 
Such,  you  know,  is  the  whole  strain  of  Scrip- 
ture. Sin,  violated  duty,  the  evil  of  the  heart, 
this  is  the  only  evil  of  which  Scripture  takes 
account.  It  was  from  this  that  Christ  came 
to  redeem  us.  It  is  to  purify  us  from  this 
stain,  to  set  us  free  from  this  yoke,  that  a  new 
and  supernatural  agency  was  added  to  God's 
other  means  of  promoting  htmian  happiness. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  representations  of 
Scripture  to  lead  us  to  connect  with  sin  or 
wrong-doing  the  ideas  of  evil,  wretchedness, 
and  debasement  more  strongly  than  with  any- 
thing else;  and  this  deep,  deUberate  convic- 
tion of  the  wrong  and  evil  done  to  ourselves 
by  sin  is  not  simply  a  command  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  iK>t  an  arbitrary,  positive  pre- 
cept, which  rests  solely  on  the  word  of  the 
lawgiver,  and  of  which  no  account  can  be 
given  but  that  be  wills  it.  It  is  alike  the 
dictate  of  natural  and  revealed  lehgion,  an 
Injunction  of  conscience  and  reason,  founded 
in  our  very  souls  and  confirmed  by  constant 
experience.  To  regard  sin,  wrong-doing,  as 
the  greatest  of  evils  is  God's  command,  pro- 
claimed from  within  and  without,  from  Hea- 
ven and  earth ;  and  he  who  does  not  hear  it 
has  not  learned  the  truth  on  which  his  whole 
happiness  rests,     lliis  I  propose  to  illustrate. 

1.  If  we  look  within,  we  find  in  our  very 
nature  a  testimony  to  the  doctrine  that  sin 


is  the  chief  of  evils— a  testimony  which,  how- 
ever slighted  or  smothered,  will  be  recognized, 
I  think,  by  every  one  who  hears  me.  To  un- 
derstand this  truth  better,  it  may  be  useful  to 
inquire  into  and  compare  the  different  kinds 
of  evil.  Evil  has  various  forms,  but  these 
may  all  be  reduced  to  two  great  divisions, 
called  by  philosophers  natural  and  moraL 
By  the  first  is  meant  the  pain  or  suffering 
which  springs  fh>m  outward  condition  and 
events,  or  from  causes  independent  of  the 
will.  The  latter,  that  t;  moral  evil,  belongs 
to  character  and  conduct,  and  is  commonly 
expressed  by  the  words  sin,  vice,  transgres- 
sion of  the  rule  of  right.  Now  I  say  that 
there  is  no  man,  unless  he  be  singularly  har- 
dened and  an  exception  to  his  race,  who,  if 
these  two  classes  or  divisions  of  evil  should 
be  clearly  and  fully  presented  him  in  moments 
of  calm  and  deUberate  thinking,  would  not 
feel,  through  the  very  constitution  of  his 
mind,  that  sin  or  vice  is  worse  and  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  pain.  I  am  willing  to 
take  from  among  you  the  individual  who 
has  studied  least  the  great  questions  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  whose  mind  has  grown 
up  with  least  discipline.  If  I  place  before 
such  a  hearer  two  examples  in  strong  con- 
trast, one  of  a  man  gaining  great  property 
by  an  atrocious  crime,  and  another  exposing 
himself  to  great  suffering  through  a  resolute 
purpose  of  duty,  will  he  not  tell  me  at  once, 
from  a  deep  moral  sentiment  which  leaves 
not  a  doubt  on  his  mind,  that  the  last  has 
chosen  the  better  part,  that  he  is  more  to  be 
envied  than  the  first  ?  On  these  great  Ques- 
tions, What  is  the  chief  good?  and  What 
the  chief  evil?  we  are  instructed  by  our  own 
nature.  An  inward  voice  has  told  men,  even 
in  heathen  countries,  that  excellence  of  cha- 
racter is  the  supreme  good,  and  that  baseness 
of  soul  and  of  action  involves  something 
worse  than  suffering.  We  have  all  of  us, 
at  some  periods  of  life,  had  the  same  convic- 
tion ;  and  these  have  been  the  periods  when 
the  mind  has  t)een  healthiest,  clearest,  least 
perturl>ed  by  passion.  Is  there  any  one  here 
who  does  not  feel  that  what  the  divine  faculty 
of  conscience  enjoins  as  right  has  stronger 
claims  upon  him  than  what  is  recommended 
as  merely  agreeable  or  advantageous;  that 
duty  is  something  more  sacred  than  interest 
or  pleasure ;  that  virtue  is  a  good  of  a  higher 
order  than  gratification  ;  that  crime  is  some- 
thing worse  than  outward  loss  ?  What  means 
the  admiration  with  which  we  follow  the  con- 
scientious and  disinterested  man,  and  which 
grows  strong  in  proportion  to  his  sacrifices  to 
duty?  Is  it  not  the  testimony  of  our  whole 
souls  to  the  truth  and  greatness  of  the  good 
he  has  chosen  ?  What  means  the  feeling  of 
abhorrence,  which  we  cannot  repress  if  we 
would,  towards  him  who,  by  abiising  confi* 
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dence.  trampling  on  weaknessi  or  hardening 
himself  against  the  appeals  of  mercy,  has 
grown  rich  or  great  ?  Do  we  think  that  such 
a  man  has  made  a  good  bargain  in  bartering 
principle  for  wealth?  Is  prosperous  fortune 
a  balance  for  vice?  In  our  deliberate  mo- 
ments, is  there  not  a  voice  which  pronounces 
his  craft  folly,  and  his  success  misery  ? 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  convic- 
tion is  it  which  springs  up  most  spontaneously 
in  our  more  reflecting  moments,  when  we 
look  back  without  passion  on  our  own  lives  ? 
Can  vice  stand  that  calm  look?  Is  there  a 
single  wrong  act  which  we  would  not  then 
rejoice  to  expunge  from  the  unalterable  re- 
cords of  our  deeds?  Do  we  ever  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  having  despised  the  inward 
monitor,  or  revolted  against  God  ?  To  what 
portions  of  our  history  do  we  return  most 
joyfully?  Are  they  those  in  which  we  gained 
the  world  and  lost  the  soul,  in  which  tempta- 
tion mastered  our  principles,  which  levity 
and  sloth  made  a  blank,  or  which  a  selfish 
and  unprincipled  activity  made  worse  than  a 
blank,  in  our  existence?  or  are  they  those  in 
which  we  suffered  but  were  true  to  conscience, 
in  which  we  denied  ourselves  for  duty,  and 
sacrificed  success  through  unwavering  recti- 
tude? In  these  moments  of  calm  recollec- 
tion, do  not  the  very  transgressions  at  which 
perhaps  we  once  mocked,  and  which  pro- 
mised unmixed  joy,  recur  to  awaken  shame 
and  remorse?  And  do  not  shame  and  re- 
morse involve  a  consciousness  that  we  have 
sunk  beneath  our  proper  good?  that  our 
highest  nature,  what  constitutes  our  true  self, 
has  been  sacrificed  to  low  interests  and  pur- 
suits? I  make  these  appeals  confidently.  I 
think  my  questions  can  receive  but  one  an- 
swer. Now  these  convictions  and  emotions 
with  which  we  witness  moral  evil  in  others, 
or  recollect  it  in  ourselves,  these  feelings  to- 
wards guilt,  which  mere  pain  and  suffering 
never  excite,  and  which  manifest  themselves 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  all  nations 
and  all  stages  of  society;  these  inward  attes- 
tations that  sin,  wrong-doing,  is  a  peculiar 
evil,  for  which  no  outward  good  can  give 
adequate  compensation ;  surely  these  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  nature,  the 
voice  of  God.  They  are  accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  consciousness  of  truth.  They  are 
felt  to  be  our  ornament  and  defence.  Thus 
our  nature  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  sin,  or  moral  evil,  ought  of  all 
evils  to  inspire  most  abhorrence  and  fear. 

Our  first  argument  has  been  drawn  from 
Sentiment,  from  deep  and  almost  instinctive 
feeling,  from  the  handwriting  of  the  Creator 
on  the  soul.  Our  next  may  be  drawn  from 
experience.  We  have  said  that  even  when 
sin  or  wrong-doing  is  prosperous,  and  duty 
brings  suffering,  we  fed  that  the  suffering  is  a 


less  evil  than  sin.  I  now  add,  in  the  second 
place,  that  sin,  though  it  sometimes  prospers, 
and  never  meets  its  full  retribution  on  earth, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  produces  more  present 
suffering  than  all  things  else;  so  that  expe- 
rience warns  us  against  sin  or  wrong-doing  as 
the  chief  evil  we  can  incur.  Whence  come 
the  sorest  diseases  and  acutest  bodily  pains  ? 
Come  they  not  from  the  lusts  warring  in  our 
members,  from  criminal  excess  ?  What 
chiefly  generates  poverty  and  its  worst  suf- 
ferings? Is  it  not  to  evils  of  character,  to 
the  want  of  self-denying  virtue,  that  we  must 
ascribe  chiefly  the  evils  of  our  outward  con- 
dition ?  The  pages  of  history,  how  is  it  that 
they  are  so  dark  and  sad  ?  Is  it  not  that  they 
are  stained  with  crime  ?  If  we  penetrate  into 
private  life,  what  spreads  most  misery  through 
our  homes  ?  Is  it  sickness,  or  selfishness?  Is 
it  want  of  outward  comforts,  or  want  of  in- 
ward discipline,  of  the  spirit  of  love  ?  What 
more  do  we  need  to  bring  back  Eden's  happi- 
ness than  Eden's  sinlessness  ?  How  light  a 
burden  would  be  life's  necessary  ills  were  they 
not  aided  by  the  crushing  weight  of  our  own 
and  others'  faults  and  crimes?  How  fast 
would  human  woe  vanish  were  human  sel- 
fishness, sensuahty,  injustice,  pride,  impiety, 
to  yield  to  the  pure  and  benign  influences  of 
Christian  truth  ?  How  many  of  us  know  that 
the  sharpest  pains  we  have  ever  suffered  have 
been  the  wounds  of  pride,  the  paroxysms  of 
passion,  the  stings  of  remorse;  and  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  who  of  us,  if  he  were  to 
know  his  own  soul,  would  not  see  that  the 
dally  restlessness  of  life,  the  wearing  uneasi- 
ness of  the  mind,  which  as  a  whole  brings 
more  suffering  than  acute  pains,  is  altogfether 
the  result  of  imdisciplined  passions,  of  neglect 
or  disobedience  of  God  ?  Our  discontents 
and  anxieties  have  their  origin  in  moral  evil. 
The  Unes  of  suffering  on  almost  every  human 
countenance  have  been  deepened,  if  not  traced 
there,  by  unfaithfulness  to  conscience,  by 
departiues  from  duty.  To  do  wrong  is  the 
surest  way  to  bring  suffering;  no  wrong  deed 
ever  failed  to  bring  it.  Those  sins  which  are 
followed  by  no  palpable  pain  are  yet  terribly 
avenged  even  in  this  life.  They  abridge  our 
capacity  of  happiness,  impair  our  relish  for 
innocent  pleasure,  and  increase  our  sensibility 
to  suffering.  They  spoil  us  of  the  armour  of 
a  piu«  conscience  and  of  trust  in  God,  without 
which  we  are  naked  amidst  hosts  of  foes,  and 
are  vulnerable  by  all  the  changes  of  life. 
Thus,  to  do  wrong  is  to  inflict  the  surest  in« 
jury  on  our  own  peace.  No  enemy  can  do 
us  equal  harm  with  what  we  do  ourselves 
whenever  or  however  we  violate  any  moral  or 
reUgious  obligation. 

I  have  time  but  for  one  more  view  of  moral 
evil  or  sin,  showing  that  it  is  truly  the  greatest 
evil.    It  is  this.    The  miseries  of  disobedience 
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to  conscience  and  God  are  not  exhausted  in 
this  life.  Sin  deserves,  calls  for,  and  will 
bring  down  future,  greater  misery.  This 
Christianity  teaches,  and  this  nature  teaches. 
Retribution  is  not  a  new  doctrine  brought  by 
Christ  into  the  world.  Though  darkei^  and 
corrupted,  it  was  spread  everywhere  before  he 
came.  It  carried  alarm  to  rude  nations  which 
nothin^^  on  earth  could  terrify.  It  mixed  with 
all  the  false  religions  of  antiquity,  and  it  6nds 
a  response  now  in  every  mind  not  perverted 
by  sophistry.  That  we  shall  carry  with  us 
into  the  future  world  our  present  minds,  and 
that  a  character  formed  in  opposition  to  our 
highest  faculties  and  to  the  will  of  God  will 
produce  suffering  in  our  future  being, — these 
are  trutiis,  in  which  revelation,  reason,  and 
conscience  remarkably  conspire. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is 
sometimes  questioned.  It  is  maintained  by 
some  among  us  that  punishment  is  confined 
to  the  present  state ;  that  in  changing  worlds 
we  shall  change  our  characters;  that  moral 
evil  is  to  be  buried  with  the  body  in  the 
grave.  As  this  opinion  spreads  industriously, 
and  as  it  tends  to  diminish  the  dread  of  sm, 
it  deserves  some  notice.  To  my  mind,  a  more 
irrational  doctrine  was  never  broached.  In 
the  first  place,  it  contradicts  all  our  experi- 
ence of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  mind. 
There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  mind 
than  the  connecrion  of  its  successive  states. 
Our  present  knowledge,  thoughts,  feelings, 
characters,  are  the  results  of  former  impres- 
sions, passions,  and  pursuits.  We  are  this 
moment  what  the  past  has  made  us  ;  and  to 
suppose  that  at  death  the  influences  of  our 
whole  past  course  are  to  cease  on  our  minds, 
and  that  a  character  is  to  spring  up  altogether 
at  war  with  what  has  preceded  it,  is  to  sup- 
pose the  most  important  law  or  principle 
of  the  mind  to  be  violated,  is  to  destroy 
U  analogy  between  the  present  and  future, 
Sl  to  substitute  for  experience  the  wildest 
^ms  of  fancy.  In  truth,  such  a  sudden 
Jution  in  the  character  as  is  here  sup- 
posed seems  to  destroy  a  man's  identity.  The 
individual  thus  transformed  can  hardly  seem 
to  himself  or  to  others  the  same  being.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new  souL 

Let  me  next  ask,  what  fact  can  be  adduced 
in  proof  or  illustration  of  the  power  ascribed 
to  death  of  changing  and  purifying  the  mind? 
What  is  death  ?  It  is  the  dissolution  of  certain 
limbs  and  organs  by  which  the  soul  now  acts. 
But  these,  lK>wever  closely  connected  with 
the  mind,  are  entirely  distinct  from  its  powers, 
from  thought  and  will,  from  conscience  and 
affection.  Why  should  the  last  grow  pure 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  first  ?  Why  shall 
the  mind  put  on  a  new  character  by  laying 
•side  the  gross  instruments  through  which  it 
now  operates?     At  death,  the  hands,  the 


feet,  the  eye,  and  tlie  ear  perish.  But  they 
often  perish  during  life;  and  does  character 
change  with  them  ?  It  is  true  that  our  animal 
appetites  are  weakened  and  sometimes  de- 
stro3red  by  the  decay  of  the  bodily  organs  on 
which  they  depend.  But  our  deeper  prin- 
ciples of  action,  and  the  moral  complexion 
of  the  mind,  are  not  therefore  reversed.  It 
often  happens  that  the  sensualist,  broken 
down  by  disease  which  excess  has  induced, 
comes  to  loathe  the  luxuries  to  which  he  was 
once  enslaved  ;  but  do  his  selfishness,  his  low 
habits  of  thought,  his  insensibihty  to  God, 
decline  and  perish  with  his  animal  desires  ? 
Lop  off  the  criminal's  hands  ;  does  the  dis- 
position to  do  mischief  vanish  with  them  ? 
When  the  feet  mortify,  do  we  see  a  corre- 
sponding mortification  of  the  will  to  go 
astray?  The  loss  of  sight  or  hearing  is  a 
partial  death;  but  is  a  single  vice  plucked 
from  the  mind,  or  one  of  its  strong  passions 
palsied,  by  this  destruction  of  its  chief  cor- 
poreal instruments? 

Again ;  the  idea  that  by  dying  or  changing 
worlds  a  man  may  be  made  better  or  vir- 
tuous, shows  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
moral  goodness  or  virtue.  This  belongs  to 
free  beings ;  it  supposes  moral  liberty.  A  man 
cannot  be  made  virtuous  as  an  instrument 
may  be  put  in  tune,  by  a  foreign  hand,  by  an 
outward  force.  Virtue  is  that  to  which  the 
man  himself  contributes.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
exertion.  It  supposes  conquest  of  tempta- 
tion. It  cannot  be  given  from  abroad  to  one 
who  has  wasted  life  or  steeped  himself  in 
crime.  To  suppose  moral  goodness  breathed 
from  abroad  into  the  guilty  mind,  just  as 
health  may  be  imparted  to  a  sick  body,  is  to 
overlook  the  distinction  between  corporeal 
and  intellectual  natures,  and  to  degrade  a 
free  being  into  a  machine. 

I  will  only  add,  that  to  suppose  no  con- 
nection to  exist  between  the  present  and  the 
future  character,  is  to  take  away  the  use  of 
the  present  state.  Why  are  we  placed  in  a 
state  of  discipUne,  exposed  to  temptation, 
encompassed  with  suffering,  if,  without  dis- 
cipline and  by  a  sovereign  act  of  omnipotence, 
we  are  all  of  us,  be  our  present  characters 
what  they  may,  soon  and  suddenly  to  be 
made  perfect  in  virtue  and  perfect  in  happi-^ 
ness? 

Let  us  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  a  doctrine 
so  irrational  as  that  our  present  characters  do 
not  follow  us  into  a  future  world.  If  we  are 
to  live  again,  let  us  settle  it  as  a  sure  fact, 
that  we  ^all  carry  with  us  our  present  minds, 
such  as  we  now  make  them;  that  we  shall 
reap  good  or  ill  according  to  their  improve- 
ment or  corruption;  and.  of  consequence, 
that  every  act  which  affects  character  will 
reach  in  its  influence  beyond  the  grave,  and 
have  a  bearing  on  our  future  weal  or  woe. 
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We  are  now  framing  our  future  lot.  He  who 
does  a  bad  deed  says,  more  strongly  than 
words  can  utter,  "I  cast  away  a  portion  of 
future  good,  I  resolve  on  future  pain." 

I  proceed  now  to  an  important  and  solemn 
remark  in  illustration  of  the  evil  of  sin.  It 
is  plainly  implied  in  Scripture  that  we  shall 
suner  much  more  from  sin,  evil  tempers,  irre- 
ligion,  in  the  future  world  than  we  suffer  here. 
This  is  one  main  distinction  between  the  two 
states.  In  the  present  world  sin  does  indeed 
bring  with  it  many  pains,  but  not  full  or 
exact  retribution,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
crowned  with  prosperity;  and  the  cause  of 
this  is  obvious.  The  present  world  is  a  state 
for  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  meant 
to  be  a  state  of  trial,  where  we  are  to  act 
freely,  to  have  opportunities  of  wrong  as  well 
as  right  action,  and  to  become  virtuous  amidst 
temptation.  Now  such  a  purpose  requires 
that  sin,  or  wrong-doing,  should  not  regularly 
and  infallibly  produce  its  full  and  immediate 
punishment.  For  suppose,  my  hearers,  that 
at  the  very  instant  of  a  bad  purpose  or  a  bad 
deed  a  sore  and  awful  penalty  were  unfail- 
ingly to  light  upon  you ;  would  this  be  con- 
sistent with  trial?  Would  you  have  moral 
freedom  ?  Would  you  not  live  under  com- 
pulsion ?  Who  would  do  wrong  if  judgment 
were  to  come  like  lightning  after  every  evil 
deed  ?  In  such  a  world  fear  would  suspend 
our  liberty  and  supersede  conscience.  Ac- 
cordingly sin,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  pro- 
duces great  misery,  is  still  left  to  compass 
many  of  its  objects,  often  to  prosper,  often 
to  be  gain.  Vice,  bad  as  it  is,  has  often 
many  pleasures  in  its  train.  The  worst  men 
partake  equally  with  the  good  the  light  of  the 
sun,  the  rain,  the  harvest,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  improvements  of  civilized  life,  and 
sometimes  accumulate  more  largely  outward 
goods.  And  thus  sin  has  its  pleasures,  and 
escapes  many  of  its  natural  and  proper  fruits. 
We  live  in  a  world  where,  if  we  please,  we 
may  forget  ourseWes,  may  delude  ourselves, 
may  intoxicate  our  minds  with  false  hopes, 
and  may  find  for  a  time  a  deceitful  joy  in  an 
evil  course.  In  this  respect  the  future  will 
differ  from  the  present  world.  After  death, 
character  will  produce  its  full  effect.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  the  colour  of  our 
future  existence  will  be  wholly  determined  by 
the  habits  and  principles  which  we  carry  into 
it.  The  circumstances  which  in  this  life 
prevent  vice,  sin,  wrong-doing,  from  inflicting 
pain,  will  not  operate  hereafter.  There  the 
evil  mind  will  be  exposed  to  its  own  terrible 
agency,  and  nothing,  nothing  will  interfere 
between  the  transgressor  and  his  own  awa- 
kened conscience.  I  ask  you  to  pause  and 
weigh  this  distinction  between  the  present 
and  future.  In  the  present  life  we  have,  as  I 
'laid,  the  means  of  escaping,  amusing, 


and  forgetting  ourselves.  Once  in  the  coursd 
of  every  daily  revolution  of  the  sun  we  all  of 
us  find  refuge,  and  many  a  lon]^  refuge,  in 
sleep;  and  he  who  has  lived  without  God« 
and  in  violation  of  his  duty,  hears  not  for 
hours  a  whisper  of  the  monitor  within.  But 
sleep  is  a  function  of  our  present  animal 
frame,  and  let  not  the  transgressor  anticipate 
this  boon  in  the  world  of  retribution  before 
him.  It  may  be,  and  he  has  reason  to  fear, 
that  in  that  state  repose  will  not  weigh  down 
his  eyelids,  that  conscience  will  not  slumber 
there,  that  night  and  day  the  same  reproach- 
ing voice  is  to  cry  within,  that  unrcpented 
sin  will  fasten  with  unrelaxing  grasp  on  the 
ever-waking  soul.  What  an  immense  change 
in  condition  would  the  removal  of  this  single 
alleviation  of  suffering  produce  ? 

Again;  in  the  present  state  how  many 
pleasant  sights,  scenes,  voices,  motions,  draw 
us  from  oiu«elves;  and  he  who  has  done 
wrong,  how  easily  may  he  forget  it,  perhaps 
mock  at  it,  under  the  bright  light  of  this  sun. 
on  this  fair  earth,  at  the  table  of  luxury,  aiul 
amidst  cheerful  associates.  In  the  state  of 
retribution  he  who  lias  abused  the  present 
state  will  find  no  such  means  of  escaping  the 
wages  of  sin.  The  pi-ecise  mode  in  which 
such  a  man  is  to  exist  hereafter  I  know  not. 
But  I  know  that  it  will  offer  nothing  to  amuse 
him,  to  dissipate  thought,  to  turn  him  away 
from  himself;  nothing  to  which  he  can  fly  for 
refuge  from  the  inward  penalties  of  trans- 
gression. 

In  the  present  life,  I  have  said,  the  out- 
ward creation,  by  its  interesting  objects, 
draws  the  evil  man  from  himself.  It  seems 
to  me  probable  that,  in  the  future,  the  whole 
creation  will  through  sin  be  turned  into  a 
source  of  sufferinjgj,  and  will  perpetually 
throw  back  the  evil  mind  on  its  own  trans- 
gressions. I  can  briefly  state  the  reflections 
which  lead  to  this  anticipation.  The  Scrip- 
tures strongly  imply,  if  not  positively  teach, 
that  in  the  future  life  we  shall  exist  in  con- 
nection with  some  material  frame;  and  the 
doctrine  is  sustained  by  reason ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  thought  that,  in  a  creation  which  is 
marked  by  gradual  change  and  progress,  we 
should  make  at  once  the  mighty  transition 
from  our  present  state  into  a  purely  spiritual 
or  imembodied  existence.  Now,  in  the  pre- 
sent state,  we  find  that  the  mind  has  an 
immense  power  over  the  body,  and,  when 
diseased,  oflen  communicates  disease  to  its 
sympathizing  companion.  I  believe  that,  in 
the  future  state,  the  mind  will  have  this 
power  of  conforming  its  outward  frame  to 
Itself  incomparably  more  than  here.  We 
must  never  foi^get  that  in  that  world  mind  or 
character  is  to  exert  an  all-powerful  sway ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  rational  to  believe  that 
the  corrupt  and  deformed  mind,  which  wants 
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moral  goodness,  or  a  spirit  of  concord  with 
God  and  with  the  universe,  will  create  for 
ftself,  as  its  fit  dwelling,  a  deformed  body, 
which  will  also  want  concord  or  harmony 
with  all  things  around  it.  Suppose  this  to 
exist,  and  the  whole  creation  which  now 
amuses  may  become  an  instrument  of  sufifer- 
mg,  fixing  the  soul  with  a  more  harrowing 
consciousness  on  itself.  You  know  that  even 
now.  in  consequence  of  certain  derangements 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  beautiM  light 
gi^es  acute  pain,  and  sounds  which  once 
delighted  us  become  shrill  and  distressing. 
How  often  this  excessive  irritableness  of  the 
body  has  its  origin  in  moral  disorders,  perhaps 
few  of  us  suspect.  I  apprehend,  indeed,  that 
we  should  be  all  amazed  were  we  to  learn  to 
what  extent  the  body  is  x:ontinually  incapa- 
citated for  enjoyment,  and  made  susceptible 
of  suffering,  by  sins  of  the  heart  and  life. 
That  delicate  part  of  our  organization  on 
which  sensibility,  pain,  and  pleasure  depend, 
Ss,  I  believe,  peculiarly  alive  to  the  touch  of 
moral  evil.  How  easily,  then,  may  the  mind 
hereafter  frame  the  future  body  according  to 
itself,  so  that,  in  proportion  to  its  vice,  it 
wiU  receive  through  its  organs  and  senses 
impressions  of  gloom  which  it  will  feel  to  be 
the  natural  productions  of  its  own  depravity, 
and  which  will  in  this  way  give  a  terrible 
energy  to  conscience !  For  myself,  I  see  no 
need  of  a  local  hell  for  the  sinner  aher  death. 
When  I  reflect  how,  in  the  present  world,  a 
guilty  mind  has  power  to  deform  the  coun- 
tenance, to  undermine  health,  to  poison 
pleasure,  to  darken  the  fairest  scenes  of 
nature,  to  turn  prosperity  into  a  ctuse,  I  can 
easily  understand  how,  in  the  world  to  come, 
sin,  working  without  obstruction  according 
to  its  own  nature,  should  spread  the  gloom 
of  a  dungeon  over  the  whole  creation,  and 
wherever  it  goes  should  turn  the  universe 
into  a  belL 

In  these  remarks  I  presume  not  to  be  the 
prophet  of  the  future  world.  I  only  wish  you 
to  feel  bow  terribly  sin  is  hereafter  to  work 
its  own  misery,  and  how  false  and  dangerous 
ic  is  to  argue  from  your  present  power  of 
escaping  its  consequences,  that  you  may  escape 
them  in  the  life  to  come.  Let  each  of  us  be 
assuxcd  that  by  abusing  this  workl  we  shall 


not  earn  a  better.  The  Scriptures  announce 
a  state  of  more  exact  and  rigorous  retribution 
than  the  present.  Let  this  truth  sink  into  our 
hearts.  It  shows  us  what  I  have  aimed  to 
estabUsh,  that  to  do  wrong  is  to  incur  the 
greatest  of  calamities,  that  sin  is  the  chief 
of  evils.  May  I  not  say  that  nothing  else 
deserves  the  name?  No  other  evil  will  follow 
us  bevond  the  grave.  Poverty,  disease,  the 
world  s  scorn,  the  pain  of  bereaved  afiectlon, 
these  cease  at  the  grave.  The  purified  spirit 
lays  down  there  every  burden.  One  and  only 
one  evil  can  be  carried  from  this  world  to  the 
next,  and  that  is  the  evil  within  us,  moral 
evil,  guilt,  crime,  ungovemed  passion,  the 
depraved  mind,  the  memory  of  a  wasted  or 
ill-spent  life,  the  character  which  has  grown 
up  under  neglect  of  Gods  voice  in  the  soul 
and  in  his  word.  This,  this  will  go  with  us, 
to  stamp  itself  on  our  future  frames,  to 
darken  our  future  being,  to  separate  us  like 
an  impassable  gulf  from  our  Creator  and 
from  pure  and  happy  beings,  to  be  as  a 
consuming  fire  and  an  undying  worm. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
moral  evil,  or  of  wrong-doing,  in  the  world 
to  come.  How  long  they  will  endtu^  I  know 
not.  Whether  they  will  issue  in  the  reforma- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  sufferer,  or  will 
terminate  in  the  extinction  of  his  conscious 
being,  is  a  question  on  which  Scripture 
throws  no  clear  light.  Plausible  arguments 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  both  these 
doctrines.  •  On  this  and  on  other  points  reve- 
lation aims  not  to  give  precise  information, 
but  to  fix  in  us  a  deep  impression  that  great 
suffering  awaits  a  disobedient,  wasted,  im- 
moral, irreligious  life.  To  fasten  this  impres- 
sion, to  msike  it  a  deliberate  and  practical 
conviction,  is  more  needful  than  to  ascertain 
the  mode  or  duration  of  future  suffering. 
May  the  views  this  day  given  lead  us  all  to 
self-communion  and  to  new  energy,  watch- 
fulness, and  praver  against  otu-  sins  I  May 
they  teach  us,  that  to  do  wrong,  to  neglect 
or  violate  any  known  duty,  is  of  all  evils  the 
most  fearful !  Let  every  act.  or  feeling,  or 
motive  which  bears  the  brand  of  guilt,  seem 
to  us  more  terrible  than  the  worst  calamities 
of  life.  Let  us  dread  it  more  than  the 
agonies  of  the  most  painful  death. 


IMMORTALITY. 


»TniOTWYI.iO 
■bofished  death. 


10?  "Our  SA»fcwTe«us  Christ,  who  hath   Christ,  but  because  It  was  so  revealed  by 
nt^throuiibthiciiSP^'''''^  him  as  to  become  to  a  considerable  extent 

a  new  doctrine.  Before  Christ,  immortality 
ImfoiiTALmr  is  the  glorious  discovery  of  was  a  conjecture  or  a  vague  hope.  Jesus,  by 
Christianity.  I  say  discovery,  not  because  his  teaching  and  resurrection,  has  made  it 
a  future  uSb  was  wholly  unknown  before  a  certainty.    Again,  before  Christ,  a  future 
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That  of  the  mind  lies  in  an  indefinite  and 
boundless  energy.  The  first  implies  limits. 
To  set  limits  to  the  mind  would  destroy  that 
original  power  in  which  its  perfection  con- 
sists. Here,  then,  we  observe  a  distinction 
between  material  forms  and  the  mind  ;  and 
from  the  destruction  of  the  first,  which,  as 
we  see,  attain  perfection  and  fulfil  their  pur- 
pose in  a  limited  duration,  we  cannot  argue  to 
the  destruction  of  the  last,  which  plainly  pos- 
sesses the  capacity  of  a  progress  without  end. 

II.  We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast  be- 
tween the  mind  and  material  forms.  The 
latter,  we  have  seen,  by  their  nature  have 
tx>unds.  The  tree,  in  a  short  time,  and  by 
rising  and  ^reading  a  short  distance,  accom- 
plishes its  end.  I  now  add  that  the  system 
of  nature  to  which  the  tree  belongs,  requires 
that  it  should  stop  where  it  does.  Were  it  to 
grow  ion  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  mis- 
chief. A  single  plant,  endued  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  expansion,  would  in  the 
progress  of  centuries  overshadow  nations  and 
exclude  every  othef  growth,  would  exhaust 
the  earth's  whole  fertility.  Material  forms, 
then,  must  have  narrow  bounds,  and  their 
voefulncss  requires  that  their  life  and  growth 
should  often  be  arrested  even  before  reaching 
the  hmits  prescribed  by  nature.*  But  the 
indefinite  expansion  of  the  mind,  instead  of 
waning  with  and  counteracting  the  system  of 
creation,  harmonixes  with  and  perfects  it.  One 
tree,  should  it  grow  for  ever,  would  exclude 
other  forms  of  vegetable  life.  One  mind,  in 
proportion  to  its  expansion,  awakens  and  in 
a  sense  creates  other  minds.  It  multiplies 
instead  of  exhausting  the  nutriment  which 
other  understandings  need.  A  mind,  the 
more  it  has  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the 
more  it  spreads  life  and  power  around  it.  It 
is  oa  ever-enlarging  source  of  thought  and  love. 
Let  roe  here  add  that  the  mind,  by  unlimited 
growth,  not  only  yields  a  greater  amount  of 
good  to  other  beings,  but  it  produces  con- 
tinually new  forms  of  good.  This  is  an 
important  distinction.  Were  the  tree  to 
spread  indefinitely,  it  would  abound  more  in 
Cruit.  but  in  fruit  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  by 
exdoding  every  other  growth,  it  would  de- 
stroy the  variety  of  products  which  now  con* 
tribute  to  health  and  enjoyment.  But  the 
mfaid  in  its  progress  is  perpetually  yielding 
n«w  fruits,  new  forms  of  thought  and  virtue 
and  sanctity.  It  always  contains  within  itself 
the  germs  of  higher  influences  than  it  has 
ever  put  forth,  the  buds  of  fruits  which  it  has 
never  borne.  Thus  the  very  reason  which 
yequircs  the  limitation  of  material  forms — I 
mean  the  good  of  the  whole  system— seems  to 
reouire  the  unlimited  growth  of  miiul. 

I  If.  Another  distinction  between  material 
fofins  and  the  mind  is,  that  to  the  former 
fkstmction  is  no  loss.    Thej  exist  for  others 


wholly,  in  no  degree  for  themselves;  and 
others  only  can  sorrow  for  their  fall.  The 
mind,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  deep  interest  in 
its  own  existence.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  animal  as  well  as 
the  vegetable.  To  the  animal,  the  past  is  a 
blank,  and  so  is  the  future.  The  present  is 
everything.  But  to  the  mind  the  present  is 
comparatively  nothing.  Its  great  sources  of 
happiness  are  memory  and  hope.  It  has 
power  over  the  past,  not  only  the  power  of 
recalling  it,  but  of  turning  to  good  all  its 
experience,  its  errors  and  sufferings  as  well  as 
its  successes.  It  has  power  over  the  future, 
not  only  the  power  of  anticipating  it,  but  of 
bringing  the  present  to  bear  upon  it,  and  of 
sowing  for  it  the  seeds  of  a  golden  harvest. 
To  a  mind  capable  of  thus  connecting  itself 
with  all  duration,  of  spreading  itself  through 
times  [>ast  and  to  come,  existence  becomes 
infinitely  dear,  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of 
observation,  its  interest  in  its  own  bcmg 
increases  with  its  progress  in  power  and 
virtue.  An  improvai  mind  understands  the 
greatness  of  its  own  nature,  and  the  worth  of 
existence,  as  these  cannot  be  understood  by 
the  tmimproved.  The  thought  of  its  own 
destruction  suggests  to  it  an  extent  of  ruin 
which  the  latter  cannot  comprehend.  The 
thought  of  such  faculties  as  reason,  con- 
science, and  moral  will  being  extinguished, 
— of  powers  akin  to  the  divine  energy  being 
annihilated  bjr  their  Author.— of  truth  and 
virtue,  those  images  of  God.  being  blotted 
out,— of  progress  towards  perfection  being 
biroken  off  almost  at  its  beginning,— this  is  a 
thought  fitted  to  overwhelm  a  mind  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  spiritual  nature 
is  in  a  good  degree  unfolded.  In  other  words, 
the  more  the  mind  is  true  to  itself  and  to  God, 
the  more  it  clings  to  existence,  the  more  it 
shrinks  from  extinction  as  an  infinite  loss. 
Would  not  its  destruction,  then,  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  destruction  of  ma- 
terial beings,  and  does  the  latter  furnish  an 
analogy  or  presumption  in  support  of  the 
former?  To  me,  the  imdoubted  fact  that 
the  mind  thirsts  jfor  continued  being  just  in 
proportion  as  it  obeys  the  will  of  its  Maker, 
^  a  proof,  next  to  irresistible,  of  its  being 
destined  by  Him  for  immortahty. 

IV.  Let  me  add  one  more  distinction  be- 
tween the  mind  and  material  forms.  I  return 
to  the  tree.  We  speak  of  the  tree  as  dtstroyed. 
We  say  that  destruction  is  the  order  of 
nature,  and  some  say  that  man  must  not  hope 
to  escape  the  universal  law.  Now  we  deceive 
ourselves  in  this  use  of  words.  There  is  in 
reality  no  destruction  in  the  material  world. 
True,  the  tree  is  resolved  into  its  elements. 
But  its  elements  survive,  and,  still  more,  they 
survive  to  fulfil  the  same  end  which  they  be- 
fore accomplished.    Not  a  power  of  nature 
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is  lost.  The  particles  of  the  decayed  tree 
are  only  left  at  liberty  to  form  new,  perhaps 
more  beautiful  and  useful  combinations. 
They  may  shoot  up  into  more  luxuriant 
foliage,  or  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
highest  animals.  But  were  mind  to  perish, 
there  would  be  absolute,  irretrievable  de- 
struction; for  mind,  from  its  nature,  is  some- 
thing individual,  an  uncompounded  essence, 
which  cannot  be  broken  into  parts  and  enter 
into  union  with  other  minds.  I  am  myself, 
and  can  become  no  other  being.  My  ex- 
perience, my  history,  cannot  become  my 
neighbour  s.  My  consciousness,  my  memory, 
my  interest  in  my  past  life,  my  affections,  can- 
not be  transferred.  If  in  any  instance  I  have 
withstood  temptation,  and  through  such  re- 
sistance have  acquired  power  over  myself  and 
a  claim  to  the  approbation  of  my  fellow- 
beings,  this  resistance,  this  power,  this  claim, 
are  my  own ;  I  cannot  make  them  another's. 
I  can  give  away  my  property,  my  limbs ;  but 
that  which  makes  myself— in  other  words,  my 
consciousness,  my  recollections,  my  feelings, 
my  hopes— these  can  never  become  parts  off 
another  mind.  In  the  extinction  of  a  think- 
ing, moral  being,  who  has  gained  truth  and 
virtue,  there  would  be  an  absolute  destruc- 
tion. This  event  would  not  be  as  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  which  is  a  transfer  of  light  to  new 
regions;  but  a  quenching  of  the  light.  It 
would  be  a  ruin  such  as  nature  nowhere 
exhibits,  a  ruin  of  what  is  infinitely  more 
precious  than  the  outward  universe,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred  from  any  of  the 
changes  of  the  material  world. 

I  am  aware  that  views  of  this  nature,  in- 
tended to  show  us  that  immortality  is  im- 
pressed on  the  soul  itself,  fail  toproduce 
conviction  from  various  causes.  There  are 
not  a  few  who  are  so  accustomed  to  look  on 
the  errois  and  crimes  of  society,  that  human 
nature  seems  to  them  little  raised  above  the 
brutal;  and  they  hear,  with  a  secret  incre- 
dulity, of  those  distinctions  and  capacities  of 
the  mind  which  point  to  its  perpetual  ex- 
istence. To  such  men  I  might  say  that  it  is 
a  vicioas  propensity  which  leads  them  to 
fasten  continually  and  exclusively  on  the  sins 
of  human  nature ;  just  as  it  is  criminal  to  fix 
the  thoughts  perpetually  on  the  miseries  of 
human  life,  and  to  see  nothing  but  evil  in  the 
order  of  creation  and  the  providence  of  God. 
But,  passing  over  this,  I  allow  that  human 
nature  abounds  in  crime.  But  this  does  not 
destroy  my  conviction  of  its  greatness  and 
immortality.  I  say  that  I  see  in  crime  itself 
the  proofs  of  human  greatness  and  of  an 
immortal  nature.  The  position  may  seem 
extravagant,  but  it  may  be  fully  sustained. 

I  ask  you  first  to  consider  what  is  implied 
in  crime.  Consider  in  what  it  originates.  It 
bos  its  origin  in  the  noblest  principle  that 


can  belong  to  any  being;  1  mean,  in  moral 
freedom.  There  can  be  no  crime  without 
liberty  of  action,  without  moral  power.  Were 
num  a  machine,  were  he  a  mere  creature 
of  sensation  and  impulse,  like  the  brute,  he 
could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  only  because  he 
has  the  faculties  of  reason  and  conscience, 
and  a  power  over  himself,  that  he  is  capable 
of  contracting  guilt.  Thus,  great  guilt  is 
itself  a  testimony  to  the  high  endowments  of 
the  soul. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to  con- 
sider whence  it  is  that  man  sins.  He  sins  by 
being  exposed  to  temptation.  Now  the  great 
design  of  temptation  plainly  is  that  the  soul» 
by  withstanding  it,  should  gain  strength, 
should  make  progress,  should  become  a  pro- 
per object  of  divine  reward.  That  is,  man 
sins  through  an  exposure  which  is  designed 
to  carry  him  forward  to  perfection;  so  that  the 
cause  of  his  guilt  points  to  a  continued  and 
improved  existence. 

In  the  next  place,  I  say  that  guilt  has  a 
peculiar  consciousness  belonging  to  it  which 
speaks  strongly  of  a  future  life.  It  carries 
with  it  intimations  of  retribution.  Its  natural 
associate  is  fear.  The  connection  of  misery 
with  crime  is  anticipated  by  a  kind  of  moral 
instinct ;  and  the  very  circumstance  that  the 
unprincipled  man  sometimes  escapes  present 
suffering,  suggests  more  strongly  a  future 
state,  where  Uiis  apparent  injustice  will  be 
redressed,  and  where  present  prosperity  Mill 
become  an  aggravation  of  woe.  Guilt  some- 
times speaks  of  a  future  state  even  in  louder 
and  more  solemn  tones  than  virtue.  It  has 
been  known  to  overwhelm  the  spirit  with 
terrible  forebodings,  and  has  found  through 
its  presentiments  the  hell  which  it  feared. 
Thus  guilt  does  not  destroy,  but  corroborates, 
the  proofs  contained  in  the  soul  itself  of  its 
own  future  being. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought.  The  sins 
which  abound  in  the  world,  and  which  are  so 
often  adduced  to  chill  our  belief  in  the  capa- 
cities and  vast  prospects  of  human  nature, 
serve  to  place  in  stronger  relief,  and  in  brighter 
light,  the  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  which 
aU  must  acknowledge  are  to  be  found  among 
the  guilty  multitude.  A  mind  which  in  su<m 
a  world,  amidst  so  many  corrupting  influences, 
holds  fast  to  truth,  duty,  and  God,  is  a  nobler 
mind  than  any  which  could  be  formed  in  the 
absence  of  such  temptation.  Thus  the  great 
sinfulness  of  the  world  makes  the  virtue  which 
exists  in  it  more  glorious;  and  the  very 
struggles  which  the  good  man  has  to  main- 
tain with  its  allurements  and  persecutk>nSf 
prepare  him  for  a  brighter  reward.  To  me, 
such  views  are  singularly  interesting  and  en- 
couraging. I  delight  to  behold  the  testimony 
which  sin  itself  furnishes  to  man's  greatness 
and  immortality.    I  indeed  see  great  guilt  on 
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ewlh ;  but  I  see  it  giving  occasion  to  great 
moral  strength,  and  to  singular  devotion  and 
Virtue  in  the  good,  and  thus  throwing  on 
human  nature  a  lustre  which  more  than  com- 
pensates for  Its  own  deformity.  I  do  not  shut 
mj  eyes  on  the  guilt  of  my  race.  I  see,  in 
history,  human  malignity  so  aggravated,  so 
unrelenting,  as  even  to  pursue  with  torture, 
and  to  doom  to  the  most  agonizing  death,  the 
best  of  human  beings.  But  when  I  see  these 
beings  unmoved  by  torture ;  meek  and  calm, 
and  forgiving  in  their  agonies ;  superior  to 
death,  and  never  so  glorious  as  in  the  last 
hour, — I  foiget  the  guilt  which  persecutes 
tbem,  in  my  admiration  of  their  virtue.  In 
tfieir  sublime  constancy,  I  see  a  testimony  to 
the  worth  and  immortality  of  human  nature 
that  outweighs  the  wickedness  of  which  they 
seem  to  be  the  victims ;  and  I  feel  an  assur- 
ance, which  nothing  can  wrest  from  me,  that 
the  godUke  virtue  which  has  thus  been  driven 
from  earth  will  find  a  home,  an  everlasting 
home,  in  its  native  heaven.  Thus  sin  itself 
becomes  a  witness  to  the  future  life  of  man. 

I  have  thus,  my  hearers,  endeavoured  to 
show  that  our  nature,  the  more  it  is  inquired 
into,  discovers  more  clearly  the  impress  of 
immortality.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  evidence 
supersedes  all  other.  From  its  very  nature, 
it  can  only  be  understood  thoroughly  by  im- 
proved and  purified  minds.  The  proof  of 
immortality,  which  is  suited  to  all  understand- 
ings, b  found  in  the  Gospel,  sealed  by  the 
blood  and  confirmed  bv  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  this,  I  thinik,  is  made  more  im- 
pressive by  a  demonstration  of  its  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  nature.  To  me,  nature 
and  revelation  speak  with  one  voice  on  the 
great  theme  of  man's  future  being.  Let  not 
their  joint  witness  be  unheard. 

How  full,  how  bright,  are  the  evidences  of 
this  grand  truth  I  How  weak  are  the  common 
arguments  which  scepticism  arrays  against  it ! 
To  me,  there  is  but  one  objection  against 
immortality,  if  objection  it  may  be  called,  and 
this  arises  from  the  very  greatness  of  the  truth. 
My  mind  sometimes  sinks  under  its  weight,  is 
lost  in  its  immensity ;  I  scarcely  dare  believe 
that  such  a  good  is  placed  within  my  reach. 
When  1  think  of  myself  as  existing  through 
aQ  future  ages,  as  surviving  this  earth  and 
rtmt  sky,  as  exempted  from  every  imperfection 
and  error  of  my  present  being,  as  clothed  with 
an  angel's  glory,  as  comprehending  with  my 
intellect  and  embracing  in  my  aifecdons  an 
extent  of  creation  compared  with  which  the 
earth  is  a  point ;  when  I  think  of  myself  as 
tooking  on  the  outward  universe  with  an 
organ  of  vision  that  will  reveal  to  me  a 
beauty  and  harmony  and  order  not  now  ima- 
^ned.  and  as  having  an  access  to  the  minds 
€i  the  wise  and  good  which  will  make  them 
in  a  sense  my  own ;  when  I  think  of  myself 


as  forming  friendships  with  inniunerable 
beings  of  rich  and  various  intellect  and  of  the 
noblest  virtue,  as  introduced  to  the  society  of 
heaven,  as  meeting  there  the  great  and  ex- 
cellent of  whom  I  have  read  in  history ;  as 
joined  vrith  "the  just  made  perfect"  m  an 
ever-enlarging  ministry  of  benevolence,  as 
conversing  with  Jesus  Christ  with  the  familiar- 
ity of  friendship,  and  especially  as  having  an 
immediate  intercourse  with  God«  such  as  the 
closest  intimacies  of  earth  dimly  shadow  forth ; 
when  this  thought  of  my  future  being  comes 
to  me,  whilst  I  hope,  I  also  fear;  the  blessed- 
ness seems  too  great ;  the  consciousness  of 
present  weakness  and  unworthiness  is  almost 
too  strong  for  hope.  But  when  in  this  frame 
of  mind  I  look  round  on  the  creation,  and 
see  there  the  marks  of  an  omnipotent  good- 
ness, to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  and  from 
which  everything  may  be  hoped ;  when  I  see 
around  me  the  proofs  of  an  Infinite  Father 
who  must  desire  the  perpetual  progress  of  his 
intellectual  offspring;  when  I  look  next  at  the 
human  mind,  and  see  what  powers  a  few  years 
have  unfolded,  and  discern  in  it  the  capacity  of 
everlasting  improvement ;  and  especially  when 
I  look  at  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  death,  the 
heir  of  immortality,  who  has  gone  as  the  fore- 
runner of  mankind  into  the  mansions  of  light 
and  purity,  I  can  and  do  admit  the  almost 
overpowering  thought  of  the  everlasting  life, 
growth,  felicity  of  the  human  soul. 

To  each  of  us,  my  friends,  is  this  felicity 
offered  ;  a  good  which  turns  to  darkness  and 
worthlessness  the  splendour  and  excellence  of 
the  most  favoured  lot  on  earth.  I  say  it  is 
offered.  It  cannot  be  forced  on  us ;  from  its 
nature,  it  must  be  won.  Immortal  happiness 
is  nothing  more  than  the  unfolding  of  our 
own  mind^,  the  full, bright  exercise  of  our  best 
powers ;  and  these  powers  are  never  to  be 
unfolded  here  or  hereafter,  but  through  our 
own  free  exertion.  To  anticipate  a  higher 
existence  whilst  we  neglect  our  own  souls,  is 
a  delusion  on  which  reason  frowns  no  less 
than  revelation.  Dream  not  of  a  heaven  into 
which  vou  may  enter,  live  here  as  you  may. 
To  such  as  waste  the  present  state  the  future 
will  not,  cannot  bring  happiness.  There  is 
no  concord  between  them  and  that  world  of 
purity.  A  human  being  who  has  lived  with- 
out God,  and  without  self-improvement,  can 
no  more  enjoy  Heaven  than  a  mouldering 
body,  lifted  from  the  tomb  and  placed  amidst 
beautiful  prospects,  can  enjoy  the  light 
through  its  decayed  eyes,  or  feci  the  balmy 
air  which  blows  away  its  dust.  My  hearers, 
immortality  is  a  glorious  doctrine;  but  not 
given  us  for  speculation  or  amusement.  Its 
happiness  is  to  be  realized  only  through  our 
own  struggles  with  ourselves,  only  through 
our  own  reaching  forward  to  new  virtue  and 
piety.    To  be  joined  with  Christ  in  Heaven, 
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we  must  be  joined  with  him  now  in  spirit,  in  pand  for  ever.     "  Be  not  weary  then  in  well- 

the  conquest  of  temptation,   in  charity  and  doing ;  for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  wo 

well-doing.     Immortality  should  begin  here,  faint  not." 
The  seed  is  now  to  be  sown  which  is  to  ex- 


THE    FUTURE    LIFE: 

Discourse  preached  on  Easter  Sunday,  1834^^  ^P^  ^^  Death  of  an 
Excellent  and  very  Dear  Friend, 

EPHBsiANs  L  aox  "He  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  way  of  Christian  faith.    Reason  is  not  left  to 

«.t  hm,  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  pUces.-        ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

This  day  is  set  apart  by  the  Christian  world  The  assurance  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived 
to  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrec-  on  the  earth,  who  died  on  the  cross,  and  was 
tion.  Many  uses  may  be  made  of  this  event,  conunitted  a  mutilated,  bleeding  frame  to  the 
but  it  is  particularly  fitted  to  confirm  the  receptacle  of  the  dead,  rose  uninjured,  and 
doctrine  of  another  life,  and  to  turn  our  then  exchanged  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly 
thoughts,  desires,  hopes  towards  another  life,  puts  to  flight  the  sad  auguries  which  rise 
world.  I  shall  employ  it  to  give  this  direc-  like  spectres  from  the  grave,  and  helps  us  to 
tion  to  our  minds.  conceive,  as  in  our  present  weakness  we  could 

There  is  one  method  in  which  Christ's  not  otherwise  conceive,  of  man's  appointed 
resurrection  gives  aid  to  our  faith  in  another  triumph  over  death. 

life  which  is  not  often  dwelt  on,  and  which  Such  is  one  of  the  aids  given  by  the  resup- 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  attention.  Our  chief  rection  to  faith  in  immortality.  Still  this 
doubts  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  that  state  faith  is  lamentably  weak  in  the  multitude  of 
spring  chiefly  from  the  senses  and  the  ima-  men.  To  multitudes.  Heaven  is  almost  a 
gination,  and  not  from  the  reason.  The  world  of  fancy.  It  wants  substance.  The 
eye,  fixed  on  the  lifeless  body,  on  the  wan  idea  of  a  world  in  which  beings  exist  without 
features  and  the  motionless  limbs, — and  the  these  gross  bodies,  exist  as  pure  spirits,  or 
imagination,  following  the  frame  into  the  dark  clothed  with  r^ned  and  spiritual  frkmes, 
tomb,  and  representing  to  itself  the  stages  of  strikes  them  as  a  fiction.  What  cannot  be 
decay  and  ruin,  are  apt  to  fill  and  oppress  seen  or  touched  appears  unreal.  This  is 
the  mind  with  discouraging  and  appalling  mournful,  but  not  wonderful;  for  how  can 
thoughts.  The  senses  can  detect  in  the  pale  men  who  immerse  themselves .  in  the  body 
corpse  not  a  trace  of  the  activity  of  that  spirit  and  its  interests,  and  cultivate  no  acquain- 
which  lately  moved  it.  .  Death  seems  to  tance  with  their  own  Sftuls  and  spiritual 
have  achieved  an  entire  victory;  and  when  powers,  comprehend  a  higher,  spiritual  hfe? 
reason  and  revelation  speak  of  continued  and  There  are  multitudes  who  pronounce  a  man 
a  higher  life,  the  senses  and  imagination,  a  visionary  who  speaks  distinctly  and  joyfully 
pointing  to  the  disfigured  and  mouldering  of  his  future  being,  and  of  the  triumph  ol 
body,  obscure  by  their  sad  forebodings  the  the  mind  over  bodily  decay, 
light  which  reason  and  revelation  strive  to  This  scepticism  as  to  things  spiritual  and 
kindle  in  the  bereaved  soul.  celestial  is  as  irrational  and  unphilosophical 

Now  the  resurrection  of  Clirist  meets,  if  I  as  it  is  degrading.  We  have  more  evidence 
may  so  say,  the  senses  and  imagination  on  that  we  have  souls  or  spirits  than  that  we 
their  own  ground,  contends  with  them  with  have  bodies.  We  are  surer  that  we  think,  and 
their  own  weapons.  It  shows  us  the  very  frame  feel,  and  will,  than  that  we  have  soUd  and 
on  which  death,  in  its  most  humiliating  form,  extended  limbs  and  organs.  Philosophers 
had  set  its  seal,  and  which  had  been  com-  have  said  much  to  disprove  the  existence  ol 
roitted  in  utter  hopelessness  to  the  tomb,  niatter  and  motion,  but  they  have  not  tried  to 
rising,  breathing,  moving  with  new  life,  and  disprove  the  existence  of  thought;  for  it  is  by 
rising  not  to  return  again  to  the  earth,  but,  thought  they  attempt  to  set  aside  the  reality 
after  a  short  sojourn,  to  ascend  from  the  earth  of  material  nature. 

to  a  purer  region,  and  thus  to  attest  man's  Further,  how  irrational  is  it  to  imagine  that 
destination  to  a  higher  hfe.  These  facts,  sub-  there  are  no  worlds  but  this,  and  no  higher 
mitted  to  the  very  senses,  and  almost  neces-  modes  of  existence  than  our  own !  Who 
sarily  kmdling  the  imagination  to  explore  that  sends  his  eye  through  this  immense 
the  unseen  world,  seem  to  me  particularly  creation  con  doubt  that  there  are-oiders  of 
suited  to  overcome  the  main  difficulties  in  the  beings  superior  to  ourselves,  or  can  see  any-^ 
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thing  unreasonable  In  the  doctrine  that  there 
are  states  in  which  mind  exists  less  circum- 
scribed and  clogged  by  matter  than  on  earth ; 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world  ? 
It  is  childish  to  make  this  infant  life  of  ours 
the  model  of  existence  in  all  other  worlds. 
The  philosopher,  especially,  who  sees  a  vast 
chain  of  beings  and  an  infinite  variety  of  life 
on  this  single  globe,  which  is  but  a  point  in 
creation,  should  be  ashamed  of  that  narrow- 
ness of  mind  which  can  anticipate  nothing 
nobler  in  the  universe  of  God  than  his  present 
mode  of  being. 

How,  now,  shall  the  doctrine  of  a  future, 
higher  life,  the  doctrine  both  of  reason  and 
revelation,  be  brought  to  bear  more  power- 
fully on  the  mind,  to  become  more  real  and 
effectual?  Various  methods  might  be  given. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  one.  This  method 
is,  to  sedc  some  clearer,  more  definite  con- 
ception of  the  future  state.  That  world  seems 
less  real,  for  want  of  some  distinctness  in  its 
features.  We  should  all  believe  it  more  firmly 
if  we  conceived  of  it  more  vividly.  It  seems 
unsubstantial,  from  its  vagueness  and  dim- 
ness. I  think  it  right,  then,  to  use  the  aids 
of  Scripture  and  Reason  in  forming  to  our- 
selves something  like  a  sketch  of  the  life  to 
come.  The  Scriptures,  indeed,  give  not  many 
materials  for  such  a  delineation,  but  the  few 
they  furnish  are  invaluable,  especially  when 
we  add  to  these  the  lights  thrown  over  futu- 
rity by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  spiritual 
nature.  Every  new  law  of  the  mind  which  we 
discover  helps  us  to  comprehend  its  destiny ; 
for  its  future  life  must  correspond  to  its  great 
laws  and  essential  powers. 

These  aids  we  should  employ  to  give  dis- 
tinctness to  the  spiritual  state ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticulariy  useful  so  to  do  when  excellent 
beings,  whom  we  have  known  and  loved,  pass 
from  earth  into  that  world.  Nature  prompts 
us  to  follow  them  to  their  new  abode,  to  in- 
quire into  their  new  life,  to  represent  to  our- 
selves their  new  happiness ;  and  perhaps  the 
spiritual  world  never  becomes  so  near  and 
real  to  us  as  when  we  follow  into  it  dear 
friends,  and  sympathize  with  them  in  the  im- 
pro\'ements  and  enjoyments  of  that  blessed 
life.  Do  not  say  that  there  is  danger  here 
of  substituting  imagination  for  Truth.  There 
is  DO  danger  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
spiritual  views  of  Heaven  given  us  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  interpret  these  by  the 
principles  and  powers  of  our  own  souls.  To 
me,  the  subject  is  too  dear  and  sacred  to 
allow  me  to  indulge  myself  in  dreams.  I 
want  reality ;  I  want  truth  ;  and  this  I  find 
in  God's  word  and  in  the  human  soul. 

When  our  virtuous  friends  leave  the  world, 
we  know  not  the  place  where  they  go.  We 
can  Xmhx  our  eyes  to  no  spot  in  the  universe 
and  say  they  are  there.    Nor  is  our  ignorance 


here  of  any  moment.  It  is  unimportant  what 
region  of  space  contains  them.  Whilst  we 
know  not  to  what  place  they  go,  we  know 
what  is  infinitely  more  interestmg,  to  what 
beings  they  go.  We  know  not  where  Heaven 
is,  but  we  know  Whom  it  contains,  and  this 
knowledge  opens  to  us  an  infinite  field  for 
contemplation  and  delight. 

I.  Our  virtuous  friends,  at  death,  go  to 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  taught  in  the  text. 
•'  God  raised  hhn  from  the  dead,  and  exalted 
him  to  Heaven."  The  New  Testament  always 
speaks  of  Jesus  as  existing  now  in  the  spiritual 
worid ;  and  Paul  tells  us  that  it  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  holy,  when  absent  from  the  body, 
to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Here  is  one 
great  fact  in  regard  to  futurity.  The  good,  on 
leaving  us  here,  meet  their  Saviour;  and  this 
view  alone  assures  us  of  their  unutterable 
happiness.  In  this  world  they  had  cherished 
acquaintance  with  Jesus  through  the  records 
of  the  Evangelists.  They  had  followed  him 
through  his  eventful  life  with  veneration  and 
love,  had  treasured  in  their  memories  his 
words,  works,  and  life-giving  promises,  and, 
by  receiving  his  spirit,  had  learned  something 
of  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  a  higher 
world.  Now  they  meet  him,  they  see  him. 
He  is  no  longer  a  faint  object  to  their  mind, 
obscured  by  distance  and  by  the  mists  of  sense 
and  the  world.  He  is  present  to  them,  and 
more  intimately  present  than  we  are  to  each 
other.  Of  this  we  are  sure ;  for  whilst  the 
precise  mode  of  our  future  existence  is  un- 
known, we  do  know  that  spiritual  beings  in 
that  higher  state  must  approach  and  commune 
with  each  other  more  and  more  intimately  in 
proportion  to  their  progress.  Those  who  are 
newly  bom  into  Heaven  meet  Jesus,  and  meet 
from  him  the  kindest  welcome.  The  happi- 
ness of  the  Saviour,  in  receiving  to  a  higher 
life  a  human  being  who  has  been  redeemed, 
purified,  inspired  with  immortal  goodness  by 
his  influence,  we  can  but  imperfectly  compre- 
hend. You  can  conceive  what  would  be  your 
feelings,  on  welcoming  to  shore  your  best 
friend,  who  had  been  tossed  on  a  perilous  sea; 
but  the  raptures  of  earthly  reunion  are  faint 
compared  with  the  happiness  of  Jesus  in  re- 
ceiving the  spirit  for  which  he  diea,  and  which 
under  his  guidance  has  passed  with  an  im- 
proving virtue  through  a  world  of  sore  temp- 
tation. We  on  earth  meet,  after  our  long 
separations,  to  suffer  as  well  as  enjoy,  and 
soon  to  part  again.  Jesus  meets  those  who 
ascend  from  earth  to  Heaven  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  their  trial  is  past,  their  race  is 
run,  that  death  is  conquered.  With  his  far- 
reaching,  prophetic  eve  he  sees  them  entering 
a  career  of  joy  and  glory  never  to  end.  And 
his  benevolent  welcome  is  expressed  with  a 
power  which  belongs  only  to  the  utterance  of 
Heaven,  and  which  communicates  to  them 
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an  immediate,  confiding,  overflowing  joy. 
You  know  that  on  earth  we  sometimes  meet 
himian  beings  whose  countenances,  at  the 
first  view,  scatter  all  distrust,  and  win  from 
us  something  like  the  reliance  of  a  long-tried 
friendship.  One  smile  is  enough  to  let  us 
into  their  hearts,  to  reveal  to  us  a  goodness 
on  which  we  may  repose.  That  smile  with 
which  Jesus  will  meet  the  new-born  inhabitant 
of  Heaven,  that  joyful  greeting,  tliat  beaming 
of  love  from  him  who  bled  for  us,  that  tone 
of  welcome, — all  these  I  can  faintly  conceive, 
but  no  language  can  utter  them.  The  joys 
of  centuries  will  be  crowded  into  that  meeting. 
This  is  not  fiction.  It  is  truth  founded  on  the 
essential  laws  of  the  mind. 

Our  friends,  when  they  enter  Heaven,  meet 
Jesus  Christ,  and  their  intercourse  with  him 
will  be  of  the  most  affectionate  and  ennobling 
character.  There  will  be  nothing  of  distance 
in  it.  Jesus  is,  indeed,  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  reigning  in  the  future  world,  and  some- 
times Imagination  places  him  on  a  real  and 
elevated  throne.  Strange  that  such  concep- 
tions can  enter  the  minds  of  Christians, 
lesus  will  indeed  reign  in  Heaven,  and  so 
ne  reigned  on  earth.  He  reigned  in  the 
fishing-boat,  from  which  he  taught;  in  the 
humble  dwelling,  where  he  gathered  round 
him  listening  and  confiding  disciples.  His 
reign  is  not  the  vulgar  dominion  of  this 
world.  It  is  the  empire  of  a  great,  godlike, 
disinterested  being  over  minds  capable  of 
comprehending  and  loving  him.  In  Heaven, 
nothing  like  what  we  call  government  on 
earth  can  exist,  for  government  here  is 
founded  in  human  weakness  and  guilt.  The 
voice  of  command  is  never  heard  among  the 
spirits  of  the  just.  Even  on  earth,  the  most 
perfect  government  is  that  of  a  femily  where 
parents  employ  no  tone  but  that  of  affec- 
tionate counsel,  where  filial  affection  reads  its 
duty  in  the  mild  look,  and  finds  its  law  and 
motive  in  its  own  pure  impulse.  Christ  will 
not  be  raised  on  a  throne  above  his  followers. 
On  earth  he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
publican  and  sinner.  Will  he  recede  from 
the  excellent  whom  he  has  fitted  for  celestial 
mansions?  How  minds  will  communicate 
with  one  another  in  that  world,  we  know  not ; 
but  we  know  that  our  closest  embraces  are  but 
types  of  the  spiritual  nearness  which  will  then 
be  enjoyed ;  and  to  this  intimacy  with  lesus  the 
new-bom  inhabitant  of  Heaven  is  admitted. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this  source 
of  future  happiness.  The  excellent  go  from 
earth  not  only  to  receive  a  joyful  welcome 
and  assurances  of  eternal  love  from  the  Lord. 
There  is  a  still  higher  view.  They  are  brought 
by  this  new  intercourse  to  a  new  comprehen- 
sion of  his  mind,  and  to  a  new  reception  of 
his  spirit.  It  is,  indeed,  a  happiness  to  know 
that  we  are  objects  of  interest  and  love  to  an 


illustrious  being;  but  it  is  a  greater  happiness 
to  know  deeply  the  subhme  and  beautiful 
character  of  this  being,  to  sympathize  with 
him,  to  enter  into  his  vast  thoughts  and  pure 
designs,  and  to  become  associated  with  him 
in  the  great  ends  for  which  he  lives.  Even 
here,  in  our  infant  and  dim  stale  of  being,  we 
learn  enough  of  Jesus,  of  his  di\ine  philan- 
thropy triumphant  over  injuries  and  agonies, 
to  thrill  us  with  affectionate  admiration.  But 
those  in  Heaven  look  into  that  vast,  godlike 
soul  as  we  have  never  done.  They  approach 
it  as  we  cannot  approach  the  soul  of  the 
most  confiding  friend;  and  this  nearness  to 
the  mind  of  Jesus  awakens  in  themselves  a 
power  of  love  and  virtue  which  they  little 
suspected  during  their  earthly  being.  I  trust 
I  speak  to  those  who.  if  they  have  ever  been 
brought  into  coimection  with  a  noble  human 
being,  have  felt,  as  it  were,  a  new  spirit,  and 
almost  new  capacities  of  thoxight  and  life, 
expanded  within  them.  We  all  know  how 
a  man  of  mighty  genius  and  of  heroic  feeling 
can  impart  himself  to  other  minds,  and  raise 
them  for  a  time  to  something  like  his  own 
energy;  and  in  this  we  have  a  faint  delinea- 
tion of  the  power  to  be  exerted  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  approach  Jesus  after  death. 
As  nature  at  this  season  springs  to  a  new 
life  xmder  the  beams  of  the  sun,  so  will 
the  human  soul  be  warmed  and  expanded 
under  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will 
then  become  truly  conscious  of  the  immoml 
power  treasured  up  in  itself.  His  greatness 
will  not  overwhelm  it,  but  will  awaken  a  cor- 
responding grandeur. 

Nor  is  this  topic  yet  exhausted.  The  good, 
on  approaching  Jesus,  uill  not  only  sympa- 
thize with  his  spirit,  but  will  become  joint 
workers,  active,  efficient  ministers  in  accom- 
plishing his  great  work  of  spreading  virtue 
and  happiness.  We  must  never  tliink  of 
Heaven  as  a  state  of  inactive  contemplation 
or  of  unproductive  feeling.  Even  here  on 
earth  the  influence  of  Christ's  character  is 
seen  in  awakening  an  active,  self-sacrificing 
goodness.  It  sends  the  true  disciples  to  the 
abodes  of  the  suffering.  It  binds  them  by 
new  ties  to  their  race.  It  gives  them  a  new 
consciousness  of  being  created  for  a  ministry 
of  beneficence;  and  can  they,  when  ^atj 
approach  more  nearly  this  divine  Phlbo- 
thropist,  and  learn,  by  a  new  alliance  with 
him,  the  fulness  of  his  love,  can  they  ftSl 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  his  work  and  to 
kindred  labours  with  an  energy  of  will  un- 
known on  earth?  In  truth,  our  sympatbf 
with  Christ  could  not  be  perfect  did  we  HOC 
act  with  him.  Nothing  so  unites  beingi  «& 
co-operation  in  the  same  glorious  cause*  «ftd 
to  this  union  with  Christ  the  excellent  tbove 
are  received. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  vieir  of 
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the  future  state,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  connection  to 
be  formed  there  with  Jesus  Christ.  Those 
who  go  there  from  among  us  must  retain  the 
(lf«pesl  interest  in  this  world.  Their  ties  to 
those  they  have  left  are  not  dissolved,  but 
only  refined.  On  this  point,  indeed,  I  want 
not  the  evidence  of  revelation ;  I  want  no 
other  evidence  than  the  essential  principles, 
and  laws  of  the  soul.  If  the  future  state  is 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  present,  if  in- 
tellect is  to  be  invigorated  and  love  expanded 
there,  then  memory,  the  fundamental  power 
of  the  intellect,  must  act  with  new  energy  on 
the  past,  and  all  the  benevolent  affections 
which  have  been  cherished  here  must  be 
quickened  into  a  higher  life.  To  suppose 
the  present  state  blotted  out  hereafter  from 
the  mind,  'would  be  to  destroy  its  use,  would 
cut  off  all  connection  between  the  two 
worlds,  and  would  subvert  responsibility  ; 
for  how  can  retribution  be  awarded  for  a 
forgotten  existence?  No;  we  must  cany 
the  present  with  us,  whether  we  enter  the 
world  of  happiness  or  woe.  The  good  will 
indeed  form  new,  holier,  stronger  ties  above ; 
but,  under  the  expanding  influence  of  that 
better  world,  the  human  heart  will  be  capa* 
cious  enough  to  retain  the  old  whilst  it  re- 
ceives the  new,  to  remember  its  birth-place 
with  tenderness  whilst  enjoying  a  maturer 
and  happier  being.  Did  I  think  of  those 
who  are  gone  as  dying  to  those  they  left,  I 
should  honour  and  love  them  less.  The  man 
who  forgets  his  home  when  he  quits  it,  seems 
to  want  the  best  sensibiUties  of  our  nature; 
and  if  the  good  were  to  forget  their  brethren 
on  earth  in  their  new  abode,  were  to  cease  to 
intercede  for  them  in  their  nearer  approach 
to  their  common  Father,  could  we  think  of 
them  as  improved  by  the  change? 

All  this  I  am  compelled  to  infer  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  But  when  I  add 
to  this  that  the  new-bom  heirs  of  heaven  go 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  lover  of  the  human 
family,  who  dwelt  here,  suffered  here,  w^o 
moistened  our  earth  with  his  tears  and  blood, 
who  has  gone  not  to  break  off  but  to  continue 
and  perfect  his  beneficent  labours  for  man- 
kind, whose  mind  never  for  a  moment  turns 
from  our  race,  whose  interest  in  the  progress 
of  his  truth  and  the  salvation  of  the  tempted 
soul  has  been  growing  more  and  more  intense 
ever  since  he  left  our  world,  and  who  has  thus 
bound  up  our  race  with  his  very  being, — 
when  I  think  of  all  this.  I  am  sure  that  they 
cannot  forget  our  world.  Could  we  hear 
them,  I  believe  they  would  tell  us  that  they 
never  truly  loved  the  race  before  ;  never 
before  knew  what  it  is  to  sympathize  with 
human  sorrow,  to  rejoice  in  human  virtue,  to 
mourn  for  human  guilt.  A  new  foimtain  of 
love  to  man  is  opened  within  them.    Tbey 


now  see  what  before  dimly  gleamed  on  them, 
the  capacities,  the  mysteries  of  a  human  soul. 
The  significance  of  that  word  Immortality  is 
now  apprehended,  and  every  being  destined 
to  it  rises  into  unutterable  importance.  They 
love  human  nature  as  never  before,  and 
human  friends  are  prized  as  above  all  price. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  whether  those 
born  into  Heaven  not  only  remember  with 
interest,  but  have  a  present  immediate  know- 
ledge of  those  whom  they  left  on,  earth  ?  On 
this  point  neither  Scripture  nor  the  principles 
of  human  nature  give  us  hght,  and  we  are  of 
course  left  to  uncertainty.  I  will  only  say 
that  I  know  nothing  to  prevent  such  know- 
ledge. We  are  indeed  accustomed  to  think 
of  Heaven  as  distant ;  but  of  this  we  have  no 
proof.  Heaven  is  the  union,  the  society  of 
spiritual,  higher  beings.  May  not  these  fill 
the  universe,  so  as  to  make  Heaven  every- 
where? are  such  beings  probably  circiun- 
scribed,  as  we  are,  by  matenal  limits  ?  Milton 
has  said, — 

**  MUBons  of  spiritual  beini!s  walk  the  earth 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

It  is  possible  that  the  distance  of  Heaven 
lies  wholly  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  which  we  now 
want  power  to  penetrate.  A  new  sense,  a 
new  eye,  might  show  the  spiritual  world  com- 
passing us  on  every  side. 

But  suppose  Heaven  to  be  remote.  Still 
we  on  earth  may  be  visible  to  its  inhabitants ; 
still  in  an  important  sense  they  may  be  pre- 
sent ;  for  what  do  we  mean  by  presence  ?  Am 
I  not  present  to  tliose  of  you  who  are  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  my  arm,  but  whom  I  distinctly 
see  ?  And  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  our 
knowledge  of  nature  to  suppose  that  those  in 
Heaven,  whatever  be  their  abode,  may  have 
spiritual  senses,  organs,  by  which  they  may 
discem  the  remote  as  clearly  as  we  do  the 
near?  This  little  ball  of  sight  can  see  the 
planets  at  the  distance  of  millions  of  miles, 
and  by  the  aids  of  science  can  distmguish  the 
inequahties  of  their  surfaces.  And  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  conceive  of  an  organ  of  vision  so 
sensitive  and  piercing,  that  from  our  earth 
the  inhabitants  of  those  far-rolling  worlds 
might  be  discerned.  Why,  then,  may  not 
they  who  have  entered  a  higher  state,  and 
are  clothed  with  spiritual  frames,  survey  our 
earth  as  distinctly  as  when  it  was  their  abode? 

This  may  be  the  truth  ;  but  if  we  receive  it 
as  such,  let  us  not  abuse  it.  It  is  liable  to 
abuse.  Let  us  not  think  of  the  departed  as 
looking  on  us  with  earthly,  partial  affections. 
They  love  us  more  than  ever,  but  with  a 
refined  and  spiritual  love.  Thev  have  now 
but  one  wish  for  us,  which  is,  that  we  may 
fit  ourselves  to  join  them  in  their  mansions 
of  benevolence  and  piety.  Their  spiritual 
vision  penetrates  to  our  souls.     Could  we 
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hear  their  voice,  it  would  not  be  an  utterance 
of  personal  attachment  so  much  as  a  quicken- 
ing call  to  greater  effort,  to  more  resolute 
self-denial,  to  a  wider  charity,  to  a  meeker 
endurance,  a  more  filial  obedience  of  the 
will  of  God.  Nor  must  we  think  of  them  as 
appropriated  to  ourselves.  They  are  breath- 
ing now  an  atmosphere  of  divine  benevolence. 
They  are  charged  with  a  higher  mission  than 
when  they  trod  the  earth.  And  this  thought 
of  the  enlargement  of  their  love  should  en- 
large otu3,  and  carry  us  beyond  selfish  regards 
to  a  benevolence  akin  to  that  with  which 
they  are  inspired. 

It  is  objected,  I  know,  to  the  view  I  have 
given  of  the  connection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Heaven  with  this  world,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  their  happiness.  It  is  said  that,  if  they 
retain  their  knowledge  of  this  state,  they 
must  suffer  from  the  recollection  or  sight  m 
our  sins  and  woes  ;  that  to  enjoy  Heaven 
they  must  wean  themselves  from  the  earth. 
This  objection  is  worse  than  superficial.  It 
is  a  reproach  to  Heaven  and  the  good.  It 
supposes  that  the  happiness  of  that  world  is 
founded  in  ignorance,  that  it  is  the  happiness 
of  the  blind  man,  who,  were  he  to  open  his 
eye  on  what  exists  around  him,  would  be 
filled  with  horror.  It  makes  Heaven  an 
Elysium,  whose  inhabitants  perpetuate  their 
ioy  by  shutting  themsdves  up  in  narrow 
boimds,  and  hiding  themselves  from  the 
pains  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  good, 
from  their  very  nature,  cannot  thus  be  con- 
fined. Heaven  would  be  a  prison  did  it  cut 
them  off  from  sympathy  with  the  suffering. 
Their  benevolence  is  too  pure,  too  divine,  to 
shrink  from  the  sight  of  evil.  Let  me  add 
that  the  objection  before  us  casts  reproach  on 
God.  It  supposes  that  there  are  regions  of 
his  universe  which  must  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  which,  if  seen,  would  blight  the  happi- 
ness of  the  virtuous.  But  this  cannot  be  true. 
There  are  no  such  regions,  no  secret  places 
of  woe  which  these  pure  spirits  must  not 
penetrate.  There  is  impiety  in  the  thought. 
In  such  a  universe  there  could  be  no  Heaven. 

Do  you  tell  me  tliat  according  to  these 
views  suffering  must  exist  in  that  blessed 
state?  I  reply,  I  do  and  must  regard  Heaven 
as  a  world  of  sympathy.  Nothing,  1  believe, 
has  greater  power  to  attract  the  regards  of  its 
benevolent  inhabitants  than  the  misery  into 
which  anyof  their  fellow-creatures  may  have 
fallen.  The  suffering  which  belongs  to  a 
virtuous  sympathy  I  cannot,  then,  separate 
from  Heaven.  But  that  sympathy,  though  it 
has  sorrow,  is  far  from  being  misery.  Even 
in  this  world,  a  disinterested  compassion, 
when  joined  with  power  to  minister  to  suffer- 
ing, and  with  wisdom  to  comprehend  its 
gracious  purposes,  is  a  spirit  of  peace,  and 
often  issues  in  the  purest  delight.    Unalloyed 


as  it  will  be  in  another  worid  by  oar  present 
infirmities,  and  enlightened  by  comprehen- 
sive views  of  God's  perfect  government,  it 
will  give  a  charm  and  loveliness  to  the  sub- 
limer  virtues  of  the  blessed,  and,  like  alT  other 
forms  of  excellence,  will  at  length  enhance 
their  felicity. 

II.  You  see  how  much  of  Heaven  is  taught 
us  in  the  single  truth,  that  they  who  enter  it 
meet  and  are  united  to  Jesus  Christ.  There 
are  other  interesting  views  at  which  I  can 
only  glance.  The  departed  go  not  to  Jesus 
onl^.  Thev  go  to  the  great  and  blessed 
society  whicn  is  gathered  round  him.  to  the 
redeemed  from  all  regions  of  earth,  "  to  the 
city  of  the  living  G<xi,  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  to  the  church  of  the  first- 
born, to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect" 
Into  what  a  glorious  community  do  they  enter ! 
And  how  thev  are  received  you  can  easily  un- 
dei?;tand.  We  are  told  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  the  sinner  who  repenteth  ;  ana  will  not  his 
ascension  to  the  abode  of  perfect  virtue  com- 
municate more  fervent  happiness  ?  Our  friends 
who  leave  us  for  that  world  do  not  find  them- 
selves cast  among  strangers.  No  desolate 
feeling  springs  up  of  having  exchanged  their 
home  for  a  foreign  country.  The  tenderest 
accents  of  human  friendship  never approachol 
in  affectionateness  the  voice  of  congratula- 
tion which  bids  them  welcome  to  their  new 
and  everlastfaig  abode.  In  that  world,  where 
minds  have  surer  means  of  revealing  them- 
selves than  here,  the  newly  arrived  imroediateh' 
see  and  feel  themselves  encompassed  wifh 
virtue  and  goodness ;  and  through  this  in- 
sight into  the  congenial  spirits  which  surround 
them,  intimacies  stronger  than  years  can  ce- 
ment on  earth  may  be  created  in  a  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  accordant  with  all  the  jhth- 
ciples  of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  the 
departed  meet  peculiar  congratulation  from 
friends  who  had  gone  before  them  to  that 
better  world  ;  and  especially  from  all  who 
had  In  any  way  given  aids  to  their  virtue; 
from  parents  who  had  instilled  into  them  the 
first  lessons  of  love  to  God  and  man ;  from 
associates  whose  example  bad  won  them  to 
goodness,  whose  faithful  counsels  deterred 
them  from  sin.  The  ties  created  by  such 
benefits  must  be  eternal.  The  grateful  soul 
must  bind  itself  with  peculiar  affection  to  sudi 
as  guided  it  to  immortality. 

In  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  future  stale,  all  of  )rou,  I  trust, 
can  form  some  apprehensions  of  it.  If  we 
have  ever  known  the  enjoyments  of  friendship, 
of  entire  confidence,  of  co-operation  in  honour- 
able  and  successful  labours  with  those  we  tovc, 
we  can  comprehend  something  of  the  feficity 
of  a  world  where  souls,  refined  from  sdifiid)^ 
ness,  open  as  the  day,  thirsting  for  new  tm^ 
and  virtue,  endued  with  now  power  of  cs)^ 
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ing  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  universe, 
allied  in  the  noblest  works  of  benevolence, 
and  continually  discovering  new  mysteries  of 
the  Creator's  power  and  goodness,  communi- 
cate themselves  to  one  another  with  the  free- 
dom of  perfect  love.  The  closest  attachments 
of  this  life  are  cold,  distant,  stranger-like, 
compared  with  theirs.  How  they  communi- 
cate themselves,  by  what  language  or  organs, 
we  know  not.  But  this  we  know,  that  in  the 
pogress  of  the  mind  its  power  of  imparting 
itscU  must  improve.  The  eloquence,  the 
thrilling,  inspiring  tones  in  which  the  good 
and  noble  sometimes  speak  to  us  on  earth, 
may  help  us  to  conceive  the  expressiveness, 
harmony,  energy  of  the  language  in  which 
superior  bein^  reveal  themselves  above.  Of 
what  they  converse  we  can  better  judge. 
They  who  enter  that  world  meet  beings  whose 
recollections  extend  through  ages,  who  have 
met  together  perhaps  from  various  worlds, 
who  have  been  educated  amidst  infinite 
varieties  of  condition,  each  of  whom  has 
passed  through  his  own  discipline  and  reached 
his  own  peculiar  form  of  perfection,  and  each 
of  whom  is  a  peculiar  testimony  to  the  pro- 
vidence erf  the  Universal  Father.  What  trea- 
sures of  memory,  observation,  experience, 
iraagciy,  illustration,  roust  enrich  tne  inter- 
course of  Heaven  I  One  angel's  history  mav 
be  a  volume  of  more  various  truth  than  all 
the  records  of  our  race.  After  all,  how  little 
can  our  present  experience  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  intercourse  of  Heaven,  a  communion 
marred  bv  no  passion,  chilled  by  no  reserve, 
depresseci  by  no  consciousness  of  sin,  trustful  as 
childhood,  and  overflowing  with  innocent  joy, 
a  communion  in  which  the  noblest  feelings 
flow  fresh  from  the  heart,  in  which  pure  beings 
give  familiar  utterance  to  their  divinest  inspira- 
tions, to  the  wonder  which  perpetually  springs 
up  amidst  this  ever-unfolding  and  ever-mys- 
terious universe,  to  the  raptures  of  adoration 
and  pious  gratitude,  and  to  the  swellings  of  a 
sjrmpaihy  which  cannot  be  confined. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Heaven  only  converse.  They 
who  reach  that  world  enter  on  a  state  of  action, 
life,  effort.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  future 
worki  as  so  happy  that  none  n^cd  the  aid  of 
others,  that  eflort  ceases,  that  the  good  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy.  The  truth  is  that 
all  action  on  earth,  even  the  intensest,  is  but 
the  sport  of  childhood  compared  with  the 
energy  and  activity  of  that  higher  life.  It 
mo^  be  so.  For  what  principles  are  so  active 
as  intellect,  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth, 
the  thirst  for  perfection,  sympathy  with  the 
suffering,  and  devotion  to  God's  purposes? 
and  these  are  the  ever-expanding  principles  of 
the  future  Hfe.  It  is  true,  the  labours  which 
are  now  laid  on  us  for  food,  niiraent,  outward 
interests,  cease  at  the  grave.     But  far  deeper 


wants  than  those  of  the  body  are  developed 
in  Heaven.  There  it  is  that  the  spirit  first 
becomes  truly  conscious  of  its  capacities; 
that  truth  opens  before  us  in  its  infinity ;  that 
the  universe  is  seen  to  be  a  boundless  sphere 
for  discovery,  for  science,  for  the  sense  of 
beauty,  for  beneficence,  and  for  adoration. 
There  new  objects  to  live  for,  which  reduce 
to  nothingness  present  interests,  are  con- 
stantly unfolded.  We  must  not  think  of 
Heaven  as  a  stationary  community.  I  think 
of  it  as  a  world  of  stupendous  plans  and 
efforts  for  its  own  improvement.  I  think  of 
it  as  a  society  passing  through  successive 
stages  of  development,  virtue,  knowledge, 
power,  by  the  energy  of  its  own  members. 
Celestial  genius  is  always  active  to  explore  the 
great  laws  of  the  creation  and  the  everlasting 
principles  of  the  mind,  to  disclose  the  beau- 
tiful in  the  universe,  and  to  discover  the 
means  by  which  every  soul  may  be  carried 
forward.  In  that  world,  as  in  this,  there  are 
diversities  of  intellect,  and  the  highest  minds 
find  their  happiness  and  progress  in  elevating 
the  less  improved.  There  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, which  began  here,  goes  on  without 
end ;  and  a  diviner  philosophy  than  is  taught 
on  earth  reveals  the  spirit  to  itself,  and  awakens 
it  to  earnest,  joyful  effort  for  its  own  perfec- 
tion. 

And  not  only  will  they  who  are  bom  into 
Heaven  enter  a  society  full  of  life  and  action 
for  its  own  development.  Heaven  has  con- 
nection with  other  worlds.  Its  inhabitants 
are  God's  messengers  through  the  creation. 
They  have  great  trusts.  In  the  progress  of 
their  endless  being,  they  may  have  the  care  of 
other  worlds.  But  I  pause,  lest  to  those  un- 
used to  such  speculations  I  seem  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  calm  anticip>ation.  What  I  have 
spoken  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  God's  word 
and  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  these  laws  are 
everlasting. 

On  one  more  topic  I  meant  to  enlarge,  but 
I  must  forbear.  They  who  are  bom  into 
Heaven  go  not  only  to  Jesus  and  an  innumer- 
able company  of  pure  beings.  They  go  to 
God.  They  see  Him  with  a  new  light  in  all 
his  works.  Still  more,  they  see  Him,  as  the 
Scriptures  teach,  face  to  face,  that  is,  by 
Immediate  Communion.  These  new  rela- 
tions of  the  ascended  spirit  to  the  Universal 
Father,  how  near  !  how  tender !  how  strong  1 
how  exalting  1  But  this  is  too  great  a  subject 
for  the  time  which  remains.  And  yet  it  is  the 
chief  clement  of  the  felicity  of  Heaven. 

The  views  now  given  of  the  futiuie  state 
should  make  it  an  object  of  deep  interest, 
earnest  hope,  constant  pursuit.  Heaven  is, 
in  truth,  a  glorious  reality.  Its  attraction 
should  be  felt  perpetually.  It  should  over- 
come the  force  with  which  this  world  dniwr 
us  to  itself.    Were  there  a  country  on  eartl 
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uniting  all  that  is  beautifol  in  nature,  all  that 
is  great  in  virtue,  genius,  and  the  liberal  arts, 
and  numbering  among  its  citizens  the  most 
illustrious  patriots,  poets,  philosophers,  phi- 
lanthropists of  our  age,  how  eagerly  should 
we  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  it!  And  how 
immeasurably  greater  is  the  attraction  of 
Heaven !  There  live  the  elder  brethren  of 
the  creation,  the  sons  of  the  morning,  who 
sang  for  joy  at  the  creation  of  our  race  ;  there 
the  great  and  good  of  all  ages  and  climes ; 
the  friends,  benefactors,  deliverers,  ornaments 
to  their  race  ;  the  patriarch,  prophet,  apostle, 
and  martyr;  the  true  heroes  of  public,  and 
still  more  of  private,  life  ;  the  father,  mother, 
wife,  husband,  child,  who,  unrecorded  by 
man,  have  walked  before  God  in  the  beauty 
of  love  and  self-sacriticing  virtue.  There  are 
all  who  have  built  up  in  our  hearts  the  power 
of  goodness  and  truth,  the  writers  from  whose 


pages  we  have  received  the  inspiration  of 
pure  and  lofty  sentiments,  the  friends  whose 
countenances  have  shed  light  through  our 
dwellings,  and  peace  and  strength  through 
our  hearts.  There  they  are  leathered  toge- 
ther, safe  from  every  storm,  tnumphant  over 
evU ; — and  they  say  to  us.  Come  and  join  us 
in  our  everlasting  blessedness ;  Come  and 
bear  part  in  our  song  of  praise ;  Share  our 
adoration,  friendship,  progress,  and  works  of 
love.  They  say  to  us,  Cherish  now  in  your 
earthly  life  that  spirit  and  virtue  of  Christ 
which  is  the  beginning  and  dawn  of  Heaven, 
and  we  shall  soon  welcome  you,  with  more 
than  human  friendship,  to  our  own  immor- 
talitv.  Shall  that  voice  speak  to  us  in  \-ain  ? 
Shall  our  worldliness  and  unforsaken  sins 
separate  us,  by  a  gulf  which  cannot  be  passed, 
fronf  the  society  of  Heaven? 


UNITARIAN   CHRISTIANITY: 

Discourse  at  tlie  Ordination  of  the  Rev,  Jared  Sparks. 
Baltimore,  1819. 


X  THBS.  t.  9z  :  "  Prore  »n  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is 

roou7 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  occasion 
not  only  justify,  but  seem  to  demand,  a 
departure  from  the  course  generally  followed 
by  preachers  at  the  introduction  of  a  brother 
into  the  sacred  office.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of 
the  nature,  design,  duties,  and  advantages  of 
the  Christian  ministry ;  and  on  these  topics  I 
should  now  be  happy  to  insist,  did  I  not 
remember  that  a  minister  is  to  be  given  this 
day  to  a  religious  society  whose  peculiarities 
of  opinion  have  drawn  upon  them  much  re- 
mark, and,  may  I  not  add,  much  reproach  ? 
Many  good  minds,  many  sincere  Clirislians, 
I  am  aware,  are  apprehensive  that  the  solem- 
nities of  thb  day  are  to  give  a  degree  of 
influence  to  principles  which  they  deem  false 
and  injurious.  The  fears  and  anxieties  of 
such  men  I  respect ;  and,  believing  that  they 
are  groimded  in  part  on  mistake,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  some  of  the  distinguishing 
opinions  of  that  class  of  Christians  in  our 
country  who  are  known  to  sympathize  with 
this  religious  society.  I  must  ask  your 
patiepce,  for  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be 
despatched  in  a  narrow  compass.  I  must  also 
ask  vou  to  remember  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exhibit*  in  a  single  discotu^e,  our  views  of 
every  doctrine  of  Revelation,  much  less  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  are  known  to 


subsist  among  ourselves.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  topics  on  which  our  sentiments  have 
been  misrepresented,  or  which  distinguish  us 
most  widely  from  others.  May  I  not  hope  to 
be  heard  with  candoiu-  ?  God  deliver  us  all 
from  prejudice  and  unkindness,  and  fill  us 
with  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue  ! 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under 
which  my  thoughts  will  be  arranged.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  unfold,  ist,  The  principles  which 
we  adopt  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  And 
andly.  Some  of  tlic  doctrines  which  the 
Scriptures,  so  interpreted,  seem  to  us  clearly 
to  express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  records 
of  God's  successive  revelations  to  mankind, 
and  particularly  of  the  last  and  most  perfect 
revelation  of  his  will  by  Jesus  Christ.  What- 
ever doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  clearly  taught 
in  the  Scriptiures.  we  receive  without  reserve 
or  exception.  We  do  not,  however,  attach 
equal  importance  to  all  the  books  in  this 
collection.  Our  religion,  we  believe,  lies 
chiefly  in  the  New  Testament.  The  dispen- 
sation of  Moses,  compared  with  that  of 
Jesus,  we  consider  as  adapted  to  the  child- 
hood of  the  hiunan  race,  a  preparation  for  a 
nobler  system,  and  chiefly  useful  iu>w  as 
serving  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  Christitai 
Scriptures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Masttf  of 
Christians,  and  whatever  he  taught,  dlbcc 
during  his  personal.ministiy  or  by  bis  ins|ured 
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Apostles,  we  regard  as  of  divine  authority, 
and  profess  to  make  the  rule  of  our  lives. 

This  authority  which  we  give  to  the  Scrip- 
tures is  a  reason,  we  conceive,  for  studying 
thl)^  with  peculiar  care,  and  for  inquiring 
aniiously  into  the  principles  of  interpretation 
by  ^hich  their  true  meaning  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  principles  adopted  by  the  class 
of  Christians  in  whose  name  I  speak  need  to 
be  Explained,  because  they  are  often  mis- 
understood. We  arc  particularly  accused  of 
maldng  an  unwarrantable  use  of  reason  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scriptiu^.  We  are  said 
to  exalt  reason  above  revelation,  to  prefer 
our  own  wisdom  to  God's.  Loose  and  un- 
defined charges  of  this  kind  are  circulated  so 
freely,  that  we  think  it  due  to  ourselves,  and 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  express  our  views 
with  some  particularity. 

Our  leading  principle  in  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture is  this,  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  written 
for  men,  in  the  language  of  men,  and  that 
its  meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  other  books.  We  believe  that 
God,  when  He  speaks  to  the  human  race, 
conforms,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  the  established 
rules  of  speaking  and  writing.  How  else 
would  the  Scriptures  avail  us  more  than  if 
communicated  in  an  unknown  tongue? 

Now  all  books  and  all  conversation  require 
in  the  reader  or  hearer  the  constant  exercise 
of  reason ;  or  their  true  import  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  continual  comparison  and  infe- 
rence. Human  language,  you  well  know, 
admits  various  interpretations ;  and  every 
word  and  every  sentence  must  be  modified 
and  explained  according  to  the  subject  which 
is  disctissed,  according  to  the  purposes,  feel- 
ings, circumstances,  and  principles  of  the 
writer,  and  according  to  the  genius  and 
idioms  of  the  language  which  he  uses. 
These  are  acknowledge  principles  in  the 
interpretation  of  human  writings ;  and  a  man 
whose  words  we  should  explam  without  re- 
ference to  these  principles  would  reproach  us 
justly  with  a  criminal  want  of  candour,  and 
an  intention  of  obscuring  or  distorting  his 
meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  written  in  a  language  and 
style  of  its  own.  did  it  consist  of  words  which 
admit  but  a  single  sense,  and  of  sentences 
whc^Iy  detached  from  each  other,  there  would 
be  no  place  for  the  principles  now  laid  down. 
We  ocmM  not  reason  about  it  as  about  other 
writings.  But  such  a  book  would  be  of 
little  worth ;  and  perhaps,  of  all  books,  the 
Scriptures  correspond  least  to  this  descrip- 
tion. The  Word  of  God  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  same  hand  which  we  see  in  his  works. 
It  has  infinite  connections  and  dependences. 
Every  proposition  is  linked  with  others,  and 
b  to  be  compared  with  others,  that  its  full 
and  precise  import  may  be  understood.    No- 


thing stands  alone.  The  New  Testament  is 
built  on  the  Old.  The  Christian  dispensation 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  vast  scheme  of  providence,  requir- 
ing great  extent  of  view  in  the  reader.  Still 
more,  the  Bible  treats  of  subjects  on  which 
we  receive  ideas  from  other  sources  besides 
itself— such  subjects  as  the  nature,  passions, 
relations,  and  duties  of  man  ;  and  it  expects 
us  to  restrain  and  modify  its  language  by  the 
known  truths  which  observation  and  experi- 
ence furnish  on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book  which  de- 
mands a  more  frequent  exercise  of  reason 
than  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  remarks 
now  made  on  its  infinite  connections,  we  may 
obser\'e,  that  its  style  nowhere  affects  the  pre- 
cision of  science  or  the  accuracy  of  definition. 
Its  language  is  singularly  glowing,  bold,  and 
figurative,  demanding  more  frequent  depar- 
tures from  the  literal  sense  than  that  of  our 
own  age  and  country,  and  consequently  de- 
manding more  continual  exercise  of  judgment. 
We  find,  too,  that  the  different  portions  of 
this  book,  instead  of  being  confined  to  general 
truths,  refer  perpetually  to  the  times  when 
they  were  written,  to  states  of  society,  to 
modes  of  thinking,  to  controversies  in  the 
church,  to  feelings  and  usages  which  have 
passed  away,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  are  constantly  in  danger  of  extend- 
ing to  all  times  and  places  what  was  of  tem- 
porary and  local  application.— We  find,  too, 
that  some  of  these  books  are  strongly  marked 
by  the  genius  and  character  of  their  respec- 
tive ^vriters,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  so 
guide  the  Apostles  as  to  suspend  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  minds,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  their  feelings,  and  of  the  influences  under 
which  they  were  placed,  is  one  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  understanding  their  writings.  With 
these  views  of  the  Bible,  we  feel  it  our  bounden 
duty  to  exercise  our  reason  upon  it  perpetu- 
ally, to  compare,  to  infer,  to  look  beyond  the 
letter  to  the  spirit,  to  seek  in  the  nattire  of 
the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the  writer  his  true 
meaning ;  and,  in  general,  to  make  use  of  what 
is  known  for  explaining  what  is  difficult,  and 
for  discovering  new  truths. 

Need  I  descend  to  particulars  to  prove  that 
the  Scriptures  demand  the  exercise  of  reason  ? 
Take,  for  example,  the  style  in  which  they  . 
generally  speak  of  God,  and  observe  how 
habitually  they  apply  to  Him  human  pas- 
sions and  organs.  Recollect  the  declarations 
of  Christ,  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace 
but  a  sword;  that  unless  we  eat  his  flesh 
and  drink  his  blood  we  have  no  life  in  us; 
that  we  must  hate  father  and  mother,  and 
pluck  out  the  right  eye ;  and  a  vast  number 
of  passages  equally  bold  and  unlimited. 
Recollect  the  un<^ualified  manner  in  which 
it  is  said  of  Christians  that  they  possess  all 
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:i   me  veroai  coauRaiciion    ueiwccn  meniai  tvlmis^  oi  rcaM^omg,  lur  ^acrincing  ti 

i  James,  and  the  apparent  clashing  of  plain  to  the  obscure,  and  the  general  straii^ 

rts  of  Pauls  writings  with  the  general  Scripture  to  a  scanty  number  of  insulated  tel* 

5  and  end  of  Christianity.     I  might  We  object  strongly  to  the  contempt^ 


i  or  J 
thisi 
iies-l 
dccJ 
irk|| 


things,  know  all  things,  and  can  do  all  things,    so  abundantly,  but  for  violatmg  the  fund^ 
Recollect  the  verbal  contradiction  between    mental  rules  of  reasoning,  for  sacrificing  tl 
Paul  and  " 
some  parts 

doctrines  and  end  of  Christianity.     I  might       We  object  strongly  to  the  contempt' 
extend  the  enumeration  indefinitely;  and  who   manner    in  which    human    reason    is 
does  not  see  that  we  must  limit  all  these  pas-   spoken  of  by  our   adversaries,   becai 
iages  by  the  known  attributes  of  God,  of  Jesus    leads,   we  believe,   to  universal   scepti 
Christ,  and  of  human  nature,  and  by  the  cir-    If  reason  be  so  dreadfully  darkened  " 
cujnstances  under  which  they  were  written,  so   fall  that  its  most  decisive  judgments  o 
as  to  give  the  language  a  quite  different  import   gion  are  unworthy  of  trust,  then  Christi: 
from  what  it  wouki  require  had  it  been  ap-   and  even  natural  theology,  must  be 
plied  to  diflferent  beings,  or  used  in  different   doned ;   for    the  existence    and  veracity^ 
connections  ?  God,  and  the  divine  original  of  Christi^iQity, 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  are  conclusions  of  reason,  and  must  sta/|d  or 
sense  we  make  use  of  reason  in  interpreting  fall  with  it.  If  revelation  be  at  war  with  th 
Scripture.  From  a  variety  of  possible  inter-  faculty,  it  subverts  itself,  for  the  great  ques-] 
pretations  we  select  that  which  accords  with  tion  of  its  truth  is  left  by  God  to  be  de^d 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  state  of  the  at  the  bar  of  reason.  It  is  worthy  of  i-emark 
writer,  with  the  connection  of  the  passage,  how  nearly  the  bigot  and  the  sceptic  approach  J 
with  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  with  me  Both  would  annihilate  our  confidence  in  our 
known  character  and  will  of  God,  and  with  faculties,  and  both  throw  doubt  and  confusion 
the  obvious  and  acknowledged  laws  of  nature,  over  every  truth.  We  honoiu*  revelation  too 
In  other  words,  we  believe  that  God  never  highly  to  make  it  the  antagonist  of  reason, 
contradicts  in  one  part  of  Scripture  what  He  or  to  believe  that  it  caUs  us  to  renour  je  our 
teaches  in  another;  and  never  contradicts  in    highest  powers. 

revelation  what  He  teaches  in  his  works  and       We  indeed  grant  that  the  use  of  reason  in 
providence.     And  we  therefore  distrust  every   religion  is  accompanied  with  datiger.      But 
interpretation  which,  after  deliberate  atten-   we  ask  any  honest  man  to  look  back  on  the 
tion,  seems  repugnant  to  any  established  truth,    history  of  the  church,  and  say  whether  the 
We  reason  about  the  Bible  precisely  as  civi-   renunciation  of  it  be  not  still  more  dangerous? 
lians  do  about  the  constitution  under  which    Besides,  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  men  reason  as  j 
we  live;  who,  you  know,  are  accustomed  to   erroneously  on  all  subjects  as  on  relig^jn.^ 
limit  one  provision  of  that  venerable  instru-   Who  does  not  know  the  wild  and  groundless^ 
ment  by  others,  and  to  fix  the  precise  import    theories  which  have  been  framed  in  physical  J 
of   its  parts   by  inquiring  into  its  general   and  political  science?    But  who  ever  sup- 1 
spirit,  into  the  intentions  of  its  authors,  and   posed  that  we  must  cease  to  exercise  reason  ^ 
into  the  prevalent  feelings,  impressions,  and   on  nature  and   society  because   men    have 
circuntistances  of  the  time  when  it  was  framed,    erred  for   ages  in  explaining   them  ?      We 
Without  these  principles  of  interpretation,  we    grant    that    the    passions    continually,    ap* 
frankly  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  defend   sometimes  fatally,  disturb  the  rational  fao*  "* 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.     Deny   in  its  inquiries  into  revelation.  The  ambiti**^ 
us  this  latitude,  and  we  must  abandon  this   contrive  to  find  doctrines  in  the  Bible  ii3oo 
book  to  its  enemies.  favoiu:  their  love  of  dominion.     The  }^^ 

We  do  not  announce  these  principles  as  and  dejected  discover  there  a  gloomy. sy?***^ 
original,  or  peculiar  to  ourselves.  All  Chris-  and  the  mystical  and  fanatical  a  v>  5*»«  >»• 
tians  occasionally  adopt  them,  not  excepting  theology.  The  vicious  can  find  exajf^^^^^j 
those  who  most  vehemently  decry  them  when  assertions  on  which  to  build  the  hj|p  goo*^ 
they  happen  to  menace  some  favotuite  article  late  repentance,  or  of  acceptance  on  ^9SP* 
of  their  creed.  All  Christians  are  compelled  terms.  The  falsely  refined  contrive  to  light: 
to  use  them  in  their  controversies  with  infidels,  on  doctrines  which  have  not  been  settled  d| 
All  sects  employ  them  in  their  warfare  with  vulgar  handling.  But  the  passions  do  .net 
one  another.  All  willingly  avail  themselves  distract  the  reason  in  religious  any  morib  than 
of  reason  when  it  can  be  pressed  into  the  in  other  inquiries  which  excite  strong  and 
service  of  their  own  party,  and  only  com-  general  interest;  and  this  faculty,  of  ooruxr: 
plain  of  it  when  its  weapons  wound  them-  quence,  is  not  to  be  renounced  in  religion. 
selves.  None  reason  more  frequently  than  unless  we  are  prepared  to  discard  it  univer- 
those  from  whom  we  differ.  It  is  astonish-  sally.  The  true  inference  from  the  almost 
ing  what  a  fabric  they  rear  from  a  few  slight  endless  errors  which  have  darkened  tbedpgy 
hints  about  the  fall  of  our  first  parents ;  and  is.  not  that  we  are  to  neglect  and  disparage 
how  ingeniously  they  extract  from  detached  oiur  powers,  but  to  exert  them  more  paiieacly, 
passages  mysterious  doctrines  about  the  divine  circumspectly,  uprightly  ;  the  worst  ervots. 
nature.   We  do  not  blame  them  for  reasoning  after  all,  having  sprung  up  in  that  ^qp*^ 
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/  governed.    We  believe,  on  the  other  h and, 
jit  one  of  the  great  excellences  of  Chris- 
ity  is  that  it  does  not  deal  in  minute  regu- 
tvi,>n,  but  that,  having  given  broad  views  of 
thei  ^^^  enjoined  a  pure  and  disinterested 
QQj^  it  leaves  us  to  apply  these  rules  and 
tw  fy|S  this  spirit  according  to  the  prompt- 
tajner^  the  divine  monitor  within  us,  and 
of  CP^  ^^   ^^®   elaims    and    exigencies 
l)e  Je   ever-varying   conditions   in   which 
xQK^re    placed.    We    believe,    too,    that 
miction  u  not  intended  to  supersede  God's 
'       ■<u?r,j»odes  of  instruction ;  that  it  b  not  in- 
tend^ to  drown,  but  to  make  more  audible, 
the  voice  of  nature.     Now,  nature  dictates 
^he  propriety  of  such  an  act  as  we  are  this 
iay    assembled    to    perform.    Nature    has 
liways  taught  men,  on  the  completion  of  an 
i     xnportaftit  structure,  designed  for  public  and 
[   lasting  'good,  to  solemnize   its  first  appro- 
priation to  the  purpose   for  which  it  was 
■'  freared  by  some  special  service.    To  us,  there 
i  wis  a  sacredness  in  this  moral  instinct,  in  this 
[Claw  written  on  the  heart;  and  in  listening 
[•reverently  to  God's  dictates,  however  con- 
•  Tcyed,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  enjoy  his 
acceptance  and  blessing. 

I  nave  said  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     But  in 
the  present  state  01  the  Christian  church, 
these  words  are  not  as  definite  as  they  one 
day  will  be.    This  Gospel  is  variously  in- 
terpreted.    It  is  preached  in  various  forms. 
.     Christendom  is  parcelled   out  into  various 
V  sects.    When,  therefore,  we  see  a  new  house 
^  of  worship  reared,  the  question  immediately 
^    arises,   To  what  mode  of  teaching   Chris- 
tianity is  it  to  be  devoted?     I  need  not  tell 
my  hearers,  that  this  house  has  been 
by  that  class  of  Christians  who  are 
Unitarians,  and  that  the  Gospel  will 
l)e  taught  as  interpreted  by  that  body  of 
:rs.     This  you  all  know ;  but  perhaps 
«nt  have  not  attached  a  very  precise 
g  to  the  word  by  which  our  particular 
Christianity  are  designated.     Uni- 
been  made  a  term  of  so  much 
and  lias  been  uttered  in  so  many 
of  alarm,    horror,   indignation,    and 
scorn,  that  to  many  it  gives  only  a  vague  im- 
ipression  of  something  monstrotis.   impious, 
unutterably  perilous.    To  such  I  would  say, 
that  this  doctrine,  which  is  considered  by 
»me  as  the  last  and  most  perfect  invention 
Satan,   the  consummation  of   his    blas- 
phemies,   the   most   cunning  weapon    ever 
forged  in  the  fires  of  hell,  amounts  to  this,— 
That  there  is  One  God,  even  the  Father ;  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this  One  God,  but  his 
son  and  messenger,  who  derived  all  his  powers 
and  glories  from  the  Universal  Parent,  and 
who  came  into  the  world  not  to  claim  supreme 
Jujoaage  for  himself,  but  to  cany  up  the  soul 


to  his  Father  as  the  Only  Divine  Person,  the 
Only  Ultimate  Object  of  religious  worship. 
To  us,  this  doctrine  seenis  not  to  have  sprung 
from  hell,  but  to  have  descended  from  the 
throne  of  God,  and  to  invite  and  attract  us 
tliither.  To  us,  it  seems  to  come  from  the 
Scriptures,  with  a  voice  loud  as  the  soimd  of 
many  waters,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as  if 
Jesus,  in  a  bodily  form,  were  pronouncing  it 
distinctly  in  our  ears.  To  this  doctrine,  and 
to  Christianity  interpreted  in  consistency  with 
it,  we  dedicate  this  building. 

That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doctrine, 
we  do  not  conceal.  It  is  a  treasure  which 
we  wish  not  to  confine  to  ourselves,  which  we 
dare  not  lock  up  in  our  own  breasts.  We 
regard  it  as  given  to  us  for  others,  as  well  as 
for  ourselves.  We  should  rejoice  to  spread 
it  through  this  great  city,  to  carry  it  into  every 
dwelling,  and  to  send  it  far  and  wide  to  the 
remotest  setdements  of  our  country.  Am  I 
asked  why  we  wish  this  diffusion  ?  We  dare 
not  say  that  we  are  in  no  degree  influenced  by 
sectanan  feeling ;  for  we  see  it  raging  around 
us,  and  we  should  be  more  than  men  were 
we  wholly  to  escape  an  epidemic  passion. 
We  do  hope,  however,  that  our  main  purpose 
and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but  to  promote  a 
piurer  and  nobler  piety  than  now  prevails. 
We  are  not  induced  to  spread  our  opinions 
by  the  mere  conviction  that  they  are  true; 
for  there  are  many  truths,  historical,  meta- 
physical, scientific,  literary,  which  we  have  no 
anxiety  to  propagate.  We  regard  them  as 
the  highest,  most  important,  most  efficient 
truths,  and  therefore  demanding  a  firm  testi- 
mony and  earnest  efforts  to  make  them  known. 
In  thus  speaking,  we  do  not  mean  that  we 
regard  our  peculiar  views  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion. Far  n-om  us  be  this  spirit  of  exclusion, 
the  very  spirit  of  antichrist,  the  worst  of  all 
the  delusions  of  Popery  and  of  Protestantism. 
We  hold  nothing  to  be  essential  but  the 
simple  and  supreme  dedication  of  the  mind, 
heart,  and  life  to  God  and  to  his  vnXL  This 
inward  and  practical  devotedness  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  we  are  assured,  is  attained 
and  accepted  under  all  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
favoured  by  that  truth-which  we  maintain, 
as  by  no  other  system  of  faith.  We  regard 
Unitarianism  as  peculiarly  the  friend  of  in- 
ward, living,  practical  religion.  For  this  we 
value  it—for  this  we  would  spread  it ;  and  we 
desire  none  to  embrace  it  but  such  as  shall 
seek  and  derive  from  it  this  celestial  influence. 

This  character  and  property  of  Unitarian 
Christianity,  its  fitness  to  promote  true,  deep, 
and  living  piety,  being  our  chief  ground  of 
attachment  to  it,  and  our  chief  motive  for 
dedicating  this  house  to  its  inculcation,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  make  this  the  topic 
of  my  present  discourse.    I  do  not  propose 
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to  prove  the  truth  of  Unitarianism  by  Scrip-  where  we  live,  books,  events,  the  pleasure 

tural  authorities,  for  this  argument  would  and  business  of  life,  the  outward  creation, 

exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermon,  but  to  show  our   phvsical   temperament,    and   hmumer- 

its  superior  tendency  to  form  an  elevated  able  other  causes,  are   perpetually  poiulog 

religious  character.  If.  however,  this  position  in    upon    the  soul   thoughts,    views,  «iid 

can  be  sustained,  I  shall  have  contributed  no  emotions ;     and    these    influences    an   so 

weak  argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  our  complicated,  so  peculiariy  combined  |l  the 

views;  for  the  chief  purpose  of  Christianity  case  of  every  individual,  and  so  modififed  by 

undoubtedly  is  to  promote  piety,  to  bring  us  the  original  susceptibilities  and  constivioa 

to  God,  to  fill  our  souls  with  that  Great  of  every  mind,  that  on  no  subject  is  ttere 

Being,  to  make  us  aUve  to  Him  ;  and  a  reli-  greater  uncertainty  than  on  the  formatuAoC 

gious  ^tem  can  carry  no  more  authentic  character.    To  determine  the  precipe  op^r? 

marie  of  a  divine  original,  than  its  obvious,  tion  of  a  rehgious  opinion  amidst  thisfliost  c^ 

direct,  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  quicken  influences,  surpasses  human  power.    A  ^reat 

and  raise  the  mind  to  its  Creator.    In  speak-  truth  may  be  completely  neutralised  by  the 

iag  Uius  of  Unitarian  Christianity  as  pro-  countless  impressions  and  excitements  which 

moting  piety,  I  ought  to  observe  that  I  use  the  mind  receives  from  other  sources ;  apd  scf 

tkis  word  in  its  proper  and  highest  sense.     I  a  great  error  may  be  disarmed  of  much  of  it^ 

mean  not  everything  which  b^rsthe  name  of  power  by  the  superior  energy  of  other  anC 

piety,  for  under  this  title  superstition,  fanati-  better  views,  of  early  habits,  and  of  virtuoutt 

cism,  and  formahty  are  walking  abroad  and  examples.    Nothing  is  more  common  than  \3 

c  kuming  respect.     I  mean  not  an  anxious  see  a  doctrine  believed  without  swaying  the 

fname  of  mind,  not  abject  and  slavish  fear,  wilL     Its  efficacy  depends,  not  on  the  assc&r' 

not  a  dread  of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of  forms,  of  the  intellect,  but  on  the  place  which  it* 

not  church-going,  not  loud  profession,  not  occupies  in  the  thoughts,  on  the  distinctness  v 

severe  censure  of  others'  irreligion;  but  fiUal  and  vividness  with  which  it  is  concdved,  on 

love  and  reverence  towards  God,   habitual  its  association  with  our  common  ideas,  on  its 

gratitude,  cheerful  trust,   ready  obedience,  frequency  of  recurrence,  and  on  its  command 

and,  though  last  not  least,  an  imitation  of  of  the  attention,  without  which  it  has  no  life, 

the  ever-active  and  unbounded  benevolence  Accordingly,  pernicious  opinions  are  not  sel* 

of  the  Creator.  dom  held  by  men  of  the  most  illustrious 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires  me  to  virtue.     I  mean  not,  then,  in  oommendini^  ^^ 

-  we^eak  with  great  freedom  of  diflierent  systems  conde4nning  systems,  to  pass  sentence  on  their 

^Uim' rcUgion.    Butletmenotbemisimderstood.  professors.    I  know  the  power  of  the  mind 

".  Sneet  not  the  uncharitableness  which  I  con-  to  select  from  a  multifarious  system,  for  its 

Vbf  ^mn  be  lightly  laid  to  my  charge.    Let  it  habitual  use,    those   features   or  principles 

^^pit  remembered  that  I  speak  only  of  systems,  which  are  generous,  pure,  and  eimobling,  and 

"Sitot  of  those  who  embrace  them.     In  setting  by  these  to  sustain  its  spiritual  life  amidst 

y'^irath  with  all  simpUcity  what  seem  to  me  the  the  nominal  profession  of  many  errors.     I  ^ 

'  'Wiiod  or  bad  tendencies  of  doctrines,  I  have  know  that  a  creed  is  one  thing  as  written  h 

-  Vaat  a  thought  of  giving  standards  or  measures  a  book,  and  aiK>ther  as  it  exists  in  the  mHb 

'•  Jir  which  to  estimate  the  virtue  or  vice  of  of  its  advocates.     In  the  book,  all  the  ac- 

'^,)s  eir  professors.    Nothing  would  be  more  trines  appear  in  equally  strong  and  Icj^ 

^  '^oiust  than  to  decide  on  men's  characters  Unes.     In  the  mind,  many  are  faintly  trdbd 

H(e  their  peculiarities  of  faith;    and   the  and  seldom  recurred  to.  whilst  others «f^ in* 

'^^nis^*    *"*•    ^"*^^  peculiarities  are  not  scribed  as  with  sunbeams,  and  are  the  tflosen, 

!     onlv  cavj^SJ^^****^^  impress  and  determine  constant  lights  of  the  soul.    Hence,  ^  good 

lit  mind     Ourn9ftei!H£  ^  exposed  to  innumer-  men  of  opposiiig  denominations,  a  real  ^tSKtL 

leotherinfluencesTr^/indeedamanwereto  ment  may  subsist  as  to  their  vital  principled 

ow  nothing  but  his  c?s>eed,  were  to  meet  of  faith;  and  amidst  the  division  of  tongues. 

t^Ano human  beings  bul^.  those  who  adopt  there  may  be  unity  of  soul,  and  the  same^ 

or  that  it 

;  nis  crecw  »»w.w  .--  ,  -  .  tendencies  ara^/ 

-  d  to  exclude  every  other  objectV  of  thought—  always  bad.  But  I  mean  that  these  tendencies 

\\.  his   character  might  be  e.'^xpected  to  exert  themselves  amidst  so  many  countcract- 

iwer  to  it  with  great  precision.*?,    But  our  ing  influences,  and  that  injiuious  opinions  so 

i  isator  has  not  shut  us  up  in  so>»  narrow  a  often  lie  dead  throtigh  the  want  of  mixture 

«;<  hool.     The  mind  is  exposed  to  i.in  infinite  with  the   common   thoughts,    through    the 

Variety  of  influences,  and  these  are  Multiply-  mind  s  not  absorbing  them,  and  changing 

\^^  *  With  the  progress  of  society.    Ec^ucation,  them  into  its  own  substance,  that  the  highest 

I'  '^tndship,  neighbourhood,  public  Ojpinion,  respect  may  and  ought  to  be  cherished  fjor 

tl  \  state  of  society,  **  the  genius  of  the^iace  "  men  in  whose  creed  we  find  much  to  disj^J 
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pfove^    In  this  discourse  I  shall  speak  freely,  gains  strength  for  ever.     It  enriches  itself  by 

and  some  may  say  severely,  of  Trinitarianism;  every  new  view  of  God's  word  and  works; 

but  I  love  and  honour  not  a  few  of  its  advo-  gathers  tribute  from  all  regions  and  all  ages ; 

cates;   and  in  opposing  what  I  deem  their  and  attracts  into  itself  all  the  rays  of  beauty, 

error,  I  would  on  no  account  detract  from  glory,  and  joy,  in  the  material  and  spiritual 

their  worth.     After  these  remarks,   I  hope  creation. 

that  the  language  of  earnest  discussion  and  My  hearers,  as  you  would  feel  the  full  in- 
strong  conviction  will  not  be  construed  into  fluence  of  God  upon  your  souls,  guard  sacredly, 
the  want  of  that  charity  which  I  acknowledge  keep  unobscined  and  xmsuUied,  that  funda- 
as  the  first  grace  of  our  religion.  mental  and  glorious  truth,  that  there  is  one, 
I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  and  onlvone.  Almighty  Agent  in  the  universe, 
superiority  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  as  a  one  Infinite  Father.    Let  this  truth  dwell  in 
^^   means  of  promoting  a  deep  and  noble  pietv.  me  in  its  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and  I  have 
I.  Unitarianism  is  a  system  most  favourable  the  spring  and  nutriment  of  an  ever-growing 
to  piety,  because  it  presents  to  the  mind  one,  piety.    I  have  an  object  for  my  mind  towards 
and  only  one,  Infinite  Person  to  whom  supreme  which  all  things  bear  me.    I  know  whither  to 
^  homage  is  to  be  paid.     It  does  not  weaken  go  in  all  trial,  whom  to  bless  in  all  joy,  whom 
Che  energy  of  religious  sentiment  by  dividing  to  adore  in  all  I  behold.    But  let  three  per- 
it  among  various  objects.    It  collects  and  con-  sons  claim  from  me  supreme  homage,  and 
centxates  the  soul  on    one  Father  of  im-  claim  it  on  diiferent  grounds,  one  for  sending 
bounded,  undivided,  unrivalled  glory.    To  and  another  for  coming  to  my  relief,  and  I 
Him  it  teaches  the  mind  to  rise  through  all  am  divided,  distracted,  perplexed.    My  frail 
beings.   Around  Him  it  gathers  all  the  splen-  intellect  is  overborne.   Instead  of  one  Father, 
dours  of  the  universe.    To  Him  it  teaches  us  on  whose  arm  I  can  rest,  my  mind  is  torn 
to  ascribe  whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold,  from   object  to  object,  and  I  tremble  lest, 
the  t>eauty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  the  among  so  manv  claimants  of  supreme  love,  I 
litieral  gilts  of  Providence,  the  capacities  of  should  withhold  from  one  or  another  his  due. 
the  soul,  the  bonds  of  society,  and  especially  II.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favour- 
the  liches  of  grace  and  redemption,  the  mis-  able  to  piety,  because  it  holds  forth  and  pre- 
sion,  axxi  poveis,  and  beneficent  influences  of  serves  inviolate  the  spirituality  of  God.  "  God 
Jesus  Chnst.    All  happiness  it  traces  up  to  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
the  Father,  as  the  sole  source ;  and  the  mind,  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."    It  is  of 
which  these  riews  have  penetrated,  through  great  importance  to  the  progress  and  elevation 
tlUs  intiniate  association  of  everythin|^  excit-  of  the  religious  principle  that  we  should  refine 
faig  and  exalting  in  the  universe  with  one  more  and  more  our  conceptions  of  God ;  that 
Infinite  Parent,  can  and  does  offer  itself  up  to  we  should  separate  from  Him  all  material 
Him  with  the  intensest  and  profoundest  love  properties,  and  whatever  is  limited  or  imper- 
of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.    The  feet  in  our  own  nature;  that  we  should  regard 
Trinitarian  indeed   professes  to  believe   in  Him  as  a  pure  intelligence,  an  unmixed  and 
one  God,  and  means  to  hold  fast  this  truth,  infinite   Mind.    When   it  pleased  God   to 
3ut  three  persons,  having  distinctive  quali-  select   the  Jewish   people  and  place  them 
ties  and  relatk>ns,  of  whom  one  is  sent  and  under  miraculous  interpositions,  one  of  the 
another  the  sender,  one  is  given  and  another  first  precepts  given  them  was,  that  they  should 
the  giwcr,  of  whom  one  intercedes  and  another  not  represent  God  under  any  bodily  form,  any 
hears  the  intercession,  of  whom  one  takes  flesh  graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  creature. 
and  another  never  becomes  incarnate,— three  Next  came  Christianity,  which  had  this  as 
persons,  thus  discriminated,  are  as  truly  three  one  of  its  great  objects,  to  render  religion  still 
objects  of  the  mind  as  if  they  were  acknow-  more  spiritual,  by  abolishing  the  ceremonial 
leered  to  be  separate  divinities;  and,  from  the  and  outward  worship  of  former  times,  and  by 
principles  of  our  nature,  they  cannot  act  on  the  discarding  those  grosser  modes  of  describing 
niad  as  deeply  and  powerfully  as  one  Infinite  God  through  which  the  ancient  prophets  had 
l^non,  to  whose  sole  goodness  all  happiness  sought  to  impress  an  unrefined  people. 
B  ascribed.    To  multiply  infinite  objects  for      Now,  Unitarianism  concxus  with  this  sab- 
tfae  heart  is  to  distract  it.    To  scatter  the  fime  moral  purpose  of  God.    It  asserts  his 
stttentioa  among  three  equal  persons  is  to  im-  spirituality.    It  approaches  Him  under  no 
pBtr  the  power  of  each.    The  more  strict  and  Ixxlily  form,  but  as  a  pure  spirit,  as  the 
absolnte  the  unity  of  God,  the  more  easily  and  infinite  and   the  universal   Mind.     On  the 
intimatety  all  the  impressions  and  emotions  other  hand,  it  is  the  direct  influence  of  Trini- 
of  piety  flow  together,  and  are  condensed  into  tarianism  to  materialize  men's  conceptions  of 
one  f^onnng  thought,  one  thrilling  love.    No  God ;  and,  in  truth,  this  system  is  a  relapse 
laflguage  can  express  the  absorbing  ener^  of  into  the  error  of  the  rudest  and  earliest  ages, 
tfie  thought  of  one  Infinite  Father.     When  into  the  worship  of  a  corporeal  God.    Its 
vUnttf  implanted  in  the  soul,  it  grows  and  leading  feature  is  the  doctrine  of  a  God 
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clothed  with  a  body,  and  acting  and  speaking 
through  a  material  frame,— of  the  Infinite 
Divinity  d3dng  on  a  cross  ;  a  doctrine  which 
in  earthliness  reminds  us  of  the  mythology  of 
the  rudest  pagans,  and  which  a  pious  Jew,  in 
the  twilight  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  would 
have  shrunk  from  with  horror.  It  seems  to 
me  no  small  objection  to  the  Trinity,  that  it 
supposes  God  to  take  a  body  in  the  later  and 
more  improved  ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is 
plain  that  such  a  manifestation,  if  needed  at 
all,  was  peculiarly  required  in  the  infancy  of 
the  race.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  in 
debasing  the  idea  of  God.  in  associating  with 
the  Divinity  human  passions  and  infirmities, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  much  elucidation.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  became  incarnate.  God  may  be  said 
to  be  a  material  being,  on  the  same  general 
ground  on  which  this  is  affirmed  of  man ;  for 
man  is  material  only  by  the  tmion  of  the 
mind  with  the  body;  and  the  very  meaning 
of  incarnation  is  that  God  took  a  body, 
through  which  He  acted  and  spoke,  as  the 
human  soul  operates  through  its  corporeal 
organs.  Every  bodily  affection  may  thus  be 
ascribed  to  God.  Accordingly  the  Trinitarian, 
in  his  most  solemn  act  of  aidoration,  is  heard 
to  pray  in  these  appalling  words  :  "  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us ;  bv  the  mystery  of  thy  holy 
incarnation,  by  thy  noly  nativity  and  circum- 
cision, by  thy  baptism,  fasting,  and  tempta- 
tion, by  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by 
thy  cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us."  Now  I  ask  you  to  judge,  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  whether  to  wor- 
shippers, who  adore  their  God  for  his  wounds 
and  tears,  his  agony,  and  blood,  and  sweat, 
the  ideas  of  corporeal  existence  and  human 
suffering  will  not  predominate  over  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  purely  spiritual  essence;  whether 
the  mind,  in  clinging  to  the  man,  will  not 
lose  the  God ;  whether  a  surer  method  for 
depressing  and  adulterating  the  pure  thought 
of  the  Divinity  could  have  been  devised. 
That  the  Trinitarian  is  unconscious  of  this  in- 
fluence of  his  faith,  I  know,  nor  do  I  charge 
it  on  him  as  a  crime.  Still  it  exists,  and  can- 
not be  too  much  deplored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  human 
nature  and  their  creed,  have  sought  by 
paintinff  and  statuary  to  bring  their  ima- 
gined God  before  their  e^es  ;  and  have  thus 
obtained  almost  as  vivid  impressions  of  Him 
as  if  they  had  lived  with  Him  on  the  earth. 
The  Protestant  condemns  them  for  usinjf 
these  similitudes  and  representations  in  their 
worship:  but,  if  a  Trinitarian,  he  does  so  to 
his  own  condenonation.  For  if.  as  he  believes, 
it  was  once  a  duty  to  bow  in  adoration  before 
the  living  body  of  his  incarnate  God,  what 
possible  guilt  can  there  be  in  worshipping 
before  the  pictured  or  sculptured  memorial  of 


the  same  being  ?  Christ's  body  may  as  truly 
be  represented  by  the  artist  as  any  other 
human  form ;  ana  its  image  may  be  used  as 
effectually  and  properly  as  that  of  an  ancient 
sage  or  hero,  to  recall  him  with  vividness 
to  the  mind.'— Is  it  said  that  God  has 
expressly  forbidden  the  use  of  images  in 
our  worship  ?  But  why  was  that  prohibition 
laid  on  the  Jews?  For  this  express  reason, 
that  God  had  not  presented  Himself  to  them 
in  any  form  which  admitted  of  representation. 
Hear  the  language  of  Moses :  "Take  good 
heed  lest  ye  make  you  a  graven  image,  for 
ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day 
that  the  Lord  spoke  unto  you  in  Horeb  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire."*  If,  since  that 
period,  God  has  taken  a  body,  then  the 
reason  of  the  prohibition  has  ceased ;  and  if 
He  took  a  body,  among  other  purposes,  that 
He  might  assist  the  wesJcness  w  the  intellect, 
which  needs  a  material  form,  then  a  statue, 
which  lends  so  great  an  aid  to  the  conception 
of  an  absent  friend,  is  not  only  justified;  but 
seems  to  be  required. 

This  materializing  and  embodying  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  essence  of 
Trinitarianism,  cannot  but  be  adverse  to  a 
growing  and  exalted  piety.  Human  and 
divine  properties,  being  confounded  in  one 
being,  lose  their  distinctness.  The^endouis 
of  the  Godhead  are  dimmed.  The  wor- 
shippers of  an  incarnate  Deity,  through  the 
frailty  of  their  nature,  are  strongly  tempted 
to  CEtsten  chiefly  on  bis  human  attributes; 
and  their  devotion,  instead  of  rising  to  tb* 
Infinite  God,  and  taking  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter which  infinity  inspires,  becomes  rather 
a  human  affection,  borrowing  much  of  its 
fervour  from  the  ideas  of  sunenng,  blood, 
and  death.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  this 
God-man  (to  use  the  strange  phraseology  oC 
Trinitarians)  may  excite  the  mind  more 
easily  than  a  pm^y  spiritual  divinity ;  just 
as  a  tragedy,  addressed  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
will  interest  the  multitude  more  than  the  ooQ- 
templation  of  the  most  exalted  character. 
But  the  emotions  which  are  the  most  easil]r 
roused  are  not  the  profoundest  or  mo6t 
enduring.  This  human  love,  inspired  by  a 
human  God,  though  at  first  more  fcrvxi. 
cannot  grow  and  spread  through  the  soq1« 
like  the  reverential  attachment  which  oa 
infinite,  spiritual  Father  awakens.  Refined 
conceptions  of  God,  though  more  dow^ 
attained,  have  a  more  quickening  and  ftS* 
pervading  enersy.  and  admit  of  pcipebaal 
accessions  of  bnghtness,  life,  and  streagtb. 

True,  we  shall  be  told  that  Trinitariannca 
has  converted  only  one  of  its  three  pcfSfiOb 
into  a  human  Ddty,  and  that  the  other  t«o 

•  Deut.  tv.  1$,  ifl.— The  •rrangMnent  of  tbe 
Uttle  duneed.  to  pvt  ttercftdcr  uoatcdteldi^toi 
of  the  meaning;. 
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remain  purely  spiritual  beings.  But  who 
does  not  know  that  man  will  attach  himself 
most  strongly  to  the  God  who  has  become  a 
man  ?  Is  not  this  even  a  duty,  if  the  Divinity 
has  taken  a  body  to  place  himself  within  the 
reach  of  human  comprehension  and  sympathy? 
That  the  Trinitarian's  views  of  the  Divimty 
will  be  coloured  more  by  his  visible,  tangible, 
coiporeal  God,  than  by  those  persons  of  the 
Trinity  who  remain  comparatively  hidden 
in  then:  invisible  and  spiritual  essence,  is  so 
accordant  with  the  principles  of  our  nature 
as  to  need  no  laboured  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  a 
purely  ^iritual  Divinity.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  supports  and  instruments  of  a  vital  piety. 
It  brings  God  near  as  no  other  doctrine  can. 
One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  Christianity  is 
to  give  us  an  ever-growing  sense  of  God's 
immediate  presence,  a  consciousness  of  Him 
in  our  souls.  Now,  just  as  far  as  corporeal  or 
limited  attributes  enter  into  our  conception  of 
Him,  we  remove  Him  from  us.  He  becomes 
an  outward,  distant  being,  instead  of  beinff 
viewed  and  felt  as  dwelling  in  the  soul  itself 
It  is  an  unspeakable  benefit  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  purely  spiritual  God,  that  He  can  be 
r^urded  as  inhabiting,  filling  our  spiritual 
nature;  and,  through  this  union  with  our 
minds.  He  can  and  does  become  the  object  of 
an  intimacy  and  friendship  such  as  no  em- 
bodied being  can  call  forth. 

III.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favour- 
able to  piety,  because  it  presents  a  distinct  and 
intelligible  object  of  worship,  a  being  whose 
nature,  whilst  inexpressibly  sublime,  is  yet 
simple  and  suited  to  human  apprehension. 
An  infinite  Father  is  the  most  exalted  of  ail 
conceptionf»  and  yet  the  least  perplexing.  It 
involves  ao  incongruous  ideas.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  analogies  from  our  own  nature.  It 
ooinddes  with  that  fundamental  law  of  the 
intellect  Uurongh  which  we  demand  a  cause 
proportksDed  to  effects.  It  is  also  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  rational ;  so  that  it  is  peculiarly 
congemal  with  the  improved  mind.  The 
subUme  simplicity  of  God  as  He  is  taught  in 
Unitarianism,  by  relieving  the  understanding 
lirom  perplexity,  and  by  placing  Him  within 
the  reach  of  thought  and  affection,  gives  Him 
peculiar  power  over  the  soul.  Trinitarianisnii 
on  the  other-hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a 
niysteiy;  but  it  is  mysterious,  not  Uke  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  by  its  vastness  and 
grandeur,  but  by  the  irreconcilable  ideas 
which  it  involves.  One  God,  consisting  of 
three  persons  or  agents,  is  so  strange  a  being, 
so  unUke  our  own  minds  and  all  others  with 
which  we  hold  intercouise — is  so  misty,  so 
ii2coagnio«s,lK>  contradictory,  that  He  cannot 
be  apprehended  vdth  that  distinctness  and 
thaX  feeing  of  reality  which  belong  to  the 
opposite  system.  Such  a  heterogeneous  being, 


who  is  at  the  same  moment  one  and  many ; 
who  includes  in  his  own  nature  the  relations 
of  Father  and  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
Father  and  Son  to  Himself;  who,  in  one  of 
his  persons,  is  at  the  same  moment  the 
Supreme  God  and  a  mortal  man,  omniscient 
and  ignorant,  almighhr  and  impotent;  suc^ 
a  being  is  certainly  the  most  puzzling  and 
distracting  object  ever  presented  to  human 
thoujght.  Trinitarianism,  inst^d  of  teaching 
an  intelligible  God,  offers  to  the  mind  a 
strange  compound  of  hostile  attributes,  bear- 
ing plain  marks  of  those  ages  of  darkness 
when  Christianity  shed  but  a  faint  ray,  and 
the  diseased  fancy  teemed  with  prodigies  and 
unnatural  creations.  In  contemplating  a  being 
who  presents  such  different  and  inconsistent 
aspects,  the  mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon ; 
and,  instead  of  receiving  distinct  and  har- 
monious impressions,  is  disturbed  by  shifting, 
unsettled  images.  To  commime  with  such  a 
being  must  be  as  hard  as  to  convene  with  a 
man  of  three  different  countenances,  speaking 
with  three  different  tongues.  The  beUever  in 
this  system  must  forget  it  when  he  prays,  or 
he  could  find  no  repose  in  devotion.  Who 
can  compare  it  in  distincmess,  r^ity,  and 
power  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  One  In- 
finite Father? 

IV.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent  and 
enlightened  piety  by  asserting  the  absolute  and 
unbounded  perfection  of  God's  character.  This 
is  the  hi|;hest  service  which  can  be  rendered 
to  mankmd.  Just  and  generous  conceptions 
of  the  Divinity  are  the  soul's  true  wealth. 
To  spread  these  is  to  contribute  more  effec- 
tually than  by  any  other  agency  to  the  pro- 
gress and  happiness  of  the  intelligent  crea- 
tion. To  obscure  God's  glory  is  to  do  greater 
wrong  than  to  blot  out  the  sun.  The  cha- 
racter and  influence  of  a  religion  must  answer 
to  the  views  which  it  gives  of  the  Divinity ; 
and  there  is  a  plain  tendency  in  that  system 
which  manifests  the  divine  perfections  most 
resplendendy  to  awaken  the  sublimest  and 
most  blessed  piety. 

Now  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  tendency  to 
degrade  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
though  its  advocates,  I  am  sure,  intend  no 
such  wrong.  By  multiplying  divine  persons, 
it  takes  from  each  the  glory  of  independent, 
all-sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This  may 
be  shown  in  various  particulars.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  the  very  idea  that  three  persons 
in  the  Divinity  are  in  any  degree  important, 
implies  and  involves  the  imperfection  of  each ; 
for  it  is  plain  that  if  one  divine  person  pos- 
sesses all  possible  power,  wisdom,  love,  and 
happiness,  nothing  will  be  gained  to  Himself 
or  to  the  creation  by  joining  with  Him  two, 
or  two  hundred  other  persons.  To  say  that 
He  needs  others  for  any  purpose  or  in  any 
degree,  is  to  strip  Him  of  independent  and 
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all-sufficient  majesty.  Ifotir  Father  in  heaven,  sphere  of  operation.     No  man  will  admit 

the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  three  persons  into  his  creed,  without  finding 

is  not  of  Himself  sufficient  to  all  the  wants  a  use  for  them.     Now,  it  is  an  obrious  re- 

of  his  creation ;  if,  by  his  union  with  other  mark,  that  a  s)rstem  of  the  univeree  which 

persons,   He  can  accomplish  any  good   to  involves  and  demands  more  than  one  Infinite 

which  He  is  not  of  Himself  equiu ;  or  if  He  Agent,  must  be  wild,  extravagant,  and  un- 

thus  acmiires  a  claim  to  the  least  degree  of  worthy  the  perfect  God ;  because  there  is  no 

trust  or  hope,  to  which  He  is  not  of  Himself  possible  or  conceivable  good  to  which  such 

entitled  by  his  own  independent  attributes ;  an  Agent  is  hot  adequate.    Accordingly  we 

then  it  is  plain  He  is  not  a  being  of  infinite  find  Trinitarianism  connecting  itself  with  a 

and  absolute  perfection.  Now  Trinitarianism  scheme  of  administration  exceedingly  dero- 

teaches  that  the  highest  good  accrues  to  the  gatory  to  the  Divine  character.     It  teaches 

human  race   from   the   existence  of  three  that  the  Infinite  Father  saw  fit  to  put  into 

divine  persons,  sustaining  different  offices  and  the  hands  of  our  first  parents  the  character 

relations  to  the  world ;  and  it  regards  the  and  condition  of  their  whole  progeny;  and 

Unitarian  as  subverting  the  foundation  of  that,  through  one  act  of  disobedience,  the 

human  hope,  by  asserting  that  the  God  and  whole  race  bring  with  them  into  being  a  co^ 

Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone  and  singly  nipt  nature,  or  are  bom  depraved.    It  teaches 

God.    Thus  it  derogates  from  his  infinite  that  the  offences  of  a  short  life,  though  begun 

glory.  and  spent  under  this  disastrous   influence. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  degrades  merit  endless  punishment,  and  that  God's 

the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  laving  law  threatens  this  infinite  penalty ;  and  that 

its  disciples  under  the  necessity  of  making  man  is  thus  burdened  with  a  guilt  which  no 

such  a  distribution  of  offices  and  relations  sufferings  of  the  created  universe  can  expiate, 

among  the  three  persons,   as  will  serve  to  which  nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  an  Infinite 

desigpate  and  distinguish  them ;  for  in  this  Being  can  piirge  away.     In  this  condition  of 

way  it  interferes  with  the  sublime  conceptions  human  nature,  Trinitarianism  finds  a  sphere 

of  One  Infinite  Person,  in  whom  all  glories  of  action  for  its  different  persons.     I  am 

are  concentred.  If  we  are  required  to  worship  aware  that  some  Trinitarians,  on  hearing  this 

three  persons,  we  must  view  them  in  different  statement  of  their  system,  may  reproach  roc 

lights,   or  they  will  be  mere  repetitions  of  with  ascribing  to  them  the  errors  of  Calvinism, 

each  other,  mere  names  and  sounds,  present-  a  system  which  they  abhor  as  much  as  ou^ 

ing  no  objects,  conveying  no  meaning  to  the  selves.     But    none   of  the   peculiarities   of 

mind.    Some   appropriate  character,    some  Calvinism  enter  into  this  exposition.    I  hate 

peculiar  acts,  feelings,  and  relations  must  be  given  what  I  understand  to  be  the  leading 

ascribed  to  each.     In  other  words,  the  glory  features  of  Trinitarianism  all  the  world  over; 

of  all  mtist  be  shorn,  that  some  special  dis-  and  the  benevolent  professors  of  that  faith 

tingiiishing  lustre  ma^r  be  thrown  on  each,  who  recoil  from  this  statement  roust  blame 

Accordingly,  creation  is  associated  peculiarly  not  the  preacher,  but  the  creeds  and  estab- 

with  the  conception  of  the  Father;  satisfaction  lishments  by  which  these  doctrines  are  dif- 

for  human  guilt  with  that  of  the  Son ;  whilst  fused.    For  ourselves,  we  look  with  horror 

sanctification,  the  noblest  work  of  all,  is  given  and  grief  on  the  views  of  God's  govemmeot 

to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  more  particular  which  are   naturally  and  intimately  united 

work.     By  a  still  more  fatal  distribution,  the  with  Trinitarianism.    They  take  firom  us  oor 

work  of  justice,  the  office  of  vindicating  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  a  stern  and 

rights  of  the  Divinity,  falls  peculiarly  to  the  unjust  lord.    Our  filial  love  and  reveren« 

Father,  whilst  the  loveliness  of  interposing  rise  up  against  them.    We  say  to  the  Trini- 

mercy  clothes  peculiarly  the  person  of  the  tarian,  touch  anything  but  the  perfections  of 

Son.     By  this  imhappy  influence  of  Trini-  God.    Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless  puiitT 

tarianism,  from  which  common  minds  at  least  and  loveUness.    We  can  endure  any  erron 

cannot  escape,  the  splendours  of  the  Godhead,  but  those  which  subvert  or  unsettle  the  coD' 

being  scattered  among  three  objects,  instead  viction  of  God's  paternal  goodness.    Urge 

of  being  united  in  One  Infinite  Father,  are  not  upon  us  a  system  which  makes  existence 
dimmed ;  and  he  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  a  curse,  and  wraps  the  universe  in  gloon. 

and  practically  possessed  by  this  system,  can  L«ive  us  the  cheerful  light,  the  free  «»j 
hardly  conceive  the  effulgence  of  glory  in  healthful  atmorohere  of  a  liberal  and  mtk)iw 
which  the  One  God  offers  Himself  to  a  pious  faith;  the  ennobhng  and  consoling  influences 

believer  in  his  strict  unity.  of  the  doctrine,  which  nature  and  rcvelatioj 

But  the  worst  has  not  been  told.   I  observe,  in  blessed  concord  teach  lis,  of  One  Father  o* 

then,  in  the  third  place,  that  if  Three  Divine  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  love. 

Persons  are  believed  in,  such  an  administra-  V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 

^ott  or  government  of  the  worid  must  be  piety,  because  it  accords  with  nature,  witli 

ribed  to  them  as  will  fiimish  them  with  a  the  world  around  and  the  world  within  t» '» 
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and  diroilgh  this  accordance  it  gives  aid  to  with  nature,  it  leads  us  to  seek  Him  in  nature 
naturoi  and  receives  aid  from  it,  in  impress*  It  does  not  shut  us  up  in  the  written  word, 
XQR  the  mind  with  God.  We  live  in  the  precious  as  that  manifestation  of  the  Divinity 
mjdst  ctf  a  glorious  universe,  which  was  meant  is.  It  considers  revelation,  not  as  indepen- 
to  be  a  witness  and  a  preacher  of  the  Divinity;  dent  of  his  other  means  of  instruction ;  not  as 
and  a  revelation  from  God  may  be  expected  a  separate  agent ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  great 
to  be  in  harmony  with  this  system,  and  to  svstem  of  God  for  enli^^htening  and  elevating 
carry  on  a  common  ministry  with  it  in  lifting  tne  human  soul ;  as  intimately  joined  with 
the  seal  to  God.  Now,  Unitarianism  is  in  ac-  creation  and  providence,  and  intended  to  con- 
cordance with  nature.  It  teaches  One  Father,  cur  with  them;  and  as  given  to  assist  us  in 
and  90  does  creation,  the  more  it  is  explored,  reading  the  volume  of  the  universe.  Thus 
Philosophy,  in  proportion  as  it  extends  its  Unitarianism,  where  its  genuine  influence  is 
\iews  of  the  universe,  sees  in  it,  more  and  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and  fertilize  XYa 
more,  a  sublime  and  beautiful  unity,  and  mul-  mind ;  opens  it  to  new  hghts,  wherever  they 
tiplies  proofs  that  all  things  have  sprung  from  spring  up ;  and.  by  combining,  makes  more 
one  intelligence,  one  power,  one  love.  The  efficient  the  means  of  religious  knowledge, 
whole  outward  creation  proclaims  to  the  Uni-  Trinitarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  svstem 
tarian  the  truth  in  which  he  delights.  So  which  tends  to  confine  the  mind ;  to  shut  it 
does  his  own  soul.  But  neither  nature  nor  up  in  what  is  written  ;  to  diminish  its  interest 
the  soul  bears  one  trace  of  Three  Divine  Per-  in  the  universe ;  and  to  disincline  it  to  bright 
sons.  Nature  is  no  Trinitarian.  It  gives  not  and  enlarged  views  of  God's  works. — ^This 
a  hint,  not  a  glimpse  of  a  tri-personal  author.  e£fect  will  be  explained,  in  the  first  place,  if 
Trinitarianism  is  a  confined  system,  shut  up  we  consider  that  the  peculiarities  of  Trinita- 
in  a  few  texts,  a  few  written  lines,  where  many  rianism  differ  so  much  from  the  teachings  of 
of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  discover  it.  the  universe,  that  he  who  attaches  himself 
It  is  not  inscribed  on  the  heavens  and  the  to  the  one  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  his 
earth,  not  borne  on  every  wind,  not  resound-  interest  in  the  other.  The  ideas  of  Three 
ing  and  re-echoing  through  the  universe.  The  Divine  Persons,  of  God  clothing  Himself  in 
sun  and  stars  say  nothing  of  a  God  of  three  flesh,  of  the  infinite  Creator  saving  the  guilty 
persons.  They  all  speak  of  the  One  Father  by  transferring  their  punishment  to  an  inno- 
whom  we  adore.  To  cur  ears,  one  and  the  cent  being,  these  ideas  cannot  easily  be 
same  vokse  comes  firom  God's  word  and  works,  made  to  coalesce  in  the  mind  with  that  which 
a  fbU  and  swelling  strain,  growing  clearer,  nature  gives,  of  One  Almighty  Father  and 
louder,  more  thrilling  as  we  listen,  and  with  Unbounded  Spirit,  whom  no  worlds  can 
one  Messed  influence  lifting  up  our  souls  to  contain,  and  whose  vicegerent  in  the  human 
the  Almighty  Father.  breast  pronounces   it   a  crime   to   kiy  the 

This  accordance  between  nature  and  reve-  penalties  of  vice  on  the  pure  and  unoffending. 
latioQ  increases  the  power  of  both  over  the  But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more  positive 
nrind.  Concurring  as  they  do  in  one  impres-  influence  in  shutting  the  mind  against  im- 
sion,  they  make  tl^t  impression  deeper.  To  proving  views  from  the  universe.  It  tends  to 
men  of  reflection,  the  conviction  of  the  reality  throw  gloom  over  God's  works.  Imagining 
of  rdigion  is  exceedingly  heightened  by  a  that  Christ  is  to  be  exalted  by  giving  him  an 
perception  of  harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which  excltisive  agency  in  enlightening  and  recover- 
ibey  derive  from  various  sources.  Revelation  ing  mankind,  it  is  tempted  to  disparage  other 
is  never  received  with  so  intimate  a  persuasion  lights  and  influences ;  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  truth  as  when  it  is  seen  to  conspire  to  of  magnifying  his  salvation,  it  inclines  to 
the  same  ends  and  impressions  for  which  all  exaggerate  the  darkness  and  desperateness  of 
other  things  are  made.  It  is  no  small  objec-  man's  present  condition.  The  mind,  thus 
tlon  to  Trinitarianism  that  it  is  an  insulated  impressed,  naturally  leans  to  those  views  of 
docnloe,  that  it  reveals  a  God  whom  we  meet  nature  and  of  society  which  will  strengthen 
nowfaeie  in  the  universe.  Three  Divine  Per-  the  ideas  of  desolation  and  guilt.  It  is 
somt,  I  rq>eat  it,  are  found  only  in  a  few  texts,  tempted  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  life, 
and  those  so  dark  that  the  gifted  minds  of  and  to  see  in  them  only  the  marks  of  divine 
MUtoo,  Newton,  and  Locke  could  not  find  displeasu||and  punishing  justice;  and  over- 
tbeni  there.  Nature  gives  them  not  a  whisper  looks  thm  obvious  fitness  and  design  to 
of  eHdoice.  And  can  they  be  as  real  and  awaken  our  powers,  exercise  our  virtues,  and 
pdvflfful  to  the  mind  as  that  One  Father  whom  strengthen  our  social  ties.  In  hke  manner 
the  gcsienl  strain  and  common  voice  of  Scrip-  it  exaggerates  the  sins  of  men,  that  the  need 
cme,  and  the  universal  voice  of  nattue,  call  us  of  an  infinite  atonement  may  be  maintaii\ed. 
to  adore?  Some  of  the  most  affecting  tokens  of  God's 

TI.  Unitarianism  favours  piety  by  opening  love  within  and  around  us  are  obscured  by 
Cbe  stfnd  to  new  and  ever^nlarging  views  of  this  gloomv  theology.  The  glorious  faculties 
GoA*   Teaching,  M  it  do^,  the  same  Qod  of  the  soul,  its  high  aspirations,  its  sensibility 
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to  the  great  and  good  in  character,  its  S)rm-  should  want  vitality  and  enlargen>^t  of 
pathy  with  disinterested  and  suffering  virtue,  thought,  for  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
its  benevolent  and  religious  instincts,  its  thirst  perfections  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  the 
for  a  happiness  not  found  on  earth,  these  are  universe.  It  has  not  its  root  in  eternal  truth, 
overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  shade,  that  but  is  a  narrow,  technical,  artificial  system, 
they  may  not  disturb  the  persuasion  of  man's  the  fabrication  of  unrefined  ages,  and  coose- 
natural  corruption.  Ingenuity  is  employed  quently  incapable  of  being  blended  with  the 
to  disparage  what  is  interesting  in  the  human  new  lights  which  are  spreading  over  the  most 
character.  Whilst  the  bursts  of  passion  in  interesting  subjects,  and  of  bein^  incorpo- 
thc  new-bom  child  arc  gravely  urged  as  in-  rated  with  the  results  and  antiapations  of 
dications  of  a  native  rooted  corruption,  its  original  and  progressive  minds.  It  stands 
bursts  of  affection,  its  sweet  smile,  its  inno-  apart  in  the  mind,  instead  of  selling  upon 
cent  and  irrepressible  joy,  its  loveliness  and  new  truths,  and  converting  them  into  its  own 
beauty,  are  not  listened  to,  though  they  plead  nutriment.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Trini- 
more  eloquently  its  alliance  with  higher  tarian  theology  of  the  present  day  is  greatly 
natures.  The  sacred  and  tender  affections  deficient  in  freshness  of  thought,  and  in  power 
of  home  ;  the  unwearied  watchings  and  to  awaken  the  interest  and  to  meet  the  intel- 
cheerful  sacrifices  of  parents ;  the  reverential,  lectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  thinking  nueo. 
grateful  assiduity  of  children,  smoothing  an  I  see  indeed  superior  minds,  and  great  minds, 
aged  father's  or  mother's  descent  to  the  among  the  adherents  of  the  prevalent  sys* 
grave ;  woman's  love,  stronger  than  death ;  tem ;  out  they  seem  to  me  to  move  in  chains, 
the  friendship  of  brothers  and  sisters;  the  and  to  fulfil  poorly  their  high  fimction  of 
anxious  affection,  which  tends  arotmd  the  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  human  intellect, 
bed  of  sickness ;  the  subdued  voice,  which  In  theological  discussion,  they  remind  me 
breathes  comfort  into  the  mourner's  heart;  more  of  Samson  grinding  in  the  narrow  mill 
all  the  endearing  offices,  which  shed  a  serene  of  the  Philistines,  than  of  that  undaunted 
light  through  our  dwellings;  these  are  ex-  champion  achieving  victories  for  God's  people, 
plained  away  by  the  thorough  advocates  of  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  their  inheritance, 
this  system,  so  as  to  include  no  real  virtue,  so  Now,  a  system  which  has  a  tendency  to  coo- 
as  to  consist  with  a  natural  aversion  to  good-  fine  the  mind  and  to  impair  its  sensibility  to 
ness.  Even  the  higher  efforts  of  disinterested  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  universe,  is 
benevolence,  and  the  most  unaffected  ex-  so  far  unfriendly  to  piety,  to  a  bright,  joyous^ 
pressions  of  piety,  if  not  connected  with  what  hopeful,  ever-growing  love  of  the  Croator. 
IS  called  "the  true  faith,"  are,  by  the  most  It  tends  to  generate  and  nourish  a  religicm 
rigid  disciples  of  the  doctrine  which  I  oppose,  of  a  melancholy  tone,  such,  I  apprebeod,  as 
resolved  into  the  passion  for  distinction,  or  now  predominates  in  the  Christian  world, 
some  other  working  of  "unsanctified  nature."  VII.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  by  the 
Thus,  Trinitarianism  and  its  kindred  doc-  high  place  which  it  assigns  to  piety  in  the 
trines  have  a  tendency  to  veil  God's  goodness,  character  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  What 
to  sully  his  forest  works,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  is  it  which  the  Unitarian  regards  as  the  chief 
those  mnocent  and  pure  affections  which  a  glory  of  the  character  of  Christ?  I  answer. 
divine  breath  kindles  in  the  soul,  to  blight  his  filial  devotion,  the  entireness  with  which 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  creation,  and  in  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  will  and  beoe- 
this  way  to  consume  the  very  nutriment  of  volent  purposes  of  God.  The  piety  of  Jesus. 
piety.  We  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  which,  on  the  supposition  of  his  Sopccffie 
m  multitudes  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  Divinity,  is  a  subordinate  and  Lncoi^gruowi, 
a  cheerful  temperament,  a  benevolent  nature,  is,  to  us,  his  promment  and  crowning  attri- 
and  a  strength  of  gratitude  which  bursts  the  bute.  We  place  his  "  oneness  with  G^d." 
shackles  of  a  melancholy  system.  But,  from  not  in  an  iminteUigible  unity  of  essence,  but 
the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  the  tendency  exists,  in  unity  of  mind  and  heart,  in  the  streogtli  of 
and  is  strong  ;  and  an  impartial  observer  will  his  love,  through  which  he  renounced  cstTf 
often  discern  it  resulting  m  gloomy,  depress-  separate  interest,  and  identified  himself  win 
ing  views  of  life  and  the  universe.  his  Father  s  designs.     In  other  wards».  ttat 

Trinitarianism.  by  thus  tendin^k)  exclude  piety,  the  consecration  of  his  whole  betx^  lo 
brightandenlarged  views  of  the  creation,  seems  the  benevolent  will  of  his  Father,  this  i%  tbe 
to  me  not  only  to  chill  the  heart,  but  to  injure  mild  glory  in  which  he  always  ofieis  himti^ 
the  understanding,  as  far  as  moral  and  reli-  to  our  minds;  and,  of  consequence,  att  oox 
gious  truth  is  concerned.  It  does  not  send  sympathies  mih  him,  all  our  love  and  vcMtm- 
the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  elevating  tion  towards  him,  are  so  many  forms  of  deijgbr 
objects  ;  and  we  have  here  one  explanation  of  in  a  pious  character,  and  our  wbolt  ^Offtt- 
the  barrenness  and  feebleness  by  which  theo-  ledge  of  him  incites  us  to  a  like  ~nrmirtnr  of 
logical  writmgs  are  so  generally  marked.  It  our  whole  nature  and  existence  to  GoiL 
Is  not  wonderful  that  the  prevalent  theology       In  the  next  place,  Unitariaoisnii 
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that  tbe  highest  work  or  office  of  Christ  is  to 
call  forth  and  strengthen  piety  in  the  human 
breast ;  and  thus  it  sets  before  us  this  cha- 
racter as  the  chief  acquisition  and  end  of  oiu* 
being.  To  us,  the  great  glory  of  Christ's 
mission  consists  in  the  power  with  which  he 
••  reveals  the  Father,"  and  establishes  the 
"  kingdom  or  reign  of  God  within"  the  soul. 
By  the  crown  which  he  wears,  we  understand 
the  eminence  which  he  enjoys  in  the  most 
beneficent  work  in  the  universe,  that  of  bring- 
ing back  the  lost  mind  to  the  knowledge* 
love,  and  likeness  of  its  Creator.  With  these 
views  of  Christ's  office,  nothing  can  seem  to 
OS  so  important  as  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
found piety,  and  we  are  quickened  to  seek 
it  as  the  perfection  and  happiness  to  which 
nature  and  redemption  jointly  summon  us. 

Now,  we  msdntain  that  Trinitariamsm  ob- 
scures and  weakens  these  views  of  Christ's 
character  and  work ;  and  this  it  does  by  in- 
sisting" perpetually  on  others  of  an  incon- 
gruous, discordant  nature.  It  diminishes  the 
power  of  his  piety.  Making  him,  as  it  does, 
the  Supreme  Beinsf,  and  pkcing  him  as  an 
equal  on  his  Father  s  throne,  it  turns  the  mind 
from  him  as  the  meekest  worshipper  of  God ; 
throws  into  the  shade,  as  of  very  inferior 
worth,  his  self-denying  obedience ;  and  gives 
us  other  grounds  for  revering  him  than  his 
entire  homage,  his  fervent  love,  his  cheerful 
sdf-sacrifice  to  the  Universal  Parent.  There 
is  a  plain  incongruity  in  the  belief  of  his 
Supreme  Godhead  with  the  ideas  of  filial 
piety  and  exemplary  devotion.  The  mind, 
which  has  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  of 
equal  majesty  and  authority  with  the  Father, 
cannot  easily  feel  the  power  of  his  character 
as  the  affectionate  son,  whose  meat  it  was  to 
do  his  Father's  will.  The  mind,  accustomed 
to  make  him  the  ultimate  object  of  worship, 
cannot  easily  recognize  in  him  the  pattern  of 
that  worship,  the  guide  to  the  Most  High. 
The  characters  are  incongruous,  and  their 
union  perplexing,  so  that  neither  exerts  its 
full  energy  on  the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  also  exhibits  the  work  as 
weU  as  character  of  Christ  in  hghts  less 
fiivoocable  to  piety.  It  does  not  make  the 
promotion  of  piety  his  chief  end.  It  teaches 
that  the  highest  purpose  of  his  mission  was 
to  reconcile  God  to  man,  not  man  to  God. 
It  teaches  that  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  himian  happiness  lies  in  the  claims  and 
thneatenings  of  divine  justice.  Hence  it 
leads  men  to  prize  Christ  more  for  answering 
these  claims,  and  averting  these  threatenings, 
than  for  awakening  in  the  human  soul  send- 
ments  of  love  towards  its  Father  in  heaven. 
Accordingly,  multitudes  seem  to  prize  pardon 
more  than  piety,  and  think  it  a  greater  boon 
to  escape,  through  Christ's  sufferings,  the  fire 
of  bell,  than  to  receive,  through  his  influence, 


the  spirit  of  heaven,  the  ^hit  of  devotion. 
Is  such  a  system  propitious  to  a  generous  and 
ever-growing  piety? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  I 
would  conclude  this  head  with  the  geaeral 
observation,  that  we  deem  our  views  of  Jesus 
Christ  more  interesting  than  those  of  'Trini- 
tarianism. We  feel  that  we  should  lose  much, 
by  exchanging  the  distinct  character  and  mild 
radiance  with  which  he  offers  himself  to  our 
minds,  for  the  confused  and  irreconcilable 
glories  with  which  that  system  labours  to  in- 
vest him.  According  to  Unitarianisra,  he  is 
a  being  who  may  1^  understood,  for  he  is 
one  mind,  one  conscious  nature.  According 
to  the  opposite  faith,  he  is  an  inconceivable 
compound  of  two  most  dissimilar  minds, 
joining  in  one  person  a  finite  and  infinite 
nature,  a  soul  w&ik  and  ignorant,  and  a  soul 
almighty  and  omniscient.  And  is  such  a 
being  a  proper  object  for  human  thought 
and  affection? — I  add,  as  another  important 
consideration,  that  to  us  Jesus,  instead  of 
being  the  second  of  three  obscure  unintel- 
hgible  persons,  is  first  and  pre-eminent  in 
the  sphere  in  which  he  acts,  and  is  thus  the 
object  of  a  distinct  attachment,  which  he 
shares  with  no  equals  or  rivals.  To  us,  he  is 
first  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  Son  by  peculiar 
nearness  and  likeness  to  the  Father.  He  is 
first  of  all  the  ministers  of  God's  mercy  and 
beneficence,  and  through  him  the  largest 
stream  of  bounty  flows  to  the  creation.  He 
is  first  in  God's  favour  and  love,  the  most 
accepted  of  worshippers,  the  most  prevalent 
of  intercessors.  In  this  mighty  universe, 
framed  to  be  a  mirror  of  its  Author,  we  turn 
to  Jesus  as  the  brightest  image  of  God,  and 
gratefully  yield  him  a  place  in  our  souls, 
second  only  to  the  Infimte  Father,  to  whom 
he  himself  directs  our  supreme  affection. 

VIII.  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic. 
Unitarianism  promotes  piety  by  meeting  the 
wants  of  man  as  a  sinner.  The  wants  of  the 
sinner  may  be  expressed  almost  in  one  word. 
He  wants  assurances  of  mercy  in  his  Creator. 
He  wants  pledges  that  God  is  Love  in  its 
purest  form,  that  is,  that  He  has  a  goodness 
so  disinterested,  free,  full,  strong,  and  immu- 
table, that  the  ingratitude  and  disobedience  of 
his  creatures  cannot  overcome  it.  This  un^ 
conquerable  love,  which  in  Scripture  is  deno- 
minated grace,  and  which  waits  not  for  merit 
to  call  it  forth,  but  flows  out  to  the  most 
guilty,  is  the  sinners  only  hope,  and  it  is 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  most  devoted  grati- 
tude. Now,  this  grace  or  mercy  of  God, 
which  seeks  the  lost,  and  receives  and  blesses 
the  returning  child,  is  proclaimed  by  that 
faith  which  we  advocate  with  a  clearness  and 
energy  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Unita- 
rianism will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
common  errors  by  which  this  bright  attribute 
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is  obsctired.  It  will  not  hear  of  a  vindictive 
wrath  in  God  which  must  be  quenched  by 
blood,  or  of  a  justice  which  binds  his  mercy 
witli  an  iron  chain  until  its  demands  are  satis- 
fied to  the  full.  It  will  not  hear  that  God 
needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awaken  his 
mercy,  but  teaches  that  the  yearnings  of  the 
tenderest  human  parent  towards  a  lost  child 
are  but  a  faint  image  of  God's  deep  and  over- 
flowing compassion  towards  erring  man.  This 
essential  and  unchangeable  propensity  of  the 
Divine  Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian  be- 
holds shining  forth  through  the  whole  Word 
of  God,  and  especially  in  the  mission  and  re- 
velation of  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  and  died 
to  make  manifest  the  inexhaustible  plenitude 
of  divine  grace;  and,  aided  by  revelation,  he 
sees  this  attribute  of  God  everywhere,  both 
around  him  and  within  him.  He  sees  it  in 
the  sun  which  shines,  and  the  rain  which 
descends  on  the  evil  and  unthankful ;  in  the 
peace  which  returns  to  the  mind  in  propor- 
tion to  its  return  to  God  and  duty ;  in  the 
sentiment  of  compassion  which  springs  up 
spontaneously  in  the  human  breast  towarcU 
the  fallen  and  lost ;  and  in  the  moral  instinct 
which  teaches  us  to  cherish  this  compassion 
as  a  sacred  principle,  as  an  emanation  of 
God's  infinite  love.  In  truth,  Unitarianism 
asserts  so  strongly  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
the  reproach  thrown  upon  it  is  that  it  takes 
from  the  sinner  the  dread  of  punishment, — 
a  reproach  wholly  without  foundation;  for 
our  system  teaches  that  God's  mercy  is  not 
an  instinctive  tenderness,  which  cannot  in- 
flict pain;  but  an  all-wise  love,  which  de- 
sires the  true  and  lasting  good  of  its  object, 
and  consequently  desires  nrst  for  the  sinner 
that  restoration  to  purity  without  which  shame, 
and  suffering,  and  exile  from  God  and  heaven 
are  of  necessity  and  unalterably  his  doom. 
Thus  Unitarianism  holds  forth  God's  grace 
and  forgiving  goodness  most  resplendently ; 
and,  by  this  manifestation  of  Him,  it  tends 
to  awaken  a  tender  and  confiding  piety; 
an  ingenuous  love,  which  mourns  that  it  has 
oflended;  an  ingenuous  aversion  to  sin,  not 
because  sin  brings  punishment,  but  because 
it  separates  the  mind  from  this  merciful  Father. 
Now  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  that  it 
obscures  the  mercy  of  God.  It  does  so  in 
various  ways.  We  have  already  seen  that  it 
gives  such  views  of  God's  government,  that 
we  can  hardly  conceive  of  this  attribute  as 
entering  into  his  character.  Mercy  to  the 
sinner  is  the  principle  of  love  or  benevolence 
in  its  highest  form ;  and  surely  this  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  being  who  brings  tis  into 
existence  burdened  with  hereditary  guilt,  and 
"ho  threatens  with  endless  punishment  and 
'  the  heirs  of  so  frail  and  feeble  a  nature. 
\  such  a  Creator  the  idea  of  mercy  cannot 
ice{  and  I  will  say  more,  that  under 


such  a  government  man  would  need  no  znercy ; 
for  he  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  such  a 
Maker,  and  could  not.  of  course,  contract  the 
guilt  of  violating  it;  and,  without  guilt,  no 
grace  or  pardon  would  be  wanted.  The 
severity  of  this  system  would  place  him  on 
the  ground  of  an  injured  being.  The  wrong 
would  lie  on  the  side  of  the  Creator. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  obscures 
God's  mercy  by  the  manner  in  which  it  sop- 
poses  pardon  to  be  communicated.  It  teaches 
that  God  remits  the  punishment  of  the  offen- 
der in  consequence  of  receiving  an  equivalent 
from  an  innocent  person  ;  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  sinner  are  removed  by  a  full  satisfaction 
made  to  divine  justice  in  the  sufferings  of  a 
substitute.  And  is  this  "the  qu^ity  of 
mercy?"  What  means  forgiveness,  but  the 
reception  of  the  returning  child  through  the 
strength  of  parental  love?  This  doctrine  in- 
vests the  Saviour  with  a  claim  of  merit,  with 
a  right  to  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  \s& 
followers;  and  represents  God's  reception  of 
the  penitent  as  a  recompense  due  to  the  woith 
of  his  Son.  And  is  mercy,  which  means  free 
and  undeserved  love,  made  more  manifest, 
more  resplendent,  by  the  introduction  of 
merit  and  right  as  the  ground  of  our  salva- 
tion? Could  a  surer  expedient  be  invented 
for  obscuring  its  freeness.  and  for  turning  the 
sinner's  gratitude  from  the  sovereign  who 
demands,  to  the  sufferer  who  ofiets,  fiHl  satis- 
faction for  his  guilt  ? 

I  know  it  is  said  that  Trinitarianism  mag- 
nifies God's  mercy,  because  it  teaches  that 
He  Himself  provided  the  substitute  for  the 
guilty.  But  I  reply,  that  the  work  here 
ascribed  to  mercy  is  not  the  most  appropriate, 
nor  most  fitted  to  manifest  it  and  impress  it 
on  the  heart.  This  may  be  made  apparent  by 
famihar  illustrations.  Suppose  that  a  creditor, 
through  compassion  to  certain  debtors,  should 
pefsuade  a  benevolent  and  opulent  man  to 
pay  him  in  their  stead.  Would  not  the 
debtors  see  a  greater  mercy,  and  feel  a 
weightier  obligation,  if  they  were  to  recd« 
a  free,  gratuitous  release  ?  And  will  not  their 
chief  gratitude  stray  beyond  the  creditor  lo 
the  benevolent  substitute?  Or.  suppose  that 
a  parent,  unwilling  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  * 
disobedient  but  feeble  child,  should  persuade 
a  stronger  child  to  bear  it.  Would  not  the 
offender  see  a  more  touching  mercy  in  a  free 
forgiveness,  springing  immediately  frott  a 
parent's  heart,  than  in  this  circuitous  le^ 
mission  ?  And  will  he  not  be  tempted  to 
turn  with  his  strongest  love  to  the  generous 
sufferer?  In  this  process  of  substitution,  of 
which  Trinitarianism  boasts  so  loudly,  the 
mercy  of  God  becomes  complicated  with  the 
rights  and  merits  of  the  substitute,  and  Is  a 
more  distant  cause  of  our  salvation.  These 
rights  find  merits  nre  nearer,  more  visil^ 
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ftnd  more  than  divide  the  glory  with  grace 
and  mercy  in  our  rescue.  They  turn  the 
mind  from  Divine  Goodness,  as  the  only 
spring  of  its  happiness  and  only  rock  of  its 
hope.  Now  this  is  to  deprive  piety  of  one  of 
its  chief  means  of  growth  and  joy.  Nothing 
should  stand  between  the  soul  and  God's 
mercy.  Nothing  should  share  with  mercy  the 
work  of  our  salvadon.  Christ's  intercession 
should  ever  be  r^arded  as  an  application  to 
love  and  mercy,  not  as  a  demand  of  justice, 
not  as  a  claim  of  merit  I  grieve  to  say  that 
Christ,  as  now  viewed  by  multitudes,  hides 
the  lustre  of  that  very  attribute  which  it  is 
his  great  purpose  to  display.  I  fear  that, 
to  many»  Jesus  wears  the  glory  of  a  more 
winning,  tender  merc^,  than  his  Father, 
and  that  he  is  r^fardecl  as  the  sinner's  chief 
resource.  Is  this  the  way  to  invigorate 
piety? 

Trinitarians  imagine  that  there  is  one  view 
of  their  system  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  peace 
and  hope  to  the  sinner,  and  consequently  to 
promote  gratitude  and  love.  It  is  this,  lliey 
say,  it  provides  an  Infinite  substitute  for  the 
sinner,  than  which  nothing  can  give  greater 
relief  to  the  burdened  conscience.  Jesus, 
being  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  was 
able  to  make  infinite  satisfaction  for  sin ;  and 
what,  they  ask,  in  Unitarianism,  can  compare 
with  this?  I  have  time  only  for  two  brief 
rephes.  And  first,  this  doctrine  of  an  Infinite 
satisfaction,  or.  as  it  is  improperly  called,  of 
an  Infinite  atonement,  subverts,  instead  of 
hniMing  op.  hope  ;  because  it  argues  infinite 
severity  in  the  government  which  requires  it. 
Did  I  believe,  what  Trinitarianism  teaches, 
that  not  the  least  transgression,  not  even  the 
first  sin  of  the  dawning  mind  of  the  child, 
cotild  be  remitted  without  an  infinite  ex- 
piation. I  should  feel  myself  living  tmder  a 
legislation  unspeakably  dreadful,  under  laws 
written,  lUce  Draco's,  in  blood ;  and,  instead 
of  thanking  Uic  Sovereign  for  providing  an 
infinite  substitute,  I  should  shudder  at  the 
attributes  which  render  this  expedient  ne- 
cessary. It  is  commonly  said  that  an  infinite 
atonement  Is  needed  to  make  due  and  deep 
impctssioas  <tf  the  evil  of  sin.  But  He  who 
fsvaedi  all  souls,  and  gave  them  their  sus- 
"rfflrilifir^,  ought  not  to  be  thought  so 
wanting  in  goodness  and  wisdom  as  to  have 
comtftnted  a  universe  which  demands  so 
dflpadliil  and  degrading  a  method  of  enforcing 
''htrHfnrr  as  the  penal  sufferings  of  a  God. 
This  doctrine,  of  an  Infinite  substitute  suffer- 
iof  te  penalty  of  sin,  to  manifest  God's 
wmth  against  sin,  and  thus  to  support  his 
goweimuent,  is,  I  fear,  so  familiar  to  us  all, 
uMt  its  severe  character  is  overlooked.  Let 
m%  tben,  set  it  Ixfore  you  in  new  terms  and 
hf  A  new  illustration ;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  I 
m$  iroond  the  feelings  of  some  who  hear 


me,  I  beg  them  to  believe  that  I  do  it 
with  pain,  and  from  no  impulse  but  a 
desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth. — Su|> 
pose,  then,  that  a  teacher  should  come 
among  you,  and  should  tell  you  that  the 
Creator,  in  order  to  pardon  his  own  children, 
had  erected  a  gallows  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  hadpublicly  executed  upon  it, 
in  room  of  the  offenders,  an  Infinite  ^ing, 
the  partaker  of  his  own  Supreme  Divinity ; 
suppose  him  to  declare  that  this  execution 
was  appointed  as  a  most  conspicuous  and 
terrible  manifestation  of  God's  justice,  and 
of  the  infinite  woe  denounced  by  his  law; 
and  suppose  him  to  add  that  all  beings  in 
heaven  and  earth  are  required  to  fix  their 
eyes  on  this  fearful  sight,  as  the  most  power- 
ful enforcement  of  obedience  and  virtue. 
Would  you  not  tell  him  that  he  calumniated 
his  Maker?  Would  you  not  sav  to  him, 
that  this  central  gallows  threw  gloom  over 
the  universe ;  that  the  spirit  of  a  government 
whose  very  acts  of  pardon  were  written  in 
such  blood  was  terror,  not  paternal  love; 
and  that  the  obedience  which  needed  to  be 
upheld  by  this  horrid  spectacle  was  nothing 
worth?  Would  you  not  say  to  him,  that 
even  you,  in  this  infancy  and  imperfection 
of  your  being,  were  capable  of  being  wrought 
upon  by  nobler  motives,  and  of  hating  sin 
through  more  generous  vievrs;  and  that, 
much  more,  the  angels,  those  pure  flames  off 
love,  need  not  the  gallows  and  an  executed 
God  to  confirm  their  loyalty  ?  You  would  all 
so  feel  at  such  teaching  as  I  have  supposed ; 
and  yet  how  does  this  differ  from  the  popular 
doctrine  of  atonement  ?  According  to  this 
doctrine,  we  have  an  Infinite  Being  sentenced 
to  sufGer,  as  a  substitute,  the  death  of  the 
cross,  a  punishment  more  ignominious  and 
agonizing  than  the  gallows,  a  punishment 
reserved  for  slaves  and  the  vilest  malefactors  ; 
and  he  suffers  this  punishment  that  he  may 
show  forth  the  terrors  of  God's  law,  and 
strike  a  dread  of  sin  through  the  universe. 
— I  am  indeed  aware  that  multitudes  who 
profess  this  doctrine  are  not  accustomed  to 
bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctly  in  this  light; 
that  they  do  not  ordinarily  regard  the  death 
of  Christ  as  a  criminal  execution,  as  an 
infinitely  dreadful  infliction  of  justice,  as 
intended  to  show  that,  without  an  infinite 
satisfaction,  thejr  must  hope  nothing  from 
God.  Their  minds  turn,  by  a  generous 
instinct,  from  these  appalling  views,  to  the 
love,  the  disinterestedness,  the  moral  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  the  sufferer  ;  and  through 
such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a  source 
of  peace,  gratitude,  love,  and  hope ;  thus 
affording  a  delightful  exemplification  of  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  to  attach  itself 
to  what  is  good  and  purifying  in  the  most 
irrational  system.    Not  a  few  may  shudd^ 
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at  the  illustration  which  I  have  here  given  ; 
but  in  what  respects  it  is  unjust  to  the 
popular  doctrine  of  atonement  I  cannot 
discern.  I  grieve  to  shock  sincere  Christians, 
of  whatever  name ;  but  I  grieve  more  for 
the  corruption  of  our  common  faith,  which  I 
have  now  felt  myself  bound  to  exjiose. 

I  have  a  second  objection  to  this  doctrine 
of  Infinite  atonement.  When  examined 
minutely,  and  freed  from  ambiguous  language, 
it  vanishes  into  air.  It  is  ^olly  delusion. 
The  Trinitarian  tells  me  that,  according  to 
his  system,  we  have  an  infinite  substitute; 
that  the  Infinite  God  was  pleased  to  bear  our 

Imnishment,  and  consequently  that  pardon 
s  made  sure.  But  I  ask  him,  Do  I  under- 
stand you?  Do  you  mean,  that  the  Great 
God,  who  never  changes,  whose  happiness  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
that  this  Eternal  Being  really  bore  the 
penalty  of  my  sins— really  suffered  and  died? 
Every  pious  man,  when  pressed  by  this 
ouestion,  answers,  No.  What,  then,  does  the 
doctrine  of  Infinite  atonement  mean  ?  Why, 
this ;  that  God  took  into  union  with  Himself 
our  nature,  that  is,  a  human  body  and  soul ; 
and  these  bore  the  suffering  for  our  shis ;  and, 
through  his  union  with  these,  God  may  be 
said  to  have  borne  it  Himself.  Thus  this 
vaunted  system  goes  out— in  words.  The 
Infinite  victim  proves  to  be  frail  man,  and 
God's  share  in  the  sacrifice  is  a  mere  fiction. 
I  ask  with  solemnity,  Can  this  doctrine  give 
one  moment's  ease  to  the  conscience  of  an 
unbiased,  thinking  man?  Does  it  not  unsettle 
all  hope,  by  making  the  whole  religion  sus- 
picious and  unsure?  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  I  see  in  it  no  impression  of  majesty,  or 
wisdom,  or  love,  nothing  worthy  of  a  God; 
and  when  I  compare  it  with  that  nobler  faith 
which  directs  our  eyes  and  hearts  to  God's 
essential  mercy,  as  our  only  hope,  I  am  amazed 
that  any  should  ascribe  to  it  superior  efficacy, 
as  a  religion  for  sinners,  as  a  means  of  filling 
the  soul  with  pious  trust  and  love.  I  know, 
bideed,  that  some  will  say  that,  in  giving  up 
an  infinite  atonement,  I  deprive  myself  of  all 
hope  of  divine  favour.  To  such  I  would  say, 
You  do  wrong  to  God's  mercy.  On  that 
mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a  fear.  I  indeed 
desire  Christ  to  intercede  for  me.  I  regard 
his  relation  to  me  as  God's  kindest  ^point- 
ment.  Through  him  "grace  and  truth  come" 
to  me  from  Heaven,  and  I  look  forward  to 
his  friendship  as  among  the  highest  blessings 
of  my  whole  future  being.  But  I  cannot  and 
dare  not  ask  him  to  offer  an  infinite  satis- 
fiaction  for  my  sins  ;  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God ;  to  reconcile  the  Universal  Father  to  his 
own  offspring ;  to  open  to  me  those  arms  of 
Divine  mercy  which  have  encircled  and  borne 
me  from  the  first  moment  of  my  being.  The 
essential  and  unbounded  mercy  of  my  Creator 


is  the  foundation  of  my  hope,  and  a  broader 
and  surer  the  universe  cannot  give  me. 

IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration 
which  the  limits  of  this  discourse  will  permit 
me  to  tirge.    It  has  been  more  than  once  sug- 

r»ted,  but  deserves  to  be  distinctly  staled, 
observe,  then,  that  Unitarianism  promotes 
piety  because  it  is  a  rational  reiigioo.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can  be  fully 
comprehended  ;  for  there  is  not  an  object  in 
nature  or  religion  which  has  not  hinnmerable 
connections  and  relations  bevond  our  grasp  of 
thought.  I  mean  that  its  doctrines  are  coo- 
^tent  with  one  another,  and  with  all  estab- 
lished truth.  Unitarianism  is  in  harmony 
with  the  great  and  clear  principles  of  revela- 
tion ;  with  the  laws  and  powers  of  human 
nature  ;  with  the  dictates  ot  the  moral  sense; 
with  the  noblest  instincts  and  highest  aspba- 
tions  of  the  soul;  and  with  the  Ughts  whidh 
the  universe  throws  on  the  character  of  its 
Author.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine  without 
self-contradicdon,  without  rebelling  against 
our  rational  and  moral  powers,  wiSout  pat- 
ting to  silence  the  divine  monitor  in  the  brasl. 
And  this  is  an  unspeakable  benefit ;  for  a  reli- 
gion ^us  coincident  with  reason,  conscience, 
and  our  whole  spiritual  being,  has  the  fotmda- 
tions  of  universal  empire  in  the  breast ;  and 
the  heart,  finding  no  resistance  in  the  intellect, 
yields  itself  wholly,  cheerfully,  without  doubts 
or  misgivings,  to  the  love  of  its  Creator. 

To  Trinitarianism  we  object,  what  has  al- 
ways been  objected  to  it,  that  it  contradicts 
and  degrades  reason,  and  thus  exposes  tlie 
mind  to  the  worst  delusions.  Some  oK  its 
advocates,  more  coiuageous  than  prudent, 
have  even  recommended  "  the  prostration  of 
the  understanding,"  as  preparatory  to  its  re- 
ception. Its  chief  doctrine  is  an  outrage  on 
our  rational  nature.  Its  three  persons  who 
constitute  its  God  must  either  be  frittered 
away  into  three  unmeaning  distinctions,  into 
sounds  signifying  nothing ;  or  they  are  three 
conscious  agents,  who  cannot,  by  any  hiunan 
art  or  metaphysical  device,  be  made  to  coa- 
lesce into  one  being;  who  cannot  be  reaBy 
viewed  as  one  mind,  having  one  consctousness 
and  one  will.  Now  a  religious  system,  the 
cardinal  principle  of  which  offends  the  under- 
standing, very  naturally  conforms  ftstdf 
throughout  to  this  prominent  feature,  aad 
becomes  prevalently  irrationaL  He  wlio  Is 
compelled  to  defencl  his  faith  in  any  particular, 
by  the  plea  that  human  reason  is  so  deprm^>d 
through  the  fall  as  to  be  an  inadequate  ju^gt 
of  religion,  and  that  God  is  honoured  by  o«r 
reception  of  what  shocks  the  intellect,  seons 
to  have  no  defence  \tii  against  accumutatiid 
absurdities.  According  to  these  principl«% 
the  fanatic  who  exclaimed,  "  I  believe,  te- 
cause  it  is  impossible,"  had  a  £ur  title  to 
canonization.   Reason  is  too  godlike  a  teul^ 
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to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  Accordingly 
Trinitarianism,  as  we  have  seen,  links  itself 
•with  several  degrading  errors ;  and  its  most 
natural  alliance  is  with  Calvinism,  that  cruel 
lailh,  which,  stripping  God  of  mercy  and 
man  of  power,  has  made  Christianity  an  in- 
strument of  torture  to  the  timid,  and  an  object 
of  doubt  or  scorn  to  hardier  spirits.  I  repeat 
it,  a  doctrine  which  violates  reason  like  the 
Trinity,  prepares  its  advocates,  in  projwrtion 
as  it  is  incorporated  into  the  mind,  for  worse 
and  worse  delusions.  It  breaks  do^  the 
distinctions  and  barriers  between  truth  and 
fiUsehood.  It  creates  a  diseased  taste  for  pro- 
digies, fictions,  and  exaggerations,  for  startling 
mysteries,  and  wild  dreams  of  enthusiasm. 
It  destroys  the  relish  for  the  simple,  chaste, 
serene  beauties  of  truth.  Especially  when 
the  prostration  of  imderstanding  is  taught  as 
an  act  of  piety,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
grossest  superstitions  should  be  devoured, 
and  that  the  credulity  of  the  multitude  should 
keep  pace  with  the  forgeries  of  impostiu'e  and 
fanaticism.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  the 
best  comment  on  the  effects  of  divorcing 
reason  from  religion ;  and  if  the  present  age 
is  disburdened  of  many  of  the  superstitions 
under  which  Christianity  and  human  nature 
groaned  for  ages,  it  owes  its  relief  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  reinstating  of  reason  in  her 
ku^-violated  rights. 

Ihe  injury  to  religion  from  irrational  doc- 
trines, when  thoroughly  believed,  is  immense. 
The  h\iman  soul  has  a  luity.  Its  various 
Acuities  are  adapted  to  one  another.  One 
life  pervades  it ;  and  its  beauty,  strength,  and 
growth  depend  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  the 
Harmony  and  joint  action  of  all  its  principles. 
To  wound  and  degrade  it  in  any  of  its 
powers,  and  especially  in  the  noble  and  dis- 
tinguishing power  of  reason,  is  to  inflict  on  it 
universal  injury.  No  notion  is  more  false 
than  that  the  heart  is  to  thrive  by  dwarfing 
the  intellect;  that  perplexing  doctrines  are 
the  best  food  of  piety;  that  religion  flourishes 
most  luxuriantly  in  mist  and  darkness.  Reason 
was  given  for  God  as  its  great  object ;  and 
ibr  Him  it  should  be  kept  sacred,  invigorated, 
clarified,  proteeted  from  human  usurpation, 
and  inspired  with  a  meek  self-reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or  joy- 
lolly  as  when  all  its  powers  and  affections 
ccmspire;  as  when  thought  and  feeling,  reason 
and  sensibility,  are  called  forth  together  by 
one  great  and  kindling  object.  It  will  never 
devote  itself  to  God  with  its  whole  energy 
whilst  its  guiding  facultv  sees  in  Him  a  being 
to  shock  and  confound  it.  We  want  a  har- 
mony in  our  inward  nature.  We  want  a 
piety  which  will  join  light  and  fervour,  and 
OD  which  the  intellectual  power  will  look 
benignantly.  We  want  religion  to  be  so  ex- 
hibited that,  in  the  clearest  moments  of  the 


intellect,  its  signatures  of  truth  \viU  grow 
brighter;  that,  instead  of  tottering,  it  will 
gather  strength  and  stability  from  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  These  wants  we  believe 
to  he  met  by  Unitarian  Christianity,  and 
therefore  we  prize  it  as  the  best  friend  of 
piety. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds  on 
which  I  rest  the  claim  of  Unitarianism  to  the 
honour  of  promoting  an  enlightened,  pro- 
foimd,  and  happy  piety. 

Am  I  now  asked,  why  we  prize  our  system, 
and  why  we  build  churches  for  its  inculca- 
tion? If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  myself 
in  the  name  of  conscientious  Unitarians,  who 
apply  their  doctrine  to  their  own  hearts  and 
lives,  I  would  reply  thus  :  We  prize  and 
would  spread  our  views,  because  we  believe 
that  they  reveal  God  to  us  in  greater  glory, 
and  bring  us  nearer  to  Him,  than  any  other. 
We  are  conscious  of  a  deep  want,  which  the 
creation  cannot  supply — the  want  of  a  Perfect 
Being,  on  whom  the  strength  of  our  love  may 
be  centred,  and  of  an  Almighty  Father,  in 
whom  our  weaknesses,  imperfections,  and  sor- 
rows may  find  resource ;  and  such  a  Being 
and  Father  Unitarian  Christianity  sets  before 
us.  For  this  we  prize  it  above  all  price.  We 
can  part  with  every  other  good.  We  can 
endure  the  darkening  oC  life's  fairest  pros- 
pects. But  this  bright,  consoling  doctrine  of 
One  God,  even  the  Father,  is  dearer  than 
life,  and  we  cannot  let  it  ^o. — ^Through  this 
faith,  everything  grows  bnghter  to  our  view. 
Bom  of  such  a  Parent,  we  esteem  our  ex- 
istence an  inestimable  gift  Wc  meet  every- 
where our  Father,  and  his  presence  is  as  a 
sun  shining  on  our  path.  We  see  Him  in 
his  works,  and  hear  his  praise  rising  from 
every  spot  which  we  tread.  We  feel  Him  near 
in  our  solitudes,  and  sometimes  enjoy  com- 
raimion  with  Him  more  tender  than  human 
friendship.  We  see  Him  in  our  duties,  and 
perform  them  more  gladly  because  they  are 
the  best  tribute  we  can  offer  our  Heavenly 
Benefactor.  Even  the  consciousness  of  sin, 
mournful  as  it  is,  does  not  subvert  our  peace ; 
for,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  as  made  manifest 
in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  strength,  purity,  and  pardon,  for 
all  who,  in  fiUal  reliance,  seek  these  heavenly 
gifts. — ^Through  this  faith,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  new  benevolence  springing  up  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  purer  and  more  enlarged 
than  natural  affection.  Towards  all  mankind 
we  see  a  rich  and  free  love  flowing  from  the 
common  Parent,  and,  touched  by  this  love, 
we  are  the  friends  of  all.  We  compassionate 
the  most  guilty,  and  would  win  them  back  to 
God.— Though  this  faith,  we  receive  the  hap- 
piness of  an  ever-enlarging  hope.  There  is 
no  good  too  vast  for  us  to  anticipate  for  the 
universe  or  for  ourselves,  fix>m  such  a  Father 
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as  we  believe  in.  We  hope  from  Him,  what 
we  deem  his  greatest  gift,  even  the  gift  of  his 
OMrn  Spirit,  and  the  happiness  of  advancing 
for  ever  in  truth  and  virtue,  in  power  and 
love,  in  union  of  mind  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son. — We  are  told,  indeed,  that  our  faith 
will  not  prove  an  anchor  in  the  last  hour. 
But  we  have  known  those  whose  departure 
it  has  brightened ;  and  our  experience  of 
its  power,  m  trial  and  peril,  has  proved  it  to 
be  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  human  nature. 
We  doubt  not  that,  to  its  sincere  followers, 
death  will  be  a  transition  to  the  calm,  pure, 
joyful  mansions  prepared  by  Christ  for  his 
disciples.  There  we  expect  to  meet  that 
great  and  good  Deliverer.  With  the  eye  of 
raith,  we  already  see  him  looking  round  him 
with  celestial  love  on  all,  of  every  name, 
who  have  imbibed  his  spirit.  His  spirit ;  his 
loyal  and  entire  devotion  to  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father ;  his  universal,  unconquer- 
able benevolence,  through  which  he  freely 
gave  from  his  pierced  side  his  blood,  his  life 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world;  this  divine 
love,  and  not  creeds,  and  names,  and  forms, 
will  then  be  found  to  attract  his  supreme 
regard.  This  spirit  we  trust  to  see  in  multi- 
tudes of  every  sect  and  name ;  and  we  trust, 
too,  that  they  who  now  reproach  us  will  at 
that  day  recognize,  in  the  dreaded  Unitarian, 
this  only  badge  of  Christ,  and  will  bid  him 
welcome  to  the  joy  of  our  common  Lord. — 
I  have  thus  stated  the  views  with  which,  we 
have  reared  this  building.  We  desire  to 
glorify  God,  to  promote  a  purer,  nobler,  hap- 
pier piety.  Even  if  we  err  in  doctrine,  we 
think  that  these  motives  should  shield  us  from 
reproach ;  should  disarm  that  intolerance 
which  would  exclude  us  from  the  church  on 
earth,  and  from  our  Father's  house  in.heaven. 
We  end,  as  we  began,  by  offering  up  this 
building  to  the  Only  Living  and  True  God. 
We  have  erected  it  amidst  our  private  habi- 
tations, as  a  remembrancer  of  our  Creator. 


We  have  reared  it  in  this  busy  city,  as  a 
retreat  for  pious  meditation  and  prayer.  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  King  and  Father  Eternal, 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  We 
dedicate  it  to  his  Unity,  to  his  unrivalled  and 
undivided  Majesty.  We  dedicate  it  to  the 
praise  of  his  free,  unbought,  immerited  grace. 
We  dedicate  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  memory 
of  his  love,  to  the  celebration  of  his  divine 
virtue,  to  the  preaching  of  that  truth  which 
he  sealed  with  blood.  We  dedicate  it  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  the  sanctifying  influence  of 
God,  to  those  celestial  emanations  of  light  and 
strength  which  visit  and  refresh  the  devout 
mind.  We  dedicate  it  to  prayers  and  praises 
which,  we  trust,  will  be  continued  and  per- 
fected in  heaven.  We  dedicate  it  to  social 
worship,  to  Christian  intercourse,  to  the 
communion  of  saints.  We  dedicate  it  to  the 
cause  of  pure  morals,  of  public  order,  of 
temperance,  uprightness,  and  general  good- 
will. We  dedicate  it  to  Christian  admoni- 
tioh,  to  those  warnings,  remonstrances,  and 
earnest  and  tender  persuasions,  by  whidi  the 
sinner  may  be  arrested  and  brought  back  to 
God.  We  dedicate  it  to  Christian  consola- 
tion, to  those  truths  which  assuage  sorrow, 
animate  penitence,  and  lighten  the  load  of 
human  anxiety  and  fear.  We  dedicate  it  to 
the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  to  sublime  and 
joyful  hopes  which  reach  beyond  the  grave. 
In  a  word,  we  dedicate  it  lo  the  great  woik 
of  perfecting  the  human  soul,  and  fittixig  it 
for  nearer  approach  to  its  Author.  Here  may 
heart  meet  heart !  Here  may  man  meet  God  I 
From  this  place  may  the  song  of  praise,  the 
ascription  of  gratitude,  the  sigh  of  penitence; 
the  prayer  for  grace,  and  the  holy  resolve, 
ascend  as  fragrant  incense  to  Heaven ;  and, 
through  many  generations,  may  parents  be- 
queath to  their  children  this  bouse,  as  a 
sacred  spot,  where  God  had  "lifted  upon 
them  his  coimtenance,"  and  given  than 
pledges  of  his  everlasting  love  1 
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It  is  due  to  truth,  and  a  just  deference  to  our 
fdlow-Christians,  to  take  notice  of  objections 
which  are  currently  made  to  our  particular 
views  of  religion ;  nor  ought  we  to  dismiss 
such  objections  as  unworthy  of  attention  on 
account  of  their  supposed  lightness ;  because 
what  is  light  to  us  may  wdgh  much  with 
our  neighbour,  and  truth  may  suffer  from 


obstructions  which  a  few  explanations  tnidNt 
remove.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  Chnsh 
tians  who  are  called  Unitarian  have  beeo 
wanting  in  this  duty.  Whilst  they  have  xak. 
the  laboured  arguments  of  their  opponeote 
fully  and  fairly,  they  have  overlooked  the 
loose,  vague,  indefinite  objections  whu^  Sofift 
through  the  conmitmity,  and  operate  1 
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eommon  minds  than  formal  reasoning.    On 
some  of  these  objections  remarks  will  now  be 
offered ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  plainness  of 
speech  will  not  be  construed  into  severity, 
nor  our  strictures   on  different  systems  be 
ascribed  to  a  desire  of  retaliation.     It  cannot 
be  expected  that  we  shall  repel  with  indiffer- 
efice  what  seem  to  us  reproaches  on  some  of 
the  most  important  and  consoling  views  of 
Christianity.     BeUeving  that  the  truths  which 
through  God's  good  providence  we  are  called 
to  maintain  are  necessary  to  the  vindication 
of  the  Divine  character,  and  to  the  prevalence 
of  a  more  enlightened  and  exalted  piety,  we 
are  bound  to  assert  them  honestly,  and  to 
speak  freely  of  the  opposite  errors  which  now 
<UsfiguFe  Christianity.    What,  then,  are  [the 
principal  objections  to  Unitarian  Christianitv? 
X.  It  is  objected  to  us,  that  we  deny  toe 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.     Now  what  does 
this  objection  mean?    What  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  the  Divinity  of  Christ?     In  the 
sense  in  which  many  Christians,  and  perhaps 
a  majority,  interpret  it,  we  do  not  deny  it,  but 
believe  St  as  firmly  as  themselves.  We  believe 
firmly  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ's  mission  and 
office,  that  he  spoke  with  Divine  authority, 
and  was  a  bright  image  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions.    We  believe  that  God  dwelt  in  him, 
manifested  Himself  through  him,  taught  men 
by  him,  and  communicated  to  him  his  spirit 
without   measure.    We   believe   that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  most  glorious  display,  expres- 
sion, and  representative  of  God  to  mankind, 
so  that  in  seeing  and  knowing  him,  we  see 
and  know  the  invisible  Father;  so  that  when 
Christ  came,  God  visited  the  world  and  dwelt 
with  men  more  conspicuously  than  at  any 
former  period.     In  Christ's  words  we  hear 
God  spiking ;  in  his  miracles  we  behold  God 
acting;  in  his  character  and  life  we  see  an 
unsulhed  image  of  God's  purity  and  love. 
We  believe,  then,  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
as  this  term  is  often  and  properly  used.  How, 
then,  it  maybe  asked,  do  we  diffei  from  other 
Christians?     We   differ   in   this   important 
lespect.    Whilst  we  honour  Christ  as  the 
Son,  representative,  and  image  of  the  Su- 
preme God,  we  do  not  believe  him  to  be  the 
Supreme  God  Himself.    We  maintain  that 
Christ   and   God   are   distinct  beings,  two 
beings,  not  one  and  the  same  being.    On  this 
point  a  Uttle  repetition  may  be  phoned,  for 
many  good  Christians,  after  the  controversies 
of  ages,  misunderstand  the  precise  difference 
between  us  and  themselves.      Trinitarianism 
teaches  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  and 
Infinite  God,  and  that  he  and  his  Father  are 
not  only  one  in  affection,  counsel,  and  will, 
but  are  strictly  and  literally  one  and  the  same 
beh^.     Now,  to  us,  this  doctrine  is  most  un- 
tcriptutal  and  irrational.    We  sav  that  the 
80a  cannot  be  the  same  being  with  his  own 


Father;  that  he,  who  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  save  it,  cannot  be  the  living  God  who  sent 
him.  The  language  of  Jesus  is  explicit  and 
unqualified.  ' '  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will." — "  I  came  not  from  myself." — "I  came 
from  God."  Now  we  affirm,  and  this  is  our 
chief  heresy,  that  Jesus  was  not  and  could 
not  be  the  God  from  whom  he  came,  but  was 
another  being ;  and  it  amazes  us  that  any 
can  resist  this  simple  truth.  The  doctrine 
that  Jesus,  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem ;  who 
ate  and  drank  and  slept ;  who  suffered  and 
was  crucified;  who  came  from  God;  who 
prayed  to  God ;  who  did  God's  will ;  and 
who  said,  on  leaving  the  world,  "  I  ascend 
to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  God ;  "  the  doctrine  that  this  Jesus 
was  the  Supreme  God  Himself,  and  the  same 
being  with  his  Father,  this  seems  to  us  a  con- 
tradiction to  reason  and  Scripture  so  flagrant, 
that  the  simple  statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient 
refutation.  We  are  often  charged  with  de- 
grading Christ ;  but  if  this  reproach  belong 
to  any  Christians,  it  falls,  we  fear,  on  those 
who  accuse  him  of  teaching  a  doctrine  so 
contradictory,  and  so  subversive  of  the  supre- 
macy of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Certainly  our 
humble  and  devout  Master  has  given  no 
ground  for  this  accusation.  He  always  ex- 
pressed towards  God  the  reverence  of  a  son. 
He  habitually  distinguished  himself  from 
God.  He  rderred  to  God  all  his  powers. 
He  said,  without  limitation  or  reserve,  "The 
Father  is  greater  than  I." — "Of  myself  I 
can  do  nothing."  If  to  represent  Christ  as 
a  being  distinct  from  God.  and  as  inferior  to 
Him,  be  to  degrade  him,  then  let  our  oppo- 
nents lay  the  guilt  where  it  belongs,  not  on 
us,  but  on  our  Master,  whose  language  we 
borrow,  in  whose  very  words  we  express  our 
sentiments,  whose  words  we  dare  not  trifle 
with  and  force  from  their  plain  sense.  Omr 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more;  but  we 
ask  common  Christians,  who  have  taken 
their  opinions  from  the  Bible  rather  than 
from  human  systems,  to  look  honestly  into 
their  own  minds,  and  to  answer  frankly, 
whether  they  have  not  understood  and  be- 
lieved Christ  s  divinity  in  the  sense  maintained 
by  us,  rather  than  in  that  for  which  the  Trini- 
tarians contend. 

2.  We  proceed  to  another  objection,  and 
one  which  probably  weighs  more  with  multi- 
tudes than  any  other.  It  is  this,  that  our 
doctrine  respecting  Christ  takes  from  the 
sinner  the  only  ground  of  hope.  It  is  said 
by  our  opponents,  "We  and  all  men  are 
sinners  by  our  very  nature,  and  infinitely 
guiltv  before  God.  The  sword  of  divine  jus- 
tice nangs  over  us,  and  hell  opens  ben^th 
us ;  and  where  shall  we  find  a  refuge  but  in 
an  infinite  Saviour?  We  want  an  Infinite 
Atonement ;  and  in  depriving  us  of  this  you 
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rob  us  of  our  hope,  you  tear  from  the  Scrip- 
tures the  only  doctrine  which  meets  our  wants. 
We  may  bum  our  Bibles  if  your  interpreta- 
tion be  true,  for  our  case  is  desperate;  we 
are  lost  for  ever."  In  such  warm  and  wild 
language,  altogether  unwarranted  by  Scrip- 
ture, yet  exceedingly  fitted  to  work  on  com- 
mon and  terror-stricken  minds,  our  doctrine 
is  constantly  assailed. 

Now  to  this  declamation,  for  such  we 
esteem  it,  we  oppose  one  plain  request. 
Show  us,  we  say,  a  single  passage  in  the 
Bible  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  sin  of 
man  is  infinite,  and  needs  an  infinite  atone- 
ment. We  find  not  one.  Not  even  a  whisper 
of  this  doctrine  comes  to  us  from  the  sacred 
writers.  Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  weigh 
this  doctrine.  It  teaches  us  that  man,  al- 
though created  by  God  a  frail,  erring,  and 
imperfect  being,  and  even  created  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  sin,  is  yet  regarded 
by  the  Creator  as  an  infinite  offender,  meriting 
infinite  punishment  for  his  earliest  transgres- 
sions ;  and  that  he  is  doomed  to  endless  tor- 
ment, unless  an  infinite  Saviour  appear  for 
his  rescue !  How  can  any  one,  we  ask, 
charge  on  our  benevolent  and  righteous 
Parent  such  a  government  of  his  creatures? 
We  maintain  that  man  is  not  created  in  a 
condition  which  makes  an  infinite  atonement 
necessary ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  creature 
can  fall  into  a  condition  from  which  God  may 
not  deliver  him  without  this  rigid  expedient. 
Surely,  if  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  justice 
were  indispensable  to  our  salvation,  iS  God 
look  on  Him  human  nature  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  offering  it,  and  if  this  fact  constitute 
the  peculiar  glory,  the  life  and  essence,  and 
the  saving  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  we  must 
find  it  expressed  clearly,  definitely,  in  at  least 
one  passage  in  the  Bible.  But  not  one,  we 
repeat  it,  can  be  found  there.  We  maintain, 
further,  that  this  doctrine  of  God  becoming 
a  victim  and  sacrifice  for  his  own  rebellious 
subjects,  is  as  irrational  as  it  is  unscriptural. 
We  have  always  supposed  that  atonement,  if 
necessary,  was  to  be  made  /<?,  not  by,  the 
sovereign  who  has  been  offended;  and  we 
cannot  conceive  a  more  unlikely  method  of 
vindicating  his  authority,  than  that  he  him- 
self should  bear  the  punishment  which  is  due 
to  transgressors  of  his  laws.  We  have  another 
objection.  If  an  infinite  atonement  be  neces- 
sary, and  if,  consequently,  none  but  God  can 
make  it.  we  see  not  but  that  God  must  be- 
come a  sufferer,  must  take  upon  Himself  our 
pain  and  woe;  a  thought  fjrom  which  a  piouf 
mind  shrinks  with  horror.  To  escape  thi« 
difficulty,  we  are  told  that  Christ  suffered  as 
man,  not  as  God ;  but  if  man  only  suffered,  if 
only  a  human  and  finite  mind  suffered,  if 
Christ,  as  God.  was  perfectly  happy  on  the 
cross,  and  bore  only  a  short  and  limited  pain 
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in  his  human  nature,  where,  we  ask,  was  the 
infinite  atonement?  Where  is  the  boasted 
hope  which  this  doctrine  is  said  to  give  to 
the  sinner  ? 

The  objection  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
sinner  unless  Christ  be  the  infinite  God, 
amazes  us.  Surely,  if  we  have  a  Father  in 
heaven  of  infinite  goodness  and  power,  we 
need  no  other  infinite  person  to  save  us.  The 
common  doctrine  disparages  and  dishonours 
the  only  true  God,  our  Father,  as  if.  without 
tl)e  help  of  a  second  and  a  third  divinitv,  equal 
to  Himself,  He  could  not  restore  his  frail 
creature,  man.  We  have  not  the  courage  of 
our  brethren.  With  the  Scriptures  in  our 
hands,  with  the  solemn  attestations  which 
they  contain  to  the  divine  Unity  and  to 
Christ's  dependence,  we  dare  not  give  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  Jesus  an  equal  or  rival  in 
the  glory  of  originating  our  redemption,  or  of 
accomplishing  it  by  underived  and  infinitQ 
power.  Are  we  asked,  as  we  sometimes  are, 
what  is  our  hope  if  Christ  be  not  the  supreme 
God  ?  We  answer,  it  is  the  boundless  and 
almighly  goodness  of  his  Father  and  oar 
Father;  a  goodness  which  cannot  require  an 
infinite  atonement  for  the  sins  of  a  frail  and 
limited  creature.  God's  essential  and  un- 
changeable mercy,  not  Christ's  infinity,  is  the 
Scriptural  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope.  In 
the  Scriptures,  our  Heavenly  Father  is  always 
represented  as  the  sole  original,  spring,  and 
first  cause  of  our  salvation;  and  let  no  one 
presume  to  divide  his  glory  with  anothor^ 
That  Jesus  came  to  save  us,  we  owe  entirdy 
to  the  Father's  benevolent  appointment.  Tbai 
Jesus  is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  work  of  oar 
salvation  is  to  be  beUeved,  not  because  he  is 
himself  the  Supreme  God,  but  because  the 
supreme  and  unerring  God  selected,  com- 
missioned, and  empowered  him  for  this  office^ 
That  his  death  is  an  important  means  of  our 
salvation,  we  gratefully  acknowledge;  bal 
ascribe  its  efiicacy  to  the  merciful  dispositioa 
of  God  towards  the  human  race.  To  buBd 
the  hope  of  pardon  on  the  independent  and 
infinite  sufficiency  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  buiU 
on  an  unscriptural  and  false  foundation ;  fot 
Jesus  teaches  us  that  of  himself  he  can  do 
nothing:  that  all  power  is  given  to  him  by 
his  Father ;  and  that  he  is  a  proper  object « 
trust,  because  he  came  not  of  himself,  or  to 
do  his  ovm  will,  but  because  the  Father  s««t 
him.  We  indeed  lean  on  Christ,  but  H  is 
because  he  is  "a  corner-stone,  chosen  hjT 
God  and  laid  by  God  in  Zion."  God's  fat- 
giving  love,  declared  to  mankind  by  Jesu 
Christ,  and  exercised  through  him,  U  the 
foundation  of  hope  to  the  penitent  on  wfaAib 
we  primarily  rest,  and  a  firmer  the  umYont 
cannot  furnish  us. 
^;.  We  now  proceed  to  another  ofajectioft 
'e  are  diarged  with  expecting  to  be 
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by  Works,  and  not  by  Grace.  This  charge 
may  be  easily  despatched,  and  a  more  ground- 
less one  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  We 
indeed  attach  great  importance  to  Christian 
works,  or  Christian  obedience,  believing  that 
a  practice  or  life  conformed  to  the  precepts 
and  example  of  Jesus  is  the  great  end  for 
which  £aith  in  him  is  required,  and  is  the 
great  condition  on  which  everlasting  life  is 
bestowed.  We  are  acctistomed  to  speak 
highly  of  the  virtues  and  improvements  of  a 
true  Christian,  rejecting  with  abhorrence  the 
idea  that  they  are  no  bettef  than  the  out^ 
ward  Jewish  righteousness,  which  the  Prophet 
called  "filthy  rags;"  and  maintaining  wltli 
the  Apostle  that  they  are,  "in  the  sight  of 
God,  of  great  price."  We  beheve  that 
holiness  or  virtue  is  the  very  image  of  God 
in  the  human  soul,  a  ray  of  his  brightness, 
the  best  gift  which  He  communicates  to  his 
fireatiues,  the  highest  benefit  which  Christ 
came  to  confer,  the  only  important  and 
lasting  distinction  between  man  and  man. 
Still,  we  always  and  earnestly  maintain  that 
no  human  virtue,  no  human  obedience,  can 
give  a  legal  claim,  a  right  by  merit,  to  the 
life  and  imroortahty  brought  to  light  by 
Christ  We  see  and  mourn  over  the  deficien- 
cies, broken  resolutions,  and  mixed  motives 
of  the  hesX  men.  We  always  affirm  that 
God's  grace,  benignity,  free  kindness,  is 
needed  by  the  most  advanced  Christians, 
and  that  to  this  alone  we  owe  the  promise 
in  the  Gospel,  of  full  remission  and  ever- 
lasting happiness  to  the  penitent  None 
speak  of  mercy  more  constantly  than  we. 
One  of  our  distinctions  is,  that  we  magnify 
this  lovely  attribute  of  the  Deity.  So  accus« 
tomed  are  we  to  insist  on  the  infinity  of 
God's  grace  and  mercy,  that  our  adversaries 
often  charge  us  with  forgetting  his  justice; 
and  yet  it  is  ol^ected  to  us  that,  renouncing 
grace,  we  appeal  to  justice,  and  build  our 
hope  on  the  abundance  of  our  merit  I 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objection 
often  urged  against  our  views,  or  rather 
against  those  who  preach  them  ;  and  it  is 
thjs,  that  we  preach  morality.  To  meet  this 
objection,  we  beg  to  know  what  is  intended 
by  morality.  Are  we  to  understand  by  it, 
what  it  properly  signifies,  our  whole  duty, 
however  made  known  to  us,  whether  by 
nature  or  revelation?  Does  it  mean  the 
whole  extent  of  those  obligations  which 
belong  to  us  as  moral  bdngs  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  "sober,  righteous,  godly  life,"  which 
our  moral  Governor  has  prescribed  to  us  by 
bis  Sob,  as  the  great  preparation  for  heaven  ? 
If  this  be  morahty,  we  cheerfully  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  pneaching  it,  and  of  labour- 
ing chiefly  and  constanUy  to  enforce  it;  and 
b^eving,  as  we  do,  that  all  the  doctrines, 
preoqics,  threatenings,  and  promiset  of  tb« 


Gospel  are  revealed  for  no  other  end  than  to 
make  men  moral,  in  this  true  and  generous 
sense,  we  hope  to  continue  to  merit  this 
reproach. 

We  fear,  however,  that  this  Is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  morality  which  is  sakl  to  be 
the  burden  of  our  preaching.  Some,  at 
least,  who  thus  reproach  us,  mean  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  enjoin  only  a  worldly 
and  social  morality,  consisting  in  common 
honesty,  common  kindness,  and  freedom 
from  gross  vices ;  neglecting  to  inculcate  in- 
ward purity,  devotion,  heavenly-mindedness, 
and  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  We  hope  that  the 
persons  who  thus  accuse  us  sp^  from  ru- 
mour, and  have  never  heard  our  instructions 
for  themselves;  for  the  charge  is  false;  and  no 
one  who  ever  sat  under  our  ministry  can  urge 
it  without  branding  himself  a  slanderer.  The 
first  and  great  commandment,  which  is  to  love 
God  supremely,  is  recognised  and  enforced 
habitually  in  our  preaching;  and  our  obliga* 
tions  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  friend  who  died  for 
u^.  are  urged,  we  hope,  not  wholly  without 
tenderness  and  effect 

It  is  but  iilstice,  however,  to  observe  of 
many,  that  when  they  reproach  us  with  moral 
preaching,  they  do  not  mean  that  we  teach 
only  outward  decencies,  but  that  we  do  not 
inculcate  certain  favourite  doctrines,  which  anJ 
to  them  the  very  marrow  and  richness  of  the 
Gospel.  When  such  persons  hear  a  sermon, 
be  the  subject  what  it  may,  which  is  not 
seasoned  with  recognitions  of  the  Trinity, 
total  depravity,  and  similar  articles  of  faitn, 
they  call  it  moral.  According  to  this  strange 
and  tmwarrantable  use  of  the  term,  we  rejoice 
to  say  that  we  are  "moral  preachers;"  and  it 
comforts  us  that  we  have  for  our  pattern 
"him  who  spake  as  man  never  spake,"  and 
who,  in  his  longest  discourse,  has  dropped 
not  a  word  about  a  Trinity,  or  inborn  corrup- 
tion, or  special  and  electing  grace;  and,  still 
more,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  our  preach- 
ing could  with  propriety  be  called  moral,  did 
we  urge  these  doctrines,  especially  the  two 
last ;  for,  however  warmly  they  may  be  de- 
fended by  honest  men,  they  seem  to  us  to 
border  on  immorality;  that  is.  to  dishonottf 
God,  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility,  td 
break  the  spirit,  and  to  loosen  the  restraints 
on  guilty  passion. 

5.  Another  objection  urged  against  us  is, 
that  our  system  does  not  produce  as  much 
seal,  seriousness,  and  piety  as  other  views  of 
religion.  The  objection  it  is  difficult  to  repel, 
except  by  language  which  will  seem  to  be  a 
boasting  of  ourselves.  When  expressed  in 
plain  language.  It  amounts  to  this  ; — ••  W^ 
Trinitarians  and  Calvinists  are  better  an4 
more  pk>us  than  3rott  Unitarians,  and  con^ 
sequently  our  system  Is  more  Scriptural  than 
yours»"    Now,  assertions  of  this  kmM  do  not 
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strike  lis  as  very  modest  and  humble,  and  we 
believe  that  truth  does  not  require  us  to  de- 
fend it  by  setting  up  our  piety  above  that  of 
our  neighbours.— This,  however,  we  would 
say,  that  if  our  zeal  and  devotion  are  faint, 
the  fault  is  our  own,  not  that  of  our  doctrine. 
We  are  sure  that  our  views  of  the  Supreme 
Being  are  incomparably  more  affecting  and 
attractive  than  those  which  we  oppose.  It  is 
the  great  excellence  of  our  system,  that  it 
exalts  God.  vindicates  bis  parental  attributes, 
and  appeals  powerfully  to  the  ingenuous 
principles  of  love,  gratitude,  and  veneration ; 
and  when  we  compare  it  with  the  doctrines 
which  are  spread  around  us,  we  feel  that  of 
all  men  we  are  most  inexcusable,  if  a  filial 
piety  do  not  spring  up  and  grow  strong  in 
our  hearts. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  suggest 
some  causes  for  the  charge  that  our  views  do 
not  favour  seriousness  and  leal.  One  reason 
probably  is,  that  we  interpret  with  much  rigoiir 
those  precepts  of  Christ  which  forbid  osten- 
tation, and  enjoin  modesty  and  retirement  in 
devotion.  We  dread  a  showy  religion.  We 
are  disgusted  with  pretensions  to  superior 
sanctity — that  stale  and  vulgar  way  of  building 
up  a  sect.  We  beUeve  that  true  religion 
speaJks  in  actions  more  than  in  words,  and 
manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  common  temper 
and  life;  in  giving  up  the  passions  to  God's 
authority,  in  inflexible  uprightness  and  truth, 
in  active  and  modest  charity,  in  candid  judg- 
ment, and  in  patience  under  trials  and  injuries. 
We  think  it  no  part  of  piety  to  publish  its 
fervours,  but  prefer  a  delicacv  in  r^^ard  to 
these  secrets  of  the  soul ;  and  hence,  to  those 
persons  who  think  religion  is  to  be  worn  con- 
spicuously and  spoken  of  passionately,  we 
may  seem  cold  and  dead,  when  perhaps, 
were  the  heart  uncovered,  it  might  be  seen 
to  be  "  alive  to  God"  as  \xyj\y  as  their  own. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  our  principles,  flowing 
necessarily  from  our  views  of  God,  that  reli- 
gion is  cheerful ;  that  where  its  natural  ten- 
dency is  not  obstructed  by  false  theology, 
or  a  melancholy  temperament,  it  opens  the 
heart  to  every  pure  and  innocent  pleasure. 
We  do  not  think  that  pietv  disfigures  its  face, 
or  wraps  itself  in  a  funeral  pall  as  its  appro- 
priate garb.  Now,  too  many  conceive  of 
religion  as  something  gloomv,  and  never  to 
be  named  but  with  an  altered  tone  and  coun- 
tenance ;  and  where  they  miss  these  imagined 
signs  of  pietv,  they  can  hardly  believe  that  a 
sense  of  Goa  dweUs  in  the  heart. 

Another  cause  of  the  error  in  question  we 
believe  to  be  this.  Our  religious  svstem  ex- 
cludes, or  at  least  does  not  favoiu*,  those  over- 
whelming terrors  and  transports  which  many, 
think  essential  to  piet^r.  We  do  not  believe 
in  shaking  and  disordering  men's  understand- 
ings, by  excessive  fear,  as  a  preparation  for 


supernatural  grace  and  immediate  conversion. 
This  we  regard  as  a  dreadful  corruption  and 
degradation  of  religion.  Religion,  we  beUeve, 
is  a  gradual  and  rational  work,  beginning 
sometimes  in  sudden  impressions,  but  con- 
firmed by  reflection,  growing  by  the  regular 
use  of  Christian  means,  and  advancing 
silently  to  perfection.  Now,  because  we 
specify  no  time  when  we  were  overpowered 
and  created  anew  by  irresistible  impulse,  be* 
cause  we  relate  no  agonies  of  despair  succeeded 
by  miraculous  light  and  joy,  we  are  thought 
by  some  to  bie  strangers  to  piety; — how 
reasonably,  let  the  judicious  determine. 

Once  more ;  we  are  thought  to  want  seal, 
because  our  principles  forbid  us  to  use  many 
methods  for  spreading  them  which  are  com- 
mon with  other  Christians.  Whilst  we  value 
highly  our  peculiar  views,  and  look  to  them 
for  the  best  fruits  of  piety,  we  still  consider 
ourselves  as  bound  to  think  charitably  of 
those  who  doubt  or  deny  them  ;  and  with 
this  conviction,  we  cannot  enforce  them  with 
that  vehemence,  positiveness.  and  style  di 
menace,  which  constitute  much  of  the  zeal 
of  certain  denominations; — and  we  freely 
confess  that  we  would  on  no  account  exchange 
our  charity  for  their  zeal ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  time  is  near  when  he  who  holds  what  he 
deems  truth  with  lenity  and  forbearance,  will 
be  accounted  more  pious  than  he  who  cooi- 
passeth  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes  to  his 
sect,  and  "  shuts  the  gates  01  mercy"  on  aH 
who  will  not  bow  their  understandings  to  bis 
creed. — ^We  fear  that  in  these  remarks  we  may 
have  been  unconsciously  betrayed  into  a  self> 
exalting  spirit.  Nothing  could  have  drawn 
them  from  us  but  the  fact  that  a  very  common 
method  of  opposing  our  sentiments  is  to 
decry  the  piety  of  those  who  adopt  them. 
After  all,  we  mean  not  to  deny  our  great 
deficiencies.  We  have  nothing  to  boast 
before  God,  although  the  cause  of  truth  for- 
bids us  to  submit  to  the  censoriousness  of  our 
brethren. 

6.  Another  objection  to  our  views  is,  that 
they  lead  to  a  rejection  of  revelation.  Uni- 
tarianism  has  been  called  "  a  half-way  house 
to  infidelity." — Now.  to  this  objection  we  need 
not  oppose  general  reasonings.  We  will 
state  a  plain  fact.  It  is  this.  A  large  proper* 
tion  of  the  most  able  and  illustrious  ddfendeis 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  have  been  Uni- 
tarians ;  and  our  religion  has  received  frt>m 
them,  to  say  the  least,  as  important  service  In 
its  conflicts  with  infidelity  as  from  any  class 
of  Christians  whatever.  From  the  long  cata- 
logue of  advocates  of  Christianity  amon|; 
Unitarians,  we  can  select  now  but  a  few;  hoc 
these  few  are  a  host.  The  name  of  Jofaa 
Locke  is  familiar  to  every  scholar.  He  roft* 
dered  distinguished  service  to  the  plul060|)i^ 
of  the  human  mind;  nor  is  this  his  higfaest 
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praise.  His  writings  on  government  and 
toleration  contributed  more  than  those  of 
any  other  individual  to  the  diffusion  of  free 
and  generous  sentiments  through  Europe  and 
America ;  and  perhaps  Bishop  Watson  was 
not  guilty  of  great  exaggeration  when  he 
said,  "  This  great  man  has  done  more  for  the 
establishment  of  pure  Christianity  than  any 
author  I  am  acquainted  with."  He  was  a 
laborious  and  successful  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  works  on  the  "  Epistles  of  Paul," 
andonUie  *•  Reasonableness  of  Christianity," 
formed  an  era  in  sacred  literature ;  and  he 
has  the  honour  of  having  shed  a  new  and 
bright  light  on  the  darkest  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  general  on  the  Christian 
S3rstem.  Now  Locke,  be  it  remembered,  was 
a  Unitarian.— We  pass  to  another  intellectual 
prodigy, — to  Newton,  a  name  which  every 
man  of  learning  pronoimces  with  reverence; 
for  it  reminds  him  of  faculties  so  exalted 
above  those  of  ordinary  men.  that  they  seem 
designed  to  help  our  conceptions  of  superior 
orders  of  being.  This  great  man,  who  gained 
by  intuition  what  others  reap  from  laborious 
research,  after  exploring  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, turned  for  light  and  hope  to  the  Bible ; 
and  although  his  theological  works  cannot  be 
compared  with  Locke's,  yet  in  his  illustrations 
of  the  prophecies,  and  of  Scripture  chronology, 
and  in  his  criticisms  on  two  doubtful  passages,  * 
which  are  among  the  chief  supports  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  is  considered  as 
having  rendered  valuable  services  to  the 
Christian  cause.  Newton,  too,  was  a  Uni- 
tarian.— ^We  are  not  accustomed  to  boast  of 
men,  or  io  prop  our  faith  by  great  names,  for 
Christ,  and  he  only,  is  our  Master  ;  but  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  find  in  our  ranks  the 
roost  gifted,  sagaciotis,  and  exalted  minds ; 
and  we  cannot  but  smile  when  we  sometimes 
hear  from  men  and  women  of  very  limited 
culture,  and  with  no  advantages  for  enlarged 
inquiry,  reproachful  and  contemptuous  re- 
marks on  a  doctrine  which  the  vast  intelli- 
gence of  Locke  and  Newton,  after  much  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  opposition  to  a  pre- 
judiced and  intolerant  age,  received  as  the 
truth  of  God.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
doubts  have  lately  been  raised  as  to  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  Locke  and  Newton,  and  for 
a  very  obvious  reason.  In  these  times  of 
growing  light,  thdr  names  have  been  found 
too  useful  to  the  Unitarian  cause.  But  the 
long  and  general  belief  of  the  Unitarianism 
of  these  Ulustrious  men  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  by  admitting  the  fact ;  and 
we  knuow  of  no  serious  attempts  to  set  aside 
the  proofii  on  which  this  belief  is  founded. 

We  pass  to  another  writer,  who  was  one  of 
the  br^htest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of 
pjig^anH^  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
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Dr.  Samuel  Clarice.  Id  classical  literature, 
and  in  metaphysical  speculation.  Dr.  Clarice 
has  a  reputaticm  which  needs  no  tribute  at 
our  hands.  His  sermons  are  an  invaluable 
repository  of  Scriptural  criticism  ;  and  his 
work  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion  has  ever  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  ablest  vindications  of  otir  common 
faith.  This  great  man  was  a  Unitarian.  He 
believed  firmly  that  Jesus  was  a  distinct 
being  from  his  Father,  and  a  derived  and 
dependent  bein^;  and  he  desired  to  bring 
the  Uturgy  of  his  church  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  these  doctrines. 

To  those  who  are  acciuainted  with  the 
memorable  infidel  controversy  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  excited  by  the  writ- 
ings of  BoUngbroke.  Tindal.  Morgan,  Collins, 
and  Chubb,  it  will  be  unnecessarv  to  socaUk  of 
the  seal  and  power  with  which  the  Christian 
cause  was  maintained  by  learned  Unitarians. 
But  we  must  pass  over  these,  to  recall  a  man 
whose  memory  is  precious  to  enUghtened  be- 
lievers ;  we  mean  Lardner,  that  most  patient 
and  successful  advocate  of  Christianity ;  who 
has  written,  we  believe,  more  largely  than 
any  other  author  on  the  evidences  of  the 
Gospel;  from  whose  works  later  authors 
have  drawn  as  from  a  treasure-house ;  and 
whose  purity  and  mildness  have  disarmed 
the  severity  and  conciliated  the  respect  <jf 
men  of  very  different  views  from  his  own. 
Lardner  was  a  Unitarian.— Next  to  Lardner, 
the  most  laborious  advocate  of  Christianity 
against  the  attacks  of  infidels,  in  our  own 
day,  was  Priestley;  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  some  of  his  opinions,  we  believe 
that  none  of  his  opposers  ever  questioned 
the  importance  of  his  vindications  of  our 
common  faith.  We  certainly  do  not  say  too 
much,  when  we  affirm  that  Unitarians  have 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  denomination  in 
zealous,  substantial  service  to  the  Christian 
cause.  Yet  we  are  told  that  Unitarianism 
leads  to  infidelity  I  We  are  reproached  with 
defection  from  that  religion,  round  which  we 
have  gathered  in  the  day  of  its  danger,  and 
from  which,  we  trust,  persecution  and  death 
cannot  divorce  us. 

It  is  indeed  said  that  instances  have 
occurred  of  persons  who,  having  given  up 
the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  have  not  stopped 
there,  but  have  resigned  one  part  of  Christi- 
anity after  another,  until  they  have  become 
thorough  infidels.  To  this  we  answer,  that 
such  instances  we  have  never  known  ;  but 
that  such  should  (x>curisnot  improbable,  and 
is  what  we  should  even  expect ;  for  it  is 
natural  that  when  the  mind  has  detected  one 
error  in  its  creed,  it  should  distnist  every 
other  article,  and  should  exchange  its  blind 
and  hereditary  assent  for  a  sweeping  scepti- 
cism.   We  have  examples  of  this  truth  at  the 
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present  xtioment.  "both  in  France  and  Spain, 
where  multitudes  have  proceeded  from  re- 
jecting Popery  to  absolute  Atheism.  Now, 
who  of  us  will  argue  that  the  Catholic  faith 
Is  true,  because  multitudes  who  relinquished 
it  have  also  cast  away  every  religious  principle 
and  restraint ;  and  if  the  argument  be  not 
sound  on  the  side  of  Popery,  how  can  it  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  Trinitarianism  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  &lse  and  absurd  doctrines, 
when  exposed,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
beget  scepticism  in  those  who  received  them 
Mrithout  reflection.  None  are  so  likely  to 
believe  too  little  at  those  who  have  begun 
with  believing  too  much;  and  hence  we 
charge  upon  Trinitarianism  whatever  ten- 
dency may  exist  in  those  who  forsake  it,  to 
sink  gradually  into  infidelity. 

Unitarianism  does  not  lead  to  infidelity. 
On  the  contrary,  its  excellence  is  that  it 
fortifies  faith.  Unitarianism  is  Christianitv 
stripped  of  those  corrupt  addKions  which 
shock  reason  and  our  moral  feelings.  It  is  a 
rational  and  amiable  system,  against  which 
no  man's  understanding,  or  conscience,  or 
charity,  or  piety  revolts.  Can  the  same  be 
said  of  that  system  which  teaches  the  doc- 
trines of  three  equal  persons  in  one  God,  of 
natural  and  total  depravity,  of  infinite 
atonement,  of  special  and  electing  grace, 
and  of  the  eveiiasting  misery  of  the  non- 
elected  part  of  mankind  ?  We  believe  that 
unless  Christianity  be  purified  from  these 
corruptions,  it  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
unsparing  scrutiny  to  which  the  progress  of 
society  is  exposing  it  We  believe  that  it 
must  be  reformed,  or  intelligent  men  will 
abandon  it.  As  the  friends  of  Christianity. 
and  the  foes  of  infidelity,  we  are  therefore 
solicitous  to  difluse  what  seem  to  us  nobler 
and  juster  views  of  this  divine  system. 

7.  It  was  our  purpose  to  consider  one  more 
objection  to  otir  views ;  namely,   that  they 

give  no  consolation  in  sickness  and  death, 
ut  we  have  only  time  to  express  amazement 
at  such  a  charge.  What !  a  system  which 
insists  with  a  peculiar  energy  on  the  par- 
doning mercy  of  God,  on  his  imiversal  and 
parental  love,   and  on   the   doctrine  of  a 


resurrection  and  immortality,— such  a  system 
unable  to  give  comfort?  It  unlocks  infinite 
springs  of  consolation  and  joy,  and  gives  to 
him  who  practically  receives  it  a  living,  over- 
flowing, and  unspeakable  hope.  Its  power  to 
sustain  the  soul  in  death  has  been  often  tried; 
and  did  we  believe  dying  men  to  be  inspired, 
or  that  peace  and  hope  in  the  last  hours  were 
God's  seal  to  the  truth  of  doctrines,  we  should 
be  able  to  settle  at  once  the  controvwsy  about 
Unitarianism.  A  striking  example  of  the  power 
of  this  system  in  disarming  death  was  lately 
given  by  a  young  minister  in  a  neighbouring 
town,*  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and 
singularly  endeared  to  his  friends  by  eminent 
Christian  virtue.  He  was  smitten  by  sickness 
in  the  midst  of  a  useful  and  happy  life,  and 
sank  slowly  to  the  grave.  His  religion— and  it 
was  that  which  has  now  been  defended— gave 
habitual  peace  to  his  mind,  and  spread  a  sweet 
smile  over  his  pale  countenance.  He  retail^ 
his  faculties  to  his  last  hour ;  and  when  death 
came,  having  left  pious  counsel  to  tbeyi>ungcr 
members  of  his  family,  and  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  his  parents,  he  breathed  out  life 
in  the  language  of  Jesus,— "Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  Such  was  the 
end  of  one  who  held,  with  an  unwavering 
faith,  the  great  principles  which  we  have  here 
advanced;  and  yet  our  doctrine  has  no  con- 
solation, we  are  told,  for  sickness  and  death ! 
We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  meet  objec- 
tions commonly  urged  against  our  views  of 
religion  ;  and  we  have  done  this,  iK>t  to  build 
up  a  party,  but  to  promote  views  of  Cbcisti- 
anity  which  seem  to  us  particularly  suited  to 
strengthen  men's  faith  in  it.  and  to  make  it 
fruitful  of  good  worlcs  and  holy  lives.  Chris- 
tian virtue.  Christian  holiness,  love  to  God  and 
man.  these  are  all  which  we  think  worth  con- 
tending for ;  and  these  we  believe  to  be  infi- 
mately  connected  with  the  system  now  main- 
tainea.  If  in  this  we  err.  may  Goddiscovcr  our 
error,  and  disappoint  our  efforts.  We  ask  no 
success  but  what  He  mayapi>rove. — no  prose- 
lytes but  such  as  will  be  made  better,  purer, 
happier  by  the  adoption  of  our  views, 

•  RcT.  John  B.  Abbot,  of  Salem.    This  tract  w  6nC 
published  In  1819  in  tbd  "Christian  Disdplo.** 
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Discourse  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Churchy 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  July  27,  1836. 


John  It.  tt.  sut  "The  hour  eotn«h, 
the  true  warMiipp<.-n  shall  wor&hip  the  ' 


ih.  and  now  ts.  wh«  of  God  is  a  proper  subject  of  gratltode  and 

in-t^th:for-thy¥I?hS*"r:cr^^^  JOY.     Evcu  if  tfc  consccratiou  be  made  by 

J**spirk  jand  they  th*t  worship  hhn  must  worship  him  in  Christians  from  whom  we  differ  in  opinion, 

spirit  and  in  truth.  ^^  should  Still  find  Satisfaction  in  the  service. 

The  dedication  of  an  edifice  to  the  worship  We  should  desire  that  our  neighbours,  whose 
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^onvictioDS  of  truth  and  duty  require  them  to 
separate  from  U3  in  religious  services,  should 
enjoy  the  same  accommodations  with  otu:- 
selves ;.  and  it  should  comfort  us  to  think  that 
Christianity  is  so  eminently  "  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,"  its  great  truths  so  plain 
and  so  quickening,  that  among  all  sects  ac- 
knowledging Christ  and  consulting  his  word, 
its  purifying  inAuences,  however  counteracted 
by  enxmeous  views,  will  more  or  less  be  felt. 
We  should  rejoice  to  think  that  God  can  be 
monopolized  by  no  party;  that  his  spirit  is  a 
universal  presence;  that  religion,  having  its 
root  in  the  soul  of  man.  can  live  and  flourish 
amidst  many  errors  ;  that  truth  and  goodness 
can  no  more  be  confined  to  a  single  church 
than  the  light  of  the  sun  can  be  shut  up  in  a 
private  dwelling;  that  amidst  all  the  diver- 
sities of  forms,  names,  and  creeds,  acceptable 
worship  may  be  offered  to  God.  and  the  soul 
ascend  to  Heaven. 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  times  to  erect 
beautiful  structures  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  Ufe,  for  legislation,  for  literature,  for 
the  arts.  But  important  as  these  interests 
are,  they  are  not  the  noblest  Man's  highest 
relations  are  not  political,  earthly,  human. 
His  whole  nature  is  not  exhausted  in  studying 
and  subduing  outward  nature,  in  establishing 
outward  orc^,  in  storing  the  mind  with 
knowledge  which  may  adorn  and  comfort  his 
outward  life.  He  has  wants  too  deep,  and 
powers  and  afiections  too  large,  for  the  out- 
ward worid.  He  comes  from  God.  His 
dcsest  connection  is  with  God ;  and  he  can 
find  life  and  peace  only  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  Creator.  Man's  glory  or  tme  end  is 
not  revealed  to  us  in  the  most  magnificent 
structure  which  the  architect  ever  reared 
for  earthly  uses.  An  humble  spire  pointing 
b«ivenward  from  an  obscure  church,  speaks 
of  man's  natiire.  man's  dignity,  man's  des- 
tiny, more  eloquently  than  all  the  columns 
and  arches  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  mauso- 
leums of  Asia,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Is  it  not  meet,  then,  to  be  grateful  and  joyful 
When  a  house  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
God? 

This  edifice  where  we  now  meet  is  not 
indeed  wholly  new.  Its  frame  is  older  than 
the  oldest  of  us.  But  so  great  are  the 
changes  which  it  has  undergone,  that,  were 
they  who  laid  its  foundations  to  revisit  the 
earth,  they  would  trace  hardly  a  feature  of 
thdr  work ;  aiMl  as  it  is  now  entered  by  a  new 
religious  congregation,  there  is  a  fitness  in  the 
{Hesent  solenmity  by  which  we  dedicate  it  to 
the  worship  of  God.  My  purpose  in  tliis  dis- 
course is  to  show  that  we  should  enter  this 
edifice  with  gratitude  and  joy  ;  first,  because 
it  is  dedicated  to  Worship  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  that  term ;  and,  in  the  second  place. 
on  account  of  the  particular  worship  to  which 


it  is  set  apart.  I  shall  close  with  some  re- 
marks of  a  personal  and  local  character, 
which  may  be  allowed  to  one  who  was  bom 
and  brought  up  on  this  island,  whose  heart 
swells  with  local  attachment,  and  whose 
memory  is  crowded  with  past  years,  as  he 
stands,  after  a  long  absence,  within  these 
walls  where  he  sat  in  his  childhood,  and 
where  some  of  his  earliest  impressions  were 
received. 

I.  We  ought  to  enter  this  house  with  grati- 
tude and  joy,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Worship. 
Its  end  is,  that  men  should  meet  within  its 
walU  to  pay  religious  homage;  to  express 
and  strengthen  pious  veneration,  love,  thank- 
fulness, and  confidence ;  to  seek  and  receive 
pure  influences  from  above  ;  to  learn  the  will' 
of  God  ;  and  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
virtue  in  which  He  deUghts.  This  edifice  is 
reared  to  the  glory  of  God.  reared  Uke  the 
universe  to  echo  with  his  praise,  to  be  a 
monument  to  his  being,  perfection,  and  do- 
minion. Worship  is  man's  highest  end,  for 
it  is  the  employment  of  his  highest  faculties 
and  affections  on  the  sublimest  object.  We 
have  much  for  which  to  thank  God,  but  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  the  power  of  knowing 
and  adoring  Himself.  This  creation  is  a 
glorious  spectacle ;  but  there  is  a  more  glo- 
rious existence  for  our  minds  and  heans,  and 
that  is  the  Creator.  There  is  something 
diN-ino  in  the  faculties  by  which  we  study  the 
visible  world,  and  subject  it  to  our  wills, 
comfort,  enjoyment.  But  it  is  a  diviner 
faculty  by  which  we  penetrate  beyond  the 
visible,  free  oureelves  of  the  infinite  and  the 
mutable,  and  ascend  to  the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal.  It  is  good  to  make  earth  and  ocean, 
winds  and  flames,  sun  and  stars,  tributary  to 
our  present  well-being.  How  much  better  to 
make  them  ministers  to  our  spiritual  wants, 
teachers  of  heavenly  truth,  guides  to  a  more 
glorious  Being  than  themselves,  bonds  of 
xrnion  between  man  and  his  Maker! 

There  have  been  those  who  have  sought  to 
disparage  worship,  by  representing  it  as  an 
arbitrary,  unnatural  service,  a  human  con- 
trivance, an  invention  for  selfish  ends.  Had 
I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  disprove  this 
sophistry  by  laying  open  to  you  human  na- 
ture, and  showing  the  deep  foundation  laid 
in  all  its  principles  and  wants  for  religion; 
but  I  can  meet  the  objection  only  by  a  few 
remarks  drawn  from  history.  There  have 
been,  indeed,  periods  of  history  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  religious  principle  seems  to 
have  l)een  overwlielmed  ;  but  in  this  it  agrees 
with  other  great  principles  of  our  nature, 
which  in  certain  stages  of  the  race  disappear. 
There  are  certain  conditions  of  society  in  which 
the  desire  of  knowledge  seems  almost  extinct 
among  men,  and  they  abandon  themselves  for 
centuries  to  brutish  ignorance,  Th^reare  com* 
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munities  in  which  the  natuml  desire  of  reach- 
ing a  better  lot  gives  not  a  sign  of  its  existence, 
and  society  remains  stationary  for  ages.  There 
are  some  in  which  even  the  parental  affection 
is  so  far  dead,  that  the  new-bom  child  is  cast 
into  the  stream  or  exposed  to  the  storm.  So 
the  religious  principle  is  in  some  periods  hardly 
to  be  discerned ;  but  it  is  never  lost.  No 
principle  is  more  universally  manifested.  In 
the  dau'kest  ages  there  are  some  recognitions 
of  a  superior  power.  Man  feels  that  there  is 
a  being  above  himself,  and  he  clothes  that 
being  in  what  to  his  rude  conception  is  great 
and  venerable.  In  countries  where  architec- 
ture was  unknown,  men  chose  the  solemn 
wood  or  the  mountain  top  for  worship  ;  and 
when  this  art  appeared  its  monuments  were 
temples  to  God.  Before  the  invention  of  let- 
ters, hymns  were  composed  to  the  Divinity ; 
and  music,  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  the 
of&pring  of  religion.  Music  in  its  infancy 
was  the  breathing  of  man's  fears,  wants, 
hopes,  thanks,  praises,  to  an  unseen  power. 
You  tell  me,  my  sceptical  friend,  that  religion 
is  the  contrivance  of  the  priest.  How  came 
the  priest  into  being?  What  gave  him  his 
power?  Why  was  it  that  the  ancient  legisla- 
tor professed  to  receive  his  laws  from  the 
gods?  The  fact  is  a  striking  one,  that  the 
earliest  guides  and  leaders  of  the  human  race 
looked  to  the  heavens  for  security  and  strength 
to  earthly  institutions,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  speak  to  men  in  a  higher  name  than 
man's.  Religion  was  an  earlier  bond  and  a 
deeper  foundation  of  society  than  govern- 
ment. It  was  the  root  of  civilization.  It  has 
founded  the  mightiest  empires ;  and  yet  men 
question  whether  religion  be  an  element,  a 
principle  of  human  nature ! 

In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  dawn  of 
science,  man  recognized  an  immediate  inter- 
ference of  the  Divinity  in  whatever  power- 
fully struck  his  senses.  To  the  savage,  the 
thunder  was  literally  God's  voice,  the  light- 
ning his  arrow,  the  whirlwind  his  breath. 
Every  unusual  event  was  a  miracle,  a  pro- 
digy, a  promise  of  good,  or  a  menace  of  evil 
from  Heaven.  These  rude  notions  have  faded 
before  the  light  of  science,  which  reveals  fixed 
laws,  a  stated  order  of  nature.  But  in  these 
]aws,  this  order,  the  religious  principle  now 
finds  confirmations  of  God,  infinitely  more 
niunerous  and  powerful  than  the  savage  found 
in  his  prodigies.  In  this  age  of  the  world 
there  is  a  voice  louder  than  thunder  and  whirl- 
winds attesting  the  Divinity  ;  the  voice  of  the 
wisely  interpreted  works  of  God,  everywhere 
proclaiming  wisdom  unsearchable,  harmony 
unbroken,  and  a  benevolent  purpose  in  what 
to  ages  of  ignorance  seemed  ministers  of 
wrath.  In  the  present,  above  all  times,  wor- 
ship may  be  said  to  have  its  foundation  in 
our  nature ,'  for,  by  the  improvemenu  of  this 


nature,  we  have  placed  ourselves  nearer  toGod 
as  revealed  in  his  universe.  The  ck3tidswliid 
once  hung  overthe  creation  are  scattered.  The 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  plant,  the  humanfnune^ 
now  that  they  are  explored  by  science,  speak 
of  God  as  they  never  did  before.  His  hand- 
writing is  brought  out  where  former  ages  saw 
but  a  blank.  Nor  is  it  only  by  the  progress 
of  science  that  the  foundation  of  Tehgion  is 
made  broader  and  deeper.  The  progress  of 
the  arts,  in  teaching  us  the  beneficent  uses  to 
which  God's  works  may  be  applied,  in  extract- 
ing from  them  new  comforts,  and  in  diminisfa- 
ingoralleviating  human  suffering,  hasfumished 
new  testimonies  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
Still  more,  the  progress  of  society  has  given 
new  power  and  delicacy  to  the  sense  of  beauty 
in  human  nature,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
the  creation  of  God  has  become  a  ii  more 
attractive,  lovely,  and  magnificent  work  than 
men  looked  on  in  earlier  times.  Above  all, 
the  moral  susceptibilities  and  wants,  the 
deeper  and  more  refined  feelings,  which  un- 
fold themselves  in  the  course  of  boman 
improvement,  are  so  many  new  capacities 
and  demands  for  religion.  Our  nature  is 
perpetually  developing  new  senses  for  the 
perception  and  enjoyment  of  God.  The 
human  race,  as  it  advances,  does  not  leave 
religion  behind  it,  as  it  leaves  the  sh^ter  of 
caves  and  forests ;  does  not  outgrow  £aith, 
does  not  see  it  fading  like  the  mist  before  its 
rising  intelligence.  On  the  contrair,  religion 
opens  before  the  improved  mind  in  new 
grandeur.  God,  whom  uncivilized  man  had 
narrowed  into  a  local  and  tutelar  Deity,  rises 
with  every  advance  of  knowledge  to  a  loftior 
throne,  and  is  seen  to  sway  a  roigfatier 
sceptre.  The  soul,  in  proportion  as  it  el^ 
larges  its  faculties  and  refines  its  affectioos, 
possesses  and  discerns  withm  itself  a  more 
and  more  glorious  type  of  the  DiTinity. 
learns  his  spirituality  in  its  own  spiritual 
powers,  and  offers  him  a  profounder  and 
more  inward  worship.  Thus  deep  is  the 
foundation  of  worship  in  human  nature.  Men 
may  assail  it,  may  reason  against  it ;  but 
sooner  can  the  laws  of  the  outward  univene 
be  repealed  by  human  will,  sooner  can  tbe  sua 
be  plucked  from  liis  sphere,  than  the  idea  of 
God  can  be  erased  from  Uie  human  ^>trii, 
and  his  worship  banished  from  the  earth. 
All  other  wants  of  man  are  superfidaL  His 
animal  wants  are  but  for  a  day,  and  are  to 
cease  with  the  body.  The  profoundest  of  all 
human  wants  is  the  want  of  God.  Mind. 
spirit,  must  tend  to  its  source.  It  canntM 
find  happiness  but  in  the  perfect  Mind,  tbe 
Infinite  Spirit.  Worship  has  survived  aU 
revolutions.  Corrupted,  dishonoured,  op- 
posed, it  yet  lives.  It  is  immortal  as  its 
Object,  immortal  as  the  soul  from  which  it 
ascends. 
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Let  OS  fejoice,  tiien,  in  this  house.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Worship ;  it  can  have  no  higher 
use.  The  heaven  of  heavens  has  no  higher 
service  or  joy.  The  universe  has  no  higher 
work.  Its  chief  office  is  to  speak  of  God. 
The  Sim,  in. awakening  innumerable  forms  of 
■nimal  and  vegetable  life,  exerts  no  influence 
to  be  compaied  with  what  it  puts  forth  in 
kindling  the  human  soul  into  piety,  in  being 
a  type^  representative,  preacher  of  the  glory 
of  God. 

II.  I  have  now  spoken  of  worship  in  the 
most  general  sense.  I  have  said  that  this 
house,  considered  as  separated  to  the  adora- 
tion of  God,  should  be  entered  joyfully  and 
gratefully,  without  stopping  to  inquire  under 
what  particular  views  or  forms  God  is  here 
to  be  adored.  I  now  proceed  to  observe, 
that  when  we  consider  the  particular  worship 
which  is  here  to  be  offered,  this  occasion 
ought  to  awaken  pious  icy.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  that  whilst  the  religious  principle  is  a 
part  of  man's  nature,  it  is  not  always  de- 
vefeped  and  manifested  under  the  same 
forms.  Men,  agreeing  in  the  recognition  of  a 
Divinity,  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  service  He 
may  accept.  Indeed  it  seems  inevitable  that 
men  who  diffisr  in  judgment  on  all  subjects  of 
thought,  should  form  difKsrent  apprehensions 
ci  the  invisible,  infinite,  and  mysterious  God, 
and  of  the  methods  of  adoring  Him.  Uni- 
formity of  opinion  is  to  be  found  nowhere, 
and  ought  to  be  expected  least  of  all  in  reli- 
gion. Who,  that  considers  the  vast,  the 
indescribable  diversity  in  men's  capacities 
and  means  of  improvement,  in  the  discipline 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  the  schools  in 
which  they  are  trained,  in  the  outward  vicissi- 
tudes and  inward  conflicts  through  which 
they  pass,  can  expect  them  to  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions  in  regard  to  their  origin  and 
destiny,  in  regard  to  the  Being  from  whom 
they  sprang,  and  the  world  towards  which 
they  tend?  Accordingly,  religion  has  taken 
innumerable  forms,  and  some,  it  must  be 
acScndwledged,  most  unworthy  of  its  objects. 
The  great  idea  of  God  has  been  seized  upon 
by  men's  selfish  desires,  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  often  so  obscured  that  little  of  its  purify- 
ing power  has  remained.  Man,  full  of  wants, 
oonsdons  of  guilt,  exposed  to  suffering,  and 
peculiarly  struck  by  the  more  awful  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  has  been  terror-smitten 
before  the  unseen,  irresistible  power  with 
which  be  has  felt  himself  encompassed. 
Hence,  to  appease  his  wrath  and  to  secure 
his  poj-dal  regards,  has  been  the  great  object 
of  wonhip.  Hence,  worship  has  been  so 
often  a  pompous  machinery,  a  tribute  of  ob- 
sequioos  adulation,  an  acciunulation  of  gifts 
and  victims.  Hence,  worship  has  been  the 
efibrt  of  nations  and  individuals  to  bend  the 
Almighty  to  their  particular  interests  and 


purposes,  and  not  the  reverendal,  grateful, 
joyful,  filial  lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  Infinite 
Greatness,  Goodness,  Rectitude,  and  Purity. 
Even  under  Christianity  human  infirmity  has 
disfigured  the  thought  of  God.  Worship  has 
been  det>ased,  by  fear  and  selfishness,  into  a 
means  of  propitiating  wrath,  calming  fear, 
and  securing  future  enjoyment.  All  sects 
have  carried  their  imperfection  into  their  reli- 
gion. None  of  us  can  boast  of  exemption 
from  the  common  frailty.  That  this  house 
is  to  be  set  apart  to  a  perfect,  spotless,  un« 
erring  worship,  none  of  us  are  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  hope.  But  I  believe  that  m 
the  progress  of  society  and  Christianity, 
higher  and  purer  conceptions  of  the  Divinity 
have  been  unfolded ;  and  I  cannot  but  b(^- 
lieve  that  the  views  of  God  and  of  his 
worship  to  which  this  hotise  is  now  conse- 
crated, are  so  far  enlightened,  enlarged,  puri- 
fied, as  to  justify  us  in  entering  its  walls 
with  great  thankfulness  and  joy. 

This  house  is  not  reared  to  perpetuate  the 
superstitions  of  past  ages  nor  of  the  present 
age.  It  is  not  reared  to  doom  the  worshipper 
to  continual  repetition  of  his  own  or  other 
delusions.  It  is  reared  for  the  progress  of 
truth,  reared  in  the  faith  that  the  chureh  is 
destined  to  new  light  and  new  purity,  reared 
in  the  anticipation  of  a  happier,  holier  age. 
As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none  of  the 
representations  of  the  Divinity  which  de- 
graded the  ancient  temples.  My  eyes  light 
on  no  image  of  wood  or  stone,  on  no  efforts 
of  art  to  embody  to  the  eye  the  invisible 
Spirit.  As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none 
of  the  forms  which  Providence,  in  accom- 
modation to  a  rude  stage  of  society,  allowed 
to  the  Jewish  people.  No  altar  sends  up 
here  the  smoke  of  incense  or  victims.  No 
priesthood,  gorgeously  arrayed,  presents  to 
God  the  material  offerings  of  man.  Nor  are 
my  eves  pained  by  cumbersome  ceremonies, 
by  which  in  later  ages  Christianity  was  over- 
laid, and  almost  overwhelmed.  No  childish 
pomps,  borrowed  from  Judaism  and  Heathen- 
ism, obscure  here  the  simple  majesty,  the  sub- 
lime spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity.  Nor 
is  this  house  reared  for  the  promulgation  of 
doctrines  which  tend  to'  perpetuate  the  old 
servility  with  which  God  was  approached,  to 
make  man  abject  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker, 
to  palsy  him  with  terror,  to  prostrate  his 
reason.  This  house  is  reared  to  assist  the 
worshipper  in  conceiving  and  offering  more 
and  more  perfectly  the  worship  described  in 
the  text,  the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  On  this  topic,  on  the  nature 
of  the  worship  to  t)e  offered  in  this  house, 
I  have  many  reflections  to  offer.  My  illus- 
trations may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads :— This  house  is  reared,  first,  for  the 
worship  of  One  Infinite  Person,   and  one 
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only ;  of  '  Him  whom  Jesus  always  distin- 
guished and  addressed  as  the  Father.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  erected  for  the  worship 
of  God  under  the  special  character  of  Father, 
that  is.  oi  a  Parental  Divinity.  In  the  last 
place,  it  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  Him 
in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

First,  you  have  prepared  this  edifice  that 
here  you  may  worsnip  One  Infinite  Person, 
even  Him  and  Him  only  whom  Jesus  con- 
tinually calls  the  Father.  One  would  think 
that  on  this  point  there  could  be  no  difference 
among  Christians.  One  would  think  that 
Jesus  had  placed  the  Object  of  Christian 
worship  beyond  all  dispute.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  more  solemn,  more  definite  lan- 
guage than  he  has  used.  ' '  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  tnith,  for 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  very  many  Chris- 
tians deny  that  one  person,  the  Father,  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  supreme  worship.  They 
maintain  that  two  otlier  persons,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to  be  joined  with  Him  in 
our  adoration,  and  that  the  roost  important 
distinction  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the 
worship  of  God  in  three  persons.  Against 
this  human  exposition  oi  Christianity  we 
earnestly  protest.  Whilst  we  recognize  with 
joy  the  sincerity  and  piety  of  those  who  adopt 
it,  we  maintain  that  this  gross  departure  from 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our  faith  is  fraught 
with  evil  to  the  individual  and  the  church. 
This  house  is  reared  to  be  a  monument  to 
the  proper  imity  of  God.  We  worship  the 
Father. 

All  the  grounds  of  this  peculiarity  of  our 
worship  cannot  of  course  be  expounded  in 
the  limits  of  a  discourse,  nor  indeed  do  we 
deem  any  laboured  exposition  necessary.  We 
start  from  a  plain  principle.  We  affirm  that 
if  any  point  in  a  religious  system  must  be 
brought  out  explicitly,  must  not  be  left  to 
inference,  but  set  forth  in  simple,  direct, 
authoritative  language,  it  is  the  Object  of 
worship.  On  this  point  we  should  expect 
peculiar  explicitness,  if  a  revelation  should 
be  communicated  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  new  direction  to  men's  minds  in  this  par- 
ticular. Now,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
worship  of  three  infinite  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  clothed  with  a  human  form,  was  tm- 
known ;  and,  of  consequence,  if  this  strange, 
mighty  innovation  had  been  intended  by 
Jesus,  and  had  constituted  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  his  system,  it  must  have  been 
announced  with  all  possible  clearness  and 
strength.  Be  it  then  remembered  that  Jesus, 
in  a  solemn  description  of  the  true  worship 
which  he  was  to  introduce,  made  not  an  allu- 
sion to  this  peculiarity,  but  declared,  as  the 
racteristic  to  th«  true  worshippers,  that 


they  should  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  Be  it  also  remembered  that  Jesis 
never  enjoined  the  worship  of  three  persons. 
Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Not  ooe  in- 
junction to  this  effect  can  be  fomid  in  the 
Gospel  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles. 
This  strange  worship  rests  on  inference  alonei 
•  •  The  true  worshippers"  (says  the  text)  '  •  shall 
worship  the  Father."  When  his  disciples 
came  to  him  to  be  instructed  in  prayer,  be 
taught  them  to  say,  Our  Father.  In  his  last 
affectionate  discourse,  he  again  and  again 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray  to  the  Father  in 
his  name.  This  dying  injunction,  so  often 
and  so  tenderiy  repeated,  should  not  for 
sUght  reasons  be  explained  away.  Still 
more,  just  before  his  death.  Jesus  himself, 
in  presence  of  his  disdples.  prayed  to  the 
Father,  and  prayed  in  this  language :  Father, 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  {i.e.  men)  sbouVi 
know  tkee,  the  only  true  G^,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  tkou  hast  sent. 

To  these  remarks  it  is  common  to  repty 
that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  that 
Jesus  was  again  and  again  worshipped,  and 
that  in  admitting  this  he  manifested  faimseif 
to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration.  It  is 
wonderful  that  this  fallacy,  so  offen  exposed, 
should  be  still  repeated.  Jesus  indeed  re- 
ceived worship  or  homage,  out  this  was  not 
offered  as  adoration  to  the  Infinite  God;  it 
was  the  homage  which,  according  to  the  cio- 
tom  of  the  age  and  of  the  eastern  world,  was 
paid  to  men  invested  with  great  authority^ 
whether  in  civil  or  religious  concerns.  Who- 
ever has  studied  the  Scriptures  with  the  least 
discernment  must  know  that  the  word  wor- 
ship is  used  in  two  different  senses,  to  express 
first,  the  adoration  due  to  the  Infinite  Creates, 
and  secondly,  the  reverence  which  was  due  to 
sovereigns  and  prophets,  and  which  of  course 
belonged  peculiarly  to  the  most  illnstrioas 
representative  of  God.  to  his  beloved  Son. 
Whoever  tmderstands  the  import  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  time  when  our  translation 
was  made,  must  know  that  the  word  was  then 
used  to  express  the  homage  paid  to  human 
superiors,  as  well  as  the  supreme  reretenee 
belonging  to  God  alone.  Let  not  an  ambi- 
guous word  darken  the  truth.  We  are  sure 
that  the  worship  paid  to  Christ  during  his 
public  ministry  was  rendered  to  him  as  a  di- 
vine messenger,  and  not  as  God ;  for.  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  ofiered  before  his  teachings 
had  been  sufficiently  full  and  distinct  to  revral 
the  mystery  of  his  natiuv,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  divine.  We  isronounce  it  not 
merely  improbable,  but  impossible,  that  Jesus, 
a  poor  man,  a  mechanic  from  Galilee,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  mission,  when  his  cbosoi 
disciples  were  waiting  for  bis  manifestation  as 
an  earthly  prince,  should  have  been  adored 
as  the  everlasting,  invisible  God.    Again,  tbo 
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titles  given  him  bv  those  who  worshipped 
him,  such  as  Good  Teacher,  Son  of  David, 
Son  of  God,  show  lis  that  the  thought  of 
adoring  him  as  the  Self-Existent,  Infinite 
Divinity,  had  do  place  in  their  minds.  But 
there  is  one  consideration  which  sets  this 
point  at  rest.  The  worship  paid  to  Jesus 
during  his  ministry  was  offered  him  in  public, 
in  sight  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now,  to  the 
Jews  no  crime  was  so  flagrant  as  the  paving 
of  divine  homage  to  a  human  being,  such  as 
ihey  esteemed  Jesus  to  be.  Of  consequence, 
had  they  seen  m  the  marks  of  honour  yielded 
to  Jesus  even  an  approach  to  this  adoration, 
their  exasperation  would  have  biu^t  forth  in 
immediate  overwhelming  violence  on  the  sup- 
posed impiety.  The  fact  that  they  witnessed 
the  frequent  prostration  of  men  before  Jesus, 
or  what  is  called  the  worship  of  him,  without 
once  charg'mg  it  as  a  crime,  is  a  demonstnir 
tion  that  the  act  was  in  no  respect  a  recogni- 
tion of  him  as  the  Supreme  God. 

It  is  wonhy  of  remark  that  the  passages 
which  are  announced  as  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  divine  worship  of  Christ  directlv  dis- 
prove the  doctrine,  if  the  connection  be  re- 
garded. One  of  these  texts  is  the  declaration 
of  Jesus  that  we  must  "  honour  the  Son  even 
as  we  honour  the  Father."  Hear  the  whole 
passage :  "The  Father  hath  given  all  judg- 
ment to  the  Son.  that  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that 
bonourelh  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the 
Father  who  sent  him,"*  You  observe,  that 
St  is  not  the  supreme  underived  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  the  power  given  him  by  his  Father, 
which  is  here  expressly  declared  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  honour  challenged  for  him, 
and  that  we  are  called  to  honour  him,  as 
sent  by  God.  Another  passage  much  relied 
on  is  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  "at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and 
every  tongue  acknowledge  him  Lord."  Read 
the  whole  text ;  ' '  God  hath  highly  exalted 
him.  and  given  him  a  name  above  every 
name,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Fat  her."  t  Could  language  express  more 
clearly  tne  distinct,  derived,  and  dependent 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  teach  tnat  the 
worship  due  him  is>ubordinate,  having  for  its 
foimdation  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by 
God,  and  terminating  on  the  Father  as  its 
supreme  object  7% 

This  house,  then,  is  erected  to  the  supreme 
worship  of  the  Father,  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Father  only  as  the  self-existent  Infinite 
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God.  Homage  will  here  be  paid  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  I  trust,  a  far  more  profound  and 
affectionate  homage  than  he  received  on 
earth,  when  his  spiritual  character  and  the 
true  purposes  of  his  mission  were  almost 
unknown.  But  we  shall  honoiu:  him  as  the 
Son,  the  brightest  image,  the  sent  of  God, 
not  as  God  Himself.  We  shall  honour  him 
as  exalted  above  every  name  or  dignity  in 
heaven  or  earth,  but  as  exalted  by  God  for  his 
obedience  unto  death.  We  shall  honour  him 
as  clothed  with  power  to  give  life,  and  judge, 
but  shall  remember  that  the  Father  hath 
given  all  judgment  and  quickening  energy 
to  the  Son.  We  look  up  with  delight  and 
reverence  to  his  divine  virtues,  his  celestial 
love,  his  truth,  his  spirit;  and  we  are  sure 
that  in  as  far  as  we  imbibe  these  from  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  his  life,  death, 
and  triumphs,  we  shall  render  the  worship 
most  acceptable  to  this  disinterested  friend  of 
the  human  race. 

I  have  said  that  this  house  is  set  apart  to 
the  worship  of  the  Father.  But  this  term 
expresses  not  only  the  Person,  the  Being  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  paid.  It  expresses  a  peculiar 
character.  It  ascribes  peculiar  attributes  to 
God.  It  ascribes  to  Him  the  Parental  rela- 
tion and  the  disposition  of  a  Parent.  I 
therefore  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that 
this  hoase  is  reared  to  the  adoratwn  of  God 
in  his  Paternal  character.  It  is  reared  to  a 
Paternal  Divinity.  To  my  own  mind  this 
view  is  more. affecting  than  the  last  Nothing 
so  touches  me,  when  I  look  round  these 
walls,  as  the  thought  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  here  as  the  Father.  That  God 
has  not  always  been  worshipped  as  a  Father, 
even  among  Christians,  you  well  know.  Men 
have  always  inclined  to  think  that  they 
honour  God  by  placing  Him  on  a  distant 
throne,  much  more  tlian  by  investing  Him 
with  the  mild  lustre  of  parental  goodness. 
They  have  made    Him  a  stem  sovereign, 

fiving  life  on  hard  terms,  preferring  his  own 
onour  to  the  welfare  of  his  creatures,  de- 
manding an  obedience  which  He  gives  no 
Strength  to  perform,  preparing  endless  tor- 
ments for  creatures  whom  He  brings  into 
being  wholly  evil,  and  refusing  to  pardon  the 
least  sin.  the  sin  of  the  child,  without  an 
infinite  satisfaction.  Men  have  too  often  been 
degraded,  broken  in  spirit,  stripped  of  manly 
feeling,  rather  than  hfted  up  to  true  dignity, 
by  their  religion.  How  seldom  has  worship 
breathed  the  noblest  sentiments  of  human 
nature  I  Thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  became 
to  bring  us  to  a  purifying,  ennobUng,  rejoicing 
adoration.  He  has  revealed  the  Father.  His 
own  character  was  a  bright  revelation  of  the 
roost  lovely  and  attractive  attributes  of  the 
Divinity,  so  that  he  was  able  to  say,  "He 
that  hath  seen  mc  hath  seen  the  Father."  By 
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his  manifestation  of  the  Parental  character  of 
God,  he  created  religion  anew.  He  breathed 
a  new  and  heavenly  spirit  into  worship.  He 
has  made  adoration  a  filial  communion,  assi- 
milating ns  to  our  Creator.  CXight  we  not, 
then,  to  rejoice  in  this  house  as  set  apart  to 
the  worship  of  the  Father,  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

The  Father  !  In  this  one  word  what  con- 
soling, strengthening,  ennobling  truth  is 
wrapped  up  1  In  this  single  view  of  God,  how 
much  is  there  to  bind  us  to  Him  with  strong, 
indissoluble,  ever-growing  love,  and  to  make 
vrorship  not  only  our  chief  duty,  but  our  highest 
privilege  and  joy !  The  Father  I  can  it  be 
that  "the  High  and  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth 
eternity,"  "the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth," 
the  Majesty  of  the  universe,  bears  to  us  this 
relation,  reveals  himself  under  this  name,  and 
that  we,  so  weak  and  erring,  may  approach 
Him  with  the  hope  of  children  !  Who  cannot 
comprehend  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of 
such  worship?  Who  does  not  feel  that  the 
man  to  whom  God's  parental  character  is  a 
deep-felt  reaUty,  has  in  this  conviction  a  foun- 
tain of  strength,  hope,  and  purity,  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life? 

But  to  offer  this  true  worship,  we  must 
understand  distinctly  what  we  mean  when 
we  call  God  the  Father.  The  word  has  a 
deep  and  a  glorious  import,  and  in  as  far  as 
this  is  unknown,  religion  will  want  life  and 
power.  Is  it  understood?  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  there  seems  to  me  a  w»nt  of  purity, 
of  spirituality,  in  the  conception  of  God's 
parental  relation,  even  among  those  Chris- 
tians who  profess  to  make  it  the  great  fotm- 
dation  and  object  of  their  worship.  Too 
many  rest  in  vague  conceptions  of^  God  as 
their  Creator,  who  supplies  their  wants,  and 
who  desires  their  happiness,  and  they  think 
that,  thus  regarding  Him,  they  know  the 
Father.  Such  imperfect  views  incline  me  to 
state  at  some  length  what  I  deem  the  tnith 
on  this  point.  No  truth  is  so  essential  to 
Christian  worship.  No  truth  sheds  such  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  religion. 

My  friends,  you  are  to  come  here  to  worship 
the  Father.  What  does  this  term  import  ?  It 
does  not  mean  merely  that  God  is  yourCreator. 
He  is  indeed  the  Creator,  and  as  such  let 
Him  be  adored.  This  is  his  sole  prerogative. 
His,  and  his  only,  is  the  mysterious  power 
which  filled  the  void  space  with  a  universe. 
His  the  Almighty  voice  which  called  the 
things  which  were  not,  and  they  came  forth. 
The  universe  is  a  perpetual  answer  to  this 
creating  Word.  For  tliis,  worship  God.  In 
everything  hear  an  exhortation  to  adore.  In 
the  grandeur,  beauty,  order  of  nature,  see  a 
higher  glory  than  its  own,  a  mysterious  force 
deeper  than  all  its  motions;  and  from  its 
countless  voices,  from  its  mild  and  awful 


tones,  gather  the  one  great  lesson  which  they 
conspire  to  teach,  the  majesty  of  their  Author. 

But,  my  friends,  God  is  more  than  Creator. 
To  create  is  not  to  be  a  Father  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  term.  He  created  the  mountain, 
the  plant,  the  insect,  but  we  do  not  call  Him 
their  father.  We  do  not  call  the  artist  the 
father  of  the  statue  which  he  models*  nor  the 
mechanician  the  father  of  the  machine  he 
contrives.  It  is  the  (distinction  of  a  &ther 
that  he  communicates  an  existence  like  his 
own.  The  father  gives  being  to  the  child, 
and  the  very  idea  of  the  child  is,  that  he  bears 
the  image  as  well  as  receives  existence  from 
the  power  of  the  parent.  God  is  the  Father, 
because  He  brings  into  life  minds,  spirits,  par> 
taking  of  energies  kindred  to  his  own  attri- 
butes. Accordingly  the  Scripture  teaches  us 
that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  after 
his  own  likeness.  Here  is  the  groui^  of  his 
paternal  relation  to  the  human  race,  and 
hence  He  is  called  in  an  especial  sense  the 
Father  of  those  who  make  it  the  labour  of 
life  to  conform  themselves  more  and  more  to 
their  divine  original.  God  is  '*  the  Father  df 
spirits." 

My  friends,  we  are  not  wholly  matter,  we 
are  not  wholly  flesh.  Were  we  so,  we  could 
not  call  God  our  Father.  God  is  a  ^rit, 
says  the  text,  and  we  are  spirits  also.  This 
our  consciousness  teaches.  We  are  consdoos 
of  a  principle  superior  to  the  body,  which 
comprehends  and  controls  it.  We  are  con- 
scious of  faculties  higher  than  the  senses.  We 
do  something  more  than  receive  impressioos 
passively,  unresistingly,  like  the  brute  from 
the  outward  world.  We  analjrre,  compare,- 
and  combine  anew  the  things  which  we  see, 
subject  the  outward  world  to  the  inquisition 
of  reason,  create  sciences,  rise  to  general 
laws,  and  through  these  establish  an  empiie 
over  earth  and  sea.  We  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  which  the  senses  report;  search 
for  the  hidden  causes,  inquire  for  the  ends  or 
purposes,  trace  out  the  connections,  depen- 
dencies, and  harmonies  of  nature ;  disoover  m 
sublime  unity  amidst  its  boundless  variety, 
and  order  amidst  its  seeminr  confusion ;  rise 
to  the  idea  of  one  all-comprehending  and  all- 
ordaining  Mind ;  and  thus  by  thought  make 
as  it  were  a  new  universe,  radiant  with  wisdom, 
beneficence,  and  beauty.  We  are  not  mere 
creatures  of  matter  and  sense.  We  conceive 
a  higher  good  than  comes  from  the  senses. 
We  possess  as  a  portion  of  our  being  a  law 
higher  than  appetite,  nobler  and  more  en- 
during than  all  the  laws  of  matter,  the  Law 
of  Duty.  We  discern,  we  approve  the  Right, 
the  Good,  the  lust,  the  Holy,  and  by  this 
sense  of  rectitu^  are  laid  under  obligation 
which  no  power  of  the  outward  universe  csA 
dissolve.  We  have  within  us  a  hi^^er  foroe 
than  all  the  forces  of  material  nature,  a  ] 
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of  will  wbich  can  adhere  to  duty  and  to  God 
in  opposition  to  all  the  might  of  the  elements 
and  all  the  malignity  of  earth  or  hell.  We 
have  tbonghts,  ideas,  which  do  not  come 
bauL  matter,  the  Ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the 
Everlasting,  the  Immutable,  the  Perfect, 
livmg  amidst  the  frail,  the  limited,  the 
changing,  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  Un- 
bounded. Eternal,  Almighty  Goodness.  Nor 
is  this  all.  While  matter  obeys  mechanical 
and  irresistible  laws,  and  is  bound  by  an  un- 
relaxing  necessity  to  the  same  fixed,  unvary- 
ing movements,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  Free. 
We  have  power  over  ourselves,  over  thought 
and  desire,  power  to  conform  ourselves  to 
a  law  written  on  our  hearts,  and  power  to 
resist  this  law.  Man  must  never  be  con- 
Hounded  with  the  material,  mechanical  world 
around  him.  He  is  a  spirit.  He  has 
capacities,  thoughts,  impulses,  which  assimi- 
late him  to  God.  His  reason  is  a  ray  of  the 
Infinite  Reason  ;  his  conscience  an  oracle  of 
the  Divinity,  publishing  the  Everlasting  Law 
of  Rectitude.  Therefore  God  is  his  Father. 
Therefore  he  is  bound  to  his  Maker  by  a 
spiritual  bond.  This  we  must  feel,  or  we 
kxuFK  nothing  of  the  parental  relation  of  God 
to  the  human  race. 

God  is  the  Father,  and  as  such  let  Him  be 
worshipped.  He  is  the  Father.  By  this  I 
vndefstand  that  He  has  given  being  not  only 
to  worlds  of  matter,  but  to  a  rational,  moral, 
spiritual  nniverse;  and,  still  more,  I  understand 
not  only  that  He  has  created  a  spiritual  family 
in  heaven  and  on  e^h,  but  that  He  manifests 
towards  them  the  attributes  and  exerts  on 
them  the  influences  of  a  Father.  Some  of 
these  attributes  and  influences  I  will  suggest, 
that  the  parental  character  in  which  God  is 
to  be  worshipped  may  be  more  distinctly  ap- 
prehended and  more  deeply  felt. 

First,  then,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  I  un- 
derstand that  He  loves  his  rational  and  moral 
ofiEspring  with  unbounded  affection.  Love  is 
the  fondamental  attribute  of  a  Father.  How 
deep,  strong,  tender,  enduring  the  attachment 
of  a  hnman  parent  I  But  this  shadows  forth 
feebly  the  Divine  Parent.  He  loves  us  with 
an  energy  like  that  with  which  He  upholds  the 
universe.  The  human  parent  does  not  com- 
ptcfacnd  his  child,  caimot  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  the  spiritual  nature  which  lies  hid 
beneath  the  infant  form.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  God  alorse  to  imderstand  the  immortal 
L  to  which  He  gives  life.  The  narrowest 
I  spirit  can  be  comprehended  in  its 
I  and  destiny  by  none  but  its  Maker, 
and  h  mofe  precious  in  his  sight  than  material 
worids.    Is  He  not  peculiariy  its  Father? 

Acain»  in  calling  God  the  Father.  I  under- 
Steod  that  it  is  his  chief  purpose  in  creating 
nd  governing  the  universe,  to  educate,  train, 
fixpi,  and  ennoble  the  rational  and  mof^ 


being  to  whom  He  has  given  birth..  Educa- 
tion is  the  great  work  of  a  parent,  and  he  who 
neglects  it  is  unworthy  the  name.  God  gives 
birth  to  the  mind,  that  it  may  grow  and  rise 
for  ever,  and  its  progress  is  the  end  of  all  his 
works.  This  outward  universe,  with  its  sun 
and  stars,  and  mighty  revolutions,  is  but  a 
school  in  which  the  Father  is  training  his 
children.  God  is  ever  present  to  the  human 
mind,  to  carry  on  its  education,  pouring  in 
upon  it  instruction  and  incitement  from  the 
outward  world,  stirring  up  everlasting  truth 
within  itself,  rousing  it  to  activity  by  pleasure 
and  pain,  calling  forth  its  affections  by  sur- 
rounding fellow-creatiu^,  calling  it  to  duty  by 
placing  it  amidst  various  relations,  awakening 
Its  sympathy  by  sights  of  sorrow,  awakening 
its  imagination  by  a  world  of  beauty,  and 
especially  exposing  it  to  suffering,  hardship, 
and  temptation,  that  by  resistance  it  may 
grow  strong,  and  by  seeking  help  from  above 
it  may  bind  itself  closely  to  its  Maker.  Thus 
He  is  the  Father.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  God,  if  a  parent,  must  make  our  enjoy- 
ment his  supreme  end.  He  has  a  higher  end, 
our  intellectual  and  moral  education.  Even 
the  good  human  parent  desires  the  progress, 
the  virtue  of  his  child  more  than  its  enjoy- 
ment. God  never  manifests  Himself  more  as 
our  Father,  than  in  apf>ointing  to  us  ipaixas. 
conflicts,  trials,  by  which  we  may  rise  to  the 
heroism  of  virtue,  may  become  strong  to  do, 
to  dare,  to  suffer,  to  sacrifice  all  things  at  the 
call  of  truth  and  duty. 

Again,  in  calling  God  a  Father,  I  understand 
that  He  exercises  authority  over  his  rational 
of&pring.  Authority  is  the  essential  attribute 
of  a  father.  A  parent,  worthy  of  that  name, 
embodies  and  expresses  both  in  commands 
aiul  actions  the  everlasting  Law  of  Duty. 
His  highest  function  is  to  bring  out  in  the 
minds  of  his  children  the  idea  of  Right,  and 
to  open  to  them  the  perfection  of  their  nature. 
It  is  too  common  a  notion,  that  God,  as 
^  Father,  must  be  more  disposed  to  bless  than 
to  command.  His  commands  are  among  his 
chief  blessings.  He  never  speaks  with  more 
parental  kindness  than  by  that  inward  voice 
which  teaches  duty,  and  excites  and  cheers 
to  its  performance.  Nothing  is  so  strict,  so 
inflexible  in  enjoining  the  right  and  the  good, 
as  perfect  love.  This  can  endure  no  moral 
stain  in  its  object.  The  whole  experience  of 
life,  rightly  construed,  is  a  revelation  of  God's 
parental  authority  and  righteous  retribution. 

Again.  When  I  call  God  the  Father,  I 
understand  that  He  commimicates  Himself, 
his  own  spirit,  what  is  most  glorious  in  his 
own  nature,  to  his  rational  offering ;  a  doc- 
trine almost  overwhelming  by  its  grandeur, 
but  yet  true,  and  the  very  truth  which  shines 
most  clearly  firom  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
It  belongs  to  a  parent  to  breathe  into  tho 
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child  whatcTer  is  best  and  loftiest  in  his  own  to  us  as  an  unrevealed  mystery.  If  "we  tWnk. 
soul,  and  for  this  end  a  good  father  seeks  as  so  many  seem  to  think,  that  Qod  has 
every  approach  to  the  mind  of  the  child,  made  us  only  for  low  pleasures  and  attain- 
Such  a  father  is  God.  He  has  created  us  ments,  that  our  nature  is  incapable  of  godlike 
not  only  to  partake  of  his  works,  but  to  be  virtues,  that  our  prayers  for  the  Divme  Spirit 
"partakers  of  a  divine  nature;'  not  only  to  arc  unheard,  that  celestial  Influences  do  not 
receive  his  gifts,  but  to  receive  Himself.  As  descend  into  the  human  soul,  that  God  never 
He  is  a  purt  spirit.  He  has  an  access  to  the  breathes  on  it  to  lift  it  above  its  present  weak- 
minds  of  his  children,  not  enjoyed  by  human  ness,  to  guide  it  to  a  more  perfect  existence,  to 
parents.  He  pervades,  penetrates  our  souls,  unite  it  more  intimately  with  Himself,  then  we 
All  other  beings,  our  nearest  friends,  are  far  know  but  faintly  the  meaning  of  a  Father  in 
from  us,  foreign  to  us,  strangers  compared  Heaven.  The  great  revelation  in  Cbtistianity 
with  God.  Others  hold  intercourse  with  of  a  Paternal  Divinity  is  still  to  be  made  to  us. 
us  through  the  body.  He  is  in  immediate  I  might  here  pause  in  the  attempt  te  give 
contact  with  our  souls.  We  do  not  discern  distinct  conceptions  of  the  Father  whom  we 
Him  because  He  is  too  near,  too  inward,  too  are  to  worship ;  but  there  are  two  views  se 
deep  to  be  recognized  by  our  present  imper-  suited  to  us,  as  sinful  and  mortal  beings,  that 
feet  consciousness.  And  He  is  thus  near,  I  cannot  pass  them  over  without  brief  notice^ 
not  only  to  discern,  but  to  act,  to  Influence,  Let  me  add,  then,  that  in  speaking  of  God  as 
to  give  his  spirit,  to  communicate  to  us  the  Father,  I  understand  that  He  looks  with 
divinity.  This  is  the  great  paternal  gift  of  overflowing  compassion  on  such  of  his  rational 
God.  He  has  greater  gifts  than  the  world.  oiTspring  as  forsake  Him,  as  forsake  the  law  of 
He  confers  more  than  the  property  of  the  duty.  It  is  the  property  of  the  human  parent 
earth  and  heavens.  The  very  attributes  from  to  follow  with  yearnings  of  tenderness  an 
which  the  earth  and  heavens  sprang,  these  erring  child  i  and  in  this  he  is  a^nt  type  of 
He  imparts  to  his  rational  of&pring.  Even  God,  who  sees  his  lost  sons  "a  great  way  oflF," 
his  disinterested,  impartial,  universal  good-  who  to  recover  his  human  family  spared  not 
ness,  which  difltises  beauty,  life,  and  happi-  his  beloved  Son,  who  sends  his  regetierating 
ness,  even  this  excellence  it  is  his  purpose  to  spirit  into  the  fallen  soul,  sends  rebuke,  and 
breathe  Into  and  cherish  in  the  human  soul,  shame,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  awakens 
In  regard  to  the  spiritual  influence  by  which  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  to  a  hlg^her  Kfe 
God  brings  the  created  spirit  into  conform itv  than  that  which  the  first  birth  conferred, 
to  his  own,  I  would  that  I  could  speak  I  also  understand,  in  calling  God  the  Father, 
worthily.  It  is  gentle,  that  it  may  not  inter-  that  He  destines  his  rational,  moral  creature  to 
fere  with  our  freedom.  It  sustains,  mingles  Immortality.  How  ardently  does  the  human 
with,  and  moves  all  our  faculties.  It  acts  parent  desire  to  prolong  the  life  of  his  child, 
through  nature,  providence,  revelation,  so-  And  how  much  more  must  He  who  gave 
ciety,  and  experience;  and  the  Scriptures,  being  to  the  spirit,  with  its  unboimded  faculties, 
confirmed  by  reason  and  the  testimonies  of  desire  its  endless  being.  God  is  our  Father, 
the  wisest  and  best  men,  teach  us  that  it  acts  for  He  has  made  us  to  bear  the  image  of  his 
still  more  directly.  God,  being  immediately  own  eternity  as  well  as  of  his  other  attributes, 
present  to  the  soul,  holds  immediate  com-  Other  things  pass  a\vav,  for  they  fulfil  their 
munion  with  it,  in  proportion  as  it  prepares  end  ;  but  the  soul,  which  never  reaches  its 
Itself  to  receive  and  to  use  aright  the  heavenly  goal,  whose  development  is  never  complete,  it 
inspimtion.  He  opens  the  inward  eye  to  never  to  disappear  from  the  universe.  God 
Himself,  communicates  secret  monitions  of  created  it  to  receive  for  ever  of  his  fultiess. 
duty,  revives  and  freshens  our  convictions  of  His  fatheriy  love  is  not  exhausted  in  what  H* 
truth,  builds  up  our  faith  in  htunan  immor-  now  bestows.  Tliere/j  a  higher  life.  Human 
tallty,  unseals  the  deep,  unfathomed  fountains  perfection  is  not  a  dream.  The  brightest 
of  Love  within  us,  instils  strength,  peace,  visions  of  genius  fade  before  the  realrtics  of 
and  comfort,  and  gives  victory  over  pain,  sm,  excellence  and  happiness  to  which  good  men 
and  death.  are  ordained.  In  that  higher  life,  the  parental 
This  influence  of  God,  exerted  on  the  soul  character  of  God  will  break  forth  from  th* 
to  conform  It  to  Himself,  to  make  it  worthy  clouds  which  now  obscure  it.  His  bright  image 
of  its  divine  parentage,  this  It  is  which  most  in  his  children  will  proclaim  the  Infinite  Rather, 
clearly  manifests  what  is  meant  by  his  being  I  have  thus,  my  ftiends.  set  before  wu  the 
our  Father.  We  understand  his  parent^  true  object  of  Christian  worship.  Yon  art 
relation  to  us  only  as  far  as  we  comprehend  here  to  worship  God  as  your  spiritual  pfuvn^* 
this  great  purpose  and  exercise  of  his  love,  as  the  Father  of  your  spWts,  whose  gi«af 
We  must  have  faith  in  the  human  soul  as  purpose  is  your  spiritual  perfection,  yonr  pear- 
receptive  of  the  divinity,  as  made  for  great-  ticipation  of  a  divine  nature.  1  noW  idtM 
ness.  Ibr  spiritual  elevation,  for  likeness  to  vIqw  of  God  tobe  thetrue,deepfi>andatiDha| 
God,  of  God's  character  as  a  Father  will  be  Christian  woi^hip.     On  your  recepfloQ  of  k 
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depends  the  worth  of  the  homage  to  be  offered 
here.  It  is  not  enough  to  think  of  God  as 
operating  around  and  without  you,  as  creating 
material  worlds,  as  the  former  of  your  bodies, 
as  ordaining  the  revolution  of  seasons  for  your 
animal  wants.  There  is  even  danger  in  regard- 
h>g  God  exclusively  as  the  author  of  the  out- 
ward universe.  I'here  is  danger,  lest  you  feel 
as  if  3rou  were  overlooked  in  this  immensity, 
lest  you  shrink  before  these  mighty  masses  of 
matter,  lest  you  see  in  the  unchangeable  laws 
of  nature  a  stem  order  to  whith  the  human 
being  is  a  victim,  and  which  heeds  not  the 
puny  individual  in  maintaining  the  general 
good.  It  is  only  by  regarding  God  as  more 
than  Creator,  as  your  spiritual  Father,  as 
having  made  you  to  partake  of  his  spiritual 
attributes,  as  having  given  you  a  spiritual 
power  worth  more  than  the  imiverse,  it  is 
only  by  regarding  his  intimacy  with  the  sotiJ, 
his  paternal  concern  for  it,  his  perpetual 
influence  on  it,  it  is  only  by  these  views  that 
worship  rises  into  filial  confidence,  hope,  joy, 
and  rapture,  and  puts  forth  a  truly  ennobling 
power.  Worship  has  too  often  been  abject, 
the  ofiering  of  fear  or  selfishness.  God's 
greatness,  though  a  pledge  of  greatness  to 
his  children,  and  his  omnipotence,  though  an 
assurance  to  us  of  mighty  power  in  our  con- 
flict with  evil,  have  generated  self-c(xitempt 
and  discouraged  access  to  Him.  My  friends, 
come  hither  to  worship  God  as  your  Spiritual 
Father.  No  other  view  can  so  touch  and 
penetrate  the  soul,  can  place  it  so  near  its 
Maker,  can  open  before  it  such  vast  pros^ 
peets,  can  awsLken  such  transports  of  praise 
and  gratitude,  can  bow  the  soul  in  such  inge- 
nuous sorrow  for  sin,  can  so  fortify  3^u  for 
the  conflict  against  evil.  Ought  we  not  to 
rejoice  that  this  bouse  is  reared  for  the  woi^ 
ship  of  the  spiritual  Father? 

'I1ie  exposition  which  I  have  given  under 
this  head  of  the  parental  relation  of  God  to  the 
human  race,  is  one  in  which  I  take  the  deepest 
interest.  I  have  felt,  however,  as  I  proceeded, 
that  very  possibly  objections  would  spring  up 
in  the  minds  of  some  who  hear  me.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  are  sceptical  as  to  whatever 
supposes  a  higher  condition  of  human  nature 
than  they  now  observe.  Perhaps  some  here, 
eooki  they  speak,  would  say,  "We  do  not 
sec  the  marks  of  this  fatherly  interest  of  God 
in  man  of  which  you  have  spoken.  We  do 
not  see  in  man  the  signs  of  a  being  so  be- 
loved, so  educated,  as  you  have  supposed. 
His  weakness,  sufferings,  and  sins  are  surely 
D^proofe  of  his  having  been  created  to  receive 
God's  spirit,  to  partake  of  the  divinity."  On 
(Us  poiiit  I  have  much  to  say,  but  my  answer 
mutt  be  limited  to  a  few  woids.  I  reply,  that 
ttieloTe  ofan  Infinite  Father  may  be  expected 
oAeft  to  woHc  in  methods  beyond  the  compre- 
iHftki^ii  of  our  limited  minds.    An  immortal 


i)eing  in  his  infancy  cannot  of  course  com- 
prehend all  the  processes  of  his  education, 
many  of  which  look  forward  to  ages  too 
distant  for  the  imagination  to  explore.  I 
would  add,  that  notwithstanding  the  darkness 
which  hangs  over  human  life  on  account  of 
the  greatness  of  our  nature,  we  can  yet  see 
bright  signatures  of  the  parental  concern  of 
God,  and  see  them  in  the  very  circumstances 
which  at  first  create  doubt.  Because  we 
suffer,  it  ought  not  to  be  inferred  that  God  is 
not  a  Father.  Suffering,  trial,  exposure, 
seem  to  be  necessary  elements  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  moral  being.  It  is  fit  that  a  being 
whose  happiness  and  dignity  are  to  be  found 
in  vigorous  action  and  in  forming  himself, 
should  be  bom  with  undeveloped  capacities, 
and  be  bom  into  a  world  of  mingled  difficul- 
ties and  aids.  We  do  see  that  energy  of 
thought,  will,  affection,  virtue,  the  energy 
which  is  our  true  life  and  joy,  often  springs 
from  trial.  We  can  see.  too,  that  it  is  well 
that  society,  like  the  individual,  should  begin 
in  imperfection,  because  men  in  this  way 
become  to  each  other  means  of  discipline, 
bebause  joint  sufferings  and  the  necessity  of 
joint  efforts  awaken  both  the  affections  and 
the  faculties,  because  occasion  and  incitement 
are  thus  given  to  generous  sacrifices,  to  heroic 
stmggies,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  stirring 
manifestations  of  philanthropy,  patriotism, 
and  devotion.  Were  I  called  on  to  prove 
God's  spiritual  parental  interest  in  us.  I  would 
point  to  the  trials,  temptations,  evils  of  Ufe ; 
for  to  these  we  owe  the  character  of  Christ, 
we  owe  the  apostle  and  martyr,  we  owe  the 
moral  force  and  deep  sympathy  of  private 
and  domesdc  life,  we  owe  the  development 
of  what  is  divine  in  human  natiue.  Truly 
God  is  our  Father,  and  as  such  to  be  wor- 
shipped. 

Having  thus  set  forth  very  imperfectly,  but 
from  a  full  heart,  the  excellence  of  the  homage 
which  is  here  to  be  rendered  to  God  in  his 
Parental  character,  I  ought  now  to  proceed, 
according  to  the  plan  of  this  discourse,  to 
show  that  we  should  enter  this  house  with 
joy,  because  it  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
God  in  Spirit  and  in  Tmth,  to  an  Inward  not 
outward  worship.  In  discussing  this  topic, 
I  might  enlarge  on  the  vast  and  beneficent 
revolution  which  Jesus  Christ  wrought  in 
religion  by  teaching  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
to  t>c  spiritually  adored.  I  might  show  how 
much  he  wrought  for  human  elevation  and 
happiness  when,  in  pronouncing  the  text,  he 
shook  the  ancient  temples  to  their  founda- 
tions, quenched  the  fire  on  the  heathen  and 
Jewish  altars,  wrested  the  instmments  of 
sacrifice  from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  abolished 
sanctity  of  place,  and  consecriued  the  human 
soul  as  the  true  house  of  God.  But  the 
nature,  grandeur,  benefits  of  this  cpkiUwl 
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worship  are  subjects  too  extensive  for  our 
present  consideration.  Instead  of  discussion, 
I  can  only  use  the  words  of  eidiortation.  I 
can  only  say  that  you  who  are  to  assemble  in 
this  place  are  peculiarly  bound  to  inward 
worship,  for  to  you  especially  Christianity  is 
an  inward  system.  Most  other  denominations 
expect  salvation  more  or  less  from  what  Jesus 
does  abroad,  especially  from  his  agency  on 
the  mind  of  God.  You  expect  it  from  what 
he  does  within  your  own  minds.  His  great 
gloty,  according  to  your  views,  lies  in  his 
influence  on  the  human  soul,  in  the  commu- 
nication of  his  spirit  to  his  followers.  To  you 
salvation,  heaven,  and  hell  have  their  seat  in 
the  soul.  To  you  Christianity  is  wholly  a 
spiritual  system.  Come,  then,  to  this  pjace 
to  worship  with  the  soul,  to  elevate  the  spirit 
to  God.  Let  not  this  house  be  desecrated  by 
a  religion  of  show.  Let  it  not  degenerate  into 
a  place  of  forms.  Let  not  your  pews  be 
occupied  by  lifeless  machines.  Do  not  come 
here  to  take  part  in  lethargic  repetitions  of 
sacred  words.  Do  not  come  from  a  cold  sense 
of  duty,  to  quiet  conscience  with  the  thought 
of  having  paid  a  debt  to  God.  Do  not  come 
to  perform  a  present  task  to  insure  a  future 
heaven.  Come  to  find  heaven  now,  to  anti- 
cipate the  happiness  of  that  better  world  by 
breathing  its  spirit,  to  bind  your  souls  indis- 
solubly  to  your  Maker.  Come  to  worships  in 
spirit  and  in  truth;  that  is.  intelligently, 
rationallv,  with  clear  judgment,  with  just  and 
honourable  conceptions  of  the  Infinite  Father, 
not  prostrating  your  imderstandings,  not  re- 
nouncing the  divine  gift  of  reason,  but  offering 
an  enlightened  homage,  such  as  is  due  to  the 
Fountain  of  intelligence  and  truth. — Come-to 
worship  with  the  heart  as  well  as  intellect, 
with  hfe,  fervour,  teal.  Sleep  over  your  busi- 
ness if  you  will,  but  not  over  your  religion. — 
Come  to  worship  with  strong  conviction,  with 
living  faith  in  a  higher  presence  than  meets 
the  eye,  with  a  feeling  of  God's  presence  not 
only  arotmd  you,  but  in  the  depths  of  your 
souls.— Come  to  worship  with  a  filial  spirit, 
not  with  fear,  dread,  and  gloom ;  not  with  sepul- 
chral tones  and  desponding  looks,  but  with 
humble,  cheerful,  boundless  trust,  with  over- 
flowinggradtude,withalove  wiUingand  earnest 
to  do  and  to  suffer  whatever  may  approve 
your  devodon  to  God. — Come  to  worship  Him 
with  what  He  most  delights  in,  with  aspuration 
for  spiritual  Ught  and  life;  come  to  cherish 
and  express  desires  for  virtue,  for  purity,  for 
power  over  temptation,  stronger  and  more 
insatiable  than  spring  up  in  your  most  eager 
pursuits  of  busmess  or  pleasure ;  and  wel- 
come joyfully  every  holy  impulse,  every  ac- 
cession of  strength  to  virtuoui'purpose,  to  the 
love  of  God  and  man. — In  awcnd,  come  to  offer 
a  refined,  generous  worship,  to  ofier  a  tribute 
worthy  of  Him  who  is  the  PeiiiBctioaof  truth* 


goodness,  beauty,  and  blessednesft.  Adoie 
Him  with  the  <^lmest  reason  and  the  pro> 
foundest  love,  and  strive  to  confomi  your* 
selves  to  what  you  adore. 

I  have  now.  my  friends,  set  before  yon  the 
worship  to  which  this  building  is  set  apart, 
and  which,  from  its  rational,  filial,  pure,  and 
ennobling  character,  renders  this  solenmity  a 
season  for  thankfulness  and  joy.  I  should 
not,  however,  be  just  to  this  occasion,  or  to 
the  great  purpose  of  this  bouse,  if  I  were  to 
stop  here.  My  remarics  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  worship  which  is  k>be  offered 
within  these  walls,  to  the  influence  to  be 
exerted  on  you  when  assembled  hete.  But 
has  this  house  no  higher  end  than  to  give  an 
impulse  to  your  minds  for  the  very  few  hours 
which  you  are  to  spend  beneath  its  roof? 
Then  we  have  Uttle  reason  to  enter  it  with 
joy.  The  great  end  for  which  you  are  to 
worship  here  is,  that  you  vaaq  worship  every- 
where.- You  are  to  feel  God's  presence  here, 
that  it  may  be  felt  wherever  you  go.  and 
whatever  you  da  The  very  idea  of  spnitual 
homage  is,  that  it  takes  possession  of  the  soul, 
and  becomes  a  part  of  our  very  being.  The 
great  design  of  this  act  of  dedication  is,-  that 
your  houses,  3rour  places  of  business,  may  be 
consecrated  to  God.  This  topic  of  omni- 
present worship  I  cannot  expand.  One  view 
of  it,  however,  I  must  not  omit.  Fh>m  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  worship  to  whidi 
this  house  is  consecrated,  you  learn  the  k^$4 
of  worship  which  you  should  carry  from  it 
into  your  common  lives.  It  is  not  unconunoa 
for  the  Christian  teacher  to  say  to  his  con- 
gregadon.  that,  when  they  leave  the  churdi, 
they  go  forth  into  a  nobler  temple  than  ooc 
made  with  hands,  into  the  temple  of  tlie 
Creadon,  and  that  they  must  go  forth  to 
worship  God  in  his  works.  The  views  gnrea 
of  the  true  worship  in  this  discourse  will  lead 
me  to  a  somewhat  difierent  style  of  exposition. 
I  will,  indeed,  say  to  you,  go  from  this  boose 
to  adore  God  as  He  is  rev«iled  in  the  bound- 
less universe.  This  is  one  end  of  your  wor* 
ship  here.  But  I  would  add,  that  a  hiKiier 
end  is,  that  you  should  ^  forth  to  wwslup 
Him  as  He  is  revealed  in  his  rational  aad 
moral  of&pring,  and  to  worship  Him  fay  fal> 
fiUing,  as  you  have  power,  his  purposes  ia 
regard  to  these.  My  great  aim  in  this  dfe- 
course  has  been  to  show  that  God  is  to  be 
adored  here  as  the  Father  (^  ratiooal  and 
moral  l)eings,  of  yourselves  and  all  mankind; 
and  such  a  worship  tends  directly  and  it 
designed  to  lead  us,  when  we  go  hence.  |0 
recognize  God  in  pur  own  nature,  to  see^te 
men  his  children,  to  respect  and  serve  tfiem  ipr 
their  relationship  to  the  Divinity,  to  s^  ki 
them  signatures  of  greatness  amidst  all  f*  *" 
imperfection,  and  to  love  them  widi  \ 
than  earthly  love.  We  must  not  look  \ 
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«a  the  nniveree  with  awe  and  on  man  with 
scorn  ;  for  man»  who  can  comprehend  the 
universe  and  its  laws,  "is  greater  than 
the  universe,  which  cannot  comprehend 
itself."  God  dwells  in  every  human  being 
more  intimately  than  in  the  outward  crea- 
tion. The  voice  of  God  comes  to  us  in 
the  ocean,  the  thunder,  the  whirlwind ;  but 
how  much  more  of  God  is  there  in  his 
inward  voice,  in  the  intuitions  <A  reason,  in 
the  rebukes  of  conscience,  in  the  whispers  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  I  would  have  you  see  God 
in  the  awful  mountain  and  the  tranquil 
valley;  but  more,  much  more,  in  the  clear 
judgment,  the  moral  energy,  the  disinterested 
purpose,  the  pious  gratitude,  the  immortal 
hope  of  a  good  man.  Go  from  this  house  to 
worship  God  by  reverencing  the  human  soul 
as  hb  chosen  sanctuary.  Revere  it  in  your- 
selves, revere  it  in  others,  and  labour  to  carry 
it  forward  to  perfection.  Worship  God 
within  these  walls,  as  universally,  impartially 
good  to  his  human  oftspring ;  and  go  forth 
to  breathe  the  same  spirit.  Go  forth  to 
respect  the  rights,  and  seek  the  true,  en- 
during weUiare  of  all  within  your  influence. 
Carry  vrith  you  the  conviction  that  to  trample 
on  a  human  being,  of  whatever  colour, 
clime,  rank,  condition,  is  to  trample  on  God's 
child  ;  that  to  degrade  or  corrupt  a  man,  is 
to  deface  a  holier  temple  than  any  material 
sanctuary.  Mercv,  Love,  is  more  acceptable 
worship  to  God  than  all  sacrifices  or  outward 
ofiierings.  The  most  celestial  worship  ever 
paid  on  earth  was  rendered  by  Christ,  when 
Ae  aroroached  man,  and  the  most  sinfiil  man, 
as  a  child  of  God,  when  he  toiled  and  bled 
to  awaken  what  was  Divine  in  the  human 
soul,  to  regenerate  a  fallen  workl.  Be  such 
the  worship  which  you  shall  carry  from  this 
place.  Go  forth  to  do  good  with  every 
power  which  God  bestows,  to  make  every 
place  you  enter  happier  by  your  presence,  to 
CRXTuse  aU  human  interests,  to  throw  your 
WDole  weighiinto  the  scale  of  human  freedom 
ajod  improvement,  to  withstand  all  wrong, 
to  uphold  all  right,  and  especially  to  give 
light,  life,  strength  to  the  immortal  souL  He 
who  rears  up  one  child  in  Christian  virtue,  or 
lecovers  one  fellow-creature  to  God,  builds  a 
temple  more  precious  than  Solomon's  or  St; 
Feler's^  more  enduring  than  earth  or  heaven. 
1  have  now  finished  the  general  discussion 
wkich  this  occasion  seemed  to  me  to  require, 
mA  I  trust  that  a  few  remarks  of  a  personal 
m4  ^ocaX  character  will  be  received  with  in- 
"  'pBOce.  It  is  with  no  common  emodon 
1 1  take  part  in  the  present  solemnity.  I 
\  now  to  teach  where  in  my  childhood 
9mA  youth  I  was  a  learner.  The  generation 
I  then  knew  has  almost  wholly 
The  venerable  man,  whose 
\  vmcel  then  heard  in  this  place, has 


long  since  gone  to  his  reward.  Mv  earliest 
friends,  w)k>  watched  over  my  childhood  and 
led  me  by  the  hand  to  this  spot,  have  been 
taken.  Still  my  emotions  are  not  sad.  I 
rejoice;  for  whilst  I  see  melancholv  changes 
around  me,  and,  still  more,  fed  that  time, 
which  has  bowed  other  frames,  has  touched 
my  own,  I  see  that  the  work  of  human  im- 
provement has  gone  on.  I  see  that  clearer 
and  brighter  truths  than  were  opened  on  my 
own  youthful  mind,  are  to  be  imparted  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Herein  1  do  and  will 
rejoice. 

On  looking  back  to  my  early  jrears,  I  can 
distinctly  recollect  unhappy  influences  exerted 
on  my  mind  by  the  general  tone  of  religion 
in  this  town.  I  can  recollect,  too,  a  corrup- 
tion of  morals  among  those  of  my  own  age, 
which  made  boyhood  a  cridcal,  perilous 
season.  Still  I  must  bless  God  for  the  place 
of  my  nativity ;  for,  as  my  mind  unfolded,  I 
became  more  and  more  alive  to  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  now  attracLs  strangers  to  our 
island.  My  first  liberty  was  used  in  roaming 
over  the  neighbouring  fields  and  shores ;  and 
amid  this  glorious* nature,  that  love  of  liberhr 
sprang  up,  which  has  gained  strength 
within  me  to  this  hour.  I  early  received 
impressions  of  the  great  and  the  beautiful, 
which  I  believe  have  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  determining  my  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  life.  In  this  town  I  pur- 
sued for  a  time  my  studies  of  theology.  I 
had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide  me ; 
but  I  had  two  noble  pkices  of  study. 
One  was  yonder  beautiful  edifice,  now  so 
frequented  and  so  useful  as  a  public  library, 
then  so  deserted  that  I  spent  day  after  day, 
and  sometimes  week  after  week,  amidst  its 
dusty  volumes,  without  interruption  firom  a 
single  visitor.  The  other  place  was  yonder 
beach,  the  roar  of  which  has  so  often  mingled 
with  the  worship  of  this  place,  my  daily  resort, 
dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine,  still  more  attrac- 
tive in  the  storm.  Seldom  do  I  visit  it  now 
without  thinking  of  the  work  which  there,  in 
the  sight  of  that  beauty,  in  the  sound  of  those 
waves,  was  carried  on  in  my  soul.  No  spot 
on  earth  has  helped  to  form  me  so  much  as 
that  beach.  There  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in 
praise  amidst  the  tempest.  There,  softened 
by  beauty,  I  poured  out  my  thanksgiving  and 
contrite  confessions.  There,  in  reverential 
sympathy  with  the  mighty  power  around  me, 
I  b^ame  conscious  of  power  within.  There 
struggling  thoughts  and  emotions  broke 
forth,  as  if  moved  to  utterance  by  nature's 
eloquence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  There 
began  a  happiness  surpassing  all  worldly 
pleasures,  all  gifts  of  fortune,  the  happiness 
of  communing  with  the  works  of  God.  Par- 
don me  this  reference  to  myself.  1  believe 
that  the  worship,  of  which  I  hate  this  day 
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^KikeQ.  was  aido4  in  ™y  own  soul  by  the 
sceri^  \^  which  my  early  life  was  passed. 
Amidst  thes«  scenes»  aad  in  speaking  of  this 
worshipi  allow  me  to  thank  God  that  this 
beautiful  island  was  the  place  of  my  birth. 

Leaving  what  is  merely  personal,  I  would 
express  my  joy,  and  it  is  most  sincere,  in  the 
dedication  of  this  house,  regarded  as  a  proof 
and  a  means  of  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
truth,  ^ompt  perhaps,  may  think  that  this 
joy  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  seeing  a 
church  set  apart  to  the  particular  sect  to 
which  I  am  said  to  belong.  But  I  trust  that 
what  you  have  this  day  heard  will  satisfy  most, 
if  not  all  who  hear,  that  it  is  not  a  sectarian 
exultation  to  which  I  am  giving  utterance. 
I  indeed  take  pleasure  in  thinkiog,  that  the 
particular  views  which  I  have  adopted  of  the 
disputed  doctrines  of  religion,  will  here  be 
made  known ;  but  I  rejoice  much  more  in 
thinking  that  this  house  is  pledged  to  no 
peculiar  doctrines,  that  it  is  not  erected  to 
bind  my  own  or  any  man's  opinions  on  this 
or  on  future  times,  that  it  is  consecrated  to 
fn&  investigation  of  religious  truth,  to  reli* 
gious  progress,  to  the  right  of  private  judg* 
ment,  to  Protestant  and  Christian  liberty. 
Most  earnestly  do  I  pray  that  a  purer  theo* 
logy,  that  diviner  illuminations,  that  a  truer 
worship  than  can  now  be  found  in  our  own 
or  in  ai>y  sect,  may  be  the  glory  of  this  bouse. 
We  who  now  consecrate  it  to  God  believe  in 
human  progress.  We  do  not  say  to  the 
spirit  of  truth,  *'Thus  far,  and  no  farther." 
We  reprobate  the  exclusive,  tyrannical  spirit 
of  the  churches  of  this  age,  which  denounce 
as  an  enemy  to  Christianity  whoever  in  the 
use  of  his  intellectual  liberty,  and  in  the  inter-^ 

greUtion  of  Qod's  wo«d  fior  himself,  may  differ 
om  the  traditions  and  creecte  which  have 
been  received  from  falUble  forefathers.  We 
lear  these  waUs  not  to  a  sect,  but  to  reli* 
^ous,  moml,  intellectual,  Protestant,  Chris- 
tian liberty. 

I  rejoice  that  this  temple  of  liberty  is  opened 
on  this  spot.  I  feel  that  this  town  has  a  right 
to  an  establishment  in  which  conscientious 
Christians  ooay  inquire  and  speak  without 
dreading  the  thtinders  of  excommunication, 
in  which  Protestantbm  will  not  be  disho- 
floured  by  the  usurpations  of  the  Romish 
Church.  This  island.  Uke  the  State  to  which 
it  beloi\gSi  was  originally  settled  by  men  who 
came  hither  for  Uberty  6f  consdtBCt,  and  hi 
assertion  of  the  right  to  interpret  for  them* 
selves  the  word  of  God.  ReUgk>us  freedom 
was  the  very  principle  on  whkh  this  town 
was  founded,  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  has  never  wanted 
champions  here.  I  have  recently  read  a  very 
valuable  discourse,  whkh  was  delivered  hi 
^his  town  about  a  centuiy  ago,  and  just  a 
-«ituxy  after  tl»  oes^on  of  this  island  to  our 


feithers  by  the  Indians,  and  wMch  tn^tbes  a 
liberality  of  thought  and  feehng,  a  reverence 
for  the  rights  of  the  undeistaiiding  and  the 
conscience,  very  rare  at  that  time  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  very  far  from  being 
universal  bow.  Its  author,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Callender,  was  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  this  place,  the  oldest  of  our 
churches,  aad  it  was  dedicated  to  a  descen- 
dant of  the  venerable  Coddington,  our  first 
Governor.  The  spirit  of  religious  liberty 
which  pervades  this  discourse  has  astonished 
as  well  as  n^oiced  me,  and  it  shoukl  thrill  the 
hearts  of  this  people.  Let  me  read  a  few 
sentences : — 

"  It  must  be  a  mean  contracted  way  of 
thinking,  to  confine  the  favotn-  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  godliness,  to  one  set  of  speculative 
opinions,  or  any  particular  external  forms  of 
worship.  How  hard  must  it  be  to  imagine 
that  all  other  Christians  but  ourselves  must 
be  formal,  and  hypocritical,  and  destitute  of 
the  grace  of  God.  because  theh-  education  or 
capacity  differs  from  ours,  or  that  God  has 
given  them  more  or  less  light  than  to  us; 
though  we  cannot  deny,  they  give  the  proper 
evidence  of  their  fearing  God  by  their  work- 
ing righteousness,  and  show  their  love  to  Hln 
by  keeping  what  they  understand  He  has  com- 
mand^; and  though  thdr  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  purifies  their  Marts  and  works  t^  k>ve 
and  overcomes  the  >vorld.  It  would  be  hard  to 
show  why  Uberty  of  conscience,  mutual  for- 
bearance and  good  will,  why  brotherly  kiml- 
ness  and  charity  is  not  as  good  a  centre  of 
unity  as  a  constrained  uniformity  in  external 
oeremonies,  or  a  forced  subscription  to  am- 
biguous articles.  Experience  has  dearly 
convinced  the  worid  that  unanimity  fn  jiM^- 
ment  and  a£^tion  cannot  be  secured  hf 
penal  law.  Who  can  tell  why  the  unity  a 
^rit  in  the  bonds  of  peace  is  not  enough  for 
Christians  to  aim  at  ?  And  who  can  assign  a 
reason  v^y  they  may  not  love  one  anotho- 
though  abounding  in  their  own  several  senses  ? 
And  why,  if  they  live  in  peace,  the  God  of  km 
and  peace  may  not  be  with  them  ? 

••There  is  no  other  bottom  but  this  to  wat 
upon,  to  leave  othears  the  liberty  we  shooM 
desire  oursdves,  the  liberty  wherewith  Chflst 
bath  made  them  free." 

Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  expressed  in  tfis 
town  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  would  it  wp« 
more  common  in  our  own  day. 

Another  noble  friend  of  religious  liberty 
threw  a  lustre  on  this  island  immediattdf 
before  the  revolution.  I  mean  the  Rey.  Dr. 
Stiles,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congreg^Uioani 
Church,  and  afterwards  President  of  Yale 
College.  This  country  has  not,  perha^ 
produced  a  more  learned  man.  To  ^nlafffed 
acquaintance  with  physical  science  be  adoed 
ext^ofivQ  mearches  mto  philology;  histvxy. 
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end  antiqutHes;  nor  did  his  indefatigable 
mind  suffer  any  opportunity  to  escape  him  of 
adding  to  his  rich  treasures  of  knowledge. 
His  virtues  were  proportioned  to  his  intellec- 
tual acquisition.  IcanweUrememlxr  howhis 
name  was  cherished  among  his  parishioners 
giter  years  of  separation.  His  visit  to  this 
plaoe  was  to  many  a  festival.  When  Uttle 
tnore  than  a  child,  I  was  present  at  some  of  his 
pivate  meetings  with  the  more  religious  part 
of  his  former  congregation ;  and  I  recollect 
how  I  was  moved  by  the  tears  and  expressive 
looks  with  which  his  affectionate  exhortations 
were  received.  In  his  faith  he  vms  what  was 
called  a  moderate  Calvinist;  but  his  heart 
was  of  no  sect.  He  carried  into  his  religion 
the  ^rif  of  liberty  which  then  stirred  the 
whole  cotmtry.  Intolerance,  church  tyranny 
in  all  its  forms,  he  abhorred.  He  respected 
the  right  of  private  iudgment  where  others 
would  have  thought  tnemselves  authorized  to 
festrain  it  A  young  man,  to  whom  he  had 
bc»a)  as  a  father,  one  day  communicated  to 
him  doubts  concerning  the  Trinity.  He  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow ;  but  mildly,  and  with 
tmdiminished  affection,  told  him  to  go  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  seek  his  faith  there,  and 
only  there.  His  friendships  were  confined  to 
tio  parties.  He  desired  to  heal  the  wounds 
pf  the  divided  church  of  Christ,  not  by  a 
common  creed,  but  by  the  spirit  of  love. 
He  wished  to  break  every  voke,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  from  men's  necks.  To  the  in- 
fluence of  this  distinguished  man  in  the  circle 
in  which  I  was  brought  up,  I  may  owe  in 
part  the  indignation  which  I  feel  towards 
mrery  invasion  of  human  rights.  In  my 
garliest  years,  I  regarded  no  human  being 
miih  equal  reverence.  I  have  his  form  be- 
lore  me  at  this  moment,  almost  as  distinctly 
M  if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday,  so  strong  is 
the  impression  made  on  the  child  through  the 
moral  affections. 

Let  me  add  one  more  example  of  the  spirit 
of  religious  freedom  on  this  island.  You  may 
be  surprised,  perhaps,  when  you  hear  me 
name  m  this  cormection  the  venerable  man 
who  once  ministered  in  this  place,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hopkins.  His  name  is  indeed  associated 
vith  a  stem  and  appalling  theology,  and  it  is 
tnct  that  he  wanted  toleration  towards  those 
Vdio  rejected  his  views.  Still,  in  forming  his 
iri^ious  opinions,  he  was  superior  to  human 
tuthority ;  he  broke  away  from  human  creeds ; 
ht  interpreted  God's  word  for  himself;  he 
ieSfoed  reason,  the  oracle  of  God  within  him. 
Hb  system,  however  fcar&il,  was  yet  built  on 
Sgenerous  foimdation.  He  maintained  that 
lu  holiness,  all  morul  excellence,  consists  in 
hfoevolence,  or  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
IpFeatest  good;  that  this  is  the  character  of 
Sod ;  that  love  is  the  only  pnndple  of  the 
tfi«ine  administration.    He  taught  that  fia 


was  introduced  into  the  creation,  and  is  to 
be  everlastingly  punished,  because  evil  is 
necessary  to  the  highest  good.  To  this 
government,  in  which  the  individual  is  sur- 
rendered to  the  well-being  of  the  whole» 
ne  required  entire  and  cheerful  submission. 
Other  Calvinists  were  willing  that  their  neigh- 
bours should  be  predestined  to  everlasting 
misery  for  the  glory  of  God.  This  noble- 
minded  man  demanded  a  more  generous  and 
impartial  virtue,  and  maintained  that  we 
should  consent  to  our  own  perdition,  should 
be  willing  ourselves  to  be  condemned,  if  the 
greatest  good  of  the  universe  and  the  mani- 
^station  of  the  divine  perfections  should 
60  require.  True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  was 
an  entire  siurender  of  personal  interest  to 
the  benevolent  purposes  of  God.  Self- 
love  he  spared  in  none  of  its  movements. 
He  called  us  to  seek  our  own  happiness  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
benevolence  ;  to  do  good  to  ourselves,  not 
from  self-preference,  not  from  the  impulse  of 
personal  desires,  but  in  obedience  to  that  sub- 
lime law  which  requires  us  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  each  and  all  within  our  influence. 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  deep 
impression  which  this  S3rstem  made  on  my 
youthful  mind.  I  am  grateful  to  this  stern 
teacher  for  turning  my  thoughts  and  heart  to 
the  claims  and  majesty  of  impartial,  universal 
benevolence.  From  such  a  man,  a  tame  ac- 
quiescence in  the  established  theology  was 
not  to  be  expected.  He  indeed  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  in  its  severest 
form ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  imagined  himself 
a  disciple  of  reason  as  well  as  of  revelation. 
He  believed  this  doctrine  to  be  sustained  by 
profound  metaphysical  argumentation,  and 
to  rest  on  the  only  sound  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  so  that  in  receiving  it  he  did 
not  abandon  the  ground  of  reason.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  we 
find  him  making  not  a  fiew  important  modifi- 
cations of  Calvmism.  The  doctrine  that  wc 
are  liable  to  punish  noent  for  the  sin  of  our 
first  parent  he  wholly  rejected;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  denying  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  guilt  to  bis  posterity,  he  subverted 
what  the  old  theology  had  set  fat\h  as  the 
only  foundation  of  divine  acoeptaooe,  namely, 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  or 
merits  to  the  believer.  The  doctrine  that 
Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  found  no  mercy 
at  his  handa.  He  taught  that  Christ  suffered 
equally  for  all  mankind.  The  system  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  indeed  an  effort  of  reason  to 
reconcile  Calvinism  with  Its  essential  truths. 
Accordingly  his  disciples  were  sometimes 
ealled,  and  willingly  called,  Rational  Calvin- 
fets.  The  impression  which  he  made  was  nmch 
greater  than  is  now  supposed.  The  churches 
of  Nfiw  £4igland  received  ft  decided  impres- 
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sion  from  his  views ;  and  though  his  name, 
once  given  to  his  followers,  is  no  longer 
borne,  his  influence  is  still  felt.  The  conflict 
now  going  on  in  our  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  mitigating  the  harsh  features  of  Calvinism, 
is  a  stage  of  the  revolutionary  movement  to 
which  he  more  than  any  man  gave  impulse. 
/  can  certainly  bear  witness  to  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  free  inquiry  which  possessed 
nim.  In  my  youth,  I  preached  in  this  house 
at  the  request  of  the  venerable  old  man.  As 
soon  as  the  services  were  closed,  he  turned 
to  me  with  an  animated  benignant  smile,  and 
using  a  quaintness  of  expression  which  I  need 
not  repeat,  said  to  me  tnat  theology  was  still 
imperfect,  and  that  he  hoped  I  should  live 
to  carry  it  towards  perfection.  Rare  and 
most  honourable  liberality  in  the  leader  of  a 
sect  I  He  wanted  not  to  secure  a  follower, 
but  to  impel  a  young  mind  to  higher  truth. 
I  feel  that  ability  has  not  been  given  me  to 
accomplish  this  generous  hope;  but  such 
quickening  language  from  such  lips,  though 
it  could  not  give  strength,  might  kindle 
desire,  and  elevate  exertion.* 

Thus  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  has 
not  been  wanting  to  this  island.  May  this 
spirit,  imawed  by  human  reproach,  imfettered 
by  human  creeds,  availing  itself  gratefully  of 
human  aids,  and,  above  all,  looking  reve- 
rently to  God  for  lighs  dwell  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  to  minister,  and  of  those  who 
shall  worship,  within  these  walls  I  May  this 
spirit  spread  far  and  wide,  and  redeem  the 
Christian  world  from  the  usurpations  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  infallibihty,  from 
uncharitableness,  intolerance,  persecution,  and 
every  yoke  which  has  crushed  the  human 
soull 

I  have  done  with  the  personal  and  the  local. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  revert  for  one  moment 
to  the  great  topic  of  this  discourse.  My 
friends,  the  spiritual  worship  of  which  I  have 
this  day  spoken  is  something  real.  There  is 
a  worship  in  the  spirit — a  worship  very  dif- 
ferent from  standing  in  the  church  or  kneel- 
ing in  the  closet — a  worship  which  cannot  be 
confined  to  set  phrases,  and  asks  not  the 
clothing  of  outward  forms,  a  thirst  of  the 
soul  for  its  Creator,  an  inward  voice,  which 
our  nearest  neighbour  cannot  hear,  but  which 
pierces  the  skies.  To  the  culture  of  this 
spiritual  worship  we  dedicate  this  house.  My 
friends,  rest  not  in  offering  breath,  in  moving 
the  Hps,  in  bending  the  knee  to  your  Creator. 
There  is  another,  a  nearer,  a  happier  inter- 
course with  Heaven,  a  worship  of  love,  some- 
times too  full  and  deep  for  utterance,  a  union 
of  mind  with  Htm  closer  than  earthlv  friend- 
ships. This  is  the  worship  to  which  Christ 
calls.  Christ  came  not  to  build  churches,  not 
to  rear  cathedrals  with  Gothic  arches  or  swell- 

•  Vide  Aiitlioc^  note  (B)  at  ead  of  this  ( 


ing  domes,  but  to  dedicate  the  human  soul  to 
God.  When  God  "bows  the  heavens  and 
comes  down,"  it  is  not  that  He  may  take  up 
his  abode  beneath  the  vault  of  a  metropolitan 
temple ;  it  is  not  that  He  is  drawn  by  majestic 
spires  or  by  clouds  of  fragrance,  but  that  He 
may  visit  and  dwell  in  the  humble,  obedient, 
disinterested  soul.  This  house  is  to  moulder 
away.  Temples  hewn  from  the  rock  will 
crumble  to  dust,  or  melt  in  the  last  fire.  But 
the  inward  temple  will  survive  all  outward 
change.  When  winds  and  oceans  and  suns 
shall  have  ceased  to  praise  God,  the  human 
soul  will  praise  Him.  It  will  receive  more 
and  more  divine  insphations  of  trutli  and 
love;  will  fill  with  its  benevolent  ministry 
wider  and  wider  spheres;  and  win  accom- 
plish its  destiny  by  a  progress  towards  God 
as  unlimited,  as  mysterious,  as  enduring  as 
eternity.  

Note  A. — I  have  not  quoted  the  verses 
preceding  those  which  I  have  extracted  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  are 
often  adduced  in  proof  of  Christ's  supreme 
divinity,  because  it  is  acknowledged  by  learned 
men  of  all  denominations  that  our  transla- 
tion of  the  most  important  clause  is  inccMrrect, 
and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  subject  would 
have  been  out  of  place.  I  think,  however, 
that  no  man,  unacquainted  with  the  common 
theories,  can  read  anv  translation  and  escape 
the  impression  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  derivetU 
dependent,  subordinate  being,  and  a  distinct 
being  from  the  Father.  How  plain  is  it 
that  in  this  passage  Paul  intends  by  the  terms 
"God"  and  "the  Father,"  not  Jesus  Christ 
but  another  being !  How  plain  is  it  that,  in 
the  passage  chosen  as  the  text  for  thb  dis* 
course,  our  Saviour  intended  by  these  terms 
not  himself  but  another  being  I  What  other 
idea  could  his  hearers  receive?  What  deci- 
sive proofis  are  furnished  by  his  constant  habit 
of  speaking  of  "  the  Father"  and  of  "  God** 
as  another  being,  and  of  distinguishing  him- 
self from  Him  1 

Note  B. — I  Tmderstand  that  the  intoest 
expressed  by  me  in  the  character  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  has  siuprised  some  of  my  towii»> 
men  of  Newport,  who  knew  him  only  by 
report,  or  who  saw  him  in  their  youth.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  this.  He  lived  almost  wIkiI^ 
in  his  study,  and,  like  very  retired  men,  was 
the  object  of  little  sympathy.  His  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  man  who  hfid  nothing  to 
do  with  the  world.  I  can  well  recollect  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  me  whoi  ii 
boy,  as  he  rode  on  horseback  in  a  plaid  gowm 
fastened  by  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  wiUa 
a  study  cap  on  his  head  instead  of  his  ww^ 
His  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  the  worstl 
ever  met  with.  Such  tones  never  came  front 
any  human  voice  within  my  bearing,     li;^ 
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was  the  very  ideal  of  bad  delivery.  Then  I  what  has  no  root  whatever  in  their  serious 
most  say  the  matter  was  often  as  uninviting  convictions.  Dr.  Hopkins,  though  his  style 
as  the  manner.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  distin-  of  preaching  and  conversation  did  not  always 
guished  by  nothing  more  than  by  faithfulness  agree,  was  a  sincere,  benevolent  man.  I  re- 
to  his  principles.  He  carried  them  out  to  member  hearing  of  his  giving  on  a  journey 
their  fiul  extent.  Believing,  as  he  did,  in  all  he  had  to  a  poor  woman.  On  another 
total  depravity,  believing  that  there  was  occasion  he  contributed  to  some  religious 
nothing  good  or  generous  in  human  nature  object  a  hundred  dollars,  which  he  bad  re- 
to  which  he  could  make  an  appeal,  believing  ceived  for  the  copyright  of  a  book ;  and  this 
that  he  could  benefit  men  only  by  setting  he  gave  from  his  penury,  for  he  received  no 
before  them  their  utterly  lost  and  helpless  fixed  salary,  and  depended  in  a  measure  on 
condition,  he  came  to  the  point  vdthout  any  the  donations  of  friends  for  common  comforts, 
circumlocution,  and  dealt  out  terrors  with  an  When  he  first  established  himself  in  New- 
unsparing  liberality.  Add  to  all  this,  that  his  port,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  two 
manners  had  a,  bluntness,  partly  natural,  great  evils,  the  slave-trade^  and  slavery,  in 
partly  the  result  of  long  seclusion  in  the  both  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
country.  We  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  man  were  or  had  been  engaged.  "  His  spirit  was 
should  be  set  down  as  hard  and  severe.  But  stirred  in  him,"  and  without  "conferring 
he  had  a  true  benevolence,  and,  what  is  more  with  flesh  or  blood,"  without  heeding  the 
worthy  of  being  noted,  he  was  given  to  a  strong  prejudices  and  passions  enlisted  on  the 
facetious  style  of  conversation.  Two  instances  side  ol  these  abuses,  he  bore  his  faithful 
immediately  occur  to  me,  which  happened  in  testimony  against  them  from  the  pulpit  and 
my  own  circle.  One  day  he  dined  at  my  the  press.  Still  more,  he  laboured  for  the 
father's  with  a  yoimg  minister  who  was  education  of  the  coloured  people,  and  had 
willing  to  comply  with  the  costume  of  the  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his 
day.  but  whose  modesty  only  allowed  the  labours  in  the  intelligence  and  exemplary 
ruffles  to  peep  from  his  breast.  The  Doctor  piety  of  those  who  came  under  his  influence, 
said,  with  good  hiunour,  "I  don't  care  for  Much  as  he  disapproved  of  the  moderate 
ruffles;  but  if  I  wore  them,  I'd  wear  them  theology  of  Dr.  Stiles,  he  cheerfully  co- 
like  a  man."  I  recollect  that  on  visiting  operated  with  him  in  this  work.  Their 
him  one  day  when  he  was  about  eighty  names  were  joined  to  a  circular  for  obtaining 
years  of  age,  I  found  his  eyes  much  in-  funds  to  educate  Africans  as  missionaries  to 
flanoed  by  reading  and  writing.  I  took  the  their  own  country.  These  two  eminent  men, 
Kberly  to  recommend  abstinence  from  these  who,  as  I  think,  held  no  ministerial  inter- 
occupations.  He  replied,  smilingly,  with  an  coiu^e,  forgot  their  differences  in  their  zeal 
amusing  story,  and  then  added,  "  If  my  eyes  for  freedom  and  humanity. 
won't  study,  no  eyes  for  me."  This  face-  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  conversing  with  me  on  his 
tiousness  may  seem  to  some,  who  are  un-  past  history,  reverted  more  frequently  to  his 
acquainted  with  the  world,  not  consistent  with  religious  controversies  than  to  any  other 
the  great  severity  of  his  theology;  but  no-  event  in  his  life,  and  always  spoke  as  a  man 
thmg  is  more  common  than  this  apparent  self-  conscious  of  having  gained  the  victory ;  and 
contradiction.  The  ministers  who  deal  most  in  this  I  doubt  not  that  he  judged  justly. 
in  terrors,  who  preach  doctrines  which  ought  He  was  true,  as  I  have  said,  to  his  principles, 
to  make  their  flesh  creep,  and  to  turn  their  and  carried  them  out  fearlessly  to  their  con- 
eyes  into  fountains  of  tears,  are  not  generally  sequences ;  whilst  his  opponents  wished  to 
cUstinguished  by  their  spare  forms  or  haggard  stop  half- way.  Of  course  it  was  easy  for  a 
countenances.  They  take  the  world  as  easily  practised  disputant  to  drive  them  from  their 
as  people  of  a  milder  creed ;  and  this  does  position.  They  had,  indeed,  the  advantage 
not  show  that  they  want  sincerity  or  bene-  of  common  sense  on  their  side,  but  this 
▼olence.  It  only  shows  how  superficially  availed  little  at  a  time  when  it  was  understood 
men  may  believe  m  doctrines,  which  yet  they  that  common  sense  was  to  yield  to  the  estab- 
wonld  Judder  to  relinquish.  It  shows  bow  lished  creed.  These  controversies  are  most 
fittle  the  import  of  language,  which  is  thun-  of  them  forgotten,  but  they  were  agitated 
dered  from  the  lips,  is  comprehended  and  with  no  small  warmth.  One  of  the  most 
fttt  I  should  not  set  down  as  hard-hearted  important,  and  which  was  confined  to  the 
tt  man  whose  appetite  should  be  improved  Calvinists,  turned  on  what  were  called  the 
bf  pleaching  a  sermon  full  of  images  and  "Means  of  Grace."  The  Question  was, 
racatenings  of  "a  bottomless  hell."  The  whether  the unregenerate  could  do  anything 
best  meals  are  sometimes  made  after  such  for  themselves,  wTiether  an  imcon verted  man 
dft^ions.  This  is  only  an  example  of  the  could,  by  prayer,  by  reading  the  Scriptures, 
mimberless  contradictions  in  human  life,  and  by  pubhc  worship,  promote  hiis  own 
tfen  are  every  day  saying  and  doing,  from  the  conversion;  whether,  in  a  word,  any  means 
of  eoucation,  l^bit,  and  imitation,  used  by  an  unregenerate  man,  would  avail  to 
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that  diange  of  heart  on  which  his  future 
happiness  dei>ended.  Dr.  Hopkins,  true  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Calvinism, 
took  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  He 
maintained  that  man,  being  wholly  depraved 
by  nature,  wholly  averse  to  God  and  good- 
ness, could  do  nothing  but  sin,  before  the 
mighty  power  of  God  had  implanted  a  new 
principle  of  holiness  within  his  heart ;  that, 
of  course,  his  prayers  and  efiforts  before  con- 
version were  sins,  and  deserved  the  divine 
wrath;  that  his  very  struggles  for  pardon 
and  salvation,  wanting,  as  they  did,  a  holy 
motive,  springing  from  the  deep  selfishness 
of  an  unrenewed  soul,  only  increased  his 
guilt  and  condemnation.  The  doctrine  was 
mdeed  horrible,  but  a  plain,  necessary  result 
of  man's  total  corruption  and  impotence.  I 
state  this  controversy,  that  the  reader  may 
know  the  kind  of  topics  in  which  the  zeal 
and  abilities  of  our  fathers  were  employed. 
It  also  shows  us  how  extremes  meet.  Dr. 
Hopkins  contended  that  no  means  of  reli- 
gion or  virtue  could  avail,  unless  used  with  a 
sincere  love  of  rclitfion  and  virtue.  In  this 
doctrine  all  liberal  Christians  concur.  In 
their  hands,  however,  the  doctrine  wears  an 
entirely  different  aspect  in  consequence  of 
their  denial  of  total,  original  depravity,  that 
terrible  error  which  drove  Dr.  Hopkins  to 
conclusions  equally  shocking  to  the  reason, 
to  common  sense,  and  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  heart. 

The  characteristic  disposition  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins to  follow  out  his  principles  was  remark- 
ably illustrated  in  a  manuscript  of  his  which 
was  never  published,  and  which  perhaps  was 
suppressed  by  those  who  had  the  chsirge  of 
his  papers,  in  consequence  of  its  leaning 
towards  some  of  the  speculations  of  the 
infidel  philosophy  of  the  day,  in  re^urd  to 
Utility  or  the  General  Good.  It  fell  into  my 
hands  after  his  death,  and  struck  me  so  mucn 
that  I  think  I  can  tmst  my  recollections  of 
it.  It  gave  the  author's  ideas  of  Moral 
Good.  He  maintained  that  the  object  of 
"Moral  Good,"  the  object  on  which  virtue 
is  fixed,  and  the  choice  of  which  constitutes 
virtue,  is  "natural  good,"  or  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  Enjoyment,  not  our  own 
enjoyment  only,  but  that  of  the  whole  system 
of  being.  He  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  set 
forth  this  "natural  good,"  that  is,  happiness 
in  the  simple  sense  of  enjoyment,  as  the 
ultimate  good,  and  made  moral  good  the 
means.  I  well  recollect  how,  in  starting  from 
this  principle,  he  justified  eternal  punish- 
ment. He  affirmed  that  sin  or  selnshness 
(synonymous  words  in  his  vocabulary)  tended 
to  counteract  God's  system,  which  is  framed 
for  infinite  happiness,  or  tended  to  produce 
He  misery.  He  then  insisted  that  bv 
*ing  the  sitittcr  to  endless,  that  is,  infi- 


ttite  misery,  this  tendency  was  ittade  manifest; 
a  correspondence  was  established  between  the 
sin  and  the  pimishment,  and  a  barrier  was 
erected  against  sin,  which  was  demanded 
by  the  greatness  of  the  good  menaced  by 
the  wrong-doer. 

1  have  thrown  together  these  recollectkms 
of  a  man  who  has  been  crowded  out  of 
men's  minds  by  the  thronging  events  aiKi 
interests  of  our  time,  but  who  must  always 
fill  an  important  place  in  our  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  was  a  singularly  blameless  man, 
with  the  exception  of  intolerance  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him.  This  he  some- 
times expressed  in  a  manner  which,  to  those 
unacquainted  with  him,  seemed  a  sign  of 
anything  but  benignity.  In  one  point  of 
view,  I  take  pleasure  in  thinking  of  him. 
He  was  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  our 
spiritual  nature.  In  narrow  circumstances, 
with  few  outward  indulgences,  in  great  seclu- 
sion, he  yet  found  much  to  enjoy.  He  lived 
in  a  world  of  thought,  above  all  earthly  pas- 
sions. He  represented  to  himself,  as  the 
result  of  the  divine  government,  a  boundless 
diffusion  of  felicity  through  the  universe,  and 
contrived  to  merge  in  this  the  horrors  of  ha 
theological  system.  His  doctrines,  indeed, 
threw  dark  colours  over  the  world  around  him ; 
but  he  took  refuge  from  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  Millennium.  The  MiDennimn 
was  his  chosen  ground.  If  any  subject  of 
thought  possess^  him  above  all  othos,  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  this.  Hie  Millen- 
nium was  more  than  a  belief  to  him.  It  lud 
the  freshness  of  visible  things.  He  was  at 
home  in  it.  His  book  on  the  subject  has  an 
air  of  reality  as  if  written  from  observation. 
He  describes  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Millennium  as  one  familiar  with  them.  He 
enjoyed  this  future  glory  of  the  church  not  a 
whit  the  less  because  it  was  so  much  his  own 
creation.  The  fundamental  idea,  the  germ, 
he  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  expanded 
in  and  from  his  own  mind.  Whilst  to  the 
multitude  he  seemed  a  hard,  dry  thedlo^an, 
feeding  on  the  thorns  of  controversy,  he  was 
living  In  a  region  of  imagination,  feeding  on 
visions  of  a  holiness  and  a  happiness  which 
are  to  make  earth  all  but  heaven.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  meet  with  other  examples 
of  the  same  character,  with  men  who,  amidst 
privation,  under  bodily  infirmity,  and  with 
none  of  those  materials  of  enjoyment  which 
the  multitude  are  striving  for,  live  in  a  woiid 
of  thought,  and  enjoy  what  affluence  nevef 
dreamed  of, — men  having  nothing,  yet  possesi< 
ing  all  things ;  and  the  sight  of  such  has  done 
me  more  good,  has  spoken  more  to  my  head 
and  heart,  than  many  sermons  and  volmnes. 
I  have  learned  the  suflRciency  of  the  mind  to 
ftself,  its  independence  on  outward  things. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  use  myacquaintmiCQ 
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with  Dr.  Hopkins  to  get  the  particulars  of  the 
habits  and  conversation  of  Edwards  and 
Whitefield,  whom  he  knew  intimately.  I 
▼alue  th«  hints  which  I  get  about  distin* 
fuisbed  men  from  their  friends  much  more 
than  written  accounts  of  them.  Most  bio« 
graphies-are  of  little  worth.  The  true  ob^ject 
of  a  biography,  which  b  to  give  us  an  insight 
tato  mens  characters,  tuch  as  an  Intimate  ao- 
qoaintanca  with  them  would  have  funiished» 
is  little  comprehended.  The  sayings  and 
actions  of  a  man,  which  breathe  most  of  what 
was  individual  in  him,  should  be  sought 
above  all  things  by  his  historian ;  and  yet 
raoftt  Uvtt  contain  none,  or  next  to  none,  of 


these.  They  are  panegyrics,  not  lives.  No 
department  of  titeratnre  is  so  false  as  bio« 
graphy.  The  object  is,  not  to  lei  dowtt  the 
hero ;  and  consequently  what  is  most  human, 
most  genuine,  most  characteristic  fai  his  his- 
tory, is  excluded.  Sometimes  one  anecdote 
will  let  us  into  the  secret  of  a  man's  soul  more 
than  all  the  prominent  events  of  his  lif^.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  some  readers  may  obfect 
to  some  of  my  notices  of  the  stem  theolo^uni 
to  whom  this  note  refers,  as  too  famUiar. 
This  teems  to  me  their  merit.  They  show 
that  he  was  not  a  mere  theologiattt  thdt  hQ 
had  the  sympathies  of  &  ffitia» 
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A  Discvtftse  delivered  in  the  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Oiurch 
of  Philadelphia^  Sunday^  May  30,  1841. 


MattkCW  vtt.  91—07!  "Not  erery  eae  that  lahh  onto 
A«.  LoM.  Lord.  sTmn  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  \ 
but  he  tiMt  docth  the  H^  of  vkj  Father  Which  b  in  hearen. 
M4UV  «yi  sa.y  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord.  Lord,  have  we  not 
propbe^ed  m  tiqr  namet  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
dcv^  I  asd  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works?  And 
then  wiO  I  profcM  oato  them.  I  never  knew  you ;  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

"  Therefore,  whosoerer  heareth  these  say{ng;s  of  mine, 
■nd  docth  thaiD.  I  will  liken  him  onto  a  wise  man,  which 
bailt  his  bouse  upon  a  rock :  and  the  rain  descended,  and 
Oc  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
fcoMB.  and  Itfell  noc ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

"  And  every  one  that  hcareth  these  saymgs  of  mine,  and 
doe&  tbett  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which 
biAt  Us  house  upon  the  sand ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and 
the  ioods  came,  and  the  windii  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
iouM,  and  it  fell ;  and  great  was  the  fall  ol  it." 

These  words,  which  form  the  conclusion  of 
Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  teach  a  great 
truth,  namely,  that  there  is  but  one  thing 
essential  in  religion,  and  this  is  the  doing  of 
God's  wiU,  the  doing  of  those  savings  or  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  which  constitute  the  substance 
of  that  memorable  discourse.  We  learn  that 
it  wiU  avail  us  nothing  to  call  Christ,  Lord, 
Lord,  to  profess  ourselves  his  disciples,  to 
bear  his  wcvds,  to  teach  in  his  name,  to  take 
our  place  in  his  church,  or  even  to  do  won- 
derful works  or  miracles  in  attestation  of  his 
truth,  if  we  neglect  to  cherish  the  spirit  and 
virtues  of  his  religion.  God  heeds  not  what 
we  say,  but  what  we  are,  and  what  we  do. 
Tiie  subjection  of  our  wills  to  the  Divine,  the 
m<Htificaiion  of  sensual  and  selfish  propensi- 
ties, the  cultivation  of  supreme  love  to  God, 
and  of  universal  justice  and  charity  towards 
our  neighbour. — this,  this  is  the  very  essence 
of  religion ;  this  alone  places  us  on  a  rock ; 
this  is  the  end,  the  supreme  and  ultimate 
good,  and  is  to  be  prized  and  sought  above 
an  other  things. 
This  is  a  truth  as  timfde  as  it  is  grand. 


The  child  can  understand  it ;  and  vet  men  In 
all  ages  have  contrived  to  overlook  it ;  have 
contrived  to  find  substitutes  for  purity  of 
heart  and  life ;  have  hoped  by  some  other 
means  to  commend  themselves  to  God,  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Forms,  creeds, 
churches,  the  priesthood,  the  sacraments, 
these  and  other  things  have  been  exalted  into 
supremacy.  The  grand  and  only  qualifica" 
tion  for  heaven,  that  which  in  itself  is  heaven, 
the  virtue  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  has 
been  obscured,  depreciated;  whilst  assent  \A 
certain  mvsteries,  or  union  with  certain 
churches,  has  been  thought  the  narrow  way 
that  leads  to  life.  I  have  qot  time  in  a  single 
discourse  to  expose  all  the  delusions  which 
have  spread  on  this  subject.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  one,  which  is  not  limited  to  the 
past,  but  too  rife  in  our  own  times. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a 
disposition  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
••the  church"  which  &  tnan  belongs  to.  To 
be  a  member  of  "  the  true  church  has  been 
insisted  oil  as  essential  to  human  salvation. 
Multitudes  have  sought  comfort,  and  not  sel- 
dom found  their  ruin,  in  the  notion  that  they 
were  embraced  in  the  motherly  arms  of  •'  the 
true  church;"  for  with  this  they  have  been 
satisfied.  Professed  Christians  have  fought 
about  "the  church"  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  The  Roman  Catholic  shuts 
the  gate  of  heaven  on  you  because  yoU 
will  not  enter  his  "church."  Among  the 
Protestants  are  those  who  tell  jrdu  that  the 
promises  of  Christianity  do  not  t)elong  to 
you,  be  your  character  what  it  may,  uhless 
you  receive  the  Christian  ordinances  from  the 
ministers  of  their  ••church."    Salvation  is 
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made  to  flow  Ihroagh  a  certain  priesthood, 
through  an  hereditary  order,  through  particu- 
lar rites  administered  by  consecrated  func- 
tionaries. Even  among  denominations  in 
which  such  exclusive  claims  are  not  set  up, 
you  will  still  meet  the  idea  that  a  man  is 
safer  in  their  particular  "  church"  than  else- 
where ;  so  that  something  distinct  from  Chris- 
tian purity  of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  way 
of  sdvation. 

This  error  I  wish  to  expose.  I  wish  to 
show  that  Christ's  spirit,  Christ's  virtue,  or 
•*the  doing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
is  the  great  end  of  our  religion,  the  only 
essential  thing,  and  that  all  other  things  are 
important  only  as  ministering  to  this.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  very  many  acknowledge 
the  doctrine  now  expressed.  But  too  often 
their  conviction  is  not  deep  and  living,  and  It 
is  impaired  by  superstitious  notions  of  some 
mysterious  saving  influence  in  "  the  church," 
or  in  some  other  foreign  agency.  To  meet 
these  erroneous  tendencies,  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  prove  in  a  formal  way,  by  logical  pro- 
cess, the  supreme  importance,  blessedness, 
and  glory  of  righteousness,  of  sanctity,  of  love 
towards  God  and  man,  or  to  prove  that  no- 
thing else  is  indispensable.  This  truth  shines 
by  its  own  light.  It  runs  through  the  whole 
hfew  Testament,  and  is  a  gc»pel  written  in 
the  soul  by  a  divine  hand.  To  vindicate  it 
against  the  claims  set  up  for  "  the  church," 
nothing  is  needed  but  to  ofler  a  few  plain  re- 
marks in  the  order  in  which  they  rise  up  of 
themselves  to  my  mind. 

I  begin  with  the  remark  that  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  Jesus  said  nothing  about  the 
"church ;"  nor  do  we  find  him,  or  his  disci- 
ples, laying  down  anywhere  a  definite  plan 
for  its  organization,  or  a  ritual  for  its  worship. 
Nor  ought  this  to  surprise  us.  It  was  the 
very  thing  to  be  expected  in  such  a  religion 
as  Christianity.  Judaism  was  intended  to 
educate  a  particular  nation,  half  civilized  and 
surrounded  with  the  grossest  idolatnr,  and 
accordingly  it  hedged  them  in  by  multiplied 
and  rigid  forms.  But  Christianity  proposes, 
as  its  grand  aim,  to  spread  the  inward,  spi- 
ritual worship  of  God  through  all  nations,  in 
all  stages  oi  society,  under  all  varieties  of 
climate,  government,  and  condition ;  and 
such  a  religion  cannot  be  expected  to  confine 
Itself  to  any  particular  outward  shape.  Espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  it  is  destined  to 
endure  through  all  ages,  to  act  on  all,  to 
blend  itself  with  new  forms  of  society,  and 
with  the  highest  improvements  of  the  race, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  ordain  an  im- 
mutable mode  of  administration,  but  must 
leave  its  modes  of  worship  and  communion 
to  conform  themselves  silently  and  gradually 
to  the  wants  and  progress  of  humanity.  The 
rites  and  arrangements  which  suit  one  period 


lose  their  significance  or  efficiency  in  anothec 
The  forms  which  minister  to  the  mind  now 
may  fetter  it  hereafter,  and  must  give  place 
to  its  free  unfolding.  A  system  wanting  this 
freedom  and  flexibleness  would  cany  strong 

}>roof  in  itself  of  not  having  been  intended 
or  universality.  It  is  one  proof  of.  Christ's 
having  come  to  "inherit  all  nations,"  that  he 
did  not  institute  for  all  nations  and  all  times 
a  precise  machinery  of  forms  and  oatward 
rules,  that  he  entered  into  no  minute  l^isla- 
tion  as  to  the  worship  and  government  df  his 
chiu-ch.  but  left  these  outward  concerns  to  be 
swayed  by  the  spirit  and  progress  of  succes- 
sive ages.  Of  consequence,  no  particular 
order  of  the  church  can  be  essential  to  sal- 
vation. No  church  can  pretend  that  its  con- 
stitution is  defined  and  ordained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures so  plainly  and  undeniably  that  whoever 
forsakes  it  gives  palpable  proof  of  a  spirit  of 
disobedience  to  God.  All  churches  are  em- 
braced by  their  members  with  equal  religious 
reverence,  and  this  assures  us  that  in  all  God's 
favour  may  be  equally  obtained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  the  church  assumed  at  first  a 
form  which  it  could  not  long  retain.  It  was 
governed  by  the  apostles  who  had  founded  it, 
men  who  bad  knovra  Christ  personally,  and 
received  his  truth  from  his  lips,  and  witnessed 
his  resurrection,  and  were  enriched  above  all 
men  by  the  miraculous  illuminations  and  aids 
of  his  Spirit.  These  presided  over  the  church 
with  an  authority  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
to  which  none  after  them  could  with  any 
reason  pretend.  They  understood  "  the  mind 
of  Christ "  as  none  could  do  but  those  who 
had  enjoyed  so  long  and  close  an  intimacY 
with  him  ;  and  not  only  were  they  sent  forth 
with  miraculous  powers,  but,  by  impositioa 
of  their  hands,  similar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
conferred  on  others.  This  presence  oif  inspired 
apostles  and  supernatural  powers  gave  to  the 
primitive  church  obvious  and  important  dis- 
tinctions, separating  it  widely  from  the  form 
which  it  was  afterwards  to  assume.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  a  passage  of 
Paul,  in  which  he  sets  before  us  the  offices 
or  functions  exercised  in  the  original  church. 
"God  hath  set  in  the  church  apostles,  pro- 
phets, teachers,  miracles,  gifts  of  healing 
helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues. '  * 
Now,  of  all  these  endowments  or  offices,  one 
only,  that  of  teacher,  remains  in  our  day. 
The  apostles,  the  founders  and  heroes  of  the 
primitive  church,  with  their  pecvdiar  powers, 
have  vanished,  leaving  as  their  representatiii'O 
their  writings,  to  be  studied  alike  by  aU. 
Teachers  remain,  not  because  they  existed  in 
the  first  age,  but  because  their  office,  from  iu 
nature,  and  from  the  condition  of  humaa 
nature,  is  needed  still.    The  office,  however, 

•  X  Cor.  zU.  as. 
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has  undcTigfone  an  important  change.  At  and  baimony  which  a  purer  Christianity  is  to 
fiist  the  Christian  teacher  enjoyed  immediate  spread  through  all  nations.  Among  those 
communication  witli  the  apostles,  and  received  early  converts> the  most  gifted  and  enlightened 
miraculous  aids,  and  thus  enjoyed  means  of  were  chosen  to  be  teachers  in  public  assem- 
knowledge  possessed  by  none  of  his  succes-  blies.  To  these  assemblies  the  brother- 
sors.  Tne  Christian  minister  now  can  only  hood  repaired  with  eagerness,  to  hear  ex- 
approach  the  apostles  as  other  men  do,  that  positions  of  the  new  faith,  to  strengthen 
is,  through  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  which  one  another's  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  to 
they  have  left  us ;  and  he  has  no  other  aid  be  open  witnesses  of  him  in  the  world, 
from  above  in  interpreting  them  than  every  In  their  meetings  they  were  left  very  much  to 
true  Christian  enjoys.  The  promiseof  the  Holy  follow  the  usages  of  the  synagogue*  in  which 
Spirit,  that  greatest  of  promises,  is  made  with-  they  had  been  brought  up ;  so  little  did 
out  distinction  to  every  man,  of  every  office  or  Christianity  trouble  itself  about  forms.  How 
rank,  who  perseveringly  implores  the  Divine  simple,  how  natural  this  association  1  It  is 
help ;  and  this  establishes  an  essential  equality  no  mystery.  It  grew  out  of  the  plainest  wants 
among  all.  Whether  teachers  are  to  continue  of  the  himnan  heart.  The  religious  sentiment, 
in  the  brighter  ages  which  prophecy  annoimces  the  spirit  of  love  towards  God  and  man, 
is  rendered  doubtful  by  a  very  striking  predic-  awakened  afresh  by  Christ,  craved  for  a  new 
tion  of  the  tiroes  of  the  Messiah.  *'  After  union  through  which  to  find  utterance  and 
those  days,"  saitb  the  Lord,  "  I  will  put  my  strength.  And  shall  this  church  union,  the 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  growth  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  so  plainly 
hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  subordinate  to  it,  usurp  its  place,  or  in  any 
be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  way  detract  firom  its  sole  sufficiency,  from  its 
evenr  man  his  neighbour,  and  everv  man  his  supreme,  unrivalled  glory? 
brotner,  saying,  *  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  The  chtuxh,  according  to  its  true  idea  and 
shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  purpose,  is  an  association  of  sincere,  genuine 
unto  the  greatest  of  them."  *  Is  it  possible  followers  of  Christ;  and  at  first  this  idea  was 
that  aity  man,  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  in  a  good  degree  realized.  The  primitive 
the  peculiarity  of  the  primitive  church,  can  disciples  were  drawn  to  Christ  by  conviction, 
look  back  to  this  as  an  immutable  form  and  They  met  together  and  confessed  him,  not 
rule,  can  regard  any  church  form  as  essential  from  usage,  fashion,  or  education,  but  in 
to  salvation,  can  ascribe  to  outward  ordinances,  opposition  to  all  these.  In  that  age,  pro- 
so  necessarily  fluctuating,  an  importance  to  be  Cession  and  practice,  the  form  and  the  spirit, 
compared  with  that  which  belongs  to  the  im-  the  reality  and  the  outward  signs  of  reUgion, 
mutable,  everlasting  distinctions  of  holiness  went  together.  But  with  the  growth  of  the 
and  virtue  ?  church  its  life  declined ;  its  great  idea  was 
The  church  as  at  first  constituted  presents  obscured;  the  name  remained,  and  some- 
interesting  and  beautiful  aspecU.  It  was  not  times  little  more  than  the  name.  It  is  a 
a  forced  and  arbitrary,  but  free  spontaneous  remarkable  fact,  that  the  very  spirit  to  which 
union.  It  grew  out  of  the  principles  and  feel-  Christianity  is  most  hostile,  the  passion  for 
ingsof  human  nature.  Our  nature  issocioL  We  power,  dominion,  pomp,  and  pre-eminence, 
cannot  live  alone.  We  cannot  shut  up  any  great  struck  its  deepest  roots  in  the  church.  The 
feeling  in  our  hearts.  We  seek  for  others  to  church  became  the  very  stronghold  of  the  lusts 
partake  it  with  us.  The  full  soul  finds  at  once  and  vices  which  Christianity,  most  abhors. 
relief  and  strength  in  sympathy.  This  is  Accordingly  its  history  is  one  of  the  most 
especially  true  in  religion,  the  most  social  of  melancholy  records  of  past  times.  It  is  sad 
all  our  sentiments,  the  only  universal  bond  on  enough  to  read  the  blood-stained  annals  of 
earth.  In  this  law  of  our  nature  the  Christian  worldly  empires;  but  when  we  see  the  spiritual 
church  had  its  origin.  Christ  did  not  kingdom  of  Christ  a  prey  for  ages  to  usurp- 
establish  it  in  a  formal  way.  If  you  consult  ing  poi)es,  prelates,  or  sectarian  chiefs,  in- 
tbe  New  Testament,  you  do  not  find  Jesus  or  flsmied  with  bigotry  and  theological  hate  and 
his  apostles  setting  about  the  task  of  formmg  the  lust  of  rule,  and  driven  by  these  fires  of 
an  artificial  organization  of  the  first  disciples,  hell  to  grasp  the  temporal  sword,  to  persecute. 
Read  in  the  book  of  Acts  the  sunple,  touch-  torture,  imprison,  butcher  their  brethren,  to 
ing  narrarives  of  the  imion  of  the  first  con-  mix  with  and  embitter  national  wars,  and  to 
verts.  They  "were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  convulse  the  whole  Christian  world,  we  ex- 
sool."  They  could  not  be  kept  asunder,  perience  a  deeper  gloom,  and  are  more 
The  new  truth  melted  them  into  one  mass,  tempted  to  despair  ol  our  race.  History  has 
knit  them  into  one  body.  In  their  mutual  love  not  a  darker  page  than  that  which  records 
they  could  not  withhold  from  one  another  the  persecutions  of  the  Albigenses,  or  the 
their  possessions,  but  had  all  things  in  com-  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  And  when  we 
moa.  Bleased  unity  I  a  type  of  that  oneness  come  to  later  times,  the  church  wears  any- 
•  j«raBU]iuxi.33,s4.  thing  rather  than  *' Holiness"  inscribed  on 
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her  front.  How  melancholy  to  a  Christian 
the  history  lately  given  us  by  Ranke  of  the 
reaction  of  Cathoficism  against  Protestant- 
ism 1  Throu^^bout  we  ;see  the  ecclesiastical 
powers  resorting  to  force  as  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  conversion ;  thus  proving  their  alli- 
ance, not  with  heaven,  but  with  earth  and 
hell.  If  we  take  broad  views  of  the  church 
in  any  age  or  land,  how  seldom  do  we  see  the 
prevalence  of  true  sanctity  1  How  many  of 
its  ministers  preach  for  lucre,  or  display, 
preach  what  they  do  not  believe,  or  deny 
their  doctrines  in  their  lives !  How  many 
congregations  are  there,  made  up  in  a  great 
degree  of  worldly  men  and  women,  who 
repair  to  the  house  of  God  from  usage,  or 
for  propriety's  sake,  or  from  a  vague  notion 
of  being  saved;  not  from  thirst  for  the 
Divine  Spiritj  not  from  a  fulness  of  heart 
which  longs  to  pour  itself  forth  in  prayer  and 
praise!  Such  is  the  church.  We  are  apt, 
indeed,  to  make  it  an  abstraction,  or  to 
separate  it  in  our  thoughts  from  the  indivi- 
duals who  compose  it ;  and  thus  it  becomes 
to  us  a  holy  thing,  and  we  ascribe  to  it 
strange  powers.  I'heologians  speak  of  it  as 
a  unity,  a  mighty  whole,  one  and  the  same 
in  all  ages ;  and  in  this  way  the  imagination 
is  cheated  into  the  idea  of  its  marvellous 
sanctity  and  grandeur.  But  we  must  separate 
between  the  theory  or  the  purpose  of  the 
church  and  its  actual  state.  When  we  come 
down  to  facts,  we  see  it  to  be,  not  a  mys- 
terious, immutable  unity,  but  a  collection  of 
fluctuating,  divided,  waning  individuals,  who 
bring  into  it  too  often  hearts  and  hands  any^ 
thing  but  pure.  Painful  as  it  is,  we  must 
see  things  as  they  are ;  and,  so  doing,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  infinite  absur- 
dity of  ascribing  to  such  a  church  mysterious 
powers,  of  supposing  that  it  can  confer  holi- 
ness on  its  members,  or  that  the  circumstance 
of  being  joined  to  it  is  of  the  least  moment 
in  comparison  with  purity  of  heart  and  life. 

Purity  of  heart  and  life,  Christ's  spirit  of 
love  towards  God  and  man  ;  this  is  all  in  all. 
This  is  the  only  essential  thing.  The  church 
is  important  only  as  it  ministers  to  this  ;  and 
every  church  which  so  ministers  is  a  good 
one,  no  matter  how,  when,  or  where  it  grew 
up,  no  matter  whether  it  worship  on  its  knees 
or  on  its  feet,  or  whether  its  ministers  arc 
ordained  by  pope,  bishop,  presbyter,  or  peo- 
ple ;  these  are  secondary  things,  and  of  no 
comparative  moment.  The  church  which 
opens  on  heaven  is  that,  and  that  only,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  heaven  dwells.  The  church 
whose  worsnip  rises  to  God's  ear  is  that,  and 
that  only,  where  the  soul  ascends.  No  mat- 
ter whether  it  be  gathered  in  cathedral  or 
bam  ;  whether  it  sit  in  silence,  or  send  up  a 
hvmn ;  whether  the  minister  speak  fVom 
*ully  prepared  notes,  or  fh>m  immediate, 


fervent,  irrepressible  suggestion.  If  God  bt 
loved,  and  Jesus  Christ  t)e  welcomed  to  the 
soul,  and  his  instructions  be  meekly  and  wisely 
heard,  and  the  solemn  purpose  grow  up  to  do 
all  duty  amidst  all  conflict,  sacrifice,  and 
temptation,  then  the  true  end  of  the  churcb 
is  answered.  "This  is  no  other  than  the 
house  of  God,  the  gate  of  heaven." 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  that  all 
churches  are  of  equal  worth.  Some  un- 
doubtedly correspond  more  than  others  to 
the  nnrit  and  ptupose  of  Christianity,  to  the 
limple  usages  of  the  primitive  di9eiples»  and 
to  the  principles  of  human  nattire.  All  have 
their  superstitions  and  corruptions,  but  some 
are  more  pure  than  the  rest;  and  we  are 
bound  to  seek  that  which  is  purest,  which 
corresponds  most  to  the  Dnrine  will.  As  faf 
as  we  nave  power  to  select,  we  should  go  to 
the  church  where  we  shall  be  most  helped  to 
become  devout,  disinterested,  and  morailf 
strong.  Our  salvation,  however,  does  tkA 
depend  on  our  finding  the  best  church  on 
earth,  for  this  may  be  distant  or  unknoMrn. 
Amkist  diversities  of  administrations  there  )m 
the  slune  spirit.  In  all  religious  societies  pro- 
fessing Christ  as  their  Lord,  the  plainest, 
grandest  truths  of  religion  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  taught,  and  some  souls  mayl)e  found 
touched  and  enlightened  from  above.  This  '^ 
a  plain,  utKieniable  fact.  In  all  sects,  various 
as  they  are,  good  and  holy  men  may  be 
found  ;  nor  can  we  tell  in  which  the  holiest 
have  grown  up.  The  church,  then,  answers 
its  end  in  all ;  for  its  only  end  is,  to  minister 
to  human  virtue.  It  is  delightful  to  read  vx 
the  recotds  of  all  denominations  the  hves  ctf 
eminent  Christians  who  have  given  up  evenr- 
thing  for  their  religion,  who  have  been  faithml 
unto  death,  who  have  shed  around  them  the 
sweet  light  and  fragrance  of  Christian  hope 
and  love.  We  cannot,  then,  well  choose 
amiss,  if  we  choose  the  church  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  best  represents  the  grand  ideas 
of  Christ,  and  speaks  most  powerfully  to  our 
consciences  and  hearts.  This  churcH,  however, 
we  must  not  choose  for  our  brother.  He  dififeis 
from  us,  probably,  in  temperament,  in  his 
range  of  intellect,  or  in  the  impressions  which 
education  and  habit  have  given  him.  Per- 
haps the  worship  which  most  quickens  yott 
and  me  may  hardly  keep  our  neight)(mr 
awake.  He  must  be  approached  through  the 
heart  and  imagination;  we  through  the  reason. 
What  to  him  is  fervour  passes  with  us  Uk 
noise.  What  to  him  is  an  imposing  form  b 
to  us  vain  show.  Condonn  him  not.  If,  in  his 
warmer  atmosphere,  he  builds  up  a  stronger 
faith  in  God  and  a  more  steadfast  choice  of 
perfect  goodness  than  ourselves^  his  church  is 
better  to  him  than  ours  to  us. 

One  great  error  in  regard  to  diurchei 
contributes  to  the  false  estimate  of  them  as 
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e»«rnlal  to  salvation.  We  itna^ne  that  the 
church,  the  minister,  the  worship  can  do 
lomething  for  us  mechanically;  that  there  are 
certain  mysterious  influences  in  what  we  call 
a  holy  place,  which  may  act  on  us  without 
our  own  agency.  It  is  not  so.  The  church 
and  the  minister  can  do  little  for  us  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  must  do  for  ourselves, 
and  nothing  for  us  without  ourselves.  They 
become  to  us  blessings  through  our  own 
activity.  Every  man  must  be  his  own  priest. 
It  is  his  own  action,  not  the  minister's  ;  it  is 
the  prayer  issuing  from  his  own  heart,  not 
from  another's  lips,  which  aids  him  in  the 
church.  The  church  does  him  good  only  as 
hf  its  rites,  prayers,  hvmns,  and  sermons  It 
wakes  up  his  spirit  to  think,  feel,  pray,  praise, 
and  resolve.  The  church  is  a  help,  not  a 
force.  It  acts  on  us  by  rational  and  moral 
noeans,  and  not  by  mystical  operations.  Its 
bifluenee  resembles  precisely  that  which  is 
exerted  out  of  church.  Its  emciency  depends 
chiefly  on  the  clearness,  simplicity,  sinceritv, 
love,  and  seal  with  which  the  minister  speaks 
to  our  imderstnndings,  consciences,  and 
heMtB ,  j^st  as  in  common  life  we  are  bene- 
fited by  the  ch^rttess  and  energy  with  which 
our  friends  set  before  us  what  is  good  and 
puie.-  The  church  is  adapted  to  our  free, 
moral  nature.  It  acts  on  us  as  rational  and 
responsible  beings,  and  serves  us  through  our 
own  efficiency.  From  these  views  we  learn 
that  the  glory  of  the  church  does  not  lie  in 
any  particular  government  or  form,  but  in 
the  wisdom  with  which  it  combines  such  in- 
fluences as  are  fitted  to  awaken  and  purify 
the  soul. 

Am  I  asked  to  state  more  pafticularlv  what 
these  influences  are  to  which  the  churcn  owes 
its  efficacy?  I  reply,  that  thw  are  such  as 
may  be  fotind  In  all  churches,  in  all  denomi- 
nations. The  first  is  the  character  of  the 
minbter.  This  has  an  obvious,  immediate, 
and  powerftil  bearing  on  the  great  spiritual 
purpose  of  the  churcn.  I  say  his  character, 
not  bis  ordination.  Ordination  has  no  end 
but  to  introduce  into  the  sacred  office  men 
qualified  for  its  duties,  and  to  give  an  impres- 
sion of  its  importance.  It  is  by  his  personal 
endowments,  by  his  intellectual,  moral,  and 
M^ous  worth,  by  his  faithfulness  and  zeal, 
and  not  through  any  mysterious  ceremony  or 
power,  that  the  minister  enlightens  and  edifies 
the  chuipch.  What  matters  it  how  he  is  or- 
dained oir  set  apart,  if  he  give  himself  to  his 
IMrk  in  the  fear  of  Ood  ?  What  matters  it 
who  has  laid  hands  on  him,  or  whether  he 
dtand  up  in  surplice  or  drab  coat  ?  I  go  to 
tflrarch  to  be  benefited,  not  by  hands  or  coats, 
but  tiy  the  action  of  an  enligntened  and  holy 
teacher  on  my  mind  and  heart ;  hot  an  over- 
powering, irresistible  action,  but  such  as  be- 
comes enecC\iRl  through  my  own  free  thought 


and  win.  t  go  to  be  convinced  of  what  Is 
true,  and  to  be  warmed  with  love  of  what  is 
good;  and  he  who  thus  helps  me  is  a  true 
minister,  no  matter  from  what  school,  con- 
sistory, or  ecclesiastical  body  he  comes.  He 
carries  his  commission  in  his  soul.  Do  not 
say  that  his  ministry  has  no  **  validity,"  be- 
cause Rome,  or  Geneva,  or  Lambeth,  or 
Andover,  or  Princeton  has  not  laid  hands  on 
him.  What !  Has  he  not  opened  my  eyes 
to  see,  and  roused  my  conscience  to  reprove? 
As  I  have  heard  him,  has  not  my  heart  burned 
within  itie,  and  have  I  not  silently  given 
niyself  to  God  with  new  humility  and  love? 
Have  I  not  been  pierced  by  his  warnings, 
and  softened  by  his  looks  and  tones  of  love  ? 
Has  he  not  taught  and  helped  me  to  deny 
myself,  to  conquer  the  World,  to  do  good  to 
a  foe?  Has  he  done  this,  and  yet  has  his 
ministry  no  "validity?"  What  other  vali- 
dity can  there  be  than  this  ?  If  a  generous 
friend  gives  me  water  to  drink  when  I  am 
parched  vrith  thirst,  and  I  drink  and  am  re- 
freshed, will  it  do  to  tell  me  that  because  he 
did  not  buy  the  cup  at  a  certain  licen^ 
shop,  or  draw  the  water  at  a  certain  anti- 
quated cistern,  therefore  his  act  of  kindness 
is  "invalid,"  and  I  am  as  thirsty  and  weak 
as  I  was  before?  What  more  can  a  minister 
with  mitre  or  tiara  do  than  help  me,  by  wise 
and  touching  manifestations  ot  God's  truth, 
to  become  a  holier,  nobler  man?  If  my  soul 
be  made  alive,  no  matter  who  ministers  to 
me;  and  if  not,  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
whether  high  or  low,  orthodox  or  heretical, 
are  of  no  validity  so  for  as  I  am  concerned. 
The  diseased  man  who  is  restored  to  health 
cares  little  whether  his  physician  wear  wig  or 
cowl,  or  receive  his  diploma  from  Paris  or 
London  ;  and  so  to  the  regenerate  man  it  iS 
of  little  moment  where  or  by  what  processed 
he  became  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

According  to  these  views,  a  minister  deriving 
power  from  his  Intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious worth  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
a  true  and  quickening  church.  Such  a  matt 
will  gather  a  true  church  round  nlm  ;  and  we 
here  learn  that  a  Christian  community  Is 
bound  to  do  what  may  aid,  and  to  abstain 
from  what  may  impair,  the  virtue,  nobleness, 
spiritual  energy  oi  its  minister.  It  should 
especially  leave  him  free,  shoxild  wish  him  to 
wear  no  restraints  but  those  of  a  sense  of  duty. 
His  office  is,  to  utter  God's  truth  according 
to  his  apprehension  of  it,  and  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  utter  it  honestly,  simply.  Hd 
must  folTow  his  own  conscience,  and  no  other. 
How  can  he  rebuke  prevalent  error  without 
an  unawed  spirit  ?  Better  that  he  should  hold 
his  peace  than  not  speak  from  his  own  soul. 
Better  that  the  pulpit  be  prostrated  than  its 
freedom  be  taken  away.  The  doctrine  ot 
••  instructions  "  in  politics  is  of  very  doubtful 
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expediency ;  but  that  instructions  should  issue  with  man.  Nothing^  is  so  doquent  as  (be<l6ep 
from  the  congregation  to  the  minister  we  all  silence  of  a  crowd.  A  sigh,  a  low  bre&tbingr. 
with  one  voice  pronounce  wrong.  The  re-  sometimes  pours  into  us  our  neighbour's  soul 
ligious  teacher  compelled  to  stifle  his  convic-  more  than  a  volume  of  words.  There  is  a 
tions  gjows  useless  to  his  people,  is  shorn  of  communication  more  subtle  than  freemasonry 
his  strength,  loses  self-respect,  shrinks  before  between  those  who  feel  alike.  How  conta- 
his  own  conscience,  and  owes  it  to  himself  to  gious  is  holy  feeling !  On  the  other  hand,  how 
refrain  from  teaching.  If  he  be  honest,  up-  freezing,  how  palsying  is  the  gathering  of  a 
right,  and  pure,  worthy  of  trust,  worthy  of  multitude  who  feel  nothing,  who  come  to 
being  a  minister,  he  has  a  right  to  freedom  ;  God's  house  without  reverence,  without  love, 
and  when  he  uses  it  conscientiously,  though  who  gaze  around  on  each  other  as  if  they 
he  may  err  in  judgment,  and  may  give  pain  to  were  assembled  at  a  show,  whose  restlessness 
judicious  hearers,  he  has  still  a  right  to  respect,  keeps  up  a  slightly  disturbing  sound,  whose 
There  are,  indeed,  few  religious  societies  which  countenances  reveal  no  coUcctedness,  no  ear- 
would  knowingly  make  the  minister  a  slave,  nestness,  but  a  frivolous  or  absent  mind  I 
Many  err  on  the  side  of  submission,  and  The  very  sanctity  of  the  place  makes  'this 
receive  his  doctrines  with  blind,  imquestioning  indifference  more  chilling.  One  of  the 
faith.  Still  the  members  of  a  congregation,  coldest  spots  on  earth  is  a  church  without 
conscious  of  holding  the  support  of  their  devotion.  What  is  it  to  me  that  a  costly 
teacher  in  their  hands,  are  apt  to  expect  a  temple  is  set  apart,  by  ever  to  many  ntes,  for 
cautious  tenderness  towards  their  known  pre-  God's  service,  that  priests  who  trace  their 
judices  or  judgments,  which,  though  not  re-  lineage  to  apostles  have  consecrated  it,  if  I 
garded  as  servility,  is  very  hostile  to  that  firm,  find  it  thronged  by  the  woridly  and  undevout  ? 
bold  utterance  of"^  truth,  on  which  the  success  This  is  no  church  to  me.  I  go  to  meet,  not 
of  his  ministry  chiefly  depends.  human  bodies,  but  souls ;  and  if  I  find  them 

^I  have  mentioned  the  first  condition  of  the  in  an  upper  room  like  that  where  the  first 
most  useful  church ;  it  is  the  high  character  disciples  met,  or  in  a  shed,  or  in  a  street, 
of  its  minister.  The  second  is  to  be  found  in  there  I  find  a  church.  There  is  the  true  altar, 
the  spiritual  character  of  its  members.  This,  the  sweet  incense,  the  accepted  priest.  These 
like  the  former,  is,  from  the  veiy  principles  of  all  I  find  in  sanctified  souls, 
human  nature,  fitted  to  purify  and  save.  It  True  Christians  give  a  sanctifying  pofrer. 
was  the  intention  of  Chnst  that  a  quickening  a  glory  to  the  place  of  worship  where  tbey 
power  should  be  exerted  in  a  church,  not  by  come  together.  In  them  Chnst  is  present 
the  minister  alone,  but  also  by  the  members  and  mamfiested  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  if 
on  one  another.  Accordingly  we  read  of  the  he  were  revealed  to  the  bodily  eye.  We  are 
"working  of  every  part,  every  joint,"  in  his  apt,  indeed,  to  think  differently.  Were  there 
spiritual  body.  We  come  together  in  our  a  place  of  worship  in  which  a  glory  like  that 
places  of  worship  that  heart  may  act  on  heart ;  which  clothed  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Tiaos- 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  devout  a  more  fervent  figuration  were  to  shine  forth,  how  shoakl  we 
flame  of  piety  may  be  kindled  in  our  own  tluong  to  it  as  the  chosen  spot  on  earth! 
breasts ;  that  we  may  hear  God's  word  more  how  should  we  honour  this  as  eminently  bis 
eagerly  by  knowing  that  it  is  drunk  in  by  thirsty  church!  But  there  is  a  more  glorious  pre- 
spirits  around  us ;  that  our  own  purpose  of  sence  of  Christ  than  this.  It  is  Christ  formed 
obedience  mav  be  confirmed  by  the  conscious-  in  the  souls  of  his  disciples.  Christ's  bodily 
ness  that  a  holy  energy  of  will  is  unfolding  itself  presence  does  not  make  a  chtueh.  He  was 
in  our  neighbours.  To  thissympathy  the  church  thus  present  in  the  thronged  streets  of  Jem- 
is  dedicated  ;  and  in  this  its  highest  influence  salem,  present  in  the  synagogues  and  tempks; 
is  sometimes  found.  To  myself,  the  most  effec-  but  these  were  not  churches.  It  is  the  pre> 
tual  church  is  that  in  which  I  see  the  signs  of  sence  of  his  spirit,  truth,  Hkeness,  divine 
Christian  afi'ection  in  those  around  me.  in  love  in  the  souls  of  men,  which  attracts  and 
which  warm  hearts  are  beating  on  every  side,  unites  them  into  one  living  body.  Suppose 
in  which  a  deep  stillness  speaks  of  the  absorbed  that  we  meet  together  in  a  place  consecnUed 
soul,  in  which  I  recognize  fellow-beings  who  in  by  all  manner  of  forms,  but  that  nothing  of 
common  life  have  impressed  me  with  their  Christ's  spirit  dwells  in  us.  With  all  its 
piety.  One  look  from  a  beaming  countenance,  forms,  it  is  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  not  a 
one  tone  in  singing  from  a  deeply  moved  church  of  Jesus.  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
heart,  perhaps  aids  me  more  than  the  sermon,  men,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  only  church  bond. 
When  nothing  is  said,  I  leel  it  good  to  be  The  Catholics,  to  give  them  a  feeling  of  the 
among  the  devout ;  and  I  wonder  not  that  the  present  Saviour,  adorn  their  temples  with 
Quakers  in  some  of  their  still  meetings  profess  paintings  representing  him  in  the  most  affect- 
to  hold  the  most  intimate  union,  not  only  mg  scenes  of  his  lire  and  death;  and  had 
with  God,  but  with  each  other.  It  is  not  worship  never  been  directed  to  these,  I  shoukl 
'^  the  voice  only  that  man  communicates  not  object  to  them.    But  there  is  a  ^  higher 
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likeiiess  to  Christ  than  the  artist  ever  drew  or 
chiselled.  It  exists  in  the  heart  of  his  true 
disciple.  The  true  disciple  surpasses  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo.  The  latter  have  given 
us  Christ's  countenance  from  fancy,  and,  at 
best,  having  little  likeness  to  the  mild  beautv 
and  mastic  form  which  moved  through 
Jodea.  But  the  disciple  who  sincerely  con- 
forms himself  to  the  disinterestedness,  and 
purity,  and  filial  worship,  and  all-sacrificing 
love  of  Christ,  gives  us  no  fancied  representa- 
tion, but  the  true,  divine  lineaments  of  his 
soul,  the  very  spirit  which  beamed  in  his  face, 
which  spoke  in  his  voice,  which  attested  his 
glory  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  truest  church 
is  that  which  has  in  the  highest  degree  this 
s|Mritaal  presence  of  our  Lord,  this  revelation 
oif  Jesus  in  his  followers.  This  is  the  church 
in  which  we  shall  find  the  greatest  aid  to  our 
virtue  which  outward  institution  can  afford  us. 
I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  two  chief  elements 
of  a  tiving  and  effectual  church ;  a  pure,  noble- 
minded  minister,  and  faithful  followers  of 
Christ  In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  had 
chiefly  in  view  particular  churches,  organized 
according  to  some  particular  forms;  and  I 
have  roaintained  that  these  are  important 
only  as  ministering  to  Christian  holiness  or 
virtue.  There  is,  however,  a  grander  church, 
to  which  I  DOW  ask  your  attention ;  and  the 
consideratioa  of  this  will  peculiarly  confirm 
the  lesson  on  which  I  am  insisting,  namely, 
that  there  is  tnit  one  essential  thing,  true  holi- 
ness, or  disinterested  love  to  God  and  man. 
There  is  a  grander  church  than  all  particular 
ones,  however  extensive;  the  Church  Catholic 
or  Univefsal,  spread  over  all  lands,  and  one 
with  the  cfatux;h  in  heaven.  That  all  Christ's 
followers  form  one  body,  one  fold,  is  taught 
in  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 
You  remember  the  earnestness  of  his  last 
prayer,  "that  they  might  all  be  One,  as  he 
and  his  Father  are  one."  Into  this  church 
all  who  partake  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  ad- 
mitted. It  asks  not  who  has  baptized  us; 
whose  passport  Mre  carry;  what  badge  we 
wear.  If  "baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  its 
mide  gales  are  opened  to  us.  Within  this 
church  are  j<nned  those  whom  different  names 
have  severed,  or  still  sever.  We  hear  no- 
thiag  of  Greek,  Roman.  English  churches, 
txtf  of  Christ's  church  only.  My  fnends,  this 
is  not  an  imaginary  tmion.  The  Scriptures* 
in  i)ieaking  of  it,  do  not  talk  rhetorically, 
but  utter  the  soberest  truth.  All  sincere 
pestakers  of  Christian  virtue  are  essentially 
ooe.  In  the  spirit  which  pervades  them 
dwdb  a  uniting  power  found  in  no  other  tie. 
Though  sepaiat«l  by  oceans,  they  have  sym- 
ptlhics  strong  and  indissoluble.  Accordingly, 
the  dear,  strong  utterance  of  one  gifted,  in- 
spited  Christian,  flies  through  the  earth.  It 
loodiesldndred  ohocdsia another  hemisphere. 


The  word  of  such  a  man  as  F6n^on,  for  in- 
stance, finds  its  way  into  the  souls  of  scattered 
millions.  Are  not  he  and  they  of  one  church? 
I  thrill  with  joy  at  the  name  of  holy  men 
who  lived  ages  ago.  Ages  do  not  di>fide  us. 
I  venerate  them  more  for  their  antiquity.  Are 
we  not  one  body?  Is  not  this  union  some- 
thing real?  It  is  not  men's  coming  together 
into  one  building  which  makes  a  church. 
Suppose  that  in  a  place  of  worship  I  sit  so 
near  a  fellow-creature  as  to  touch  him,  but 
that  there  is  no  common  feeling  tNStween  us, 
that  the  truth  which  moves  me  he  inwardly 
smiles  at  as  a  dream  of  fancy,  that  the  disin- 
terestedness which  I  honour  he  calls  weak- 
ness or  wild  enthtisiasm.  How  far  apart  are 
we,  though  visibly  so  near  I  We  belong  to 
different  worlds.  How  much  nearer  am  I  to 
some  pure,  generous  spirit  in  another  continent 
whose  word  has  penetrated  my  heart,  whose 
virtues  have  kinciled  me  to  emulation,  whose 
pure  thoughts  are  passing  through  my  mind 
whilst  I  sit  in  the  house  of  prayer !  With 
which  of  these  two  have  I  church  union  ? 

Do  not  tell  me  that  I  surrender  myself 
to  a  fiction  of  imagination,  when  I  say 
that  distant  Christians,  that  all  Christians 
and  mjrself,  form  one  body,  one  church,  just 
as  far  as  a  common  love  and  piety  possess 
our  hearts.  Nothing  is  more  real  than  this 
spirittial  union.  There  is  one  grand,  all- 
pom  prehending  church ;  and  if  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian. I  belong  to  it,  and  no  man  can  shut  me 
out  of  it.  You  may  exclude  me  from  your 
Roman  church,  your  Episcopal  chiutih,  and 
your  Calvinistic  church,  on  account  ^  sup- 
posed defects  in  my  creed  or  my  sect,  and  I 
am  content  to  be  excluded.  But  I  will  not 
be  severed  from  the  great  body  of  Christ. 
Who  shall  sunder  me  from  such  men  as 
F^ndlon,  and  Pascal,  and  Borromeo,  from 
Archbishop  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
John  Howard  ?  Who  can  ruptiuv  the 
spiritual  bond  between  these  men  and  my- 
self ?  Do  I  not  hold  them  dear  ?  Does 
not  their  spirit,  flowing  out  through  their 
writings  and  lives,  penetrate  my  soul  ?  Are 
they  not  a  portion  of  my  being?  Am  I 
not  a  different  man  from  what  I  shouM 
have  been,  had  not  these  and  other  like 
spirits  acted  on  mine  ?  And  is  it  in  the 
pnower  of  synod,  or  conclave,  or  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  combinations  on  earth,  to  part 
me  from  them  ?  I  am  bound  to  them  by 
thought  and  affection  ;  and  can  these  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  bull  of  a  pope  or  the  excom- 
munication of  a  council  ?  The  soul  breaks 
scornfully  these  barriers,  these  webs  of  spiders, 
and  joins  itself  to  the  great  and  good ;  and  if 
it  possess  their  spirit,  will  the  great  and  good, 
living  or  dead,  cast  it  off  because  it  has  not 
enrolled  itself  in  this  or  another  sect  ?  A 
pure  mind  is  free  of  the  universe.    It  be- 
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longs  to  the  church,  the  family  of  the  pure, 
ju  all  worlds.  Virtue  is  no  local  thing.  It  is 
not  honourable  because  bom  in  this  commu* 
nity  or  that,  but  for  its  own  independent, 
everlasting  beauty.  This  is  the  bond  of  the 
universal  church.  No  man  can  be  excom- 
municated from  it  but  by  himself,  by  the 
death  of  goodness  in  his  own  breast.  All 
sentences  of  exclusion  are  vain,  if  he  do  not 
dissolve  the  tie  of  purity  which  binds  him  to 
all  holy  souls. 

I  honour  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
one  accoimt ;  it  clings  to  the  idea  of  a  Uni- 
versal Church,  though  it  has  mutilated  and 
degraded  it  The  word  Catholic  means  uni- 
versaL  Would  to  God  that  the  church  which 
has  usurped  the  name  had  understood  the 
reality  I  Still,  Romanism  has  done  something 
to  give  to  its  members  the  idea  of  their  con- 
nection with  that  vast  spiritual  commmiity,  or 
church,  which  has  existed  in  all  times  and 
spread  over  all  lands.  It  guards  the  memory 
of  great  and  holy  men  who  in  all  ages  have 
toiled  and  suffered  for  religion,  asserts  the 
honours  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith,  enshrines 
them  in  heaven  as  beautified  saints,  converts 
their  legends  into  popular  Uterature,  appoints 
days  £or  the  celebration  of  their  virtues,  and 
reveals  them  almost  as  living  to  the  eye  by 
the  pictures  in  which  genius  has  immortalized 
their  deeds.  In  doing  this  Rome  has  fallen, 
indeed,  into  error.  She  has  fabricated  ex- 
ploits for  these  spiritual  persons,  and  exalted 
them  into  objects  of  worship.  But  she  has 
also  done  good.  She  has  given  to  her  mem- 
bers the  feeling  of  intimate  relation  to  the 
holiest  and  noblest  men  in  all  preceding  ages. 
An  interesting  and  often  a  sanctifying  tie 
connects  the  present  Roman  Catholic  with 
martyrs,  and  confessors,  emd  a  host  of  men 
whose  eminent  piety  and  genhis  and  learning 
have  won  for  them  an  immortality  of  Came. 
It  is  no  mean  service  thus  to  enlarge  men's 
ideas  and  aKections,  to  awaken  their  yenera- 
tion  for  departed  greatness,  to  teach  them 
their  connection  with  the  grandest  spirits 
of  all  times.  It  was  this  feature  of  Catholi- 
cism which  most  interested  me  in  visiting 
CathoUc  coumries.  The  services  at  the  altar 
did  not  move,  but  rather  pained  ma  But 
when  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  which  placed  before  me  the  holy  men 
of  departed  ages,  now  absorbed  in  devotion 
and  lost  in  rapture,  now  enduring  with  meek 
courage  and  celestial  hope  the  agonies  <tf  a 
painful  death  in  defence  of  the  truth,  I  was 
touched,  and  I  hope  made  better.  The  voice 
of  the  officiating  priest  I  did  not  hear;  but 
these  sainted  dead  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  1 
was  sometimes  led  to  feel  as  if  an  hour  on 
Sunday  spent  in  this  communion  were  as 
nseail  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  spent  in  a  Pvo* 
testant  chui^h,     These  saints  never  roao  to 


my  thoughts  as  Rooian  Catholics.     I  never 
connected  them  with  any  particular  church. 
They  were  to  me  Uving,  venerable  witnesses 
to  Christ,  to  the  power  of  religtoa,  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  human  souL     I  saw  what 
men  might  suffer  for  the  truth,  how  they  could 
rise  al>ove  themselves,  how  real  might  become 
the  ideas  of  God  and  a  higher  liie.    This  in- 
ward reverence  for  the  departed  good  helped 
me  to  feel  myself  a  member  of  the  church 
universal.    I  wanted  no  pope  or  priest  to 
establish  my  unity  with  them.    My  own  heart 
was  witness  enough  to  a  spiritual  fellowship, 
is  it  not  to  be  desired  that  all  our  churches 
should  have  seryices  to  teach  us  our  union 
with  Christ's  whole  body?    Would  not  this 
break  our  sectarian  chains,  and  awaken  reve- 
rence ibr  Christ's  spirit,  fbr  true  goodness, 
under  every  name  and  form  ?  It  is  not  enough 
to  feel  that  we  are  members  of  this  or  that 
narrow  communioiu    Christianity  is  univeisal 
sympathy  and  love,     I  do  not  reconuDend 
that  our  churches  should  be  lined  with  pic- 
tures of  saints.    This  usage  must  ccme  in,  if 
it  come  at  all,  not  by  recommendaiioo,  but 
l)y  gradual  change  of  tastes  and  feehngs^ 
But  why  may  not  the  pulpit  be  used  occa- 
sionally to  give  us  the  hves  and  virtues  of 
eminent  disciples  in  former  ages  ?    It  is  cus- 
tomary to  deliver  sermons  on  the  history  oC 
Peter,  J(^n.  Paul,  and  of  Abraham,  and  £U* 
jah,  and  other  worthies  of  the  Old  TestameDt ; 
and   this  we  do  because  their   namtes  are 
written  in  the  Bible.     But  goodness  owes 
nothing  to  the  circumstance  df  its  being  re- 
corded in  a  sacred  book,  nor  loses  its  datm 
to  grateful,  reverent  commemoratioa  because 
not  blazoned  there.    Moral  greatness  did  not 
die  out  with  the  apostles.    Their  lives  wciv 
reported  for  this,  aBX>ng  other  ends,  that  their 
virtues  might  be  propagated  to  liititfe  times, 
imd  that  men  might  spring  up  as  worthy  a 
place  among  the  ranonired  as  themselves. 
What  I  wish  is,  that  we  shoukl  learn  to  re- 
gard ourselves  as  members  of  a  vast  s];^rittMd 
community,  as  joint*^ein   and   feUow-nnoi^ 
shippers  with  the  goodly  company  of  Chris- 
tian heroes  who  have  gone  before  os,  instead 
of  immuring  ourselves  in  particular  cdiuicbes. 
Our  nature  delights  in  this  conscioosBess  of 
vast  connection.     This  tendency  isanMiBrts 
itself  in  the  patriotic  sentimeat,  and  fai  the 
passionate  clinging  of  men  to  a  groM  ceUgisas 
denomination.    Its  true  and  nofalest  gnd&* 
cation   it  found  in  the  deep  leehqg  of  ct 
vital,  everiasting  connection  with  tbeonivecHl 
church,  with  the  innumeraUe  multitude  of  tbs 
holy  on  earth  and  in  heaven.    Thisriimdm^ 
shall  never  make  a  substitute  for  vhtub. 

I  have  spoken  of  the   Roman  Catbotto 
Church.    My  great  ofajectioa  to  this  coooi 
nion  is.  that  it  has  Mien  pecuharly  into  \ 
error  which  I  am  labouring  to  expose  f 
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discourse,  that  it  has  attached  idolatrous  im- 

rrtance  to  the  institution  of  the  Church,  that 
virtually  exalts  this  above  Christ's  spirit, 
above  inward  sanctity.  Its  other  errors  are 
of  inferior  importance.  It  does  not  ofiend 
me  that  the  Romanist  maintains  that  a  piece 
of  bread,  a  wafer,  over  which  a  priest  has 
pronounced  some  magical  words,  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  learn,  indeed, 
in  this  error,  an  humbling  lesson  of  human 
credulity,  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason ; 
but  I  see  nothing  in  it  which  strikes  at  the 
essential  principles  of  religion.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  Catholic  goes  farther,  and 
tells  me  that  God  looks  witn  abhorrence  on 
all  who  will  not  see  in  the  consecrated  wafer 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood ;  and  when  be  makes 
the  reception  of  this  from  the  hands  of  a 
consecrated  priest  the  door  into  Christ's  fold, 
then  I  am  shocked  by  the  dishonour  he  casts 
on  God  and  virtue,  by  his  debasing  concep- 
tions of  our  moral  nature  and  of  the  Divine, 
and  by  bis  cruel  disruption  of  the  ties  of 
human  and  Christian  brotherhood.  How  sad 
and  strange  that  a  roan  educated  under  Chris- 
tianity should  place  religion  in  a  church- 
connection,  in  church-rites,  should  shut  from 
God's  family  the  wisest  and  the  best  because 
they  conscientiously  abstain  from  certain  out- 
ward ordinances  1  Is  not  holiness  of  heart 
and  Mi^  dear  to  God  for  its  own  sake,  dear 
to  Wwa  without  the  manipulations  of  a  priest, 
vithoia  the  agency  of  a  consecrated  wafer? 
The  grand  error  ol  Roman  Catholicism  is  its 
na^ow  church-spirit,  its  blind  sectarianism, 
its  exclusion  of  virtuous,  pious  men  from 
God's  favour  because  they  cannot  eat,  drink, 
or  pray  according  to  certain  prescribed  rites. 
Romaakm  has  to  learn  that  nothing  but  the 
inward  life  is  great  and  good  in  the  sight  of 
the  Onmiscient,  and  that  all  who  cherish  this 
axe  members  of  Christ's  body.  Romanism 
is  anything  but  what  it  boasts  to  be,  the  Uni- 
venal  Chiirch.  I  am  too  much  a  Catholic  to 
enlist  under  ita  banner. 

I  belong  to  the  Universal  Church ;  nothing 
shall  seporate  me  from  iL  In  saying  this, 
however,  I  am  no  enemy,  to  particular 
churches.  In  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
it  T&  perhaps  best  that  those  who  agree  in 
theological  opinions  should  worship  together ; 
99d.  I  do  not  object  to  the  imion  of  several 
jnch  churches  in  one  denomination,  provided 
tluU  ^//  sectarian  and  narrow  ieeling  be  con- 
identiously  and  scrupulously  resisted.  I  look 
m  the  various  churches  of  Christendom  with 
mistslioigs  of  enmity,  I  have  expressed  my 
alil^ocreace  of  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome ; 
but  in  that,  as  in  all  other  churches,  indi- 
vidual are  better  than  their  creed ;  and, 
anudst  gross  error  and  the  inculcation  of  a 
t|i^rQw  spirit,  noble  virtues  spring  up,  and 
emiaeat  Christians  ore  formed.     It  is  one 


sign  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
goodness,  that  it  grows  good  under  a  thou- 
sand bad  influences.  The  Romish  Church 
is  illustrated  by  great  names.  Her  gloomy 
convents  have  often  been  brightened  by  fer- 
vent love  to  God  and  man.  Her  St  Louis, 
and  F^ndlon,  and  Massillon,  and  Cheverus ; 
her  missionaries,  who  have  carried  Christi- 
anity to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  her  sisters  of 
charity,  who  have  carried  relief  and  solace  to 
the  most  hopeless  want  and  pain ;  do  not 
these  teach  us  that  in  the  Romish  Church 
tlie  Spirit  of  God  has  found  a  home?  How 
much,  too,  have  other  churches  to  boast ! 
In  the  English  Church  we  meet  the  names  of 
Latimer,  Hooker,  Barrow,  Leighton,  Berke- 
ley, and  Heber;  in  the  Dissenting  Calvin-- 
istic  church,  Baxter,  Howe,  Watts,  Dodd- 
ridge, and  Robert  Hall ;  among  the  Quakers, 
George  Fox,  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay, 
and  our  own  Anthony  Benexet,  and  John 
Woolman  ;  in  the  Anti-trinitarian  church, 
John  Milton,  John  Locke,  Samuel  Clarke, 
Frice,  and  Priestley.  To  repeat  these  names 
does  the  heart  good.  They  breathe  a  fragrance 
through  the  common  air.  They  lift  up  the 
whole  race  to  which  they  belonged.  With 
the  churches  of  which  they  were  pillars  or 
chief  ornaments  I  have  many  sympathies ; 
nor  do  I  condemn  the  union  of  ourselves  to 
these  or  any  other  churches  whose  doctrines 
we  approve,  provided  that  we  do  it  without 
severing  ourselves  in  the  least  from  the  uni- 
versal church.  On  this  point  we  cannot  be 
too  earnest.  We  must  shun  the  spirit  of 
sectarianism  as  from  hell.  We  must  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  shutting  up  God  in  any 
denomination.  We  must  think  no  man  the 
better  for  belonging  to  our  communion ;  no 
man  the  worse  for  belonging  to  another.  We 
must  look  with  undiminished  joy  on  goodness, 
though  it  shine  forth  from  the  most  adverse 
sect.  Christ's  spirit  must  be  equally  dear  and 
honoured,  no  matter  where  manifested.  To 
confine  God's  love  or  his  good  Spirit  to  any 
party,  sect,  or  name  is  to  sin  against  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
break  that  living  bond  with  Christ's  universal 
church  which  is  one  of  our  chief  helps  to 
perfection, 

I  have  now  given  what  seems  to  me 
the  most  Important  views  in  relation  to 
the  church ;  and  m  doing  this  I  have  not 
quoted  much  from  Scripture,  because  quota- 
tions cannot  be  given  fully  on  this  or  on  any 
ccmtroverted  point  in  the  compass  of  a  dis- 
course. I  have  relied  on  what  is  vastly  more 
important,  on  the  general  strain  and  tone  of 
Scripture,  cm  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, on  the  siun  and  substance  of  Christ's 
teachings,  which  is  plainly  this,  that  inward 
holiness,  or  gooduess,  or  disinterested  love, 
is  all  in  aU.    I  also  want  time  to  consider  at 
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large  the  arguments  or  modes  of  reasoning 
by  which  this  or  that  church  sets  itself  forth 
as  the  only  true  church,  and  by  which  the 
necessity  of  entering  it  is  thought  to  be 
proved.  I  cannot,  hovrever,  abstain  from 
ofTenng  a  few  remarks  on  these. 

The  principal  arguments  on  which  exclusive 
churches  rest  their  claims  are  drawn  from 
Christian  history  and  literature,  in  other 
words,  from  the  records  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  our  faith,  and  from  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers.  These  ai^guments.  I  think, 
may  be  disp^ed  of  by  a  single  remark,  that 
they  cannot  be  comprehended  or  weighed  bv 
the  mass  of  Christians.  How  very,  very  few 
in  our  congregations  can  enter  into  the  critical 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  wade  through 
the  folios  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ! 
Now,  if  it  were  necessary  to  join  a  particular 
church  in  order  to  receive  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the 
discovery  of  this  church  should  reouire  a 
learning  plainly  denied  to  the  mass  of  human 
beings?  Would  not  this  church  shine  out 
with  the  brightness  of  the  sun?  Would  it 
be  hidden  in  the  imperfect  records  of  distant 
ages,  or  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  a  body 
of  ancient  authors  more  remarkable  for  rhe- 
toric than  for  soundness  of  judgment  ?  The 
learned  cannot  agree  about  these  authorities. 
How  can  the  great  multitudes  of  believers 
interpret  them?  Would  not  the  Scriptures 
guide  us  by  simple,  sure  rules  to  the  only  true 
church,  if  to  miss  it  were  death?  To  my 
own  mind  this  argument  has  a  force  akin  to 
demonstration. 

I  pass  to  another  method  of  defending  the 
claims  which  one  or  another  church  sets  up  to 
exclusive  acceptance  with  God.  It  is  an  un- 
warrantable straining  of  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  Because  the  church  is 
spoken  of  as  one  body,  vine,  or  temple, 
theologians  have  argued  that  it  is  one  out- 
ward organization,  to  which  all  men  must  be 
Joined.  But  a  doctrine  built  on  metaphor  is 
worth  little.  Every  kind  of  absurdity  may 
find  a  sanction  in  figures  of  speech,  explained 
^  tame,  prosaic,  cold-hearted  commentators. 
TTie  beautiful  forms  of  speech  to  which  I 
have  referred  were  intended  to  express  the 
peculiarly  close  and  tender  unions  which 
necessarily  subsist  among  all  the  enlightened 
and  sincere  disciples  of  such  a  religion  as 
Christ's,  a  religion  whose  soul,  essence,  and 
breath  of  life  is  love,  which  reveals  to  us  in 
Jesus  the  perfection  of  philanthropy,  and 
which  calls  to  us  to  drink  spiritually  of  that 
blood  of  self-sacrifice  which  was  shed  for  the 
whole  human  race.  How  infinitely  exalted 
is  the  union  of  minds  and  hearts  formed  by 
such  a  religion  above  any  outward  connection 
established  b^  rites  and  forms  I  Yet  the  latter 
has  been  seized  on  by  t!i«  earthly  under- 


standing as  the  chief  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and  magnified  into  supreme  importance.  Has 
not  Paul  taught  us  that  there  is  but  one  per- 
fect bond.  Love  ?•  Has  not  Christ  taught  us 
that  the  seal  set  on  his  disciples,  bywhich  all 
men  are  to  know  them,  is  Love? f  Is  not 
this  the  badge  of  the  true  church,  the  life  of 
the  true  body  of  Christ?  And  is  not  every 
disciple,  of  every  name  and  form,  who  is 
inspired  with  this,  embraced  indissolubly  in 
the  Christian  union? 

It  is  sometimes  ui|^  by  those  who  moun- 
tain the  necessity  of  connection  with  what 
thc^  call  "  the  true  church,"  &at  God  has  a 
right  to  dispense  his  blessings  through  what 
channels  or  on  what  terms  he  pleases ;  that, 
if  He  sees  fit  to  communicate  his  Holy  Spirit 
through  a  certain  priesthood  or  certain  ordi- 
nances, we  are  bound  to  seek  the  gift  in  his 
appointed  way ;  and  that,  having  actually 
chosen  this  method  of  imparting  it.  He  may 
justly  withhold  it  from  those  who  refuse  to 
comply  with  his  appointment.  I  reply,  that 
the  right  of  the  Innnite  Father  to  bestow  his 
blessings  in  such  ways  as  to  his  infinite  wis> 
dom  and  love  may  seem  best,  no  man  can  be 
so  irreverent  as  to  deny.  But  is  it  not  reason- 
able  to  expect  that  He  will  adopt  such  methods 
or  conditions  as  will  seem  to  accord  with  bis 
perfection?  And  ought  we  not  to  distrust 
such  as  seem  to  dishonour  Him  ?  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  I  were  told  that  the  Infinite 
Father  had  decreed  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  such  as  should  bathe  freely  in  the  sea. 
Ou^ht  I  not  to  require  the  most  plain,  un- 
deniable proofs  of  a  purpose  apparently  so 
unworthy  of  his  majesty  and  goodness,  baore 
yielding  obedience  to  it?  Trie  presimiption 
against  it  is  exceedingly  strong.  That  the 
Infinite  Father,  who  is  ever  present  to  the 
human  soul,  to  whom  it  is  unspeakably  dear, 
who  has  created  it  for  communion  with  Him- 
self, who  desires  and  delights  to  impart  to  it 
his  grace,  that  He  should  ordain  sea-bathin|^ 
as  a  condition  or  means  of  spiritual  coraimi- 
nication,  is  so  improbable,  that  I  must  insist 
on  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  truth.  Now, 
I  meet  precisely  this  difiiculty  in  the  doetrkM 
that  God  bestows  his  Hol^  Spirit  on  those 
who  receive  bread  and  wme,  or  flesh  ud 
blood,  or  a  form  ^of  benediction  or  IwnKhw. 
or  any  other  outward  ministration,  fixMM  fht 
hands  or  lips  of  certain  privileged  ndnisten  or 
priests.  It  is  the  most  glorious  act  and  nm^ 
testation  of  God's  power  and  love  to  imp«C 
enlightening,  quickening,  purifying  influenoet 
to  the  immortal  soul.  To  imagine  that  tbetft 
descend  in  connection  with  certain  wonl% 
signs,  or  outward  rites,  administered  bf  « 
frail  fellow-creature,  and  are  withbcAd  «r 
abridged  in  the  absence  of  such  rites,  9 
at  first,  an  intuit  to  his  wisdom  and  \ 
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ness ;  seems  to  bring  doum  his  pure,  infitiite 
throne,  to  set  arbitrary  limits  to  his  highest 
agency,  and  to  assimilate  his  worship  to  that 
01  false  ^ods.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
"God  giveth  grace  to  the  humble ;"  that  *'he 
giveth  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him." 
This  is  the  great  law  of  Divine  communica- 
tions; and  we  can  see  its  wisdom,  because 
the  mind  which  hungers  for  Divine  assistances 
is  most  prepared  to  use  them  aright.  And 
can  we  leaUy  believe  that  the  prayers  and 
aspirations  of  a  penitent,  thirsting  soul  need 
to  be  seconded  by  the  outward  offices  of  a 
minister  or  priest  ?  or  that  for  want  of  these 
they  find  less  easy  entrance  into  the  ear 
of  the  ever-present,  all-loving  Father?  My 
mind  recoils  from  this  doctrine  as  dishonour- 
able to  God,  and  I  ought  not  to  receive  it 
without  clear  proofs.  I  want  something  more 
than  metaphors,  or  analogies,  or  logical  in- 
ferences. I  want  some  express  Divine  testi- 
mony. And  where  is  it  given?  Do  we  not 
know  that  thousands  and  millions  of  Chris- 
tians, whose  li\'es  and  deaths  have  borne 
witness  to  their  faith,  have  been  unable  to 
find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  or  anywhere  else? 
And  can  we  believe  that  the  spiritual  com- 
munication of  such  men  with  the  Divinity 
has  been  forfeited  or  impaired,  because  they 
have  abstained  from  rites  which  in  their  con- 
Spienoes  they  could  not  recognize  as  of  Divine 
aifioiBlment  ?  That  so  irrational  and  extra- 
vagant a  doctrine  should  enter  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  has  the  capacity  of  reading  the  New 
Testament  would  seem  an  impossibility,  did 
IMA  history  show  us  that  it  has  been  not  only 
believed,  but  made  the  foundation  of  the 
bitterest  intolerance  and  the  bloodiest  per- 


The  notion  that,  by  a  decree  of  God's 
sovereign  will,  his  grace  or  Spirit  flows 
through  certain  rites  to  those  who  are  in 
union  with  a  certain  church,  and  that  it  is 
promised  to  none  besides,  has  no  foundation 
in  Scripture  or  reason.  The  church,  as  I 
bave  previoody  suggested,  is  not  an  arbitrary 

nntmeot ;  it  docs  not  rest  on  Will,  but  is 

ned  on  account  of  its  obvious  fitness  to 

nplish  the  spiritual  improvement  which 

I  tbe  end  of  Christianity.    It  corresponds  to 

It  is  a  union  of  means,  and  in- 

1  offices  which  rational  and  moral 

I  need.     It  has  no  affinity  with  the 

^  operations  so  common  in  false  re- 

*;  its  agency  is  intelligible  and  level  to 

unon   mind.      Its   two   great   rites, 

md  the   Lord's   supper,    are   not 

:  fo  act  as  charms.    When  freed  from 

t  and  superstitions  whkh  have  clung 

J  forages,  and  when  administered,  as 

J  should  b^  with  tenderness  and  solemnity, 

a^tif  are  powerhil  means  of  bringing  great 
troths  to  the  mind  and  of  touching  the  heart, 


and  for  these  ends  they  are  ordained.  The 
adaptation  of  the  church  to  the  promotion  of 
holiness  among  men  is  its  grand  exceUence ; 
and  where  it  accomplishes  this  end  its  work  is 
done,  and  no  greater  can  be  conceived  on 
earth  or  in  heaven.  The  moment  we  shut 
our  eyes  on  this  truth,  and  conceive  of  the 
church  as  serving  us  by  forms  and  ordinances 
which  are  effectual  only  in  the  hands  of 
privileged  officials  or  priests,  we  plunge  into 
the  region  of  shadows  and  superstitions  ;  we 
have  no  ground  to  tread  on,  no  light  to  guide 
us.  This  mysterious  power,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  fellow-creatures,  tends  to  give 
a  servile  spirit  to  the  mass  of  Christians,  to 
impair  manliness  and  self-respect,  to  subdue 
the  intellect  to  the  reception  of  the  absurdest 
dogmas.  Religion  loses  its  simple  grandeur, 
and  degenerates  into  mechanism  and  form. 
The  conscience  is  quieted  by  something  short 
of  true  repentance  ;  somethmg  besides  purity 
of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  qualification 
for  heaven.  The  surest  device  for  making 
the  mind  a  coward  and  a  slave  is  a  wide- 
spread and  closely  cemented  church,  the 
powers  of  which  are  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  "sacred  order,"  and  which  has 
succeeded  in  arrogating  to  its  rites  or  minis- 
ters a  swav  over  the  future  world,  over  the 
soul's  everlasting  weal  or  woe.  The  inevit- 
ably degrading  mfluence  of  such  a  church  is 
demonstrative  proof  against  its  Divine  ori- 
ginal. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  volumes  written  in 
defence  of  this  or  that  church  ^hich  sets  it- 
self forth  as  the  only  true  church,  and  claims 
exclusive  acceptance  with  God.  But  the  un- 
lettered Christian  has  an  answer  to  them  all. 
He  cannot  and  need  not  seek  it  in  libraries.  He 
finds  it,  almost  without  seeking,  in  plain  pas- 
sages oif  the  New  Testament,  and  in  his  own 
heart.  He  reads  and  he  feels  that  religion  is  an 
Inward  Life.  This  he  knows,  not  by  report, 
but  by  consciousness,  by  the  prostration  of 
his  soul  in  penitence,  by  the  surrender  of  his 
will  to  the  Divine,  by  overflowing  gratitude, 
by  calm  trxist,  and  by  a  new  love  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  Will  it  do  to  tell  such  a 
man  that  the  promises  of  Christianity  do  not 
belong  to  him,  that  access  to  God  is  denied 
him,  because  he  is  not  joined  with  this  or 
that  exclusive  church  ?  Has  not  this  access 
been  granted  to  him  already?  Has  he  not 
prayed  in  his  griefs,  and  been  consoled  ?  in 
his  temptations,  and  been  strengthened  ?  Has 
he  not  found  God  near  in  his  solitudes  and 
in  the  great  congregation?  Does  he  thirst 
for  anything  so  fervently  as  for  perfect  assi- 
milation to  the  Divine  purity?  And  can  he 
question  God's  readiness  to  help  him,  because 
he  is  unable  to  find  in  Scripture  a  command 
to  bind  himself  to  this  or  another  self-magni- 
fying church  ?    How  easily  do^  the  experi- 
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ence  of  the  trae  Christian  brush  away  the 
cobwebs  of  theologians  I  He  loves  and 
reveres  God,  and  in  this  spirit  has  a  foretaste 
of  heaven ;  and  can  heaven  be  barred  against 
him  by  ecclesiastical  censures?  He  has  felt 
the  power  of  the  cross  and  resurrection  and 
promises  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  is  there  any 
"height  or  depth"  of  human  exclusiveness 
and  bigotry  which  can  separate  him  from  his 
Lord?  He  can  die  for  truth  and  humanity ; 
and  IS  there  any  man  so  swelled  by  the  con- 
ceit of  Tiis  union  with  the  true  church  as 
to  stand  apart  and  say,  "I  am  holier  than 
thou?"  When,  by  means  of  the  writings 
or  conversiations  of  Christians  of  various  de- 
nominations, you  look  into  their  hearts  and 
discern  the  deep  workings,  and  conflicts,  and 
aspirations  of  piety,  can  you  help  seeing  in 
them  tokens  of  the  presence  and  operations 
of  God's  Spirit  more  authentic  and  touching 
than  in  all  the  harmonies  and  beneficent  in- 
fluences of  the  outward  universe  ?  Who  can 
shut  up  this  Spirit  in  any  place  or  any  sect? 
Who  will  not  rejoice  to  witness  it  jn  its  fruits 
of  justice,  goodness,  purity,  apd  piety,  wher- 
ever they  meet  the  eye  ?  Who  will  not  hail 
it  as  the  infallible  sign  of  the  accepted  wor- 
shipper of  God  ? 

One  word  more  respecting  the  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  one  or  another  exclu- 
sive churdi.  They  are  continually,  and  of 
necessity,  losing  their  force.  Arguments  owe 
their  influence  very  much  to  the  mental  con- 
dition of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
What  is  proof  to  one  man  is  no  proof  to 
another.  The  evidence  which  is  triumphant 
in  one  age  is  sometimes  thought  below  notice 
in  the  next.  Men's  reasonings  on  practical 
subjects  are  not  cold,  logical  processes,  stand- 
ing separate  in  the  mind,  but  are  carried  on 
in  intimate  connection  with  their  prevalent 
feelings-  and  modes  of  thought.  Generally 
speaking,  that,  and  that  only,  is  truth  to  a 
man  which  accords  with  the  common  tone  of 
his  mind,  with  the  mass  of  his  impressions, 
with  the  results  of  his  experience,  with  his 
measure  of  intellectual  development,  and  es- 
pecially with  those  deep  convictions  and  biases 
which  constitute  what  we  call  character.  Now, 
it  is  the  tendency  of  increasing  civilization, 
refinement^  and  expansion  of  mind,  to  pro- 
duce a  tone  of  thought  and  feehng  unfriendly 
to  the  church  spirit,  to  reliance  on  church 
forms  as  essential  to  salvation.  As  the  world 
advances  it  leaves  matters  of  form  behind. 
In  proportion  as  men  get  into  the  heart  of 
tilings,  they  are  less  anxious  about  exteriors. 
In  proportion  as  religion  becomes  a  clear 
reahty,  we  grow  tired  of  shows.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  ages  there  spring  up  in  greater  num- 
bers men  of  mature  thought  and  spiritual 
freedom,  who  unite  self-reverence  with  reve- 
rence of  Go4«  aiid  who  cannot,  without  a 


feeling  approaching  shame  and  conscious 
degradation,  submit  to  a  church  which  accu- 
mulates outward,  rigid,  mechanical  obser- 
vances towards  the  Infinite  Father.  A  voice 
within  them,  which  they  cannot  silence,  pro- 
tests against  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the 
same  signs,  motions,  words,  as  unworthy  of 
their  own  spiritual  powers,  and  of  Him  who 
deserves  the  highest  homage  of  the  reason 
and  the  heart.  Their  filial  spirit  protests 
against  it.  In  common  Ufe,  a  refined,  lofty 
mind  expresses  itself  in  simple,  natural,  un- 
constrained manners ;  and  the  same  tendency, 
though  often  obstructed,  is  manifested  in 
religion.  The  progress  of  Christianity,  which 
must  go  on,  is  but  another  name  for  the 
growing  knowledge  and  experience  of  that 
spiritual  worship  of  the  Father  which  Christ 
proclaimed  as  the  end  of  his  mission;  and 
before  this  the  old  idolatrous  reliance  on 
ecclesiastical  forms  and  organizations  cannot 
stand.  There  is  thus  a  perpetually  swelling 
current  which  exclusive  churches  have  to 
stem,  and  which  must  sooner  or  later  sweep 
away  their  proud  pretensions.  What  arails 
it  that  this  or  another  church  summons  to 
its  aid  fathers,  traditions,  venerated  usages? 
The  spirit,  the  genius  of  ChristiaDity  is 
stronger  than  all  these.  The  great  ideas  of  the 
reUgion  must  prevail  over  narrow,  perverse 
interpretations  of  it.  On  this  ground  I  have 
no  alarm  at  reports  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Catholic  Chiux:h.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  stronger  than  popes  and  countals.  Its 
vencrableness  and  divine  beauty  put  to  shame 
the  dignities  and  pomps  of  a  hierarchy;  and 
men  must  more  and  more  recognise  it  as 
alone  essential  to  sah'ation. 

From  the  whole  discussion  through  which  I 
have  now  led  you,  vou  will  easily  gathu"  how 
I  regard  the  church,  and  what  importance  I 
attach  to  it.  In  its  true  idea,  or  regarded  as 
the  union  of  those  who  partake  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  revere  it  as  the  noblest  of 
ell  associations.  Our  common  social  tmiaiis 
are  poor  by  its  skle.  In  the  world  we  fbim 
ties  of  interest,  pleasure,  and  ambirioo.  '^Ht. 
come  together  as  creatures  of  time  and  sene 
for  transient  amusement  or  display.  la  tiw 
Church  we  meet  as  God's  children ;  we  i»» 
cognize  in  ourselves  something  higher  dun 
this  animal  and  worldly  life.  We  eatnt  tiflit  . 
holy  feelings  may  spread  from  heart  to  toMt 
The  church,  in  its  true  idea,  is  a  retreat  6mi 
the  world.  We  meet  in  it  that,  by  imlon  witfi 
the  holy,  we  may  get  strength  to  withstand 
our  common  intercourse  with  the  impUMb 
Wc  meet  to  adore  God,  to  open  oar  smAvM 
his  Spirit,  and,  by  recognition  of  the  4 
mon  Father,  to  forget  all  distinction 
ourselves,  to  embrace  all  men  as 
This  spiritual  union  wifli  the  holy 
departed  and  who  yet  live,  is  the  begtelftiV 
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of  that  perfect  fellowship  which  constitutes 
heaven.  It  is  to  survive  all  ties.  The  bonds 
of  hois^nd  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  are 
severed  at  death ;  the  union  of  the  virtuous 
friends  of  God  and  man  is  as  eternal  as 
firtue,  and  this  uhion  is  the  essence  of  the 
tme  church. 

To  the  church  relation,  in  this  hroad, 
apiritual  view  of  it,  1  ascribe  the  highest 
dimity  and  importance.  But  as  to  union 
with  &  particular  denomination  or  with  a 
sodety  or  Christians  for  public  worship  and 
instrtlctlbn.  th!s,  however  important,  is  not 
to  be  regajrdcd  as  the  highest  means  of  grace. 
\Vc  ought,  indeed,  to  seek  help  for  ourselves, 
and  to  give  help  to  others,  by  upholding 
r^gious  institutions,  by  meeting  tcgether  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  The  influence  of  Chris- 
tiasilty  is  perpetuated  and  extended,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  the  public  offices  of  piety, 
ly  the  visible  "communion  of  saints."  But 
it  is  still  true  that  the  public  means  of  religion 
are  not  its  chief  means.  Private  helps  to  piety 
are  the  most  efficacious.  The  great  work  cw 
religion  is  to  be  done,  not  in  society,  but  in 
secret,  in  the  retired  soul,  in  the  silent  closet. 
Communion  with  God  is  eminently  the  means 
of  rtfUgion,  the  nutriment  and  hfe  of  the 
soul,  and  we  can  commune  with  God  in  soli- 
tude as  nowhere  else,  tjere  his  presence 
may  be  most  felt.  It  is  bv  the  breathing  of 
the  unrestrained  soul,  by  the  opening  of  the 
wfaoltf  heart  to  "  Him  who  seeth  in  secret ;  " 
it  is  t)j?  reviewing  our  own  spiritual  history, 
by  searching  deeply  into  ourselves,  by  solitary 
tAou|4it,  and  solitary  solemn  consecration  of 
Oor^ves  to  a  new  virtue ;  it  is  by  these  acts, 
axK!  not  by  public  gatherings,  that  we  chiefly 
mak6  progress  in  the  religious  hfe.  It  is 
coipmon  to  speak  of  the  house  of  public 
Worship  as  a  holy  place ;  but  it  has  no  exclu- 
ijvc  sanctity.  Th«  holiest  spot  on  earth  is 
ttat  where  the  soul  breathes  its  purest  vows, 
and  forms  or  executes  its  noblest  purposes ; 
and  on  this  ground,  were  I  to  seek  the  holiest 
spot  in  your  city,  I  should  not  go  to  ^our 
splendid  sanctuanes,  but  to  closets  of  pnvate 
prayer.  Perhaps  the  "Holy  of  Holies" 
among*  yoii  is  some  dark,  narrow  room  from 
which  most  of  us  would  shrink  as  unflt  for 
hrnnan  Ixabitation;  but  God  dwells  there. 
He  heais  there  music  more  grateful  than  the 
swell  of  an  your  oigans,  sees  there  a  beauty 
such  as  nkture,  in  these  her  robes  of  spring, 
does  titrt  .unfold ;  for  there  He  meets,  and 
sees,  and  hears  the  humblest,  roost  thankful, 
roost  trustful  worshipper;  sees  the  |sorest 
trials  sei^enely  borne,  the  deepest  injuries  (oiv 
gfren}  sees  tods  sod  sacrifices  cheerfully  sus^ 
taioed,  ^nd  death  approached  through  poverty 
and  lonely  iDness  with  a  triumphant  faith.  The 
Consecration  which  such  virtues  shed  over  the 
dtaoirest  spot  is  not  and  cannot  be  com-* 


municated  by  any  of  those  outward  rites  by 
which  our  splendid  structures  are  dedicated 
to  God. 

You  see  the  rank  whkih  belongs  to  the 
church,  whether  gathered  in  one  place  or 
spread  over  the  whole  earth.  It  is  a  sacred 
and  blessed  union,  but  must  not  be  mag- 
nified above  other  means  and  helps  of  religion. 
The  great  aids  of  piety  are  secret,  not  public. 
The  Christian  cannot  live  without  private 
prayer;  he  may  live  and  make  progress  with- 
out a  particular  church.  Providence  may 
place  us  far  from  the  resorts  of  our  fellow- 
aisdpleS,  beyond  the  sound  of  the  §abbath- 
bell,  bevond  all  ordinances ;  and  we  niay  hnd 
Sabbatns  and  ordinances  in  our  own  spirits. 
Illness  may  separate  us  from  the  outward 
church  as  well  as  from  the  hving  world,  and 
the  soul  may  yet  be  in  health  and  prosper. 
There  have  been  men  of  eminent  piety  who. 
from  conscience,  have  separated  themselves 
from  all  denominations  of  Christians  and  all 
outward  worship.  Milton,  that  great  soul,  in 
the  latter  years  of  hfs  life,  forsook  all  temples 
made  with  hands,  and  worshipped  wholly  in 
the  inward  sanctuary.  So  did  William  Law, 
the  author  of  tliat  remarkable  book,  '  •  The 
Seriotis  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Ploly  Life." 
His  excess  of  devotion  (for  in  him  devotion 
ran  into  excess)  led  him  to  disparage  all  occa- 
sional acts  of  piety.  He  lived  iq  solitude, 
that  he  might  make  life  a  perpetual  prayer. 
These  men  are  not  named  as  models  in  this 
particular.  They  mistook  the  wants  of  the 
soul,  and  misinterpreted  the  Scriptures.  Even 
they,  with  all  their  spirituality,  would  have 
found  moral  strength  and  holy  impulse  in  re- 
ligious association.  But,  with  such  examples 
before  us,  we  learn  not  to  exclude  men  from 
God's  favour  because  sevei^d  from  the  out- 
ward church. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  plain. 
Inward  sanctity,  pure  love,  disinterested  at- 
tachment to  God  and  man,  obedience  of  heart 
and  life,  sincere  excellence  of  character,  this 
ys,  the  one  thing  needful,  this  the  essential 
thing  in  religion ;  and  aU  things  else,  minis- 
ters, churches,  ordinances,  places  of  worship, 
all  are  but  means,  helps,  secondary  influences, 
and  utterly  worthless  when  separated  from 
this.  To  imagine  that  God  regards  anything 
but  this,  that  He  looks  at  anything  but  the 
heart,  is  to  dishonour  Him,  to  express  a  mourn- 
ful insensibility  to  his  pure  character.  Good- 
ness, purity,  virtue,  this  is  the  only  distinction 
'y\  God's  sight.  This  is  intrinsically,  esssn- 
tially^  everlastingly,  and  by  its  own  nature, 
lovely,  beautiful,  glorious,  divine.  It  owes 
iaothmg  to  time,  to  circumstance,  to  outward 
connections.  It  shines  by  its  own  light.  It  is 
the  sun  of  the  spiritual  universe.  It  is  God 
Himself  dwelling  in  the  human  soul.  Can 
any  man  think  lightly  of  it  because  it  has  not 
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grown  up  in  a  certain  church,  or  exalt  any  from  the  free  air,  the  cheeriW  l^R****  *j* 

church  above  it?    My  friends,  one  of  the  goodlv  prospects,  the  celestial  beauty  of  the 

grandest  truths  of  rdigion  is  the  supreme  im-  church  universal, 
portanoc  of  character,  of  virtue,  of  that  divine       My  friends,  I  know  that  I  am  tddreKttJ 

spirit  which  shone  out  in  Christ    The  grand  those  who  hold  various  opinions  is  to  Cbc 

heresy  is  to  substitute  anything  for  this,  whe-  controverted  points  of  theology.   We  m« 

ther  creed,  or  form,  or  church.    One  of  the  grown  up  under  different  inmwiocSi   We 

greatest  wrongs  to  Christ  is  to  despise  his  bear  different  names.    But  if  MfC  PJ^PJ^ 

character,  hb  virtue,  in  a  disciple  who  hap-  solemnly  to  do  God's  will,  and  are  foUowmg 

pens  to  wear  a  different  name  from  our  own.  the  precepts  and  example  of  Chri*.  we  are 

When  I  represent  to  myself  true  virtue  or  one  church,  and  let  nothing  divide  as.  Ui'JJ- 
goodness  ;  not  that  which  is  made  up  of  out-  sities  of  opinion  may  incline  us  to  wonhlp 
ward  proprieties  and  prudent  calculations,  under  different  roofs ;  or  diversities  oi  tistts 
but  that  which  chooses  duty  for  its  own  sake,  or  habit,  to  woiship  with  different  fon^ 
and  as  the  first  concern,  which  respects  impar-  But  these  varieties  are  not  schisms;  ^^ 
tially  the  rights  of  every  human  being,  which  not  break  the  unity  of  Christ's  church.  We 
labours  and  suffers  with  patient  resolution  for  may  still  honour  and  love  and  rejoice  in  one 
truth  and  others'  welfare,  which  blends  energy  another's  spiritual  life  and  progress  as  Ifwy 
and  sweetness,  deep  humility  and  self-reve-  as  if  we  were  cast  into  one  and  the  5«nle1B»• 
renoe,whichplacesjoyfulfaithintheperfection  yielding  form.  God  loves  variety  in  nW 
of  God,  communes  with  Him  intimately,  and  and  in  the  human  soul,  nor  docs  He  W^ 
strives  to  subject  to  his  pure  will  all  thought,  in  Christian  worship.  In  many  great  trotte. 
imagination,  and  desire ;  which  lays  hold  on  in  those  which  are  most  quickening,  pvn* 
the  promise  of  everlasting  life,  and  in  the  ^ng,  and  consoling,  we  all,  I  hope,  ag|^ 
strength  of  this  hope  endures  calmly  and  There  b,  too,  a  common  ground  of  prtctice, 
firmly  the  sorest  evils  of  the  present  state ;  aloof  from  all  controversy,  on  which **|J^ 
when  I  set  before  me  this  virtue,  all  the  dis-  all  meet  We  may  all  unite  hearts  and  has© 
tinctions  on  which  men  value  themselves  fade  in  doing  good,  in  fulfilling  God's  purpose » 
away.  Wealth  is  poor;  worldly  honour  is  love  towards  our  race,  in  toiling  and  suffer^ 
mean ;  outward  forms  are  beggarly  elements,  for  tte  cause  of  humanity,  in  spreading  int»- 
Condition,  country,  church,  ^Isink  into  un-  ligence,  freedom,  and  virtue,  in  maldn^  Goo 
importance.  Before  this  simple  greatness  I  known  for  the  reverence,  love,  and  inutalwj 
bow,  I  revere.  The  robed  priest,  the  gor-  of  his  creatures,  in  resisting  the  abuses  va 
geous  altar,  the  great  assembly,  the  pealing  corruptions  of  past  ages,  in  exploring  ^ 
organ,  all  the  exteriors  of-  religion  vanish  drying  up  the  sources  of  povertjr,  in  rg°°* 
firom  mv  sight  as  I  look  at  the  good  and  great  the  fallen  from  intemperance,  m  succonn^ 
man,  the  holy,  disinterested  soul.  Even  I,  the  orphan  and  widow,  in  enlightening  a* 
with  vision  so  dim,  with  heart  so  cold,  can  elevating  the  depressed  portions  of  l^*^ 
sec  and  feel  the  divinity,  the  grandeur  of  true  munity,  m  breaking  the  yoke  of  the  ^WJ^ 
goodness.  How,  then,  must  God  reganl  it?  and  enslaved,  in  exposing  and  wilhsttB** 
To  his  pure  eye  how  lovelv  must  it  be  I  And  the  spirit  and  horrors  of  war,  in  sewo* 
can  anyof  us  turn  fh>m  it  because  some  water  God's  Word  to  the  ends  of  the  •'"^lJJ 
has  not  been  dropped  on  its  forehead,  or  redeeming  the  world  from  sin  and  woe.  T*^ 
some  bread  put  into  its  lips  by  a  minister  or  angels  and  pure  spirits  who  visit  our  eartn 
priest ;  or  because  it  has  not  learned  to  repeat  come  not  to  join  a  sect,  but  to  do  good  to  sJi* 
some  mysterious  creed  which  a  church  or  May  this  universal  charity  descend  on  ^ 
human  council  has  ordained  ?  and  possess  our  hearts !  may  our  w""'*"^ 

My  friends,  reverence  virtue,  holiness,  the  exclusiveness.  and  bigotry  melt  awaf  J^JJ ' 

upright  mriU  which  inflexibly  cleaves  to  duty  this  mild,  celestial  fire !    Thus  we  "•JJ^ 

and  the  pure  law  of  God.   Reverence  nothing  only  join   ourselves   to   Christ's   U"}*^ 

In  comparison  with  it.    Regard  this  as  the  Church  on  earth,  but  to  the  Invisible  Choice 

end,  and  all  outward  services  as  the  means,  to  the  innumerable  company  of  the  jatf>>^ 

Judge  of  men  by  this.    Think  no  man  the  perfect,  in  the  mansions  of  everiastiag  ^^ 

better,  no  man  the  worse,  for  the  church  he  and  peace.  _^__ 

belongs  to..  Try  him  by  his  fruits.    Expd 

from  your  oreasts  the  demon  of  sectarianism,  Notes.  ^ 

narrowness,  bigotry,  intolerance.  This  is  not,  I  HAVE  spoken    in  this    discoune  oftoe 

ns  we  are  apt  to  think,  a  slight  sin.    It  is  a  Romish  Church  as  excluding  from  sahaWJ 

-i-nial  of  the  supremacy  of  goodness.     It  seU  those  who  do  not  submit  to  it.     I  know,  ana 


mething,  whether  a  form  or  dogma,    rejoice  to  know,  that  many  Catholics  arc  ttw 
the  virtue  of  the  heart  and  the  life,    wise  and  good  to  hold  this  doctrine ;  but  tw 

«:—  2 t.._,r.._  . , ^.       .    interpretedbyitspastwo  *  -"''"^*^ 

>  liberal. 
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I  hare  also  expressed  my  reverence  for  the 
Hhtstrious  names  which  have  adorned  the 
Engtish  Church.  This  Church  sets  up  higher 
claims  than  any  other  in  the  Protestant 
work! ;  but  b^  a  man  acquainted  with  its 
early  history  it  will  be  seen  to  be  clothed 
with  no  peculiar  authority.  If  any  Protestant 
diurch  deserves  to  be  called  a  creature  of  the 
state,  ft  is  this.  It  was  shaped  by  the  sovereign 
very  much  after  his  own  wilL  It  is  a  problem 
in  history  bow  the  Ejiglish  people,  so  sturdy 
and  stout-hearted  in  the  main,  could  be  so 
tame  and  flexible  in  matters  of  religion  under 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Edward  the  Sixth.  Mary. 
and  Elizabeth.  They  seem  to  have  received, 
almost  as  unresistingly  as  the  coin,  the 
image  and  superscripuon  of  the  king.  The 
causes  of  this  jrieldingness  are  to  be  found  in 
the  averseness  to  civil  broils  to  which  the 
nation  had  txen  brought  by  the  recent  bloody 
and  exhausting  wars  of  the  Roses ;  in  the 
formidable  power  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns; 
in  the  insular  position  of  EUigland,  and  her 
distancr  from  Rome,  which  checked  the 
domination  of  the  papacy ;  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  people ;  in  the  ravenousness  of  the 
nobles  tor  the  property  of  the  Church  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  in  their  greedi- 
ness for  court  favour.  This  strange  pliancy 
\%  a  stain  on  the  annals  of  the  country.  It 
was  in  the  Puritans  that  the  old  national 
sturdiness  revived,  that  England  became  her- 
self again.  These  men  were  rude  in  aspect, 
and  forbidding  in  manners;  but,  with  all 
their  sternness,  narrowness,  frowning  theo- 
logy, and  high  religious  pretensions,  they 
were  the  master  spirits  of  their  times.  To 
tbdr  descendants  it  is  delightful  to  think  of 
the  service  tbey  rendered  to  the  civil  and 
religioas  liberties  of  England  and  the  world, 
and  to  recall  their  deep,  vital  piety,  a  gem 
most  rudely  set,  but  too  precious  to  be  over- 
vahied.  

Since  the  preceding  discourse  has  been 
printed,  the  following  extract  from  an  article 
m  the  Edinburgh  EtvUw  for  July,  1841, 
entiiJed  "The  Port-Royalists,  has  been 
deemed  so  strikingly  coincident  that  it  is 
beiewiih  appended  :— 

^*  But  for  every  labour  under  the  sun,  sajrs 
Ikt  Wve  Man,  there  b  a  time.  There  is  a 
tine  lor  bothng  testimony  against  the  errors 
q£  Rome  ;  why  not  also  a  time  for  testifying 
to  the  sublime  virtues  with  which  those  errors 
lurre  been  so  often  associated  ?  Are  we  for 
ever  to  admit  and  never  to  practise  the  duties 
of  Vi>4ftr**  nnd  mutual  forbearance  ?  Does 
QhciitiaBity  consist  in  a  vivid  perception  of 
Cbe  ftuUs,  and  an  obtuse  blindness  to  the 
■MfiU  of  those  who  differ  from  us  ?  Is 
dinrity  a  virtue  only  when  we  ourselves  are 
d^  ot^ects  of  it  ?    Is  there  not  a  church  as 


pure  and  more  catholic  than  that  of  Oxford 
or  Rome, — a  church  comprehending  within 
its  limits  every  human  being  who,  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  placed 
within  his  reach,  strives  habitually  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  will  of  the  common  Father  of 
us  all  ?  To  indulge  hope  beyond  the  pale  of 
some  narrow  commimion  has,  by  each  Chris- 
tian society  in  its  turn,  been  denounced  as  a 
daring  presumption.  Yet  hope  has  come  to 
all ;  and  with  her,  faith  and  charity,  her  in- 
separable companions.  Amidst  the  shock  of 
contending  creeds  and  the  uproar  of  anathe- 
mas, they  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to 
understsmd  have  listened  to  gentler  and  more 
kindly  sounds.  Good  men  may  debate  as 
polemics,  but  they  will  feel  as  Christians.  On 
the  universal  mind  of  Christendom  is  indelibly 
engraven  one  image,  towards  which  the  eyes 
of  all  are  more  or  less  earnestly  directed. 
Whoever  has  himself  caught  any  resemblance, 
however  faint  and  imp^ect,  to  that  divine 
and  benignant  Original,  has,  in  his  measure, 
learned  to  recognize  a  brother  wherever  he  can 
discern  the  same  resemblance. 

"There  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  king- 
dom which  is  not  of  this  world.  But  within 
the  provinces  of  that  mighty  state  there  is 
room  for  endless  varieties  of  administration, 
and  for  local  laws  and  customs  widely  differing 
from  each  other.  The  unity  consists  in  the 
one  object  of  worship,  the  one  obiect  of 
affiance,  the  one  source  of  virtue,  the  one 
cementing  principle  of  mutual  love  which 
pervades  and  animates  the  whole.  The  di- 
versities are,  and  must  be,  as  numerous  and 
intractable  as  are  the  essential  distinctions 
which  nature,  habit,  and  circumstances  have 
created  amongst  men.  Uniformity  of  creeds, 
of  discipline,  of  ritual,  and  of  ceremonies, 
in  such  a  world  as  ours !  a  world  where  no 
two  men  are  not  as  distinguishable  in  their 
mental  as  in  their  physical  aspect ;  where 
every  petty  community  has  its  separate  system 
of  avfl  government ;  where  all  that  meets  the 
eye.  and  all  that  arrests  the  ear.  has  the  stamp 
of  boundless  and  infinite  variety  !  What  are 
the  harmonies  of  tone,  of  colour,  and  of 
form,  but  the  result  of  contrasts  ;  of  contrasts 
held  in  subordination  to  one  pervading  princi- 
ple, which  reconciles  without  confounding  the 
component  elements  of  the  music,  the  painting, 
or  the  structure?  In  the  physical  works  of 
God.  beauty  could  have  no  existence  without 
endless  diversities.  Why  assume  that  in  re- 
ligious society— a  work  not  less  surely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  supreme  Authoc  of  all  things 
—this  law  is  absolutely  reversed?  Were  it 
possible  to  subdue  that  innate  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  which  compels  men  to  differ  in 
religious  opinions  and  observances,  at  least  as 
widely  as  on  all  other  subjects,  what  would  be 
the  results  of  such  a  triumph  ?   Where  would 
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then  be  the  free  comparison  and  the  continual 
enlargement  of  thought :  where  the  self-dis- 
trusts which  are  the  springs  of  humility,  or 
the  mutual  dqjendencies  which  are  th«  bonds 
of  love?  He  who  made  us  with  this  infinite 
variety  in  our  intellectual  and  physical  consti- 
tution must  have  foreseen,  and,  foreseeing, 
must  have  intended,  a  corresponding  dis- 
similarity in  the  opinions  of  his  creatures  on 
all  questions  submitted  to  their  judgment  and 

f)roposed  for  their  acceptance.  For  truth  is 
lis  law  ;  and  if  all  will  profess  to  think  alike, 
all  must  live  in  the  habitual  violation  of  it. 

"Zeal  for  uniformity  attests  the  latent  dis- 
trusts, not  the  firm  convictions  of  the  zealot. 
In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  oiu*  self- 
reliance  is  our  indifference  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  suffrages  in  favour  of  our  own  judg- 
ment. Our  minds  are  steeped  in  imagery  ; 
and  where  the  visible  form  is  not,  the  impal- 
pable spirit  escapes  the  notice  of  the  unreflect- 
ing multitude.  In  common  hands  analysis 
stops  at  the  species  or  the  genus,  and  cannot 
rise  to  the  order  or  the  class.  To  distinguish 
birds  from  fishes,  b^sts  from  insects,  limits 
the  efforts  of  the  vulgar  observer  of  the  face 
of  nature.  But  Cuvier  could  trace  the  sublime 
unity,  the  universal  t>'pe,  thefontal  Ideaexisting 
in  the  creative  Intelligence,  which  connects  as 
one  the  mammoth  and  the  snail.  So,  common 


observers  can  distingui^  from  each  otha-  the 
different  varieties  of  religious  society,  and 
can  rise  po  highier.  Where  one  assembly 
worships  with  harmonies  of  music,  fumes  <« 
incense,  ancient  liturgies,  and  a  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  and  another  listens  to  the  nnaided 
voice  of  a  single  pastor,  they  can  perceive 
and  record  the  differences ;  but  the  hidden 
ties  which  unite  them  both  escape  such  obser- 
vation. All  appears  as  contrast,  and  all  minis- 
ters to  antipathy  and  discord.  It  is  our 
belief  that  these  things  may  be  rigluly  viewed 
in  a  different  aspect,  and  jret  with  the  niost 
severe  conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  whether 
as  intimated  by  natural  religion,  or  as  revealed 
in  Holy  Scripture.  We  believe  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  an  enlightened  charity,  niany 
Christian  societies  who  are  accustomed  to 
denoimce  each  other's  errors  will  at  length 
come  to  be  regarded  a^  members  in  common 
of  the  one  great  and  comprehensive  church, 
in  which  diversities  of  forms  are  harmonized 
by  an  all-pervading  unity  of  spirit.  For  our- 
selves, at  least,  we  should  deeply  regret  to 
conclude  that  we  are  aliens  from  that  great 
Christian  commonwealth  of  which  the  nuns 
dnd  recluses  of  the  valley  of  Port-Royal  were 
members,  and  members  assuredQr  of  no 
common  excellence." 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL: 

Discourse  pronounced  before  the  Snnday'Sclwol  Society. 


Matthkw  jiix.  sx,  14 :  ••  Then  were  there  brought  onto 
liira  little  children,  that  he  thotUU  put  his  h«nds  on  them, 
and  pray :  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  said, 
SofTer  Iitde  children,  and  forbid  them  n<>L  to  come  unto 
me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kinir<lom  of  heaven.'' 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  indicated  by 
the  name  of  the  society  at  whose  request  I 
appear  in  this  place.  The  Sunday-School, 
this  is  now  to  engage  our  attention.  I  be- 
lie \e  I  can  best  aid  it  by  expounding  the 
principles  on  which  it  should  rest,  and  by 
which  it  should  be  guided.  I  am  not  anxious 
to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  this  and  similar 
institutions.  They  do  much  good,  but  they 
are  destined  to  do  greater.  They  are  in  their 
infancy,  and  only  giving  promise  of  the 
l>enftfits  they  are  to  confer.  Tliey  already 
enjoy  patronage,  and  tliis  will  increase  cer- 
tainly, necessarily,  in  proportion  as  they  shall 
grow  in  efficiency  and  usefulness.  I  wish  to 
say  something  of  the  great  principles  which 
should  preside  over  them,  and  of  the  modes 
of  operation  by  which  they  can  best  accom- 
plish their  end.  This  discourse,  though 
especially  designed  for  Sunday-schools,  is,  in 
truth,  equally  applicable  to  domestic  instruc- 


tion. Parents  who  are  anxious  to  train  op 
their  children  in  the  paths  of  Christian  virtue. 
Will  find  in  every  principle  and  rule,  noifr  to 
be  laid  down,  a  guide  for.  their  own  steps. 
How  to  reach,  influenccj  enlighten,  elevate 
the'youthful  mind,  this  is  the  gmnd  t<^ic ; 
and  who  ought  not  to  be  interested  in  it? 
for  who  has  not  an  interest  in  the  young  ? 
*  I  propose  to  set  before  you  my  views  under 
the  following  heads.  I  shall  consider,  fiist. 
the  principle  on  which  such  schools  should 
be  founded  ;  next,  their  end  or  great  obicct; 
in  the  third  place,  what  they  should  teach ; 
and,  lastly,  how  they  should  teach,  tliese 
divisions,  if  there  were  time  ta  fill  th^  npi 
would  exhaust  the  subject  I  shall  satisfy 
myself  with  offering  you  what  seem  to  me 
the  most  important  views  under  each. 

I.  I  am,  first,  to  consider  the  prind^de  on 
which  the  Sunday-school  should  be  founded. 
It  must  be  founded  and  carried  on  in  iaiitft. 
You  must  not  establish  it  from  imitatSon.  W* 
set  it  in  motion  because  other  seets  Im^ 
adopted  a  lilce  machinery.  The  SattAjQ^^ 
school  must  be  founded  on  and  sustained  by 
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a  strong  feith  hi  its  usefulness,  its  worth,  its 
importance.  Faith  is  the  spring  of  all  ener- 
^tic  action.  Men  throw  their  souls  into 
objects  only  because  they  believe  them  to 
be  atf.ninable  and  worth  pursuit.  You  must 
have  faith  in  your  school ;  and  for  this  end 
you  must  have  faith  in  God  ;  in  the  child 
whom  you  teach ;  and  in  the  Scriptures 
which  are  to  be  taught. 

You  must  have  faith  in  God  ;  and  by  this  I 
do  not  mean  a  general  belief  of  his  existence 
and  pc^rfection,  but  a  faith  in  Him  as  the 
father  and  friend  of  the  children  whom  you 
instruct,  as  desiring  their  progress  more  than 
all  human  friends,  and  as  most  ready  to  aid 
you  in  your  efforts  for  their  good.  You  must 
not  feel  yourselves  alone.  You  must  not 
think  when  you  enter  the  place  of  teaching, 
that  only  you  and  your  pupils  are  present, 
and  that  you  have  nothing  but  your  power 
and  wisdom  to  rely  on  for  success.  Yoii 
must  feel  a  higher  presence.  You  must  feel 
that  the  Father  of  these  children  is  Hear  you, 
and  that  He  loves  them  with  a  boundless  love. 
Do  not  think  of  God  as  interested  only  in 
higher  orders  of  beings,  or  only  in  great  and 
distinguished  men.  The  little  child  is  as  dear 
to  Him  as  the  hero,  as  the  philosopher,  as  the 
angel ;  for  in  that  child  are  the  germs  of  an 
angel's  powers,  and  God  has  called  him  into 
bemg  that  he  may  become  an  angci.  On 
this  faith  every  Sunday-school  should  be 
built,  and  on  such  a  foundation  it  will  Stand 
firm  and  gather  strength. 

Again,  you  must  have  faith  in  the  child 
whom  you  instruct.  Believe  in  the  greatness 
of  its  nature  and  in  its  capacity  of  Tmpfove- 
ment  Do  not  measure  its  mind  by  its  frail, 
slender  form.  In  a  very  few  years,  in  ten 
^ears  perhaps,  that  child  is  to  come  forWard 
into  life,  to  take  on  him  the  duties  of  an 
arduous  vocation,  to  assume  serious  responsi- 
bili^^  and  soon  after  he  may  be  the  head  of  a 
family  ^pd  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of 
his  country.  All  the  powers  which  he  is  to 
put  forth  in  llf<?,  all  the  powers  which  are  to 
be  unfolded  in  his  endless  being,  are  now 
va^p^^  up  within  him.  That  mind,  not 
fOKX.  nor  I,  uor  an  angel,  can  comprehend. 
F«l  that  your  scholar,  young  as  he  is,  is 
.Midirthy  of  your  inlensest  interest.  Have  faith 
\A,1SS&  nature,  especially  as  fitted  for  religion. 
Do  fifiX,  aS  some  do,  look  on  the  child  as  born 
under  the  curse  of  God,  as  naturally  hostile 
tQaIl^()odne3S  and  truth.  What!  the  child 
totaHy  depraved  I  Can  it  be  that  such  ^ 
Iboufht  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  human 
boDg?  ^specially  of  a  parent !  What !  in 
the  beauty  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  that 
l^ien  brow,  that  cheerful  smile,  do  you  see  the 
fasuid  of  total  corruption  ?  Is  it  a  Uttle  fiend 
who  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  his  mother's  breast  ? 
Wa$  it  an  infant  demon  which  lesus  took  in 


his  arms  and  said,  *•  Of  such  is  the  Wngdoin 
of  heaven  ?  "  Is  the  child,  who,  as  you  relate 
to  him  a  story  of  suffering  or  generosity, 
listens  with  a  tearful  or  kindling  eye  and  a 
throbbin?  heart,  is  ^  a  child  of  bell?.  As 
soon  could  I  look  on  the  sun,  and  think  it  the 
source  of  darkness,  as  on  the  coimtenance  of 
childhood  or  of  youth,  and  see  total  depnuvity 
written  there.  My  friends,  wc  should  believe 
any  doctrine  sooner  than  this,  for  it  tempts 
us  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth ;  to  loathe 
our  existence ;  and,  by  making  our  Creator 
our  worst  foe  and  our  fellow-creatures  hateful; 
it  tends  to  rupture  all  the  tics  which  bind 
us  to  God  and  our  race.  My  friends,  have 
faith  in  the  child  ;  not  that  it  is  virtuous  and 
holy  at  birth ;  for  virtue  or  holiness  is  not, 
cannot  be  bom  with  us,  but  is  a  free  voluntary 
effort  of  a  being  who  knows  the  distinction 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  who,  if  tempted, 
adheres  to  the  right;  but  have  faith  in  the 
child  as  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  the 
good  and  the  true,  ad  having  a  conscience  to 
take  the  side  of  duty,  as  open  to  ingenuous 
motives  for  well-doing,  as  created  for  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  piety,  and  disinterested  love. 
Once  more,  you  must  have  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity, as  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  child, 
as  the  very  truth  fitted  to  enh'ghten,  interest, 
and  improve  the  human  being  in  the  first 
years  of  his  life.  It  is  the  property  of  our 
religion,  that,  whilst  it  stretches  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  mightiest  intellect,  it  contracts 
itself,  so  to  speak,  within  'the  limits  of  the 
narrowest ;  that,  whilst  it  furnishes  matter  of 
inexhaustible  speculadon  to  such  men  as 
Locke  and  Newton,  it  condescends  to  the 
ignorant  and  becomes  the  teacher  of  bat)es. 
Christianity  at  once  speaks  with  authority  in 
the  schools  of  the  learned,  and  enters  the 
nursery  to  instil  with  gentle  voice  celestial 
wisdom  into  the  ears  of  infancy.  And  this 
wonderful  property  of  our  religion  is  to  be 
explained  by  its  being  founded  on,  and 
answering  to,  the  primitive  and  most  uni- 
versal principles  of  human  nature.  It  reveals 
God  as  a  parent ;  and  the  first  sentltneht  which 
dawns  on  the  child  is  love  to  its  parents.  It 
enjoins  not  arbitrary  commands,  but  teaches 
the  everlasting  principles  of  dutv;  and  the 
sense  of  duty  begins  to  unfold  itself  in  the 
eariiest  stages  of  our  being.  It  speaks  of  a 
future  world  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  child- 
hood welcomes  the  idea  of-  angels,  of  spirits, 
of  the  vast,  the  wonderful,  the  unseen.  Above 
all,  Christianity  is  set  forth  in  the  life,  the 
history,  the  character  of  Jesus;  and  his  cha- 
racter, though  so  sublime,  is  still  so  real,  so 
genuine,  so  remarkable  for  simplicity,  and  so 
naturally  unfolded  amidst  the  common  scenes 
of  life,  that  it  is  seized  in  its  principal  features 
by  the  child  as  no  other  greatness  otcn  be. 
One  of  the  excellences  of  Qiristianity  is,  that 
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It  Is  not  an  abstruse  theory,  not  wrapped  up 
in  abstract  phrased;  but  taught  us  in  facts,  in 
narmtives.  It  laves,  nraves,  speaks,  and  acts 
before  our  eyes.  Christian  love  is  not  taught 
us  in  cold  precepts.  It  spealu  from  the  cross. 
So,  immortality  is  not  a  vague  promise.  It 
breaks  forth  like  the  morning  from  the  tomb 
near  Calvary.  It  becomes  a  glorious  reality 
in  the  person  of  the  rising  Savioiu-;  and  his 
ascension  opens  to  our  view  the  heaven  into 
whidi  he  enters.  It  is  this  historical  form  of 
our  religion  which  peculiarly  adapts  it  to 
childhood,  to  the  imagination  and  heart, 
which  open  first  in  childhood.  In  this  sense, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  rdigion  of  Christ, 
belongs  to  children.  Tl^is  you  must  feel. 
Believe  in  the  fitness  of  our  religion  for  those 
you  teach.  Feel  that  you  have  the  very 
mstrument  for  acting  on  the  young  mind,  that 
you  have  the  life-giving  word. 

II.  Having  considered  the  faith  in  which 
the  Sunday-school  should  be  founded,  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  consider  the  end,  the  great 
object,  which  should  be  proposed  and  kept 
steadily  in  view  by  its  friends.  To  work 
efficiently  and  usefully,  we  must  understand 
what  we  are  to  work  for.  In  proportion  as  an 
end  is  seen  dimly  and  unsteadily,  our  action 
wiU  be  vague,  uncertain,  and  our  energy 
wasted.  What,  then,  is  the  end  of  the  Sun- 
day-school ?  The  great  end  is,  to  awaken  the 
soul  of  the  pupil,  to  bring  his  understanding, 
conscience,  and  heart  into  earnest,  vigorous 
action  on  religious  and  moral  truth,  to  excite 
and  cherish  in  him  Spiritual  Life.  Inward 
life,  force,  activity,  this  it  must  be  our  aim  to 
call  forth  and  build  up  in  all  our  teachings  of 
the  young,  especially  in  religious  teaching. 
You  must  never  forget,  my  niends,  whether 
parents  or  Sunday-school  instructors,  what 
kmd  of  a  being  you  are  acting  upon.  Never 
forget  that  the  child  is  a  rational,  moral,  free 
being,  and  that  the  great  end  of  education  is 
to  awaken  rational  and  moral  energy  within 
him,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  free  choice  of  the 
right,  to  the  free  determination  of  himself  to 
truth  and  duty.  The  child  is  not  a  piece  of 
wax  to  be  moulded  at  another's  pleasure,  not 
a  stone  to  be  hewn  passively  into  any  shape 
which  the  caprice  and  interest  of  others  may 
dictate;  but  a  Uving,  thinking  being,  made 
to  act  from  principles  in  his  own  heart,  to 
distinguish  for  himself  between  good  and  evil, 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  to  forn^  himself, 
to  be  in  an  important  sense  the  author  of  his 
own  character,  the  determiner  of  his  own 
future  being.  This  most  important  view  of 
the  child  should  never  forsake  the  teacher. 
He  is  a  free  moral  agent,  and  our  end  should 
be  to  develop  such  a  being.  He  roust  not 
be  treated  as  if  he  were  unthinking  matter. 
You  can  make  a  house,  a  ship,  a  statue, 
without  its  own  consents    You  determine  the 


machines  which  you  form  wholly  by  ytmr 
own  will.  The  diild  has  a  will  as  wdl  as 
yourselves.  The  great  design  of  his  being  is, 
that  he  should  zci/rom  himself  and  om  him- 
self. He  can  understand  the  pofection  of  his 
nature,  and  is  created  that  he  may  accomplish 
it  from  free  choice,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  from 
his  own  deliberate  purpose. 

The  great  end  iu  religious  instructicm, 
whether  in  the  Sunday-school  or  family,  is. 
not  to  stamp  &mr  minds  irresistibly  on  the 
young,  but  to  stir  up  their  own ;  not  to  make 
them  see  with  our  eyes.*  but  to  kwkinqiiir- 
ingly  and  steadily  with  their  own ;  not  to  give 
them  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge,  bat  to 
inspire  a  fervent  love  of  truth ;  not  to  form 
an  outward  regularity,  but  to  touch  inward 
springs  ;  not  to  burden  the  memory,  but  to 
quicken  and  strengthen  the  power  of  thought; 
not  to  bind  them  by  ineradicable  prejudices 
to  our  particular  sect  or  peculiar  notions,  Init 
to  prepare  them  for  impartial,  conscientious 
judging  of  whatever  subjects  may,  in  (he 
ooiuse  of  Providence,  t>e  offered  to  their 
dedsion ;  not  to  impose  reUgion  upon  them 
in  the  form  of  arbitrary  rules,  which  rest  oo 
no  foundation  but  our  own  word  and  will,  but 
to  awaken  the  conscience,  the  moral  discern- 
ment, so  that  they  may  discern  and  approve 
for  themselves  what  is  everlastingly  right  and 
good  ;  not  to  tell  them  that  God  is  good,  bat 
to  help  them  to  see  and  feel  his  love  in  all  that 
He  does  within  and  around  them ;  not  to  teU 
them  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  but  to  open 
their  inward  eye  to  the  beauty  and  grealiieai 
of  his  character,  and  to  enkindle  aspiratkms 
after  a  kindred  virtue.  In  a  word,  the  great  ob* 
ject  of  all  schools  is  to  awaken  intellectual  and 
moral  life  in  the  child.  Life  is  the  great  thing 
to  be  sought  in  a  human  being.  Hitherto, 
most  religions  and  governments  have  beeo 
very  much  contrivances  for  extinguishing  Hfe 
in  the  human  soul.  Thanks  to  God,  we  live 
to  see  the  dawning  of  a  better  day. 

By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
are  never  to  give  our  children  a  command 
without  assigning  our  reasons,  or  an  optnioB 
without  stating  our  proofs.  They  muse  fdy 
on  us  in  the  first  instance  for  much  that  tfacy 
cannot  comprehend ;  but  I  mean  that  ow 
great  aim  in  controlling  them  must  be  to 
train^  them  to  control  themselves,  and  oar 
great  aim  in  giving  them  instruction  must  be 
to  aid  them  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  $at 
themselves.  As  far  as  possible.  tidigSoB 
should  be  adapted  to  their  minds  and  heaorts. 
We  should  teach  religion  as  we  do  nature. 
We  do  not  shut  up  our  children  framoutwant 
nature,  and  require  them  to  believe  m  die 
great  laws  of  the  Creator,  in  the  powecs  td 
light,  heat,  steam,  gravity,  on  ourv^3Rlalon^ 
We  put  them  in  the  presence  of  natufei.  WW 
delight  to  verify  what  "vf^  teach  them  of  Hlfr 
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miiiera],  animal,  and  vegetable  worlds,  by 
facts  placed  under  their  own  eyes.  \yp  en- 
courage them  to  observe  for  themselves,  and 
to  submit  to  experiment  what  they  hear. 
Now,  all  the  great  principles  of  morals  and 
religioa  may  be  illustrated  and  confirmed, 
like  the  great  laws  of  nature,  by  what  falls 
under  the  child's  own  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience. Indeed,  great  moral  and  religious 
truths  are  nearer  to  him  th^  the  principles  of 
natural  science.  The  germs  of  them  are  in 
the  souL  AU  the  elementary  ideas  of  God 
and  duty  and  love  and  happiness  come  to  him 
from  his  own  spiritual  powers  and  affections. 
Moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are  re- 
vealed to  him  in  bis  own  motives  of  action, 
and  in  the  motives  of  those  around  him. 
Faith  in  God  and  virtue  does  not  depend  on 
assertion  alone.  Religion  carries  its  own  evi- 
dence with  it  more  than  history  or  science. 
It  should  rest  more  on  the  soul's  own  con- 
sciousness, experience,  and  observation.  To 
wake  up  the  soul  to  a  clear,  afiectionate  per- 
ception of  the  reality  and  truth  and  greatness 
of  religion,  is  the  great  end  of  teaching. 

The  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools  is,  that 
they  wttl  fall  into  a  course  of  mechanical 
teaching,  that  they  will  give  religion  as  a 
lifeless  tradition,  and  not  as  a  quickening 
reality.  It  is  not  enough  to  use  words  con- 
v^n^  truth.  I'ruth  must  be  so  given  that 
the  mind  will  lay  hold  on,  will  recognize  it  as 
truth,  and  will  incorporate  it  with  itself.  The 
most  important  truth  may  lie  like  a  dead 
weight  on  the  mind,  just  as  the  most  whole- 
some food,  for  want  of  action  in  the  digestive 
oigaDS,  becomes  an  oppressive  load.  I  do  not 
tl&k  that  so  much  harm  is  done  by  giving 
error  ton  child,  as  by  giving  truth  in  a  lifeless 
Ibim.  What  is  the  misery  of  the  multitudes 
in  Christian  countries?  Not  that  they  dis- 
bdieve  Christjanity ;  not  that  they  hold  great 
errors ;  but  that  truth  lies  dead  within  them. 
They  use  the  most  sacred  words  without 
meaning.  They  hear  of  spiritual  realities, 
awinl  enough  to  raise  the  dead,  with  utter 
unconcern;  and  one  reason  of  this  insensi- 
bility is,  that  teaching  in  earlv  life  was  so 
OMschanical,  that  religion  was  lodged  in  the 
memory  and  the  unthinking  belief,  whilst  the 
veasoo  was  not  awakened,  nor  the  conscience 
oor  the  heart  moved.  According  to  the  com- 
moa  modes  of  instruction,  the  minds  of  the 
yoonST  become  worn  to  great  truths.  By 
nading  the  Scriptures  without  thought  or 
fiRfinff,  their  minds  are  dulled  to  its  most 
«^?irhTrg  and  sublime  passages;  and,  when 
onoe  a  passage  lies  dead  in  the  mind,  its 
mmicction  to  life  and  power  is  a  most  difii- 
cott  work.  Here  lies  the  great  danger  of 
SiBa<fai,3r-sdiooU.  Let  us  never  forget  that  their 
cad  is  to  awaken  life  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
otf  the  young. 


III.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools  to  accom- 
plish the  great  end  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  * 
and  this  may  seem  soon  settled.  Should  I 
ask  you  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  answer  would  be,  "The  Christian 
religion.  The  institution  is  a  Christian  one, 
and  has  for  its  end  the  communication  of 
Christian  truth."  I  acquiesce  in  the  answer ; 
but  the  question  then  comes,  "In  what  forms 
shall  the  religion  be  taught,  so  as  to  wake  up 
the  life  of  the  child  ?  Shall  a  catechism  be 
taught?"  I  say.  No.  A  catechism  is  a  ske- 
leton, a  dead  letter,  a  petrifaction.  Wantini; 
life,  it  can  give  none.  A  cold  abstraction,  it 
cannot  but  make  religion  repulsive  to  pupils 
whose  age  demands  that  truth  should  be  em- 
bodied, set  before  their  eyes,  bound  up  with 
real  life.  A  catechism,  by  being  systematical, 
may  give  a  certain  order  and  method  to  teach- 
ing; but  systems  of  theology  are  out  of  place 
in  Sunday-schools.  They  belong  to  the  end, 
not  the  beginning  of  religious  teaching.  Be- 
sides, they  are  so  generally  the  constructions 
of  human  ingenuity  rather  than  the  living 
forms  of  divine  wisdom  ;  they  give  such  un- 
due prominence  to  doctrines  which  have  been 
lifted  into  importance  only  by  the  accident  of 
having  been  made  matters  of  controvenv; 
they  so  often  sacrifice  common  sense,  the 
plain  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  to 
the  preservation  of  what  is  called  consis- 
tency ;  they  lay  such  fetters  on  teacher  and 
learner,  and  prevent  so  much  the  fre^  action 
of  the  minci  and  heart,  that  they  seldom 
enter  the  Sunday-school  but  to  darken  and 
mislead  it. 

The  Christian  religion  should  be  learned 
not  from  catechisms  and  systems,  but  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  from  that  part 
of  the  Scriptures  in  which  it  especially  resides, 
in  the  histories,  actions,  words,  sufferings, 
triumphs  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Gospels,  the 
Gospels,  these  should  be  the  text-book  of 
Sunday-schools.  They  are  more  adapted  to 
the  child  tlmn  any  other  part  of  Scripture. 
They  are  full  of  life,  reality,  beauty,  power, 
and  in  skilful  hands  are  fitted  above  all 
writing  to  awaken  spiritual  life  in  old  and 
young. 

The  Gospels  are  to  be  the  study  of  the 
Sunday-school  teacher,  and  of  all  who  teach 
the  young;  and  the  great  object  of  study 
must  be  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit  of  these 
divine  writings,  and,  above  all  things,  to 
comprehend  the  spirit,  character,  purpose, 


•  In.tlM  remarks  which  I  am  to  make  on  what  is  to  be 
taught  m  the  Sunday-school,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  tliis 
school  is  the  first  stage  of  a  course  of  rcl^ious  instruction, 
not  the  whole  course ;  that  it  pr<n>arcs  for,  but  does  not 
Inclnde  Bil>le  classes,  and  otlier  dosses  in  wlrich  the  most 
difficult  books  of  Scripture,  the  evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  a  sjrstem  of  moral  philoaoi^,  should 
b«uught. 
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motives,  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  Is  to  be 
the  great  study.  In  him,  his  religion  is  re- 
vealed as  nowhere  else.  Much  attention  is 
tiow  given,  and  properly  given,  by  teachers 
to  what  may  be  called  the  letter  of  the  Gos- 
pels, to  the  geography  of  the  country  where 
Christ  lived,  to  the  customs  to  which  he 
refers,  to  the  state  of  society  which  sur- 
rounded him.  This  knowledge  is  of  great 
utility.  We  should  strive  to  learn  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Jesus  was  placed  and  lived, 
as  thoroughly  as  those  of  our  own  times. 
We  should  study  the  men  among  whom  he 
lived,  their  opinions  and  passions,  their  hopes 
and  expectations,  the  sects  who  hated  and 
opposed  him,  the  superstitions  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  learned  and  the  multitude, 
and  strive  to  see  all  these  things  as  vividly  as 
if  we  had  lived  at  the  very  moment  of  Christ's 
ministry.  But  all  this  knowledge  is  to  be 
gained  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means 
of  bringing  us  near  to  Jesus,  of  letting  us  into 
the  secrets  of  his  mind,  of  revealing  to  us  his 
spirit  and  character,  and  of  bringing  out  the 
full  purpose  and  import  of  all  that  he  did 
and  said.  It  is  only  by  knowing  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  bom,  and  brought  up, 
and  lived,  and  died,  that  we  can  fully  com- 
prehend the  originality,  strength,  and  dignity 
of  his  character,  his  unborrowed,  self-sub- 
sisting excellence,  his  miraculous  love.  We 
have  very  few  of  us  a  conception  how  Jesus 
stood  alone  in  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  how 
unsustained  he  was  in  his  great  work,  how  he 
found  not  one  mind  to  comprehend  his  own, 
not  one  friend  to  sympathize  with  his  great 
purpose,  how  e\'ery  outward  influence  with- 
stood him ;  and,  for  want  of  this  conception, 
we  do  not  regard  Jesus  with  the  interest 
which  his  character  should  inspire. 

The  teachers  of  the  young  should  strive  to 
be  at  home  with  Jesus,  to  know  him  fami- 
liarly, to  form  a  clear,  vivid,  bright  idea  of 
him,  to  see  him  just  as  he  appeared  on  earth,  to 
see  him  in  the  vtxw  dress  in  which  he  mani- 
fested himself  to  the  men  of  his  age.  They 
should  follow  him  to  the  temple,  to  the  moun- 
tain top,  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee; 
and  should  understand  the  mixed  feelings  of 
the  crowd  around  him,  should  see  the  scowl  of 
the  Pharisee  who  listened  to  catch  hiswords  for 
some  matter  of  accusation,  the  imploring  look 
of  the  diseased  seeking  healing  from  his  words, 
the  gaze  of  wonder  among  the  ignorant,  and 
the  delighted,  affectionate,  reverential  eager- 
ness with  which  the  single-hearted  and  humble 
hi^ng  on  his  Ups.  Just  in  proportion  as  we 
can  place  ourselves  near  to  Christ,  his  wis- 
dom, love,  greatness  will  break  forth,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  bring  him  near  to  the  mind  of 
tlie  child. 

'rhe  tnuh  is,  that  few  of  us  apprehend 
vividly  the  circumstances  under  which  Jesus 


lived  and  taught,  and  therefore  much  of  the 
propriety,  beauty,  and  authority  of  his  charac- 
ter is  lost.  For  examj^le,  his  outward  coiKfi- 
tion  is  not  made  real  to  us.  The  pictures 
which  the  great  artists  have  left  us  ol  jesus 
have  helped  to  lead  us  astrav.  He  is  there 
seen  with  a  glory  ground  his  head,  and 
arrayed  in  a  robe  of  graoe  and  majesty. 
Now,  Jesus  was  a  poor  man ;  he  had  lived 
and  wrought  as  a  carpenter,  and  he  came  in 
the  dress  tommon  to  those  with  whom  he  had 
grown  up.  His  chosen  companions  were 
natives  of  an  obscure  province,  despised  for 
its  ignorance  and  rude  manners,  and  tlxy 
followed  him  in  the  garb  of  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  live  by  dailv  toil.  Such  was 
the  outward  condition  of  Jesus.  Such  was 
his  manifestation  to  a  people  burning  with 
expectation  of  a  splendid,  conquering  de- 
liverer ;  and  in  such  circumstances  he  spc^e 
with  an  authority  which  awed  both  high  and 
low.  In  learning  the  outward  drcunistances 
of  JeSus,  we  not  merely  satisfy  a  natural  curio- 
sity, but  obtain  a  help  towards  understandiDf 
bis  character  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion. 
His  condition  reveals  to  us  the  force  and  dig- 
nity of  his  mind,  whkh  could  dispense  with 
the  ordinary  means  of  Inspiring  respect.  It 
shows  the  deep  sympathy  of  Christ  with  the 
poor  of  our  race,  for  among  these  he  chose  to 
live.  It  speaScs  condemnation  to  those  who^ 
professing  tobelie\'c  in  Christ,  separate  them- 
selves from  the  multitude  of  men  because  of 
the  accident  of  wealth,  and  attach  ideas  of 
superiority  to  dress  and  show.  From  thii 
illustration  you  may  learn  the  importance  of 
being  acquainted  with  every  part  of  Chrat's 
history,  with  his  common  life,  as  well  as  his 
more  solemii  actions  and  teachings.  Every- 
thing relating  to  him  breathes  instruction,  and 
gives  the  teacher  k  power  over  the  mind  of 
the  child. 

The  Gospels  must  be  the  great  study  to  the 
Sunday-school  teacher.  Many,  when  tBey 
hear  of  stu^^ing  the  New  Testament,  imagine 
that  they  must  examine  commentators  to  an- 
derstand  better  the  difficult  texts,  the  dafk 
passages  in  that  book.  I  mean  something 
very  different.  Strive,  indeed,  to  clear  up  as 
far  as  you  can  the  obscure  portions  of  Christ'4 
teaching.  There  are  texts  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  connection  with  fpr^oHed 
circumstances  of  the  time,  are  now  oif  tocW* 
tain  meaning.  But  do  not  think  that  ^ 
most  important  truths  of  Christianity  «rt 
locked  up  in  tlwse  dark  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  the  daifc, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  plain.  portioRl 
of  Scripture.  Perhaps  the  highest  use  <j| 
e.xaminmg  difficult  texts  is  to  discover  their 
harmony  with  those  that  are  clear.  Thfe 
parts  of  the  Gospel  which  the  Sunday-St4»oo4 
teacher  should  most  study  af^  thoac  \vl*ich 
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Deed  no  great  elucidation  from  criticism,  the  plunged  Into  an  abyss  of  darkness,  Jesus 
parables,  the  miracles,  the  actions,  the  suffer-  becomes  to  me  the  most  unintelligible  .being 
mg",  the  prayers,  the  tears  of  Jesus ;  and  these  in  the  universe.  God  I  can  know.  Man  I 
are  to  be  studied  that  the  teacher  may  learn  can  understand.  But  Christ,  as  described  in 
the  spirit,  the  soul  of  Christ,  may  come  near  human  creeds,  a  compound  being,  at  once 
to  that  wonderful  being,  may  learn  the  greal  man  and  God,  a^  once  infinite  in  wisdom 
purpose  to  which  he  was  devoted,  the  affec-  and  ignorant  of  innumerable  truths,  and  who 
tions  which  overflowed  his  heart,  the  depth  and  is  so  united  with  two  other  persons  as  to 
eypansivene^s  of  his  love,  the  profoundness  make  with  them  one  mind,  Christ  so  rcpre- 
of  his  wisdom,  the  unconquerable  strength  of  sented  baffles  all  ray  faculties.  1  cannot  l.iy 
his  trust  in  God.*  The  character  of  Christ  hold  on  him.  My  weak  intellect  is  wiiolly 
is  the  sum  of  his  religion.  It  is  the  clearest,  at  fault ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  child's 
the  most  beautifid  manifestation  of  the  cha-  intellect  can  better  apprehend  him.  This 
racter  of  God,  far  more  clear  and  touching  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
than  all  the  teachings  of  nature.  It  is  also  I'rinhy.  It  destroys  thQ  reality,  the  distinct- 
the  brightest  revelation  to  us  of  the  Moral  ness,  the  touching  nearness  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Perfection  which  his  precepts  enjoin,  of  dis-  It  gives  him  an  air  of  fiction,  and  has  done 
interested  love  to  God  and  man,  of  faithful-  more  than  all  things  to  prevent  a  true,  deep 
ness  to  principle,  of  fearlessness  in  duty,  of  acquaintance  with  him,  with  his  spirit,  with 
superiority  to  the  world,  of  delight  in  the  the  workings  of  his  mind,  with  the  sublimity 
Good  and  the  True.  The  expositions  of  the  of  his  virtue.  It  has  thrown  a  glare  over  him, 
Christian  virtues  in  all  the  volumes  of  all  under  which  thp  bright  and  beautiful  features 
ages,  are  cold  and  dark  compared  with  the  of  his  character  have  been  very  much  con- 
genial light  and  the  warm  coloiu-ing  in  which    cealcd. 

Christ's  character  sets  before  us  the  spirit  of  PVom  what  I  have  said,  you  see  what  I  sup- 
his  religion,  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  pose  the  Sunday-school  teacher  is  to  learn  and 

The  gjeat  work,  then,  of  the  Sunday-school  teach.  It  is  the  Christian  religion  as  unfolded 
teacher  is  to  teach  Christ,  and  to  teach  him  in  the  plainest  portions  of  the  Gospel.  Before 
not  as  set  forth  in  creeds  and  human  systems,  leaving  this  topic,  I  wish  to  offer  some  remarks, 
but  as  living  and  moving  in  the  simple  his-  which  may  prevent  all  xnisapprehe;ision  of  what 
tories  of  the  Evangelists.  Christ  is  to  be  I  have  said.  I  have  spoken  against  teaching 
taught ;  and  by  this  I  mean,  not  any  mystical  Christianity  to  children  as  a  system.  \  have 
doctrine  about  his  nature,  not  the  doctrine  of  spoken  of  the  inj^dequacy  of  catechisms.  In 
tlie  Trinity,  but  the  ^irit  of  Christ,  breathing  thus  speaking,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher 
(brth  in  all  that  he  said  and  all  that  he  did.  shall  have  nothing  systematic  in  his  know- 
Wc  should  seek  that  the  child  should  know  ledge.  Fjy  from  %  He  must  not  satisfy 
his  heavenly  friend  and  Saviour  with  the  dis-  himself  with  studying  separate  actions,  words, 
(inctness  with  which  he  knows  an  earthly  and  miracles  of  Jesus.  He  must  look  at 
friend ;  and  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  given  Christ's  history  and,  teaching  as  a  whole, 
by  teaclidng  him  dark  notions  about  Christ,  and  observe  the  great  features  of  his  truth 
which  have  perplexed  and  convulsed  the  and  goodness,  the  grand  characteristics  of  liis 
church  for  ages.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  system,  and  in  this  way  learn  what  great  im- 
seems  to  me  only  fitted  to  throw  a  mistiness  pressions  he  must  strive  to  make  on  the  child, 
over  Christ,  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  by  the  particular  facts  and  precepts  which 
our  understanding  and  hearts.  When  I  am  each  lesson  presents.  There  ought  to  be  a 
told  that  Jfesus  Christ  is  the  second  person  in  unity  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  His  in- 
the  Trinity,  one  of  three  persons,  who  con-  slructions  must  not  be  loose  fragments,  but 
stitute  one  God,  one  Inhnite  mind,   I  am   be  bound  together  by  great  views.    Perliaps 

you  may  ask,  what  are  these  great,  views  of 
•  .    Christianity,  which  pervade  it  throughout,  and 

3J  \  to  which  the  mind  of  the  learner  must  be 

dT  -   continually  turned  ?    There  are  three,  which 

g  »    seem  to  me  especially  prominent,  the  Spiritu- 

l!3  I   ality  of  the  religion,  its  Disinterestedness,  and, 

gt  t    lastly,  the  vaslness,  the  Infinity  of  its  Prospects. 

3  '       Thefirstgreatfeatiu-e  of  Christianity  which 

sA  I    should  be  brought  out  continually  to  the  child, 

is  its  Spirituality.  Christ  is  a  spiritual  deliverer. 

His  salvation  is  inward.     This  great  truth 
^  L    cannot  be  loo  much   insisted  on.      Christ's 

SB  r    salvation  is  within.    The  evils  from  which  he 

^  J   comes  to  release  us  are  inward.    The  felicity 

n  which  he  came  to  give  is  inward,  and  thcrc- 


Mi  I    His  salvation  is  inward.     This  great  truth 

!•  '    rnnnnt  he  loo  much   insisted  ou.      Chris*'" 

The  evils  from  which 
;  are  inward.  The  felic 
g^ve  is  inward,  and  the 
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foie  cverUttting.  Carry,  then,  your  pupils  into 
themselves.  Awake  in  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  consciousness  of  their  spiritual  nature, 
of  the  infinite  riches  which  are  locked  up  in 
reason,  in  conscience,  in  the  power  of  know- 
ing God,  loving  goodness,  and  practising  duty; 
and  use  all  the  history  and  teachings  of  Clu-ist, 
to  set  him  before  them  as  the  fountain  of  life 
and  light  to  their  souls.  For  example,  when' 
his  reign,  kingdom,  power,  authority,  throne, 
are  spoken  of.  guard  them  against  attaching 
an  outward  import  to  these  words ;  teach  them 
that  they  mean  not  an  outward  empire,  but 
the  purifying,  elevating  influence  of  his  cha- 
racter, truth,  spirit,  on  the  human  mind.  Use 
all  bis  miracles  as  types,  emblems,  of  a 
spiritual  salvation.  When  your  pupils  read 
of  his  givmg  sight  to  the  blind,  let  them  see 
in  this  a  manifestation  of  his  character  as  the 
Light  of  the  worid ;  and,  in  the  joy  of  the 
individual  whose  eyes  were  op^ed  from  per- 
petual night  on  the  beauty  of^  nature,  let  them 
see  a  figure  of  the  happiness  of  the  true  dis- 
ciple, who,  by  following  Christ,  is  brought  to 
the  vision  of  a  more  glorious  luminary  than 
the  sun.  and  of  a  more  majestic  and  enduring 
universe  than  material  worlds.  When  the 
precepts  of  Christ  are  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation, turn  the  mind  of  the  child  to  their 
spiritual  import.  Let  him  see  that  the  worth 
of  the  action  lies  in  the  principle,  motive, 
purpose,  from  which  it  springs;  that  love 
to  God,  not  outward  worship,  and  love  to 
man,  not  outward  deeds,  are  the  very  essence, 
soul,  centre  of  the  Christian  law.  Turn  his 
attention  to  the  singular  force  and  boldness 
of  language  in  which  Tesus  calls  to  rise  above 
the  bodv  and  the  world,  above  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  the  senses,  above  wealth  and 
show,  above  every  outward  good.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  Chris- 
tianity, do  not  speak  as  if  goodness  were  to 
be  sought  and  sm  shunned  for  their  outward 
consequences ;  but  express  your  deep  convic- 
tion that  goodness  is  its  own  reward,  worth 
infinitely  more  than  all  outward  recompense, 
and  that  sin  is  its  own  curse,  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  on  its  own  account  than  a  burning 
hell.  When  God  is  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, do  not  spend  all  your  strength  in 
talking  of  what  He  has  made  around  you ; 
do  not  point  the  young  to  his  outward  works 
as  his  chief  manifestations.  Lead  them  to 
think  of  Him  as  revealed  in  their  own  minds, 
as  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  as  more  inti- 
mately present  with  their  souls  than  with  the 
sun,  and  teach  them  to  account  as  his  best 
gifts,  not  outward  possessions,  but  the  silent 
influences  of  his  Spirit,  his  communications  of 
light  to  their  minds,  of  warmth  and  elevation 
to  their  feelings,  and  of  force  to  their  reso- 
lution of  well-doing.  Let  the  spirituality  of 
Christianity  sHInc  forth  In  all  your  teachings. 


Let  the  young  see  how  superior  Jesus  was  to 
outward  things,  how  he  looked  down  on 
wealth  and  show  as  below  his  notice,  how  he 
cared  nothing  for  outward  distinctions,  how 
the  beggar  by  the  road-side  received  fhwn 
him  marks  of  deeper  interest  than  Pilate  on 
his  judgment-seat  or  Herod  on  his  throne, 
how  he  looked  only  at  the  huntan  snrit  and 
sought  nothing  but  its  recovery  and  me. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Spirituality  of  Chris* 
tianity.  The  next  great  feature  of  the  reli- 
non  to  be  constantly  set  before  the  child  is 
Its  disinterestedness.  The  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  generous  affection.  NotWng  so 
distinguishes  it  as  generosity.  Disinterested 
love  not  only  breaks  out  in  separate  teachings 
of  Christ ;  it  spreads  like  the  broad  light  of 
heaven  over  the  whole  religion.  Every  pre- 
cept is  but  an  aspect—an  expression  of  gene- 
rous love.  This  prompted  every  word,  guided 
every  step,  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  life  of  his 
ministry;  it  warmed  his  heart  in  death;  it 
flowed  out  with  his  heart's  blood.  The  pupil 
should  be  constantly  led  to  see  and  feel  this 
divine  spirit  pervading  the  religioru  The 
Gospels  should  be  used  to  inspire  him  with 
reverence  for  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  with 
aversion  to  everything  narrow  and  mean.  Let 
him  learn  that  he  is  not  to  live  for  himself; 
that  he  has  a  heart  to  be  given  to  God  and 
to  his  fellow-creatures;  that  he  is  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  not  in  a  mercenaiy  spirit,  but 
from  gratitude,  filial  love,  and  from  sincere 
delight  in  goodness;  that  he  is  to  prepare 
himself  to  toil  and  suffer  for  his  race.  The 
cross — that  emblem  of  self-sacrifice,  that 
highest  form  of  an  all-surrendering  lov^^is 
to  be  set  before  him  as  the  standard  of  his 
religion,  the  banner  under  which  he  is  to 
live.  and.  if  God  so  require,  to  die. 

There  is  one  other  great  featiuv  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  is  the  vastness,  the  infinity  of 
its  prospects.  This  was  revealed  in  the  whole 
life  of  Jesus.  In  all  that  he  said  we  see  his  mind 
possessed  with  the  thought  of  being  ordained 
to  confer  an  infinite  good.  That  teacher 
knows  little  of  Christ  who  does  not  see  him 
filled  with  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
author  of  an  everlasting  salvation  and  happi- 
ness to  the  human  race.  "  I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life.  He  that  believethonme 
shall  never  see  death."  Such  was  his  lan- 
guage, and  such  never  fell  before  from  humaa 
lips.  When  I  endeavour  to  bring  to  my  mind 
the  vast  hopes  which  inspired  him  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words,  and  his  joy  at  Che  anti- 
cipation of  the  immortal  fruits  whieh  his  life 
and  death  were  to  yield  to  our  race,  I  fed 
how  little  his  character  is  yet  understood  by 
those  who  think  of  Jesus  as  a  man  of  s<MT(Mr» 
borne  down  habitually  by  a  load  of  gtieC 
Constantly  lead  your  pupils  to  observe  MMf 
real,  deep,  and  Vivid  was  the  impressioo  oA 
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(be  mind  of  Jesus  of  that  future,  everlasting 
life  which  he  came  to  bestow.  Speak  to  them 
of  the  happiness  with  which  he  looked  on  all 
faimian  rirtue,  as  being  a  ^rm  which  was  to 
unfold  for  ever,  a  fountam  of  living  water 
which  was  to  spring  up  into  immortality,  a 
love  which  was  to  expand  through  all  ages 
and  to  embrace  the  universe.  It  is  through 
the  mind  of  Christ,  living,  as  it  did.  in  a 
higher  world,  that  they  can  best  comprehend 
the  reality  and  vastness  of  the  pro^iects  of 
the  human  soul. 

Such  are  the  three  great  features  of  the 
religion  which  the  teacher  should  brine  most 
ftctfaenily  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  In 
these.  OS  in  all  my  preceding  remarks,  you 
perceive  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the 
character  of  Cfhrist,  as  the  great  means  of 
giving  spiritual  light  and  life  to  the  mind. 
The  Gospels,  in  which  he  is  placed  before  us 
so  vividly,  are  in  truth  the  chief  repositories 
of  dhrine  wisdom.  The  greatest  productions 
of  human  genius  have  little  quickening  power 
in  comparison  with  these  -simple  narratives, 
in  reading  the  Gospels.  I  feel  myself  in  pre- 
sence of  one  who  speaks  as  man  never  spake; 
whose  voice  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  who  speaks 
with  a  tone  of  reality  and  authority  altogether 
his  own ;  who  speaks  of  God  as  conscious  of 
his  immediate  presence,  as  enjoying  with  him 
the  intimacy  of  an  only  Son  ;  and  who  speaks 
of  heaven  as  most  familiar  with  the  higher 
states  of  being.  Great  truths  come  from 
Jesus  with  a  simplicity,  an  ease,  showing  how 
deeply  they  pervaded  and  possessed  his  mind. 
No  books  astonish  me  like  the  Gospels. 
Jesus,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  more  extra- 
ordinary being  than  imagination  has  feigned, 
and  3ret  bis  character  has  an  impress  of  nature, 
consistency,  truth,  never  surpassed.  You  liavo 
an  seen  portraits  which,  as  soon  as  seen,  you 
felt  to  be  likenesses,  so  living  were  they,  so 
natural,  so  true.  Such  is  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  Gospels.  I  believe 
that  you  or  I  could  lift  mountains  or  create  a 
work!  as  easily  as  fanaticism  or  imposture 
could  have  created  such  a  character  and  his- 
tory as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  read  the 
Gospels  for  years,  and  seldom  read  them  now 
witlu>at  gaining  some  new  or  more  striking 
view  of  toe  great  teacher  and  deliverer  whom 
f^yef  portray.  Of  all  books,  they  deserve 
most  the  studv  of  youth  and  age.  Happy 
the  Sunday-school  in  which  thor  spirit  is 
revealed  1 

But  I  have  not  yet  said  everything  in 
lavour  of  them  as  the  great  sources  of  in- 
stroction.  I  have  said  that  the  Christian 
reUgion  is  to  be  taught  from  the  Gospels. 
This  is  their  great,  but  not  their  only  use. 
Much  incidental  instruction  is  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  There  are  two  great  subjects  on 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  give  to  the  young 


the  light  they  can  receive,  human  nature  and 
human  life  ;  and  on  these  points  the  Gospels 
furnish  occasions  of  much  useful  teachmg. 
They  give  us  not  only  the  life  and  character 
of  Christ,  but  place  him  before  us  in  the 
midst  of  human  beings  and  of  human  afiairs. 
Peter,  the  ardent,  the  confident,  the  false,  the 
penitent  Peter;  the  affectionate  John ;  the 
treacherous  Judas,  selling  his  Master  for  gold ; 
Mary,  the  mother,  at  the  cross  ;  Mary  Mag- 
dalen at  the  tomb;  the  woman,  who  had  been 
a  sinner,  bathine  his  feet  with  tears,  and 
wiping  them  witn  the  hair  of  her  head ; — 
what  revelations  of  the  human  soul  are  these ! 
Wliat  depths  of  our  nature  do  they  lay  open ! 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  masters 
of  painting  have  drawn  their  chief  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament;  so  full  is  this 
volume  of  the  most  powerful  and  touching 
exhibitions  of  human  character.  And  how 
much  instruction  does  this  book  convey  in 
regard  to  life  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  soul  I 
I  do  not  know  a  more  affecting  picture  of 
human  experience  than  the  simple  narrative 
of  Luke  :— •*  When  Jesus  came  nigh  to  the 
city,  behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried 
out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was 
a  widow;  and  much  people  of  the  city  was 
with  her."  The  Gospels  show  us  fellow- 
beings  in  all  varieties  of  condition,  the 
blind  man,  the  leper,  the  rich  young  ruler, 
the  furious  multitude.  They  give,  practical 
views  of  life,  which  cannot  be  too  early  im- 
pressed. They  show  us,  in  the  history  of 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  that  true  greatness 
may  be  found  in  the  humblest  ranks,  and 
that  goodness,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
eminent,  exposes  itself  to  hatred  and  re- 
proach, so  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds, 
if  we  would  be  faithful,  to  encounter  shame 
and  loss  for  God  and  dutv.  In  truth,  all  the 
variety  of  wisdom  which  youth  needs  may 
be  extracted  from  these  writings.  The  Gos- 
pels, then,  are  to  be  the  great  study  of  the 
Sunday-school. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  what  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  without  re- 
peating what  I  have  said  of  the  chief  danger 
of  this  institution.  T  refer  to  the  danger  of 
mechanical  teaching,  by  which  the  young 
mind  becomes  worn,  deadened  to  the  greatest 
truths.  The  Gospels,  life-^ving  as  they  are, 
may  be  rendered  wholly  moperative  by  the 
want  of  life  in  the  instructor.  So  great  is  my 
dread  of  tame,  mechanical  teaching,  that  I 
am  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  question 
the  utility  of  Sunday-schools.  We  Protes- 
tants, in  our  zeal  for  the  Bible,  are  apt  to 
foiget  that  the  very  commonness  of  the  ooolc. 
tends  to  impair  its  power,  that  familiarity 
breeds  indifl'erence.  and  that  no  book,  there- 
fore, requires  such  a  living  power  in  the 
teacher.    He  must  bevrare  lest  he  make  the 
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Gospels  trite  by  too  frequent  repetition.  It 
will  often  be  best  for  him  to  assist  his  pupils 
in  extracting  the  great  principle  of  truth 
involved  in  a  precept,  parable,  or  action  of 
Jesus,  and  to  make  this  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, without  further  reference  to  the 
text  by  which  it  was  suggested.  If  he  can 
lead  them,  by  fit  questions,  to  find  this  prin- 
ciple in  their  own  consciousness  and  expe^ 
rience,'  in  their  own  moral  judgments  and 
feelings,  and  to  discover  how  it  should  be 
iippUed  to  their  characters  and  brought  out 
in  thctr  common  h'ves,  he  will  not  only 
convey  the  most  important  instruction,  but 
will  give  new  vividness  and  interest  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  deeper  conviction  of  their 
truth,  by  showing  how  congenial  they  are 
with  human  nature,  and  how  intimately  con- 
nected with  human  affairs  and  with  real  hfe. 
Let  nie  also  mention,  as  another  means  of 

Ereser\ing  the  Scriptures  from  degradation 
Y  too  frequent  handling,  that  extracts  from 
biography,  history,  natural  science,  fitted  to 
make  religious  impressions,  should  be  occa- 
sionally introduced  into  the  Sunday-school. 
Such  seems  to  me  the  instruction  which  th^ 
ends  of  this  institution  require. 

IV.  We  have  now  seen  what  is  to  be  taught 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  question  now 
comes,  How  shall  it  be  taught  ?  This  is  my 
last  head,  and  not  the  least  important.  On 
the  manner  of  teaching,  how  much  depends  I 
I  fear  it  is  not  sufficiently  studied  by  Sunday- 
school  instructors.  They  meet  generally,  and 
ought  regularly  to  meet,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  theu:  tasks.  But  their  object  commonly  is 
to  learn  what  they  are  to  teach,  rather  than 
h<nv  to  teach  it;  but  the  last  requires  equal 
attention  with  the  first,  I  had  almost  said 
more.  From  deficiency  in  this,  we  sometimes 
see  that  an  instructor,  profoundly  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  is  less  successful  in  teaching 
than  another  of  comparatively  superficial  ac- 
quisitions; he  knows  much,  but  does  not  know 
the  way  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart.  The 
same  truth  which  attracts  and  impresses  from 
one  man's  lips  repels  from  another.  At  the 
meeting  of  tlie  Sunday-school  teachers,  it  is  not 
enough  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  portion  of 
Scripture  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
next  lesson  ;  it  is  more  important  to  select 
from  it  the  particular  topics  which  are  adapted 
to  the  pupil's  comprehension,  and  still  more 
necessary  to  inquire  under  what  lights  or  as- 
pects they  may  be  brought  to  bis  view,  so  as 
to  arrest  attention  and  reach  the  heart.  A 
principal  end  in  the  meeting  of  teachers 
should  be  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching,  tbQ 
way  of  approach  to  the  youthful  mind. 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  vrill  of  course 
be  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  pupil.  It  is  in 
vain  that  you  have  his  body  in  the  school- 
room if  his  mind  is  wandering  beyond  it,  or 


refuses  to  fasten  itself  on  the  topic  of  dfe- 
course.  In  common  schools  attention  is  fixed 
by  a  severe  discipline,  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  Sunday-schools.  Of  course  the 
teacher  must  aim  to  secure  it  by  a  moral  influ- 
ence over  the  youthful  mind. 

As  the  first  means  of  establishing  an  influ- 
encte  over  the  young,  I  would  say,  you  inu«»t 
love  them.  Nothing  attracts  like  love.  Chil- 
dren are  said  to  be  shrewd  physiognomists,  and 
read  as  by  instinct  our  feelings  in  our  coun- 
tenances ;  they  know  and  ate  dravm  to  their 
friends.  I  recently  asked  bow  a  singularly 
successful  teacher  in  religion  obtained  nis  re- 
markable ascendency  over  the  young.  The 
reply  was,  that  his  whole  intercourse  e3q>ressed 
affection.     His  secret  was  a  sincere  love. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  to  awaken  in  the 
young  an  interest  in  what  you  teach,  you  must 
take  an  interest  in  it  yourselves.  You  must 
not  only  understand,  but  feel,  the  truth. 
Your  manner  must  have  the  natural  animation 
which  always  accompanies  a  work  into  wbidb 
our  hearts  enter.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
chief  qualifications  of  a  Sunday-school  teac^r 
is  religious  sensibility.  Old  and  jooxi'g  axe 
drawn  by  a  natural  earnestness  of  manner. 
Almost  any  subject  mav  be  made  interesting, 
if  the  teacher  will  but  throw  into  it  his  soul. 

Another  important  rule  is.  Let  your  teach- 
ing be  intelligible.  Children  will  not  hsten  to 
words  which  excite  no  ideas,  or  only  Ta^ue 
and  misty  conceptions.  Speaik  to  them  in  the 
familiar,  simple  language  of  commotl  life,  and 
if  the  lesson  have  ditficult  terms,  define  them. 
Children  love  light,  not  darkness.  Choose 
topics  of  convereation  to  which  their  fiiinds 
are  equal,  and  pass  from  one  to  another  bj* 
steps  which  the  young  can  follow.  Be  clear, 
and  you  will  do  much  towards  being  interest- 
ing teachers. 

Another  suggestion  is,  Teach  much  by 
questions.  These  stimulate,  stir  up  the  young 
mind,  and  make  it  its  own  teacher.  They 
encourage  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  habit  of 
thought.  Questions,  skilfully  proposed,  tura 
the  child  to  his  own  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience, and  will  often  draw  out  from  bis 
own  soul  the  truth  which  you  wish  to  iropan ; 
and  no  lesson  is  so  well  learned  as  that  wlucb 
a  man  or  a  child  teaches  himself. 

Again.  Teach  graphically  where  you  can. 
That  is,  when  you  are  discoursing  of  vtj 
narrative  of  Scripture,  or  relating  an  incident 
from  other  sources,  try  to  sfeize  its  great  points 
and  to  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  your  pupils. 
Cultivate  the  power  of  descriptioiL  A  story 
well  told,  and  in  which  the  most  important 
particulars  asx  brought  out  id  a  strong  Ught» 
not  only  fixes  attention,  but  often  canies  a 
truth  farthest  into  the  souL 

Another  rule  is.  Lay  the  chief  stress  on 
what  is  most  important  in  religion.    Do  not 
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conduct  the  child  over  the  Gospels  as  over  a 
dead  level.  Seize  on  the  great  points,  the 
great  ideas.  Do  not  confound  the  essential 
and  the  unessential,  or  insist  with  the  same 
earnestness  on  grand,  comprehensive,  life- 
giving  truths,  and  on  disputable  articles  of 
feith.  Immense  injury  is  done  by  teaching 
doubtful  or  secondary  doctrines  as  if  they 
were  the  weightiest  matters  of  Christianity; 
for,  as  time  rolls  over  the  child,  and  his  mind 
imfotds,  he  discovers  that  one  and  another 
dogma,  which  he  was  taught  to  regard  as 
fundamental,  is  uncertain,  if  not  false,  and  bis 
scepticism  Is  apt  to  spread  from  this  weak 
point  over  the  whole  Christian  system.  Make 
It  your  aim  to  fix  in  your  pupils  the  grand 
principles  in  which  the  essence  of  Christianity 
consists,  and  which  all  time  and  experience 
ser\'e  to  cOnSrm  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  you  will 
open  the  mind  to  all  truth  as  fast  as  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  course  of  Providence. 

Another  rule  is.  Carry  a  cheerful  spirit  into 
religious  teaching.  Do  not  merely  speak  of 
Christianity  as  the  only  fountain  of  happiness. 
Let  your  tones  and  words  bear  witness  to  its 
poignant,  cheering  influence.  Youth  is  the 
age  of  joy  and  hope,  and  notliing  repels  it 
more  than  gloom.  Do  not  array  religion  in 
terror.  Do  not  make  God  a  painful  thought 
by  speaking  of  Him  as  present  only  to  see  and 
punish  sm.  Speak  of  liis  fatherly  interest  in 
the  young  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  beaming 
eye,  and  encourage  their  filial  approach  and 
prayers.  On  this  part,  however,  you  must 
beware  of  sacrificing  truth  to  the  desire  of 
winning  your  pupil.  Truth,  truth  in  her 
severest  as  well  as  mildest  forms,  must  be 
placed  before  the  young.  Do  not,  to  attract 
them  to  duty,  represent  it  as  a  smooth  and 
flowery  path.  Do  not  tell  them  that  they  can 
become  good,  excellent,  generous,  holy,  with- 
out effort  and  pain.  Teach  them  that  the 
sacrifice  of  self-will,  of  private  interest,  and 
pleasure,  to  others'  rights  and  happiness,  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  to  the  will  of  God, 
is  the  very  essence  of  piety  and  goodness. 
But  at  the  same  time  teach  them  that  there  is 
a  pure,  calm  joy,  an  inward  peace,  in  sur- 
rendering everything  to  duty,  which  can  be 
found  in  no  selfish  success.  Help  them  to 
s^pathlze  with  the  toils,  pains,  sacrifices  of 
the  philanthropist,  the  martyr,  the  patriot, 
and  inspire  contempt  of  fear  and  peril  in 
adberirtjj  to  truth  and  God. 

1  wfll'add  one  more  rule.  Speak  of  duty, 
oC  rdigion,  as  something  real,  just  as  you 
speak  of  the  interests  of  this  life.  Do  not 
^eaft  as  if  you  were  repeating  words  received 
ftom  tradition,  but  as  if  you  were  talking  of 
tilings  which  you  have  seen  and  known. 
iHfotning  attracts  old  and  yoimg  more  than  a 
tone  of  reality,  the  natural  tone  of  strong 
conviction.    Speak  to  them  of  God  as  a  real 


being,  of  heaven  as  a  real  state,  of  duty 
as  a  real  obhgation.  Let  them  see  that  you 
regard  Christianity  as  intended  to  bear  on 
real  and  common  life,  that  you  expect  every 
principle  which  you  teach  to  be  acted  out,  to 
be  made  a  rule  in  the  concerns  of  every  day. 
Show  the  application  of  Christianity  to  the 
familiar  scenes  and  pursuits  of  life.  Bring  it 
out  to  them  as  the  Great  Reality.  So  teach, 
and  you  will  not  teach  in  vain. 

I  have  thus  set  before  you  the  principles  on 
which  Sunday-schools  should  rest,  and  by 
which  they  should  be  guided.  If  they  shall 
in  any  degree  conform  to  these  principles — 
and  1  trust  they  will — ^you  cannot,  my  friends, 
cherish  them  with  too  much  care.  Their 
purpose  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  strongly. 
Their  end  is  the  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  and  this  is  the  most  press- 
ing concern  of  our  times.  In  all  times, 
indeed,  it  has  strong  claims;  but  it  was 
never,  perhaps,  so  important  as  now,  and 
never  could  its  neglect  induce  such  fearful 
consequences.  The  present  is  a  season  of 
great  peril  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  remarkable  development 
of  human  power,  activity,  and  freedom.  The 
progress  of  science  has  given  men  a  new 
control  of  nature,  and  in  this  way  has  opened 
new  sources  of  wealth  and  multiplied  the 
means  of  indulgence,  and  in  an  etjual  degree 
multiplied  temptations  to  worldliness,  cu- 
pidity, and  crime.  Our  times  are  still  more 
distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
innovation.  Old  institutions  and  usages,  the 
old  restraints  on  the  young,  have  been  broken 
down.  Men  of  all  conditions  and  ages  think, 
speak,  write,  act,  with  a  freedom  unknown 
before.  Our  times  have  their  advantages. 
But  we  must  not  hide  from  ourselves  our 
true  position.  This  increase  of  power  and 
freedom,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  tends,  in  . 
the  first  instance,  to  unsettle  moral  principles, 
to  give  to  men's  minds  a  restlessness,  a  want 
of  stability,  a  wildness  of  opinion,  an  extra- 
vagance of  desire,  a  bold,  rash,  reckless 
spirit.  Tliese  are  times  of  great  moral  dnnger. 
C5utward  restraints  are  removed  to  an  unpre- 
cedented degree,  and  ponsequently  there  is  a 
need  of  inward  restraint,  of  the  controllmg' 
power  of  a  pure  religion,  beyond  what  was 
ever  known  before.  The  principles  of  the 
young  are  exposed  to  fearful  assaults,  and 
they  need  to  be  fortified  with  peculiar  core. 
Temptations  throng  on  the  rising  generation 
with  new  violence,  and  the  power  to  with- 
stand them  must  be  proportionably  increased. 
Society  never  needed  such  zealous  efforts, 
such  tmslumbering  watchfulness  for  its  safety, 
as  at  this  moment ;  and  without  £aithfulness 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  good  men,  its 
bright  prospects  may  be  turned  into  gloom. 

Sunday-schools  belong  to  this  period  of 
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society.  Tbcy  grow  naturally  from  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge,  in  consequence  of 
which  more  are  qualified  to  teach  than  in 
former  times,  and  they  are  suited  to  pre- 
pare the  young  for  the  severe  trials  which 
await  them  in  life.  As  such  let  them  be 
cherished.  The  great  question  for  parents 
to  ask  is,  how  they  may  strengthen  their 
children  against  temptation,  how  they  can 
implant  in  them  principles  of  duty,  pur- 
poses of  virtue,  which  will  withstand  all 
storms,  and  which  will  grow  up  into  all 
that  is  generous,  just,  beautiful,  and  holy  in 
feeling  and  action.  The  question  how  your 
children  may  prosper  most  in  life  should  be 
secondary.  Give  them  force  of  character, 
and  you  give  them  more  than  a  fortune. 
Give  them  pure  and  lofty  principles,  and  you 
give  them  more  than  thrones.  Instil  into 
them  Christian  benevolence  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  you  enrich  them  more  than  by 
laying  worlds  at  their  feet.  Sunday-schoots 
are  meant  to  aid  you  in  the  great  work  of 
forming  your  children  to  true  excellence.  I 
say  they  are  meant  to  aid  you,  not  to  relieve 
you  from  the  work,  not  to  be  your  substi- 
tutes, not  to  diminish  domestic  watchfulness 
and  teaching,  but  to  concur  with  you,  to 
give  you  fellow-labourers,  to  strengthen  your 
influence   over  your  children.     Then  give 


these  schools  your  hearty  support,  without 
which  they  cannot  prosper.  Your  children 
should  be  your  first  care.  You  indeed  sustain 
interesting  relations  to  society,  but  your  great 
relation  is  to  your  childsen;  and  in  truth  you 
cannot  discharge  your  obligations  to  society 
by  any  service  so  effectual  as  by  training  up 
for  it  enlightened  and  worthv  members  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family  and  the  church. 

Like  all  schools,  the  Sunday-school  must 
owe  its  influence  to  its  teachers.  I  would, 
therefore,  close  this  discourse  with  saying  that 
the  most  gifted  in  our  congregation  cannot 
find  a  worthier  field  of  labour  than  the  Sun- 
day-school. The  noblest  work  on  earth  is  to 
act  with  an  elevating  power  on  a  human 
spirit.  The  greatest  men  of  past  times  have 
not  been  politicians  or  warriors,  who  have 
influenced  the  outward  policy  or  grandeur  of 
kingdoms ;  but  men  who,  by  their  deep  wis- 
dom and  generous  sentiments,  have  given 
light  and  life  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
own  age,  and  left  a  legacy  of  truth  and  virtue 
to  posterity.  Whoever,  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  imparts  God's  truth  to  one  human 
spirit,  partakes  their  glory.  He  labours  on 
an  immortal  nature.  He  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  imperishable  excellence  and  hap- 
piness. His  work,  if  he  succeed,  will  outlive 
empires  and  the  stars. 


ELEMENTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  MORALITY, 
In  the  Form  of  a  Catechism. 


Question.  Who  made  you  ? 

Ansiotr.  i.  God  made  me. 

2.  He  also  made  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars. 

q.  He  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  the 
hiUs  and  the  fields. 

4.  He  made  the  grass,  and  the  trees,  and 
eveiy thing  which  grows  upon  the  earth. 

5.  He  made  the  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the 
birds,  and  everything  which  has  life. 

6.  God  made  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth. 

II. 
Q.  What  docs  God  give  you? 
A.  I.  He  gives  me  life  and  strength. 

2.  He  givei  roe  power  to  see  and  hear,  to 
speak  and  move. 

3.  He  gives  me  reason,  and  conscience, 
and  the  means  of  improving  in  knowledge 
and  goodness. 

4.  He  gives  me  my  kind  parents,  my  teach- 
ers, my  friends,  and  my  home. 

%.  He  gives  me  my  food,  and  clothes,  and 
\  sleep. 


6.  He  gives  me  the  air  which  I  breathe 
and  the  pleasant  light  which  shines  around 
me. 

7.  God  gives  me  all  that  I  have. 


Q,  Docs  God  always  see  you? 
A.  I.  He  sees  me  at  all  times,  all  the  night 
and  all  the  day. 

2.  He  sees  me  when  I  am  alone,  when  no 
other  person  sees  me. 

3.  He  knows  all  that  I  think  and  all  that  I 
do. 

4.  He  knows  all  that  I  want,  and  hears 
me  if  I  pray  to  Him  for  his  care  and  blessing. 

'^• 
Q.  How  must  you  feel  and  act  towards 

God? 

A.  t.  I  must  often  think  of  God  as  my 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  must  regard  every- 
thing which  I  enjoy  as  his  gift. 

2.  I  must  love  Him  better  than  I  lovt  any 
other  being,  and  be  happy  to  please  and 
obey  Him. 
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3.  I  must  fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  offend 
Him. 

4.  I  must  never  speak  of  Him  in  a  careless 
manner,  or  take  his  name  in  vain. 

5.  I  must  pray  "to  Him  for  what  I  need, 
especially  in  the  morning  and  at  night. 

6.  I  must  thank  Him  for  what  I  receive, 
though  it  be  not  all  that  I  wish. 

7.  I  miist  bear  patiently,  and  try  to  be 
better  for  the  sickness  and  pain  which  He 
sees  fit  to  bring  upon  me. 

V. 

Q,  How  must  you  feel  and  act  towards 
those  around  you? 

yf .  I,  I  must  love  and  obey  my  parents, 
and  be  thankful  to  them  for  the  tender  care 
they  take  of  me. 

2.  I  must  treat  with  respect  those  who  are 
older  than  myself. 

3.  I  must  love  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
must  be  generous  and  affectionate  to  my 
companions. 

4.  I  must  forgive  those  who  have  injured 
me ;  and  if  I  have  injured  any,  I  must  ask 
their  forgiveness. 

5.  I  must  pity  the  wretched,  and  be  kind 
to  the  poor. 

6.  I  must  speak  the  truth,  keep  my  pro- 
mises, and  never  try  to  deceive  by  my  looks, 
words,  or  actions. 

7.  I  must  be  honest,  and  must  take  no- 
thing which  belongs  to  others. 

8.  I  must  not  be  cruel,  and  must  not 
wilUngly  give  pain  to  anything  which  has 
hfe. 

9.  I  must  try  to  make  all  around  me  happy. 
God  has  given  to  all  the  power  of  doing 
good  in  some  way  or  other. 

VI. 
Q,  What  are  your  duties  to  yourself? 
A.  1.  I  must  be  active  and  industrious. 

2.  I  must  be  ready  and  happy  to  learn. 

3.  I  must  be  contented  and  cheerful,  even 
when  I  cannot  have  what  I  want. 

4.  I  must  not  be  fretful,  wilful,  or  pas- 
sionate. 

5.  I  must  not  be  proud  or  vain  of  anvthing 
which  I  have,  but  be  modest  and  humble. 

6.  I  must  learn  to  give  up  and  avoid  every- 
thhig  which  will  do  me  hurt;  I  must  be 
governed  by  reason  and  conscience,  and  not 
by  my  wishes. 

VII. 

Q.  What  good  do  you  hope  for  by  doing 
what  is  right  ? 

A,  X.  I  shall  have  peace  hi  my  own  mind. 

3.  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  or  tJiraid  to  have 
my  actions  known. 

3.  I  shall  grow  better  and  happier  as  I 
grow  older. 

X.  My  parents  and  friends  will  love  me, 
and  W01  look  on  me  with  pleasure  and  hope. 


5.  Above  all,  my  Father  in  Heaven  will 
love  me,  and  delight  to  make  me  happy. 

viir. 
Q.  What  if  you  do  wrong  ? 
A.  1.  I  shall  feel  pain,  and  fear,  and  shame, 
at  thinking  I  have  done  wrong. 

2.  I  shaU  grow  worse  as  I  grow  older. 

3.  My  parents  and  friends  will  be  dis- 
pleased with  me,  and  will  look  on  me  with 
sorrow. 

4.  Above  all,  God  vrill  be  offended  with 
me,  and  He  will  punish  me  unless  I  repent. 

IX. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  sinning  against 
God? 

A,  To  sin  against  God  is  to  do  anything 
which  God  forbids  me,  or  not  to  do  what 
God  commands  me. 

X. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sinned  against  God  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  feel  that  I  have  sinned — I  have 
done  what  I  have  known  to  be  wrong. 

XI. 

Q,  How  should  you  feel  and  act  when  you 
are  sensible  you  have  sinned  ? 

^.  I.  I  should  remember  ray  evil  conduct 
with  sorrow ;  and.  as  far  as  I  can,  I  should 
repair  it,  and  resolve  and  strive  to  do  so  no 
more. 

a.  I  should  humbly  confess  my  sins  to 
God,  and  should  pray  to  Him  through  Jesus 
Christ  to  forgive  me,  and  to  assist  me  in 
doing  better. 

XII. 

Q.  Who  is  Jesus  Christ? 

A.  He  is  the  well-beloved  Son  of  God, 
whom  his  Father  sent  into  the  world  to  save 
us  from  error  and  sin,  from  death  and 
misery. 

XIII. 

Q.  Can  you  repeat  some  of  the  principal 
instructions  of  Jesus  Christ? 

A.  I.  He  taught  us  the  character  of  God ; 
that  He  is  the  most  holy  and  merciful,  the 
greatest,  and  wisest,  and  best  of  beings. 

2.  He  taught  us  that  we  should  love  God 
with  all  our  hearts ;  that  we  should  love  all 
oiu"  fellow-creatures,  and  do  to  others  as  we 
should  vrish  and  expect  them  to  do  to  us. 

3.  He  promised  to  us,  that  if  we  believe  in 
him,  and  confess  and  forsake  our  sins,  and 
obey  his  instructions,  we  shall  be  forgiven, 
and  live  for  ever  in  heaven. 

xrv. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  account  of  the  life 
and  example  of  Christ  ? 

A.  1.  He  was  perfectly  good.  He  was 
holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled. 

2.  He  grew  up  obeying  his  parents,  and 
remembered  his  mother  with  tenderness  in 
his  dying  moments. 

B  B 
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3.  He  constantly  thought  of  Qodi  and 
prayed  to  Him ;  and  it  was  hb  joy  to  do 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 

4.  He  went  about  doine  good  :  healing  the 
sick ;  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind ;  raising 
the  dead;  and  teaching  the  ignorant  and 
poor. 

5.  He  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  to 
teach  them  to  be  humble.  He  took  little 
children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.  He 
was  full  of  compassion  for  the  miserable, 
and  even  prayed  for  his  murderers  on  the 
cross.  . 

XV. 

Q,   What  did  Jesus  Chtist  suffer  for  us? 
A.  I.  For  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  arid 
led  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship. 

2.  He  Was  reviled,  mocked,  and  scourged 
by  wicked  men. 

3.  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  shed 
his  blood  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 

XVI. 

^.*  What  became  of  Jesus  after  this  cruel 
death? 

A,  1.  He  was  buried,  and,  as  h6  told  his 
disciples  before  his  death,  he  was  restored  to 
life,  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day. 

2.  He  ascended  to  heaven,  where  he  still 
lives  to  pray  for  us,  and  conthiually  performs 
kind  offices  for  us. 

XVII. 

Q.  What  do  you  leam  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  dead  ? 

A.  That  I  and  all  men  shall  in  like  man- 
ner live  again  in  another  world. 

XVIII. 

Q.  Shall  you  ever  see  Jesus  Christ  ? 

A.  Yes :  he  is  appointed  to  raise  me  from 
the  dead,  and  I  must  stand  before  him  to  be 
judged  for  my  conduct  in  the  present  life. 

XIX. 

Q,  What  may  you  hope  in  another  world, 
^  you  are  good  in  this  ? 

A.  1.  \  shall  be  welcomed  into  heaven  by 
my  Saviour,  and  shall  be  ever  under  his  care. 


ft.  I  shall  havfe  no  sickness,  riof  wrrow, 
nor  pain ;  but  shall  have  rest  and  joy  for 
ever. 

3.  I  shall  be  like  thfe  angels  in  heaven,  and 
shall  have  the  friendship  and  love  of  all  good 
beings. 

4.  I  shall  enjoy  the  presence  and  fevour  of 
God,  and  shall  be  always  le«uning  to  kjte  and 
serve  Him  better. 

XX. 
Q.  But  what  if  you  al«  wicked  ? 
A.  1.  I  can  then  never  be  happy.    The 
wicked  nrost  always  be  miserable. 

2.  I  shall  not  be  received  into  the  light 
and  joy  of  heaven. 

3.  God  will  .send  me  from  his  presence, 
and  leave  me  to  the  fearful  punisbmeflt 
which  my  ains  deserve. 

XXL 

Q.  What  means  must  rou  use  to  become 
good  and  happy  in  this  life  and  the  life  to 
Come? 

A.  I.  I  must  pray  to  God,  without  whose 
blessing  I  can  do  nothing,  for  his  assistance 
and  direction. 

2.  I  must  recollect  at  night  what  I  have 
done,  and  thought,  and  felt  through  the  day. 
that  I  may  make  my  future  life  better  tbao 
the  past. 

3.  I  must  often  think  that  God  sees  me. 

4.  I  must  shun  wicked  companions,  aid 
try  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  good. 

5.  I  must  set  the  example  of  Jesus  Chrftf 
continixally  before  me. 

6.  I  must  make  a  good  use  of  the  Lead's 
day,  I  must  be  serious  and  attentive  at 
church,  and  must  receive  with  gratitude  the 
instruction  of  my  parents  at  home. 

7.  When  I  am  old  enough,  I  must  partake 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  designed  to 
bring  to  my  remembrance  Jesus  Christ  djring 
for  me. 

8.  I  must  often  read  and  meditate  upon 
the  Bible,  that  best  of  books,  in  which  God 
teaches  Us  by  his  will,  and  his  infinite  mercy 
through  Jesus  Christ, 


THE  MORAL  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  CALVINISM, 

Illustrated  in  a  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  *'A  General  View  0} 
the  Doctrines  of  Christianity^  designed  more  especially  for  the 
Edification  ana  Instruction  of  Families.    Boston,  1809." 

THE  Work,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  to  it  the  notice  which  it  merits.     It  Is  no!  aa 

title  to  this  article,  was  published   several  original  work,  bm  was  compiled  chfefly  from 

years  ago,  and  has  been  read  by  many  among  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Robert  FeUowes. 

us  ^th  pleasure  and  profit  But  it  is  not  known  whose  name  is  prolxibly  known  to  most  of 

as  widely  as  it  should  be,  and  we  wish  to  call  our  readers.  The  tide  we  think  not  altogether 
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happy,  because  it  raises  an  ejroectation  which 
Uie  book  does  not  answer.  We  should  expect 
from  it  a  regular  statement  of  the  great  truths 
of  our  religion ;  but  we  find,  what  at  present 
is  perhaps  as  useful,  a  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  gross  errors  which  Calvinism 
has  laboured  to  identify  with  this  divine  sys- 
tem. This  may  easily  be  supposed  frotn  the 
table  of  contents.  The  book  professes  to 
treat  of  the  followhig  subjects :— The  nature 
of  religion  and  the  mistakes  that  occur  on 
that  subject;  the  free  agency  and  account- 
ableness  of  man  ;  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  ori- 
ginal sin ;  the  doctrine  of  faith  ih  general, 
and  of  religkms  faith  in  particular ;  the  doc^ 
trine  of  works ;  the  doctrine  of  regeneration ; 
the  doctrine  of  repentance ;  the  doctrine  of 
grace  ;  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion ;  the  doctrine  of  perseverance ;  the  visit- 
ing of  the  iniqtiitied  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
chiMren ;  and  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost. 
By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  five 
thorny  points  of  Calvinism,  the  design  of 
this  compilation  will  be  suffidentljr  under- 
stood from  th^  enumeration  of  topics  now 
given;  and  few  designs  are  more  praise- 
worthy than  to  free  Christianity  from  the 
reproach  brought  upon  it  by  that  system. 

The  work  under  review  is  professedly  popu* 
lar  in  its  style  and  mode  of  discussion.  It  has 
little  refined  and  elaborate   reasoning,  but 

L  appeals  to  the  great  moral  principles  of 
hsman  nature,  and  to  the  general  strain  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  expresses  strongly  and 
without  circumlocution  the  abhorrence  with 

^  which  every  mind,  uncorrupted  by  lalse  theo- 
logy, must  look  on  Calvinism ;  and  although 
some  of  its  delineatit^as  may  be  overcharged, 
yet  .they  are  substantially  correct,  and  their 
strength  is  their  excellence.  The  truth  is, 
that  nothing  is  so  necessary  on  this  subject  aa 
to  awaken  moral  feeling  in  men's  breasts. 
Calvinism  owes  its  perpetuity  to  the  influence 
of  fear  in  palsying  the  moral  nattire*  Men's 
minds  and  consciences  are  subdued  by  terror, 
so  that  they  dare  not  confess,  even  to  them- 
selves, the  shrinking  which  they  feel  from  the 
unworthy  views  which  this  system  gives  of 
Ood;  and«  by  thus  smothering  their  just  ab- 
horrence, they  gradually  extinguish  It,  and 
even  come  to  vindicate  in  God  what  would 
disgrace  his  creatures.  A  voice  of  power 
ted  solemti  warning  is  needed  to  rouse  them 
ttem  this  lethargy,  to  give  them  a  new  and  a 
Jgllim  dread,  the  dread  of  incurring  God's 
SiplaBture,  by  making  Him  odious,  and  ex« 
•JfMDg  religion  to  insult  and  aversion. — In 
tbe  present  article  we  intend  to  treat  this 
sidiject  vrith  great  freedom.  But  we  beg  that 
It  lanr  be  understood  that  by  Calvinism  we 
iMtnd  only  the  peculiarities  ^r  disdnguishlng 
s  0f  that  system.  We  would  also 
it  remeipbeftd  that  these  peculiarities 


form  a  small  part  of  the  religlouJi  faith  of  a 
Calvinist.  He  joins  with  them  the  geneml, 
fundamental,  and  most  important  truths  of 
Christianity,  by  which  they  are  always 
neutralized  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
in  some  cases  nullified.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  our  happiness  to  See  in  the  numerous 
body  by  which  they  are  professed,  some  of 
the  brightest  examples  of  Christian  virtue. 
Our  hostility  to  the  doctrine  does  not  extend 
to  its  advocates.  In  bearing  our  stronffestf 
testimony  against  error,  we  do  not  the  less 
honour  the  moral  and  religious  worth  with 
which  it  is  often  connected. 

The  book  under  review  will  probably  be 
objected  to  by  theologians,  because  it  takes  no 
notice  of  a  distbictlon,  invented  by  Calvinlstifl 
metaphysicians,  for  rescuing  their  doctrines 
from  the  charge  of  aspersmg  God's  equity 
and  goodness.  We  refer  to  the  distJtffction 
between  natural  and  moral  inability,  a 
subtlety  which  may  be  thought  to  deserve 
some  attention,  because  it  makes  such  a  show 
in  some  of  the  principal  books  of  this  sesct. 
But,  with  due  defeiwice  to  its  defenders,  it 
seems  to  us  groundless  and  idle,  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  An  inability  to  do  our 
duty,  which  is  bom  with  us,  is  to  all  intents, 
and  according  to  the  established  meaning  of 
the  word,  natural.  Call  It  moral,  or  what 
you  please,  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  nature 
which  our  Creator  gave  us,  and  to  suppose 
that  He  punishes  us  for  it,  because  it  is  att 
inability  seated  in  the  will,  is  just  as  absurd 
as  to  suppose  Him  to  punish  us  fot  ft  weak- 
ness of  sight  or  of  a  limb.  Common  people 
cannot  understand  this  distinction,  cdnnot 
split  this  hair ;  and  it  is  no  sttiall  objection 
to  Calvinism  that,  according  to  its  ablest 
defenders,  it  can  only  be  reconciled  to  God's 
peHections  by  a  ttietaphysical  subtlety  ^hich 
the  mass  of  people  cannot  comprehend. 

If  we  were  fo  speak  as  critics  of  the  ^ttle 
of  this  book,  we  should  say  that,  whilst 
generally  clear,  and  sometimes  striking,  it 
Has  the  fttults  of  the  style  Which  was  very 
current  not  many  years  ago  in  this  country, 
and  which,  we  fwfjoice  to  say,  is  giving  place 
to  a  htXitt.  The  style  to  which  We  refer,  and 
which  threatened  to  supplant  good  Writing  in 
this  country,  intended  to  be  elegant,  but  fell 
into  jejuneness  and  in^pidity.  It  delighted 
in  words  and  arrangements  of  words  which 
were  little  soiled  by  common  use,  and  mistook 
a  spruce  neatness  for  grace.  We  had  a  Pro- 
crustes' bed  for  sentences,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  settled  war  between  the  style  of 
writing  and  the  free  sfvie  of  Conversation. 
Times,  we  think,  have  cnartged.  Men  have 
learned  more  to  write  as  they  speak,  and  are 
ashamed  to  dress  up  fkmiliar  thoughts  as  i( 
they  were  just  arrived  from  a  fdr  country  and 
could  not  appear  in  public  without  a  foreign 
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and  studied  attire.  They  have  learned  that 
common  words  are  common,  precisely  be- 
cause most  fitted  to  express  real  fBcliog  and 
strong  conception,  and  that  the  dreuitous, 
measured  phraseology,  which  was  called  ele- 
gance, was  but  the  parade  of  weakness. 
They  have  learned  that  words  are  the  signs 
of  thought,  and  worthless  counterfeits  with- 
out it,  and  that  style  is  good  when,  instead 
of  being  anxiously  cast  into  a  mould,  it  seems 
a  free  and  natural  expression  of  thought,  and 
gives  to  us  with  power  the  workings  of  the 
author's  mind. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks 
on  the  style  which  in  a  degree  marks  the 
book  before  us,  from  a  persuasion  that  this 
mode  of  writing  has  been  (Kulicularly  in- 
jurious to  religion,  and  to  rational  religion. 
It  has  crept  into  sermons,  perhaps,  more  than 
into  any  other  compositions,  and  has  imbued 
them  with  that  soporific  quality  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  found  to  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree.  How  many  hearers  have 
been  soothed  by  a  smooth,  watery  flow  of 
words,  a  regular  chime  of  sentences,  and 
elegantly  rocked  into  repose !  We  are  aware 
that  preachers,  above  all  writers,  are  ex- 
cusable for  this  style,  because  it  is  the  easiest ; 
and,  having  too  much  work  to  do,  they  must 
do  it,  of  course,  in  the  eadiest  way.  But  we 
mourn  the  necessity,  and  mourn  stUl  more  the 
effect.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  say  that 
in  this  particular  we  think  we  perceive  an 
improvemeht  taking  place  in  this  region. 
Preaching  is  becoming  more  direct,  aims 
more  at  impression,  and  seeks  the  nearest 
way  to  mens  hearts  and  consciences.  We 
often  hear  from  the  pulpit  strong  thought  in 
plain  and  strong  language.  It  is  hoped,  from 
the  state  of  society,  that  we  shall  not  fiy  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  degenerate  into 
coarseness ;  but  perhaps  even  this  is  a  less 
evil  than  tameness  and  insipidity. 

To  return;  the  principal  argument  against 
Calvinism,  in  the  General  View  of  Christian 
Doctrines,  is  the  moral  argument^  or  that 
which  is  drawn  from  the  inconsistency  of  the 
system  Mrith  the  divine  perfections.  It  is 
plain  that  a  doctrine  which  contradicts  our 
best  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  cannot 
come  from  the  just  and  p[ood  God,  or  be  a 
true  representation  of  his  character.  This 
moral  argument  has  always  been  powerful  to 
the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  Cal- 
vinism. Even  in  the  dark  period,  when  thb 
system  was  shaped  and  finished  at  Geneva, 
its  advocates  often  writhed  under  the  weight 
of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark  of 
the  progress  of  society  that  Calvinists  are 
more  and  more  troubled  with  the  palpable 
reptignancc  of  their  doctrines  to  God's  na- 
♦yre.   and  accordingly  labour  to  soften  and 

main  them,  until  in  many  casos  the  name 


only  is  retained.  If  the  stern  Reformer  of 
Geneva  could  lift  up  his  head  and  hear  the 
mitigated  tone  in  which  some  of  his  pro- 
lisssed  followers  dispense  his  fearful  doctrines, 
we  fear  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in  peace 
until  he  had  poured  out  his  displeasure  on 
their  cowardice  and  d^^neracy.  He  would 
tell  them,  with  a  frown,  that  modtrate  Cal- 
vinism was  a  solecism,  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  would  bid  them  in  scorn  to  join 
their  real  friend,  Arminius.  Such  is  the 
power  of  public  opinion  and  of  an  improved 
state  of  society  on  creeds,  that  naked  undis- 
p;uised  Calvinism  is  not  very  fond  of  showing 
Itself,  and  many  of  consequence  know  imper- 
fectly what  it  means.  What,  then,  is  the 
^tem  against  which  the  View  of  Christian 
Doctrines  is  directed  ? 

Calvinism  teaches  that,  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  God 
brings  into  life  all  his  posterity  with  a  nature 
wholly  corrupt,  so  that  thev  are  utterly  indis- 
posed, disabled,  and  macie  opposite  to  all 
that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  all  evil,  and  th^  continually.  It  teaches 
that  all  mankind,  having  fallen  in  Adam,  are 
under  God's  wrath  and  curse,  and  so  made 
liable  to  all  miseries  in  this  life,  to  death 
itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever.  It 
teaches  that  from  this  ruined  race  God,  out  of 
his  mere  good  pleasure,  has  elected  a  certain 
number  to  ht  saved  by  Christ,  not  induced  to 
this  choice  by  any  foresight  of  their  faith  or 
good  woiics,  but  wholly  by  his  free  grace  and 
u>ve;  and  that,  having  thus  predestinated 
them  to  eternal  life.  He  renews  and  sanctifies 
them  by  his  almighty  and  special  agenqTi 
and  brings  them  into  a  state  of  grace  from 
which  they  cannot  fall  and  perish.  It  teacb<s 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  He  is  pleased  to  pass 
over,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and 
wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the  honour  of  his 
justice  and  power;  in  other  words.  He  leaves 
the  rest  to  the  corruption  in  which  they  were 
bom.  withholds  the  grace  which  is  necessaiy 
to  their  recovery,  and  condemns  thero  to 
"most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  bodjr 
without  intermission  in  hell-fire  for  ever. 
Such  is  Calvinism,  as  gathered  from  the  most 
'authentic  records  of  the  doctrine.  Whoever 
will  consult  the  famous  Assembly's  Catechisms 
and  Confession,  will  see  the  peculiarities  of 
the  system  in  all  their  length  and  breadth  of 
deformity.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose 
spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this  creed  hy 
education  or  terror,  will  think  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  travd  to  heathen  countries 
to  learn  how  mournfully  the  human  mind 
may  misrepresent  the  Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calrinisni.  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  must  seem  irresistibte 
to  common  and  unperverted  minds,  after 
attending  to  the  brief  statement  now  given. 
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It  win  be  asked  with  nstonlshment,  How  is  it 
possible  that  men  can  hold  these  doctrines 
and  yet  maintain  God's  goodness  and  equity  ? 
What  principles  can  be  more  contradictory? 
— ^To  remove  the  objection  to  Calvinism, 
whidi  is  drawn  from  its  repugnance  to  the 
Divine  perfections,  recourse  has  been  had,  as 
before  observed,  to  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability,  and  to  other  like 
subtleties.  But  a  more  common  reply,  we 
conceive,  has  been  drawn  from  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  and 
from  its  incapacity  of  comprehending  God. 
Calvinists  will  tell  us,  that  because  a  doctrine 
opposes  our  convictions  of  rectitude,  it  is  not 
necessarily  false;  that  apparent  are  not  always 
lesd.  inconsistencies;  that  God  is  an  infinite 
and  incomprehensible  being,  and  not  to  be 
tried  hyour  ideas  of  fitness  and  morality;  that 
we  bring  their  sjrstem  to  an  incompetent 
tribunal  when  we  submit  it  to  the  decision  of 
human  reason  and  conscience;  that  we  are 
weak  judges  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  ^ood 
and  evil,  in  the  Deity;  that  the  happiness 
of  the  universe  may  require  an  administration 
of  human  afiEiirs  which  is  very  offensive  to 
limited  understandings ;  that  we  must  follow 
revelation,  not  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and 
must  consider  doctrines,  which  shock  us  in 
revelation,  as  awful  mysteries,  which  are  dark 
through  our  ignorance,  and  which  time  will 
enlighten.  How  littie,  it  is  added,  can  man 
expkin  or  understand  God's  ways.  How 
inconsistent  the  miseries  of  life  appear  with 
goodness  in  the  Creator.  How  prone,  too, 
have  men  always  been  to  confound  good  and 
evil,  to  call  the  just  unjust.  How  pre- 
sumptuous is  it  in  such  a  being  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  God,  and  to  question  the 
rectitude  of  the  divine  administration  because 
it  shocks  his  sense  of  rectitude.  Such  we 
conceive  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Calvinist  frequently  meets  the 
objection  that  his  system  is  at  war  with  God's 
attributes.  Such  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  nature  is  stifled,  and 
men  are  reconciled  to  doctrines  which,  if 
tried  by  the  established  principles  of  morality, 
would  be  rejected  lith  horror.  On  this 
reasoning  we  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  ; 
and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  our  y\e:wsoi  the  confidence  wfiich 
is  due  to  our  rational  and  moral  faculties  in 
religion, 

'Hiat  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man  often 
ens,  we  affirm  as  strongly  as  our  Calvinistic 
brethren.  We  desire  to  think  humbly  of 
ourselves  and  reverently  of  our  Creator.  In 
the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  ••  We  now 
see  through  a  glass  darkly."  "We  cannot 
\ff  searching  find  out  God  unto  perfection. 
Clouds  and  daricness  are  round  about  him. 
His  judgments  are  a  great  deep."    God  is 


great  and  good  beyond  nttenince  or  thought 
We  have  no  disposition  to  kiolize  our  own 
powers,  or  to  penetrate  the  secret  counsels  of 
the  Deity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  thmk 
it  im^tefiil  to  disparage  the  powers  whkh  ^ 
our  Creator  has  given  us,  or  to  question  the 
certainty  or  importance  of  the  knowledge 
which  lie  has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our 
reach.  There  is  an  affected  humility,  we 
think,  as  dangerous  as  pride.  We  may  rate 
our  faculties  too  meanly,  as  well  as  too  boast- 
ingly.  The  worst  error  in  rehgion,  after  all, 
is  that  of  the  sceptic,  who  records  trium- 
phanUy  the  weaknesses  and  wanderings  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  maintains  that  no  trust 
is  due  to  the  decisions  of  this  erring  reason. 
We  by  no  means  conceive  that  man's  greatest 
danger  springs  from  pride  of  understanding, 
though  we  think  as  badly  of  this  vice  as 
other  Christians.  The  history  of  the  church 
proves  that  men  may  trust  their  faculties  too 
litUe  as  well  as  too  much,  and  that  the 
timidity  which  shrinks  from  investigation 
has  injured  the  mind,  and  t)etrayed  the  in- 
terests of  Christianity,  as  much  as  an  irre- 
verent boldness  of  thought 

It  is  an  important  truth,  which  we  appre- 
hend has  not  been  suffidentlv  developed,  y 
that  the  ultimate  reliance  of  a  htmfian  being 
is  and  must  be  on  his  own  mind.  To  confide 
in  God,  we  must  first  confide  in  the  faculties 
by  which  He  is  apprehended,  and  bv  which 
the  proofs  of  his  existence  are  weighed.  A 
trust  in  our  abilitv  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  felsehood  is  implied  in  every  act  of 
belief;  for  to  question  -this  ability  would  of 
necessity  unsettle  all  belief.  We  cannot  take 
a  step  in  reasoning  or  action  without  a  secret 
reliance  on  our  own  minds.  Religion  in 
particular  impUes  that  we  have  understand- 
ings endowed  and  qualified  for  the  highest 
employments  of  intellect.  In  affirming  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  God,  we  suppose 
and  affirm  the  existence  in  ourselves  of 
faculties  which  correspond  to  these  sublime 
objects,  and  which  are  fitted  to  discern  them. 
Religion  is  a  conviction  and  an  act  of  the 
human  soul,  so  that  in  denying  confidence  to 
the  one,  we  subvert  the  truth  and  dafms  of 
the  other.  Nothing  is  gained  to  pfety  by 
degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the  com- 
petency of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge  of 
God  all  piety  has  its  foundation.  Our  prone- 
ness  to  err  instructs  us,  indeed,  to  use  our 
powers  with  great  caution,  but  not  to  con- 
temn and  neglect  them.  The  occasional 
abuse  of  our  faculties,  be  it  ever  so  enormous, 
dors  not  prove  them  unfit  for  their  highest 
end,  which  is  to  form  clear  and  consistent 
views  of  God.  Because  our  eyes  sometimes 
fail  or  deceive  us,  would  a  wise  man  pluck 
them  out,  or  cover  them  with  a  bandage,  and 
choose  to  walk  and  woi^  in  the  dark?  or. 
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iMcaiiM  they  eanttot  dislingxiifih  cllsUuit  ob- 
jects, can  thejr  discern  nothing  clearly  in  their 
t>roper  sphere,  and  is  sight  to  be  pronounced 
a  fidladous  guide?  Men  who,  to  support  a 
creed,  would  shake  our  trust  in  the  calm, 
deliberate,  and  distinct  decisions  of  our 
rational  and  moral  powers,  endanger  religion 
more  than  its  open  foes,  and  forge  the  dead- 
liest weapon  for  the  infidel. 

It  is  true  that  God  is  an  infinite  being,  and 
also  true  that  his  powers  and  perfections,  his 
purposes  and  opecations,  his  ends  and  means, 
being  unlimited,  are  iucomf^rihtnsibU.  In 
other  words,  their  caanot  be  wMly  iaktti  in 
or  tmbra€td  by  the  human  mind.  In  the 
sfTong  and  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
WB  " know  nothing"  of  God's  ways;  that  is, 
we  know  vtry/kw  of  them.  But  this  is  just 
as  true  of  the  most  advanced  archangel  as  of 
man.  In  comparison  with  the  vastness  of 
God's  system,  the  range  of  the  highest  created 
intellect  is  narrow ;  and  in  this  particular 
man's  lot  does  not  differ  from  that  of  his  elder 
brethren  in  heaven.  We  are  both  confined  in 
our  observation  and  e^^perience  to  a  little  spot 
in  the  creation.  But  are  an  angel's  faculties 
worthy  of  no  trust,  or  is  bis  km)wledge  un- 
certain, because  he  learns  and  reasons  from  a 
small  part  of  God's  works?  or  are  his  judg- 
ments respecting  the  Creator  to  be  chaiged 
with  presumption,  becaiise  his  views  do  not 
spread  through  the  whole  exient  of  the  uni- 
verse ?  We  grant  that  our  understandings 
cannot  stretch  beyond  a  very  narrow  sphere. 
But  still  the  lessons  which  we  learn  within 
this  sphere  are  just  as  sure  as  if  it  were 
indefinitely  enlarged.  Because  much  is  un- 
explored, we  are  not  to  suspect  what  we  have 
actually  discovered.  Knowledge  is  not  the 
less  real  because  confined.  The  man  who 
has  never  set  foot  beyond  his  native  village, 
knows  its  scenery  and  inhabitants  as  undoubt- 
ingly  as  if  he  had  travelled  to  the  poles.  We 
indeied  see  very  little  ;  but  that  little  is  as  true 
as  if  everything  else  were  seen;  and  our  future 
discoveries  must  agree  with  and  support  it. 
Should  the  whole  order  and  purposes  of  the 
universe  be  opened  to  us,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  would  be  disclosed  which  would  in 
any  degree  shake  our  persuasion  that  the 
earth  is  inhabited  by  rational  and  moral 
beings,  who  are  authorized  to  expect  from 
their  Creator  the  most  benevolent  and  equi- 
table government.  No  extent  of  observation 
can  unsettle  those  primary  and  fundamental 
principles  of  moral  truth  which  we  derive 
from  our  highest  faculties  operating  in  the 
relations  in  whiph  God  has  fixed  hs.  In  every 
region  and  period  qf  the  universe,  it  will  be  as 
true  as  it  is  now  on  the  earth,  that  knowledge 
and  power  are  the  measures  of  responsibility, 
and  that  natural  incapacity  absolves  from 
guilt*    These  and  other  moral  verities,  which 


are  among  our  clearest  pcFcepti9)|%  would,  if 
possible,  be  strengthened,  in  proportion  as  our 
power^  should  be  enlarged  ;  because  har- 
mony and  consistency  are  the  characters  of 
Gods  administration,  and  all  our  researches 
into  the  universe  only  serve  to  manifest  its 
unity,  and  to  show  a  wider  operation  of  the 
laws  whic))  we  witness  and  experience  on 
parth. 

We  grant  that  God  is  incomfrehemibU,  in 
the  sense  already  given.  But  He  is  not  there- 
fore unintelligibU :  and  this  distinction  we 
conceive  to  be  important.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  know  the  whole  nature  and  properties  of 
God,  but  still  we  can  form  some  cUar  idtaf 
of  Him,  and  ca|i  reason  from  these  ideas  as 
justly  as  from  any  other.  The  truth  is.  that 
we  cannot  be  said  to  comprehend  any  being 
whatever,  not  the  simplest  plant  or  animaL 
All  have  hidden  properties.  Oiu*  knowledge 
of  all  is  limited.  But  have  we  therefore  no 
distinct  ideas  of  the  objects  around  us,  and 
is  all  our  reasoning  about  them  unworthy^ 
trust  ?  Because  God  is  infinite,  his  name  i: 
not  therefore  a  mere  sound.  It  is  a  repr«» 
sentative  of  some  distinct  conceptions  of  our 
Creator  ,*  and  these  conceptions  are  as  sure, 
and  important,  and  as  proper  materials  for 
the  reasoning  faculty,  as  they  would  be  if  our 
views  were  mdefinitely  enlarged.  We  can- 
not indeed  trace  God's  goodness  and  recti- 
tude through  the  whole  field  of  his  operations ; 
but  we  know  the  essential  nature  of  these 
attributes,  and  therefore  can  often  judge  what 
accords  with  and  opposes  them.  God  s  good- 
ness, because  infinite,  does  not  cease  to  be 
goodness,  or  essentially  differ  from  the  same 
attribute  in  man ;  nor  does  justice  change 
its  nature,  so  that  it  cannot  be  understood, 
because  it  Is  seated  in  an  unbounded  mind. 
There  have  indeed  been  philosophers,  "falsdjr 
so  called,"  who  have  argued,  from  the  um- 
limited  nature  of  God,  that  we  cannot  ascribe 
to  Him  justice  and  other  moral  attributes  in 
any  proper  or  definite  sense  of  those  wwds; 
and  the  inference  is  plain,  that  all  religion  or 
worship,  wanting  an  intelligible  object,  most 
be  a  misplaced,  wasted  offering.  I'his  doc- 
trine from  the  inficjel  we  reject  with  abhor- 
rence ;  but  something,  not  very  difierent.  too 
often  reaches  us  from  the  mistaken  Christian, 
who,  to  save  his  creed,  shrouds  the  Creator 
in  utter  darkness.  In  opposition  to  both,  we 
maintain  that  God's  attributes  are  intelligible, 
and  that  we  can  conceive  as  truly  of  hjs  good* 
ness  and  justice  as  of  these  qualities  in  xqcq. 
In  fact,  these  qualities  are  essentially  tbo 
same  in  God  apd  man,  though  dilTcrii:^  vi 
degree,  in  purity,  and  in  extent  of  operaSq*. 
We  know  not  and  we  cannot  conceivp  of  ^Kf 
other  justice  or  goodness  than  we  learn  fioptt 
our  own  nature;  and  if  God  have  not  tlxilu 
He  is  altogether  imknown  to  us  as  a  a^ipA 
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being ;  He  offiers  nothing  for  esteem  and  love 
to  rest  upon  ;  the  objection  of  the  infidel  is 
just,  that  worship  is  wasted:  "We  worship 
we  know  not  what." 

It  is  asked,  On  what  authority  do  we  ascribe 
to  God  goodness  and  rectitude  in  the  sense 
in  which  these  attributes  belong  to  men,  or 
how  can  we  judge  of  the  nature  of  attributes 
in  the  mind  of  the  Creator?  We  answer 
by  asking,  How  is  it  that  we  become  ac* 
quainted  with  the  mind  c^  a  fellow-creature  ? 
The  last  is  as  inrisible,  as  removed  from  im- 
tneduiU  inspection,  as  the  first.  Still  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  justice  and  good- 
ness of  a  neighbour ;  and  how  do  we  gain 
our  knowledge  ?  We  answer,  by  witnessing 
I  tlie  e/fects,  operations,  and  expressions  of 
^  these  attributes.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nattu^  to 
arg^ue  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the 
action  to  the  agent,  from  the  ends  proposed 
and  from  the  means  of  pursuing  them,  to  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  being  in 
whom  we  observe  them.  By  these  processes 
we  learn  the  invisible  mind  and  character  of 
man;  and  by  the  same  we  ascend  to  the  mind 
of  God,  whose  works,  effects,  operations,  and 
ends  are  as  expressive  and  significant  of  jus- 
tice and  goodness  as  the  best  and  most  de- 
cisive actions  of  men.  If  this  reasoning  be 
sound  (and  all  religion  rests  upon  it),  then 
God's  justice  and  goodness  are  intelligible 
attributes,  agreeing  essentially  with  the  same 
qualities  in  ourselves.  Their  operation  in- 
deed is  infinitely  wider,  and  they  are  em- 
l^ycd  in  accomplishing  not  only  immediate 
but  remote  and  unknown  ends.    Of  conse- 

auence,  we  must  expect  that  many  parts  of 
M  divine  administration  will  be  obscurt^ 
that  is,  will  not  produce  immediate  good,  and 
an  immediate  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice.  But  still  the  unbounded  operation  of 
these  attributes  does  not  change  their  nature. 
They  are  still  the  same  as  if  they  acted  iu  the 
narrowest  sphere.  We  can  still  determine  in 
many  cases  what  does  not  accord  with  them. 
We  are  particularly  sure  that  those  essential 
principles  of  justice,  which  enter  into  and 
even  form  our  conception  of  this  attribute, 
must  pervade  every  province  and  every  period 
of  the  administration  of  a  just  being,  and  that 
to  suppose  the  Creator  in  any  instance  to 
forsake  them  is  to  charge  Him  directly  with 
unrighteousness,  however  loudly  the  lips  may 
compliment  his  equity. 

"But  is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man,"  it 
is  continually  said,  **  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
God?"  We  answer,  that  to  "sit  in  judg- 
ment on  God"  is  an  ambiguous  and  offensive 
phrase,  conveying  to  common  minds  the  ideas 
of  irreverence,  boklness,  familiarity.  The 
question  would  be  better  stated  thus : — Is  it 
not  presumptuous  in  man  to  judge  oonceming 
Goo,  and  concerning  what  agrees  or  disagrees 


with  his  attributes?  We  answer  confidently. 
No ;  for  in  many  cases  we  are  competent  and 
even  bound  to  judge.  And  we  plead  first  in 
our  defence  the  Scriptures.  How  continually 
does  God  in  his  word  appeal  to  the  under- 
standing and  moral  judgment  of  man.  "  O 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah. 
judge.  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vine- 
yard. What  could  have  been  done  more  to 
my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it?" 
We  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  all  reli- 
gion supposes  and  is  built  on  judgments 
passed  by  us  on  God  and  on  his  operations. 
Is  it  not,  for  example,  our  duty  and  a  leading 
part  of  piety  to  praise  God  ?  And  what  is 
praising  a  being,  but  to  adjudge  and  ascribe 
to  him  just  and  generous  deeds  and  motives? 
And  of  what  value  is  praise,  except  from  those 
who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
actions  which  exalt  and  actions  which  degrade 
the  character?  Is  it  presumption  to  call  God 
excellent  t  And  what  is  this,  but  to  refer  his 
character  to  a  standard  of  excellence,  to  try 
it  by  the  established  principles  of  rectitude, 
and  to  pronounce  its  conformity  to  them; 
that  is,  to  judge  of  God  and  his  opera- 
tions? 

We  are  presumptuous,  H-e  are  told,  in  judg- 
ing of  omr  Creator.  But  He  Himself  has 
made  this  our  duty,  in  giving  us  a  moral 
faculty ;  and  to  decline  it  is  to  violate  the 
primary  law  of  our  nature.  Conscience,  the 
sense  of  right,  the  power  of  perceiving  moral 
distinctions,  the  power  of  discerning  between 
justice  and  injustice,  excellence  and  baseness, 
is  the  highest  facultv  given  us  by  God,  the 
whole  foundation  of  our  responsibiUty,  and 
our  sole  capacity  for  religion.  Now,  we  are 
forbidden  by  this  faculty  to  love  a  being  who 
wants,  or  who  fails  to  discover,  moral  excel- 
lence. God,  in  giving  us  conscience,  has  im- 
planted a  principle  within  us  which  forbids 
tis  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  mere  power, 
or  to  offer  praise  where  we  do  not  discover 
worth;  a  principle  which  challenges  our  su- 
preme homage  for  supreme  goodness,  and 
which  absolves  us  from  guilt,  when  we  abhor 
a  severe  and  unjust  administration.  Our 
Creator  has  consequently  waived  his  own 
claims  on  our  veneration  and  obedience,  any 
farther  than  He  discovers  Himself  to  us  in 
characters  of  benevolence,  equity,  and  right- 
eousness. He  rests  his  authority  on  the 
perfect  coincidence  of  his  will  and  govern- 
ment with  those  great  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  moralitv  written  on  our  souls.  He 
desires  no  worship  but  that  which  springs 
from  the  exercise  of  our  moral  faculties  upon 
his  character,  from  our  discernment  and  per- 
suasion of  his  rectitude  and  goodness.  He 
asks.  He  accepts,  no  love  or  admiration  but 
from  those  who  can  understand  the  nature 
and  the  proofs  of  moral  excellence. 
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There  are  two  or  three  striking  facts  which 
show  that  there  is  no  presuroption  in  judging 
of  God,  and  of  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
his  attributes.  The  first  fact  is,  that  the  most 
intelligent  and  devout  men  have  often  em- 
ploved  themselves  in  proving  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God.  and  have  been 
honoured  for  this  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  Now  we  ask,  what  is  meant  by  the 
proofs  of  a  divine  perfection?  They  are 
certain  acts,  operations,  and  methods  of 
government,  which  are  proper  and  natural 
e^ts,  signs,  and  expressions  of  this  perfec- 
tion, and  from  which,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred. To  prove  the  divine  attributes  is  to 
collect  and  arrange  those  works  and  ways  of 
the  Creator  which  accord  with  these  attri- 
butes, correspond  to  them,  flow  from  them, 
and  express  them.  Of  consequence,  to  prove 
them  requires  and  implies  the  power  of  judg- 
ing of  what  agrees  with  them,  of  discerning 
their  proper  marks  and  expressions.  All  our 
treatises  on  natural  theology  rest  on  this 
power.  Every  argument  in  support  of  a 
divine  perfection  is  an  exercise  of  it.  To 
denv  it  is  to  overthrow  all  religion. 

Now,  if  such  are  the  proofs  of  God's  good- 
ness and  justice,  and  if  we  are  capable  of 
discerning  them,  then  we  are  not  necessarily 
presumptuous  when  we  say  of  particular 
measures  ascribed  to  Him,  that  they  are  in- 
consistent with  his  attributes,  and  cannot  be- 
long to  Him.  There  is  plainly  no  more  pre- 
sumption in  afl&rming  of  certain  principles  of 
administration,  that  they  oppose  God's  equity 
and  would  prove  Him  unnghteous,  than  to 
affirm  of  others  that  they  prove  Him  upright 
and  good.  There  are  signs  and  evidences  of 
^  injustice  as  unequivocal  as  those  of  justice  ; 
and  our  faculties  are  as  adequate  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  last  as  of  the  first.  If  they 
must  not  be  trusted  in  deciding  what  would 
prove  God  unjust,  they  are  imworthy  of  con- 
fidence when  they  gather  evidences  of  his 
rectitude ;  and,  of  course,  the  whole  structure 
of  religion  must  fall. 

It  is  no  slight  objection  to  the  mode  of 
reasoning  adopted  by  the  Calvinist,  that  it 
renders  the  proof  of  the  divine  attributes  im- 
possible. When  we  object  to  his  represen- 
tations of  the  divine  government,  that  they 
shock  our  clearest  ideas  of  goodness  and 
justice,  he  replies  that  still  they  may  be  true, 
because  we  xnow  very  little  of  God,  and 
what  seems  tmjust  to  man  may  be  in  the 
Creator  the  perfection  of  rectitude.  Now, 
this  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the 
strongest  marks  and  expressions  of  injustice 
do  not  prove  God  unjust,  then  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  opposite  character  do  not  prove 

^'■n  righteous.  If  the  first  do  not  deserve 
-'ience,  because  of  our  narrow  views  of 


God,  neither  do  the  last.  If,  when  more 
shall  be  known,  the  first  may  be  found 
consistent  with  perfect  rectitude,  so,  when 
more  shall  be  known,  the  last  may  be  found 
consistent  with  infinite  malignity  and  op- 
pression. This  reasoning  of  our  opponent^ 
casts  us  on  an  ocean  of  awful  uncertainty. 
Admit  it,  and  we  have  no  proofs  of  God's 
goodness  and  equity  to  rely  upon.  What  we 
call  proofis  may  be  mere  appearances,  which 
a  wider  knowledge  of  God  may  reverse.  The 
future  may  show  us  that  the  very  laws  and 
works  of  the  Creator,  from  which  we  now 
infer  his  kindness,  are  consistent  with  the 
most  determined  purpose  to  spread  infinite 
misery  and  guilt,  and  yrm  intended,  by 
raising  hope,  to  add  the  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment to  our  other  woes.  Why  may  not  these 
anticipations,  horrible  as  they  are,  be  verified 
by  the  unfolding  of  God's  s^on,  if  otu*  rea- 
sonings about  his  attributes  are  rendered  so 
very  uncertain,  as  Calvinism  teaches,  by  the 
infinity  of  his  nature? 

We  have  mentioned  one  fiict  to  show  that 
it  is  not  presumptuous  to  judge  of  God,  and  ol 
what  accords  with  and  opposes  his  attributes; 
namely,  the  fact  that  his  attributes  are  thought 
susceptible  of  proof.    Another  feet,  very  de- 
cisive on  this  point,  is,  that  Christians  of  all 
classes  have  concurred  in  resting  the  tnith 
of  Christianity  in  a  great  degree  on  its  in- 
ternal evidence,  that  is,  on  its  accordance 
with  the  perfections  of  God.     How  common 
is  it  to  hear  from  religious  teachers  that  Chris- 
tianity is  worthy  of  a  good  and  righteous 
being,  that  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  divine 
original.    Volumes  have  been  >%Titten  on  its 
internal  proofs,  on  the  coincidence  of  its  pur- 
poses and  spirit  with  our  highest  conceptions 
of  God.     How  common,  too,  is  it  to  say  of 
other  religions  that  thev  are  at  war  with  the 
divine  nature,  with  God  s  rectitude  and  good- 
ness, and  that  we  want  no  other  proofe  of 
their  falsehood.     And  what    does    all    this 
reasoning  imply?    Clearly  this,  that  we  are 
capable  of  determining,  in  many  cases,  what 
is  worthy  and  what  is  unworthy  of  God,  what 
accords  with  and  what  opposes  his  moral 
attributes.     Deny  us   this   capacity,    and  it 
would  be  no  presumption  against  a  professed 
revelation  that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme 
Being   the   most   detestable    practices.     It 
might  still  be  said  in  >sup^o*t  of   such  a 
system,  that  it  is  arrogartt  in  man  to  deter^ 
mine  what  kind  of  revelati^Mi  suits  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Creator.   ChristiaJiity  then  leans, 
at  least  in  part,  and  some  think  chiefly,  on 
internal  evidence,  or  on  its  agreeabl^ne^^o 
God's  moral  attributes;  and  is  it   probabi% 
that  this  religion,  having  this  foundation,  con- 
tains representations  of  God's   grovemment 
which  shock  our  ideas  of  rectitude,  and  that 
it  silences  our  objections  by  telling  us  that  we 
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Are  no  Jadges  of  what  suits  or  opposes  his 
infinite  nature? 

We  will  name  ona  more  fact  to  show  that 
it  is  not  presumptuous  to  form  these  judg- 
ments of  the  Creator.  All  Christians  are 
accustomed  to  reason  from  God's  attributes, 
and  to  use  them  as  tests  of  doctrines.  In 
their  controversies  with  one  another,  they 
spare  no  pains  to  show  that  their  particular 
views  accord  best  with  the  divine  perfections, 
and  every  sect  labours  to  throw  on  its  adver- 
saries  the  odium  of  maintaining  what  is  un- 
worthy of  God.  Theological  writings  are 
filled  with  such  aiguments;  and  yet  we,  it 
seems,  are  guilty  of  awful  presumption  when 
we  deny  of  God  principles  of  administration 
against  which  every  pure  and  good  sentiment 
in  our  breasts  rises  in  abhorrence. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  an 
imp>ortant  inquiry.  If  God's  justice  and  good- 
ness are  consistent  with  those  operations  and 
modes  of  government  which  Calvinism  ascribes 
to  Him,  of  what  use  is  our  belief  in  these  per- 
fections? What  expectations  can  we  found 
upon  them?  If  it  consist  with  divine  recti- 
tude to  consign  to  everlasting  misery  beings 
who  have  come  guilty  and  impotent  from  his 
hand,  we  beg  to  know  what  interest  we  have 
in  this  rectitude,  what  pledge  of  good  it  con- 
tains, or  what  evil  can  be  imagined  which  mav 
not  be  its  natural  result  ?  If  justice  and  good- 
ness, when  stretched  to  infinitv,  take  such 
strange  forms  and  app^  in  such  unexpected 
and  apparently  inconsistent  operations,  how 
are  we  sure  that  they  will  not  give  up  the  best 
men  to  ruin,  and  leave  the  universe  to  the 
powers  of  darkness?  Such  results  indeed 
seem  incompatible  with  these  attributes,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  acts  attributed  to  God 
by  Calvinism.  Is  it  said  that  the  divine 
faithfulness  is  pledged  in  the  Scriptures  to  a 
happier  issue  of  things?  But  why  should  not 
divine  fsuthfulness  transcend  our  poor  under- 
standings as  much  as  divine  goodness  and 
justice,  and  why  may  not  God,  consistentlv 
with  this  attritmte,  crush  every  hope  whicn 
his  word  has  raised?  Thus  all  the  divine 
perfections  are  lost  to  us  as  grounds  of  en- 
couragement and  consolation,  if  we  maintain 
that  their  infinity  places  them  beyond  our 
judgment,  and  that  we  must  expect  from  them 
measures  and  operations  entirely  opposed  to 
what  seems  to  us  most  accordant  with  their 
nature. 
y  We  have  thus  endeavotired  to  show  that 
the  testimony  of  our  rational  and  moral 
faculties  against  Calvinism  is  worthy  of  trust. 
We  know  that  this  reasoning  will  be  met  by 
the  question.  What,  then,  becomes  of  Chris- 
tianity? for  this  religion  plainly  teaches  the 
doctrines  you  have  condemned.  Our  answer 
b  ready.  Christianity  contains  no  such  doc- 
trines.    Christianity,  reason,  and  conscience 


are  perfecdy  harmonious  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Our  religion,  fairly  construed, 
gives  no  countenance  to  that  system  which 
has  arrogated  to  itself  the  distinction  of  Evan- 
gelical. We  cannot,  however,  enter  this  field 
at  present.  We  will  only  say  that  the  general 
spirit  of  Christianity  anorcb  a  very  strong 
presumption  that  its  records  teach  no  such 
doctrines  as  we  have  opposed.  This  spirit  is 
love,  charity,  benevolence.  Christianity,  we 
all  agree,  is  designed  to  manifest  God  as  per- 
fect benevolence,  and  to  bring  men  to  love 
and  imitate  Him.  Now,  is  it  probable  that  a 
religion,  having  this  object,  gives  views  of  the 
Supreme  Being  from  which  our  moral  con- 
victions and  benevolent  sentiments  shrink  with 
horror,  and  which,  if  made  our  pattern,  would 
convert  us  into  monsters  ?  It  is  plain  that, 
were  a  human  parent  to  form  himself  on  the 
Universal  Father,  as  described  by  Calvinism, 
that  is,  were  he  to  bring  his  children  into  life 
totally  depraved,  and  then  to  pursue  them  with 
endless  punishment,  we  should  charge  him 
with  a  cruelty  not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
the  world ;  or,  were  a  sovereign  to  incapacitate 
his  subjects  in  any  way  whatever  for  obeying 
his  laws,  and  then  to  tortiu^  them  in  dungeons 
of  perpetual  woe.  we  should  say  that  history 
records  no  darker  crime.  And  is  it  probable 
that  a  religion  which  aims  to  attract  and  assimi- 
late us  to  God,  considered  as  love,  should 
hold  Him  up  to  us  in  these  heart-withering 
characters?  We  may  confidently  expect  to 
find  in  such  a  system  the  brightest  views  of 
the  divine  nature ;  and  the  same  objections 
lie  against  interpretations  of  its  records,  which 
savour  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  as  lie  against 
the  literal  sense  of  passages  which  ascribe  to 
God  bodily  wants  and  organs.  Let  the  Scrip- 
tures be  read  with  a  recollection  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  with  that  modification  of 
particular  texts  by  this  general  spirit,  which  a 
just  criticism  requires,  and  Calvinism  would 
no  more  enter  the  mind  of  the  reader  than 
Popery— we  had  almost  said,  than  Heathenism. 
In  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  be  seen, 
we  hope,  tliat  we  have  aimed  to  expose  doc- 
trines, not  to  condemn  their  professors.  It  is 
true  that  men  are  apt  to  think  themselves 
assailed  when  their  system  only  is  called  to 
account.  But  we  have  no  foe  but  error.  We 
are  less  and  less  disposed  to  measure  the  piety 
of  others  by  peculiarities  of  faith.  Men's  cha- 
racters are  determined,  not  by  the  opinions 
which  they  profess,  but  by  those  on  which 
their  thoughts  habitually  fasten,  which  recur 
to  them  most  forcibly,  and  which  colour  their 
ordinary  views  of  God  and  duty.  The  creed 
of  habit,  imitation,  or  fear,  may  be  defended 
stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  practical  influence. 
The  mind,  when  compelled  by  education  or 
other  circumstances  to  receive  irrational  doc- 
trines, has  yet  a  power  of  keeping  them,  as  it 
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were,  oa  its  sur&oe,  of  excluding  them  from 
its  depths,  of  refusing  to  incorporate  them 
with  Its  own  being;  and,  when  burdened 
with  a  mixed,  incongruous  system,  it  often 
discovers  a  sagacity  which  reminds  us  of  the 
instinct  of  inferior  animals,  in  selecting  the 
healthful  and  nutritious  portions,  and  in 
inaking  them  its  daily  food.  Accordingly, 
the  rc^  faith  often  corresponds  little  with 
that  which  is  professed.  It  often  happens 
that,  through  the  progress  of  the  mind  in 
light  and  virtue,  opinions,  once  central,  are 
gradually  thrown  outward,  lose  their  vitality, 
and  cease  to  be  principles  of  action,  whilst 
through  habit  they  are  defended  as  articles  of 
faith.  The  words  of  the  creed  survive,  but 
its  ^vocates  sympathixe  with  it  little  more 
than  its  foes.  These  remarks  are  particularly 
applicable  to  the  present  subjecL  A  large 
number,  perhaps  a  majority  of  those  who 
surname  themselves  with  the  name  of  Calvin, 
have  little  more  title  to  it  than  ourselves. 
They  keep  the  name,  and  drop  the  principles 
which  it  signifies.  They  adhere  to  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  but  shrink  from  all  its  parts 
and  distin^sbing  points.  This  silent  but 
real  defection  from  Calvinism  is  spreading 
more  and  more  widely.  The  grim  features  of 
this  system  are  softening,  and  its  stem  spirit 
yielding  to  conciliation  and  charity.  We  beg 
our  readers  to  consult  for  themselves  the  two 
Catechisms  and  the  Confession  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  to  compare  these 
standards  of  Calvinism  with  what  now  bears 
its  name.  They  will  rejoice,  we  doubt  not, 
in  the  triumphs  of  truth.  With  these  views, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  disparage  the  profes- 
sors of  the  system  which  we  condemn,  although 
we  beUeve  that  its  influence  is  yet  so  extensive 
and  pernicious  as  to  bind  us  to  oppose  it. 

Calvinism,  we  are  persuaded,  is  giving  place 
to  better  views.  It  has  passed  its  meridian, 
and  is  sinking  to  rise  no  more.    It  has  to 


contend  with  foes  more  formidable  than  theo- 
logians; with  foes  from  whom  it  cannot 
shield  itself  in  mystery  and  metaphysical 
subtleties— we  mean  with  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  and  with  the  progress  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Society  is  going  for- 
ward in  intelligence  and  charity,  and  of  course 
is  leaving  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury behmd  it.  We  nail  this  revolution  of 
opinion  83  a  most  auspicious  event  to  the 
Christian  cause.  We  hear  much  at  present  of 
efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel.  But  Christianity 
is  gaining  more  by  the  removal  of  degrading 
errors  than  it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries, 
who  should  carry  with  them  a  corrupted  fonn 
of  the  religion.  We  think  the  decline  of 
Calvinism  one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts 
in  our  passing  history;  for  this  system,  by 
outraging  conscience  and  reason,  tends  to 
array  these  high  faculties  against  revelation. 
Its  errors  are  peculiarly  mournful,  because 
they  relate  to  the  character  of  God.  It 
darkens  and  stains  his  piuv  nature,  spoib  his 
character  of  its  sacredness,  loveliness,  glory, 
and  thus  quenches  the  central  Ught  ai  the 
universe,  makes  existence  a  curse,  and  the 
extinction  of  it  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  We  now  speak  of  the  ptculiarp- 
ties  of  this  system,  and  of  their  natural 
influence,  when  not  counteracted,  as  they 
always  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
better  views,  derived  from  the  spirit  and  plain 
lessons  of  Christianity. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  sub- 
ject, that  we  have  neglected  to  make  the  usual 
extracts  from  the  book  which  we  proposed  to 
review.  We  earnestly  wish  that  a  work,  an- 
swering to  the  title  of  this,  which  should  give 
us  "  a  general  view  of  Christian  doctrines," 
might  be  undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand 
Next  to  a  good  commentary  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  would  be  the  best  service  which  could 
be  rendered  to  Christian  truth. 


LETTER  ON  CATHOLICISM 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Western  Messenger,**  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


My  dear  Sir,— I  have  received  your  letter, 
expressing  a  very  earnest  desire  that  I  would 
make  some  contribution  to  the  pages  of  the 
"Western  Messenger."  Your  appeal  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  I  feel  that  I  must  send 
you  something,  though  circumstances  which 
I  cannot  control  do  not  allow  me  to  engage 
in  any  elaborate  discussion.  I  have  therdfore 
resolved  to  write  you  a  letter,  with  the  same 
freedom  which  I  should  use  if  writing  not 
for  the  pubUc  but  to  a  friend.    Perhaps  it 


may  meet  the  wants  and  suit  the  frank  spirit 
of  the  West  more  than  a  regular  essay.  But 
judge  for  yourself,  and  do  what  you  will  with 
my  hasty  thoughts. 

I  begm  with  expressing  my  satisfaction  is 
your  having  planted  yourself  in  the  W^sl* 
I  am  glad  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  far 
the  sake  of  the  cause  you  have  adopted.  I 
say,  your  own  sake.    You  have  chosen  Qie 

food  part.    The  first  question  to  be      * 
y  a  young  man  entering  into  active  f 
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in  what  sitiiation  he  can  lind  the  greatest 
scope  and  excitement  to  his  powers  and  good 
afi'ections?  That  sphere  is  the  best  for  a 
man  in  which  he  can  best  unfold  the  faculties 
of  a  roan,  in  which  he  can  do  justice  to  his 
whole  nature;  in  which  his  intellect,  heart, 
conscience,  will  be  called  into  the  most  power- 
ful life.  I  am  always  discouraged  when  I 
bear  a  young  man  asking  for  the  easiest 
condition,  when  I  see  him  looking  out  for 
some  beaten  path,  m  which  he  may  move  on 
mechanically  and  with  the  least  expense  of 
thought  or  feeling.  The  young  minister 
sometimes  desires  to  become  a  fixture  in  an 
established  congregation,  which  is  bound  to 
ix&  place  of  worship  by  obstinate  ties  of 
habit,  and  which  can  therefore  be  kept 
together  with  Uttle  effort  of  his  own.  If 
the  congregation  happens  to  be  what  is 
called  a  respectable  one,  that  is,  if  it  hap- 
pens so  far  to  regard  the  rules  of  worldly 
decorum  as  never  to  shock  him  by  immo- 
ralities, and  never  to  force  him  into  any 
new  or  strenuous  exertion  for  its  recovery, 
so  much  the  better.  Such  a  minister  is 
among  the  most  pitiable  members  of  the 
community.  Happily  this  extreme  case  is 
rare.  But  the  case  is  not  rare  of  those  who, 
wishing  to  do  good,  still  desire  to  reconcile 
usefulness  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  who 
shrink  from  the  hazards  which  men  taJce  in 
other  pursuits,  who  want  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, who  prefer  to  reap  where  others  have 
sowed,  and  to  linger  round  the  places  of 
their  nativity.  At  a  time  when  men  of  other 
professions  pour  themselves  into  the  new 
parts  of  the  country,  and  are  seeking  their 
fortunes  with  buoyant  spirits  and  overnowing 
hopes,  the  minister  seems  little  inclined  to 
seek  what  is  better  than  fortune  in  untried 
fields  of  labour.  Of  all  men,  the  minister 
should  be  first  to  inquire,  where  shall  I  find 
the  circumstances  most  fitted  to  wake  up  my 
whole  soul,  to  task  all  my  faculties,  to  inspire 
a  profound  interest,  to  carry  me  out  of  my- 
self ?  I  believe  you  have  asked  yourself  this 
question,  and  I  think  you  have  answered  it 
wisely.  You  have  thrown  yourself  into  a 
new  country,  where  there  are  admirable  ma- 
terials, but  where  a  congregation  is  to  be 
created  by  your  own  faithfulness  and  real. 
Not  even  a  foundation  is  laid  on  which  you 
can  build.  There  are  no  mechanical  habits 
among  the  people  which  the  minister  can 
use  as  labour-saving  machines,  which  will  do 
much  of  his  work  for  him,  wliich  will  draw 
people  to  church  whether  he  meets  their 
wants  or  not.  Still  more,  there  are  no  rigid 
rules,  binding  you  down  to  specific  modes  of 
action,  cramping  your  energies,  warring  with 
your  individuality.  You  may  preach  in  your 
own  i^ay,  preach  from  yoi;r  observation  of  the 
c0^cts  produced  on  a  free-speaking  people. 


Tradition  does  not  take  the  place  of  your  own 
reason.  In  addition  to  this,  you  see  and  feel 
the  pressing  need  of  reUgious  instruction,  in 
a  region  where  religious  institutions  are  in 
their  infancy.  That,  under  such  circimi- 
stances,  a  man  who  starts  with  the  true  spirit 
will  make  progress,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
You  have  peculiar  trials,  but  in  these  you 
find  impulses  which,  I  trust,  are  to  carry  you 
forward  to  greater  uspfulness,  and  to  a  higher 
action  of  the  whole  soul. 

Boston  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Paradise  of  ministers ;  and  undoubtedly  the 
respect  in  which  the  profession  is  held,  and 
the  intellectual  helps  aflbrded  here,  give 
some  reason  for  the  appellation.  But  there 
are  disadvantages  also,  and  one  in  particular, 
to  which  you  are  not  exposed.  Shall  I  say  a 
word  of  evil  of  this  i^ood  city  of  Boston? 
Among  all  its  virtues,  it  does  not  abound  in 
a  tolerant  spirit.  The  yoke  of  opinion  is  a 
heavy  one,  often  crushing  individuality  of 
judgment  and  action.  A  censorship,  un- 
friendly to  free  exertion,  is  exercised  over  the 
pulpit  as  well  as  over  other  concerns.  No  city 
m  the  world  is  governed  so  little  by  a  police, 
and  so  much  by  mutual  inspection,  and  what 
is  called  public  sentiment.  We  stand  more 
in  awe  of  one  another  than  most  people. 
Opinion  is  less  individual,  or  runs  more  into 
masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Undoubtedly  opinion,  when  enlightened, 
lofty,  pure,  is  a  useful  sovereign ;  but,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  has  its 
evils  as  well  as  benefits.  It  suppresses  the 
grosser  vices  rather  than  favours  the  higher 
virtues.  It  favours  public  order  rather  than 
originality  of  thought,  moral  energy,  and 
spiritual  life.  To  prescribe  its  due  boimds 
is  a  very  difficult  problem.  Were  its  re- 
straints wholly  removed,  the  decorum  of  the 
pulpit  would  be  endangered ;  but  that  these 
restraints  are  excessive  in  tliis  city,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  denomination,  that  they  often 
weigh  oppressively  on  the  young  minister, 
and  that  they  often  take  from  ministers  of  all 
ages  the  courage,  confidence,  and  authority 
which  their  high  mission  should  inspire,  can- 
not, I  fear,  be  denied.  The  minister  here, 
on  entering  the  pulpit,  too  often  feels  that 
he  is  to  be  judged  rather  than  to  judge;  that 
instead  of  meeting  sinful  men,  who  are  to  be 
warned  or  saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics  to  be 
propitiated  or  disarmed.  He  feels,  that  should 
he  trust  himself  to  his  heart,  speak  without 
book,  and  consequently  break  some  law  of 
speech,  or  be  hurried  into  some  daring 
hyperbole,  he  should  find  little  mercy.  For- 
merly Felix  trembled  before  Paul;  now  the 
successor  of  Paul  more  frequently  trembles. 
Foreigners  generally  set  down,  as  one  of  our 
distinctions,  the  awe  in  which  we  stand  of 
(pinion,  the  wact  of  freedom  of  speech,  the 
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predominance  of  caution  and  calculation  over  the  minister  Is  strong  emotion.  But  it  con- 
impulse.  This  feature  of  our  society  exempts  sists  much  more  in  the  clear  perception,  the 
it  from  some  dangers ;  and  those  persons  who  deep  conriction  of  the  Reality  of  rebgion,  the 
see  only  ruin  in  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  reality  of  virtue,  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of 
times  will  priie  it  as  our  best  characteristic.  God,  of  Immortalitjf.  of  Heaven.  The  tone 
Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  sure,  that  it  which  most  proves  a  minister  to  be  alive  is 
does  not  give  energy  to  the  ministry,  or  favour  that  of  calm,  entire  confidence  in  the  truik  of 
the  nobler  action  or  higher  products  of  the  what  he  savs,  the  tone  of  a  man  who  speaks 
mind.  Your  situation  gives  you  greater  free-  of  what  he  has  seen  and  handled,  the  peculiar 
dom.  You  preach,  I  understand,  wholly  tone  which  belongs  to  one  who  has  come 
without  notes.  In  this  you  may  cany  your  fresh  from  what  he  describes,  to  whom  the 
liberty  too  far.  Writing  is  one  of  the  great  future  world  is  as  substantial  as  the  present, 
means  of  giving  precision,  clearness,  con-  who  does  not  echo  what  others  say  of  the 
sistency,  and  energy  to  thought.  Every  other  human  soul,  but  feels  his  own  spiritual  nature 
sermon,  I  think,  should  be  written,  if  circum-  as  others  feel  their  bodies,  and  to  whom  God 
stances  allow  it.  But  he  who  only  preaches  is  as  truly  present  as  the  nearest  fellow- 
from  notes  will  never  do  justice  to  his  own  creature.  Strong  emotion  in  the  pulpit  is  too 
powers  and  feelings.  The  deepest  fountains  often  a  fever  caught  by  sympathy,  or  a  fier- 
of  eloquence  within  him  will  not  be  unsealed,  vour  worked  up  for  the  occasion,  or  a  sensi- 
He  will  never  know  the  full  power  given  him  bility  belonging  more  to  the  nerves  than  the 
over  his  fellow-creatures.  mind,  and  excited  by  vague  views  which  fedc 

The  great  danger  to  a  minister  at  this  time  away  before  the  calm  reason.  Hence  entbo- 
is  the  want  of  life,  the  danger  of  being  dead  siasts  often  become  sceptics.  The  great  sign 
while  be  lives.  Brought  up  where  Chris-  of  life  is  to  see  and  feel  that  there  is  some- 
tianit)r  is  established,  he  is  in  danger  of  thing  real,  substantial,  immortal,  in  Christian 
receiving  it  as  a  tradition.  Brought  up  where  virtue  ;  to  be  conscious  of  the  reality  and 
a  routine  of  duty  is  marked  out  for  him,  and  nearness  of  vour  relations  to  God  and  the 
a  certain  style  of  preaching  imposed,  be  is  in  invisible  world.  This  is  the  life  which  the 
danger  of  preaching  from  tradition.  Minis-  minister  needs,  and  which  it  is  his  great  wo*k 
tcrs  are  strongly  tempted  to  say  what  they  are  to  communicate.  My  hope  is  that,  by  sending 
expected  to  say.  Accordingly,  their  tones  ministers  into  new  situations,  where  new 
and  looks  too  often  show  that  they  under-  wants  cry  to  them  for  supply,  a  living  power 
stand  but  superficially  what  is  meant  by  their  may  be  awakened,  to  which  a  long-established 
words.  You  see  that  they  are  talking  of  that  routine  of  labours  is  not  favourable,  and 
which  is  not  real  to  them.  Tliis  danger  of  which  may  spread  beyond  them  to  their 
lifelessness  is  great  in  old  congregations,  made  brethren. 

up  of  people  of  steady  habits  and  respectable  I  pass  now  to  another  subject.  We  bear 
characters.  The  minister  in  such  a  case  is  much  of  the  Catholic  religion  m  the  West, 
apt  to  feel  as  if  his  hearers  needed  no  mighty  and  of  its  threatening  progress.  There  are  not 
change,  and  as  if  his  work  were  accomplished  a  few  here  who  look  upon  this  alarm  as  a  pious 
when  his  truisms,  expressed  with  more  or  less  fraud,  who  consider  the  cry  of  **  No  Popery  " 
propriety,  are  received  with  due  respect.  He  as  set  up  by  a  particular  sect  to  attract  to 
ought  to  feel  that  the  people  may  be  spiri-  itself  distinction  and  funds ;  but  fear  is  so 
tually  dead  with  their  regular  habits,  as  he  natural,  and  a  panic  spreads  so  easily,  that  I 
may  be  with  his  regular  preaching ;  that  both  see  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  so  uidcind  an 
may  need  to  be  made  alive.  It  is  the  advan-  explanation.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Pio- 
tage  of  such  a  situation  as  you  are  called  to  testantism  enters  on  the  warfare  with  Popeiy 
fill  that  you  can  do  nothing  without  life.  A  under  some  disadvantages,  and  may  be  ex- 
machine  in  a -Western  pulpit  cannot  produce  pected  to  betray  some  consciousness  of  yf^tkr 
even  the  show  of  an  effect.  The  people  may  ness.  Most  Protestant  sects  are  built  oo  the 
be  less  enlightened  than  we  are,  more  irregular  Papal  foundation.  Their  creeds  and  excoBi- 
in  habits,  more  defective  in  character ;  but  munications  embody  the  grand  idea  of  IndU-- 
thcy  must  have  living  men  to  speak  to  Ibem,  libility  as  truly  as  the  decrees  of  Trent  tuid 
and  must  hear  a  voice  which,  whether  true  the  Vatican ;  and  if  the  people  must  choose 
or  erring,  still  comes  from  the  soul,  or  thev  between  different  infallibilities,  there  is  mudi 
cannot  be  brought  to  hear,  lliis  is  no  small  to  incline  them  to  that  of  Rome.  This  has 
compensation  for  manv  disadvantages.  age,  the  majority  of  votes,  more  daring  a^ 

The  Life  of  which  I  speak,  though  easily  sumption,  and  bolder  denunciation  on  iM 
recognized  by  a  congregation,  cannot  be  easily  side.  The  popes  of  our  different  sects  aflft 
described  by  them,  just  as  the  most  ignorant  certainly  less  imposing  to  the  imagiiMi0Qli 
man  can  distinguish  a  living  from  a  dead  than  the  Pope  at  Rome, 
body,  but  knows  veiy  little  in  what  vitality  I  trust,  however,  that,  with  these  adv; 
consists.    A  common  mistake  is,  that  Life  in   Catholicism  is  still  not  very  formkiable.  It  J 
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something  more  to  do  than  to  fight  with  sects ; 
its  great  foe  is  the  progress  of  society.  TTie 
creation  of  dark  times,  it  cannot  stand  before 
the  light.  In  this  country  in  particular,  it 
finds  no  coadjutors  in  any  circumstances,  pas- 
sions, or  insututions.  Catholicism  is  immov- 
able, and  movement  and  innovation  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  rejects  the  idea  of  me- 
lioration, and  the  passion  for  improvement  is 
inflaming  all  minds.  It  takes  its  stand  in  the 
Past,  and  this  generation  are  living  in  the 
Future.  It  clings  to  forms  which  the  mind 
has  outgrown.  It  will  not  modify  doctrines 
in  which  the  intelligence  of  the  ^e  cannot 
but  recognize  the  stamp  of  former  ignorance. 
It  forbids  free  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  the 
spirit  of  the  age — the  boldest  inquiry,  stopping 
nowhere,  invading  every  region  of  thought. 
Catholicism  wrests  from  the  people  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  the  right 
of  election  is  the  very  essence  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  establishes  an  aristocratical  priest- 
hood, and  the  whole  people  are  steeped  in 
republicanism.  It  withholds  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  age  is  a  reading  one,  and  reads  the 
more  what  is  forbidden.  Catholicism  cannot 
comprehend  that  the  past  is  not  the  present — 
cannot  comprehend  the  revolution  which  the 
art  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning 
have  effected.  Its  memory  seems  not  to 
come  down  lower  than  the  middle  ages.  It 
aims  to  impose  restraints  on  thought,  which 
were  comparatively  easy  before  the  press  was 
set  in  motion,  and  labours  to  shore  up  institu- 
tions, in  utter  unconsciousness  that  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  modes  of  thinking  on 
which  they  rested,  have  passed  away. 

The  pcHitical  revolutions  of  the  times  are 
enough  to  seal  the  death-warrant  of  CathoU- 
ctsm,  but  it  has  to  encounter  a  far  more  impor- 
tant spiritual  revolution.  Catholicism  belongs 
to  what  may  be  called  the  dogmatical  age  of 
Christianity,  the  age  when  it  was  thought  our 
religion  might  be  distilled  into  a  creed,  which 
would  prove  an  elijur  of  life  to  whoever  would 
swallow  ft     We  have  now  come  to  learn 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  dogma,  but  a  spirit, 
that   its  essence  is  the  spirit  of  its  divine 
Founder,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what 
church  a  man  belongs  to,  or  what  formula  of 
doctrines  be  subscribes,  that  nothing  is  im- 
portant but  the  supreme  love,  choice,  pursuit 
of  nuMral  perfection,  shining  forth  in  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Christ    This  is  the  true 
Gatbolic   doctrine,   the  creed  of  the  true 
dmrcb,  gathering  into  one  spiritual  com- 
■n^on  all  good  and  holy  men  of  all  ages 
oad  r^^ioos,  and  destined  to  break  down  all 
0W  earthly  day-built,  gloomy  barriers  which 
juyv  separate  the  good  from  one  another.  To 
iSbS/k  great  idea  en  reason  and  revelation,  of 
Ite  understanding  and  heart*  of  experience 
end  philosophy,  to  this  great  truth  of  an 


advanced  civilization.  Catholicism  stands 
in  direct  hostility.  Ifow  sure,  then,  is  its 
faU! 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  Church  is  not 
the  theologian.  He  might  be  imprisoned, 
chained,  burned.  It  is  human  nature  waking 
up  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  perfection  for  which  it  was 
made,  beginning  to  respect  itself,  thirsting 
for  free  action  and  development,  learning 
through  a  deep  consciousness  that  there  is 
something  diviner  than  forms,  or  churches, 
or  creeds,  recognizing  in  Jesus  Christ  its  own 
celestial  model,  and  claiming  kindred  with 
all  who  have  caught  any  portion  of  his 
spiritual  Ufe  and  disinterested  love ;  here, 
here  is  the  great  enemy  of  Catholicism.  I 
look  confidently  to  the  ineradicable,  ever- 
unfolding  principles  of  human  nature  for 
the  victory  over  all  superstitions.  Reason 
and  conscience,  the  powers  by  which  we 
discern  the  true  and  the  right,  are  immortal 
as  their  Author.  Oppressed  for  ages,  they 
]ret  Uve.  Like  the  central  fires  of  the  earth, 
they  can  heave  up  mountains.  It  is  encou- 
raging to  see  under  what  burdens  and  clouds 
they  have  made  their  way;  and  we  must 
remember  that  by  every  new  development 
tliey  are  brought  more  into  contact  with  the 
life-giving,  omnipotent  truth  and  character  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  makes  me  smile  to  bear 
immortality  claimed  for  Catholicism  or  Pro- 
testantism, or  for  any  past  interpretations  of 
Christianity;  as  if  the  human  soul  had  ex- 
hausted itself  in  its  infant  efforts,  or  as  if  the 
men  of  one  or  a  few  generations  could  bind 
the  energy  of  human  thought  and  affection 
for  ever.  A  theology  at  war  with  the  laws 
of  physical  nature  would  be  a  battle  of  no 
doubtful  issue.  The  laws  of  our  spiritual 
nature  give  still  less  chance  of  success  to  the 
system  which  would  thwart  or  sta^  them. 
The  progress  of  the  individual  and  of'^society, 
which  has  shaken  the  throne  of  Rome,  is 
not  an  accident,  not  an  irregular  spasmodic 
effort,  but  the  natural  movement  of  the  soul. 
Catholicism  must  fall  before  it.  In  truth,  it 
is  very  much  fallen  already.  It  exists,  and 
will  long  exist  as  an  outward  institution.  But 
compare  the  Catholicism  of  an  intelligent 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  what  it 
was  in  the  tenth.  The  name,  the  letter  re- 
main,— how  changed  the  spirit  i  The  silent 
reform  spreading  in  the  very  bosom  of  Catho- 
licism is  as  important  as  the  reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  truth  more 
effectual. 

Catholicism  has  always  hoped  for  victory 
over  Protestantism  on  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
sensions of  Protestants.  But  its  anticipations 
have  not  approached  fulfilment,  and  they 
show  us  how  the  most  sagacious  err  when 
they  attempt  to  read  futurity.    I  have  long 
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since  learned  to  hear  with  composure  the 
auguries  of  the  worldly  wise.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  dissensions  of  Protestantism  go  far 
to  Constitute  its  strength.  Through  them  its 
spirit,  which  is  freedom — the  only  spirit  which 
Rome  cannot  conquer — is  kept  alive.  Had 
its  members  been  organized  and  bound  into  a 
single  church,  it  would  have  become  a  des- 
potism ai  unrelenting,  and  corrupt,  and  hope- 
less as  Rome.  But  this  is  not  all.  Protes- 
tantism, by  being  broken  into  a  great  variety 
of  sects,  has  adapted  itself  to  the  various 
modifications  of  human  nature.  Every  sect 
has  embodied  religion  in  a  form  suited  to 
some  large  class  of  minds.  It  has  met  some 
want,  answered  to  some  great  principle  of  the 
soul,  and  thus  every  new  denomination  has 
been  a  new  standard  under  which  to  gather 
and  hold  fast  a  host  against  Rome.  One  of 
the  great  arts  by  which  Catholicism  sprend 
and  secured  its  dominion  was  its  wonderful 
flexibleness,  its  most  skilful  adaptation  of 
itself  to  the  different  tastes,  passions,  wants 
of  men ;  and  to  this  means  of  influence  and 
dominion  Protestantism  could  oppose  nothing 
but  variety  of  sects.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
I  ever  saw  this  feature  of  Catholicism  brought 
out  distinctly,  and  yet  nothing  in  the  system 
has  impressed  me  more  strongly.  The  Romish 
religion  calls  itself  one,  but  it  has  a  singular 
variety  of  forms  and  aspects.  For  the  lovet 
of  forms  and  outward  religion,  it  has  a  gor- 
geous ritual.  To  the  mere  man  of  the  world, 
it  shows  ft  pope  on  the  throne,  bishops  in 
palaces,  and  all  the  spIendou^  of  earrhly 
dominion.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  self- 
denying,  ascetic,  m3rstica],  and  fanatical,  it 
has  all  the  forms  of  monastic  life.  To  him 
who  would  scoum  himself  into  godliness,  it 
of)ets  a  whip.  For  him  who  Would  starve 
himsdf  into  spirituality,  it  provides  the  men- 
dicant convents  of  St.  Francis.  For  the 
anchorite,  it  prepares  the  death-like  silence  of 
LaTrappe.  To  the  passionate  young  womari, 
it  presents  the  raptures  of  St.  Theresa,  and 
the  marriage  of  St.  Catharine  with  her  Saviour. 
For  the  restless  pilgrim,  whose  piety  needs 
greater  variety  than  the  cell  of  the  monk,  it 
offers  shrines,  tombs,  relics,  and  other  holy 
places  in  Christian  lands,  and,  above  all,  the 
holy  aepulohte  near  Calvary.  To  the  gene- 
rous, sjmipathidng  enthusiast,  it  opens  some 
fbatemity  or  sisterhood  of  Charity.  To  hitn 
who  inclines  to  take  heaven  by  vidence,  it 
gives  as  much  penance  as  he  can  ask ;  and 
to  the  mass  of  men,  who  wish  to  reconcile  the 
two  worlds,  it  promises  a  purgatory,  so  ifar 
softened  down  by  the  masses  of  the  pnest 
and  the  prayet^  of  the  ffeithfiil,  that  its  fires 
^  be  anticipaled  without  overwhelming 
«««.  This  composition  of  fbroes  in  the 
Romtsh  Church  seems  to  me  a  wondetfnl 
monument  of  skiU.    When,  in  Rome,  the  tra- 


veller sees  by  the  side  of  the  purple,  tedteyed 
cardinal  the  begging  friar  j  when,  under  the 
arches  of  St.  Peter,  he  sees  a  coarsely  dressed 
monk  holding  forth  to  a  ragged  crowd;  or 
when,  beneath  a  Franciscan  church,  adorned 
with  the  most  precious  works  of  art,  he 
meets  a  charnel-house,  where  the  bones  of 
the  dead  brethren  are  built  into  walls, 
between  which  the  living  walk  to  teaA  their 
mortality, — he  is  amazed,  if  he  gives  himself 
time  for  reflection,  at  the  infinite  variety  of 
machinery  which  Catholicism  has  brought  to 
bear  on  the  human  mind;  at  the  sagacity 
with  which  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  various 
tastes  and  propensities  of  human  trature. 
Protestantism  attains  this  end  by  more  simple, 
natural,  ahd  in  the  main  more  eflbcttial  ways. 
All  the  great  principles  of  our  nature  are 
represented  in  different  sects,  which  have  oni 
the  whole  a  keener  passion  for  self-aggran- 
dizement than  the  various  orders  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  and  thus  men  of  all  varieties  of 
mind  find  something  congenial— find  a  d«S9 
to  sympathiiie  with. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe  that  Epl^ 
copacy  renders  good  service  to  the  Protestonl 
cause.  Without  being  thoroughly  Protestant* 
It  is  especially  efficient  against  Catholicism; 
and  this  good  work  it  does  by  its  very  prosd- 
mity  to  Rome.  From  the  wide  diffbsion  Rtid 
long  continuance  of  Catholicism,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  embodies  some  great  idea,  oftd 
answers  some  want  which  is  early  and  poweN 
fully  developed  in  the  progress  of  CivBiaK 
tion.  There  is,  of  consequence,  a  tendency 
to  Catholicism  in  society,  though  more  and 
more  restrahied  by  higher  tendencies.  Hit|>- 
pily.  Episcopacy  is  buik  on  the  teme  great 
idea,  but  expresses  it  in  a  more  limited  ami 
rational  form.  It  is  Catholfclsm  improved^ 
or  Mother  Church  With  a  lower  mitre  alid  a 
less  royal  air ;  arid  by  meeting  the  want  which 
carries  ttien  to  the  Romish  Church,  stoptf 
numbers  oh  their  way  to  it.  Hence  Catho- 
licism hates  Episcopacy  more  than  any  other 
form  of  dissent.  Sects  are  apt  to  hate  eodt 
other  in  proportion  to  their  proximity.  Tbe 
old  proverb,  that  two  of  a  trade  cannot  ogreet 
applies  to  religion  as  strongly  as  to  ooiinumt 
life.  The  amount  is,  that  Catholid&m  de- 
rives little  aid  frotri  Protestant  dirfsioas^  fift 
an  age  as  Unimproved  in  ChristiaiUty  01  tiM 
present,  these  divisions  are  profriising  symp* 
tomi.  They  prevent  men  from  settfing  domm. 
in  a  rude  Christianity.  They  keep  oUi^  te-* 
quiry  and  ieaL  They  are  essential  to  fireedOtn 
and  progress.  Without  thete,  Protestantiav 
wouki  \yi  only  a  new  edition  of  Catholidstti ; 
and  the  old  pope  would  certainly  bent  emgf 
new  one  who  could  be  arrayed  agi&itMC  htiA. 

Do  you  a^  me  how  I  think  CathoUdsoi 
may  t)e  most  successfully  opposed?  t  kticy^ 
but  one  way.    Spread  just,  natural,  ettncribliti^ 
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TiewsofreUgion.  Lift  men  above  Catholicism 
by  showing  them  the  gl«it  spiritual  purpose 
of  Christianity.  Violence  wiil  avail  nothing. 
Romanism  cannot  be  burned  down  lilce  the 
convent  at  Charlestown.  That  outrage  bound 
every  Catholic  foster  to  his  church,  and  at- 
tracted to  it  the  sympathies  of  the  good. 
Neither  is  Popery  to  be  autxiued  by  virulence 
and  abuse.  The  priest  can  call  as  hard  names 
as  the  Protestant  pastor.  Neither  do  I  think 
that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  borrowing 
from  the  Catholic  Church  her  forms,  and 
similar  means  of  influence.  Borrowed  forms 
are  peculiarly  formal.  No  iiect  will  be  bene- 
fited by  forms  which  do  not  grow  from  its  own 
spirit.  A  sect  which  has  true  life  will  seize  by 
institict  the  emblems  and  rites  which  are  in 
acoordance  with  itself;  and,  without  life,  it 
win  only  find  in  borrowed  rites  its  winding- 
sheet.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons 
who  visit. Catholic  countries  recommending 
the  introduction  of  this  or  that  usage  of  Ro- 
manism among  ourselves.  For  example,  they 
enter  Catholic  churches  and  see  at  all  hours 
worshippers  before  one  or  another  altar,  and 
contrastmg  with  this  the  desertion  of  our 
bouses  of  worship  during  the  week,  doubt 
whether  we  are  as  pious,  and  wish  to  open 
the  doors  of  our  sanctuaries,  that  Protestants 
may  at  all  hours  approve  themselves  as  de- 
voted as  the  Papists.  Now,  such  recommen- 
dations show  a  misconception  of  the  true 
foundation  and  spirit  of  Roman  usages.  In 
the  case  before  us,  nothing  is  more  rmtural 
than  that  Catholics  should  go  to  churches  or 
public  places  to  pray.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  Catho- 
licism first  took  its  form,  the  people  live  itt 
public.  They  are  an  outdoor  people.  Their 
domestic  occupations  go  on  in  the  outward  air. 
That  they  should  perform  their  private  devo- 
tions in  public,  is  in  harmony  with  all  theif 
hat)its.  What  a  violence  it  would  be  to  ours  I 
In  the  licxi  place,  the  Catholic  believes  that 
the  chnrch  has  a  peculiar  sanctity.  A  prayer 
ofTered  from  its  floor  finds  its  way  to  heaven 
more  easily  than  from  any  other  spot.  The 
pernicious  superstition  of  his  religion  carried 
iiim  to  do  the  wotit  of  his  religion  in  one  con- 
secrated place,  and  therefore  he  does  it  the 
less  elsewhere.  Again  :  Catholic  churches 
Are  attmctive  from  the  miraculous  virtue  as- 
cribed to  the  images  which  are  worshipped 
fhere.  Strange,  monstrous  as  the  superstition 
is,  yet  Dothmg  is  more  common  in  Catholic 
countries  than  the  ascription  of  this  or  that 
supernatural  agency  to  one  or  another  shrine 
or  statue.  A  saint,  worshipped  at  one  place, 
or  imdcr  one  image,  will  do  more  than  if 
worshipped  elsewhere.  I  recollect  asking  an 
ItftUan  why  a  certain  church  of  rather  hum- 
ble appearance,  in  a  large  city,  was  so  much 
fr«qtiented.    He  smiled,  and  told  me  that  the 


Virgin,  who  was  adored  there,  was  thotlght 
particularly  propitious  to  those  who  had 
bought  tickets  in  the  lottery.  Once  more,  we 
can  easily  conceive  why  visiting  the  churches 
for  daily  prayer  has  been  ertcoutaged  by  the 
priesthood.  The  usage  brought  the  multitude 
still  more  under  priestly  power,  and  taught 
them  to  associate  their  most  secret  aspirations 
of  piety  with  the  church.  Who,  that  takes 
all  these  circumstances  into  consideration, 
can  expect  Protestants  to  imitate  the  Catholics 
in  frequenting  the  church  for  secret  devotion, 
or  can  wish  it  ?  Has  not  Jesus  said.  "  When 
thou  prayest,  go  into  thy  closet,  ana  shut  thy 
door,  and  pray  to  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in 
secret?"  Catholicism  says,  "When  thou 
prayest,  go  into  the  public  church,  and  pray 
before  the  multitude."  Of  the  little  efficacy 
of  this  worship  we  have  too  paihful  proofs. 
The  worship  of  the  churches  of  Italy  is 
directed  chiefly  to  the  Virgin.  She  is  wor- 
shipped as  tfu  Virgin.  The  great  idea  of 
this  Catholic  deity  is  purity,  chastity;  and 
yet,  unless  all  travellers  deceive  us,  the 
country  where  she  is  worshipped  is  disfigtired 
by  licentiousness  beyond  all  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  1  return  to  inv  position. 
We  need  borrow  nothing  fTom  Catholicism. 
Episcopacy  retained  (did  not  borrow)  as  much 
of  the  ritual  of  that  church  as  is  wanted  in 
the  present  age,  fof  those  amoOg  us  who  have 
Catholic  propensities.  Other  sects,  if  they 
need  forms,  must  originate  them,  and  this 
they  must  do  hot  mechanicalW,  but  from  the 
promptings  of  the  spiritual  life,  from  a  thirst 
for  new  modes  of  manifesting  their  religious 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Woe  to  that  church 
Which  looks  round  for  forms  to  wake  it  up  to 
spiritual  life.  The  djring  man  is  not  to  be 
revived  by  a  new  dress,  however  graceftil. 
The  disease  of  a  languid  sect  is  too  deep  to 
be  healed  by  ceremonies.  It  needs  deeper 
modes  of  cure.  Let  it  get  life,  and  it  will 
naturally  create  the  emblems  or  rites  which 
it  needi  to  express  and  maintain  its  spiritual 
force. 

The  great  instrument  of  influence  and 
dominion  in  the  Catholic  Chiuxih  is  one 
which  we  should  shudder  to  borrow,  but 
which  may  still  give  important  hints  as  i^ 
the  means  of  promoting  religion.  I  refer  to 
Confession.  Nothing  too  bad  cart  be  Said  of 
this.  By  laying  open  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
to  the  priest,  it  makes  the  priest  the  master 
of  all  StiU,  to  &  good  [man,  it  gives  the 
power  of  doing  good— a  power  which,  I 
doubt  not,  is  o«en  conscientiously  used.  It 
gives  to  the  relldous  teacher  an  Access  to 
men's  minds  and  conscience,  such  as  the 
pulpit  does  not  furnish.  Instead  of  scatter- 
ing genenditiM  among  the  crowd,  he  catt 
administer  to  each  SoUl  the  very  inStnic- 
tion,  w^Mi^ng,  encouragement  it  needs.    In 
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Catholic  countries  there  is  little  preaching, 
nor  is  it  necessary.  The  confessional  is  far 
more  powerful  than  the  pulpit.  And  what 
do  we  learn  from  this?  Tnat  Protestants 
should  adopt  confession?  No.  But  the 
question  arises,  whether  the  great  principle 
of  confession,  that  on  which  its  power  rests, 
viz.,  access  to  the  individual  mind,  may 
not  be  used  more  than  it  is  by  Protestant 
teachers;  whether  such  access  may  not  be 
gained  by  honourable  and  generous  means, 
and  so  used  as  to  be  guarded  against  abuse. 
Preaching  is  now  our  chief  reliance ;  but 
preaching  is  an  arrow  which  shoots  over 
many  heads,  and  flies  wide  of  the  hearts  of 
more.  Its  aim  is  too  vague  to  do  much 
execution.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  how 
little  dear  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  duty 
and  religion  is  communicated  by  the  pulpit, 
and  how  often  the  emotion  which  it  excites, 
for  want  of  clear  views,  for  want  of  wisdom, 
runs  into  morbidness  or  excess.  No  art,  no 
science  is  taught  so  vaguely  as  religion  from 
the  pulpit.  No  book  is  so  read  or  expounded 
as  the  Bible  is.  that  is,  in  minute  fragments, 
and  without  those  helps  of  method  by  which 
all  other  branches  are  taught.  Is  not  a  freer, 
easier  opener  communication  with  his  pupils 
needed  than  the  minister  does  or  can  hold 
from  the  pulpit?  Should  not  modes  of 
teaching  and  intercourse  be  adopted  by  which 
he  can  administer  truth  to  dinerent  minds, 
according  to  their  various  capacities  and 
wants  ?  Must  not  he  rely  less  on  preaching, 
and  more  on  more  familiar  communication  ? 

This  question  becomes  of  more  impor- 
tance, because  it  is  very  plain  that  preaching 
is  becoming  less  and  less  efficacious.  Preach- 
ing is  not  what  it  was  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity.  Then,  when  there  was  no  print- 
ing, comparatively  no  reading,  Christianity 
could  only  be  spread  by  the  living  voice. 
Hence  to  preach  became  synonymous  with 
teaching.  It  was  the  great  means  of  access 
to  the  multitude.  Now  the  press  preaches 
incomparably  more  than  the  pulpit.  Through 
this  ail  are  permitted  to  preach.  Woman, 
if  she  may  not  speak  in  the  church,  may 
sp&ik  from  the  printing-room,  and  her  touch- 
ing expositions  of  religion,  not  learned  in 
theological  institutions,  but  in  the  schools  of 
affection,  of  sorrow,  of  experience,  of  do- 
mestic change,  sometimes  make  their  way 
to  the  heart  more  surely  than  the  minister's 
homilies.  The  result  is  that  preachmg  docs 
not  hold  the  place  now  which  it  had  in  dark 
and  unrefinea  ages.  The  minister  addresses 
from  his  pulpit  many  as  well  educated  as 
himself,  and  almost  every  parishioner  has 
at  home  better  sermons  than  he  hears  in 
public.  The  minister,  too,  has  competitors 
in  the  laity,  as  they  are  called,  who  very 
wisely  refuse  to  leave  to  him  the  monopoly  of 


public  speaking,  and  who  are  encroaching  on 
his  province  more  and  more.  In  this  altered 
condition  of  the  world,  the  minbtry  is  to 
undergo  important  changes.  What  they 
must  be.  I  have  not  time  now  to  inquire.  I 
wiU  only  sav  that  the  vagueness  which  belongs 
to  so  mucn  reUgious  instruction  from  the 
pulpit  must  give  place  to  a  teaching  which 
shall  meet  more  the  wants  of  the  individual, 
and  the  wants  of  the  present  state  of  society. 
Great  principles  must  be  expounded  in  ac- 
commodation to  different  ages,  capacities, 
stages  of  improvement,  and  an  intercourse 
be  established  by  which  all  classes  may  t)e 
helped  to  apply  them  to  their  own  particular 
conditions.  How  shall  Christianity  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  individual,  and  on  societv  at 
the  present  moment,  in  its  present  struggles  ? 
This  is  the  great  question  to  be  solved,  and 
the  reply  to  it  will  determine  the  form  which 
the  (!)hristian  ministry  is  to  take.  I  imagine 
that,  in  seeking  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  the  ministry  must 
have  greater  freedom  than  in  past  times.  It 
will  be  discovered  that  the  individual  minister 
must  not  be  rigidly  tied  down  to  certain  estab- 
lished modes  of  operation,  that  he  must  not 
be  required  to  cast  his  preaching  into  the  old 
mould,  to  circumscribe  himseUf  to  the  old 
topics,  to  keep  in  motion  a  machinery  which 
others  have  invented,  but  that  he  will  do 
most  good  if  left  to  work  according  to  his 
own  nature,  according  to  the  promptings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  within  his  own  breast.  I 
imagine  it  will  be  discovered  that,  as  justice 
may  be  administered  without  a  wig,  and  tho 
executive  function  without  a  crown  or  sceptre, 
so  Christianitv  may  be  administered  in  more 
natural  and  less  formal  ways  than  have  pre- 
vailed, and  that  the  minister,  in  growing  less 
technical,  will  find  reUgion  becoming  to  him- 
self and  others  a  more  living  reality.  I  ima- 
gine that  our  present  religious  organizations 
will  silently  melt  away,  and  that  hierarchies 
will  be  found  no  more  necessary  for  religion 
than  for  literature,  science,  medicine,  law,  or 
the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  But  I  will  chedc 
these  imaginings.  The  point  from  which  I 
started  was,  that  CathoUcism  might  teach  us 
one  element  of  an  effectual  ministry,  that 
the  Protestant  teacher  needs  and  should  seek 
access  to  the  individual  mind.  be3rond  what 
he  now  possesses ;  and  the  point  at  which  I 
stop  is,  that  this  access  is  to  be  so  sought  and 
so  used  as  not  to  infringe  religious  liberty, 
the  rights  of  private  judgment,  the  free  ac- 
tion of  the  individual  mind.  Nothing  but 
this  Uberty  can  secure  it  from  the  terrible 
abuse  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  the  free  remarks  which  I  have  nowooade 
on  certain  denominations  of.  Christians^  I 
have  been  influenced  by  no  utikindness  or 
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disfespcet  towards  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose them.  In  all  sects  I  recognize  joyfully 
true  disciples  of  the  common  Master.  Catho- 
licism boasts  of  some  of  the  best  and  greatest 
names  in  history,  so  does  Episcopacy,  so 
PresbjTterianism.  &c.  I  exclude  none.  I 
know  that  Christianity  is  mighty  enough  to 
accomplish  its  end  in  all.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, speak  of  religious  any  more  than  of 
political  parties  without  betraying  the  little 
respect  I  have  for  them  as  parties.  There  is 
no  portion  of  human  history  more  humbling 
than  that  of  sects.  When  I  meditate  on  the 
grand  moral,  spiritual  purp<^  of  Christianity, 
m  which  all  its  glory  consists ;  when  I  con- 
sider how  plainly  Christianity  attaches  impor- 
tance to  nothing  but  to  the  moral  excellence, 
the  disinterested,  divine  virtue,  which  was 
embodied  in  the  teaching  and  life  of  its 
Founder;  and  when  from  this  position  I  look 
down  on  the  sects  which  have  figured  and 
now  figure  in  the  church ;  when  I  see  them 
making  such  a  stir  about  matters  generally 
so  unessential ;  when  I  see  them  seizing  on  a 
disputed  and  disputable  doctrine,  making  it 
a  watch-word,  a  test  of  God's  favour,  a  bond 
of  communion,  a  ground  of  self-complacency, 
a  badge  of  peculiar  holiness,  a  warrant  for 
condemning  its  rejectors,  however  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ;  when  I  see  them 
overlooking  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
and  lajring  infinite  stress  here  on  a  bishop  and 
prayer-book,  there  on  the  quantity  of  water 
applied  in  baptism,  and  there  on  some  dark  so- 
lution of  an  incomprehensible  article  of  faith ; 
when  I  see  the  mock  dignity  of  their  exclusive 
claims  to  truth,  to  churchship,  to  the  promises 
of  God's  Word;  when  I  hear  the  mimic 
thundeitiolts  of  denunciation  and  excommu- 
nication which  they  delight  to  hurl ;  when  I 
consider  how  their  deep  theology,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  examined,  evaporates  into  words, 
how  many  opposite  and  extravagant  notions 
are  covered  by  the  .same  broad  shield  of 
mystery  and  tradition,  and  how  commonly 
the  persuasion  of  infallibility  is  proportioned 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  creed; — when  I  con- 
sider these  things,  and  other  matters  of  like 
import,  I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  the  amount 
of  arrogant  folly,  of  self-complacent  intole- 
rance, of  almost  incredible  blindness  to  the 
end  and  essence  of  Christianity,  which  the 
history  of  sects  reveals.  I  have  indeed  pro- 
found respect  for  individuals  in  all  commu- 
nions of  Christians.  But  on  sects,  and  on 
the  spirit  of  sects,  I  must  be  allowed  to  look 
with  grief,  shame,  pity — I  had  almost  said 
contempt.  In  passing  these  censures  I  claim 
no  superiority.  I  am  sure  there  are  thousands 
of  all  sects  who  think  and  feel  as  I  do  in 
this  particular,  and  who,  far  from  claiming 
supeiior  intellleence,  are  distinguished  by 
ftHiowlng  out  the  plain  dictates,  the  natural 


impulses,  and  spontaneous  judgments  of  con- 
science and  common  sense. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  letter,  which 
indeed  has  grown  under  my  hands  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds.  But  I  must  add  a 
line  or  two  in  reply  to  your  invitation  to  visit 
you.  You  say  that  fCentucky  will  not  ex- 
clude me  for  my  opinions  on  slavery.  I  rejoice 
to  hear  it,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  country.  I  rejoice  in  a  tolerant 
spirit,  wherever  manifested.  What  you  say 
accords  with  what  I  have  heard  of  the  frank, 
liberal  character  of  Kentucky.  All  our  ac- 
counts of  the  West  make  me  desire  to  visit 
it.  I  desire  to  see  nature  under  new  aspects ; 
but  still  more  to  see  a  new  form  of  society. 
I  hear  of  the  defects  of  the  West,  but  I 
learn  that  a  man  there  feels  himself  to  be  a 
man,  that  he  has  a  self-respect  which  is  not 
always  to  be  found  in  older  communities,  that 
he  speaks  his  mind  freely,  that  he  acts  more 
from  generous  impulses,  and  less  from  selfish 
calculations.  These  are  good  tidings.  I  re- 
joice that  the  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  West  is  increasing.  Both  will  profit. 
The  West  may  learn  from  us  the  love  of 
order,  and  arts  which  adorn  and  cheer  life, 
the  institutions  of  education  and  religion, 
which  lie  at  the  foimdation  of  our  greatness, 
and  may  give  us  in  return  the  energies  and 
virtues  which  belong  to  and  distinguish  a 
fresher  state  of  society.  Such  exchanges  I 
regard  as  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the 
Union,  worth  more  than  exchanges  of  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  and  they  will  do  more  to 
bind  us  together  as  one  people. 

You  press  me  to  come  and  preach  in  your 
part  of^  the  country.  I  should  do  it  cheer- 
fully if  I  could.  It  would  rejoice  me  to  bear 
a  testimony,  however  feeble,  to  great  truths 
in  your  new  settlements.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  fear  that  my  education  would  unfit  me 
for  great  usefulness  among  you.  I  fear  that 
the  habits,  rules,  and  criticisms  imder  which 
I  have  grown  up,  and  almost  grown  old,  have 
not  left  me  the  freedom  and  courage  which 
are  needed  in  the  style  of  address  best  suited 
to  the  Western  people.  I  have  fought  against 
these  chains.  I  have  laboured  to  be  a  free 
man ;  but  in  the  state  of  the  ministry  and  of 
society  here,  freedom  is  a  hard  acquisition. 
I  hope  the  rising  generation  will  gain  it  more 
easily  and  abundantly  than  their  fathers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  my  young  brother,  my 
best  wishes  for  your  usefulness.  I  do  not  ask 
for  your  enjoyment.  I  ask  for  you  something 
better  and  greater,  something  which  includes 
it — even  a  spirit  to  live  and  die  for  a  cause, 
which  is  dearer  than  your  own  enjoyment. 
If  I  were  called  to  give  you  one  rule  which 
yoiu*  situation  demands  above  all  others,  it 
would  be  this.  Live  a  life  of  faith  and  hope. 
Believe  in  God's  great  purposes  towards  the 
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human  race.  Believe  in  the  mighty  power  of 
truth  and  love.  Believe  in  the  omnipotence 
of  Christianity.  Believe  that  Christ  lived  and 
died  to  breathe  into  his  church  and  into  society 
a  diviner  spirit  than  now  exists.  Believe  in 
the  capacities  and  greatness  of  human  nature. 
Believe  that  the  celestial  virtue  revealed  in 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
a  bright  vision  for  barren  admiration,  but  is 
to  become  a  reality  in  your  own  and  others* 
souls.  Carry  to  your  work  a  trustful  spirit. 
Do  not  waste  your  breath  in  wailing  over  the 
times.  Strive  to  make  them  better.  Do  not 
be  disheartened  by  evils.  Feel  through  your 
whole  soul  that  evil  is  not  the  mightiest 
power  in  the  universe — that  it  is  permitted 
only  to  call  forth  the  energy  of  love,  wisdom, 
persuasion,  and  prayer  for  its  removal.  Settle 
it  in  your  mind  that  a  minister  can  never  speak 
an  eftcctual  word  without  faith.  Be  strong  in 
the  Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might.  Allow 
me  to  say,  that  I  have  a  good  hope  of  you. 
I  learned  some  time  ago,  from  one  of  your 
dear  friends,  that  you  comprehended  the  grant 
deur  of  your  work  as  a  Christian  minister. 
I  learned  that  the  pulpit,  from  which  a 
divinely  moved  teacher  communicates  ever- 
lasting truths,  seemed  to  you  more  glorious 
than  a  throne.  I  learned  that  you  had  come 
to   understand  what  is  the  greatest  power 


which   God   gives   to  men— the  ,ifVcr  of 

acting  generously  on  the  soul  of  ^>«rother; 
of  coromimicating  to  others  a  i^A4ae  spirit,  (A 
awakening  in  others  a  heavenly  life  which  is 
to  outlive  the  stars.  I  then  felt  that  you 
would  not  labour  in  vain.  You  have  indeed 
peculiar  trials.  You  are  dwelling  far  from 
your  brethren,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  God's 
presence  more  cheering  than  the  dearest 
human  society.  There  is  a  consciousness  of 
working  with  God  more  strengthening  than 
all  human  co-operation.  Therp  is  a  sight, 
granted  to  the  pure  mind,  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  which  makes  privations  and  sufferings 
in  the  cause  of  his  truth  seem  light,  which 
makes  us  sometimes  to  rejoice  in  tribulation, 
like  the  primitive  heroes  of  our  faith.  My 
young  brother,  I  wish  you  these  blessings. 
What  else  ought  I  to  wish  for  you? 

This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  written  in 
great  haste.  The  opinions,  indeed,  have  been 
deliberately  formed  ;  but  they  probably  might 
have  been  expressed  with  greater  caution.  If 
it  will  serve,  in  your  judgment,  the  cause  of 
truth,  freedom,  and  religjon,  you  are  at  hbertjr 
to  insert  it  in  your  wor£ 

Your  sincere  friend, 

William  E.  Channing. 
Boston,  June,  1836. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  EXCLUSION  AND  DENUNCIATION 

IN  RELIGION  CONSIDERED. 

1815. 


Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  leaders  of 
the  party  called  "Orthodox"  have  adopted 
and  mean  to  enforce  a  system  of  exclusion 
in  regard  to  Liberal  Christians.  They  spare 
no  pains  to  infect  the  minds  of  their  too  easy 
followers  with  the  persuasion  that  they  ought 
to  refuse  communion  with  their  Unitarian 
brethren,  and  to  deny  them  the  name,  cha- 
racter, and  privileges  of  Christians.  On  this 
system  I  shall  now  offer  several  obseirations. 
I  begin  with  an  important  suggestion.  I 
beg  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  zeal  of  Liberal  Christians  on  this  point 
has  no  other  object  than  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  church  of  Christ.  We  are 
pleading,  not  our  own  cause,  but  the  cause 
of  our  Master.  The  denial  of  our  Christian 
character  by  fallible  and  imperfect  men  gives 
us  no  anxiety.  Our  relation  to  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  breath  of  man. 
Our  Christian  rights  do  not  depend  on 
human  passions.  We  have  precisely  the 
same  power  over  our  brethren  which  they 
have  over  us,  and  are  equally  authorized  to 
sever  them  from  the  body  of  Christ     Still 


more ;  if  the  possession  of  truth  give  superior 
weight  to  denunciation,  we  are  persuaded  that 
our  opposers  will  be  the  severest  sufferers, 
should  we  think  fit  to  hurl  back  the  sentence 
of  exclusion  and  condemnation,  ^ni  we 
have  no  disposition  to  usurp  power  over  our 
brethren.  We  believe  that  the  spirit  which 
is  so  studiously  excited  against  ourselves 
has  done  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  we  pray  Gocl  to  deliver  us  from 
its  power. 

Why  are  the  name,  character,  and  rights 
of  Christians  to  be  denied  to  Unitarians? 
Do  they  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?  Do 
they  reject  his  word  as  the  rule  of  their  faith 
and  practice?  Do  their  lives  discover  in* 
difference  to  his  authorii^  and  example? 
No,  these  are  not  their  offences.  They  are 
deficient  in  none  of  the  qualifications  of 
disciples  which  were  required  in  the  primi^ 
tive  age.  Their  offence  is,  that  they  read  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  derive  toni 
them  different  opinions  on  certain  poioti 
from  those  which  others  have  ad^tad* 
Mistake   of   judgment   is   their   pretmod 
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crhne.  ftnd  this  crime  is  laid  to  their  charge  Need  I  ask  whether  this  spirit  of  denunciation 

by  men  who  are  as  liable  to  mistake  as  for  supposed  error  becomes  the  humble  and 

themselves,  and  who  seem  to  them  to  have  fallible  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

fallen  into  some  of  the  grossest  errors.    A  In  vindication  of  this  ^tem  of  exclusion 

condemning  sentence  from  such  judges  car-  and  denunciation,  it  is  ouen  urged  that  the 

rics  with  it  no  terror.    Sorrow  for  its  un-  "honour  of  reUgion,"  the  "purity  of  the 

charitableness,  and  strong  disapprobation  of  church,"  and  the  "cause  of  truth,"  forbid 

its  arrogance,  are  the  principal  feelings  which  those  who  hold  the  true  Gospel  to  maintain 

it  inspires.  fellowship  with  those  who  support  corrupt 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that  Christians  are  and  injurious  opinions.    Without  stopping 

not  more  impressed  with  the  unbecoming  to  notice  the  modesty  of  those  who  claim  aii 

spirit,  the  arrogant  style,  of  those  who  deny  occlusive  knowledge  of  the  true  Gosf>el,  I 

the  Christian  character  to  professed  and  ex-  would  answer,  that  the  "  honour  of  religion" 

emplaiy  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  because  can  never  suifer  by  admitting  to  Christian 

they  differ  in  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  fellowship  men  of  irreproachable  lives,  whils' 

subtle  and  difficult  subjects  of  theology.     A  it  has  suffered  most  severely  from  that  narro.\' 

stranger,  at  hearing  the  language  of  these  and  imcharitable  spirit  which  has  exclude  1 

denouncers,  would  conclude,  without  a  doubt,  such  men  for  imagined  errors.      I  answer 

that  they  were  clothed  with  infallibility,  and  again,  that  the  "cause  of  truth"  can  never 

were  appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  suffer   by  admitting  to  Christian  fellowship 

brethren.     But,  for  myself,   I  know  not  a  men  who  honestly  profess  to  make  the  Scrip* 

shadow  of  a  pretence  for  the  language  of  tures  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  whilst 

superiority  assumed  by  our  adversaries.    Are  it  has  suffered  most  severely  by  substituting 

they  exempted  from  the  common  frailty  of  for  this  standard  conformity  to  human  creeds 

o«T  nature  ?    Has  God  given  them  superior  and  formularies.     It  is  truly  wonderful,  if 

intelligence?     Were    they   educated    under  excommunication  for  supposed  error  be  the 

circumstances  more  favourable  to  improve-  method  of  purif)ring  the  church,   that  the 


roent  than  those  whom  they  condemn?  Have 
they  brought  to  the  Scriptures  more  serious, 
anxious,  and  unwearied  attention?  Or  do 
their  lives  express  a  deeper  revesence  for  God 
and  for  his  Son?    No.    They  are  fallible. 


chtm:h  has  been  so  long  and  so  wofully 
corrupted.  Whatever  may  have  l)een  the 
deficiencies  of  Christians  in  other  respects, 
Ihey  have  certainly  discovered  no  criminal 
reluctance   in   appljring  this  instrument  of 


Imperfect  men,  possessing  no  higher  means  purification.     Could  the  thunders  and  light- 

ond  no  stronger  motives  for  studying  the  word  nings  of  excommunication  have  corrected  the 

of  God  than  their  Unitarian  brethren.    And  atmosphere  of  the  church,  not  one  pestilential 

yet  their  language  to  them  is  virtually  this :  vapour  would  have  loaded  it  for  ages.    The 

**  We  pronounce  you  to  be  in  error,  and  in  ah*  of  Paradise  would  not  have  been  more 

most  dangerous  error.     We  know  that  we  pure,  more  refreshing.    But  what  does  history 

are  right,  and  that  you  are  wrong,  in  regard  tell  us  ?    It  tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  exclusion 

to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gc^>el.  and  denunciation  has  contributed  more  than 

You  are  unworthy  the  Christian  name,  and  all  other  causes    to  the  corruption  of  the 

unfit  to  sit  with  us  at  the  table  of  Christ,  church,  to  the  diffusion  of  error;  and  has 

We  offer  you  the  truth,  and  you  reject  it  rendered  the  records  of  the  Christian  com- 

at  the  peril  of  your  souls."     Such  is  the  munity  as  black,  as  bloody,  as  revolting  to 

language  of  humble  Christians  to  men  who,  humanity,  as  the  records  of  empires  founded 

in  capacity  and  apparent  piety,  are  not  inferior  on  conquest  and  guilt. 

to  themselves.     This  language  has  spread  But  it  is  said.  Did  not  the  Apostle  denounce 

£rom  the  leaders  through  a  considerable  part  the  erroneous,  and  pronounce  a  curse  on  the 

of  the  community.    Men  in  those  walks  of  "abettors  of  another  gospel?"    This  is  the 

life  which  leave  them  without  leisure  or  oppor-  stronghold  of  the  friends  of  denunciation, 

tunities  for  improvement,  are  heard  to  decide  But  let  us  never  forget  that  the  Apostles  were 

on  the  most  intricate  points,  and  to  pass  sen-  inspired  men,  capable  of  marking  out  with 

fence  on  men  whose  Uves  have  been  devoted  unerring    certainty    those   who    substituted 

to  the  study  of  the  Scriptiues  f    The  female,  "another  gospel"   for  the  true.     Show  us 

forgetting  the  tenderness  of  her   sex,   and  their  successors,  and  wo  will  cheerfully  obey 

the  limited  advantages  which  her  education  them. 

affords  for  a  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  It  is  also  important  to  recollect  the  cha- 

inveigtis  with  bitterness  against  the  damnable  racter  of  those  men  against  whom  the  Apos- 

errors  of  such  men  as  Newton,  Lodte,  Clarke,  folic  anathema  was  directed.     They  were  men 

and    Price  I      The  young,  too,  forget  the  who  knew  distinctly  what  the  Apostles  taught, 

modesty  which  belongs  to  their  age,  and  hurl  and  yet  opposed  it ;  and  who  endeavoured  to 

condemnation  on  the  head  which  has  grown  sow  division,  and  to  gain  followers,  in  the 

grey  in  the  service  of  God  and  mankind,  churches  whidh   the  Apostles  had  planted. 
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These  men,  resisting  the  known  instructions 
of  the  authorized  and  inspired  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  discovering  a  factious,  selfish, 
mercenary  spirit,  were  justly  excluded  as  un- 
worthy the  Christian  name.  But  what  in 
common  with  these  men  have  the  Christians 
whom  it  is  the  custom  of  the  "Orthodox" 
to  denounce?  Do  these  oppose  what  they 
know  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles?  Do  they  not  revere  Jesus  and  his 
inspired  messengers  ?  Do  they  not  dissent 
from  their  brethren  simply  because  they  be- 
lieve that  their  brethren  dissent  from  their 
Lord  ?  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  contest  at 
the  present  day  is  not  between  the  Apostles 
themselves  and  men  who  oppose  their  known 
instructions,  but  uninspired  Christians  who 
equally  receive  the  Apostles  as  authorized 
teachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  only  differ 
in  judgment  as  to  the  interpretation  of  their 
writings.  How  unjust,  then,  is  it  for  any 
class  of  Christians  to  confound  their  oppo- 
nents with  the  factious  and  unprincipled 
sectarians  of  the  primitive  age !  Mistake  in 
judgment  is  the  heaviest  charge  which  one 
denomination  has  now  a  right  to  urge  against 
another;  and  do  we  find  that  the  Apostles 
ever  denoimced  mistake  as  "awful  and  fatal 
hostility"  to  the  Gospel;  that  they  pronounce 
anathemas  on  men  who  wished  to  obey,  but 
who  misapprehended  their  doctrines?  The 
Apostles  well  remembered  that  none  ever 
mistook  more  widely  than  themselves.  They 
remembered,  too,  the  lenity  of  their  Lord 
towards  their  errors,  and  this  lenity  they 
cherished  and  laboured  to  difTuse. 

But  it  is  asked.  Have  not  Christians  a  right 
to  bear  "solemn  testimony"  against  opinions 
which  are  "  utterly  subversive  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  most  dangeroiis  to  men's  eternal 
interests?"  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  men  who  discover  equal  intelligence 
and  piety  with  ourselves,  are  entitled  to  re- 
spectful consideration.  If,  after  inquiry,  they 
seem  erroneous  and  injurious,  we  are  autho- 
rized and  bound,  according  to  our  ability,  to 
expose,  by  fair  and  serious  argument,  their 
nature  and  tendency.  But  I  maintain  that 
we  have  no  right  as  individuals,  or  in  an  asso- 
ciated capacity,  to  bear  our  "solemn  testi- 
mony" against  these  opinions,  by  menacing 
with  ruin  the  Christian  who  listens  to  them, 
or  by  branding  them  with  the  most  terrifying 
epithets,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  candid 
inquiry  into  their  truth.  This  is  the  fashion- 
able mode  of  "  bearing  testimony,"  and  it  is 
a  weapon  which  will  always  be  most  success- 
ful in  the  hands  of  the  proud,  the  positive, 
and  overbearing,  who  are  most  impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  have  least  regard  to  the 
lights  of  their  brethren. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  right  of  Chris- 
tians, as  to  bearing  testimony  against  opinions 
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which  they  deem  injurious,  I  deny  that  , 
have  any  right  to  pass  a  condemning  sent^ 
on  account  of  these  opinions,  on  the  cJtrac- 
ters  of  men  whose  general  deponrifot  is 
conformed  to  the  Gospel  of  Cbsjpt/  Both 
Scripture  and  reason  unite  in  teaching  that 
the  best  and  only  standard  of  character  is  the 
life ;  and  he  who  overlooks  the  testimony  of 
a  Christian  life,  and  grounds  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  opinions  about  which  he, 
as  well  as  his  brother,  may  err,  violates  most 
flagrantly  the  duty  of  jxist  and  candid  judg- 
ment, and  opposes  the  peaceful  and  charitable 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Jesus  Christ  says,  "  By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  "Not 
every  one  that  saith  imto  me,  Lord.  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  be 
who  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you."  "He  Ih.!! . 
heareth  and  doeth  these  my  sayings,"  «.*. 
the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
"  I  will  liken  him  to  a  man  who  built  his 
house  upon  a  rock."  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  similar  passages.  The  whole  Scrip- 
tures teach  us  that  he  and  he  only  is  a 
Christian  whose  life  is  governed  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  and  that  by  this  standard 
alone  the  profession  of  this  religion  should 
be  tried.  We  do  not  deny  that  our  brethren 
have  a  right  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  oor 
Christian  character.  But  we  insist  that  we 
have  a  right  to  be  judged  by  the  fairest,  the 
most  approved,  and  the  most  settled  rules 
by  which  character  can  be  tried ;  and  when 
these  are  overlooked,  and  the  most  unoertain 
standard  is  applied,  we  are  injured;  and  an 
assault  on  character  which  rests  on  this 
ground  deserves  no  better  name  than  defa- 
mation and  p>ersecution. 

I  know  that  this  suggestion  of  posecution 
will  be  indignantly  repelled  by  those  who 
deal  most  largely  in  denunciation.  Bur  per- 
secution is  a  wrong  or  injury  inflicted  for 
opinions;  and  surely  assaults  on  diaracter 
fall  under  this  definition.  Some  persons  seem 
to  think  that  persecution  consists  in  pursuing 
error  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  that  therefore 
it  has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  distempered 
imaginations,  because  no  class  of  Christians 
among  us  is  armed  with  these  terrible 
weapons.  But  no.  The  form  is  changed, 
but  the  spirit  lives.  Persecution  has  given 
up  its  halter  and  fagot,  but  it  breathes  venom 
from  its  lips,  and  secretly  blasts  what  it 
cannot  openly  destroy.  For  example,  a 
liberal  minister,  however  cireumspect  in  his 
walk,  irreproachable  in  all  his  relations,  no 
sooner  avows  his  honest  convictions  on  some 
of  the  most  difficult  subjects,  than  bis  name 
begins  to  be  a  by- word.  A  thousand  sus- 
picions are  infused  into  his  hearers  ;  and  it  is 
insinuated  that  he  is  a  minister  of  Satao,  Ui 
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"the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light."  At  a 
little  distance  from  his  home,  calumny  as- 
sumes a  bolder  tone.  He  is  pronounced  an 
infidel,  and  it  is  gravely  asked  whether  he 
believes  in  a  God.  At  a  greater  distance,  his 
motals  are  assailed.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  "  leading  souls  to  hell,"  to  gratify  the 
most  selfish  passions.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  he  must  not  say  a  word  about  perse- 
cution, for  reports  like  these  rack  no  limbs  ; 
they  do  not  even  injure  a  hair  of  his  head  ; 
and  how  then  is  he  persecuted? — Now,  for 
myself,  I  am  as  willing  that  my  adversary 
should  take  my  purse  or  my  life,  as  that  he 
should  rob  me  of  my  reputation,  rob  me  of 
the  affection  of  my  friends  and  of  my  means 
of  doing  good.  "  He  who  takes  from  me 
my  good  name,"  takes  the  best  p>ossession  of 
which  human  power  can  deprive  me.  It  is 
true  that  a  Christian's  reputation  is  com- 
paratively a  light  object ;  and  so  is  his  pro- 
perty, so  is  his  hfe;  all  are  light  things  to 
him  whose  hope  is  full  of  immortality.  But, 
of  all  worldly  blessings,  an  honest  reputation 
is  to  many  of  us  the  most  precious;  and  he 
who  robs  us  of  it  is  the  most  injurious  of 
nnankind,  and  among  the  worst  of  persecutors. 
Let  not  the  friends  of  denunciation  attempt 
to  escape  this  charge  by  pleading  their  sense 
of  duty,  and  their  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth.  St.  Dominic  was  equally 
sincere  when  he  built  the  Inquisition  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  many  torturers  of  Christians 
have  fortified  their  reluctant  minds,  at  the 
moment  of  appljring  the  rack  and  the  burning 
iron,  by  the  sincere  conviction  that  the  cause 
of  truth  required  the  sacrifice  of  its  foes.  I 
beg  that  these  remarks  may  not  be  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  party  called  "Ortho- 
dox," among  whom  are  multitudes  whose 
humility  and  cliarity  would  revolt  from  making 
themselves  the  standards  of  Christian  piety, 
and  from  assnihng  the  Christian  character  oit 
their  brethren. 

Many  other  considerations  may  be  added 
to  those  which  have  been  already  urged, 
against  the  system  of  excluding  from  Christian 
fellowship  men  of  upright  lives,  on  account 
of  their  opinions.  It  necessarily  generates 
perpetual  discoid  in  the  church.  Men  differ 
in  opinions  as  much  as  in  features.  No  two 
minds  are  perfectly  accordant.  The  shades 
of  behef  are  infinitely  diversified.  Amidst 
this  immense  variety  of  sentiment,  every  man 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Every  man  discovers 
errors  in  the  creed  of  his  brother.  Every  man 
is  prone  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  own 
pecuharitics,  and  to  discover  danger  in  the 
peculiarities  of  others.  This  is  human  natiu^. 
Every  man  is  partial  to  his  own  opinions,  be- 
cause they  are  his  own,  and  his  self-will  and 
pride  are  wounded  by  contradiction.  Now 
what  must  we  expect  when  b^ngs  $0  erring. 


so  divided  in  sentiment,  and  so  apt  to  be  un- 
just to  the  views  of  others,  assert  the  right  of 
excluding  one  another  from  the  Christian 
church  on  account  of  imagined  error?  as  the 
Scriptures  confine  this  right  to  no  individual 
and  to  no  body  of  Christians,  it  belongs  alike 
to  all ;  and  what  must  we  expect  when 
Christians  of  all  capacities  and  dispositions, 
the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  self-conceited, 
imagine  it  their  duty  to  prescribe  opinions  to 
Christendom,  and  to  open  or  to  shut  the  door 
of  the  church  according  to  the  decision  which 
their  neighbours  may  form  on  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  points  of  theology?  This 
question,  unhappily,  has  received  answer  upon 
answer  in  ecclesiastical  history.  We  there 
see  Christians  denouncing  and  excommuni- 
cating one  another  for  supposed  error,  until 
every  denomination  has  been  pronounced 
accursed  by  some  portion  of  the  Christian 
world;  so  that  were  the  curses  of  men  to 
prevail,  not  one  human  being  would  enter 
heaven.  To  me,  it  appears  that  to  plead  for 
the  right  of  excluding  men  of  blameless  lives, 
on  account  of  their  opinions,  is  to  sound  the 
peal  of  perpetual  and  universal  war.  Arm 
men  with  this  p>ower,  and  we  shall  have 
"nothing  but  thunder."  Some  persons  are 
sufficiently  simple  to  imagine  that  if  this 
"horrid  Unitarianism"  were  once  hunted 
down,  and  put  quietly  into  its  grave,  the 
church  would  be  at  peace.  But  no:  our 
present  contests  have  their  origin,  not  in  the 
"  enormities  "  of  Unitarianism,  but  very  much 
in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  the  love 
of  power,  in  impatience  of  contradiction,  in 
mens  passion  for  imposing  their  own  views 
upon  others,  in  the  same  causes  which  render 
them  anxious  to  make  proselytes  to  all  their 
opinions.  Were  Unitarianism  quietly  interred, 
another  and  another  hideous  form  of  error 
would  start  up  before  the  zealous  guardians  of 
the  "  purity  of  the  church."  The  Arminian, 
from  whom  the  pursuit  has  been  diverted  for 
a  time  by  his  more  offending  Unitarian 
brother,  would  soon  be  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  security  by  the  clamoiur  of  denim- 
ciation ;  and  should  the  Arminian  fall  a  prey, 
the  Calvinists  would  then  find  time  to  look 
into  the  controversies  among  themselves,  and 
almost  every  class  would  discover,  with  the 
eagle  eye  of  their  brethren  at  New  York,  that 
those  who  differ  from  them  hold  "another 
gospel,"  and  ought  to  be  "  resisted  and  de- 
nounced." Thus  the  wars  of  Christians  will 
be  perpetual.  Never  will  there  be  peace 
until  Christians  agree  to  differ,  and  agree  to 
look  for  the  evidences  of  Christian  character 
in  the  temper  and  the  life. 

Another  argument  against  this  practice  of 
denouncing  the  supposed  errors  of  sincere 
professors  of  Christianity,  is  this.  It  exalts 
to  supremacy  in  the  church  men  who  have 
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the  least  claim  to  influence.  Humble,  meek, 
and  affectionate  Christians  are  least  disposed 
to  make  creeds  for  their  brethren,  and  to 
denounce  those  who  differ  from  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  impetuous,  proud,  and 
enthusiastic,  men  who  cannot  or  will  not 
weigh  the  arguments  of  opponents,  are  always 
most  positive  and  most  unsparing  in  denun- 
ciation. These  take  the  lead  in  a  system  of 
exclusion.  They  have  no  false  modesty,  no 
false  charity,  to  shackle  their  zeal  In  framing 
fundamentals  for  their  brethren,  and  in 
punishing  the  obstinate  in  error.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  creeds  are  formed  which 
exclude  from  Christ's  church  some  of  his 
truest  followers,  which  outrage  reason  as  well 
as  revelation,  and  which  subsequent  ages  are 
obliged  to  mutilate  and  explain  away,  lest  the 
whole  religion  be  rejected  by  men  of  reflec- 
tion. Such  has  been  the  history  of  the 
church.  It  is  strange  that  we  do  not  learn 
wisdom  from  the  past.  What  man,  who 
feels  his  own  fallibility,  who  sees  the  errors 
into  which  the  positive  and  "orthodox"  of 
former  times  have  been  betrayed,  and  who 
considers  his  own  utter  inability  to  decide  on 
the  degree  of  truth  which  every  mind,  of 
every  capacity,  must  receive  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, will  not  tremble  at  the  rcsponsibiUty  of 
prescribing  to  his  brethren,  in  his  own  words, 
the  views  they  must  maintain  on  the  most 
perplexing  subjects  of  religion?  Humility 
will  always  leave  this  work  to  others. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that 
this  system  of  excluding  men  of  apparent 
sincerity,  for  their  opinions,  entirely  subverts 
free  inquiry  into  the  Scriptures.  When  once 
a  particular  system  is  surrounded  by  this  bul- 
wark ;  when  once  its  defenders  have  brought 
the  majority  to  beUeve  that  the  rejection  of  it 
is  a  mark  of  depravity  and  peraition,  what 
but  the  name  of  liberty  is  left  to  Christians  ? 
The  obstacles  to  inquiry  are  as  real,  and  may 
be  as  powerful,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  multitude  dare  not 
think,  and  the  thinking  dare  not  speak.  The 
right  of  private  judgment  may  thus,  in  a 
Protestant  country,  be  reduced  to  a  nullity. 
It  is  true  that  men  are  sent  to  the  Scriptures; 
but  they  are  told  before  they  go  that  they  will 
be  driven  from  the  church  on  earth  and  in, 
heaven,  unless  they  find  in  the  Scriptures  the 
doctrines  which  are  embodied  in  the  popular 
creed.  They  are  told,  indeed,  to  inquire  for 
themselves;  but  they  are  also  told  at  what 
points  inquiry  must  arrive ;  and  the  sentence 
of  exclusion  hangs  over  them  if  they  happea 
to  stray,  with  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men,  into  forbidden  paths.  Now  this  "  Pro- 
testant Uberty'*  is,  in  one  respect,  more  irri- 
tating than  Papal  bondage.  It  mocks  as  well 
as  enslaves  us.  It  talks  to  us  courteously 
as  friends  and  brethren  whilst  it  rivets  our 


chains.  It  invites  and  even  charges  us  to 
look  with  our  own  eyes,  but  with  the  same 
breath  warns  us  against  seeing  anything 
which  Orthodox  eyes  have  not  seen  before 
us.  Is  this  a  state  of  things  favourable  to 
serious  inquiry  into  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  ? 
yet,  how  long  has  the  church  been  groaning 
under  this  cruel  yoke ! 

Another  objection  to  this  system  of  ex- 
cluding professed  disciples  of  Christ,  on 
account  of  their  opinions,  is,  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  great  principles  of  Congre- 
gationalism. In  churches  where  the  power 
IS  lodged  in  a  few  individuals,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  learned  men  in  the  com- 
munity, the  woric  of  marking  out  and  ex- 
cluding the  erroneous  may  seem  less  difficult. 
But,  among  Congregationalists,  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  offender  is  to  be  brought  is 
the  whole  church,  consisting  partly  of  men  in 
humble  circumstances  and  of  unimproved 
minds;  partly  of  men  engaged  in  active  and 
pressing  business ;  and  partly  of  men  of 
education,  whose  studies  nave  been  directed 
to  law  and  medicine.  Now,  is  this  a  tribunal 
before  which  the  most  intricate  points  of  theo- 
logy are  to  be  discussed,  and  serious  in- 
quirers are  to  answer  for  opinions  whidi  they 
have  perhaps  examined  more  laboriously  and 
faithfully  than  all  their  judges?  Would  a 
church  of  htunble  men,  conscious  of  their 
limited  opportimities,  consent  to  try,  for  these 
pretended  crimes,  profiessing  Christians  as 
intelligent,  as  honest,  and  as  exemplary  as 
themselves?  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  excluding  men  for  opinions,  a  church 
can  be  little  more  than  the  tool  of  the  mi- 
nister, or  a  few  influential  members ;  and  oar 
churches  are,  in  general,  too  independent  and 
too  upright  to  take  this  part  in  so  solemn  a 
transaction.  To  correct  their  deficiencies, 
and  to  quicken  their  zeal  on  this  point,  we 
are  now  threatened  with  new  tribunals,  or 
Consociations,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  try 
ministers  for  their  errors,  to  inspect  the 
churches,  and  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the 
extirpation  of  ' '  heresy. "  Whilst  the  laity  are 
slumbering,  the  ancient  and  free  constitution 
of  our  churches  is  silently  undermined,  and  is 
crumbling  away.  Since  argument  is  insuffi- 
,cient  to  produce  uniformity  of  opinion,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  more  powerful  instru- 
ments of  conviction ;  I  mean  to  ecclesias- 
tical COURTS.  And  are  this  people  indeed 
prepared  to  submit  to  this  most  degradmg 
form  of  vassalage — a  vassalage  which  reaches 
and  palsies  the  mind,  and  imposes  on  it  the 
dreams  and  fictions  of  men  for  the  everlast- 
ing truth  of  God  1 

These  remarks  lead  me  to  the  last  conade- 
ration  which  I  shall  urge  against  the  proposed 
system  of  exclusion  and  separation.  This 
system  will  shake  to  the  foundation  our  reli- 
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gknis  institutions,  and  destroy  many  babits 
and  connections  which  have  had  the  happiest 
influence  on  the  religious  character  of  this 
people.  In  the  first  place,  if  Christian  com- 
munion and  all  acknowledgments  of  Christian 
character  are  to  be  denied  on  the  ground  of 
difference  of  opinion,  the  annual  "Conven- 
tion of  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, "  that  ancient  bond  of  union,  must 
be  dissolved  ;  and  in  its  dissolution  we  shall 
lose  the  edifying,  honourable,  and  rare  ex- 
ample of  ministers  regularly  assembling,  not 
to  exercise  power  and  to  fetter  the  conscience, 
but  to  reciprocate  kind  affection,  and  to  unite 
in  sending  relief  to  the  families  of  their  de- 
ceased brethren.  This  event  may  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  sectarian ;  it  will  carry  no  joy 
to  the  widow  and  orphan. — In  the  next  place, 
the  "Associations  of  Ministers,"  in  our  dif- 
ferent counties,  must  in  many  cases  be  broken 
up,  to  make  room  for  new  associations, 
founded  on  similarity  of  opinion.  Thus,  that 
intercourse  which  now  subsists  between  mi- 
nisters of  different  persuasions,  and  which 
tends  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  to  give  a 
liberality  to  the  feelings,  will  be  diminished, 
if  not  destroyed  ;  and  ministers,  becoming 
more  contracted  and  exclusive,  will  commu- 
nicate more  of  this  unhappy  spirit  to  their 
sodetfes. — In  the  next  place,  neighbouring 
churches,  which,  from  their  very  foundation, 
have  ctHtimted  Christian  commimion,  and 
counselled  and  comforted  each  other,  will  be 
mutually  estranged,  and,  catching  the  temper 
of  their  religious  guides,  will  exchange  fel- 
lowship for  denunciation ;  and  instead  of  de- 
lighdng  in  each  other" s  prosperity,  will  seek 
each  other's  destruction. — Again :  in  the  same 
church,  where  Christians  of  different  views 
have  long  acknowledged  each  other  as  dis- 
ciples of  our  Master,  and  have  partaken  the 
same  feast  of  charity,  angry  divisions  will 
break  forth,  parties  will  be  marshalled  under 
different  leaders,  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation will  be  hurled  by  the  majority  on  their 
guiltless  brethren  (if  the  majority  should  be 
••orthodox"),  and  thus  anger,  heartburnings, 
and  bitter  recriminations  will  spread  through 
many  of  our  towns  and  churches. — Again : 
many  of  our  religious  societies  will  be  rent 
asunder,  their  ministers  dismissed,  and  reli- 
gious institutions  cease.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  our  country  parishes  are  able 
to  support  but  a  single  minister.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  divided  in  sentiment;  and 
nothing  but  a  spirit  of  charity  and  forbear- 
ance has  produced  that  union  by  which  public 
worship  has  been  maintained.  Once  let  the 
proposed  war  be  proclaimed,  let  the  standard 
of  parfy  be  rai^d,  and  a  minister  must  look 
for  support  to  that  party  only  to  which  he  is 
attached.  An  "  Orthodox"  minister  should 
Uush  to  ask  it  from  men  whom  he  denounces 


for  honest  opinions,  and  to  whom  he  denies 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  It  surely 
cannot  be  expected  that  Liberal  Christians 
Will  contribute,  by  their  property,  to  uphold  a 
system  of  exclusion  and  intolerance  directed 
against  themselves.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
fate  of  many  of  our  societies?  Their  minis- 
ters, even  now,  can  with  difficulty  maintain 
the  conflict  with  other  denominations.  Must 
they  not  sink,  when  deserted  by  their  most 
efficient  friends  ?  Many  societies  will  be  left, 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  a  prey  to  those 
whom  we  call  sectarians,  but  who  will  no 
longer  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  name,  if 
the  system  of  division  which  has  been  pro- 
posed be  adopted.  Many  ministers  will  be 
compelled  to  leave  the  field  of  their  labotirs 
and  their  prospects  of  usefulness  ;  and,  1  fear, 
the  ministry  will  lose  its  hold  on  the  affection 
and  veneration  of  men,  when  it  shall  have 
engendered  so  much  division  and  contention. 
— But  this  is  not  all.  The  system  of  denying 
the  Christian  name  to  those  who  differ  from 
us  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  will  carry 
discord  not  only  into  churches  but  families. 
In  how  many  instances  are  heads  of  families 
divided  in  opinion  on  the  present  subjects  of 
contioversy?  Hitherto  they  have  loved  each 
other  as  partakers  of  the  same  glorious  hopes, 
and  have  repaired  in  their  domestic  joys  and 
sorrows  to  the  same  God  (as  they  imagined) 
through  the  same  Mediator.  But  now,  they 
are  taught  that  they  have  different  Gods  and 
different  gospels,  and  are  taught  that  the 
friends  of  truth  are  not  to  hold  cornmunion 
with  its  rdecters.  Let  this  doctrine  be  re- 
ceived, ancf  one  of  the  tenderest  ties  by  which 
many  wedded  hearts  are  knit  together  will  be 
dissolved.  The  family  altar  must  fall.  .Reli- 
gion will  be  known  in  many  a  domestic 
retreat,  not  as  a  bond  of  tmion,  but  a  subject 
of  debate,  a  source  of  discord  or  depression. 

Now  I  ask.  For  what  boon  are  all  these 
sacrifices  to  be  made?  The  great  end  is,  that 
certain  opinions,  which  have  been  embraced 
by  many  serious  and  inquiring  Christians  as 
the  ttuth  of  God,  may  be  driven  from  the 
church,  and  be  dreaded  by  the  people  as 
among  the  worst  of  crimes.  Uniformity  of 
opinion  —  that  airy  good  which  emperors, 
popes,  councils,  synods,  bishops,  and  minis- 
ters have  been  seeking  for  ages,  by  edicts, 
creeds,  threatenings,  excommunications,  in- 
quisitions, and  flames— this  is  the  great  object 
of  the  system  of  exclusion,  separation,  and 
denunciation,  which  is  now  to  be  introduced. 
To  this  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  established 
habits  and  bondsof  union ;  and  this  is  to  be  pur- 
sued by  means  which,  as  many  reflecting  mer 
believe,  threaten  our  dearest  rights  and  liberties. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  reflecting  laymen 
will  no  longer  shut  their  eyes  on  this  subject. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  our  long-estab- 
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lished  Congregational  form  of  church  govern-  expression  of  superiority  on  the  pajt  of  owr 
ment  is  menaced,  and  tribunals  unknown  to  brethren  should  be  repelled  as  criminal  usur- 
our  churches,  and  unknown,  as  we  believe,  pation.  But,  in  doing  this,  let  the  friends  of 
to  the  Scriptures,  are  to  be  introduced ;  liberal  and  genuine  Christianity  remember 
and  introduced  for  the  very  purpose,  that  the  spirit  of  their  religion.  Let  no  passion 
the  supposed  errors  and  mistakes  of  minis-  or  bitterness  dishonour  their  sacred  cause.  la 
ters  and  private  Christians  may  be  tried  and  contending  for  the  Gospel,  let  them  not  lose 
punished  as  heresies,  that  is,  as  crimes.  In  its  virtues  or  forfeit  its  promises. — We  are 
these  tribunals,  as  in  all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  indeed  called  to  pass  through  one  of  the 
the  clergy,  who  make  theology  their  profes-  severest  trials  of  human  virtue,  the  trial  of 
sion,  will  of  necessity  have  a  preponderating  controversy.  We  should  carry  with  us  a 
influence,  so  that  the  question  now  before  sense  of  its  danger.  Religion,  when  made  a 
the  public  is,  in  fact,  only  a  new  form  of  the  subject  of  debate,  seems  often  to  lose  its 
old  controversy  which  has  agitated  all  ages;  empire  over  the  heart  and  life.  The  mild 
namely,  whether  the  clergy  shall  think  for  and  affectionate  spirit  of  Christianity  gives 
the  laity,  or  prescribe  to  them  their  religion,  place  to  angry  recriminations  and  cruel  stir- 
Were  this  question  fairly  proposed  to  the  mises.  Fair  dealing,  uprightness,  and  truth 
public,  there  would  be  but  one  answer;  but  are  exchanged  for  the  arts  of  sophistry.  The 
It  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dark  phraseology  about  devotional  feelings,  too,  decline  in  warmth 
the  purity  and  order  of  the  church,  a  and  tenderness.  Let  us,  then,  watch  and 
phraseology  which,  I  believe,  imposes  on  pray.  Let  us  take  heed  that  the  weapons  of 
multitudes  of  ministers  as  well  as  laymen,  our  warfare  be  not  carnal.  Whilst  we  repel 
and  induces  acquiescence  in  measures,  the  usurpation,  let  us  be  just  to  the  general  recti- 
real  tendency  of  which  they  would  abhor,  tude  of  nwiny  by  whom  our  Christian  rights 
It  is,  I  hope,  from  no  feeling  of  party,  but  are  invaded.  Whilst  we  repel  the  uncharitable 
from  a  sincere  regard  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  censures  of  men,  let  us  not  forget  the  deep 
that  I  would  rouse  the  slumbering  minds  of  humilityandsenseofunworthiness  with  which 
this  community  to  the  dangers  which  hang  we  should  ever  appear  before  God.  In  our 
over  their  rehgious  institutions.  No  power  zeal  to  maintain  the  great  truth,  that  Our 
is  so  rapidly  accumulated,  or  so  dreadfully  Father  in  Heaven  is  alone  the  Supreme 
abused,  as  ecclesiastical  power.  It  assails  God,  let  us  not  neglect  that  intercourse  with 
men  with  menaces  of  eternal  woe  unless  they  Him  without  which  the  purest  conceptions 
submit,  and  gradually  awes  the  most  stubborn  will  avail  little  to  enthrone  Him  in  our  hearts, 
and  strongest  minds  into  subjection.  I  mean  In  our  zeal  to  hold  fast  the  * '  word  of  Christ," 
not  to  ascribe  the  intention  of  introducing  in  opposition  to  human  creeds  and  formu- 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  to  any  class  of  Chris-  laries,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  Lord  demands 
tians  among  us ;  but  I  believe  that  many,  in  another  and  a  still  more  unsuspicious  oonfes- 
the  fervour  of  a  zeal  which  may  be  essentially  sion  of  him,  even  the  exhibition  of  his  spirit 
virtuous,  are  about  to  touch  with  imhallowed  and  religion  in  our  lives, 
hands  the  ark  of  God,  to  support  Christianity  The  controversy  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
by  measures  which  its  mild  and  charitable  indeed  painful ;  but  it  was  not  chosen,  but 
spirit  abhors.  I  believe  that  many,  over-  forced  upon  us,  and  we  ought  to  regard  it  as 
looking  the  principles  of  human  nature  and  a  part  of  the  discipline  to  which  a  wise  Pro- 
the  history  of  the  church,  are  about  to  set  in  vidence  has  seen  nt  to  subject  us.  Like  all 
motion  a  spring  of  which  they  know  not  the  other  trials,  it  is  designed  to  promote  our 
force,  and  cannot  calculate  the  effects.  I  moral  perfection.  I  trust,  too,  that  it  is  de- 
believe  that  the  seed  of  spiritual  tyranny  is  signed  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  Whilst 
sown,  and  although  to  a  careless  spectator  it  I  would  speak  diffidently  of  the  future.  I  stQl 
may  seem  the  '*  smallest  of  all  seeds,"  it  has  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is  rising  on  the  Chris- 
yet  within  itself  a  fatal  principle  of  increase,  tian  church  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed.  The 
and  may  yet  darken  this  region  of  our  country  Gospel  is  to  shine  forth  in  its  native  glory, 
with  its  deadly  branches.  The  violent  excitement  by  which  some  of  the 

The  time  is  come  when  the  friends  of  corruptions  of  this  divine  system  are  now  sup- 
Christian  lilxrty  and  Christian  charity  are  ported,  cannot  be  permanent ;  and  the  uncha- 
called  to  awake,  and  to  remember  their  duties  ritableness  with  which  they  are  enforced  will 
to  themselves,  to  posterity,  and  to  the  church  react,  like  the  persecutions  of  the  Church  of 
of  Christ.  The  time  is  come  when  the  rights  Rome,  in  favour  of  truth.  Already  we  have 
of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  our  churches  the  comfort  of  seeing  many  disposed  to  in- 
must  t)e  defended  with  zeal.  The  time  is  quire,  and  to  inquire  without  that  terror  which 
come  when  menace  and  denunciation  must  has  bound  as  with  a  spell  so  many  minds, 
be  met  with  a  spirit  which  will  show  that  we  Wc  doubt  not  that  this  inquiry  will  result  in  a 
dread  not  the  frowns  and  lean  not  on  the  deep  conviction  that  Christianity  is  yet  <5*- 
favour  of  man.  The  time  is  come  when  every  figured  by  errors  which  have  been  tiiuismUM 
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from  ages  of  darkness.  Of  this,  at  least,  we  candid,  and  charitable  temper.  I  pray  God 
are  sure,  that  inquiry,  by  discovering  to  men  that  this  most  happy  consummation  may  be 
the  difficulties  and  obscurities  which  attend  in  no  degree  obstructed  by  any  unchristian 
the  present  topics  of  controversy,  will  termi-  feelings,  which,  notwithstanding  my  sincere 
nate  in  what  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  efforts,  have  escaped  me  in  the  present  con- 
doctrinal  concord— in  the  diffusion  of  a  mild,  troversy. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  ON  CREEDS. 


My  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds  of 
Christian  union,  as  conditions  of  Christian 
fellowship,  as  means  of  fastening  chains  on 
men's  minds,  constantly  gains  strength. 

My  first  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  sepa- 
rate us  from  Jesus  Christ.  To  whom  am  I  to 
go  for  my  Icnowledge  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion but  to  the  Great  Teacher,  to  the  Son 
of  God,  to  him  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the 
divinity  dwelt  ?  This  is  my  great  privilege  as 
a  Christian,  that  I  may  sit  at  the  feet  not  of  a 
human  but  divine  master,  that  I  may  repair 
to  him  in  whom  truth  lived  and  spoke  with- 
out a  mixture  of  error;  who  was  eminently 
the  Wisdom  of  God  and  the  light  of  the 
world.  And  shall  man  dare  to  interpose  be- 
tween me  and  my  heavenly  guide  and  Saviour, 
and  prescribe  to  me  the  articles  of  my  Chris- 
tian faith?  What  is  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  I  shall  best  learn  the  tnith  ?  It  is  that 
in  which  1  forsake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ, 
in  which  my  mind  is  brought  nearest  to  him ;  it 
is  that  in  which  I  lay  myself  open  most  entirely 
to  the  impressions  of  his  mind.  Let  me  go  to 
Jesus  with  a  human  voice  sounding  in  my  ears, 
and  telling  me  what  I  must  hear  from  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  how  can  I  listen  to  him  in  sin- 
gleness of  heart?  All  Protestant  sects,  in- 
deed, tell  the  learner  to  listen  to  Jesus  Christ; 
but  most  of  them  shout  around  him  their 
own  articles  so  vehemently  and  imperiously, 
that  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  master  is  well 
nigh  drowned.  He  is  told  to  hsten  to  Christ, 
but  told  tfiat  he  will  be  damned  if  he  receives 
any  lessons  but  such  as  are  taught  in  the 
creed.  He  is  told  that  Christ's  word  is  alone 
infillible,  but  that  unless  it  is  received  as  in- 
terpreted by  fallible  men,  he  will  be  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  Christians.  This  is 
what  shocks  me  in  the  creed-maker.  He  in- 
terposes himself  between  me  and  my  Saviour. 
He  dares  not  trust  me  alone  vrith  Jesus.  He 
dares  not  leave  me  to  the  word  of  God.  This 
I  cannot  endure.  The  nearest  possible  com- 
munication with  the  mind  of  Christ  is  my 
great  privilege  as  a  Christian.  I  must  learn 
Christ's  truth  from  Christ  himself,  as  he 
speaks  in  the  records  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
men  whom  he  trained  up  and  snpematurally 
prepared  to  be  bis  witnesses  to  the  world. 


On  what  ground,  I  ask,  do  the  creed-makers 
demand  assent  to  their  articles  as  condition  of 
church  membership  or  salvation  ?  What  has 
conferred  on  them  infallibility?  "Show  me 
your  proofs,"  I  say  to  them,  "of  Christ 
speaking  in  you.  Work  some  miracle.  Utter 
some  prophecy.  Show  me  something  divine 
in  you,  which  other  men  do  not  possess.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  are  unaided  men  Uke  mjrself, 
having  no  more  right  to  interpret  the  New 
Testament  than  myself,  and  that  you  yet  exalt 
your  interpretations  as  infallible  standards  of 
truth,  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  salva- 
tion ?  Stand  out  of  my  path.  I  wish  to  go  to 
the  master.  Have  you  words  of  greater  power 
than  his?  Can  you  speak  to  the  human  con- 
science or  heart  in  a  mightier  voice  than  he? 
What  is  it  which  emboldens  you  to  tell  mc 
what  I  must  learn  of  Christ  or  be  lost  ?  " 

I  cannot  but  look  on  human  creeds  with 
feelings  approaching  contempt.  When  I 
bring  them  into  contrast  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament, into  what  insignificance  do  they 
sink  I  What  are  they  ?  Skeletons,  freezing 
abstractions,  metaphysical  expressions  of  un- 
intelligible dogmas ;  and  these  I  am  to  re^rd 
as  the  expositions  of  the  fresh,  Uvin^,  infinite 
truth  which  came  from  Jesus  !  I  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  required  to  hear  and  re- 
ceive the  lispings  of  infancy  as  the  expressions 
of  wisdom.  Creeds  are  to  the  Scriptures  what 
rush-lights  are  to  the  sun.  The  creed-maker 
defines  Jesus  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  perhaps  in 
metaphysical  terms,  and  calls  me  to  assent  to 
this  account  of  my  Saviour.  I  learn  less  of 
Christ  by  this  process  than  I  should  learn  of 
the  sun  by  htxng  told  that  this  glorious  lumi- 
nary is  a  circle  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  knowing  Christ.  We 
must  place  ourselves  near  him,  see  him,  hear 
him.  follow  him  from  his  cross  to  the  heavens, 
sympathize  with  him  and  obey  him,  and  thus 
catch  clear  and  bright  glimpses  of  his  divine 
glory. 

Christian  Truth  is  Infinite.  Who  can  think 
of  shutting  it  up  in  a  few  lines  of  an  abstract 
creed  ?  You  might  as  well  compress  the 
boundless  atmosphere,  the  fire,  the  all-per- 
vading light,  the  free  winds  of  the  universe, 
into  separate  parcels,  and  weigh  and  label 
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them,  as  break  up  Christianity  into  a  few  pro- 
positions. Christianity  is  freer,  more  illimi- 
table, than  the  light  or  the  winds.  It  is  too 
mighty  to  be  bound  down  by  man's  puny 
hands.  It  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  rigid 
doctrine,  the  spirit  of  boundless  love.  TTie 
Infinite  cannot  be  defined  and  measured  out 
like  a  human  manufacture.  It  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  system.  It  cannot  be  compre- 
hended in  a  set  of  precise  ideas.  It  is  to  be 
felt  rather  than  described.  The  spiritual  im- 
pressions which  a  true  Christian  receives  from 
the  character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  and 
in  which  the  chief  efficacy  of  the  religion  lies, 
can  be  poorly  brought  out  in  words.  Words 
are  but  brief,  rude  hints  of  a  Christian's 
mind.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  overflow 
them.  To  those  who  feel  as  he  does,  he  can 
make  himself  known  ;  for  such  can  under- 
stand the  tones  of  the  heart ;  but  he  can  no 
more  lay  down  his  religion  in  a  series  of 
abstract  propositions,  than  he  can  make 
known  in  a  few  vague  terms  the  expressive 
features  and  inmost  soul  of  a  much-loved 
friend.  It  has  been  the  fault  of  all  sects  that 
they  have  been  too  anxious  to  define  their 
religion.  Tliey  have  laljoured  to  circum- 
scribe the  infinite.  Christianity,  as  it  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  true  disciple,  is  not  made 
up  of  fragments,  of  separate  ideas  which 
he  can  express  in  detached  propositions. 
It  is  a  vast  and  ever-unfolding  whole,  per- 
vaded by  one  spirit,  each  precept  and  doc- 
trine deriving  its  vitality  from  its  union  with 
all.  When  I  see  this  generous,  heavenly 
doctrine  compressed  and  cramped  in  human 
creeds,  I  feel  as  I  should  were  I  to  see  screws 
and  chains  applied  to  the  countenance  and 
limbs  of  a  noble  fellow-creature,  deforming 
and  destroying  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  God. 

From  the  Infinity  of  Christian  truth,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  it  follows  that  our 
views  of  it  must  always  be  very  imperfect, 
and  ought  to  be  continually  enlarged.  The 
wisest  theologians  are  children  who  have 
caught  but  faint  glimpses  of  the  religion; 
who  have  taken  but  their  first  lessons;  and 
whose  business  it  is  "to  grow  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ."  Need  1  say  how 
hostile  to  this  growth  is  a  fixed  creed,  beyond 
which  we  must  never  wander  ?  Such  a  reli- 
gion as  Christ's  demands  the  highest  possible 
activity  and  freedom  of  the  soul.  Every  new 
gleam  of  light  should  be  welcomed  with  joy. 
Every  hint  should  be  followed  out  with  eager- 
ness. Every  whisper  of  the  di\ine  voice  in 
the  soul  should  be  heard.  The  love  of  Chris- 
tian truth  should  be  so  intense  as  to  make  us 
willing  to  part  with  all  other  things  for  a 
l:)etter  comprehension  of  it.  Who  does  not 
sec  that  human  creeds,  setting  bounds  to 
thought,  and  telling  us  where  all  inquiry  must 


stop,  tend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal,  to  shut 
our  eyes  on  new  illumination,  to  hem  us 
within  the  beaten  paths  of  man's  construction, 
to  arrest  that  perpetual  progress  which  is  the 
life  and  glory  of  an  immortal  mind  ? 

It  is  another  and  great  objection  to  creeds 
that,  wherever  they  acquire  authority,  they 
interfere  with  that  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity on  which  the  efficacy  of  religious 
teaching  very  much  depends.  That  a  minis- 
ter should  speak  with  power,  it  is  important 
that  he  should  speak  from  his  own  soul,  and 
not  studiously  conform  himself  to  modes  of 
speaking  which  others  have  adopted.  It  is 
important  that  he  should  give  out  the  truth  in 
the  very  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  his 
mind,  in  the  very  words  which  offer  themselves 
spontaneously  as  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts. 
To  express  our  own  minds  frankly,  directly, 
fearlessly,  is  the  way  to  reach  other  minds. 
Now,  it  is  the  effect  of  creeds  to  check  this 
free  utterance  of  thought.  The  minister  must 
seek  words  which  will  not  clash  with  the  con- 
secrated articles  of  his  church.  If  new  ideas 
spring  up  in  his  mind,  not  altogether  con- 
sonant with  what  the  creed-monger  has  estab- 
lished, he  must  cover  them  with  misty  lan- 
gua.^e.  If  he  happen  to  doubt  the  standard 
of  his  church,  he  must  strain  its  phraseology, 
must  force  it  beyond  its  obvious  import,  that 
he  mav  give  his  assent  to  it  without  depar- 
tures from  truth.  All  these  processes  must 
have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind  and 
heart.  They  impair  self-respect.  They  cloud 
the  intellectual  eye.  They  accustom  men  to 
tamper  with  truth.  In  proportion  as  a  man 
dilutes  his  thought  and  suppresses  his  con- 
viction, to  save  his  orthodoxy  from  suspicion ; 
in  proportion  as  he  borrows  his  words  from 
others,  instead  of  speaking  in  his  own  tongue ; 
in  proportion  as  he  distorts  language  from  its 
common  use,  that  he  may  stand  well  with  his 
party ;  in  that  proportion  he  clduds  and  de- 
grades his  intellect,  as  well  as  undermines  the 
manliness  and  integrity  of  his  character.  How 
deeply  do  I  commiserate  the  minister  who, 
in  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  youth,  is 
visited  with  glimpses  of  higher  troth  th«i  is 
embodied  in  the  creed,  but  who  dares  not  be 
just  to  himself,  and  is  made  to  echo  what  is 
not  the  simple,  natural  expression  of  his  own 
mind  I  Better  were  it  for  us  to  beg  our  bread 
and  clothe  ourselves  in  rags,  than  to  part 
with  Christian  simplicity  and  frankness. 
Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in  boms  or 
the  open  air.  where  he  may  speak  the  truth 
from  the  fulness  of  his  soul,  than  to  lift  up 
in  cathedrals,  amidst  pomp  and  wealth,  a 
voice  which  is  not  true  to  his  inward  thoughts. 
If  they  who  wear  the  chains  of  creeds  once 
knew  the  happiness  of  breathing  the  air  of 
freedom,  and  of  moving  with  an  unincum- 
bered spirit,  no  wealth  or  power  in  -the  worlds 
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gift  would  bribe  tliem  to  part  with  their  spi- 
ritual liberty. 

Another  sad  effect  of  creeds  is,  that  they 
favour  unbelief.  It  is  not  the  object  of  a 
creed  to  express  the  simple  truths  of  our  reli- 
gion, though  in  these  its  efficiency  chiefly  lies, 
but  to  embody  and  decree  those  mysteries 
about  which  Christians  liave  been  contending. 
I  use  the  word  "mysteries,"  not  in  the  Scrip- 
tural but  popular  sense,  as  meaning  doctrines 
which  give  a  shock  to  the  reason,  and  seem 
to  contradict  some  acknowledged  truth.  Such 
mysteries  are  the  staples  of  creeds.  The 
celestial  virtues  of  Christ's  character,  these 
are  not  inserted  into  articles  of  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  doctrines  which  from  their  darkness 
or  unintelligibleness  have  provoked  contro- 
versy, and  which  owe  their  importance  very 
much  to  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
fought  for  or  fought  against  for  ages,  these 
are  thrown  bv  the  creed-makers  into  the  fore- 
most ranks  oi  the  religion,  and  made  its  espe- 
cial representatives.  Christianity  as  set  forth 
in  creeds  is  a  propounder  of  dark  sayings, 
of  riddles,  of  knotty  propositions,  of  apparent 
contradictions.  WTio,  on  reading  these  stan- 
dards, would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  simple, 
pure,  benevolent,  practical  character  of  Chris- 
tianity? And  what  is  the  result?  Christianitv 
becoming  identified,  by  means  of  creeds,  with 
so  many  dark  doctrines,  b  looked  on  by 
many  as  a  subject  for  theologians  to  quartel 
about,  but  too  thorny  or  perplexed  for  com- 
mon minds,  while  it  is  spumed  by  many  more 
as  an  insult  on  human  reason,  as  a  triumph 
of  fanaticism  over  common  sense. 

It  b  a  little  remarkable  that  most  creeds, 
^ilst  they  abound  in  mysteries  of  human 
creation,  have  renounced  the  great  mystery  of 
religion.  There  b  in  rehgion  a  great  mystery. 


I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  or  moral 
liberty.  How  to  reconcile  this  with  God's 
foreknowledge,  and  human  dependence,  is  a 
question  which  has  perplexed  the  greatest 
minds.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  ob- 
scurity arises  from  otu-  applying  to  God  the 
same  kind  of  foreknowledge  as  men  possess 
by  their  acquaintance  with  causes,  and  from 
our  supposing  the  Supreme  Being  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  time  as  man.  It  is  probable 
that  juster  views  on  these  subjects  will  relieve 
the  freedom  of  the  will  from  some  of  its  diffi- 
culties. Still  tte  difficulties  attending  it  are 
great.  It  b  a  mystery  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  word.  Now,  b  it  not  strange  that  theo- 
logians, who  have  made  and  swallowed  so 
many  other  mysteries,  have  generally  rejected 
this,  and  rejected  it  on  the  ground  of  objec- 
tions less  formidable  than  those  which  may  be 
urged  against  their  own  inventions  ?  A  large 
part  of  the  Protestant  world  have  sacrificed 
man's  freedom  of  will  to  God's  foreknowledge 
and  sovereignty,  thus  virtually  subverting  all 
religion,  all  ciuty,  all  responsibiUty.  'They 
have  made  man  a  machine,  and  destroyed 
the  great  distinction  between  him  and  the 
brute.  There  seems  a  fatality  attending  creeds. 
After  burdening  Chrbtianity  with  mysteries  of 
which  it  b  as  innocent  as  the  unborn  child, 
they  have  generally  renounced  the  real  mys- 
tery of  reUgion,  of  human  nature.  They  have 
subverted  the  foundation  of  moral  govern- 
ment, by  taking  from  man  the  only  capacity 
which  makes  him  responsible,  and  in  this  way 
have  fixed  on  the  commands  and  threatenings 
of  God  the  character  of  a  cruel  despotbra. 
What  a  lesson  against  man's  attempting  to 
impose  hb  wbdom  on  hb  fellow-creatures  as 
the  truth  of  God  I 


THE  DUTIES  OF  CHILDREN: 

Discourse  delivered  to  tfte  Religious  Society  in  Federal  Street, 

Boston. 


EWTESIANS  vi.  X.  a:  "Children,  obey  your  parents  in 
the  Ijvrd,  for  tW»  »  rfjht.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
amJu3',  which  is  the  first  commandnient  with  promise." 

FftOM  these  words  I  propose  to  point  out  the 
duties  of  children  to  their  parents.  My  young 
friends,  let  me  ask  your  serious  attentipn.  I 
wish  to  explain  to  you  the  honour-  and  obe- 
OicDce  which  you  are  required  to  render  your 
parents ;  and'  to  impress  you  with  the  im- 
portance, excellence,  and  happiness  of  thb 
temper  and  conduct. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  progress  of  this 


dbcourse,  that  I  have  chiefly  in  view  the 
youngest  part  of  my  hearers;  but  I  would 
not  on  thb  accoimt  be  supposed  to  intimate 
that  those  who  have  reached  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  are  exempted  from  the  obli- 
gation of  honouring  their  parents.  However 
old  we  may  be,  we  should  never  forget  that 
tenderness  which  watched  over  our  infancy, 
which  listened  to  our  cries  before  we  could 
articulate  our  wants,  and  was  never  weary 
with  ministering  to  our  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ments.   There  b.  scarcely  anything  more  in- 
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teresting  than  to  see  the  man  retaining  the  and  inferiority  which  suit  your  age.  Vou  are 
respect  and  gratitude  which  belong  to  the  young,  and  you  should  therefore  take  the 
chtld ;  than  to  see  persons,  who  have  come  lowest  place,  and  rather  retire  than  thrust 
forward  into  life,  remembering  with  affection  yourselves  forward  into  notice.  You  have 
the  guides  and  friends  of  their  youth,  and  much  to  learn,  and  you  should  therefore  hear 
labouring  by  their  kind  and  respectful  atten-  instead  of  seeking  to  be  heard.  You  are 
tion  to  cheer  the  declining  years,  and  support  dependent,  and  you  should  therefore  ask  in- 
the  trembhng  infirmities,  of  those  whose  best  stead  oi demanding  what  you  desire;  and  you 
days  were  spent  in  solicitude  and  exertion  for  should  receive  everything  from  your  parents 
their  happiness  and  improvement.  He  who  as  a  favour  and  not  as  a  debt.  I  do  not  mean 
suffers  any  objects  or  pursuits  to  shut  out  a  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of  your 
parent  from  his  heart,  who  becomes  so  weaned  parents.  Love  them,  and  love  them  ardently ; 
from  the  breast  which  nourished  and  the  arms  out  mingle  a  sense  of  their  superiority  with 
which  cherished  him,  as  coldly  to  forsake  a  your  love.  Feel  a  confidence  in  their  kind- 
parent's  dwelling,  and  neglect  a  parent's  com-  ness ;  but  let  not  this  confidence  make  you 
fort,  not  only  renoxmces  the  dictates  of  reli-  rude  and  presumptuous,  and  lead  to  indecent 
jjion  and  morality,  but  deserves  to  be  cast  out  familiarity.  Talk  to  them  with  openness  and 
from  society  as  a  stranger  to  the  comm«n  freedom;  but  never  contradict  with  violence; 
sensibilities  of  human  nature.  never  answer  with  passion  or  contempt 

In  the  observations  I  am  now  to  make,  all       The  Scriptures  say,   "Cursed  be  he  that 

who  have  parents  should  feel  an  interest ;  for  sctteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother." 

some  remarks  will  apply  to  all.     But  I  shall  "  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  the 

principally  confine  myself  to  those  who  are  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pluck  it  out,  ar4d 

so  young  as  to  depend  on  the  care  and  to  hve  the  young  ravens  shall  eat  it."    The  sacred 

under  the  eye  of  their  parents ;  who  surround  history  teaches  us   that  when  Solomon  on 

a  parent's  table,  dwell  beneath  a  parent's  roof,  his  throne  saw  his  mother  approaching  him. 


and  hear  continually  a  parent's  voice.  To 
such  the  text  addresses  itself,  "  Honour  and 
obey  your  father  and  mother." 

1  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  and  enforce 
what  is  here  required  of  you. 

First,  you  are  required  to  view  and  treat 
your  parents  with  respect.    Your  tender,  in- 


he  rose  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto 
her,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on 
his  right  hand.  Let  this  wise  and  great  king 
teach  you  to  respect  your  parents. 

Secondly,  You  should  be  grateful  to  your 
parents.  Consider  how  much  you  owe  them. 
The  time  has  been,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time 


experienced  age  requires  that  you  think  of  past,  when  you  depended  wholly  on  their 

yourselves  with  humility,  and  conduct  your-  kindness,  when  you  had  no  strength  to  make 

selves  with  modesty;   that  you  respect  the  a  single  effort  for  yourselves,  when  you  could 

superior  age  and  wisdom  and  improvements  neither  speak  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the  use 

of  your  parents,  and  observe  towards  them  of  any  of  your  powers.     Had  not  a  parent's 

a  submissive  deportment.     Nothing  is  more  arm  supported  you,  you  must  have  fallen  to  the 

unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render  you  earth  and  perished.     Observe  with  attention 

more  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  the  infants  which  you  so  often  see,  and  con- 

froward  or  contemptuous  conduct    towards  sider  that  a  little  while  ago  you  were  as  feeble 

your  parents.    There   are   children — and  I  as  they  are ;  you  were  only  a  burden  and  a 

wish  I  could  say  there  are  only  a  few — ^who  care,  and  you  had  nothing  with  which  you 

speak  to  their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow  could  repay  your  parents'  Section.    But  did 

sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behave  in  their  pre-  they   forsake   you  ?     How   many   sleepless 

sence  as  if  they  deserved  no  attention,  hear  nights    have  they  been   disturbed   by  your 

them   speak   without    noticing    them,    and  cries  1    When  you  were  sick,  how  tenderly 

rather  ridicule  than  honour  them.    There  are  did  they  hang  over  you  1  With  what  pleasure 

many  children  at  the  present  day  who  think  have  they  seen  you  grow  up  in  health  to  your 

more   highly  of  themselves   than  of  their  present  state !  and  what  do  you  now  possess 

elders ;  who  think  that  their  own  wishes  are  which  you   have   not   received   from   their 

first  to  be  gratified ;  who  abuse  the  condescen-  han'ds?    God  indeed  is  your  great  parent, 

sion  and  kindness  of  their  parents,  and  treat  your  best  friend,  and  from  Him  every  good  gift 

them  as  servants  rather  than  superiors.  descends;  but  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  every- 

Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  thing  upon  you  throu^  the  kindness  of  your 

up  with   this    assuming   and  selfish  spirit,  parents.      To  your  parents  you  owe  evay 

Regard  your  parents  as  kindly  given  you  by  comfort;  you  owe  to  them  the  shelter  yoa 

God,  to  support,  direct,  and  govern  you  in  enjoy  from  the  rain  and  cold,  the  raiment 

your  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexpe-  which  covers  and  the  food  which  nourishes 

rience.    Express  your  respect  for  them  in  you.    While  you  are  seeking  amusenoent,  or 

your   manner   and   conversation.     Do   not  are  employed  in  gaining  knowledge  at  schooU 

neglect  those  outward  signs  of  dependence  your  parents  are  toiling  that  you  rwy  \» 
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h&pt>y,  that  your  wants  be  supplied,  that 
your  minds  may  be  improved,  that  you  may 
grow  up  and  be  useful  in  the  world.  And 
when  you  consider  how  often  you  have  for- 
feited all  this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready 
they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  favours,  ought  you  not  to  look 
upon  them  with  the  tenderest  gratitude  ? 
What  greater  monster  can  there  be  than  an 
unthankful  child,  whose  heart  is  never  warmed 
and  melted  by  the  daily  expressions  of  pa- 
rental solicitude;  who,  instead  of  requiting 
his  best  friend  by  his  affectionate  conduct,  is 
suUen  and  passionate,  and  thinks  that  his 
parents  have  done  nothing  for  him,  because 
they  will  not  do  all  he  desires?  My  young 
friends,  your  parents'  hearts  have  ached 
enough  for  you  already;  you  should  strive 
from  this  time,  by  your  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  love,  to  requite  their  goodness. 
Do  you  ask  how  you  may  best  express  these 
feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  have 
been  enjoined  ?  In  answer,  I  would  observe. 
Thirdly,  That  you  must  make  it  your  study 
to  obey  your  parents,  to  do  what  they  com- 
mand, and  do  it  cheerfully.  Your  own  hearts 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  most  natural  and 
proper  expression  of  honour  and  love.  For 
now  often  do  we  see  children  opposing  their 
wills  to  the  will  of  their  parents ;  refusing  to 
comply  with  absolute  commands ;  growing 
more  obstinate  the  more  they  are  required  to 
do  what  they  dislike;  and  at  last  sullenly  and 
unwillingly  obeying,  because  they  can  no 
longer  refuse  without  exposing  themselves 
to  punishment.  Consider,  my  young  friends, 
that  by  such  conduct  you  very  much  displease 
God,  who  has  given  you  parents  that  they 
may  control  your  passions  and  train  you  up 
in  the  way  you  should  go.  Consider  how 
much  better  they  can  decide  for  you  than 
you  can  for  yourselves.  You  know  but  little 
of  the  world  in  which  you  live.  You  hastily 
catch  at  everything  which  promises  you  plea- 
sure ;  and  tinless  the  authority  of  a  parent 
should  restrain  you,  you  would  soon  rush  into 
ruin,  without  a  thought  or  a  fear.  In  pur- 
suing your  own  inclinations,  your  he»^th 
would  be  destroyed,  your  minds  would  run 
waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothful,  selfish, 
a  trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  your- 
selves. Submit,  then,  cheerfully  to  your 
parents.  Have  you  not  experienced  tfheir 
goodness  long  enough  to  know  that  they  wish 
to  make  you  happy,  even  when  their  cona- 
mands  are  most  severe?  Prove,  then,  your 
sense  of  their  goodness  by  doing  cheerfully 
what  they  require.  When  they  oppose  your 
wishes,  do  not  think  that  you  tuive  more 
knowledge  than  they.  Do  not  receive  their 
commands  with  a  sour,  angry,  sullen  look, 
which  says  louder  than  words,  that  you  obey 
only  because  you  dare  not  rebel.     If  they 


deny  your  requests,  do  tlot  persist  in  urging 
them,  but  consider  how  many  requests  they 
have  already  granted  you.  Consider  that 
you  have  no  claim  upon  them,  and  that  it 
will  be  base  and  ungrateful  for  you,  after  all 
their  tenderness,  to  murmur  and  complain. 
Do  not  expect  that  your  parents  are  to  give 
up  everything  to  your  wishes,  but  study  to 
give  up  everything  to  theirs.  Do  not  wait 
for  them  to  threaten,  but,  when  a  look  tells 
you  what  they  want,  fly  to  perform  it.  This 
IS  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward  them 
for  all  their  pains  and  labours.  In  this  way 
you  will  make  their  houses  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful. But  if  you  are  disobedient,  perverse, 
and  stubborn,  you  will  be  uneasy  yourselves, 
and  will  make  all  around  you  unhappy.  You 
will  make  home  a  place  of  contention,  noise, 
and  anger;  and  your  best  friends  will  have 
reason  to  wish  that  you  had  never  been  bom. 
A  disobedient  child  almost  always  grows  up 
ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all  with  whom 
he  is  connected.  None  love  him,  and  he  has 
no  heart  to  love  any  but  himself.  If  you 
would  be  amiable  in  your  temper  and  manner, 
and  desire  to  be  beloved,  let  me  advise  you 
to  begin  life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your 
parents. 

Fourthly,  You  must  further  express  your 
respect,  affection,  and  gratitude,  by  doing  all 
in  your  power  to  assist  and  oblige  your 
parents.  Children  can  very  soon  make  some 
return  for  the  kindness  they  receive.  Every 
day  you  can  render  your  parents  some  little 
service,  and  often  save  them  many  cares,  and 
sometimes  not  a  little  expense.  There  have 
been  children  who  in  early  life  have  been 
great  supports  to  their  sick,  poor,  and  help- 
less parents.  This  is  the  most  honomiible 
way  in  which  you  can  be  employed.  You 
must  never  think  too  highly  of  yourselves  to 
be  unwilling  to  do  anything  for  those  who 
have  done  so  much  for  you.  You  should 
never  let  your  amusements  take  such  a  hold 
of  your  minds  as  to  make  you  slothful,  back- 
ward, and  unwilling,  when  you  are  called  to 
serve  your  parents.  Some  children  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  nothing  to  seek  but 
their  own  pleasure.  They  will  run  from 
every  task  which  is  imposed  on  them,  and 
leave  their  parents  to  want  many  comforts 
rather  than  expKwe  themselves  to  a  little 
trouble.  But  consider,  had  they  loved  you 
no  better  than  you  loved  them,  how  wretched 
would  have  been  your  state  1  There  are  some 
children  who  not  only  refuse  to  exert  them- 
selves for  their  parents,  but  add  very  much 
to  their  cares,  give  them  tmnecessary  trouble, 
and,  by  carelessness,  by  wasting,  by  extrava- 
gance, help  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and  toil. 
Such  children,  as  they  grow  up,  instead  o1 
seeking  to  provide  for  themselves,  generall> 
grow  more  and  more  burdensome  to  theii 
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friends,  and  lead  useless,  sluggish,  and  often 
profligate  lives.  My  young  friends,  you 
should  be  ashamed,  after  having  given  your 
parents  so  much  pain,  to  multiply  their  cares 
and  labours  unnecessarily.  You  should  learn 
very  early  to  be  active  in  pleasing  them,  and 
active  in  doing  what  you  can  for  yourselves. 
Do  not  waste  all  your  spirit  upon  play  but 
learn  to  be  useful.  Perhap  the  time  is 
coming  when  yoiu  parents  will  need  as  much 
attention  from  you  as  you  have  received  from 
them ;  and  you  should  endeavour  to  form 
such  industrious,,  obliging  habits,  that  you 
may  render  their  last  years  as  happy  as  they 
have  rendered  the  first  years  of  your  exis- 
tence. 

Fifthly,  You  should  express  your  respect 
for  your  parents,  and  your  sense  of  their 
kindness  and  superior  wisdom,  by  placing 
unreserved  confidence  in  them.  This  is  a 
very  important  part  of  your  duty.  Children 
should  learn  to  be  honest,  sincere,  and  open- 
hearted  to  their  parents.  An  artful,  hyp>o- 
critical  child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising 
characters  in  the  world.  You  should  have 
no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling  to  disclose 
to  your  parents.  If  you  have  done  wrong, 
you  should  openly  confess  it,  and  ask  that 
forgiveness  which  a  parent's  heart  is  ready  to 
bestow.  If  you  wish  to  undertake  anything, 
ask  their  consent.  Never  begin  anything  m 
the  hope  that  you  can  conceal  your  design. 
If  you  once  strive  to  impose  on  your  parents, 
you  will  be  led  on,  from  one  step  to  another, 
to  invent  falsehoods,  to  practise  artifice,  till 
you  will  become  contemptible  and  hateful. 
You  will  soon  be  delected,  and  then  none 
will  trust  you.  Sincerity  in  a  child  will  make 
up  for  many  faults.  Of  children,  he  is  the 
worst  who  watches  the  eyes  of  his  parents, 
pretends  to  obey  as  long  as  they  see  him, 
but  as  soon  as  they  have  turned  away  does 
what  they  have  forbidden.  Whatever  else 
you  do,  never  deceive.  Let  your  parents 
always  learn  your  faults  from  your  own  lips ; 
and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  you  the 
less  for  your  openness  and  sincerity. 

Lastly,  You  must  prove  your  respect  and 
gratitude  to  your  parents  by  attending  se- 
riously to  their  instructions  and  admonitions, 
and  by  improving  the  advantages  they  afford 
you  for  becoming  wise,  useful,  good,  and 
happy  for  ever.  I  hope,  my  young  friends, 
that  you  have  parents  who  take  care,  not 
only  of  your  bodies,  but  your  souls;  who 
instruct  you  in  your  duty,  who  talk  to  you 
of  your  God  and  Saviour,  who  teach  you  to 
pray  and  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  who 
strive  to  give  you  such  knowledge  and  bring 
you  up  in  such  habits  as  will  lead  you  to  use- 
fulness on  earth  and  to  happiness  in  heaven. 
If  you  have  not,  I  can  only  pity  you;  and  I 
have  little  hope  that  I  can  do  you  good  by 


what  I  have  here  said.    But  if  your  parents 
are  faithful  in  instructing  and  guiding  you, 
you  must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and 
to  God,  by  listening  respectfully  and  atten- 
tively to  what  they  say;   by  shunning  the 
temptations  of  which  they  warn  you,  and  by 
walking  in  the  paths  they  mark  out  before 
you.    You  must  labour  to  answer  their  hopes 
and  wishes  by  improving  in  knowledge ;  by 
being  industnous  at  school ;  by  living  peace- 
ably with  your  companions;  by  avoiding  all 
profane  and  wicked  language;   by  fleeing 
bad  company ;  by  treating  all  persons  with 
respect ;  by  being  kind  and  generous  and 
honest,   and    by   loving   and    serving  your 
Father  in  heaven.    Tluis  is  the  happiest  and 
most  delightful  way  of  repaying  the  kindness 
of  your  parents.     Let  them  see  you  growing 
up  with  amiable   tempers  and  industrious 
habits ;  let  them  see  you  delighting  to  do 
good,  and  fearing  to  offend  God;  and  they 
will  think  you  have  never  been  a  burden. 
Their  fears  and  anxieties  about  you  will  give 
place  to  brighter  views.     They  will  hope  to 
see  you  prosperous,  respected,  and  beioved 
in  the  present  world.     But  if  in  this  they  are 
to  be  disappointed,  if  they  are  soon  to  see 
you  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and 
death,  they  will  still  smile  amidst  their  tears, 
and  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  you 
are  the  children  of  God,  and  that  you  are 
going  to  a  Father  that  loves  you  better  than 
they.     If,  on  the  contrary,  you  slight  and 
despise  their  instructions,   and  suffer  3roar 
youth  to  run  waste,  you  will  do  much  to 
embitter  their  happiness  and  shorten  their 
days.     Many  parents  have  gone  to  the  grave 
broken-hearted  by  the  ingratitude,  perverse- 
ness,   impiety,  and    licentiousness  of   their 
children.     My  yotmg  friends,  listen  seriously 
to  parental  admonition.     Beware,  lest  you 
pierce  with  anguish  that  breast  on  which 
you  have  so  often  leaned.     Beware,  lest  by 
early  contempt  of  instruction  you  bring  your- 
selves to  shame  and  misery  in  this  workl,  and 
draw  on  your  heads  still  heavier  ruin  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave. 
*  Children,  I  have  now  set  before  you  your 
duties.     Let  me  once  more  beseech  you  to 
honour  your  father  and  mother.     Ever  cling 
to  them  with  confidence  and  love.     Be  to 
them  an  honour,  an  ornament,  a  solace,  and 
a  support.     Be  more  than  they  expect,  and 
if  possible  be  all  that  they  desire.    To  you 
they  are  now  looking  with  an  affection  which 
trembles  for  your  safety.    So  live  that  their 
eyes  may  ever  fix  on  you  with  beams  of  hope 
and  joy.    So  live  that  the  recollection  of  you 
may  soothe  their  last  hours.     May  you  now 
walk  by  their  side  in  the  steps  of  the  ho^ 
Saviour,   and    through  his  grace  may  you 
meet  again  in  a  better  and  happier  wond. 
Amen« 
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The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments agree  in  enjoining  prayer.  Let  no 
man  call  himself  a  Christian  who  lives  with- 
out giving  a  part  of  life  to  this  duty.  We 
are  not  taught  how  often  we  must  pray ;  but 
Lord,  in  teaching  us  to  say,  "Give  us 
»  day  our  daily  bread,"  implies  that  we 
luld  pray  daily.  He  has  even  said  to  us, 
ray  always ;"  ap-injunction  to  be  explained, 
!ed,  with  tl^latitude  which  many  of  his 
lepts  requi»3,  but  which  is  not  to  be  satis- 
we  tliinJ^,  without  regular  and  habitual 
•tion.  M  to  the  particular  hours  to  be 
this  duty,  every  Christian  may 
'or  himself.  Our  religion  is  too 
liritual  to  bind  us  to  any  place 
of  prayer.  But  there  are  parts 
particularly  favourable  to  this 
which,  if  possible,  should  be  re- 
T  it.    On  these  we  shall  offer  a  few 
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The  fjrst  of  these  periods  is  the  morning, 
which  open  nature  seems  to  have  pointed  out 
to  men/of  different  religions  as  a  fit  time  for 
offerinigs  to  the  Divinity.  In  the  morning 
our  minds  are  not  so  much  shaken  by  worldly 
cares  and  pleasures  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
day.  Retirement  and  sleep  have  helped  to 
allay  the  violence  of  our  feelings,  to  calm  the 
feverish  excitement  so  often  produced  by  in- 
tercourse with  men.  The  hour  is  a  still  one. 
The  hurry  and  tumults  of  life  are  not  begun, 
and  we  naturally  share  in  the  tranquillity 
around  us.  Having  for  so  many  hours  lost 
our  hold  on  the  world,  we  can  banish  it  more 
easily  from  the  mind,  and  worship  With  less 
divided  attention.  This,  then,  is  a  favourable 
time  for  approaching  the  invisible  Author  of 
our  being,  for  strengthening  the  intimacy  of 
our  minds  with  Him,  for  thinking  upon  a 
future  life,  and  for  seeking  those  spiritual 
aids  which  we  need  in  the  labours  ancl  temp- 
tations of  every  day. 

In  the  morning  there  is  much  to  feed  the 
spirit  of  devotion.  It  offers  an  abundance  of 
thoughts  friendly  to  pious  feeling.  When  we 
look  on  creation,  what  a  happy  and  touching 
change  do  we  witness !  A  few  hours  past, 
the  &irth  was  wrapped  in  gloom  and  silence. 
There  seemed  "a  pause  in  nature."  But 
now  a  new  flood  of  light  has  broken  forth, 
and  creation  rises  before  us  in  fresher  and 
brighter  hues,  and  seems  to  rejoice  as  if  it 
had  just  received  birth  from  its  Author.  The 
sun  never  sheds  more  cheerful  beams,  and 
never  proclaims  more  loudly  God's  glory  and 
goodness,  than  when  he  returns  after  the 
coldness  and  dampness  of  night,  and  awakens 


man  and  inferior  animals  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  their  being.  A  spirit  of  joy  seems 
breathed  over  the  earth  and  through  the  sky. 
It  requires  Httle  effort  of  imagination  to  read 
delight  in  the  kindled  clouds  or  in  the  fields 
bright  with  dew.  This  is  the  time  when  we 
can  best  feel  and  bless  the  Power  which  said, 
"Let  there  be  light;"  which  "set  a  taber- 
nacle for  the  sun  in  the  heavens,"  and  made 
him  the  dispenser  of  fruitfulness  and  enjoy- 
ment through  all  regions. 

If  we  next  look  at  ourselves,  what  materials 
does  the  morning  furnish  for  devout  thought  1 
At  the  close  of  the  past  day,  we  were  ex- 
hausted by  our  labours,  and  unable  to  move 
without  wearisome  effort.  Our  minds  were 
sluggish,  and  could  not  be  held  to  the  most 
interesting  objects.  From  this  state  of  ex- 
haustion, we  sank  gradually  into  entire 
insensibility.  Our  limbs  became  motionless; 
our  senses  were  shut  as  in  death.  Our 
thoughts  were  suspended,  or  only  wandered 
confusedly  and  without  aim.  Our  friends, 
and  the  universe,  and  God  Himself  were  for- 
gotten. And  what  a  change  does  the  morning 
bring  with  it !  On  waking,  we  find  that  sleep, 
the  image  of  death,  has  silently  infused  into 
us  a  new  life.  The  weary  limbs  are  braced 
again.  The  dim  eye  has  become  bright  and 
piercing.  The  mind  is  returned  from  the 
region  of  forgetfulness  to  its  old  possessions. 
Friends  are  met  again  with  a  new  interest. 
We  are  again  capable  of  devout  sentiment, 
virtuous  effort,  and  Christian  hope.  With 
what  subjects  of  gratitude,  then,  does  the 
morning  furnish  us!  We  can  hardly  recall 
the  state  of  insensibility  from  which  we  have 
just  emerged  without  a  consciousness  of  our 
dependence,  or  think  of  the  renovation  of 
our  powers  and  intellectual  being  without 
feeling  our  obligation  to  God.  There  is 
something  very  touching  in  the  consideration, 
if  we  will  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  that  God 
thought  of  us  when  we  could  not  think ;  that 
He  watched  over  us  when  we  had  no  power  to 
avert  peril  from  ourselves ;  that  He  continued 
our  vital  motions,  and  in  due  time  broke 
the  chains  of  sleep,  and  set  our  imprisoned 
faculties  free.  How  fit  is  it,  at  this  hour,  to 
raise  to  God  the  eyes  which  He  has  opened, 
and  the  arm  which  He  has  strengthened ;  to 
acknowledge  his  providence;  and  to  conse- 
crate to  Him  the  powers  which  He  has 
renewed  !  How  fit  that  He  should  be  the 
first  object  of  the  thoughts  and  affections 
which  He  has  restored  !  How  fit  to  employ 
in  his  praise  the  tongue  which  He  has  loosed, 
and  the  breath  wliich  He  has  spared ! 
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But  the  momitig  Is  a  fit  time  for  devotion, 
not  only  from  its  relation  to  the  past  night, 
but  considered  as  the  introduction  of  a  new 
day.  To  a  thinking  mind,  how  natural  at  this 
hour  are  such  reflections  as  the  following  : — 
I  am  now  to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  my  Ufe, 
to  start  afresh  in  my  course.  I  am  to  return 
to  that  world  where  I  have  often  gone  astray ; 
to  receive  impressions  which  may  never  be 
effaced ;  to  perform  actions  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  ;  to  strengthen  a  character  which 
will  fit  me  for  heaven  or  hell.  I  am  this  day 
to  meet  temptations  which  have  often  subdued 
me;  I  am  to  be  entrusted  again  with  oppor* 
tunities  of  usefulness  which  I  have  often 
neglected.  I  am  to  influence  the  minds  of 
others,  to  help  in  moulding  their  characters, 
and  in  deciding  the  happiness  of  their  present 
and  future  life.  How  uncertain  is  this  day  ! 
What  unseen  dangers  are  before  me  I  What 
unexpected  changes  may  await  me !  It  may 
be  my  last  day !  It  will  certainly  bring  me 
nearer  to  death  and  judgment ! — Now,  when 
entering  on  a  period  of  life  so  imp>ortant,  yet 
so  imcertain,  how  fit  and  natural  is  it.  before 
we  take  the  first  step,  to  seek  the  favour  of 
that  Being  on  whom  the  lot  of  every  day 
depends,  to  commit  all  our  interests  to  his 
almighty  and  wise  providence,  to  seek  his 
blessing  on  our  labours  and  his  succour  in 
temptation,  and  to  consecrate  to  his  service 
the  day  which  He  raises  upon  us  1  This 
morning  devotion  not  only  agrees  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  but  tends  to  make  the 
day  happy,  useful,  and  virtuous.  Having  cast 
ourselves  on  the  mercy  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  we  shall  go  forth  with  new  confi- 
dence to  the  labours  and  duties  which  He 
imposes.  Our  early  prayer  will  help  to  shed 
an  odour  of  piety  through  the  whole  life. 
God,  having  first  occupied,  will  more  easily 
recur  to  our  mind.  Our  first  step  will  be  in 
the  right  path,  and  we  may  hope  a  happy 
issue. 

So  fit  and  useful  is  morning  devotion,  it 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  without  necessity. 
If  our  circumstances  will  allow  the  privilege, 
it  is  a  bad  sign  when  no  part  of  the  morning 
is  spent  in  prayer.  If  God  find  no  place  in 
our  minds  at  that  early  and  peaceful  hour.  He 
will  hardly  recur  to  us  in  the  tumults  of  life. 
If  the  benefits  of  the  morning  do  not  soften 
us,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  heart  to  melt 
with  gratitude  through  the  day.  If  the  world 
then  rush  in  and  take  possession  of  us,  when 
we  are  at  some  distance  and  have  had  a  res- 
pite from  its  cares,  how  can  we  hope  to  shake 
it  off"  when  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  it, 
pressed  and  agitated  by  it  on  every  side  ?  Let 
a  part  of  the  morning,  if  possible,  be  set  apart 
to  devotion ;  and  to  this  end  we  should  fix  the 
hour  of  rising,  so  that  we  may  have  an  early 
hour  at  our  own  disposal.     Our  piety  is  sus- 


picious if  we  can  renounce,  as  .too  many  60, 
the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  early  prayer, 
rather  than  forego  the  senseless  indulgence  of 
unnecessary  sleep.  What !  we  can  rase  earl^ 
enough  for  business.  We  can  even  anticip^e 
the  dawn,  if  a  favourite  pleasure  or  Ian  \m- 
common  gain  requires  the  effort.  JBut  we 
cannot  rise  that  we  may  bless  our  great  B*nc- 
factor,  that  we  may  arm  ourselves  for  the 
severe  conflicts  to  which  our  principles  arc  to 
be  exposed  I  We  are  willing  to  rush  into  t 
world,  without  thanks  offered,  or  a  blessi 
sought  t  From  a  day  thus  begun,  wl 
ought  we  to  expect  but  thoughtlessness 
guilt  ? 

I-.et  us  now  consider  another  part  of  the 
which  is  favourable  to  the  duty  of  prayer 
mean  the  evening.     This  season,  hke 
morning,  is  calm   and   quiet.  )  Our  lal 
are  end^.     The  bustle  of  life  '^M^I^Me  by, 
The  distracting  glare  of  the  day  lH[  Vanished. 
The    darkness  which  surrounds^us  favours 
seriousness,  composure,  and  solei 
night  the  earth  fades  from  our 
nothing  of  creation  is  left  us  but 
heavens,  so  vast,  so  magnificent,  so 
if  to  guide  up  our  thoughts  above 
things  to  God  and  immortality. 

This  period  should  in  part  be 
prayer,  as  it  furnishes  a  variety  of  dev< 
topics  and  excitements.  The  evening 
close  of  an  important  division  of  time, 
therefore  a  fit  and  natural  season  for  stop{>uE)£^ 
and  looking  back  on  the  day.  And  can  we 
ever  look  back  on  a  day  which  bears  no  wit- 
ness to  God,  and  lays  no  claim  to  our  grati- 
tude? Who  is  it  that  strengthens  us  for 
daily  labour,  gives  us  daily  bread,  continues 
our  friends  and  common  pleasures,  and  grants 
us  the  privilege  of  retiring,  after  the  cares  of 
the  day,  to  a  quiet  and  beloved  home  ?  The 
review  of  the  day  will  often  suggest  not  only 
these  ordinary  benefits,  but  pecuh'ar  proofs  of 
God's  goodness,  unlooked-for  successes,  sin- 
gular concurrences  of  favourable  events, 
signal  blessings  sent  to  our  friends,  or  new 
and  powerful  aids  to  our  own  virtue,  which 
call  for  peculiar  thankfulness.  And  shall  all 
these  benefits  pass  away  unnoticed?  Shall 
we  retire  to  repose  as  insensible  as  the  wearied 
brute  ?  How  fit  and  natui'al  is  it  to  close 
with  pious  acknowledgment  the  day  which 
has  been  filled  with  Divine  beneficence  1 

But  the  evening  is  the  time  to  review,  not 
only  our  blessings,  but  our  actions,  A  re- 
flecting mind  will  naturally  remember  at  this 
hour  that  another  day  is  gone,  and  gone  to 
testify  of  us  to  our  Judge.  How  natural  and 
useful  to  inquire  what  report  it  has  carried  to 
heaven.  Perhaps  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
looking  back  on  a  day  which,  in  its  general 
tenor,  has  been  innocent  and  pure,  which, 
having  begun  with  God's  praise,  has  been 
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spent  as  in  his  presence ;  which  has  proved 
tJje  reality  of  our  principles  in  temptation  ; 
and  shall  such  a  day  end  without  gratefully 
acknowledging  Him  in  whose  strength  we 
have  been  strong,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the 
powers  and  opportunities  of  Christian  im- 
provement? But  no  day  will  present  to  us 
recollections  of  purity  unmixed  with  sin. 
Conscience,  if  suffered  to  inspect  faithfully 
and  speak  plainly,  will  recount  irregular  de- 
sires and  defective  motives,  talents  wasted 
and  time  misspent ;  and  shall  we  let  the  day 
pass  from  us  without  penitently  confessing 
our  offences  to  Him  who  has  witnessed  them, 
and  who  has  promised  pardon  to  true  re- 
pentance? Shall  we  retire  to  rest  with  a 
burden  of  unlamented  and  unforgiven  guilt 
upon  our  consciences?  Shall  we  leave  these 
stains  to  spread  over  and  sink  into  the 
soul?  A  religious  recollection  of  our  lives  is 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  piety.  If 
possible,  no  day  should  end  without  it.  If 
wie  take  no  account  of  our  sins  on  the  day  on 


which  they  are  committed,  can  we  hope  that 
they  will  recur  to  us  at  a  more  distant  period, 
that  we  shall  watch  against  them  to-morrow, 
or  that  we  shall  gain  the  strength  to  resist 
them,  which  we  will  not  implore  ? 

One  observation  more,  and  we  have  done. 
The  evening  is  a  fit  time  for  prayer,  not  only 
as  it  ends  the  day,  but  as  it  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  period  of  repose.  The  hours  of* 
activity  having  passed,  we  are  soon  to  sink 
into  insensibility  and  sleep.  How  fit  that  we 
resign  ourselves  to  the  care  of  that  Being  who 
never  sleeps,  to  whom  the  darkness  is  as  the 
light,  and  whose  providence  is  our  only  safety  1 
How  fit  to  entreat  Him,  that  He  would  keep 
us  to  another  day ;  or,  if  our  bed  should 
prove  our  grave,  that  He  would  give  us  a  part 
m  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  awake  us 
to  a  purer  and  immortal  life.  The  most  im- 
portant periods  of  prayer  have  now  been 
pointed  out.  Let  our  prayers,  like  the  ancient 
sacrifices,  ascend  morning  and  evening.  Let 
our  days  begin  and  end  with  God. 


ON  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION: 

Being  Extracts  from  Observations  on  the  Proposition  for  Increasing 
the  Means  of  such  Education  at  the  University  in  Cafnbridge, 

1816. 


As  a  proposition  is  now  before  the  public  for 
increasing  the  means  of  theological  education 
at  Harvard  University,  it  is  thought  that  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject  may  he  accept- 
able to  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  give 
to  it  much  attention,  and  whose  aid  and 
patronage  may  be  solicited. 

It  mav  perhaps  be  asked  by  some,  though 
I  hope  the  question  will  be  confined  to  a  few, 
Why  ought  we  to  be  so  solicitous  for  the 
education  of  ministers  ?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. The  object  of  the  ministry  is  pecu- 
liarly important.  To  the  Christian  minister 
arc  entrusted  in  a  measure  the  dearest  and 
most  valuable  interests  of  the  human  race. 
He  is  called  to  watch  over  the  morals  of 
society,  and  t9  awaken  and  cultivate  the 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  hearts  of 
individuals.  He  is  set  apart  to  dispense  that 
religion  which,  as  we  believe,  came  from 
God,  which  was  given  to  reform,  exalt,  and 
console  us,  and  on  the  reception  of  which  the 
happiness  of  the  future  life  depends.  Ought 
we  not  to  be  solicitous  for  the  wise  and  ef!ec- 
tuaJ  training  of  those  by  whom  this  religion 
is  to  be  unfolded  and  enforced,  and  to  whose 
influence  our  own  minds  and  those  of  our 
children  are  to  be  so  often  exposed  ? 


Our  interest  in  a  minister  is  very  peculiar. 
He  is  to  us  what  no  other  professional  man 
can  be.  We  want  him,  not  to  transact  our 
business  and  to  receive  a  compensation,  but 
to  be  our  friend,  our  guide,  an  inmate  in  our 
families;  to  enter  our  houses  in  affliction; 
and  to  be  able  to  give  us  Ught,  admonition, 
and  consolation,  in  suffering,  sickness,  and 
the  last  hours  of  life. 

Our  connection  with  men  of  other  profes- 
sions is  transient,  accidental,  rare.  With  a 
minister  it  is  habitual.  Once  in  the  week,  at 
least,  we  are  to  meet  him  and  sit  under  his 
instructions.  We  are  to  give  up  our  minds 
in  a  measure  to  his  influence,  and  to  receive 
from  him  impressions  on  a  subject  which, 
more  than  all  otheis,  concerns  us,  and  with 
which  our  improvement  and  tranquillity 
through  life  and  our  future  peace  are  inti- 
mately connected. 

We  want  the  minister  of  religion  to  address 
our  understandings  with  clearness ;  to  extend 
and  brighten  our  moral  and  religious  con- 
ceptions ;  to  throw  Ught  over  the  obscurities 
of  the  sacred  volume;  to  assist  us  in  repel- 
ling those  doubts  which  sometimes  shake  our 
convictions  of  Christian  truth ;  and  to  estab- 
lish us  in  a  firm  and  rational  belief. 
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We  want  him  not  only  to  address  the  un- 
derstanding with  clearness,  but,  still  more,  to 
speak  to  the  conscience  and  heart  with  power ; 
to  force,  as  it  were,  our  thoughts  from  the 
world ;  to  rouse  us  from  the  slumbers  of  an 
imreflecting  Ufe;  to  exhibit  reUgion  in  an 
interesting  form,  and  to  engage  our  affections 
on  the  side  of  duty.  Such  are  the  offices 
and  aids  which  we  need  from  the  ChHstian 
minister.  Who  does  not  see  in  a  moment 
that  much  preparation  of  the  intellect  and 
\  i  heart  is  required  to  render  him  successful  in 
^  these  high  and  generous  labours? 

These  reasons  for  being  interested  in  the 
education  of  ministers  grow  out  of  the 
nature  and  importance  of  religion.  Another 
important  remark  is,  that  the  state  of  our 
country  demands  that  greater  care  than  ever 
should  be  given  to  this  object.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  I  presume,  that  this  country  is,  on 
the  whole,  advancing  in  intelligence.  The 
means  of  improvement  are  more  liberally  and 
more  generally  afforded  to  the  young  than  in 
former  times.  A  closer  connection  subsists 
with  the  cultivated  minds  in  other  countries. 
A  variety  of  institutions  are  awakening  our 
powers,  and  conununicating  a  degree  of 
general  knowledge  which  was  not  formerly 
diffused  among  us.  Taste  is  more  extensively 
cultivated,  and  the  finest  productions  of  polite 
literature  find  their  way  into  many  of  our 
families.  Now,  in  this  state  of  things,  in 
this  increasing  activity  of  intellect,  there  is 
'peculiar  need  of  an  enlightened  ministry. 
Religion  should  not  be  left  to  feeble  and 
ignorant  advocates,  to  men  of  narrow  and 
unfurnished  minds.  Its  ministers  should  be 
practical  proofs  that  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  noblest  improvements  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  they  should  be  able  to  convert 
into  weapons  for  its  defence  the  discoveries  of 
'  philosophy  and  the  speculations  of  genius. 
y  Religion  must  be  adapted,  in  its  mode  of  ex- 
hibition, to  the  state  of  society.  The  form 
in  which  we  present  it  to  the  infant  will  not 
satisfy  and  interest  the  advanced  understand- 
ing. In  the  same  manner,  if  in  a  cultivated 
age  religious  instruction  does  not  partake  the 
general  elevation,  it  will  be  shghted  by  the 
very  minds  whose  influence  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  engage  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
piety. 

I  have  observed  that  an  enlightened  age 
requires  an  enlightened  ministry.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  an  enlightened 
ministry  is  a  powerful  agent  in  continuing 
and  accelerating  the  progress  of  light,  of 
retinement,  and  of  all  social  improvements. 
The  Umits  of  this  essay  will  not  admit  the  full 
development  of  this  sentiment.  1  will  only 
observe,  that  perhaps  the  most  reflecting  men 
are  not  aware  how  iax  a  society  is  indebted 
for  activity  of  intellect,  delicacy  of  manners, 


and  the  strength  of  all  its  institutions,  to  the 
silent,  subtle  influence  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  are  kept  alive  in  the  breasts  of 
multitudes  by  religious  instruction. 

There  is  another  most  important  considera- 
tion for  promoting  an  enUghtened  ministry. 
Religious  teachers  there  certainly  will  be,  of  one 
description  or  another ;  and  if  men  of  well-fur- 
nished minds  cannot  be  found  for  this  office, 
we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ignorant  and 
fanatical.  The  human  heart  is  disposed,  by 
its  very  nature,  to  religious  impressions,  and 
it  wants  guidance,  wants  direction,  wants 
the  light  and  fervour  of  other  minds,  in  this 
most  interesting  concern.  Conscious  of  weak- 
ness, and  delighting  in  excitement,  it  will 
follow  the  blindest  guide  who  speaks  with 
confidence  of  his  communications  with  God, 
rather  than  advance  alone  in  the  religious 
life.  An  enlightened  ministry  is  the  only 
barrier  against  fanaticism.  Remove  this,  and 
popular  enthusiasts  would  sweep  away  the 
multitude  as  with  a  torrent,  would  operate 
with  an  imresisted  power  on  the  ardent  ima- 
gination of  youth,  and  on  the  devotional 
susceptibility  of  woman,  and  would  even 
prostrate  cultivated  minds  in  which  feeling  is 
the  most  prominent  trait.  Few  of  us  consider 
the  proneness  of  the  human  heart  to  extrava- 
gance and  fanaticism,  or  how  much  we  are 
all  indebted  for  our  safety  to  the  good  sense 
and  intellectual  and  rehgious  improvement 
of  ministers  of  religion. 

Ignorant  ministers  are  dri\'cn  almost  by 
necessity  to  fanaticism.  Unable  to  interest 
their  hearers  by  appeals  to  the  understanding, 
and  by  clear,  judicious,  and  affecting  delinea- 
tions of  religion,  they  can  only  acquire  and 
maintain  the  ascendency  which  is  so  dear  to 
them,  by  inflaming  the  passions,  by  exciting 
a  distempered  and  ungovemed  sensibility, 
and  by  perpetuating  ignorance  and  error. 
Every  man  of  observation  must  have  seen 
melancholy  illustrations  of  this  truth  ;  and 
what  an  argument  does  it  afford  in  favour  of 
an  enlightened  ministry ! 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  the  great 
interest  which  the  community  ought  to  feel  in 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
But  it  will  be  asked,  Are  not  our  pres«:"nt 
means  sufficient  ?  Are  not  our  pulpits  tilled 
with  well-furnished  and  enlightened  teachers? 
Why  seek  to  obtain  additional  aids  for  this 
important  end?  I  answer,  first,  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  enlightened  ministers  is 
not  trained  for  our  pulpits.  There  is  a  de- 
mand beyond  the  supply,  even  if  we  look  no 
farther  than  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  if  we 
look  through  the  whole  country,  we  shall  see 
an  immense  tract  of  the  spiritual  vineyard 
uncultivated,  and  uncultivated  for  want  of 
labourers. — I  answer,  in  the  second  place, 
that  whilst  in  our  pulpits  we  have  ministers 
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whose  gifts  and  endowments  entitle  them  to 
respect,  we  yet  need  and  ought  to  possess 
a  more  enliglitened  ministry.  Many  of  our 
religious  teachers  will  lament  to  us  the 
dehciencies  of  their  education,  will  lament 
that  the  narrowness  of  their  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  too  early  an  entrance  on 
their  work,  will  lament  that  they  were 
deprived,  by  the  imperfection  of  our  insti- 
tutions, of  many  aids  which  the  preparation 
for  the  ministry  requires.  We  have  indeed 
many  good  ministers.  But  we  ought  to  have 
better.  We  may  have  better.  But  unless 
we  will  sow  more  liberally,  we  cannot  expect 
a  richer  harvest.  The  education  of  ministers 
decides  very  much  their  future  character,  and 
where  this  is  incomplete,  we  must  not  expect 
to  be  blessed  with  powerful  and  impressive 
instruction.  The  sum  is,  we  need  an  increase 
of  the  means  of  theological  education. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Why  shall  we  advance 
funds  for  the  education  of  ministers  rather 
than  of  physicians  or  lawyers?  Why  are 
such  peculiar  aid  and  encouragements  needed 
for  this  profession?  Will  not  the  demand 
for  ministers  obtain  a  supply,  just  as  the 
demand  for  every  other  species  of  talent? 
This  reasoning  is  founded  on  a  principle 
generally  true,  that  demand  creates  a  supply ; 
but  erery  general  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  practical 
wisdom  to  discern  the  cases  where  the  rule 
fails  in  its  application. 

All  reasoning  should  give  place  to  fact. 
Now  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  whilst  the 
other  learned  professions  in  our  country  are 
crowded  and  overstocked,  whilst  the  supply 
vastly  surpasses  the  demand,  the  profession 
of  the  ministry  is  comparatively  deserted,  and 
candidates  of  respectable  standing,  instead  of 
obtruding  themselves  in  crowds,  are  often 
to  be  sought  with  a  degree  ojf  care  and 
difficiUty. 

The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
difference  between  the  ministry  and  other 
professions.*  Other  professions  hold  out  the 
strong  lures  of  profit  and  distinction.  They 
appeal  to  the  ambition,  the  love  of  gain,  the 
desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  which  are  so 
operative  on  youthful  minds.  These  lures 
arc  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  exhibited  by 
the  ministry.  This  profession  makes  its  chief 
appeal  to  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of 
the  young;  and  we  all  know  how  much  fainter 
these  are  than  those  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the 
ministry  is  less  crowded  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  remark.  The  profes- 
sions of  law  and  medicine  do  not  imperiously 
demand  any  high  moral  qualifications  in 
those  who  embrace  them.  A  young  man 
whose  habits  are  not  altogether  pure,  or 
whose  character  is  maiked  by  levity,  may 


enter  on  the  study  of  these  professions  without 
incurring  the  reproach  of  impropriety  or  in- 
consistency of  conduct.  The  ministry,  on 
the  other  hand,  demands  not  merely  unexcci>- 
tionable  morals,  but  a  seriousness  of  mind, 
and  a  propensity  to  contemplative  and  devout 
habits,  which  are  not  the  ordinary  character- 
istics of  that  age  when  a  choice  must  t^e 
made  of  the  business  of  life.  On  this  account, 
the  number  of  the  young  who  are  inclined  by 
their  own  feelings,  and  advised  by  others,  to 
enter  the  ministry,  is  comparatively  small. 

I  am  now  led  to  another  Reflection,  growing 
out  of  the  last.  The  profession  of  the 
ministry  has  an  aspect  not  inviting  to  the 
young.  Youth  is  the  period  of  animation 
and  gaiety.  But,  to  the  hasty  observation  of 
youth,  there  is  a  gloominess,  a  solemnity,  a 
painful  self-restraint  belonging  to  the  life  of  a 
minister.  Even  young  men  of  pure  morals 
and  of  devotional  susceptibihty  shrink  from 
an  employment  which  they  think  will  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  world,  and  impose  a 
rigorous  discipline  and  painful  circumspec- 
tion. That  path,  which  they  would  probably 
find  most  tranquil  and  most  flowery,  seems 
to  them  beset  with  thorns.  Do  we  not  see 
many  obstructions  to  a  sufficient  supply  of 
students  of  theology? 

I  now  proceed  to  another  most  important 
consideration.  We  have  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  young  men,  qualifled  by  their 
habits  and  feelings  for  the  ministry,  is  not  to 
be  expected.  It  is  also  a  fact,  and  a  very 
decisive  fact,  that  young  men  thus  qualified 
generally  belong  to  families  whose  circum- 
stances are  confined,  and  whose  means  of  edu- 
cating their  children  are  exceedingly  narrow. 
From  this  class  of  society  the  ministerial 
profession,  as  is  well  known,  receives  its  largest 
supplies.  Do  we  not  at  once  discover  from 
this  statement,  that  this  profession  demands 
from  the  community  peculiar  encourage- 
ment?— Let  me  briefly  repeat  what  I  have 
said.  From  the  nature  of  the  ministry,  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  young  are  disposed 
or  fitted  to  enter  it,  and  of  this  number  a 
considerable  part  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  education  ;  and  yet  the 
community  has  the  highest  possible  interest 
in  giving  them  the  best  education  which  the 
improvements  of  the  age  and  the  opulence  of 
the  coimtry  will  admit.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
there  ought  to  be  provided  liberal  funds  for 
this  most  valuable  object  ? 

Will  it  here  be  asked,  why  the  candidate 
for  the  ministry  cannot  borrow  money  to 
defray  the  charges  of  his  education?  1  an- 
swer, it  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to  borrow. 
Besides,  a  debt  is  a  most  distressing  mcum- 
brance  to  a  man  who  has  a  prospect  of 
a  salary  so  small  that,  without  exertions 
foreign  to  his  profession,  it  will  hardly  sup- 
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port  him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  profes- 
sion is  declined,  in  preference  to  such  a 
burden  ? 

Where  this  burden,  however,  is  chosen, 
the  effect  is  unhappy,  and  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion is  often  a  suflferer.  The  candidate, 
unwilling  to  contract  a  larger  debt  than  is 
indispensable  to  his  object,  hurries  through 
his  studies,  and  enters  unfiimished  and  un- 
prepared on  the  ministry.  His  first  care  is, 
as  it  should  be,  to  free  himself  from  his 
pecuniary  obligations;  and  for  this  end  he 
endeavours  to  unite  some  secular  employment 
with  his  sacred  calling.  In  this  way  the 
spirit  of  study  and  of  his  profession  is 
damped.  He  forms  negligent  habits  in  his 
preparation  for  the  pulpit,  which  he  soon 
thinks  are  justified  by  the  wants  of  a  grow- 
ing family.  His  imperfect  education,  there- 
fore, is  never  completed.  His  mind  remains 
stationary.  A  meagre  library,  which  he  is 
unable  to  enlarge,  furnishes  the  weekly  food 
for  his  flock,  who  are  forced  to  subsist  on 
an  uninteresting  repetition  of  the  same  dull 
thoughts. 

This  is  the  melancholy  history  of  too  many 
who  enter  the  ministry.  Few  young  men 
among  us  are  in  fact  sufficiently  prepared, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  com- 
munity at  large  cannot,  perhaps,  understand 
how  extensive  a   preparation   the   ministry 


requires.  There  is  one  idea,  however,  which 
should  teach  them  that  it  ought  to  be  more 
extensive  than  that  which  is  demanded  for  any 
other  profession.  A  lawyer  and  physician 
begin  tneir  employment  with  a  small  number 
of  cUents  or  patients,  and  their  practice  is 
confined  to  the  least  important  cases  within 
their  respective  departments.  They  have 
therefore  much  leisure  for  preparation  after 
entering  on  their  pursuits,  and  gradually  rise 
into  public  notice.  Not  so  the  minister.  He 
enters  at  once  on  the  stage.  All  the  duties  of 
a  i)arish  immediately  devolve  upon  him.  His 
connection  at  the  first  moment  extends  to  as 
large  a  number  as  he  will  ever  be  called  to 
serve.  His  station  is  at  first  conspicuous. 
He  is  literally  burdened  and  pressed  with 
duties.  The  mere  labour  of  composing  as 
many  sermons  as  are  demanded  of  him,  is 
enough  to  exhaust  his  time  and  strength.  If, 
then,  his  education  has  been  deficient,  how  is 
it  to  be  repaired  ?  Amidst  these  disadvantages, 
can  we  wonder  that  the  mind  loses  its  spring, 
and  soon  becomes  satisfied  with  very  humble 
productions?  How  important  is  it  that  a 
good  foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the 
theological  student  should  have  time  to  ac- 
cumulate some  intellectual  treasures,  and  that 
he  should  be  trained  under  cinmnistances  more 
suited  to  give  him  an  tmconquerable  love  of 
his  profession,  of  study,  and  of  the  cause  to 
which  he  is  devoted ! 


CHARGE  AT  THE   ORDINATION   OF  THE  REV. 
JOHN   SULLIVAN   DWIGHT 

As  Pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Northampton, 
MassaehnsettSf  May  20,  1840. 


My  young  Friend,— The  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  assembled  here  to  introduce  you  to 
the  office  of  a  Christian  minister,  according  to 
the  simple  and  affecting  rites  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches,  haveappointed  me  to  deliver 
the  Charge;  or,  in  other  words,  to  expound 
to  you  and  to  eriforce  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
office.  In  doing  this,  I  claim  no  right  to  dic- 
tate to  your  faith,  I  ask  no  passive  obedience 
or  assent;  and  yet  there  is  an  authority  of 
Divine  Truth,  and  in  proportion  as  a  man  is 
possessed  by  it,  he  carmot  but  speak  with  the 
energy  of  a  divine  messenger,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  right  to  respectful  attention. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  your  duties  as  a 
public  teacher  of  religion  ;  not  that  the  more 
private  labours  of  your  office  want  importance ; 
but  because  it  will  be  more  useful  to  enter 
with  some  thoroughness  into  a  part,  than  to 


give  superficial  notices  of  the  whole,  of  your 
functions. 

It  is  well  to  start  with  some  comprehensive 
view  of  our  work,  be  it  what  it  may ;  and  I 
therefore  begin  with  observing  that  the  great 
idea  which  ought  to  shine  out  in  all  preaching 
is  that  of  Moral  Perfection.  This  is  tlie  very 
essence  of  God ;  our  highest  conception  of  the 
Divinity  being  that  of  absolute,  unbounded, 
eternal,  omnipotent  rectitude  and  love.  Of 
this  perfection,  Christ  is  the  bright,  unsoHied 
image.  To  bring  men  to  this  was  the  grand 
purpose  of  his  coming,  teaching,  miracles^ 
and  cross.  In  this  we  have  the  explanation 
of  our  present  being,  the  end  of  all  its  duties, 
temptations,  conflicts,  and  pains.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  everlasting  life,  the  heaven,  which 
he  came  to  unfold  and  promise  to  mankind. 
Your  fitness  for  your  office  b  to  be  measured 
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by  your  comprehension  of  this  perfection,  by 
vour  faith  in  it,  by  your  aspirations  after  it, 
by  the  p>ower  with  which  this  supreme  beauty 
smites  and  stirs  your  soul,  and  by  your  power 
of  awakening  the  thought  and  desire  of  it  in 
the  souls  of  others.     Your  work,  then,  is  to 
preach  the  P.erfect.     Preach  the  perfection  of 
God,  that  He  may  be  loved,  not  with  passion 
or  selfish  regards,  but  with  enlightened,  dis- 
interested,  ever-growing  love.      Preach  the 
perfection  of  Christ.     Strive  to  seize  thewtrue 
idea  of  his  character,  to  penetrate  the  mists 
with  which  the  errors  of  ages  have  shrouded 
him,  to  see  him  in  his  simple  majesty,  to  trace 
in  his  history  tJie  working  of  his  soul,  the 
peculiarity  of  his  love,  the  grandeur  of  his 
purpose.    Be  not  anxious  to  settle  his  rank  in 
the  universe,  but  to  comprehend  the  divinity  of 
his  spirit,  that  you  may  awaken  towards  him 
gmerous,  purifying  affections.  Preach  the  per- 
^tion  to  which  man  is  called  by  Christianity. 
Preach  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  human 
virtue.     Believe  in  man  as  destined  to  make 
progress  without  end.  Help  him  to  understand 
Lis  high  calling  as  a  Christian,  and  to  see  God 
working  within  and  around  him  for  his  per- 
fection. These  views  might  easily  be  extended, 
but  these  are  suflBcient  to  show  you  the  gran- 
deur of  thought  which  belongs  to  your  pro- 
fession.   Moral  perfection  is  its  beginning  and 
end.    How  subUme  and  awakening  the  theme 
of  the  ministry !    And  yet  religion,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  so  familiar,   and  of  its 
having  been    craiiiped  so    long    in  human 
creeds,  shrinks  in  most  minds  into  a  small 
compass,   and  wears  any  form  but  that  of 
grandeur.      You  have  seen  in  schools  the 
solar  system,  with  its  majestic  worlds,  repre- 
sented by  circles  of  wire  and  balls  of  pith. 
In  like   manner,    religion   is   dwarfed   and 
degraded.     Strive  to  think  of  it  nobly,  justly, 
vividly,  and  hold  it  forth  as  the  sublimest  reality. 
You  are  to  preach  the  perfect ;  and  for  what 
end?    Not  simply  that  men  may  discern  and 
admire  it.    This  is  but  the  beginning  of  your 
work.     The  great  aim  must  be  to  stir  up  men 
to  the  solemn,  stem,  invincible  purpose  of 
doing,  of  becoming,  what  they  acknowledge 
and  admire,  of  realizing  their  conceptions  of 
the  right,  tte  perfect,  the  divine.  The  highest 
office  of  the  ministry  is  to  breathe  this  energy, 
this  indomitable  force  of  will.  It  is  not  enough 
to  awaken  enthusiasm  by  touching  manifesta- 
tions of  moral  beauty,  of  Christian  greatness 
of  souL    Sensibility  without  moral  resolution 
avails  nothing.    All  duties,  and  especially  the 
highest,  are  resisted  in  the  breasts  of^  our 
beareis,  by  strong  temptations,  by  the  senses, 
the  passions,  by  selfish  hopes  and  fears,  by 
bod  habits   and  sins ;  and  imless  you  can 
awaken  energy  to  put  down  this  resistance, 
3roa  preach  in  vain.    It  is  the  existence  of  this 
mighty  antagonist  force  to  virtue  in  human 
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nature  which  makes  Christianity  necessary* 
which  makes  the  ministry  necessary.  The 
grand  purpose  of  all  the  doctrines,  teachings, 
promises,  institudons,  and  spiritual  aids  of 
our  religion,  is  to  infuse  an  all-conquering 
will  in  opposition  to  temptation,  to  bind  the 
soul  to  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  perfection  in 
the  face  of  pleasure,  pain,  honour,  interest, 
loss,  and  death.  Propose  distinctly  to  your- 
self, as  your  grand  work,  the  excitement  of 
this  energy  of  the  will ;  and  this  single  thought 
will  do  much  to  give  a  living  power  to  your 
preaching. 

Having  spoken  of  the  end  of  the  Christian 
teacher,  1  proceed  to  consider  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  His  great 
instrument  is  the  Truth  revealed  by  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  his  own 
soul.  To  gain  this  must,  of  course,  be  the 
laboiu*  of  his  life ;  and  he  is  to  gain  it  chiefly 
by  study  and  by  Inward  Experience.  A 
minister  must  be  a  student ;  a  patient,  labo- 
rious student.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who 
seem  to  think  that  religious  truth  comes  by 
inspiration ;  and  it  is  certain  that  light  often 
flashes  on  the  mind  as  from  heaven.  But 
inspiration  does  not  visit  the  idle,  passive 
mind.  We  receive  it  in  the  use,  and  faithful 
use,  of  our  powers.  You  must  study,  you 
must  work.  Your  parish  must  contain  no 
harder  labourer  than  yourself.  To  study  is 
not  to  read,  that  we  may  know  what  others 
have  thought ;  but  to  put  forth  the  utmost 
strength  of  our  faculties  for  the  acquisition  of 
just,  strong,  living  convictions  of  truth.  It  is 
to  concentrate  the  mind ;  to  pierce  beneath 
the  apparent  and  particular,  to  the  real  and 
permanent  and  universal ;  to  grapple  with  dif- 
ficulties; to  separate  false  associations  and 
accidental  adjuncts  from  the  truth.  Study 
human  nature  and  the  divine.  Study  human 
life,  that  you  may  penetrate  through  its  mys- 
teries and  endless  mutations  to  its  one  all- 
comprehending  design.  Study  God's  works, 
that  amidst  their  infinite  agencies  you  may 
discern  the  one  power  and  spirit  from  which 
all  spring.  Study,  especially,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  records  of  God's  successive  reve- 
lations to  the  human  race.  Strive  to  gain 
profound,  generous,  and  fruitful  conceptions 
of  Christianity ;  to  penetrate  into  the  import  of 
its  records;  to  seize  its  distinctive  character, 
and  to  rise  above  what  was  local,  temporary, 
]>artial  in  Christ's  teaching,  to  his  universal, 
all-comprehending  truth.  To  gain  this  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  your  first  and  chief 
resort  will  be,  of  course,  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  remember  that  there  are  difhcul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  a  just  interpretation  of  this 
venerable  record.  Other  books  are  left  to  act 
on  our  minds  freely  and  without  control,  to 
exert  on  xis  their  native,  genuine  influence  ; 
but  such  a  host  of  interpreters  thrust  them- 
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selves  between  the  sacred  volume  and  the 
reader,  so  many  false  associations  of  ideas 
with  its  phraseology  are  formed  from  the 
cradle,  and  long  familiarity  has  so  hardened 
us  to  ita  most  quickening  passages,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  bring  ourselves  into  near 
communication  A^ith  a  sacred  writer  than  tvith 
any  other.  The  student  in  theology  must 
labour  earnestly  to  escape  the  power  of  habit, 
and  to  receive  immediate  impressions  from 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  when  by  his  efforts  he  is 
able  to  catch  the  spirit  whicn  had  before  lain 
hid  beneath  the  letter;  to  feel  a  new  power  in 
words  which  had  often  fallen  lifelessly  on  his 
ear ;  to  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  past, 
and  thus  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of  passages 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  interpret 
according  to  modem  modes  of  thought;  he 
ought  to  rejoice  as  in  the  acquisition  of  un- 
told treasure,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  arming 
himself  with  the  most  effectual  weapons  for 
his  spiritual  warfare. 

You  will,  of  course,  read  other  books 
besides  the  Bible;  but  beware  lest  these 
diminish  your  power.  Perhaps  in  no  depart- 
ment of  literature  are  works  of  vigorous  and 
original  thought  rarer  than  in  theology.  No 
profession  is  so  overwhelmed  with  common- 
place, weak,  worthless  books,  as  ours.  No 
text  has  been  so  obscured  and  oppressed  by 
undisccming  commentators  as  the  Bible.  In 
theology,  as  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
confine  yourself  very  much  to  the  works  of 
men  who  have  written  not  from  tradition  or 
imitation,  but  from  consciousness,  experi- 
ence, reflection,  and  research  ;  and  study 
these,  that  your  own  faculties  may  be  roused 
to  a  kindred  energy.  Especially  beware  of 
giving  yourself  up  to  the  popular  literature  of 
the  day;  which,  however  innocent  or  useful 
as  an  amusement,  is  the  last  nutriment  to 
forma  powerful  mind,  and  which,  I  fear,  is 
more  pernicious  to  men  of  our  profession  than 
of  any  other. 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be 
learned.  Do  not  destroy  your  intellectual 
life  by  imagining  that  all  truth  is  discovered, 
and  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  re- 
peat what  others  have  taught.  I  know  not  a 
more  fatal  mistake  to  a  teacher.  It  were 
better  for  you  to  bum  your  books,  and  to 
devote  yourself  to  solitary,  painful  researches 
after  truth,  than  to  sleep  on  others'  acqui- 
sitions, than  to  make  the  activity  of  others' 
minds  a  substitute  for  your  o^vn.  It  is  in- 
tended by  our  Creator  that  truth  should  be 
our  own  discovery,  and  therefore  He  has  sur- 
rounded us  with  fallible  beings,  whom  we  are 
impelled  to  distrust.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  we  ought  to  discover  the  tmths  which 
we  have  been  taught  by  others ;  for  the  light 
which  our  own  earnest  free  thought  will 
w  on  these,  will  make  them  so  different 


from  what  they  were  when  first  passively  re- 
ceived, that  they  will  be  virtually  rediscovered 
by  ourselves. 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be  learned. 
Do  not  feel  as  if  Christianity  had  spoken  its 
last  word,  and  had  nothing  more  to  say.  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  Divine  Tfuth  that  it  is 
inexhaustible,  infinitely  fmitful.  It  does  not 
stand  alone  in  the  mind,  but  combines  with, 
explains,  irradiates  our  other  knowledge.  It 
is  tte  office  of  a  great  moral  truth  to  touch 
the  deep  springs  of  thought  within  us,  to 
awaken  the  soul  to  new  activity,  to  start  a 
throng  of  suggestions  to  be  followed  out  by 
patient  contemplation.  An  arid,  barren  reli- 
gion, which  reveals  a  precise,  rigid  doctrine, 
admitting  no  expansion,  and  kindling  no  new 
life  in  the  intellect,  cannot  be  from  God.  It 
wants  an  essential  mark  of  having  come  from 
the  Creator  of  the  human  soul,  for  the  great 
distinction  of  soul  is  its  desire  to  burst  its 
limits  and  grow  for  ever. 

But  I  need  not  in  this  town  urge  the  im- 
portance of  study.  Can  a  minister  breathe 
the  atmosphere  in  which  Edwards  lived,  and 
content  himself  with  taking  passively  what 
others  teach  ?  I  exhort  you  to  visit  the  spot 
where  Edwards  brought  forth  his  profound 
works  ;  and  let  the  spiritual  presence  of  that 
intensest  thinker  of  the  new  world  and  of  the 
age  in  which  he  Uved,  stir  you  up  to  energy  of 
thought.  His  name  has  shed  a  consecration 
over  this  place.  In  many  things,  indeed,  you 
differ  from  him ;  but  you  will  not,  therefore, 
reverence  the  less  his  single-hearted  and  un- 
wearied devotion  of  his  great  powers  to  the 
investigation  of  truth ;  and  in  the  wide  and 
continued  influence  of  his  writings,  you  wiU 
learn  that  secret  study,  silent  thought,  is  after 
all  the  mightiest  agent  in  human  ^airs. 

I  have  enlarged  beyond  my  purpose  on 
study;  I  proceed  to  observe  that  something 
more  than  the  action  of  intellect  is  needed  to 
secure  to  you  a  living  knowledge  of  Christian 
tmth.  On  moral  subjects,  no  study  can  avail 
us  without  Inward  Experience.  To  compre- 
hend religion,  you  mtist  be  religious.  A  new 
revelation  of  troth  is  gained  by  bringing  the 
troth  to  bear  on  our  own  hearts  and  lives. 
Study  the  best  books ;  but  remember  that 
no  "  tongue  of  men  or  angels,"  no  language 
of  heaven  or  earth,  can  give  you  that  intimate 
perception  of  God,  that  faith  in  the  invisible, 
which  comes  from  inward  purity,  from  like- 
ness to  the  Divinity.  There  is  a  light,  to 
which  others  are  strangers,  that  visits  the  in- 
ward eye  of  the  man  who  contends  with  evil 
in  himself,  and  is  troe  to  his  convictions  of^ 
duty.  ITiis  is  the  highest  inspiration,  sut; 
passing  that  of  prophets  ;  for  the  ancie 
prophet  comprehended  but  imperfectly 
revelation  with  which  he  was  charged,  ^ 
sometimes  shrank  from  oomraunicating 
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the  world.  Christian  truth  will  never  becpme 
your  own  until  something,  congenial  with  it  is 
unfolded  in  your  own  soul.  We  learn  the 
Divinity  through  a  divine  principle  within 
ourselves.  We  learn  the  majesty  and  happi- 
ness of  virtue  by  consciousness,  by  experience, 
by  giving  up  all  to  virtue,  and  in  no  other 
way.  Disint«rested,  impartial  love  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  heart. 
Without  it,  though  tis  barren  and  superficial, 
cHnging  to  things  narrow,  selfish,  and  earthly. 
This  love  gave  being,  unity,  harmony  to  the 
universe,  and  is  the  only  light  in  which  the 
universe  can  be  read.  Preach  from  this 
highest  inspiration,  and  you  will  preach  with 
power.  Without  this  inward  experience,  in- 
tellect, imagination,  passion,  rhetoric,  genius, 
may  dazzle,  and  be  rapturously  praised  and 
admired,  but  they  cannot  reach  the  depths  of 
the  human  soul.  Watch,  then,  over  your 
own  spiritual  life ;  be  what  jrou  preach ;  know 
by  consciousness  what  you  inculcate.  Re- 
member that  the  best  preparation  for  enforc- 
ing any  Christian  virtue,  is  to  bring  it  into 
vigorous  action  in  your  own  breast.  Let  the 
thirst  for  perfection  grow  up  in  you  into  a 
holy  enthusiasm,  and  you  will  have  taken  the 
most  effectual  step  towards  perfecting  them 
that  hear  you. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  two  principal 
means  of  obtaining  Christian  truth ;  they 
are  study  and  inward  experience.  Having 
thus  sought  the  truth,  how  shall  it  be  com- 
municated? A  few  suggestions  only  can  be 
made.  I  exhort  you,  first,  to  communicate 
it  with  all  possible  plainness  and  simplicity. 
Put  confidence  in  the  power  of  pure,  unso- 
phisticated truth.  Do  not  disguise  or  distort 
It,  or  overlay  it  with  ornaments  or  false 
colours,  to  make  it  more  effectual.  Bring  it 
out  in  its  native  shape  and  hues,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  noonday  brightness.  Beware  of  am- 
biguous words,  of  cant,  of  vague  abstractions, 
of  new-fangled  phrases,  of  ingenious  sub- 
tleties. Especially  exaggerate  nothing  for 
effect — that  most  common  sin  of  the  pulpit. 
Be  willing  to  disappoint  your  hearers,  to  be 
unimpressive,  to  seem  cofd,  rather  than  to 
"o'erstep  the  modesty"  of  truth.  In  the 
long  nm,  nothing  is  so  strong  as  simplicity. 
Do  not,  to  be  striking,  dress  up  truth  in  para- 
doxes. Do  not  make  it  virtually  falsehood, 
by  throwing  it  out  without  just  modification 
and  restraint.  Do  not  destroy  its  fair  pro- 
portions by  extravagance.  Undoubtedly 
strong  emotion  often  breaks  out  in  hyper- 
boles. It  cannot  stop  to  weigh  its  words; 
and  this  free,  bold  language  of  nature  I  do 
not  mean  to  condemn ;  for  this,  even  when 
most  daring:,  is  simple  and  intelligible.  I 
would  cautfon  you,  not  against  nature,  but 
against  artificial  processes,  against  distrust  of 
simple  truth,   against   straining  for   effect, 
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against  efforts  to  startle  or  dazzle  the  hearer, 
against  the  quackery  which  would  pass  off 
old  thoughts  for  new,  or  common  thoughts 
for  more  than  their  worth,  by  means  of  in- 
volved or  ambitious  phraseology.  Prefer  the 
true  to  the  dazzling,  the  steady  sunlight  to 
the  meteor.  Truth  is  the  power  which  is  to 
conquer  the  world ;  and  you  cannot  toil  too 
much  to  give  clear  perceptions  of  it.  I  may 
seem  to  waste  words  on  so  plain  a  p)oint ;  but 
I  apprehend  that  few  ministers  understand 
the  importance  of  helping  men  to  see  reli- 
gious truth  distinctly.  No  truth,  I  fear,  is  so 
faintly  apprehended.  On  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, most  men  walk  in  a  mist.  The  words 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  preacher  convey  to 
multitudes  no  definite  import.  Theology, 
being  generally  taught  without  method,  and 
as  a  matter  of  authority,  and  before  the  mind 
can  comprehend  it,  is  too  often  the  darkest 
and  most  confused  of  all  the  subjects  of 
thought.  How  little  distinct  comprehension 
is  carried  away  by  multitudes  from  our  most 
important  discourses.  My  Brother,  help  men 
to  see.  Christianity  was  called  Light,  and 
you  will  be  its  worthy  teacher  only  by  being, 
like  its  first  ministers,  a  "  light  of  the  world." 
It  is  a  common  error  that,  to  avoid  dulness — 
the  most  unpardonable  sin  of  the  pulpit—the 
preacher  can  find  more  effectual  means  than 
the  clear  expression  of  simple  truth.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  have  recourse  to  crude  novel- 
ties ;  some  to  mysticism,  as  if  truth,  to  be  im- 
posing, must  be  enthroned  in  clouds  ;  some 
to  vehemence ;  some  to  strong  utterance  of 
feeling.  Of  course,  I  would  say  nothing  in 
dispamgement  of  feeling ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  more  effectual  security 
against  dulness  than  the  unfolding  of  truth 
distinctly  and  vividly,  so  that  the  hearer  can 
lav  a  strong  hold  on  great  principles,  can 
take  in  a  larger  extent  of  thought,  and  can 
feel  that  he  has  a  rock  for  faith  and  opinion 
to  rest  on.  In  the  natlu-al  world,  it  is  Light 
that  wakes  us  in  the  morning,  and  keeps  us 
awake  through  the  day;  and  I  believe  that 
to  bring  light  into  God's  house  is  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  driving  slumber  out  of  its 
walls.  Let  me  add,  that  to  give  at  once 
clearness  and  interest  to  preaching,  nothing  is 
more  necessary  than  that  comprehensive  wis- 
dom which  discerns  what  is  prominent  and 
commanding  in  a  subject,  which  seizes  on  its 
great  points,  its  main  features,  and  throws 
lesser  matters  into  the  background,  thus  se- 
curing unity  and,  of  consequence,  distinctness 
of  impression.  Nothing  is  so  dull  as  a  dead 
level,  as  monotony,  as  want  of  relief  and  pci^ 
spective,  want  of  light  and  shade;  and  this 
is  among  the  most  common  causes  of  the 
dulness  of  the  pulpit. 

The  remarks  made  under  the  present  head 
are  liable  to  a  misapprehension,  which  may 
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be  usefully  guarded  against.  I  have  con- 
demned affected  and  obscure  phraseology. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  would  recommend  to 
you  a  hackneyed  style.  The  minister,  to  give 
distinct,  vivid  impression,  must  especially  be- 
ware of  running  the  round  of  commonplace 
expressions.  He  must  break  away  from  the 
worn-out  phraseology  of  the  pulpit.  He  must 
not  confine  himself  to  terms  and  modes  of 
speech  which  familiarity  has  deadened.  So 
mighty  is  the  influence  of  time  and  habit  in 
emptying  words  of  life  and  significance,  that 
truth  in  every  age  needs  new  forms,  fresh 
manifestations.  Happy  the  teacher  who  is 
able  to  give  out  truth  m  language  original  and 
bold,  yet  simple  and  unforced,  and  such  as 
causes  no  offence  to  cultivated  taste  or  reli- 
gious feelin|^. 

Perhaps  it  mjw  be  objected  to  the  advice 
now  given,  that  1  have  recommended  a  plain- 
ness and  distinctness  not  to  be  attained  by  the 
preacher.  It  may  be  said  that  religion  relates 
to  the  Infinite;  that  its  great  object  is  the  In- 
comprehensible God  ;  that  hiunan  life  is  sur- 
rounded with  abysses  of  mystery  and  darkness; 
that  the  themes  on  which  the  minister  is  to 
speak  stretch  out  beyond  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation, and  of  course  do  not  admit  of  mathe- 
matical predseness  of  statement ;  that  he  has 
aspirations  and  feelings  too  high,  and  deep, 
and  vast,  to  be  accurately  defined ;  that  at 
times  he  only  catches  glimpses  of  truth,  and 
cannot  set  it  forth  in  all  its  proportions.  All 
this  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  minister 
speaks  to  be  understood ;  and  if  he  cannot 
make  himself  intelligible  he  should  hold  his 
peace.  Language  has  but  one  function,  and 
that  is  to  help  another  to  imderstand  what 
passes  in  the  speaker's  breast.  What  though 
he  is  surrounded  with  the  incomprehensible  ? 
Is  he,  therefore,  authorized  to  spcaak  in  an  un- 
known tongue?  Amid  the  vague  and  the  ol> 
scure,  are  there  not  facts,  principles,  realities, 
of  unutterable  moment,  on  which  he  and 
others  may  lay  hold?  Even  when  he  catches 
broken  ghmpses.  he  can  report  these  simply 
and  faithfully,  so  as  to  be  apprehended  by  a 
prepared  mind.  The  more  difficult  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  anxiously  the  art  of  clear  ex- 
pression should  be  cultivated ;  and  the  pulpit, 
which  gathers  together  the  multitude,  and 
addresses  its  rapid  instruction  to  the  ear,  de- 
mands such  culture  above  all  other  spheres. 
This  is  the  last  place  for  dark  sayings;  and 
yet  he  who  carefully  studies  expression  will 
find  the  pulpit  a  place  for  communicating  a 
great  amount  of  profound  and  soul-stirring 
thought  to  the  world. 

I  have  said,  you  must  preach  plainly.  I 
now  add,  preach  with  zeal,  fervour,  earnest- 
ness. To  rouse,  to  quicken,  is  the  end  of  all 
presiching,  and  plainness  which  does  not 
minister  to  this  is  of  litde  worth.     This  topic 


is  too  familiar  to  need  expansion ;  and  I  in* 
troduce  it  simply  to  guard  you  against  con- 
struing it  too  narrowly.  The  minister  is  often 
exhorted  to  be  earnest  in  the  pulpit.  You 
will  be  told  that  fervour  in  deHvering  your 
discourse  is  the  great  means  of  impression. 
I  would  rather  exhort  you  to  be  fervent  in 
preparing  it.  Write  with  earnestness,  and 
you  NviU  find  little  difficulty  in  preaching  ear- 
nestly ;  and  if  you  have  not  poured  out  your 
soul  in  writing,  vehemence  of  delivery  Mrill  be 
of  little  avail.  To  enunciate  with  voice  of 
thunder  and  vehement  gestures  a  cold  dis- 
course, is  to  make  it  colder  still.  The  fire 
which  is  to  bum  in  the  pulpit  must  be  kindled 
in  the  study.  Preach  with  zeal.  But  let  it 
be  a  kindly  zeal.  Always  speak  in  love.  Let 
not  earnestness  be  a  cover  for  anger,  or  for  a 
spirit  of  menace  and  dictation.  Always  speak 
as  a  brother.  With  the  boldest,  sternest, 
most  scornful,  most  indignant  reproofs  of  base- 
ness and  crime,  let  the  spirit  of  humanity,  of 
sorrowful  concern  be  blended.  In  too  much 
of  the  zeal  of  the  pulpit  there  is  a  hardness, 
unfeelingness,  inhumanity,  more  intolerable 
to  a  good  mind  than  sleepy  dulness  or  icy 
indifference. 

I  have  said,  preach  plainly  and  preach  ear- 
nestly ;  I  now  say,  preach  with  moral  courage. 
Fear  no  man,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
taught  or  untaught.  Honour  all  men  ;  love 
all  men;  but  fear  none.  Speak  what  >xni 
account  great  truths  frankly,  strongly,  boldly. 
Do  not  spoil  them  of  life  to  avoid  offence. 
Do  not  seek  to  propitiate  passion  and  preju- 
dice by  compromise  and  concession-  Beware 
of  the  sophistry  which  reconciles  the  coo- 
science  to  the  suppression,  or  vague,  lifeless 
utterance  of  unpopular  truth.  Do  not  wink 
at  wrong  deeds  or  unholy  prejudices,  because 
sheltered  by  custom  or  respected  names.  Let 
your  words  breathe  a  heroic  valour.  You  are 
bound  indeed  to  listen  candidly  and  respect- 
fully to  whatever  objections  may  be  urged 
against  your  views  of  truth  and  duty.  You 
must  also  take  heed  lest  you  baptize  your 
rash,  crude  notions,  your  hereditary  or  sec- 
tarian opinions,  with  the  name  of  Christian 
doctrine.  But  having  deliberately,  conscien- 
tiously sought  the  truth,  abide  by  your  con- 
viction at  all  hazards.  Never  shrink  from 
speaking  your  mind  through  dread  of  re- 
proach. Wait  not  to  be  badced  by  numbers. 
Wait  not  till  you  are  sure  of  an  echo  frocn  a 
crowd.  The  fewer  the  voices  on  the  ade  of 
truth,  the  more  distinct  and  strong  must  be 
your  own.  Put  faith  in  truth  as  mightieir 
than  error,  prejudice,  or  passion,  and  be  ready 
to  take  a  place  among  its  martyrs.  Feel  that 
truth  is  not  a  local,  temporary  influence,  but 
immutable,  everlasting,  the  same  in  all  worlds, 
one  with  God,  and  armed  with  his  onuupo> 
tencd.    Courage  even  on  the  side  of  error  is 
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power.  How  must  it  prove  on  the  side  of 
tnilh  I  A  minister  speaking  not  from  selfish 
calculation,  but  giving  out  his  mind  in  godly 
sincerity,  uttering  his  convictions  in  natural 
tones,  and  always  faithful  to  the  light  which 
he  has  received,  however  he  may  give  occa- 
sional ofifence,  will  not  speak  in  vain ;  he  will 
have  an  ally  in  the  mond  sense,  the  principle 
of  justice,  the  reverence  for  virtue,  which  is 
never  wholly  extinguished  in  the  human  soul. 

You  are  peculiarly  called  to  cherish  moral 
courage,  because  it  is  not  the  virtue  of  our 
times  and  country,  and  because  ministers  are 
especially  tempted  to  moral  weakness.  The 
Protestant  minister,  mixing  freely  with  society, 
sustaining  all  its  relations,  and  depending  on 
opinion  for  bread,  has  strong  inducements  to 
make  a  compromise  with  the  world.  Is  there 
not  reason  to  fear  that,  imder  these  influences, 
religion  and  the  world  often  shake  hands  ?  Is 
there  not  a  secret  understanding  that  the 
ministry,  while  it  condemns  sin  in  the  mass, 
must  touch  gently  the  prejudices,  wrongs,  and 
abuses  which  the  community  has  taken  under 
its  wing?  Is  not  preaching  often  disarmed 
by  this  silent,  almost  unconscious,  concession 
to  the  world  ?  Whether  a  ministry  sustained 
as  it  now  is  can  be  morally  free,  is  a  problem 
yet  to  be*  solved.  If  not,  the  minister  must 
now,  as  of  old,  leave  all  for  Christ,  looking 
solely  for  aid  to  those,  however  few  or  poor, 
who  share  his  own  deep  interest  in  the 
Christian  cause.  Better  earn  your  bread 
with  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  than  part  with 
moral  freedom. 

It  is  natural  that  you  should  desire  to  win 
the  affection  of  your  people ;  but  beware  lest 
this  interfere  with  moral  courage.  There  is 
always  danger  to  dignity  and  force  of  cha- 
racter in  aiming  to  win  the  hearts  of  others. 
Dear  as  affection  is,  we  must  be  able  to 
renounce  it,  to  live  without  sympathy,  to 
forfeit  this  man's  confidence  and  that  man's 
friendship  by  speaking  truth.  I  exhort  you 
to  prize  respect  more  than  affection.  Respect, 
gradually  won  by  faithfulness  to  principle,  is 
more  unwavering  than  personal  attachment, 
and  secures  more  intelligent  attention  to 
preaching.  We  are  indeed  told  that  truth 
IS  never  so  effectual  as  from  the  lips  of  him 
whom  we  love.  But  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
truth  should  be  received  for  its  own  sake,  that 
it  should  have  its  root  in  the  hearer's  reason 
and  conscience,  and  not  in  the  partiality  of 
friendship.  I  wish  for  you  the  love  of  this 
congregation ;  but  still  more  that  they  may 
reverence  you  as  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  human 
love  and  honour  to  principle  and  truth. 

Hitherto  I  have  guarded  you  against  selfish 
fear.  There  is  a  more  refined  fear,  to  which 
ingenuous  minds  are  liable.  I  refer  to  the 
apprehension  which  springs  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority  and  inability.    This  often 
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disheartens  the  minister,  subdues  his  voice, 
tames  his  countenance,  dims  the  eye,  throws 
an  air  of  constraint  over  his  form  and 
motions,  locks  up  his  soul,  suffering  no 
senstbiUty  to  gush  out,  no  quickening  com- 
munication to  be  established  between  his  own 
and  other  souls.  To  defend  yourself  from 
this  fear,  impress  yourself  deeply  with  the 
divine  original  and  the  infinite  dignity  of  the 
religion  you  are  to  preach.  You  will  indeed 
often  stand  before  your  superiors  in  age  and 
acquisitions.  But  do  not  fear.  Remember 
that  you  are  preaching  a  religion,  in  the 
presence  of  which  all  human  wisdom  ought 
to  be  humble,  and  that  you  are  teaching  a 
virtue  which  ought  to  strike  a  conviction  of 
deep  deficiency  into  the  most  improved,  and 
by  which  the  most  gifted  and  powerful  are 
soon  to  be  judged.  In  the  contemplation  of 
the  majesty  of  Christian  truth,  of  the  work 
which  it  is  appointed  to  accomplish,  and  of 
the  omnipotence  by  which  it  is  sustained, 
you  should  forget  yourself;  you  should  forget 
the  world's  ephemeral  dignities,  and  speak 
with  the  native  unaffected  authority  of  a 
witness  to  immortal  verities,  of  a  messenger 
of  the  Most  High. 

I  am  aware  that  what  has  been  said  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  fearlessness  and  inde- 
pendence is  liable  to  abuse.  There  are  those 
who  confound  moral  courage  with  defiance  of 
established  opinion,  and  Christian  indepen- 
dence with  an  overweening  fondness  for  their 
own  conceits.  I  trust  to  your  humility  and 
soundness  of  mind  for  a  sober  construction 
of  my  counsels.  I  trust  you  will  feel  such  a 
respect  for  past  times,  and  for  the  maxims 
and  institutions  of  the  society  to  which  you 
belong,  as  will  induce  you  to  weigh  cautiously 
and  with  self-distrust  whatever  peculiar  views 
spring  up  in  your  mind.  You  are  too  wise  to 
bolt  from  the  beaten  path,  in  order  to  prove 
that  you  do  not  tamely  follow  others'  steps  ; 
too  wise  to  be  lawless,  that  you  may  escape 
the  reproach  of  servility.  The  authority  of 
usage  is  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  freaks, 
follies,  and  rash  experiments  of  youth  and 
inexperience.  But  usage  must  not  restrain 
the  intellect  and  heart.  Whilst  deferring  to 
the  rules  which  society  has  settled,  you  must 
still  act  from  your  own  convictions.  You 
must  stand  out  as  an  individual,  and  not  be 
melted  in  the  common  mass.  Whilst  you 
honour  antiquity,  you  must  remember  that 
the  past  has  not  done  and  could  not  do  the 
work  of  the  present ;  that  in  religion,  as  in 
all  things,  progress  is  the  law  and  happiness 
of  the  race ;  that  our  own  time  has  its  task, 
and  has  wants  which  the  provisions  of  earlier 
times  cannot  satisfy.  Remember,  too,  that 
each  man  has  his  own  way  of  working,  and 
can  work  powerfully  in  no  other,  and  do  not 
anxiously  and  timidly  model  yourself  after 
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those  whom  you  admire.  To  escape  the  sin 
of  presumption,  do  not  be  mechanical.  To 
escape  eccentricity,  do  not  shut  your  eyes  on 
what  is  peculiar  in  your  lot,  and  fear  to  meet 
it  by  peculiar  efforts.  The  minister  too  often 
speaks  feebly,  because  his  voice  is  only  the 
echo  of  echoes,  because  he  dares  not  trust  to 
the  inspirations  of  his  own  soul.  To  conclude 
this  head,— be  humble,  be  modest,  but  be 
not  weak.  Fear  God  and  not  man.  Respect 
your  deliberately  consulted  conscience.  This 
energy  of  spirit  will  give  a  greater  power  to 
your  ministry  than  all  the  calculations  of 
selfish  prudence  or  all  the  compromises  of 
selfish  fear. 

My  Brother,  one  exhortation  more.  Feel 
the  greatness  of  your  office.  Let  not  its 
humble  exterior,  or  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
or  its  frequent  inefficacy,  hide  from  vou  its 
unspeakable  dignity.  Regard  it  as  the  highest 
human  vocation,  as  greater  than  thrones,  or 
any  other  distinctions  which  relate  merely  to 
the  present  life.  The  noblest  work  on  earth, 
or  in  heaven,  is  to  act  on  the  soul ;  to  inspire 
it  with  wisdom  smd  magnanimity,  with  reve- 
rence for  God,  and  love  towards  man.  This 
is  the  highest  function  of  sages  and  inspired 
poets,  and  also  of  statesmen  worthy  of  the 
name,  who  comprehend  that  a  nation's  great- 
ness is  to  be  laid  in  its  soul.  Glory  in  your 
office.  Feel  that  it  associates  you  with  the 
elect  of  past  ages,  with  Jesus  Christ,  and 
apostles,  and  confessors,  and  martyrs,  and 
refonners ;  with  all  who  have  toiled  and 
suffered  to  raise  men  to  intelligence  and 
moral  greatness ;  and  let  the  consciousness  of 
this  spiritual  brotherhood  fortify  you  for  like 
suffering  and  toil.  Glory  in  your  office. 
You  delight  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts;  but 
remember  that  the  divinest  art  is  that  which 
studies  and  creates  the  beauty,  not  of  out- 
ward form,  but  of  immortal  virtue;  which 
creates  not  statues  and  pictures,  but  holy  and 
disinterested  men;  which  awakens  the  god- 
like in  the  breast  of  our  brother.  No  poem 
is  so  glorious  as  a  Christian  life;  and  he 
who  incites  a  fellow-creature  to  this  produces 
a  work  which  will  outlast  all  other  works  of 
the  mind.  Glory  in  your  office,  especially, 
as  instituted  to  carry  forward  the  human  soul 
to  wider  and  higher  action  than  it  has  yet 
attained.  Other  men  are  labouring  with 
instruments,  the  power  of  which  can  be 
measured  ;  but  who  can  measure  the  energy 
which  resides  in  Christian  truth,  or  the  spi- 
ritual life  and  elevation  which  this  truth, 
rightly  administered,  may  commimicate  ? 
Regard  your  office  as  meant  not  to  per- 
petuate what  exists,  but  to  introduce  a  higher 
condition  of  the  church  and  the  world. 
Christ  was  eminently  the  Reformer;  and 
Reform  is  the  spirit  of  the  ministry.  With- 
out this  spirit,   our  churches    are   painted 


sepulchres,  and  the  preaching  in  them  but 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Com- 
prehend the  greatness  of  your  spiritual  func- 
tion; You  are  entrusted  with  a  truth  that  is 
to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  to 
prostrate  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  ages, 
to  unite  men  by  new  ties  to  God  and  to  one 
another,  to  revive  the  Divine  Image  In  the 
human  soul.  Keep  your  mind  in  harmony 
with  this  great  end.  Let  not  pleasures,  cares» 
honours,  common  example,  or  opinion,  or 
any  worldly  interest,  sever  you  from  it. 
Cherish  a  hving  faith  in  a  higher  c^ration 
of  Christianity  than  is  yet  seen  in  any  com- 
munity or  any  church.  This  faith  is  far  from 
being  imiversal,  and  for  want  of  it  the  ministry 
is  weak.  But  is  there  no  ground  for  it  ?  Is 
it  an  iUiision  ?  I  know  not  a  weightier  ques- 
tion for  a  minister  to  answer.  Other  points 
of  controversy  will  solicit  your  attention. 
But  the  greatest  question  which  you  have  to 
determine  is.  Whether  Christianity  has  done 
its  work  and  spent  its  force,  or  whether  a 
more  regenerating  manifestation  of  troth  is 
not  to  be  hoped  ?  Whether  a  new  application 
of  the  Christian  law  to  priN-ate  and  public  life 
is  not  to  be  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and 
confidently  expected  ?  Whether  Ch|istendom 
is  not  to  wear  another  aspect  ?  Whether  the 
idea  of  perfection,  of  disinterested  virtue, 
which  shone  forth  in  the  character  of  Jesus, 
is  not  to  possess  more  livingly  the  human 
soul,  and  to  be  more  and  more  realised  in 
human  life?  Your  answer  to  tWs  quesrion 
will  decide  very  much  whether  your  ministry 
shall  be  a  mechanical  round,  a  name,  a  sleep, 
or  be  fraught  with  life  and  power.  In  an- 
swering it,  do  not  consult  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  listen  to  the  prophetic  words  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  listen  to  the  aspirations  of  your 
own  soul ;  listen  to  that  deep  discontent  with 
the  present  forms  of  Christianity  which  is 
spreading  in  the  community,  which  breaks 
out  in  murmurs,  now  of  scorn,  now  of  grief, 
and  which  hungers  and  thirsts  for  a  new 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

My  Brother,  much  might  be  added,  but  I 
hasten  to  the  close  of  this  unusually  pro- 
tracted service.  We  wish  you  prosperity. 
May  you  establish  yourself  in  the  hearts  of 
this  people  I  May  you  find  a  lasting  home  in 
this  beautiful  part  of  our  land  !  Here  may 
you  hve  in  peace,  here  grow  old  in  honour, 
here  close  your  eyes  amid  the  tears  of  a 
grateful  people !  This  we  hope;  and  we  have 
ground  of  hope  in  the  spirit  of  the  congre- 
gation to  which  you  are  to  minbter.  But  we 
cannot  speak  of  your  prospects  as  sure.  Yoa 
live  in  a  trying  day.  The  spirit  of  change 
which  characterizes  our  times  has  penetrated 
the  church,  and  shaken  the  old  stability  of  the 
ministry.  In  no  profession  are  men  exposed 
to  greater  changes  than  in  oofS.     Prepste 
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yourself  for  the  worst,  while  you  hope  for  the  purpose,  an    iron    strength   of  jjrinciple,  a 

best.     Cherish,  as  among  the  first  vfrtues  of  loftiness  of  sentiment,    which    will   disarm 

Ciir  oflBce,  a  firm,  manly,  self-denying  spirit,  outward   changes   and   give  power  to  your 

t  not  the  comforts  of  life  grow  into  your  ministry,  whether  in  a  prosperous  or  adverse 

soul.     Be  simple  in  your  habits,  in  food,  rai-  lot.      "Be  strong  in  the  Ix)rd,  and  in  the 

men  t,  pleasures.     Be  frugal,  that  you  may  be  power  of  his  might."      "Be   thou   faithful 

just,  may  "have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,"  unto  death,  and  He  shall  give  thee  a  crown 

and  may  be  fitted  to  sustain  privations  with  of  life." 
dignity.     Build  up  in  yourself  an  energy  of 
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Part  I.  of  his  mind,  and  his  reverence  for  historical 
The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  Sir  truth,  have  effectually  preserved  him  from 
Walter  Scott  has  been  anticipated  with  an  abusing  the  great  power  conferred  on  him 
eagerness  proportioned  to  the  unrivalled  by  his  talents  over  public  opinion.  We 
powers  of  the  author,  and  to  the  wonderful  think  that  his  laudable  fear  of  wronging  the 
endowments  and  fortunes  of  the  hero.  That  enemy  of  his  country,  joined  to  an  admira- 
the  general  expectation  has  been  satisfied,  we  tion  of  the  dazzling  qualities  of  Napoleon, 
cannot  affirm.  But  few  will  deny  that  the  has  led  him  to  soften  unduly  the  crimes  of 
writer  has  given  us  a  monument  of  his  great  his  hero,  and  to  give  more  favourable  impres- 
talents.  The  rapidity  with  which  such  a  sions  than  truth  will  warrant. 
work  has  been  thrown  off  astonishes  us.  We  But  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs  not 
think,  howe\'er,  that  the  author  owed  to  him-  our  praise,  and  can  suffer  little  by  our  censure, 
self,  and  to  the  public,  a  more  deliberate  exe-  Our  concern  is  with  his  subject.  A  just  esti- 
cution  of  this  important  undertaking.  He  mate  of  the  late  Emperor  of  France  seems 
should  either  have  abandoned  it.  or  have  to  us  important.  That  extraordinary  man, 
bestowed  on  it  the  long  and  patient  labour  having  operated  on  the  world  with  unpre- 
which  it  required.  The  marks  of  negligence  cedcnted  power  during  his  life,  is  now  influ- 
and  haste,  which  are  spread  through  the  encing  it  by  his  character.  Thdt  character, 
work,  are  serious  blemishes,  and,  to  more  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed  as  it  should  he. 
fastidious  readers,  inexpiable  defects.  It  The  kind  of  admiration  which  it  inspires,  even 
wants  compression  and  selection  through-  in  free  countries,  is  a  bad  omen.  The  greatest 
out.  Many  passages  are  encumbered  with  crime  against  society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  its 
verbiage.  Many  thoughts  are  weakened  by  rights  and  loading  it  with  chains,  still  fails  to 
useless  expansion  and  worse  than  useless  move  that  deep  abhorrence  which  is  its  due  ; 
repetition.  Comparisons  are  accumulated  to  and  which,  if  really  felt,  would  fix  on  the 
excess,  and,  whilst  many  are  exquisite,  perhaps  usurper  a  brand  of  indelible  infamy.  Re- 
as  many  are  trite  and  unworthy  of  history,  garding  freedom  as  the  chief  interest  of  human 
The  remarks  are  generally  just,  but  obvious,  nature,  as  essential  to  its  intellectual,  moral. 
We  state  these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may  and  religious  progress,  we  look  on  men  who 
express  the  more  freely  our  admiration  of  the  have  signalized  themselves  by  their  hostility 
talents  which  have  executed  so  rapidly  a  work  to  it  with  an  indignation  at  once  stem  and 
so  extensive  and  various,  so  rich  in  informa-  sorrowful,  which  no  glare  of  successful  war, 
tion,  so  fresh  and  vivid  in  description,  and  and  no  admiration  of  the  crowd,  can  induce 
furnishing  such  abundant  specimens  of  a  free,  us  to  suppress.  We  mean,  then,  to  speak 
graceful,  and  vigorous  style.  freely  of  Napoleon.  But,  if  we  know  our- 
The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  impar-  selves,  we  could  on  no  account  utter  one  un- 
tialily.  It  is  probably  inaccurate  in  many  of  just  reproach.  We  speak  the  more  freely, 
its  details,  but  singularly  free  from  prejudice  because  conscious  of  exemption  from  every 
and  passion.  Not  a  few,  who  considered  feeling  like  animosity.  We  war  not  with  the 
that  the  author  was  both  a  Briton  and  a  dead.  We  would  resist  only  what  we  deem 
friend  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  Pitt,  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  dead.  We 
were  expecting  from  his  pen  a  discoloured  would  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
delineation  of  the  implacable  foe  of  England  dom  and  humanity,  a  cause  perpetually  be- 
and  of  that  great  minister.    But  the  rectitude  trayed  by  the  admiration  lavished  on  pros- 
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perous  crime  and  all-grasping  ambition.  Our 
great  topic  will  be  the  Character  of  Napoleon ; 
and  with  this  we  shall  naturally  intersperse 
reflections  on  the  great  interests  which  he 
perpetually  influenced. 

We  begin  with  observing  that  it  is  an  act 
of  justice  to  Bonaparte  to  remember  that  he 
grew  up  under  disastrous  influences,  in  a 
troubled  day,  when  men's  minds  were  con- 
vulsed, old  institutions  overthrown,  old 
opinions  shaken,  old  restraints  snapped  asun- 
der; when  the  authority  of  religion  was 
spumed,  and  youth  abandoned  to  unwonted 
license ;  when  the  imagination  was  made 
feverish  by  visions  of  indistinct  good,  and 
the  passions  swelled,  by  the  sympathy  of 
millions,  to  a  resistless  torrent.  A  more 
dangerous  school  for  the  character  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  That  all-seeing  Being, 
who  knows  the  trials  of  his  creatures  and  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  can  alone  judge  to  what 
degree  crimes  are  extenuated  by  circum- 
stances so  inauspicious.  This  we  must  re- 
member in  reviewing  the  history  of  men  who 
were  exposed  to  trisds  unknown  to  ourselves. 
But,  because  the  turpitude  of  an  evil  agent 
is  diminished  by  infelicities  of  education  or 
condition,  we  must  not  therefore  confound 
the  immutable  distinctions  of  right  and 
WTong,  and  withhold  our  reprobation  from 
atrocities  which  have  spread  misery  and 
slavery  far  and  wide. 

It  is  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observe  that 
there  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a 
mournful  obtuseness  of  moral  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  crimes  of  miUtary  and  political 
life.  The  wrong-doing  of  public  men  on  a 
large  scale  has  never  drawn  upon  them  that 
sincere,  hearty  abhorrence  which  visits  pri- 
vate vice,  ^fations  have  seemed  to  court 
aggression  and  bondage  by  their  stupid,  in- 
sane admiration  of  successful  tyrants.  The 
wrongs  from  which  men  have  suffered  most 
in  body  and  mind  are  yet  unpunished.  True, 
Christianity  has  put  into  our  lips  censures  on 
the  aspiring  and  the  usurping.  But  these 
reproaches  are  as  yet  little  more  than  sounds, 
and  unmeaning  commonplaces.  They  are 
repeated  for  form's  sake.  When  we  r^d  or 
hear  them,  we  feel  that  they  want  depth  and 
strength.  They  are  not  inward,  solemn, 
burning  convictions,  breaking  from  the  in- 
dignant soul  with  a  tone  of  reality,  before 
which  guilt  would  cower.  The  true  moral 
feeUng  m  regard  to  the  crimes  of  public  men 
is  almost  to  be  created.  We  believe,  then, 
that  such  a  character  as  Bonaparte's  is  formed 
with  very  little  consciousness  of  its  turpitude, 
and  society,  which  contributes  so  much  to  its 
growth,  is  responsible  for  its  existence,  and 
merits  in  part  the  misery  which  it  spreads. 

Of  the  early  influences  under  which  Bona- 
parte was  formed,  we  know  little.    He  was 


educated  in  a  military  school,  and  this,  we 
apprehend,  is  not  an  institution  to  form 
much  delicacy,  or  independence  of  moral 
feeling;  for  the  young  soldier  is  taught,  as 
his  first  duty,  to  obey  his  superior  without 
consulting  his  conscience ;  to  take  human  life 
at  another's  bidding ;  to  perform  that  deed, 
which  above  all  others  requires  deliberate  con- 
viction, without  a  moment's  inquiry  as  to  its 
justice ;  and  to  place  himself  a  passive  instru- 
ment in  hands  which,  as  all  history  teaches, 
often  reek  with  blood  causelessly  shed. 

His  first  political  association  was  with  the 
Jacobins,  the  most  sanguinary  of  all  the  fac- 
tions which  raged  in  France,  and  whose  sway 
is  emphatically  called  "  the  reign  of  terror." 
The  service  which  secured  his  command  in 
Italy  was  the  turning  of  his  artillery  on  the 
people,  who,  however  dangerous  when  acting 
as  a  mob,  hapi)ened  in  the  present  case  to 
understand  their  rights,  and-  were  directing 
their  violence  against  manifest  usurpation. 

His  first  campaign  was  in  Italy,  and  we 
have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  almost 
rapturous  admiration  with  which  we  followed 
his  first  triumphs ;  for  then  we  were  simple 
enough  to  regard  him  as  the  chosen  guardian 
of  liberty.  His  pecuUar  tactics  were  not  then 
understood;  the  secret  of  his  success  liad  not 
reached  us  ;  and  his  rapid  victories  stimulated 
the  imagination  to  invest  him  with  the  mys- 
terious powers  of  a  hero  of  romance.  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  now  read  the  history 
of  his  Italian  wars  without  a  quickened  move- 
ment in  the  veins.  The  rapidity  of  his  con- 
ceptions ;  the  inexhaustibleness  of  his  inven- 
tion ;  the  energy  of  his  will ;  the  decision 
which  sufTered  not  a  moment's  pause  bet\\'een 
the  purpose  and  its  execution;  the  presence 
of  mind  which,  amidst  sudden  reverses  and 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  devised  the  means  of 
safety  and  success ;  these  commanding  attri- 
butes, added  to  a  courage  which,  liowever 
suspected  afterwards,  never  faltered  then, 
compel  us  to  bestow,  what  indeed  we  have 
no  desire  to  withhold,  the  admiration  which 
is  due  to  superior  power. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  offended. 
We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 
energies  which  war  often  awakens.  Great 
powers,  even  in  their  perversion,  attest  a 
glorious  nature,  and  we  may  feel  their  gran- 
deur whilst  we  condemn,  with  our  whole 
strength  of  moral  feeUng,  the  evil  passions  by 
which  they  are  depraved.  We  are  willing  to 
grant  that  war,  abhor  it  as  we  may,  often 
develops,  and  places  in  strong  light,  a  force 
of  intellect  and  purpose  which  raisK  oar 
conceptions  of  the  human  soul.  There  is 
perhaps  no  moment  in  life  in  which  the 
mind  is  brought  into  such  intense  acttoQ. 
in  which  the  will  is  so  strenuous,   and  In 
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which  irrepressible  excitement  is  so  tempered 
with  self-possession,  as  in  the  hour  of  battle. 
Still  the  greatness  of  the  warrior  is  poor  and 
low  compared  with  the  magnanimity  of  virtue. 
It  vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  principle. 
The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  freedom,  or 
religion;  the  unshrinking  adherent  of  despised 
and  deserted  truth,  who,  alone,  unsupported, 
and  scorned,  with  no  crowd  to  infuse  into 
him  courage,  no  variety  of  objects  to  draw 
his  thoughts  from  himself,  no  opportunity  of 
effort  or  resistance  to  rouse  and  nourish 
energy,  still  yields  himself  calmly,  resolutely, 
with  invincible  philanthropy,  to  bear  pro- 
longed and  exquisite  suffering,  which  one 
retracting  word  might  remove, — such  a  man 
is  as  superior  to  the  warrior  as  the  tranquil 
and  boundless  heavens  above  us  to  the  low 
earth  we  tread  beneath  our  feet. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of  mind 
called  forth  by  war.  If  we  may  be  allowed 
a  short  digression — which,  however,  bears 
directly  on  our  main  subject,  the  merits  of 
Napoleon — we  would  observe,  that  military 
talent,  even  of  the  highest  order,  is  far  from 
holding  the  first  place  among  intellectual 
endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms 
of  genius ;  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the 
highest  and  richest  objects  of  thought.  We 
grant  that  a  mind  which  takes  in  a  wide 
country  at  a  glance,  and  understands,  almost 
by  intuition,  the  positions  it  affords  for  a 
successful  campaign,  is  a  comprehensive  and 
vigorous  one.  The  general  who  disposes  his 
forces  so  as  to  counteract  a  greater  force; 
who  supplies  by  skill,  science,  and  invention 
the  want  of  numbers  ;  who  dives  into  the 
counsels  of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives  unity, 
energy,  and  success  to  a  vast  variety  of 
operations,  in  the  midst  of  casualties  and 
obstructions  which  no  wisdom  could  foresee, 
manifests  great  power.  But  still  the  chief 
work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physical  force ; 
to  remove  physical  obstructions;  to  avail 
himself  of  physical  aids  and  advantages ;  to 
act  on  matter ;  to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts, 
mountains,  and  human  muscles  ;  and  these 
arc  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do 
they  demand  intelligence  of  the  highest  order; 
and  accordingly  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  men,  eminent  in  this  department, 
who  are  wanting  in  the  noblest  energies  of 
the  soul ;  in  limits  of  profound  and  liberal 
thinking,  in  imagination  and  taste,  in  the 
capacity  of  enjoying  works  of  genius,  and  in 
large  and  original  views  of  human  nature 
and  society.  The  office  of  a  great  general 
docs  not  4ificr  widely  from  that  of  a  great 
mechanician,  whose  business  it  is  to  frame 
new  combinations  of  physical  forces,  to  adapt 
them  to  new  circumstances,  and  to  remove 
new  obstructions.  Accordingly,  great  generals 
away  from  the  camp  are  often  no  greater 


men  than  the  mechanician  taken  from  his 
workshop.  In  conversation  they  are  often 
dull.  Deep  and  refined  reasonings  they  can- 
not comprehend.  We  know  that  there  are 
splendid  exceptions.  Such  was  Caesar,  at 
once  the  greatest  soldier  and  the  most 
sagacious  statesman  of  his  age,  whilst,  in 
eloquence  and  hterature,  he  left  behind  him 
almost  all  who  had  devoted  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  these  pursuits.  But  such  cases 
are  rare.  The  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  the 
hero  of  Waterloo,  possesses  tmdoubtedly 
great  miUtary  talents ;  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  his  most  partial  admirers  claim 
for  him  a  place  in  the  highest  class  of  minds. 
We  will  not  go  down  for  illustration  to  such 
men  as  Nelson,  a  man  great  on  the  deck,  but 
debased  by  gross  vices,  and  who  never  pre- 
tended to  enlargement  of  intellect.  To 
institute  a  comparison  in  point  of  talent 
and  genius  between  such  men  and  Milton. 
Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is  almost  an  insult 
on  these  illustrious  names.  Who  can  think 
of  these  truly  great  intelligences;  of  the  range 
of  their  minds  through  heaven  and  earth  ; 
of  their  deep  intuition  into  the  soul ;  of  their 
new  and  glowing  combinations  of  thought ; 
of  the  energy  with  which  they  grasped,  and 
subjected  to  their  main  purpose,  the  infinite 
materials  of  illustration  which  nature  and  life 
afford— who  can  think  of  the  forms  of  trans- 
cendent beauty  and  grandeur  which  they 
created,  or  which  were  rather  emanations  of 
their  own  minds ;  of  the  calm  wisdom  and 
fervid  imagination  which  they  conjoined  ;  of 
the  voice  of  power,  in  which,  "  though  dead, 
they  still  speak,"  and  awaken  intellect,  sen- 
sibility, and  genius  in  both  hemispheres — 
who  can  think  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the 
immense  inferiority  of  the  most  gifted  warrior, 
whose  elements  of  thought  are  physical  forces 
and  physical  obstructions,  and  whose  employ- 
ment is  the  combination  of  the  lowest  cU^s  of 
objects  on  which  a  powerful  mind  can  be 
employed  ? 

We  return  to  Napoleon.  His  splendid  vic- 
tories in  Italy  spread  his  name  like  lightning 
through  the  civilized  world.  Unhappily,  they 
emboldened  him  to  those  unprincipled  and 
open  aggressions,  to  the  indulgence  of  that 
lawless,  imperious  spirit,  which  marked  his 
futiue  course  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing 
power.  In  his  victorious  career  he  soon  came 
in  contact  with  states,  some  of  which,  as 
Tuscany  and  Venice,  had  acknowledged  the 
French  Republic,  whilst  others,  as  Parma  and 
Modena,  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  old-fashioned  laws  of  nations,  under 
which  such  states  would  have  found  shelter, 
seemed  never  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
young  victor.  Not  satisfied  with  violating 
the  neutraUty  of  all,  he  seized  the  port  of 
Leghorn,  and   ruined   the  once-fiourishing 
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commerce  of  Tuscany ;  and  having  exacted 
heavy  tribute  from  Parma  and  Mwiena,  he 
compelled  these  powers  to  surrender,  what 
had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  in  the  utmost 
extremities  of  war,  some  of  their  choicest 
pictures,  the  chief  ornaments  of  their  capitals. 
We  arc  sometimes  told  of  the  good  done  by 
Napoleon  to  Italy.  But  we  have  heard  his 
name  pronounced  as  indignantly  there  as  here. 
An  Italian  cannot  forgive  him  for  robbing 
that  country  of  its  noblest  works  of  art,  its 
dearest  treasures  and  glories,  which  had  made 
it  a  land  of  pilgrimage  to  men  of  taste  and 
genius  from  the  whole  civiUzed  world,  and 
which  had  upheld  and  solaced  its  pride  under 
conquest  and  humiliation.  From  this  use  of 
power  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  fortunes,  it 
might  easily  have  been  foretold  what  part  he 
would  act  in  the  stormy  day  which  was 
approaching,  when  the  sceptre  of  France  and 
Europe  was  to  be  offered  to  any  strong  hand 
which  should  be  daring  enough  to  grasp  it. 

Next  to  Italy,  Egypt  became  the  stage  for 
the  display  of  Napoleon ;  Egypt,  a  province 
of  the  Grand  Signior,  with  whom  France  was 
in  profound  peace,  and  who,  according  to  the 
long-established  relations  of  Europe,  was  her 
natural  ally.  It  would  seem  that  this  ex- 
pedition was  Bonaparte's  own  project.  His 
motives  are  not  very  distinctly  slated  by  his 
biographer.  We  doubt  not  that  his  great 
aim  was  conspicuousness.  He  chose  a  theatre 
where  all  eyes  could  be  turned  upon  him. 
He  saw  that  the  time  for  usurpation  had  not 
yet  come  in  France.  To  use  his  own  language, 
"the  fruit  was  not  yet  ripe."  He  wanted  a 
field  of  action  which  would  draw  upon  him 
the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  from  which  he 
might  return  at  the  favourable  moment  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  enterprises  at  home. 
At  the  same  time  he  undoubtedly  admitted 
into  his  mind,  which  success  had  already  in- 
toxicated, some  vague,  wild  hope  of  making 
an  impression  on  the  Eastern  world,  which 
might  place  its  destinies  at  his  command, 
and  give  him  a  throne  more  enviable  than 
Europe  could  bestow.  His  coiu^e  in  the 
East  exhibited  the  same  lawlessness — the 
same  contempt  of  all  restraints  on  his  power 
— which  we  have  already  noted.  No  means 
which  promised  success  were  thought  the 
worse  for  their  guilt.  It  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  boast  of  his  triumphs  over  the  cross, 
or  to  profess  Mahometanism.  He  claimed 
inspiration  and  a  commission  from  God,  and 
was  anxious  to  join  the  character  of  prophet 
to  that  of  .hero.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  weaknesses  and  errors  into  which 
he  was  t>etrayed  by  that  spirit  of  self-exag- 
geration which,  imder  the  influence  of  past 
success  and  of  unbounded  flattery,  was  al- 
ready growing  into  a  kind  of  insanity.  In 
his  own  view  he  was  fit  to  be  a  compeer  with 


Mahomet.  His  greatness  in  his  own  eyes 
made  him  blind  to  the  folly  of  urging  his 
supernatural  claims  on  the  Turk,  who  con- 
temned, even  more  than  he  abhorred,  a 
Frank;  and  who  would  sooner  have  sold 
himself  a  slave  to  Christians  than  have  ac- 
knowledged a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer 
of  the  glories  of  Mahomet  It  was  not 
enough  for  Bonaparte  on  this  expedition  to 
insult  God,  to  show  an  impietv  as  foolish  as 
it  was  daring.  He  proceeded  to  trample  on 
the  sentiments  and  dictates  of  humanity  with 
equal  hardihood.  The  massacre  of  Jaffa  is 
universally  known.  Twelve  hundred  pri- 
soners, and  probably  more,  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  Napoleon,  and  were 
apparently  admitted  to  quarter,  were  two 
days  afterwards  marched  out  of  the  fort, 
divided  into  small  bodies,  and  then  deli- 
berately shot;  and,  in  case  the  musket  was 
not  effectual,  were  despatched  by  bayonets. 
This  was  an  outrage  which  cannot  be  shel- 
tered by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  bar- 
barous as  they  are.  It'  was  the  deed  of  a 
bandit  and  savage,  and  ought  to  be  exe- 
crated by  good  men  who  vaSue,  and  would 
preserve,  the  mitigations  which  Christianity 
has  infused  into  the  conduct  of  national 
hostilities. 

The  next  great  event  in  Bonaparte's  histcMj 
was  the  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state,  and  the  establishment  of  military 
despotism  over  France.  On  the  particulars 
of  this  criminal  act  we  have  no  desire  to  en- 
large, nor  are  we  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
our  hero,  on  this  occasion,  lost  his  courage 
and  self-possession,  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done.  We  are  more  anxious  to  express  our 
convictions  of  the  turpitude  of  this  outrage 
on  liberty  and  justice.  For  this  crime  but 
one  apology  can  be  offered.  Napoleon,  it  is 
said,  seized  the  reins  when,  had  he  let  thera 
slip,  they  would  have  fallen  into  other  hands. 
He  enslaved  France  at  a  moment  when,  had 
he  spared  her,  she  would  have  found  another 
tyrant.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  plea,  what 
is  it  but  the  reasoning  of  the  highwa^-m.in, 
who  robs  and  murders  the  traveller  because 
the  booty  was  about  to  be  seized  by  another 
hand,  or  because  another  dagger  was  ready 
to  do  the  bloody  deed  ?  We  are  aware  that 
the  indignation  with  which  we  regard  the 
crime  of  Napoleon  will  find  a  response  in  few 
breasts;  for,  to  the  multitude,  a  throne  is  a 
temptation  which  no  virtue  can  be  expected 
to  withstand.  But  moral  truth  is  immovable 
amidst  the  sophistry,  ridicule,  and  abject  n^a- 
sonings  of  men ;  and  the  time  will  oome  when 
it  will  find  a  meet  voice  to  give  it  utterance. 
Of  all  crimes  against  society,  usurpation  is 
the  blackest.  He  who  lifts  a  parricidal  hand 
against  his  country's  rights  and  freedom; 
who  plants  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  thtrtjr 
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millions  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  who  con- 
centrates in  his  single  hand  the  powers  of  a 
mighty  empire;  and  who  wields  its  powers, 
squanders  its  treasures,  and  pours  forth  its 
blood  like  water,  to  make  other  nations 
slaves  and  the  world  his  prey—this  man,  as 
he  unites  all  crimes  in  his  sanguinary  career, 
so  he  should  be  set  apart  by  the  human  race 
for  their  unmingled  and  unmeasured  abhor- 
rence, and  should  -bear  on  his  guilty  head 
a  mark  as  opprobrious  as  that  which  the  first 
murderer  wore.  We  cannot  think  with  pa- 
tience of  one  roan  fastenipg  chains  on  a 
whole  people,  and  subjecting  millions  to  his 
single  will ;  of  whole  regions  overshadowed 
by  I  he  tyranny  of  a  frail  being  like  ourselves. 
In  anguish  of  spirit  we  exclaim,  How  long 
will  an  abject  world  kiss  the  foot  which 
tramples  it?  How  long  shall  crime  find 
shelter  in  its  very  aggravations  and  excess  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  our  indigna- 
tion  seems  to  hght  on  Napoleon,   not  so 
much  because  he  was  a  despot  as  because  he 
became  a  despot  by  usurpation;    that  we 
seem  not  to  hate  tyranny  itself  so  .much  as 
a  particular  mode  of  gaining  it.    We  do 
indeed   regard   usurpation   as   a   crime   of 
peculiax   blackness,    especially   when   com- 
mitted, as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  in  the 
name  of  hberty.    AU  despotism,  however, 
whether  usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our  abhor- 
rence.    We  regard  it  as  the  most  grievous 
wrong  and  insult  to  the  human  race.     But 
towa&  the  hereditary  despot  we  have  more 
of   com|>assion  than  indignation.     Nursed 
and    brought   up   in    delusion,  worshipped 
from  his  cradle,  never  spoken  to  in  the  tone 
of  fearless  truth,  taught  to  look  on  the  great 
mass  of  bis  fellow-beings  as  an  inferior  race, 
and  to  regard  despotism  as  a  law  of  nature 
and  a  necessary  element  of  social  Ufe  ;  such 
a  prince,    whose   education    and    condition 
almost  deny  him  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
healthy  moral  feeling  and  manly  virtue,  must 
not  be  judged  severely.     Still,  in  absolving 
the   desf>ot  from  much  of  the  guilt  which 
seems  at  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and 
abused  power,  we  do  not  the  less  account 
despotism  a  wrong  and  a  curse.    The  time 
for  iu  fall,  we  trust,  is  coming.     It  cannot 
£all   too  soon.     It  has  long  enough  wrung 
from  the  labourer  his  hard  earnings;   long 
enough  squandered  a  nation's  wealth  on  its 
parasites  and  minions;  long  enough  warred 
against  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  truth.    It  has  filled  dungeons 
enough  with  the  brave  and  good,  and  shed 
enough  oi  the  blood  of  patriots.      Let  its 
end  come.     It  cannot  come  too  soon. 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to  the 
moment  of  possessing  himself  of  the  su- 
preme power.  Those  who  were  associated 
with   him  in  subverting  the  government  of 


the  Directory  essayed  to  lay  restraints  on  the 
First  Consul,  who  was  to  take  their  place. 
But  he  indignantly  repelled  them.  He  held 
the  sword,  and  with  this  not  only  intimi- 
dated the  selfish,  but  awed  and  silenced  the 
patriotic,  who  saw  too  plainly  that  it  could 
only  be  wrested  from  him  by  renewing  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution. — We  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which 
he  consohdated  his  power,  and  raised  it  into 
the  imperial  dignity.  We  consider  these  as 
much  more  important  illustrations  of  his 
character  than  his  successive  campaigns, 
to  which  accordingly  we  shall  give  httle 
attention. 

One  of  his  first  measures  for  giving  stability 
to  his  power  was  certainly  a  wise  one,  and 
was  obviously  dictated  by  his  situation  and 
character.  Having  seized  the  first  dignity  in 
the  state  by  military  force,  and  leaning  on  a 
devoted  soldiery,  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
binding  himself  to  any  of  the  parties  which 
had  distracted  the  country— a  vassalage  to 
which  his  domineering  spirit  could  ill  have 
stooped.  Policy  and  his  love  of  mastery 
pointed  out  to  him  an  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  these  had  become  so  selfish  and 
desperate  in  the  disastrous  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  that  they  were  ready  to  break  up 
old  connections,  and  to  divide  the  spoils  of 
the  Republic  with  a  master.  Accordingly  he 
adopted  a  system  of  comprehension  and 
lenity,  from  which  even  the  emi^frants  were 
not  excluded,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  almost  the  whole  talent,  which  the 
Revolution  had  quickened,  leagued  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans.  Under  the  able  men 
whom  he  called  to  his  aid,  the  finances  and 
the  war  department,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
confusion  that  threatened  ruin  to  the  State, 
were  soon  restored  to  order,  and  means  and 
forces  provided  for  retrieving  the  recent 
defeats  and  disgraces  of  the  French  armies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and  most 
important  and  effectxial  -means  by  which 
Napoleon  secured  and  enlarged  his  power. 
We  refer  to  the  brilliant  campaign  immediately 
following  his  elevation  to  the  Consulate,  and 
which  restored  to  France  the  ascendency 
which  she  had  lost  during  his  absence.  On 
his  success  at  this  juncture  his  future  fortunes 
whoUv  depended.  It  was  in  this  campaign 
that  he  proved  himself  the  worthy  rival  of 
Hannibal.  The  energy  which  conducted  an 
army,  with  its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  supplies, 
across  the  Alps,  by  untried  paths,  which  only 
the  chamois  hunter,  bora  and  bred  amidst 
glaciers  and  everlasting  snows,  had  trodden, 
gave  the  impression,  which  of  all  others  he 
most  desired  to  spread,  of  his  superiority  to 
nature,  as  well  as  to  himian  opposition.  This 
enterprise  was  in  one  view  a  fearful  omen  to 
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Europe.  It  sliowe<l  a  power  over  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers,  the  eflfects  of  which  were  not 
to  be  calculated.  The  conquest  of  St.  Bernard 
by  a  French  army  was  the  boast  of  the  nation ; 
but  a  still  more  wonderful  thing  was,  the 
capacity  of  the  general  to  inspire  into  that 
army  the  intense  force,  confidence,  resolution, 
and  patience,  by  which  alone  the  work  could 
be  accomplished.  The  victory  of  Marengo, 
gained  by  one  of  the  accidents  of  war  in  the 
moment  of  apparent  defeat  and  ruin,  secured 
to  Bonaparte  the  dominion  which  he  coveted. 
France,  who.  in  her  madness  and  folly,  had 
placed  her  happiness  in  conquest,  now  felt 
that  the  glory  of  her  arms  was  safe  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  First  Consul;  whilst  the 
soldiery,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  their  gift, 
became  more  thoroughly  satisfied  that  tri- 
umph and  spoils  wait^  on  his  standard. 

Another  important  and  essential  means  of 
securing  and  building  up  his  power  was  the 
system  of  espionage^  called  the  Police,  which, 
imder  the  Directory,  had  received  a  develop- 
ment worthy  of  those  friends  of  freedom,  but 
which  was  destined  to  be  perfected  by  the 
wisdom  of  Napoleon.  It  would  seem  as  if 
despotism,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
ages,  had  put  forth  ner  whole  skill  and 
resources  in  forming  the  French  police,  and 
had  framed  an  engine,  never  to  be  surpassed, 
for  stifling  the  faintest  breathings  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  chaining  every  free  thought.  This 
system  of  espionage  (we  are  proud  that  we 
have  no  English  word  for  the  infernal  ma* 
chine)  had  indeed  been  used  under  all 
tyrannies.  But  it  wanted  the  craft  of  Fouchtf, 
and  the  energy  of  Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all 
its  powers.  In  the  language  of  our  author, 
"  it  spread  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
society;"  that  is,  every  man,  of  the  least 
importance  in  the  community,  had  the  eye 
of  a  spy  upon  him.  He  was  watched  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad,  in  the  boudoir  and 
theatre,  in  the  brothel  and  gaming-house ; 
and  these  last-named  haunts  furnished  not 
a  few  ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  police. 
There  was  an  ear  open  through  all  France  to 
catch  the  whispers  of  discontent;  a  pwwer 
of  evil  which  aimed  to  rival  in  omnipresence 
and  invisibleness  the  benignant  agency  of  the 
Deity.  Of  all  instruments  of  tyranny,  this  is 
the  most  detestable.  It  chills  social  inter- 
course; locks  up  the  heart;  infects  and 
darkens  men's  minds  with  mutual  jealousies 
and  fears ;  and  reduces  to  system  a  wary  dis- 
simulation, subversive  of  force  and  manliness 
of  character.  We  find,  however,  some  con- 
solation in  learning  that  tyrants  are  the  prey 
of  distrust,  as  well  as  the  people  over  whom 
they  set  this  cruel  guard ;  that  tyrants  cannot 
confide  in  their  own  spies,  but  must  keep 
watch  over  the  machinery  which  we  have 
described,  lest    it  jecoil   upon   themselves. 


Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  an  army  is  a 
dazzling  spectacle ;  but  Bonaparte,  heading 
a  horde  of  spies,  compelled  to  doubt  and 
fear  these  base, instruments  of  his  power, 
compelled  to  divide  them  into  bands,  and 
to  receive  daily  reports  from  each,  so  that, 
hj  balancing  them  against  each  other  and 
sifting  their  testimony,  he  might  gather  the 
truth ;  Bonaparte,  thus  employed,  is  anything 
but  imposing.  It  requires  no  great  elevation 
of  thought  to  look  down  on  such  an  occupa- 
tion with  scorn ;  and  we  see,  in  the  anxiety 
and  degradation  which  it  involves,  the  begin- 
ning of  that  retribution  which  tyranny  cannot 
escape. 

Another  means  by  which  the  First  Consul 
protected  his  power  can  excite  no  wonder. 
That  he  should  fetter  the  press,  should  banish 
or  imprison  refractory  editors,  should  subje<^ 
the  journals  and  more  important  works  of 
literature  to  jealous  superintendence,  ♦  these 
were  things  of  course.  Free  writing  and 
despotism  are  such  implacable  foes,  that  we 
hardly  think  of  blaming  a  tyrant  for  keeping 
no  terms  with  the  press.  He  cannot  do  it. 
He  might  as  reasonably  choose  a  volcano  for 
the  foundation  of  his  throne.  Necessity  is 
laid  upon  him,  unless  he  is  in  love  with  ruin, 
to  check  the  bold  and  honest  expression  of 
thought.  But  the  necessity  is  his  own  choice ; 
and  let  infamy  be  that  man's  portion  who 
seizes  a  power  which  he  cannot  sustain,  bat 
by  dooming  the  mind  through  a  vast  empHre 
to  slavery,  and  by  turning  the  press,  that 
great  organ  of  truth,  into  an  instrument  of 
public  delusion  and  debasement. 

We  pass  to  another  means  of  removing 
obstructions  to  his  power  and  ambition,  still 
worse  than  the  last.  We  refer  to  the  terror 
which  he  spread  by  his  severities,  just  before 
assuming  the  imperial  power.  The  murder 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  justified  by  Napo- 
leon as  a  method  of  striking  fear  into  the 
Bourbons,  who,  as  he  said,  were  plotting  bis 
death.  This  may  have  been  one  motive ;  for 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  was  about 
that  time  threatened  with  as»issination.  But 
we  believe  still  more  that  he  intended  to  awe 
into  acquiescence  the  opposition  which  he 
knew  would  be  awakened  in  many  breasts  by 
the  prostration  of  the  forms  of  the  rephbdic. 
and  the  open  assumption  of  the  imperial 
dignity.  There  were  times  when  Boniqxule 
disclaimed  the  origination  of  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien.  But  no  other  coukL 
have  originated  it.  It  bears  internal  marks 
of  its  author.  The  boldness,  decision,  and 
overpowering  rapidity  of  the  crime,  potst 
unerringly  to  the  soul  where  it  was  concoved. 
We  believe  that  one  great  recommendatioa 
of  this  murder  was,  that  it  would  strike 
amazement  and  terror  into  France  and  Eu- 
rope, and  show  that  he  was  prep>ared  to  shed 
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any  blood,  and  to  sweep  before  him  every 
obstruction,  in  his  way  to  absohtte  power. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  open  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien.  and  the  justly  suspected 
assassinations  of  Pichegru  and  Wright,  did 
create  a  dread,  such  as  had  not  been  felt 
before ;  and,  whilst  on  previous  occasions 
some  feint  breathings  of  liberty  were  to  be 
heard  in  the  legislative  bodies,  only  one  voice, 
that  of  Carnot,  was  raised  against  investing 
Bonaparte  with  the  imperial  crown,  and  lay- 
ing France  an  unprotected  victim  at  his  feet. 
There  remain  for  our  consideration  other 
means  empl<^ed  by  Bonaparte  for  building 
up  and  establishing  his  power,  of  a  different 
character  from  those  we  have  named,  and 
which  on  this  account  we  cannot  pass  without 
notice.  One  of  these  was  the  Concordat 
which  be  extorted  from  the  Pope,  and  which 
professed  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion 
in  France.  Our  religious  prejudices  have  no 
influence  on  our  judgment  of  this  measure. 
We  make  no  objections  to  it  as  the  restoration 
of  a  worship  which  on  many  accounts  we 
condemn.  We  view  it  now  simply  as  an  in- 
strument of  p>ol!cy,  and,  in  this  light,  it  seems 
to  us  no  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  Bonaparte. 
It  helps  to  conhrm  in  us  an  impression,  which 
other  parts  of  his  history  give  us,  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  age,  and  the  peculiar  and  original  policy 
which  it  demanded.  He  always  used  com- 
monplace means  of  power,  although  the  unr 
precedeoted  times  in  which  he  lived  required 
a  system  which  should  combine  untried  re- 
sources, and  touch  new  springs  of  action. 
Because  old  governments  had  found  a  con- 
venient prop  in  religion.  Napoleon  imagined 
that  it  was  a  necessary  appendage  and  sup- 

Sytl  of  his  sway,  and  resolved  to  restore  it^ 
ut  at  this  moment  there  were  no  foundations 
in  France  for  a  religious  establishment,  which 
could  give  strength  and  a  character  of  sacred- 
ness  to  the  supreme  power.  There  was  com- 
paradvely  no  faith,  no  devout  feeling,  and, 
still  more,  no  supersthion  to  supply  the  place 
of  these.  The  lime  for  the  reaction  of  the 
religious  principle  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and 
a  more  likely  means  of  retarding  it  could 
hardly  have  been  devised  than  the  nursing 
care  extended  to  the  chiurch  by  Bonaparte, 
the  recent  Mussulman,  the  known  despiser 
of  the  ancient  faith,  who  had  no  worship  at 
lieart  but  the  worship  of  himself.  Instead  of 
bringing  rehgion  to  the  aid  of  the  state,  it 
was  impossible  that  such  a  man  should  touch 
it  without  loosening  the  faint  hold  which  it 
j^t  retained  on  the  people.  There  were  none 
so  ignorant  as  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  First 
Consul  in  this  particular.  Every  man, 
wcmian.  and  child  knew  that  he  was  playing 
the  part  of  a  juggler.  Not  one  religious 
aaxxaation  coOld  be  formed  with  his  cha- 


racter or  government.  It  was  a  striking 
proof  of  the  self-exaggerating  vanity  of 
Bonaparte,  and  of  his  ignorance  of"^  the 
higher  principles  of  human  nature,  that  he 
not  only  hoped  to  revive  and  turn  to  his 
account  the  old  religion,  but  imagined  that 
he  could,  if  necessary,  have  created  a  new 
one.  "Had  the  Pope  never  existed  before, 
he  should  have  been  made  for  the  occasion," 
was  the  speech  of  this  political  charlatan ;  as 
if  religious  opinion  and  feeling  were  things 
to  be  manufactured  by  a  consular  decree. 
Ancient  legislators,  by  adopting  and  sympa- 
thizing with  popular  and  rooted  superstitions, 
were  able  to  press  them  into  the  service  of 
their  institutions.  They  were  wise  enough  to 
build  on  a  pre-existing  faith,  and  studiously 
to  conform  to  it.  Bonaparte,  in  a  countiy  of 
infidelity  and  atheism,  and  whilst  unable  to 
refrain  from  sarcasms  on  the  system  which  he 
patronized,  was  weak  enough  to  believe  that 
he  might  make  it  a  substantial  support  of  bis 
government.  He  undoubtedly  congratulated 
himself  on  the  terms  which  he  exacted  from 
the  Pope,  and  which  had  never  been  conceded 
to  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  forgetting 
that  his  apparent  success  was  the  defeat  of 
his  plans;  for,  just  as  far  as  he  severed  the 
church  from  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  placed 
himself  conspicuotisly  at  its  head,  he  destroyed 
the  only  connection  which  could  give  it  influ- 
ence. Just  so  far  its  power  over  opinion  and 
conscience  ceased.  It  became  a  coarse  in- 
strument of  state,  contemned  by  the  people, 
and  serving  only  to  demonstrate  the  aspiring 
views  of  its  master.  Accordingly  the  French 
bishops  in  general  refused  to  hold  their  dig* 
nities  under  this  new  head,  preferred  exile  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
left  behind  them  a  hearty  abhorrence  of  the 
Concordat  among  the  more  zealous  members 
of  their  communion.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  Napoleon  had  he  left  the  Pope  and 
the  church  to  themselves.  By  occasionally 
recognizing  and  employing,  and  then  insulting 
and  degrading,  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  exas- 
perated a  large  part  of  Christendom,  fastened 
on  himself  the  brand  of  impiety,  and  awakened 
a  religious  hatred  which  contributed  its  full 
measure  to  his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bonaparte 
for  giung  strength  and  honour  to  his  govern- 
ment, we  may  name  the  grandeur  of  his  public 
works,  which  he  began  in  his  consulate  and 
continued  after  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  These  dazzled  France,  and  still  im- 
press travellers  with  admiration.  Could  \ie 
separate  these  from  liis  history,  and  did  no 
other  ^idication  of  his  character  survive,  we 
should  undoubtedly  honour  him  with  the  title 
of  a  beneficent  sovereign  ;  but,  connected  as 
they  are,  they  do  little  or  nothing  to  change 
our  conceptions  of  him  as  an  all-grasping, 
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unprincfolcd  uimrper.  Paris  was  the  chief 
object  of  these  labours ;  and  surely  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  who  aimed  at  universal  domi- 
nion should  strive  to  improve  and  adorn  the 
metropolis  of  his  empire.  It  is  the  practice  of 
despots  to  be  lavish  of  expense  on  the  royal 
residence  and  the  seat  of  government.  Tra- 
vellers in  France,  as  in  other  countries  of  the 
continent,  are  struck  and  pained  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  magnificent  capital  and  the 
mud-walled  village  and  uninteresting  province* 
Bonaparte  had  a  special  motive  for  decorating 
Paris,  for  •*  Paris  is  France,"  as  has  often 
been  obserred ;  and,  in  conciliathig  the  vanity 
of  the  great  city,  he  secured  the  obedience  cw 
the  whole  country.  The  boasted  internal  im- 
provements of  Napoleon  scarcely  deserve  to 
be  named,  if  we  compare  their  influence  with 
the  operation  of  his  public  measures.  The 
conscription,  which  drew  from  agriculture  its 
most  effective  labourers,  and  his  continental 
system,  which  sealed  up  every  port  and  anni- 
hilated the  commerce  of  his  empire,  drained 
and  exhausted  France  to  a  degree  for  which 
his  artificial  stimulants  of  industry,  and  his 
splendid  projects,  afforded  no  compensation. 
Perhaps  the  most  admired  of  all  his  public 
nvorks  is  the  road  over  the  Simplon,  to  which 
all  travellers  concur  in  giving  the  epithet, 
stupendous.  But  it  ought  not  to  amaze  us 
that  he,  who  was  aspiring  at  unlimited  domi- 
nion, should  establish  communications  be- 
tween the  different  provinces  of  his  empire. 
It  ought  not  to  amaze  us  that  he,  who  had 
scaledf  the  glaciers  of  St.  Bernard,  should 
covet  some  easier  passage  for  pouring  his 
troops  into  Italy ;  nor  is  it  very  wonderfiil 
that  a  sovereign,  who  commanded  the  reve- 
nues of  Europe,  and  who  lived  in  an  age 
when  civil  engineering  had  been  advanced  to 
a  perfection  before  unknown,  should  accom- 
plish a  bolder  enterprise  than  his  predeces- 
sors. We  would  add,  that  Napoleon  must 
divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  of  the  road 
over  the  Simplon ;  for  the  genius  which  con- 
trived and  constructed  is  more  properly  its 
author  than  the  will  which  commanded  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  work  which 
gives  Bonaparte  a  fair  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  posterity,  and  entitles  him  to  an  honourable 
renowti.  We  refer  to  the  new  code  of  laws 
which  vras  given  to  France  under  his  aus- 
pices. His  participation  in  this  Mrork  has 
mdeed  been  unwarrantably  Und  ridiculously 
magnified.  Because  he  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  commissioners  to  whom  it  was  assigned, 
and  made  some  useful  and  sagacious  sugges- 
tions, he  has  been  praised  as  If  he  had  struck 
out,  by  the  miraculous  force  of  his  genius,  a 
new  code  of  laws.  The  truth  is,  that  he  em- 
ployed for  this  work,  as  he  should  have  done, 
the  most  eminent  civilians  of  the  empire ;  and 
it  ii  ais6  mxfc  that  fhese  learned  men  hkv* 


little  claim  to  originality ;  for,  as  our  author 
observes,  the  code  "  has  few  peeuliarities 
making  a  difference  between  its  principles  and 
those  of  the  Roman  law."  In  other  words* 
they  preferred  wisdom  to  noveltv.  Still  Bona^ 
parte  deserves  great  praise  for  his  interest  in 
the  work,  for  the  impulse  he  gave  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  committed,  and  for  the  time  and 
thought  which,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  vast 
empire,  he  bestowed  upon  it.  That  his  ann 
bition  incited  him  to  this  kbour,  we  doubt 
not.  He  meant  to  entwine  the  laimls  of 
Justinian  with  those  of  Alexander.  Bnt  we 
will  not  quarrel  with  ambition,  when  it  is 
wise  enough  to  devote  itself  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  In  the  present  case,  he  showed 
that  he  understood  something  of  true  glory ; 
and  we  prize  the  instance  more  beca^  it 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  history.  We 
look  on  the  conqueror,  the  usurper,  the 
spoiler  of  kingdoms,  the  insatiable  despot, 
with  disgust,  and  see  in  all  these  characteis 
sin  essential  vulgamess  of  mind.  But,  when 
we  regard  him  as  a  Fountain  of  Justice  to  a 
vast  empire,  we  recognise  in  him  a  resem- 
blance to  the  just  and  benignant  Deity,  and 
cheerfully  accord  to  him  the  praise  of  bestow- 
ing on  a  nation  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which 
it  Is  permitted  to  man  to  confer.  It  was.  bow- 
ever,  the  misery  of  Bonaparte,  ft  curse  brought 
on  him  by  his  crimes,  that  he  could  touch 
nothing  without  leaving  on  it  the  polluting 
mark  of  despotism.  His  usurpation  took  from 
him  the  power  of  legislating  with  magnani- 
mity, where  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 
He  could  provide  for  the  administration  of 
justice  between  man  and  man.  but  not  between 
the  citizen  and  the  ruler.  Pohtical  offences, 
the  very  class  which  ought  to  be  submitted  td 
a  jury,  were  denied  that  mode  of  trial.  Juries 
might  decide  on  other  criminal  questions} 
but  they  M^ere  not  to  be  permitted  \o  interposn 
between  the  despot  and  the  iU-fiated  subjects 
who  might  fall  under  his  suspicion.  These 
were  arraigned  before  "special  tribunals,  in- 
vested with  a  half  military  character,"  tlie 
ready  ministers  of  nefarious  prosecutions,  and 
only  intended  to  cloak  by  legal  forms  the  mar* 
derous  purpose  of  the  tyrant. 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  tb* 
means  by  which  Bonaparte  consolidated  and 
extended  his  power.  We  now  see  him  ad- 
vanced to  that  imperial  throne  on  which  be 
had  long  fixed  his  eager  eye.  We  see  France  • 
alternately  awed  and  dazaed  by  the  influences^ 
we  have  described,  and  at  last  surrenderinffk 
by  public,  deliberate  acts,  without  a  struggle 
or  a  show  of  opposition,  her  rights,  libeities^ 
interests,  and  pnower  to  an  absolute  master 
and  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Thus  perfebed 
the  name  and  forms  of  the  Republic.  Thus 
perished  the  hopes  of  {^hOftnthropy.  Tfe«  sir« 
which  A  fHtr  ykvs  A^o  ttaHtm^n^  tHtii4ll* 
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shouts  of  a  piKit  peo|)le  casting  away  their 
chains,  and  cbuming  their  birthright  of  fre^ 
doni,  now  xang  with  the  servile  cries  of  long 
life  to  a  blood-stained  usurper.  There  were 
indeed  generous  spirits,  true  patriots,  like  our 
own  La  Fayette,  stiil  left  in  France.  But,  few 
and  scattered,  they  were  left  to  shed  in  secret 
the  tears  of  sorrowful  and.  indignant  despair. 
By  this  base  and  disastrous  issue  of  their  revo- 
lution, the  French  nation  not  only  renounced 
their  own  rights,  but  brought  reproach  on  the 
cause  of  freedom,  which  years  cannot  wash 
away.  This  to  to  us  a  more  painful  recollec- 
tion than  all  the  desolations  which  France 
spread  through  Europe,  and  than  her  own 
bitter  sufferings,  when  the  hour  of  retribution 
came  upon  her.  The  fields  which  she  laid 
waste  ate  again  waving  with  harvest ;  and  the 
groans  which  broke  forth  through  her  cities 
and  villages,  when  her  bravest  sons  perished 
by  thousands  and  ten  thousands  on  the  snows 
of  Russia,  have  died  away,  and  her  wasted 
population  is  renewed.  But  the  wounds  which 
she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the  crimes  per- 
petrated in  that  sacred  nanae,  and  by  the  al>- 
ject  spirit  with  which  that  sacred  cause  was 
deserted,  are  still  fresh  and  bleeding.  France 
not  only  8ut>jected  herself  to  a  tyrant,  but, 
what  is  worse,  she  has  given  tyranny  every- 
where new  pleas  and  arguments,  and  em- 
boldened it  to  preach  openly,  in  the  face  of 
heaven,  the  impious  doctrines  of  absolute 
power  and  unconditional  submission. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of  France  { 
and  a  man  unacquainted  with  human  nature 
would  think  that  such  an  empire,  whose 
bounds  now  extended  to  the  Rhine,  might 
have  satisfied  even  an  ambitious  man.  But 
Bonaparte  obeyed  that  law  of  progress  to 
which  the  highest  minds  are  peculiarly  sub- 
jected; and  acquisition  inflamed,  instead  of 
appeasing,  the  spirit  of  dominion.  He  had 
long  proposed  to  himself  the  conquest  of 
Europe,  of  the  world  ;  and  the  title  of  Em- 
peror added  intenseness  to  this  purpose.  Did 
we  not  fear  that  t>y  repetition  we  might  im- 
pair the  conviction  whidi  we  are  most  anxious 
to  impress,  we  would  enlarge  on  the  enormity 
of  the  guilt  involved  in  the  project  of  universal 
empire.  Napoleon  knew  distinctly  the  price 
which  he  must  pay  for  the  eminence  which  he 
coveted.  He  knew  that  the  path  to  it  lay  over 
wounded  and  Slaughtered  millions,  over  putre- 
fying heaps  of  hisfellowK^eatures,  overravaged 
fields,  smoking  ruins,  pillaged  cities.  He 
knew  that  his  steps  would  l>e  followed  bv  the 
groans  of  widowed  nK>ther9  and  famished 
orphans;  of  bereaved  friendship  and  despab* 
Ing  love;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this  amount 
of  misoy,  he  would  create  an  e^ual  amount 
of  crime,  by  muUiplving  indefimtely  the  in- 
Btrumentt  and  participaton  of  his  nqjine  and 
inttid.    He  kaaw  tba  priee,  aad  naolved  to 


pay  it.  But  we  do  not  insist  on  a  topic 
which  few,  very  few  as  yet,  understand  or  feel. 
Turning,  then,  for  the  present  from  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  enterprise,  we  will  view  it  in 
another  light,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
a  just  estimate  of  his  clauns  on  admiration. 
We  wiU  inquire  into  the  nature  and  fitness  of 
the  meastues  and  policy  which  he  adopted 
for  compassing  the  subjugation  of  Europe 
and  the  world. 

We  are  aware  that  this  discussion  may  ex- 
pose us  to  the  charge  of  great  presumption. 
It  may  be  said  that  men,  biaving  no  access  to 
the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and  no  participation 
in  public  affiurs,  are  not  the  best  judges  of 
the  policy  of  sudi  a  man  as  Napoleon.  This 
we  are  not  anxious  to  disprove.  We  do  not 
deny  the  disadvantages  of  our  position,  nor 
shall  we  quarrel  with  our  readers  for  question- . 
ing  the  soundness  of  our  opinions.  But  we 
will  say.  that  though  distant,  we  have  not 
been  mdifferent  observers  of  the  great  events 
of  our  age.  and  that,  though  conscious  of 
exposure  to  many  errors,  we  have  a  strong 
persuasion  of  the  substantial  correctness  of 
our  views.  We  express,  then,  without  reserve, 
our  belief  that  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was 
wanting  in  sagacity,  and  that  he  proved  him- 
self incapable,  as  we  before  suggested,  of 
understanding  the  character  and  answering 
the  demands  of  his  cige.  His  system  was  a 
repetition  of  old  means,  when  the  state  of 
the  workl  was  new.  The  sword  and  the 
police,  which  had  sufficed  him  for  enslaving 
France,  were  not  the  only  powers  required  for 
his  designs  against  the  human  race.  Other 
resources  were  to  be  discovered  or  created; 
and  the  genius  for  calling  them  forth  did  not, 
we  conceive,  belong  to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Napoleon 
aspired  to  universal  empire  differed  in  many 
respects  fVom  those  under  which  former  con- 
querors were  placed.  It  was  easy  for  Rome, 
when  she  had  subdued  kingdoms,  to  reduce 
them  to  provinces  and  t^  govern  them  by  force ; 
for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound  together 
by  no  tie.  They  had  tittle  conununication 
with  each  other.  Differences  of  origin,  of 
religion,  of  manners,  of  language,  of  modes 
of  warfare;  differences  aggravated  t>y  long 
and  ferocious  wars,  and  b^^  the  general  want 
of  civititation,  prevented  joint  action,  and 
almost  all  concern  for  one  another's  fate. 
Modem  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  as« 
semblage  of  civilised  states,  closely  connected 
l^  commerce,  by  titerature,  by  a  common  faith, 
by  interchange  of  thoughts  and  improve^ 
ments,  and  by  a  poticy  which  had  for  ages 
proposed,  as  its  chief  object,  the  establishment 
of  such  a  balance  of  power  as  would  secure 
national  independence.  Under  these  infhi- 
ences  the  human  mind  had  made  great  pnn 
gress ;  and,  in  truth*  tbt  Fronch  Rtmmion  bad 
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resulted  from  an  unprecedented  excitement  bereavement  through  all  her  dwellings,  was 
and  development  of  men's  faculties,  and  from  severely  felt  in  France.  But  Napoleon  knew 
thecxtension of  power  andintelligenfce  through  the  race  whom  it  was  his  business  to  manage ; 
a  vastly  wider  class  than  had  participated  in  and  by  the  glare  of  victory  and  the  title  of  the 
them  at  any  former  period.  The  very  power  Grand  Empire,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling 
which  Napoleon  was  wielding  might  be  them  for  a  thne  to  the  most  painful  domestic 
traced  to  an  enthusiasm  essentially  generous,  privationSr  and  to  an  unexampled  waste  of 
and  manifesting  a  tendency  of  the  civilized  life.  Thus  he  secured  what  he  accounted  the 
world  to  better  institutions.  It  is  plain  that  most  important  instrument  of  dominion,  a 
the  old  plans  of  conquest,  and  the  maxims  of  great  military  force.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
comparatively  barbarous  ages,  did  not  suit  the  stimulants  which  for  this  purpose  he  was 
such  a  state  of  society.  An  ambitious  man  forced  to  apply  perpetually  to  French  vanity, 
was  to  make  his  way  by  allying  himself  with  the  ostentation  with  which  the  inxincible 
the  new  movements  and  excitements  of  the  power  of  France  was  trumpeted  to  the  world, 
world.  The  existence  of  a  vast  maritime  and  the  haughty,  vaimting  style  which  became 
power  like  England,  which,  by  its  command  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  that  in- 
of  the  ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  was  toxicated  people,  were  perpetual  irritations 
brought  into  contact  with  every  community,  of  the  national  spirit  and  pride  of  Europe, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  en-  and  implanted  a  deep  hatred  towards  the 
viable  pre-eminence  of  possessing  the  freest  new  and  insulting  empire,  which  waited  but 
institutions  in  Europe,  was  of  itself  a  suffi-  for  a  favourable  moment  to  repay  with  interest 
oient  motive  for  a  great  modification  of  the    the  debt  of  humiliation. 


policy  by  which  one  state  was  now  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  nations.  The 
peculiar  character  and  influence  of  England, 
Bonaparte  seemed  indeed  never  able  to  com- 
prehend; and  the  violent  measures  by  which 
he  essayed  to  tear  asunder  the  old  connections 


The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as  we 
believe,  the  establishment  of  universal  mo- 
narchy by  mere  physkal  force.  The  sword, 
however  important,  was  now  to  play  but  a 
secondary  part.  The  true  course  for  Napo- 
leon seems  to  us  to  have  been  indicated,  not 


of  that  country  with  the  continent,  only  gave  only  by  the  state  of   Europe,   but  by  the 

them  strength,  by  adding  to  the  ties  of  interest  means  which  France  in  the  beginning  of  her 

those  of  sympatny,  of  common  suflering,  and  Revolution  had  found  most  effectual.    He 

common  danger.  should   have   identified  himself  with  some 

Force  and  corruption  were  the  great  engines  gr^t  interests,  opinion,   or  institutions,  by 

of  Napoleon,  and  he  plied  them  without  dis-  which  he  might  have  bound  to  himself  a 

guise  or  reserve,  not  caring  how  far  he  in-  large  party  in  every  nation.     He  should  have 

suited,  and  armed  against  himself,  the  moral  contrived  to  make  at  least  a  spedons  cause 

and  national  feelings  of  Eimope.     His  great  against  all  old  establishments.    To  contrast 

reliance  was  on  the  miUtary  spirit  and  energy  himself  most   strikingly   and   most  advan- 

of  the  French  people.     To  make  France  a  tageously  with  former  governments,  diould 

nation  of  soldiers  was  the  first  and  main  in-  have  been  the  key  of  his  policy.    He  should 

strument  of  his  policy ;    and   here    he   was  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new 

successfiil.    The  Revolution  indeed  had  in  no  order  of  things,  which  should  have  worn  the 

small  degree  done  this  work  to  his  hands.  To  fece  of  an  improvement  of  the  social  state, 

complete  it«  he  introduced  a  national  system  Nor  did  the  subversion  of  republican  forms 

of  education,  having  fgr  its  plain  end  to  train  prevent  his  adoption  of  this  course,  or  of 

the  whole  youth  of  France  to  a  military  life,  some  other  which  would  have  secured  to  him 

to  frmiliarixe  the  mind  to  this  destination  the  sympathy  of  multitudes.     He  might  still 

firon;  its  earliest  years,  and  to  associate   the  have  drawn  some  broad  lines  between  his 

idea  bi  glory  almost  exclusively  with  arms,  own  administration  and  that  of  other  states. 

The  conscription  gave  full  efficacy  to  this  tending  to  throw  the  old  dynasties  into  the 

system  ;    for,   as   every  young  man  in  the  shade.    He  might  have  cast  away  the  ancient 

empire  had  reason  to  anticipate  a  summons  pageantry  and  forms,  distinguished  himself 

to  the  army,  the  first  object  in  education  by  the  snnplicity  of  his  cstidblishments,  and 

naturally  was  to  fit  him  for  the  field.      The  exaggerated  the  reUef  which  he  gave  to  his 

public  honours  bestowed  on  military  talent,  people,  by  saving  them  the  burdens  of    a 

and  a  rigorous  impartiality  in  awarding  pro-  wasteful  and  luxurious  court.  He  might  ha\*e 

motion  to  merit,  so  that  no  origin,  however  insisted  on  the  great  benefits  that  had  accrued 

obscure,  was  a  bar  to  what  were  deemed  the  to  France  from  the  establishment  of  uniform 

highest  honours  of  Europe,  kindled  the  am-  laws,  which   protected  alike  all  classes   of 

bition  of  the  whole  people  into  a  flame,  and  men ;  and  he  might  have  virtually  pledged 

directed  it  exolusiN'ely  to  the  camp.    It  is  true,  himsdf  to  the  subversion  of  the  feudal  in- 

the  conscription,  which  thitmed  so  terribly  the  equalities  which  stiil  diafiguie  Europe.     H« 

ranks  of  her  youth,  and  spread  anxiety  and  mi^t  have  insisted  on  the  fai^ottiablechiin^ 
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to  be  introduced  into  property,  by  abolishing 
the  entails  which  fettered  it»  the  rights  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
a  haughty  aristocracy.  He  nnght  have  found 
abuses  enough  against  which  to  array  him- 
self as  a  ch^pion.  Bv  becoming  the  head 
of  new  institutions,  which  would  have  in> 
volved  the  transfer  of  power  into  new  hands« 
and  would  have  offered  to  the  people  a  real 
improvement,  he  might  evervwhere  have 
summoned  to  his  standard  the  bold  and 
enterprising,  and  might  have  disarmed  the 
national  prejudices  to  which  he  fell  a  prey. 
Revolution  was  still  the  true  instrument  of 
power.  In  a  word,  Napoleon  lived  at  a 
period  when  he  could  only  establish  a 
durable  and  universal  control  through  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  of  some  kind  or  other, 
to  which  he  would  seem  to  be  devoted. 

It  vras  impossible,  however,  for  such  a 
man  as  Napoleon  to  adopt,  perhaps  to  con- 
ceive, a  system  such  as  has  now  been  traced; 
for  it  was  wholly  at  war  with  that  egotistical, 
self-relying,  self-exaggerating  principle  which 
was  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  mind. 
He  imagined  himself  able,  not  only  to  con- 
quer nations,  but  to  hold  them  together  by 
the  awe  and  admiration  which  his  own  ch£^ 
racter  would  inspire  ;  and  this  bond  he  pre- 
femed  to  every  other.  An  indirect  sway,  a 
control  of  nations  b^  means  of  institutions, 
principles,  or  prejudices,  of  which  he  was  to 
be  <m\y  the  apostle  and  defender,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  that  vehemence  of  will,  that 
passion  for  astonishing  mankind,  and  that 
persuasion  of  his  own  invincibleness,  which 
we're  his  master  feelings,  and  which  made 
force  his  dariing  instrument  of  dominion. 
He  chose  to  be  the  great,  palpable,  and 
sole  bond  of  his  empire;  to  have  his  imase 
reflected  from  every  establishment ;  to  be  the 
centre  in  which  everv  ray  of  glory  should 
meet,  and  fixmi  which  every  impulse  should 
be  propagated.  In  consequence  of  this  ego- 
tism, he  never  dreamed  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  world.  The 
sword  was  his  chosen  weapon,  and  he  used 
it  without  disguise.  He  insulted  nations  as 
well  as  sovereigns.  He  did  not  attemfH  to 
gild  their  chains,  or  to  fit  the  yoke  gently  to 
their  necks.  The  excess  of  his  extortions, 
the  audacity  of  his  claims,  and  the  insolent 
language  in  which  Europe  was  spoken  of  as 
(be  vassal  of  the  great  empire,  discovered 
that  he  expected  to  reign,  not  only  without 
tinking  himself  with  the  interests,  prejudices, 
and  national  feelings  of  men,  but  by  setting 
aU  at  defiance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multitude 
of  instances  in  which  he  sacrificed  the  only 
policy  by  which  he  could  prevail,  to  the  per- 
suasion that  his  own  greatness  could  more 
than  balanpe  whatever  opposition  his  violence 


might  awaken.  In  an  age  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  exerting  some  power,  there  was 
certainly  a  d^ree  of  deference  due  to  the 
moral  convictions  of  society.  But  Napoleon 
thought  himself  more  than  a  match  u>r  the 
moral  instincts  and  sentiments  of  our  nature. 
He  thought  himself  able  to  cover  the  most 
atrocious  deeds  by  the  splendour  of  his  name, 
and  even  to  extort  applause  for  crimes  by 
the  briUiancy  of  his  success.  He  took  no 
pains  to  conciliate  esteem.  In  his  own  eyes 
he  was  mightier  than  conscience ;  and  thus 
he  turned  against  himself  the  power  and  re- 
sentment of  virtue  in  every  breast  where  that 
divine  principle  yet  found  a  home. 

Through  the  same  blinding  egotism,  he 
was  anxious  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Europe  with 
men  bearing  his  own  name,  and  to  multiply 
everywhere  images  of  himself.  Instead  of 
placing  over  conquered  coimtries  efficient 
men,  taken  from  themselves,  who,  by  up- 
holding better  institutions,  would  cany  with 
them  large  masses  of  the  people,  and  who 
would  still,  by  their  hostility  to  the  old  dynas- 
ties, Unk  their  fortunes  with  his  own,  he 
Dlaced  over  nations  such  men  as  Jerome  and 
Murat.  He  thus  spread  a  jealousy  of  his 
power,  whilst  he  rendered  it  insecure ;  for  as 
none  of  the  princes  of  his  creation,  however 
well  disposed,  were  allowed  to  identify  them- 
selves with  their  subjects,  and  to  take  root  in 
the  public  heart,  but  were  compelled  to  act 
openly  and  without  disguise  as  satellites  and 
prefects  of  the  French  Emperor,  they  gained 
no  hold  on  their  subjects,  and  could  bring 
no  strength  to  their  master  in  his  hour  of 
periL  In  none  of  his  arrangements  did  Napo- 
leon think  of  sectuing  to  his  cause  the  at- 
tachment of  nations.  Astonishment,  awe, 
and  force  were  his  weapons,  and  his  own 
great  name  the  chosen  pillar  of  his  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonaparte  from  magnifying  the 
contrast  and  distinctions  between  himself  and 
the  old  dynasties  of  Europe,  and  from  attach- 
ing men  to  himself  by  new  principles  and 
institutions,  that  he  had  the  great  weakness-^ 
for  so  we  view  it — to  revive  the  old  forms  of 
monarchy,  and  to  ape  the  manners  of  the  old 
court,  and  thus  to  connect  himself  with  the 
herd  of  legitimate  sovereigns.  This  was  not 
only  to  rob  his  government  of  that  imposing 
character  which  might  have  been  given  to  it, 
and  of  that  interest  which  it  might  have  in- 
spired as  an  improvement  on  former  institu- 
tions, but  was  to  become  competitor  in  a 
race  in  which  he  could  not  but  be  distanced. 
He  could,  indeed,  pluck  crowns  from  the 
heads  of  monarchs ;  but  he  could  not  by 
any  means  infuse  their  blood  into  his  veins, 
associate  with  himself  the  ideas  which  are 
attached  to  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  give  to 
his  court  the  grace  of  manners  which  l^longs 
to  older  establishments.    His  true  policy  was 
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to  throw  contempt  on  distincdons  which  he 
could  not  rival ;  and,  had  he  possessed  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  fotmder  of  a  new 
era,  he  would  have  substituted  for  a  crown, 
and  for  other  long-worn  badges  of  power,  a 
new  and  simple  style  of  grandeur,  and  new 
insignia  of  dignity,  more  consonant  with  an 
enlightened  age,  and  worthy  of  one  who 
disdained  to  be  a  vulgar  king.  By  the  policy 
which  he  iKlopted,  if  it  be  worthy  of  that 
name,  he  became  a  vulgar  king,  and  showed 
m  mind  incapable  of  answering  the  wants  and 
demands  of  his  age.  It  b  weU  known  that 
the  progress  of  intelligence  had  done  much 
in  Europe  to  weaken  men's  reverence  for 
pageantry  and  show.  Nobles  had  learned  to 
lay  aside  their  trappings  in  ordhiary  life,  and 
to  appear  as  gentlemen.  Even  royalty  had 
begun  to  retrench  its  pomp ;  and,  in  the  face 
of  all  this  improvement,  Bonaparte  stooped 
from  his  height  to  study  costumes,  to  legislate 
about  court  dresses  and  court  manners,  and 
to  outshine  his  brother  monarchs  in  their  own 
hne.  He  desired  to  add  the  glory  of  master 
of  ceremonies  to  that  of  conqueror  of  nations. 
In  his  anxiety  to  belong  to  the  caste  of  kings, 
he  exacted  scrupulously  the  observance  and 
etiquette  with  which  they  are  approached. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  approximation  to  the 
old  sovereigns,  with  whom  he  had  no  common 
interest,  and  from  whom  he  could  not  have 
removed  himself  too  far,  he  sought  to  ally 
himself  by  marriage  whh  the  royal  fttfnilies 
in  Europe,  to  ingraft  himself  and  his  posterity 
on  an  old  imperial  tree.  This  was  the  very 
way  to  turn  l>ack  opinion  into  its  old  channels; 
to  carry  back  Europe  to  its  old  prejudices;  to 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  its  old  order;  to 
preach  up  legitimacy ;  to  crush  every  hope 
that  he  was  to  work  a  beneficent  change 
among  nations.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
his  egotism  did  not  preserve  him  from  the 
imitation  of  antiquated  monarchy.  But  his 
egotism,  though  excessive,  was  not  lofty, 
nor  was  it  seconded  by  a  genins,  rich  and 
inventive,  except  in  vrar. 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  given  our  views  df 
the  policy  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  that 
power  perpetual  and  unbounded.  His  fall  is 
easily  explained.  It  had  its  origin  in  that 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-exaggeration  of 
which  we  have  seen  so  many  proofe.  1 1  began 
in  Spain.  That  country  was  a  province  in 
reality.  He  wanted  to  make  it  one  in  name ; 
to  place  over  it  a  Bonaparte;  to  make  it  a 
more  striking  manifestation  of  his  power. 
For  this  purpose  he  **  kidnapped  "  its  royal 
femily,  stirred  up  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
its  people,  and.  after  shedding  on  its  plains 
and  mountains  the  best  blood  of  Prance,  lost 
it  for  ever.  Next  came  his  expedition  against 
Russia,  an  expedition  against  which  his  wisest 


oounsdlois  RTOonstrBied,  bot  whidi  had  e^^fiiy 
recommendation  to  a  man  who  regarded  him- 
self as  an  exooition  to  his  race,  and  able  to 
triumph  over  tSe  laws  of  nature.  So  insane 
were  his  self-oonfidence  and  impatience  of 
opposition,  that  he  drove  by  his  outrages 
Sweden,  the  0I4  ally  of  France,  into  the  arms 
of  Russia,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was 
about  to  throw  himsdf  into  the  heart  oC  that 
nighty  empire.  On  his  Russian  campaign 
we  have  no  desire  to  enlarge.  Of  aU  tie 
moumfel  pages  of  history,  none  are  more 
aad  than  that  whid)  recoida  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army  from  Moscow.  We  remem- 
ber that,  when  the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's 
discomfiture  in  Russia  first  reached  this  coun- 
try, we  were  among  those  who  exulted  in  it, 
thinking  only  of  the  results.  But  when  sub- 
sequent and  minuter  accounts  brought  dis- 
tinctly before  our  eyes  that  nnequalled  army 
of  France,  broken,  £amished,  slaughtered, 
seeking  shelter  under  snowdrifts,  and  perish- 
ing by  intense  cold,  we  looked  back  on  our  joy 
with  almost  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  ex- 
piated by  a  suicere  grief  our  insenst&ility  to 
the  sufferings  of  our  fdlow-creaturea.  We 
understand  that  many  interesting  notices  of 
Napoleon,  as  he  appeared  in  this  disastrous 
campaign,  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count 
Segur,  a  book  from  which  we  have  been 
repelled  by  the  sorrows  and  miseries  which  it 
details.  We  can  conceive  few  subjects  more 
worthy  of  Shakspeare  than  the  mind  of  Na- 
poleon, at  the  moment  when  his  fate  was 
sealed ;  when  the  tide  of  his  Tkrtories  was 
suddenly  stopped  and  rolled  backwards  ;  when 
his  dreams  of  invindbleness  were  broken  as 
by  a  peal  of  thunder ;  when  the  word  which 
had  awed  nations  died  away  on  the  bleak 
waste,  a  powerless  sound;  and  when  he,  whose 
spirit  Europe  could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear 
from  a  captive's  doom.  The  shock  must 
have  been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so  imperi- 
ous, scornful,  and  imschooled  to  humiliation. 
The  intense  agony  of  that  moment,  when  he 
gave  the  unusual  orders,  to  retreat ;  the  deso- 
lateness  of  his  soul,  when  he  saw  his  brave 
soldiers  and  his  chosen  guards  sinking  in  the 
snows,  and  perishing  in  crowds  around  him ; 
his  unwiUiagness  to  receive  the  details  of  his 
losses,  lest  self-possession  should  £ul  him; 
the  levity  and  Indinage  of  his  interview  with 
the  Abb^  de  Pradt  at  Warsaw,  discovering  a 
mind  labouring  to  throw  o£f  an  insupportable 
weight,  wrestling  with  itself,  struggling  against 
misery;  and,  though  last  not  least,  his  uncon- 
querable purpose,  stiU  clinging  to  lost  empire 
as  the  only  good  of  life  ;  these  workings  of 
such  a  spirit  would  have  furnished  to  the 
great  dramatist  a  theme  worthy  of  his  trans- 
cendent powers. 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  the  empire  of  the  worid  was  effeo- 
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tttdiy  placed  beyond  the  gnop  of  Napoleon,  feither.  Hi»  retraat  to  Elba,  his  irruption 
The  tide  of  conquest  had  ebbed  never  to  re*  into  France,  bis  signal  overthrow,  and  his 
turn.  The  spell  which  had  bound  the  nations  banishment  to  St.  Helena,  though  th^  add 
was  dissolved.  He  was  no  longer  the  Invin-  to  the  romance  of  his  history,  throw  no  new 
cible.  The  weight  of  military  power,  which  light  on  his  character,  and  would,  of  course, 
had  kept  down  the  spirit  of  nations,  was  re-  contribute  nothing  to  our  present  object, 
moved,  and  their  long-smothered  sense  of  There  are,  indeed,  incidents  in  this  portion 
wrong  and  insult  broke  forth  like  the  fires  of  of  his  life  which  are  somewhat  inconsistent 
a  volcano.  Bonaparte  might  still,  perhaps,  with  the  firmness  and  conscious  superiority 
have  secured  the  throne  of  FVance ;  but  that  which  belonged  to  him.  But  a  man  into  whose 
of  Europe  was  gone.  This,  however,  he  did  character  so  much  impulse  and  so  little  prind- 
not.  could  not,  would  not  understand.  He  pie  entered,  must  not  be  expected  to  preserve 
bad  connected  with  himself  too  obstinately  unblemished,  in  such  hard  reverses,  the  dignity 
the  character  of  the  workl's  master  to  be  able  and  self-respect  of  an  emperor  and  a  hero. 
to  rehnqnish  it.  Amidst  the  dark  omens  In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  our  views 
which  gathered  round  him  he  still  saw,  in  his  of  the  Conqueror,  of  the  First  Consul,  and  of 
past  wonderful  escapes,  and  in  his  own  exag-  the  £niperor,  have  been  given  plainly  and 
gcrated  energies,  the  means  of  rebuilding  his  freely.  The  subject,  however,  is  so  important 
ftdlen  power.  Accordingly,  the  thought  of  and  interesting  that  we  have  thought  it  worth 
abandoning  his  pretensions  does  not  seem  to  our  while,  though  at  the  hasard  of  some 
have  crossed  his  mind,  and  his  irreparable  repetition,  to  bring  together,  in  a  narrower 
defeat  was  onlv  a  summons  to  new  exertion.  oompasSk  what  seem  to  us  the  great  leading 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  Napoleon,  if  he  features  of  the  intellectual  and  mor^l  cha- 
Gould  have  understood  fiiUy  bis  condition,  racter  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
would  have  adopted  adifierent  course.  Though  His  intellect  was  distinguished  by  rapidity 
despairing,  he  would  probably  have  raised  of  thought  He  understood  by  a  glance  what 
new  armies,  and  fought  to  the  last.  To  a  most  men.  and  superior  men,  could  learn 
mind  which  has  placed  its  whole  happiness  only  by  study.  He  darted  to  a  conclusion 
in  having  no  equal,  the  thought  of  descending  rather  by  intuition  than  reasoning.  In  war, 
to  the  level  even  of  kings  is  intolerable,  which  was  the  only  subject  of  which  he  was 
Napoleon's  mind  had  been  stretched  bv  such  master,  he  seized  in  an  instant  on  the  great 
ideas  of  universal  empire  that  France,  though  points  of  his  owm  and  his  enemy's  positions ; 
reaehing  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  combined  at  once  the  movements  by 
seemed  narrow  to  him.  He  could  not  be  which  an  overpowering  force  might  be  thrown 
shut  tip  in  it  Accordingly,  as  his  fortunes  with  unexpected  fuiy  on  a  vulnerable  part  oi 
darkened,  we  see  no  signs  of  relenting,  the  hostile  line,  and  the  fate  of  an  army  be 
He  could  not  wear,  he  said,  "a  tamish«l  decided  in  a  day.  He  understood  war  as  a 
crown;"  that  is,  a  crown  no  brighter  than  science  ;  but  his  mind  was  too  bold,  rapid, 
those  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  continued  and  irrepressible  to  be  enslaved  bv  the 
to  use  a  master's  tone.  He  showed  no  technics  of  his  profession.  He  found  the  old 
tiumge  but  such  as  oppositioa  wodcs  in  the  armies  fighting  by  tule.  and  he  discovered 
Obstinate ;  he  lost  his  temper  and  grew  sour,  the  true  characteristic  of  genius,  which,  with- 
He  heaped  reproaches  on  his  marshals  and  out  despising  rules,  knows  when  und  how  to 
the  legislative  body.  He  insulted  Mettermch,  break  them.  He  understood  thoroughly  the 
the  statesman  on  whom,  above  all  others,  immense  moral  power  which  is  gained  by 
bis  late  depended.  He  irritated  Murat  by  originality  and  rapidity  of  operation*  He 
sarcasms,  which  rankled  within  him,  and  astonished  and  pualyzed  his  enemies  by  his 
accelerated,  if  they  did  not  determine,  his  de-  unforeseen  and  impetuous  assaults,  bv  the 
tertion  of  his  master.  It  is  a  striking  example  suddenness  with  which  the  storm  of  battle 
of  retribution,  that  the  venr  vehemence  and  burst  upon  them ;  and,  whilst  giving  to  his 
sternness  of  his  will,  which  had  borne  him  soldiers  the  advantages  of  modem  discipline, 
onward  to  dominion,  now  drove  him  to  the  breathed  into  them,  by  his  quick  and  decisive 
rejection  of  terms  which  might  have  left  him  movements,  the  enthusiasm  of  ruder  ages, 
ft  formidable  power,  and  thus  made  his  ruin  This  power  of  disheartening  the  foe,  and  of 
entire.  Refusmg  to  take  counsel  of  events,  spreading  through  his  own  ranks  a  con- 
he  pel  levered  in  fighting  with  a  stubbornness  fidence,  and  exhilarating  courage,  which 
whkh  reminds  us  of  a  spoiled  child,  who  made  war  a  pastime,  and  seemed  to  make 
Millenly  grmsps  what  he  knows  he  must  victory  sure,  distinguished  Napoleon  in  an 
rdinquish.  struggles  without  hope,  and  does  age  c^  uncommon  mihtary  talent,  and  was 
not  give  over  resistance  until  his  little  fingers  one  main  instrument  of  his  future  power, 
are  one  1^  one  unclenched  from  the  object  The  wonderiul  effects  of  that  rapidiW  of 
on  which  he  has  set  his  heart.  Thus  fell  thought  by  which  Bonaparte  was  marked, 
Napoleon.    We  shall  follow  his  histoiy  no  the  »gnal  success  of  his  new  mode  <^  war^ 
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fare,  and  the  almost  incredible  speed  with 
which  his  fame  was  spread  through  the 
nations,  had  no  small  agency  Sn  fixing  his 
character  and  determining  for  a  jjeriod  the 
fate  of  empires.  These  stirring  influences 
infused  a  new  consciousness  of  his  own 
might.  They  gave  intensity  and  audacity 
to  his  ambition  ;  gave  form  and  substance 
to  his  indefinite  visions  of  glory,  and 
raised  his  fiery  hopes  to  empire.  The  burst 
of  admiration  which  his  early  career  called 
forth  must  in  particular  have  had  an  in- 
fluence in  imparting  to  his  ambition  that 
modification  by  which  it  was  charactericed, 
and  which  contributed  alike  to  its  success 
and  to  its  fall.  He  began  with  astonishing 
the  world,  with  producing  a  sudden  and  uni- 
versal sensation^  such  as  modem  times  had 
not  witnessed.  To  astonish^  as  well  as  to 
sway  by  his  energies,  became  the  great  aim  of 
his  life.  Henceforth,  to  rule  was  not  enough 
for  Bonaparte.  He  wanted  to  amare,  to 
daule,  to  overpower  men's  souU,  by  striking, 
bold,  magnificent,  and  unanticipated  results. 
To  govern  ever  so  absolutely  would  not  have 
satisfied  him,  if  he  must  have  governed 
silently.  He  wanted  to  reign  through  wonder 
and  awe,  by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  his 
name,  by  displays  of  power  which  would 
rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and  make  him  the 
theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was  his 
supreme  object,  but  a  power  which  should  be 
gazed  at  as  well  as  felt,  which  should  strike 
men  as  a  prodigy,  which  should  shake  old 
thrones  as  an  eartiiquake,  and,  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  new  creations,  should  awaken 
something  of  the  submissive  wonder  which 
miraculous  agency  inspires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  distinc- 
tion, or  characteristic  modification  of  his  love 
of  fame.  It  was  a  disea&d  passion  for  a  kind 
of  admiration,  which  from  the  principles  of 
our  nature  cannot  be  enduring,  and  which 
demands  for  its  support  perpetual  and  more 
stimulating  novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would 
have  scorned.  Calm  admiration,  though  imi- 
versal  and  enduring,  would  have  been  insipid. 
He  wanted  to  electrify  and  overwhelm.  He 
lived  for  effect.  The  worid  was  his  theatre, 
and  he  cared  little  what  part  he  played  if  he 
might  walk  the  sole  hero  on  the  stage,  and 
call  forth  bursts  of  applause  which  would 
silence  all  other  fame.  In  war,  the  triumphs 
which  he  coveted  were  those  in  which  he 
seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes  like  a  whirl- 
wind; and  the  immense  and  unparalleled 
sacrifices  of  his  own  soldiers,  in  the  rapid 
marches  and  daring  assaults  to  which  he 
owed  his  victories,  in  no  d^ree  diminished 
their  worth  to  the  victor.  In  peace,  he 
delighted  to  hurry  through  his  dominions ;  to 
multiply  himself  by  his  rapid  movements ;  to 
gather  at  a  glance  the  capacities  of  improve- 


ment which  every  important  place  possessed ; 
to  suggest  plans  which  would  startle  by  their 
originality  and  vastness;  to  project  in  an 
instant  works  which  a  life  could  not  accom- 
plish, and  to  lea\'e  behind  the  impression  of  a 
superhuman  energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be  impep* 
feet  indeed,  if  we  did  not  add,  that  he  was 
characteriied  \xj  nothing  more  strongly  than 
by  the  spirit  of  seI/-^xappereUion»  The  sin- 
gular energy  of  his  intelfect  and  will,  through 
which  he  had  mastered  so  many  rivals  and 
foes,  and  overcome  what  seemed  insuperable 
obstacles,  inspired  a  consciousness  of  bdng 
something  more  than  man.  His  strong  ori- 
ginal tendencies  to  pride  and  self-exaltation, 
fed  and  pampered  by  strange  success  and 
unbounded  applause,  swelled  into  almost  an 
insane  conviction  of  superiiuman  greatness. 
In  his  own  view,  he  stood  apart  from  other 
men.  He  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  humanity.  He  was  not  to  be 
retarded  by  difficulties  to  which  all  others 
yielded.  He  was  not  to  be  subjected  to 
laws  and  obligations  which  all  others  were 
expected  to  obey.  Nature  and  the  human 
will  were  to  bend  to  his  power.  He  vras  the 
child  and  favourite  of  fortune,  and,  if  not  the 
lord,  the  chief  object  of  destiny.  His  history 
shows  a  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  unrivalled 
in  enlightened  ages,  and  which  reminds  us  of 
an  Oriental  king  to  whom  incense  had  been 
burnt  from  his  birth  as  to  a  deity.  This  was 
the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.  He  wanted 
the  sentiment  of  a  common  nature  with  his 
fellow-beings.  He  had  no  sympathies  with 
his  race.  That  feeling  of  brotherhood,  which 
is  developed  in  truly  great  souls  with  pecular 
energy,  and  through  which  they  give  up  them- 
selves willing  victims,  joyful  sacrifices,  to  the 
interests. of  mankind,  was  wholly  unknown  to 
him.  His  heart,  amid  its  wild  beating  never 
had  a  throb  of  disinterested  k>ve.  The  ties 
which  bind  man  to  man  he  broke  asunder. 
The  proper  happiness  of  a  man,  which  con- 
sists in  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and  social 
a  flection  over  the  selfish  passions,  he  cast 
away  for  the  lonely  joy  of  a  despot.  With 
powers  which  might  have  made  him  a  glorious 
representative  ami  minister  of  the  beneficent 
Divinity,  and  with  natural  sensibilities  which 
might  have  been  exalted  into  sublime  virtues, 
he  chose  to  separate  himself  from  his  kind,  to 
forego  their  love,  esteem,  and  gratitude^  that 
he  might  become  their  gaze,  their  fear,  their 
wonder;  and,  for  this  selfish,  solitary  good, 
parted  with  peace  and  imperishable  renown. 

This  insolent  exaltation  of  himself  above 
the  race  to  which  he  belonged  broke  out  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  His  first  success  In 
Itiuy  gave  him  the  tone  of  a  master,  and  he 
never  laid  it  aside  to  his  last  hour.  One  caa 
hardly  help  being  struck  with  the  mUnrml 
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manxier  with  which  he  arrogates  supremacy 
in  his  conversation  and  proclamations.  We 
never  feel  as  if  he  were  putting  on  a  lordly 
air.>  In  his  proudest  claims  he  speaks  from 
his  ovm  mind,  and  in  native  language.  His 
style  is  swollen,  but  never  strained,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  of  playing  a  part  above  his 
real  claims.  Even  when  be  was  foolish  and 
impious  enough  to  arrogate  miraculous 
powers  and  a  mission  from  God,  his  language 
showed  that  he  thought  there  was  something 
in  his  character  and  exploits  to  give  a  colour 
to  his  blasphemous  pretensions.  The  empire 
of  the  world  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a 
measure  his  due,  for  nothing  short  of  it 
corresponded  with  his  conceptions  of  him- 
self ;  and  he  did  not  use  mere  verbiage,  but 
spoke  a  language  to  which  he  gave  some 
crailit,  when  he  called  his  successive  con- 
quests "  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny." 

This  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  wrought  its 
own  misery,  and  drew  down  upon  him  terrible 
punishments ;  and  this  it  did  bv  vitiating  and 
perverting  his  high  powers.  First,  it  diseased 
bis  fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the  ascen- 
dency over  judgment,  turned  the  inventiveness 
and  fruitfulness  of  his  mind  into  rash,  im- 
patient, restless  energies,  and  thus  precipitated 
him  into  projects  which,  as  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsellors  pronounced,  were  fraught  with 
ruin.  To  a  man  whose  vanity  took  him  out 
of  the  rank  of  human  beings,  no  foundation 
for  reasoning  was  left.  All  things  seemed 
possible.  His  genius  and  his  fortune  were 
not  to  be  bounded  by  the  barriers  which 
experience  had  assigned  to  human  powers. 
Ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to  him.  He 
even  found  excitement  and  motives  in 
obstacles  before  which  other  men  would 
have  wavered ;  for  these  would  enhance  the 
glory  of  triumph,  and  give  a  new  thrill  to 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Accordingly 
he  again  and  again  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  an  enemy's  country,  and  staked  his  whole 
fortune  and  power  on  a  single  battle.  To  be 
rash  was  indeed  the  necessary  result  of  his 
self-exalting  and  self-relying  spirit ;  for  to 
dare  what  no  other  man  would  dare,  to 
accomplish  what  no  other  man  would 
attempt,  was  the  very  way  to  display  him- 
self as  a  superior  being  in  his  own  and 
others'  eves. — ^To  be  impatient  and  restless 
was  another  necessary  issue  of  the  attributes 
we  have  described.  The  calmness  of  wisdom 
was  denied  him.  He,  who  was  next  to 
omnipotent  in  his  own  eyes,  and  who  delighted 
to  strike  and  astonish  by  sudden  and  con- 
spicuous operations,  could  not  brook  delay  or 
wait  for  the  slow  operations  of  time.  A  work, 
which  was  to  be  gradually  matured  by  the 
joint  agency  of  various  causes,  could  not 
suit  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  felt  as  the 
great,  perhaps  only,  cause ;  who  wished  to 


stamp  his  own  agency  in  the  most  glaring 
characters  on  whatever  he  performed ;  and 
who  hoped  to  rival,  by  a  sudden  energy,  the 
steady  and  progressive  works  of  nature. 
Hence  so  many  of  his  projects  were  never 
completed,  or  only  announced.  They  swelled, 
however,  the  tide  of  flattery,  which  ascribed 
to  him  the  completion  of  what  was  not  yet 
begun,  whilst  his  restless  spirit,  rusUng  to 
new  enterprises,  fo!]g:ot  its  pledges,  and  left 
the  promised  prodigies  of  his  creative  genius 
to  exist  only  in  the  records  of  aduUtion. — 
Thus  the  rapid  and  inventive  intellect  of 
Bonaparte  was  depraved,  and  foiled  to 
achieve  a  growing  and  durable  greatness. 
It  reared,  indeed,  a  vast  and  imposing 
structm^,  but  disproportioned,  disjointed, 
without  strength,  without  foundations.  One 
strong  blast  was  enough  to  shake  and  shatter 
it,  nor  could  his  genius  uphold  it.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  his  tame  had  he  been 
buried  in  its  ruins ! 

One  of  the  striking  properties  of  Bonaparte's 
character  was  decision,  and  this,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  perverted,  by  the  spirit  of 
self-exaggeration,  mto  an  inflexible  stubborn- 
ness, which  counsel  could  not  enlighten,  nor 
circumstances  bend.  Having  taken  the  first 
step,  he  pressed  onward.  His  purpose  he 
wi^ed  others  to  regard  as  a  law  of  nature,  or 
a  decree  of  destiny.  It  must  be  accomplished. 
Resistance  but  strengthened  it ;  and  so  often 
had  resistance  been  overborne,  that  he  felt  as 
if  his  unconquerable  will,  joined  to  his  match- 
less intellect,  could  vanquish  all  things.  On 
such  a  mind  the  warnings  of  human  wisdom 
and  of  Providence  were  spent  in  vain ;  and 
the  Man  of  Destiny  lived  to  teach  others,  if 
not  himself,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  that 
all-defying  decision  which  arrays  the  purposes 
of  a  mortal  with  the  immutableness  of  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High. 

A  still  more  fatal  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
self-exaggeration  which  characterized  Bona- 
parte remains  to  be  named.  It  depraved  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  his  moral  sense.  It 
did  not  obliterate  altogether  the  ideas  of  duty, 
but,  by  a  singular  perversion,  it  impelled  him 
to  apply  them  exclusively  to  others.  It  never 
seemed  to  enter  his  thought  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  great  obligations  of  morality  which 
all  others  are  called  to  respect.  He  was  an 
exempted  being.  Whatever  stood  in  his  way 
to  empire  he  was  privileged  to  remove. 
Treaties  only  bound  his  enemies.  No  nation 
had  rights  but  his  own  France.  He  claimed 
a  monopoly  in  perfidy  and  violence.  He  was 
not  naturally  cruel,  but.  when  human  life 
obstructed  his  progress,  it  was  a  lawful  prey, 
and  murder  and  assassination  occasioned  as 
httle  compunction  as  war.  The  most  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  his  moral  code  was  given 
in  his  counsels  to  the  King   of  HoUand. 
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"  Never  forget  that,  in  the  situation  to  which  no  human  ^rmpathf,  no  human  w< 
my  political  system  and  the  interests  of  my  em^  divided  his  mind  with  the  passion  for 
pire  have  called  you,  your  first  duty  is  towards  dominion,  and  for  dassling  manifestatioos  of 
ME,  your  second  towards  France.  All  your  his  power.  Before  this,  duty,  honour,  love, 
other  duties,  even  those  towards  the  people  humanity,  fell  prostrate.  Josephme,  we  are 
whom  I  have  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after  told,  was  dear  to  him ;  but  the  devoted  wife, 
these."  To  his  own  mind  he  was  the  source  who  had  stood  firm  and  faithful  in  the  day  of 
and  centre  of  duty.  He  was  too  peculiar  and  his  doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast  off  in  his  pros* 
exalted  to  be  touched  by  that  vulgur  stain  perity,  to  make  room  for  a  stranger,  who  might 
called  guilt.  Crimes  ceased  to  be  such  when  be  more  subservient  to  his  power.  He  was 
perpetrated  by  himself.  Accordingly  he  al-  affisctionate,  we  are  told,  to  his  brothcn  and 
ways  speaks  of  his  transgressions  as  of  indif-  mother;  but  his  brothers,  the  moment  they 
ferent  acts.  He  never  imagined  that  tbey  ceased  to  be  his  tools,  were  disgraced ;  and 
tarnished  his  glory,  or  diminished  his  claim  his  mother,  it  is  said,  was  not  aUowed  to  sit 
on  the  homage  of  the  world.  In  St  Helena,  in  the  presence  of  her  imperial  son.^  He  was 
though  talking  perpetually  of  himself,  and  sometimes  softened,  we  are  told,  by  the  sight 
often  reviewing  his  guilty  career,  we  are  not  of  the  fiekl  of  battle  strewn  with  the  wounded 
aware  that  a  single  compuncdon  escapes  him.  and  dead.  But,  if  the  Moloch  of  his  ambition 
He  sp^ks  of  his  life  as  cahnly  as  if  it  had  claimed  new  heaps  of  slam  to-morrow,  it  was 
been  consecmted  to  dutv  and  beneficence,  never  denied.  With  all  his  sensibility,  he  gave 
whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the  audacity  millions  to  the  sword  with  as  little  oompunc- 
to  reproach  unsparingly  the  faithlessness  of  tion  as  he  would  have  brushed  awav  so  many 
almost  every  individual  and  nation  with  whom  insects  which  had  infested  his  march.  To  him 
he  had  been  connected.  We  doubt  whether  all  human  will,  desire,  power,  were  to  bend, 
history  furnishes  so  striking  an  example  of  His  superiority  none  might  question.  He 
the  moral  blindness  and  obduracy  to  which  insulted  the  fallen,  who  had  contracted  the 
an  unbounded  egotism  exposes  and  abandons  guilt  of  opposing  his  progress  ;  and  not  even 
the  mind.  woman's  loveUness,  and    the  dignity  of  a 

His  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  was  seen  in  queen,  could  give  shelter  from  his  contumely, 
his  openness  to  adulation.  Policy  indeed  His  allies  were  his  vassals,  nor  was  their  vas- 
prompted  him  to  put  his  praises  into  the  salage  concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the  arts 
mouths  of  the  venal  slaves  who  administered  of  conciliation,  preferring  command  to  per- 
his  despotism.  But  flattery  would  not  have  suasion,  overtiearing,  and  all-giasping,  he 
been  permitted  to  swell  into  exaggerations,  spread  distmst,  exasperation,  fear,  and  re- 
now  nauseous,  now  ludicrous,  and  now  im-  venge  through  Europe ;  and,  when  the  day 
pious,  if,  in  the  bosom  of  the  chief,  there  had  of  retribution  came,  the  old  antipathies  and 
not  lodged  a  flatterer  who  sounded  a  loixler  mutual  jealousies  of  nations  were  swallowed 
note  of  praise  than  all  around  him.  He  was  up  in  one  burning  purpose  to  prostrate  the 
remarkably  sensitive  to  opmion,  and  resented  common  t)rrant,  the  universal  foe. 
as  a  wrong  the  suppression  of  his  praises.  Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Bat  some 
The  press  of  all  countries  was  watched,  and  wiU  say  he  was  still  a  great  man.  lliis  we 
free  states  were  called  upon  to  curb  it  for  mean  not  to  deny.  But  we  would  have  it 
daring  to  take  liberties  with  his  name.  Even  understood  that  there  are  various  kinds  or 
in  books  published  in  France  on  general  orders  of  greatness,  and  that  the  highest  dkl 
topics,  he  expected  a  recognition  of  his  autho-  not  belong  to  Bonaparte.  There  are  different 
rity.  Works  of  talent  were  suppressed,  when  orders  of  greatness.  Among  these,  the  first 
their  authors  refused  to  offer  incense  at  the  rank  is  unquestionably  due  to  mm^h/ greatness, 
new  shrine.  He  resolved,  indeed,  to  stamp  or  magnanimity ;  to  that  sublime  energy  by 
his  name  on  the  literature,  as  on  the  legisla-  which  the  soul,  smittcnwith  the  love  of  virtue, 
tion,  policy,  warfare  of  his  age,  and  to  com-  binds  itself  indissolub)y,  for  life  and  for  death, 
pel  genius,  whose  pages  survive  statues,  to  truth  and  duty ;  espouses  as  its  own  the 
columns,  and  empires,  to  take  a  place  among  interests  of  human  nature ;  scorns  all  mean- 
his  tributaries.  ness,  and  defies  all  peril ;  hears  in  its  own 

We  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte's  character  conscience  a  voice  louder  than  tbreatenings 
by  saying  that  his  original  propensides.  re-  and  thunders  ;  withstands  all  the  powers 
leased  from  restraint,  and  pampered  by  indul-  of  the  universe  which  wouki  sever  it 
gence,  to  a  degree  seldom  allowed  to  mortals,  fhmi  the  cause  of  freedom  and  religion; 
grew  up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stem  reposes  an  unfaltering  trust  in  God  in  the 
and  absolute  as  ever  usurped  the  human  heart,  darkest  hour,  and  is  ever  *' ready  to  be 
The  love  of  power  and  supremacy  absorbed,  offered  up"  on  the  altar  of  its  country  or  of 
consumed  him.  No  other  passion,  no  domes- 
tic attachment,  no  private  friendship,  no  love  ,  *  y«  •»»«»i**  ^ girt tMs yqy  wMmbbu  t^«[W«Pf- 
of  pl«umre,  ni  relSh  for  letters  or^the  arts,    fe^u^S^'  ch«acr,b«t  oa  •utborttr  which wt «- 
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manldnd.  Of  tWs  moral  CTcatness,  which 
throws  all  other  forms  of  greatness  into 
obsciirity,  we  see  not  a  trace  in  Napoleon. 
Though  clothed  with  the  power  of  a  god, 
the  thought  of  consecrating  himself  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  and  higher  era,  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  character  and  condition  of 
his  race,  seems  never  to  have  dawned  on  his 
mind.  The  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and 
self-sacrifice  seems  not  to  have  waged  a 
moment's  war  with  self-will  and  ambition. 
His  ruling  passions,  indeed,  were  singularly 
at  variance  with  magnanimity.  Moral  great- 
ness has  too  much  simplicity,  is  too  unosten- 
tatious, too  self-subsistent,  and  enters  into 
others*  interests  with  too  much  heartiness,  to 
h've  an  hour  for  what  Napoleon  always  lived, 
to  make  itself  the  theme,  and  gaze,  and  won- 
der of  a  dazzled  world.  Next  to  moral, 
comes  intellectual  greatness,  or  genius  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  word;  and  by  this 
we  mean  that  sublime  capacity  of  thought 
through  which  the  soul,  smitten  with  the  love 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  essays  to  com- 
prehend the  universe,  soars  into  the  heavens, 
penetrates  the  earth,  penetrates  itself,  ques- 
tions the  past,  anticipates  the  future,  traces 
out  the  general  and  all-comprehending  laws 
of  nature,  binds  together  by  innumerable 
affinities  and  relations  all  the  objects  of  its 
knowledge,  rises  from  the  finite  and  transient 
to  the  infinite  and  the  everiasting,  frames  to 
itself  from  its  own  fulness  lovelier  and 
sublimer  forms  than  it  beholds,  discerns  the 
harmonies  between  the  worid  within  and  the 
world  without  us,  and  finds  in  every  region 
of  the  universe  types  and  interpreters  of  its 
own  deep  mysteries  and  glorious  inspirations. 
This  is  the  greatness  which  belongs  to  philo- 
sophers, and  to  the  master  spirits  in  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts. — Next  comes  the  gr^tness 
of  action,  and  bv  this  we  mean  the  sublime 
power  of  conceiving  bold  and  extensive  plans ; 
of  constructing  and  bringing  to  bear  on  a 
mighty  object  a  complicated  machinery  of 
means,  energies,  and  arrangements,  and  of 
accomplishing  great  outward  effects.  To  this 
head  belongs  the  greatness  of  Bonaparte,  and 
that  he  possessed  it  we  need  not  prove,  and 
none  wiU  be  hardy  enough  to  deny.  A  man 
who  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  a  throne, 
who  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  who  made 
himself  fdt  through  powerful  and  civilized 
nations,  who  sent  the  terror  of  his  name 
across  seas  and  oceans,  whose  will  was  pro- 
nounced and  feared  as  destiny,  ^vhose  dona- 
tives were  crowns,  whose  antechamber  was 
thronged  by  submissive  princes,  who  broke 
down  the  awful  barrier  of  the  Alps  and  made 
them  a  highway,  and  whose  fame  was  spread 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilization  to  the 
Steppes  of  the  Cossack,  and  the  deserts  of 
the  Arab;   a  man  who  has  left  this  record 


of  himself  in  history,  has  taken  out  of  our 
hands  the  question  whether  he  shall  be 
called  great.  All  must  concede  to  him  a 
sublime  power  of  action,  an  energy  equal  to 
great  efiects. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  consider 
him  as  preeminent  even  in  this  order  of 
greatness.  War  was  his  chief  8pli«i«.  He 
gained  his  ascendency  in  Eurcme  by  the 
sword.  But  war  is  not  the  fidd  for  the 
highest  active  talent,  and  Napoleon,  we  sus- 
pect, was  conscious  of  this  truth.  The  glory 
of  being  the  greatest  general  of  his  ago  would 
hot  have  satisfied  him.  He  woiud  have 
seomed  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Marl- 
borough or  Turenne.  It  was  as  the  foimder 
of  an  empire,  which  threatened  for  a  time  to 
comprehend  the  world,  and  which  demanded 
other  talents  besides  that  of  war,  that  he 
challenged  unrivalled  fame.  And  here  we 
question  his  claim.  Here  we  cannot  award 
nim  supremacy.  The  project  of  universal 
empire,  however  imposing,  was  not  original. 
The  revolutionary  governments  of  France 
had  adopted  it  before ;  nor  can  we  consider 
it  as  a  sure  indication  of  greatness,  when  we 
remember  that  the  weak  and  vain  mind  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  large  enough  to 
cherish  it.  The  question  is,  Did  Napoleon 
bring  to  this  design  the  capacity  of  advancing 
it  by  bold  and  original  conceptions,  adapted 
to  an  age  of  civilization,  and  of  singular  in- 
tellectual and  moral  excitement?  Did  he 
discover  new  foundations  of  power?  Did 
he  frame  new  bonds  of  union  for  subjugated 
nations?  Did  he  discover  or  originate  some 
common  interests  by  which  his  empire  might 
be  held  together?  Did  he  breathe  a  spirit 
which  could  supplant  the  old  national  attach- 
ments, or  did  ne  invent  any  substitutes  for 
those  vulgar  instruments  of  force  and  cor- 
ruption which  any  and  every  usurper  would 
have  used?  Never  in  the  records  of  time 
did  the  worid  furnish  such  materials  to  work 
with,  such  means  of  modelling  nations  afresh, 
of  building  up  a  new  power,  of  introducing  a 
new  era,  as  did  Europe  at  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Never  was  the  human 
mind  so  capable  of  new  impulses.  And 
did  Napoleon  prove  himself  equal  to  the 
condition  of  the  world  ?  Do  we  detect  one 
original  conception  in  his  means  of  uni- 
versal empire?  Did  he  seize  on  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  age,  that  powerful  principle, 
more  efficient  than  arms  or  policy,  and  bend 
it  to  his  purpose  ?  What  did  he  do  but  follow 
the  beaten  track — but  apply  force  and  fraud 
in  their  very  coarsest  forms?  Napoleon 
showed  a  vulgar  mind  when  he  assumed 
self-interest  as  the  sole  spring  of  human 
action.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
bribes  in  the  other,  he  imagined  himself  abso- 
lute master  of  the  human  mind.  The  strength 
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of  moral*  national,  and  domestic  feeling. he 
oould  not  comprehend.  The  finest  and,  after 
all,  the  most  powerful  elements  in  htmian 
nature  hardly  entered  into  his  conceptions  of 
it ;  and  how,  then,  could  he  have  established 
a  durable  power  over  the  human  race  ?  We 
want  little  more  to  show  his  want  of  origi- 
nality and  comprehensiveness,  as  the  founder 
of  an  empire,  than  the  simple  fact  that  he 
chose  as  his  chief  counsellors  Talleyrand  and 
Fouch^,  names  which  speak  for  themselves. 
We  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  master 
spirit  from  Uie  minds  which  he  found  most 
congenial  with  his  own.  In  war  Bonaparte 
was  great,  for  he  was  bold,  original,  and 
creative.  Beyond  the  camp  he  indeed  showed 
talent,  but  not  superior  to  that  of  other  emi- 
nent men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances  which 
have  done  much  to  disarm  or  weaken  the 
strong  moral  reprobation  with  which  Bona- 
parte ought  to  have  been  regarded,  and 
which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice.  We  refer 
to  the  wrongs  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
suffered  at  St  Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy 
use  which  the  Allied  Powers  have  made  of 
their  triumph  over  Napoleon.  First,  his  sup- 
posed wrongs  at  St.  Helena  have  excited  a 
sympathy  in  his  behalf  which  has  thrown  a 
veil  over  his  crimes.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  that  an  unwarrantable,  because  unneces- 
sary, severity  was  exercised  towards  Bona- 
parte. We  think  it  not  very  creditable  to  the 
British  government  that  it  tortured  a  sensitive 
captive  by  refusing  him  a  title  which  he  had 
long  worn.  We  think,  that  not  only  religion 
and  humanity,  but  self-respect,  forbids  us  to 
inflict  a  single  useless  pang  on  a  fallen  foe. 
But  we  should  be  weak  indeed  if  the  moral 
judgments  and  feelings  with  which  Napo- 
leon's career  ought  to  be  viewed,  should  give 
place  to  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  by 
which  it  was  closed.  With  regard  to  the 
scruples,  which  not  a  few  have  expressed,  as 
to  the  right  of  banishing  him  to  St.  Helena,  we 
can  only  say  that  our  consciences  are  not  yet 
refined  to  such  exquisite  delicacy  as  to  be  at 
all  sensitive  on  this  particular.  We  admire 
nothing  more  in  Bonaparte  than  the  effron- 
tery with  which  he  claimed  protection  from 
the  laws  of  nations.  That  a  man,  who  had 
set  these  laws  at  open  defiance,  should  fly 
to  them  for  shelter;  that  the  oppressor  of 
the  world  should  claim  its  symmthy  as  an 
oppressed  man,  and  that  his  claim  should 
find  advocates;  these  things  are  to  be  set 
down  among  the  extraordinary  events  of  this 
extraordinary  age.  Truly  the  human  race  is 
in  a  pitiable  state.  It  may  be  trampled  on, 
spoiled,  loaded  like  a  beast  of  burden,  made 
the  prey  of  rapacity,  insolence,  and  the  sword ; 
but  it  must  not  touch  a  hair,  or  disturb  the 
pillow  of  one  of  its  oppressors,  unless  it  can 


find  chapter  and  verse  in  the  code  of  national 
law,  to  authorize  its  rudeness  towards  the 
privileged  ofiender.  For  ourselves,  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  every  tyrant,  whether  a  usurper 
or  hereditary  prince,  fastened  to  a  lonely  rode 
in  the  ocean.  Whoever  gives  clear,  un- 
doubted proof  that  he  is  prepared  and  sternly 
resolved  to  make  the  earth  a  slaughternouse, 
and  to  cnish  every  will  adverse  to  his  own. 
ought  to  be  caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to  re- 
quire mankind  to  proceed  against  him  accord- 
ing to  written  laws  and  precedents,  as  if  he 
were  a  private  citizen  in  a  quiet  court  of  justice, 
is  just  as  rational  as  to  require  a  man,  in  immi- 
nent peril  from  an  assassin,  to  wait  and  pro- 
secute his  murderer  according  to  the  most 
protracted  forms  of  law.  There  are  great 
solemn  rights  of  nature,  whichprecede  Uws, 
and  on  which  law  is  founded.  There  are  great 
exigencies  in  human  aflairs,  which  specJc  for 
themselves,  and  need  no  precedent  to  teach 
the  right  path.  There  are  awful  periods  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  which  do  not  belong 
to  its  ordinary  state,  and  which  are  not  to 
be  governed  and  judged  by  ordinary  rules. 
Sudn  a  period  was  that  when  Boi^aparte, 
by  infraction  of  solemn  engagements,  had 
thrown  himself  into  France,  and  convulsed 
all  Europe ;  and  they  who  confound  this 
with  the  ordinary  events  of  history,  and  see 
in  Bonaparte  but  an  ordinary  foe  to  the  peace 
and  independence  of  nations,  have  certainly 
very  difierent  intellects  from  our  own. 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  are  not  only 
unable  to  see  the  wrong  done  to  Napoleon 
in  sending  him  to  St.  Helena,  but  that  we 
cannot  muster  up  much  sympathy  for  the 
inconveniences  and  privations  which  he  en- 
dured there.  Our  sympathies  in  this  piar- 
ticular  are  wa3rward  and  untractable.  When 
we  would  carry  them  to  that  solitary  island, 
and  fasten  them  on  the  illustrious  victim  of 
British  cruelty,  they  will  not  tarry  there,  but 
take  their  flight  across  the  Mediterranean  to 
Jaffa,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  platform 
where  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  shot,  to  the 
prison  of  Toussaint,  and  to  fields  of  battle 
where  thousands  at  his  bidding  lay  virdtering 
in  blood.  When  we  strive  to  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  the  sufferings  of  the  injured  hero,  other 
and  more  terrible  sufferings,  of  which  be  was 
the  cause,  rush  upon  us  ;  and  his  complaints, 
however  loud  and  angry,  are  drowned  by 
groans  and  execrations,  which  fill  our  ears 
from  every  region  which  he  traversed.  We 
have  no  tears  to  spare  for  fiaillen  greatness, 
when  that  greatness  was  founded  in  crime, 
and  reared  by  force  and  perfidy.  We  reserve 
them  for  those  on  whose  ruin  it  rose.  We 
keep  our  sympathies  for  our  race,  for  hxmMn 
nature  in  its  hiunbler  forms,  for  the  im- 
poverished peasant,  the  widowed  mothd". 
the  violated  virgin  ;   and  are  even  perveaie 
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enough  to  rejoice  that  the  ocean  has  a  prison- 
house  where  the  author  of  those  miseries 
may  be  safely  lodged.  Bonaparte's  history 
is  to  us  too  solemn,  the  wrongs  for  which 
humanity  and  freedom  arraign  him  are 
too  flagrant,  to  allow  us  to  play  the  part 
of  sentimentalists  aroimd  his  grave  at  St. 
Helena.  We  leave  this  to  the  more  refined 
age  in  which  we  live ;  and  we  do  so  in  the 
hope  than  an  age  is  coming  of  less  tender 
mould,  but  of  loftier,  sterner  feeling,  and 
of  deeper  S3rmpathy  vrith  the  whole  human 
race.  Should  our  humble  page  then  live, 
we  trust,  with  an  undoubting  faith,  that  the 
uncompromising  indignation  with  which  we 
plead  the  cause  of  our  oppressed  and  in- 
sulted nature  will  not  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  vindictiveness  and  hardness  of 
heart. 

We  observed,  that  the  moral  indignation  of 
many  towards  Bonaparte  had  been  impairol 
or  turned  away,  not  only  by  his  supposed 
wrongs,  but  by  the  unworthy  use  which  his 
conquerors  made  of  their  triumph.  We  are 
told  that,  bad  as  was  his  despotism,  the  Holy 
AU»nce  is  a  worse  one ;  and  that  Napoleon 
was  less  a  scourge  than  the  present  ccxilition 
of  the  continental  monarohs,  framed  for  the 
S)rstematic  suppression  of  freedom.  By  such 
reasom'ng  his  crimes  are  cloaked,  and  his  fall 
is  made  a  theme  of  lamentation.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  smallest  errors  and  sins  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  that  they  have  contrived, 
by  their  base  policy,  to  turn  the  resentments 
and  moral  displeasure  of  men  from  the 
usurper  upon  themselves.  For  these  sove- 
RHgns  we  have  no  defence  to  offer.  We 
yield  to  none  in  detestation  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  profanely  so  called.  To  us  its  doc- 
trines are  as  false  and  pestilent  as  any 
broached  by  Jacobinism.  The  Allied  Mon- 
archs  are  acfding  to  the  other  wrongs  of 
despots  that  of  flagrant  ingratitude  ;  of  in- 
gratitode  to  the  generous  and  brave  nations 
to  whom  they  owe  their  thrones,  whose  spirit 
<^  independence  and  patriotism,  and  whose 
hatred  of  the  oppressor,  contributed  more 
than  standing  armies  to  raise  up  the  fallen, 
and  to  strengthen  the  falling  monarchies  olf 
Europe.  Be  it  never  forgotten  in  the  records 
of  despotism,  let  history  record  it  on  her 
most  durable  tablet,  that  the  first  use  made 
by  the  principal  .continental  sovereigns  of 
their  regained  or  confirmed  power,  was  to 
conspire  against  the  hopes  and  rights  of  the 
natioiis  by  whom  they  had  been  saved;  to 
ooratMne  the  military  power  of  Europe  against 
free  hkstitations,  against  the  press,  against 
the  ^nrit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  glorious  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  against  the  right  of  the  people 
ti>  exert  an  infiuetice  on  the  governments  by 
wluch  their  deatest  interests* were  to  be  con- 


trolled. Never  be  it  forgotten  that  such  was 
the  honour  of  sovereigns,  such  their  requital 
for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  freely 
in  their  defence.  Freedom  and  humanity 
send  up  a  solemn  and  prevailing  cry  against 
them  to  that  tribunal  where  kings  and  sub- 
jects are  soon  to  stand  as  equals. 

But  still  we  should  be  strangely  blind  if 
we  were  not  to  feel  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
was  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Who  can  look, 
for  example,  at  France,  and  not  see  there  a 
degree  of  freedom  which  could  never  have 
grown  up  under  the  terrible  frown  of  the 
usurper?  True,  Bonaparte's  life,  though  it 
seemed  a  charmed  one,  must  at  length  have 
ended  ;  and  we  are  told  that  then  his  empire 
would  have  been  broken,  and  that  the  general 
crash,  by  some  inexplicable  process,  woiUd  have 
given  birth  to  a  more  extensive  and  durable 
liberty  than  can  now  be  hoped.  But  such  an- 
ticipations seem  to  us  to  be  built  on  a  strange 
inattention  to  the  nature  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  Napoleon's  power.  It  was  wholly 
a  military  power.  He  was  literally  turning 
Europe  mto  a  camp,  and  drawing  its  best 
talent  into  one  occupation,  war.  Thus 
Europe  was  retracing  its  steps  to  those  ages  of 
calamity  and  darkness,  when  the  only  law  was 
the  sword.  The  progress  of  centuries,  which 
had  consisted  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of 
intelligence,  public  opinion,  and  other  mild 
and  rational  influences,  for  brutal  force,  was 
to  be  reversed.  At  Bonaparte's  death,  his 
empire  must,  indeed,  have  been  dissolved; 
but  military  chiefs,  like  Alexander's  lieutenants, 
would  have  divided  it.  The  sword  alone 
would  have  shaped  its  future  communities; 
and,  after  years  of  desolation  and  bloodshed, 
Europe  would  have  found,  not  repose,  but  a 
respite,  an  armed  truce,  imder  warriors 
whose  only  title  to  empire  would  have  been 
their  own  good  blades,  and  the  weight  of  whose 
thrones  would  have  been  upheld  by  military 
force  alone.  Amidst  such  convulsions,  during 
which  the  press  would  have  been  everywhere 
fettered,  and  the  militarv  spirit  would  have 
triumphed  over  and  swallowed  up  the  spirit 
and  glory  of  letters  and  liberal  arts,  we  greatly 
fear  that  the  hiunan  intellect  would  have  lost 
its  present  impulse,  its  thirst  for  progress,  and 
would  have  fallen  back  towards  barbarism. 
Let  not  the  friends  of  freedom  bring  dishonour 
on  themselves  or  desert  their  cause  by  insti- 
tuting comparisofxs  between  Napoleon  and 
legitimate  sovereigns,  which  may  be  construed 
into  eulogies  on  the  former.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  tyranny,  whether 
it  bear  the  name  of  usurpation  or  legitimacy. 
We  are  not  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns.  In  our  judgment,  they  have 
contracted  the  very  guilt  against  which  they 
have  pretended  to  combine.  In  our  appre- 
hension, a  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the 
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human  race  is  as  foul  li  crime  as  rebellion 
against  the  rights  of  sovereigns  ;  nor  is  there 
less  of  treason  in  warring  against  public  free- 
dom than  in  assailing  royal  power.  Still  we 
are  boimd  in  truth  to  confess  that  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  Bona- 
parte, whose  design  ag^nst  the  independence 
of  nations  and  the  liberties  of  the  world,  in 
this  age  of  civilization,  liberal  thinking,  and 
Christian  knowledge,  is  in  our  estimation  the 
most  nefarious  enterprise  recorded  in  history. 

The  series  of  events  which  it  has  been  our 
province  to  review,  ofifers  subjects  of  profoimd 
thought  and  solemn  instruction  to  the  moralist 
and  politician.  We  have  retraced  it  with 
many  painful  feelings.  It  shows  us  a  great 
people,  who  had  caught  some  indi^nct 
glimpses  of  freedom,  and  of  a  nobler  and  a 
happier  political  constitution,  betrsy^  by 
their  leaders,  and  brought  back  by  a  military 
despot  to  heavier  chains  than  they  had 
broken.  We  see  with  indignation  one  man — 
a  man  like  ourselves — subjecting  whole  nations 
to  his  absolute  rule.  It  is  this  wrong  and 
insult  to  our  race  which  has  chiefly  moved 
us.  Had  a  storm,  of  God's  ordination, 
passed  over  Europe,  prostrating  its  capitals, 
sweeping  off  its  villages,  burying  millions  in 
ruins,  we  should  have  wept,  we  should  have 
trembled.  But  in  this  there  would  have  been 
only  wretchedness.  Now  we  also  see  debase- 
ment. To  us  there  is  something  radically 
and  increasingly  shocking  in  the  thought  of 
one  man's  will  becoming  a  law  to  his  race ; 
in  the  thought  of  multitudes,  of  vast  com- 
munities, surrendering  conscience,  intellect, 
their  affections,  their  rights,  their  interests,  to 
the  stem  mandate  of  a  Kllow-creature.  When 
we  see  one  word  of  a  frail  man  on  the  throne 
of  France  tearing  a  himdred  thousand  sons 
from  their  homes,  breaking  asunder  the 
sacred  ties  of  domestic  Ufe,  sentencing  mjrriads 
of  the  young  to  make  murder  their  calling  and 
rapacity  their  means  of  support,  and  extort- 
ing from  nations  their  treasures  to  extend  this 
Tumous  sway,  we  are  ready  to  ask  ourselves, 
Is  not  this  a  dream?  And  when  the  sad 
reality  comes  home  to  Us,  we  blush  fbr  a  race 
which  can  stoop  to  such  an  abject  lot.  At 
length,  indeed,  we  see  the  t^rrant  humbled, 
stripp«i  of  power;  but  stripped  by  those 
who,  in  the  main,  are  not  unwilling  to  plav 
the  despot  on  a  narrower  scale,  and  to  break 
down  tbe  ^irit  of  nations  tmder  the  same 
ron  sway. 

How  is  it  that  tyrannv  has  thus  trium|>hed  ? 
that  the  hopes  with  which  we  greeted  the 
French  Revolution  have  been  crushed  ?  that  a 
usurper  plucked  up  the  fast  roots  of  the  tree 
of  liberty  and  planted  despotism  in  its  place  ? 
The  chief  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  can  It 
be  too  often  Unred  on  the  friendi  of  fie*dom, 
Ffeftce  imsA  tlvrbu^  the  want  bf  that  m^ 


preparatxm  for  liberty,  without  wfaidi  the 
blessing  cannot  be  secured.  She  was  not 
ripe  for  the  good  she  sought.  She  was  too 
corrupt  for  f^odom.  France  had  indeed  to 
contend  with  great  political  ignorance ;  Imt 
had  not  ignorance  been  reinforced  t>y  deep 
moral  def<^t,  she  might  have  won  her  way  to 
free  institutions.  Her  character  forbade  her 
to  l>e  free ;  and  it  now  seems  strange  that  ¥re 
could  ever  have  expected  her  to  secure  this 
boon.  How  could  we  bdieve  that  a  liberty 
of  which  that  heartless  scoffer,  Voltaire,  was 
a  chief  apostle,  could  have  triumphed?  Most 
of  the  preachers  of  French  liberty  had  thrown 
off  all  the  convlcttons  which  ennoble  the 
mind.  Man's  connection  with  Ood  they 
broke,  fbt  they  declared  that  there  was  no 
God  in  whom  to  trust  in  the  great  stniggis 
for  liberty.  Human  immortality — that  truth 
which  Is  the  seed  of  all  greatness^-tbey 
derided.  To  their  philosophy,  man  was  a 
creature  of  chance,  a  compound  of  matter, 
an  epheraeron,  a  worn,  who  was  soon  to  rot 
and  perish  for  ever.  What  insanity  was  it 
to  expect  that  such  men  were  to  work  out 
the  emancipation  of  thek  race  !  that  in  such 
hands  the  hopes  and  dearest  rights  ol 
humanity  were  secure  I  Liberty  was  tainted 
by  their  touch,  polluted  by  their  breath,  and 
yet  we  trusted  that  it  was  to  rise  in  health 
and  glory  from  their  tmbrtce.  We  looked  to 
men  who  openly  founded  morality  on  privmte 
interest,  for  the  sacrifices,  the  devotion,  the 
heroic  virtue  which  Freadom  always  demands 
from  her  assertors. 

The  great  cause  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
late  European  struggle  for  liberty  is  easil]^ 
understood  by  an  American,  who  recurs  to 
the  history  of  his  own  revolution.  This  issued 
prosperously,  because  it  was  b^un  and  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  private  and 
public  virtue.  Our  libertv  dkl  not  oome  to 
us  by  accident,  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few 
leaders ;  but  its  seeds  were  sown  pkntifuUy 
in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people.  It  was 
rtx>ted  in  the  consdeiioe  and  reason  of  the 
nation.  It  was  the  growth  of  deliberate  con- 
victions and  generous  principles  liberally  dif- 
fused. We  had  no  Puis,  no  metropolis, 
which  a  fbw  leaders  swayed,  and  which  sent 
forth  its  infiuenoes,  like  "  a  mighty  heert," 
through  dependent  andsUbserrient  provinces. 
The  country  was  all  heart.  The  living  pria- 
einle  pervaded  the  community,  and  every 
village  added  strength  to  the  soiemn  purpose 
of  bdnfif  flree.  We  have  here  an  explanarion 
of  a  stnldng  fact  in  the  histoiy  of  oar  revo- 
lution; we  mean  the  want  or  absence  of  that 
description  of  great  men  whom  we  meet  Itt 
other  countries ;  men  wbo»  by  their  disttoct 
and  single  egettcy,  and  Ivy  their  spleadML 
deedi,  detenftlne  ft  ttatioB's  ftie.  There  ^ 
too  iMch  ^frahtnest  in  the  i 
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to  adrnit  this  ovefshddowing  greatness  of 
leaders.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  bad 
no  liberator,  no  political  saviour.  Washtn|^ 
ton,  indeed,  comerred  on  us  great  blesringa. 
But  Washington  was  not  a  boo,  in  the  conn 
mon  sense  of  that  word.  We  never  spoke  of 
him  as  the  French  did  of  Bonaparte,  never 
talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresistible  genius, 
as  if  this  were  to  work  out  our  safety.  We 
never  lost  our  self-respect.  We  felt  that, 
under  God,  we  were  to  be  free  through  our 
own  courage,  energy,  and  wisdom,  under  Xht 
animating  and  guiding  influences  of  this  great 
and  good  mind.  Washington  served  us  chiefly 
by  his  sublime  moral  qualities.  To  him 
belonged  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
leader  in  a  revolution,  without  awakening 
one  doubt  or  solicitude  as  to  the  spotless 
purity  of  his  purpose.  His  was  the  glory  of 
oeing  the  brigntest  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
whicn  reigned  in  his  country ;  and  in  this  way 
he  berime  a  source  of  energy,  a  bond  of 
union,  the  centre  of  an  enlightened  people's 
confidence.  In  such  a  revolution  as  that  of 
France,  Washington  would  have  been  nothing; 
for  that  jyropathy  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  was 
the  secret  of  his  power,  would  have  been 
wanting.  By  an  instinct  which  is  unerring, 
we  call  Washington,  with  grateful  reverence, 
the  Father  of  his  country,  but  not  its  Saviour. 
A  people  which  wants  a  saviour,  which  docs 
not  possess  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  freedom 
in  its  own  heart,  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free. 

A  great  question  here  offers  itself,  at  which 
we  can  oniv  glance.  If  a  moral  preparation 
fa  required  for  freedom,  how,  it  is  asked,  can 
Europe  ever  be  free  ?  How,  under  the  des- 
potisms which  now  crush  the  continent,  can 
natkms  grow  ripe  for  liberty?  Is  it  to  be 
hoped  that  men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of 
slavery,  the  spirit  and  virtues  which,  we  are 
told,  can  alone  work  out  their  deliverance?  In 
the  absohite  governments  of  Europe,  the  very 
instruments  of  forming  an  enlightened  ana 
generous  love  of  freedom  are  bent  into  the 
service  of  tyranny.  The  press  is  an  echo  of 
the  servile  doctrines  of  the  court.  The  schools 
and  seminaries  of  education  are  employed  to 
taint  the  young  mind  with  the  maxims  of 
despotism.  Even  Christianity  is  turned  into 
a  preacher  of  legitimacy,  and  its  temples  are 
d^crated  by  the  abject  teaching  of  uncon- 
ditional subtnission.  How,  then,  is  the  spirit 
of  a  wise  and  moral  freedom  to  be  generated 
and  diffused?  We  have  stated  the  difficulty 
hi  Its  fall  force,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  wink- 
ing out  of  sight  the  tremendous  obstacles 
with  which  liberal  principles  and  Institutions 
must  contend.  We  have  not  time  at  present 
to  answer  the  great  question  now  proposed. 
We  will  owJ^  say  that  W*  do  not  despafr,  and 
we  will  torieny  lugfest  what  seeMS  to  us  the 


chief  expedient  by  which  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, obstructed  as  it  is,  must  now  be  ad- 
vanced. In  despotic  countries,  those  men 
whom  Ood  has  inspired  with  lofty  senti' 
ments  and  a  thirst  for  freedom  (and  such  are 
Spread  through  all  Europe)  must,  in  their  in* 
dividual  capacity,  communicate  themselves  to 
individual  minds.  The  cause  of  liberty  on 
the  continent  cannot  now  be  forwarded  by  the 
action  of  men  in  masses.  But  in  every  coun- 
try there  are  those  who  fed  thdr  degradation 
and  their  wrongs,  who  ablior  tyranny  as  the 
chief  obstruction  of  the  progress  of  nations, 
and  who  are  willing  and  prepared  to  suffer 
for  liberty.  I^et  such  men  spread  around 
them  their  own  spirit,  by  every  channel  which 
a  jealous  despotism  has  not  closed.  Let  them 
p^ve  utterance  to  sentiments  of  magnanimity 
m  private  conference,  and  still  more  by  the 
press;  for  there  are  modes  of  clothing  and  ex- 
pressing kindling  truths  which,  it  is  presumed, 
no  censorship  would  dare  to  prescribe.  Let 
them  especially  teach  that  great  truth,  which 
is  the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  freedom, 
and  the  very  foundation  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion ;  we  mean  the  doctrine,  that  conscience, 
the  voice  of  God  in  every  heart,  is  to  be 
listened  to  above  all  other  guides  and  lords  ; 
that  there  is  a  sovereign  within  us,  clothed 
with  more  awful  powers  and  rights  than  any 
outward  king  ;  and  that  he  alone  is  worthy 
the  name  of  a  man  who  gives  himself  up 
solemnly,  deliberately,  to  obey  this  internal 
guide  tnrough  peril  and  in  death.  This  is 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  for  no  man  is  wholly 
and  immutably  free  but  he  Who  has  broken 
every  outward  yoke,  that  he  may  obey  his 
own  deliberate  conscience.  This  is  the  lesson 
to  be  taught  alike  in  republics  and  despotisms. 
As  yet  it  has  but  dawned  on  the  world.  Its 
full  application  remains  to  be  developed. 
They  who  have  been  baptised,  by  a  true  expe- 
rience, mto  this  vital  and  all-comprehending 
truth,  nmst  everywhere  be  its  propagators ; 
and  he  who  makes  one  convert  of  it  near  a 
despot's  throne,  has  broken  one  link  of  that 
despot's  chain.  It  iS  chiefly  in  the  diflusion 
of  this  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment  that ^ we 
place  our  hope  of  freedom ;  and  we  have  a 
hope,  because  we  know  that  there  are  those 
who  have  drunk  into  this  truth,  and  are 
ready,  when  God  calls,  to  be  iu  martyrs.  We 
do  not  despair,  for  there  is  a  contagion^we 
woukl  rather  say,  a  divine  power—in  sublime 
moral  principle.  This  is  oar  chief  trust.  We 
have  less  and  le»  hope  frt>m  force  and  blood- 
shed, as  the  instruments  of  working  out  man's 
redempdon  fhmi  slavery.  History  shows  us 
not  a  few  princes  who  have  gained  or  strength- 
ened thrones  by  assassination  or  war.  But 
freedom,  which  is  another  name  for  justice, 
honour,  and  benevolence,  scorns  to  uM  the 
private  dagger,  and  wMdi  with  tranblilig  the 
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public  sword.  The  true  conspiracy  before 
which  tyranny  is  to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous, 
elevated  minds,  which  shall  consecrate  them* 
selves  to  the  work  of  awakening  in  men  a 
consciousness  of  the  rights,  powers,  purposes, 
and  greatness  of  human  nature ;  which  shall 
oppose  to  force  the  heroism  of  intellect  and 
conscience,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
We  believe  that,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
virtue  and  wisdom  enough  to  shake  despotic 
thrones,  were  they  as  confiding  as  they  should 
be  in  God  and  in  their  own  might,  and  were 
they  to  pour  themselves  through  every  cfaan- 
nel  into  the  pubUc  mind. 

We  close  our  present  labours  with  com* 
mending  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  improve* 
ment  We  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  his  providence,  which  has  ordained  that 
liberty  shall  be  wrought  out  by  the  magna- 
nimity, courage,  and  sacrifices  of  men.  We 
bless  Him  for  the  glorious  efforts  which  this 
cause  has  alreadv  called  forth  ,*  for  the  intrepid 
defenders  who  have  gathered  round  it,  and 
whose  fame  is  a  nnost  precious  legacy  of  past 
ages ;  for  the  toils  and  sufierings  by  whidi  it 
has  been  upheld  ;  for  the  awakening  and 
thrilling  voice  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
dungeon  and  scaffold,  where  the  martyrs  of 
liberty  have  pined  or  bled.  We  bless  Him 
that  even  tyranny  has  been  overruled  for 
good,  by  exciting  a  resistance  which  has 
revealed  to  us  the  strength  of  virtuous  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  souL  We  beseech  this 
Great  and  Good  Parent,  firom  whom  all  pure 
influences  proceed,  to  enkindle  by  his  quidten- 
ing  breath  an  unquenchable  love  of  virtue 
and  freedom  in  those  favoiued  men  whom 
He  hath  enriched  and  signalized  by  eminent 
gif^  and  powers,  that  they  may  fulfil  the 
high  function  of  inspiring  their  fellow-beings 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  birthright  and 
destination  of  human  native.  Weaned  with 
violence  and  blood,  we  beseech  Him  to  subvert 
oppressive  governments  by  the  gentle,  yet 
awful,  power  of  truth  and  virtue;  by  the 
teachings  of  uncomipted  Christianity ;  by  the 
sovereignty  of  enlightened  opinion  ;  by  the 
triumph  of  sentiments  of  magnanimity;  by 
mild,  rational,  and  purifying  influences,  which 
will  raise  the  spirit  of  the  enslaved,  and  which 
sovereigns  will  be  unable  to  withstand.  For 
this  peaceful  revolution  we  earnestly  pray. 
If,  however,  after  long,  forbearing,  and  un- 
availing applications  to  justice  and  humanity, 
the  friends  of  freedom  should  be  summon^, 
by  the  voice  of  God  within,  and  by  his 
providence  abroad,  to  vindicate  their  rights 
with  other  arms,  to  do  a  sterner  work,  to  repel 
despotic  force  by  force,  may  they  not  foiget, 
oven  in  this  hoar  of  provocation,  the  spirit 
which  their  high  calling  demands.  JLet  them 
%ke  the  twood  with  awe,,  as  those  on  whom 


a  holy  function  is  devolved.  Let  them  regard 
themselves  as  ministers  and  delegates  of  Him 
whose  dearest  attribute  is  Mercy.  Let  them 
not  stain  their  sacred  cause  by  one  cruel  deed, 
by  the  infliction  of  one  needless  pang,  by 
shedding  without  cause  one  drop  of  human 
blood. 


Part  II. 


In  a  former  number  of  our  work*  we  re- 
viewed the  life  and  character  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  We  resume  the  subject,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  more  largely  of 
the  individual,  but  that  we  may  consider 
more  distinctly  the  principle  of  action  which 
governed  him,  an  J  of  which  he  was  a  re- 
markable manifestation. 

Power  was  the  idol  to  which  Bonaparte 
sacrificed  himself.  To  gain  supremacy  and 
tmlimited  sway,  to  subject  men  to  his  will« 
was  his  chief,  settled,  unrelenting  purpose. 
This  passion  drew  and  converted  into  itself 
the  whole  energy  of  his  nature.  The  love  of 
power,  that  common  principle,  explains  in 
a  great  degree  his  character  and  life.  His 
crimes  did  not  spring  from  an^  impulse  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  With  all  his  contempt  of 
the  human  race,  he  still  belonged  to  it.  It  is 
true  both  of  the  brightest  virtues  and  the 
blackest  vices,  though  they  seem  to  set  apart 
their  possessors  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  the  seeds  of  thetn  are  so^-n  in  eveiy 
human  breast.  The  man  who  attracts  and 
awes  us  by  his  intellectual  and  moral  gran* 
deur  is  only  an  example  and  anticipation  of 
the  improvements  for  which  every  mind  was 
endowed  with  reason  and  conscience;  and 
the  worst  man  has  become  such  by  the  per- 
version and  excess  of  desires  and  appetites 
which  he  shares  with  his  whole  race.  Ni^>o- 
leon  had  no  element  of  character  whic^ 
others  do  not  possess.  It  was  his  -miseiiy 
and  guilt  that  he  was  usurped  and  absorbed 
by  one  passion ;  that  his  whole  mind  shot  up 
into  one  growth ;  that  his  singular  str^afm 
of  thought  and  will,  which,  if  consecrated  to 
virtue,  would  have  enrolled  him  among  ffae 
benefactors  of  mankind,  was  enslaved  by  oine 
lust.  He  is  not  to  be  gazed  on  as  a  miracle. 
He  was  a  mauifestation  of  our  own  natixre. 
He  teaches  on  a  large  scale  what  thoosaads 
teach  on  a  narrow  one.  He  show^  us  Cbe 
greatness  of  the  ruin  which  is  wrought  wfa«Q 
the  order  of  the  mind  is  subverted,  conscicxioe 
dethroned,  and  a  strong  passion  left  without 
restraint  to  turn  every  inward  and  outward 
resource  to  the  accomplisliment  of  a  selfisli 
purpose. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  love  of  pow€r'  oiv 
human  aflairs  Is  so  constant,   unbouiKledt 
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&nd  tremendous,  that  we  think  this  principle 
of  our  nature  worthy  of  distinct  cotisidera- 
Cion,  and  shall  devote  to  it  a  few  pages,  as 
a  fit  sequel  to  our  notice  of  Bonaparte. 

The  passion  for  power  is  one  of  the  most 
universal ;  nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime 
in  all  its  forms.  Sweeping  censures  on  a 
natural  sentiment  cast  blame  on  the  Creator. 
This  principle  shows  itself  in  the  very  dawn 
of  our  existence.  The  child  never  exults 
axxl  rejoices  more  than  when  it  becomes 
conscious  of  power  by  overcoming  difficulties 
or  compassing  new  ends.  All  our  desires 
and  appetites  lend  aid  and  energy  to  this 
passion,  for  all  find  increase  of  gratification 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  our  strength 
and  influence.  We  ought  to  add,  that  this 
principle  is  fed  from  nobler  sources.  Power  is 
a  chief  dement  of  all  the  commanding  qualities 
of  our  nature.  It  enters  into  all  the  higher 
virtues;  such  as  magnanimity,  fortitude,  con- 
stancy. It  enters  into  intellectual  eminence. 
It  is  power  of  thought  and  utterance  which 
iromortalixes  the  products  of  genius.  Is  it 
strange  that  an  attribute  through  which  all 
our  passions  reach  their  objects,  and  which 
characterizes  whatever  is  great  or  admirable 
in  man,  should  awaken  intense  desire,  and 
besought  as  one  (rf  the  chief  goods  of  life? 

This  principle,  we  have  said,  is  not  in  all 
its  forms  a  crime.  There  are  indeed  various 
kinds  of  power  which  it  is  our  duty  to  covet, 
accumulate,  and  hold  ia&K.  First,  there  is 
inward  power,  the  most  precious  of  all  pos- 
sessions; power  over  ourselves;  power  to 
withstand  trial,  to  bear  suffering,  to  front 
danger ;  power  over  pleasure  and  pain  ; 
power  to  foUow  our  convictions,  however 
resisted  by  menace  or  scorn;  the  power  of 
calm  reliance  in  seasons  of  darkness  and 
storms.  Again,  there  is  a  power  over  out- 
ward  things  ;  the  power  by  which  the  mind 
triumphs  over  matter,  presses  into  its  service 
the  subtlest  and  strongest  elements,  makes 
the  winds,  fire,  and  steam  its  ministers,  rears 
the  city,  opens  a  path  through  the  ocean, 
and  makes  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the 
rose.  These  forms  of  power,  especially  the 
first,  are  glorious  distinctions  of  our  race, 
nor  can  we  prize  them  too  highly. 

There  is  another  power,  which  is  our  prin- 
cipal concern  in  the  present  discussion.  We 
mean  power  over  our  fellow-creatures.  It  is 
this  which  ambition  chiefly  covets,  and  which 
has  instigated  to  more  crime,  and  spread 
more  misery,  than  any  other  cause.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  condemn  even  this  univer- 
sally. There  is  a  truly  noble  sway  of  man 
over  man;  one  which  it  is  our  honour  to 
seek  and  exert;  which  is  earned  by  well- 
doing: which  is  a  diief  recompense  of  virtue. 
We  refer  to  the  quickening  mfluence  of  a 
good  and  g^cat  mind  o\'cr  ot^irr  minds,  by 


which  it  brings  them  into  S)rmpathy  with 
itself.  Far  from  condemning  this,  we  are 
anxious  to  hold  it  forth  as  the  purest  glory 
which  virtuous  ambition  can  propose.  The 
power  of  awakening,  enlightening,  elevating 
our  fellow-creatures  may,  with  peculiar  fit- 
ness, be  called  divine  ;  for  there  is  no  agency 
of  God  so  beneficent  and  sublime  as  that 
which  He  exerts  on  rational  natiu^,  and  by 
which  He  assimilates  them  to  Himself.  This 
sway  over  other  souls  is  the  surest  test  of 
greatness.  We  admire,  indeed,  the  energy 
which  subdues  the  material  creation,  or  de- 
velops the  physical  resources  of  a  state. 
But  it  is  a  nobler  might  which  calls  forth  the 
intellectual  and  moral  resources  of  a  people, 
which  communicates  new  impulses  to  society, 
throws  into  circulation  new  and  stirring 
thoughts,  gives  the  mind  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  its  faculties,  and  rouses  and  fortifies 
the  will  to  an  unconquerable  purpose  of  well- 
doing. This  spiritual  power  is  worth  all 
other.  To  improve  man  s  outward  condition 
is  a  secondary  agency,  and  is  chiefly  impor- 
tant as  it  gives  the  means  of  inward  growth. 
The  most  glorious  minister  of  God  on.  earth 
is  he  who  speaks  with  a  life-giving  energy  to 
other  minds,  breathing  into  them  the  love  of 
truth  and  virtue,  strei^hening  them  to  suifer 
in  a  good  cause,  and  lifting  them  above  the 
senses  and  the  world. 

We  know  not  a  more  exhilarating  thought 
than  that  this  power  is  given  to  men;  that 
we  can  not  only  change  the  (ace  of  the  out- 
ward world,  and  by  virtuous  discipUne  im- 
prove ourselves,  but  that  we  may  become 
springs  of  life  and  light  to  our  fellow-beings. 
We  are  thus  admitted  to  a  fellowship  with 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  highest  end  was  that  he 
might  act  with  a  new  and  celestial  energy  on 
the  human  mind.  We  rejoice  to  think  that 
he  did  not  come  to  monopolize  this  divine 
sway,  to  enjoy  a  solitary  grandeur,  but  to 
receive  others,  even  all  mio  should  obey  his 
religion,  into  the  partnership  of  this  honour 
and  happiness.  Every  Christian,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  progress,  acquires  a  measure  of 
this  divine  agency.  In  the  himnblest  condi- 
tions, a  power  goes  forth  from  a  devout  and 
disinterested  spirit,  calling  forth  silently  moral 
and  religious  sentiment,  perhaps  in  a  child, 
or  some  other  friend,  and  teaching,  without 
the  aid  of  words,  the  loveliness  and  peace  of 
sincere  and  single-hearted  virtue.  In  the 
more  enlightened  classes,  individuals  now  and 
then  rise  up.  who,  through  a  singular  force 
and  elevation  of  soul,  obtain  a  sway  over 
men's  minds  to  which  no  limit  can  be  pre- 
scribed. They  speak  with  a  voice  which  is 
heard  by  distant  nations,  and  which  goes 
down  to  future  ages.  Their  names  are  re- 
peated with  veneration  by  millions ;  and 
millions  read  in  their  lives  and  writin'^s  a 
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quickening  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the 
mind,  to  its  moral  strength,  to  the  reality  of 
dudnterested  virtue.  These  are  the  true  sove- 
reigns of  the  earth.  They  share  in  the 
royalty  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  a  great- 
ness which  will  be  more  and  more  felt.  The 
time  is  coming,  its  signs  are  visible,  when 
this  long-mistucen  attribute  of  greatness  will 
be  seen  to  belong  eminently,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  those  who,  by  their  cfaaracten,  deeds,  sirf- 
ferings,  writingSi  leave  imperishable  and  en- 
nobling traces  of  themselves  on  the  httmati 
mind.  Among  these  legitimate  sovereigns  of 
the  world  will  be  ranked  the  philosopher,  who 
penetrates  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  soul ;  who  opens  new  fields  to  the  intel- 
lect ;  who  gives  it  a  new  consciousness  of  its 
own  powers,  rights,  and  divine  original;  who 
spreads  enlarged  and  liberal  habits  of  thought ; 
and  who  helps  men  to  understand  that  an 
ever-growing  knowledge  is  the  patrimony 
destined  for  them  by  the  "Father  of  their 
spirits."  Among  them  will  be  ranked  the 
statesman  who,  escaping  a  vulgar  policy, 
rises  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  interest  of 
a  state;  who  sedcs  without  fear  or  Caivour 
the  common  good;  who  understands  that  a 
nation's  mind  is  more  valuable  than  its  soil ; 
who  inspirits  a  people's  enterprise,  without 
making  them  the  slaves  of  wealth  ;  who  is 
mainly  anxious  to  originate  or  give  stability 
to  institutions  by  which  society  may  be  car- 
ried forward;  who  confides  with  a  sublime 
constancy  in  Justice  and  virtue,  as  the  only 
foundation  of  a  wise  policy  and  of  public 
prosperity ;  and.  above  all,  who  has  so  drunk 
Into  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God  as  never 
to  forgot  that  his  particular  country  is  a 
memt)er  of  the  great  human  family,  bound  to 
all  nations  by  a  common  nature,  by  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  by  indissoluble  laws  of 
equity  and  charity.  Among  these  will  be 
ranked,  perhaps  on  the  highest  throne,  the 
moral  and  religious  Reformer,  who  truly 
merits  that  name ;  who  rises  above  his  times ; 
who  is  moved  by  a  holy  impulse  to  sosall 
vidoms  establishments,  sustained  by  fierce  pas- 
rions  and  invetonate  prejudices;  who  rescues 
great  truths  fivmi  tne  corruptions  of  ages ; 
who,  joining  calm  and  deep  thought  to  pro- 
found feeling,  secures  to  religion  at  once  en- 
lightened and  earnest  conviction ;  who  un- 
folds to  men  higher  fonns  of  virtue  than  they 
have  yet  attained  or  conceived ;  who  gives 
brighter  and  more  thrilling  views  of  the  per- 
fection for  which  they  were  framed,  andin- 
■pirei  %  victorious  faith  in  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  our  nature. 

There  is  ono  characteristic  of  this  power 
which  bdongs  to  truly  great  minds,  parti- 
cularly desepving  notice.  Far  fcom  enslav- 
ing, it  makes  more  and  more  free  those  on 
whom  it  is  exercised ;  and  in  this  respect  it 


difTers  wholly  fh>m  the  vulgar  sway  which 
ambition  thirsts  for.  It  awakens  a  kindred 
power  in  others,  calls  their  faculties  into  new 
life,  and  particularly  strengthens  them  to  fol- 
low their  own  deliberate  convictions  tA  truth 
and  duty.  It  breathes  conscious  energy,  self- 
respect,  moral  independence,  and  a  scorn  of 
every  foreign  yoke. 

There  is  another  power  over  men  very  dif- 
ferent from  this ;  a  power,  not  to  quldcen  and 
elevate,  but  to  crush  and  subdue;  a  power 
which  robs  men  of  the  free  use  of  their  nature, 
takes  them  out  of  theh-  own  hands,  and  com- 
pels them  to  bend  to  another's  will.  This  is 
the  sway  which  men  grasp  at  most  eageriy, 
and  which  it  is  our  great  purpose  to  expose. 
To  reign,  to  give  laws,  to  clothe  their  own 
wills  with  omnipotence,  to  annihilate  all  other 
wrills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of  that  self-direc- 
tion which  is  his  most  precious  right,— thb 
has  ever  been  deemed  by  multitudes  the 
highest  prise  for  competition  and  conflict. 
The  most  envied  men  are  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  prostrating  jnidtitudes,  hi  sub- 
jecting whole  communities,  to  their  single  wiH 
It  is  the  love  of  this  power,  in  all  its  forms, 
which  we  are  anxious  to  hold  up  to  repro- 
bation. If  any  crime  should  be  placed  by 
society  beyond  pardon,  it  is  this. 

This  power  has  been  exerted  most  conspi- 
cuously and  perniciously  by  two  classes  of 
men  ;  the  priest  or  minister  of  rdigion,  and 
the  civil  ruler.     Both  rely  on  the  same  instru- 
ment—that is,  pain  or  terror ;  the  first  calling 
to  his  aid  the  fires  and  torments  of  the  future 
world,  and  practising  on  the  natural  dread  oc 
invisible  powers ;  and  the  latter  availing  him- 
self of  chains,  dungeons,  and  gibbets  in  the 
S resent  life.    Through  these  terrible  applica- 
ons  man  has,  in  all  ages  and  in  almost  every 
country,   been  made,   in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  a  slave  and  machine ;  been  shackled 
in  all  his  faculties,  and  degraded  into  a  tool 
of  others'  wills  and  passions.    The  influence 
of  almost  every  political  and  religious  institu- 
tion has  been  to  make  man  abject  in  mind, 
fearful,  servile,  a  mechanical  repeater  of  op4- 
nionli  which  he  dares  not  try,  and  a  contri- 
butor of  his  ton,  sweat,  knd  blood,  to  govem- 
ments  which  never  dreamed  of  the  gene<*U 
weal  as  their  only  legitimate  end.    On  the 
immense  majority  of  men.  thus  witmged  aad 
enslaved,  the  consciousness  of  their  own  na- 
ture has  not  yet  dawned ;  and  the  ddctrine, 
that  each  has  a  mind,  worth  more  than  the 
material  world,  and  framed  to  grow  for  ever 
by  a  self-forming,   self-directing  energy,  is 
still  a  secret,  a  mystery,  notwithstanding  f!ie 
clear  annundatioii  of  it,  ages  ago,  by  jcns 
Christ.    We  know  not  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  intenseness  and  nefariousness  of  die  klve 
of  power  than  the  fact  of  its  having  virfortly 
abrogated  Christianity,  and  even  tamed  Iflto 
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ftn  engine  ot  dominion  a  revelation  which 
breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
proclaims  the  essential  equalihr  of  the  human 
race,  and  directs  its  most  solemn  denuncia- 
tions against  the  passion  for  rule  and  empire. 
That  this  power,  which  consists  in  force  and 
compulsion,  in  the  imposition  on  the  many 
of  the  will  and  judgment  of  one  or  a  few,  is 
of  a  low  order,  when  compared  with  the 
quickemng  influence  over  others  of  which 
we  have  before  ^x^en,  we  need  not  stop  to 
prove.  But  the  remark  is  less  obvious,  though 
not  less  true,  that  it  is  not  onlyinferior  in  kii^, 
but  in  amount  or  degree.  This  may  not  be 
so  easily  acknowledged.  He  whose  will  is 
possivdr  obeyed  by  a  nation,  or  whose  creed 
mplicitiy  adopted  by  a  spreading  sect,  may 
not  easily  believe  that  his  power  is  exceeded, 
not  only  in  kind  or  quality,  but  in  extent,  by 
him  who  widds  only  the  silent,  subtle  in- 
fluence of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts.  But 
the  superiority  of  moral  to  arbitrary  sway  in 
this  particular  is  proved  by  its  effects.  Moral 
power  is  creative;  arbitrary  power  wastes 
away  the  spirit  and  force  of  those  on  whom 
it  is  exerted.  And  is  it  not  a  mighUcr  wotk 
to  create  than  to  destroy?  A  higher  energy 
is  required  to  quicken  than  to  crush;  to  ek- 
▼ate  than  to  depress;  to  warm  and  expand 
than  to  chill  and  contract.  Any  hand,  even 
the  weakest,  may  take  away  life ;  another 
Agency  b  required  to  kindle  or  restore  it.  A 
vulgar  incendiary  may  destroy  in  an  hour  a 
magnificent  structure,  the  labour  of  ages. 
Has  he  energy  to  be  compared  Mrith  the  crea- 
tive intellect  in  which  diis  work  had  its  origin  ? 
A  fanatic  of  ordinary  talent  may  send  terror 
through  a  crowd  ;  and  b^  the  cndt,  which  is 
so  often  joined  with  fimatidsm,  may  fasten  On 
multitudes  a  debasmg  creed.  Has  he  power 
to  be  compared  with  him  who  rescues  from 
darlcness  one  only  of  these  enslaved  minds, 
and  quickens  it  to  think  justly  and  nobly  in 
relation  to  God,  duty,  and  immortality?  The 
energies  of  a  single  soul,  awakened,  by  such 
an  influence,  to  the  free  and  full  use  of  its 
powers,  may  surpass,  in  their  progress,  the 
intellectual  actiyity  of  a  whole  community, 
enchained  and  debased  by  fanaticism  or  out- 
ward force.  Arbitrary  power,  whether  civil 
or  religious,  if  tried  by  the  only  fair  test,  that 
is,  by  its  eflects,  seems  to  have  more  affinity 
with  weakness  than  strength.  It  enfeebles 
and  narrows  what  it  acts  upon.  Its  efficiency 
resembles  that  of  darkness  and  cold  in  the 
natund  world.  True  power  is  vivifying,  pro- 
ductive, builds  up,  and  gives  strength.  We 
have  a  noble  t3rpe  and  manifestation  of  it  in 
the  sun.  which  calls  forth  and  diffuses  motion, 
life,  energy,  and  beauty.  He  who  succeeds 
in  chaining  men's  understandings,  and  break- 
faig  their  wills,  may  indeed  number  millions 
fa  his  subjects ;  but  a  weak,  puny  race  axe  the 


products  of  his  sway,  and  they  can  only  reach 
the  stature  and  force  of  men  by  throwing  off 
his  yoke.  He  who,  by  an  intellectual  and 
moral  energy,  awakens  kindred  energy  in 
others,  touches  springs  of  infinite  might, 
gives  impulse  to  faculties  to  which  no  bounds 
can  be  prescribed,  begins  an  action  which  will 
never  end.  One  great  and  kindling  thought 
from  a  retired  and  obscure  man  may  live  when 
thrones  are  fallen,  and  the  memory  of  those 
who  filled  them  obliterated,  and,  like  an  un- 
dying fire,  may  illuminate  and  quicken  all 
future  generations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  inferiority  and 
worthlessness  of  that  dominion  over  others 
which  has  been  coveted  so  greedily  in  all 
ages.  We  should  rejoice  could  we  convey 
some  just  idea  of  its  naoral  turpitude.  Of  all 
ifljuritt  and  crimes,  the  most  flagrant  is 
chargeable  on  him  who  aims  to  establish 
dominion  over  his  brethren.  He  wars  with 
what  is  more  precious  than  life.  He  would 
rob  men  of  their  chief  prerogative  and  gloiy ; 
we  mean,  of  self-doounion,  of  that  empire 
which  is  given  to  a  rational  and  moral  bmg 
over  bis  own  soul  and  his  own  life.  Such  a 
being  is  framed  to  find  honour  and  happiness 
in  forming  and  swaying  himself;  in  adopting 
as  his  supreme  standard  his  convictions  of 
truth  and  duty,  in  unfolding  his  powers  by 
free  exertion*  in  acting  from  a  principle 
within,  from  his  growing  conscience.  His 
proper  and  noblest  attributes  are  self-govern- 
ment, self-reverence,  energy  of  thought, 
energy  in  choosing  the  right  and  the  good, 
energy  in  casting  off  all  other  dominion. 
He  was  created  for  empire  in  his  own  breast, 
and  woe,  woe  to  them  who  would  pluck  from 
him  this  sceptre  1  A  mind,  inspired  by  God 
with  reason  and  conscienoe^  and  capable, 
through  these  endowments,  of  progress  in 
truth  and  duty,  is  a  sacred  thing  ;  more 
sacred  than  temples  made  with  hands,  or 
even  than  this  outward  universe.  It  is  of 
nobler  lineage  than  that  of  which  human 
aristocracy  makes  its  boast.  It  bears  the 
lineaments  of  a  Divine  Parent.  It  has  not 
only  a  physical,  but  moral  connection  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  Through  its  self-determin- 
ing power,  it  is  accountable  for  its  deeds,  and 
for  whatever  it  becomes.  Responsibility— that 
which  above  all  things  makes  existence 
solemn— is  laid  upon  it.  Its  great  end  is  to 
conform  itself,  by  its  own  energy,  and  by 
spiritual  succours  which  its  own  prayers  and 
faithfulness  secure,  to  that  perfection  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  which  God  is  the 
original  and  source,  which  shines  tmon  us 
fit>m  the  whole  outward  world,  but  of  which 
the  intelligent  soul  is  a  tnier  recipient  and  a 
brighter  image,  even  than  the  sun  with  all  his 
splendours.  From  these  views  we  learn,  that 
no  outrage,  no  injury,  can  equal  that  which 
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is  perpetrated  by  him  who  would  break 
down  and  subjugate  the  human  mind ;  who 
would  rob  men  of  self-reverence ;  who  would 
bring  them  to  stand  more  in  awe  of  outward 
authority  than  of  reason  and  conscience  in 
their  own  souls  ;  who  would  make  himself  a 
standard  and  law  for  his  race,  and  shape,  by 
force  or  terror,  the  free  spirits  of  others  after 
his  own  judgment  and  will. 

All  excellence,  whether  intellectual  or  moral, 
involves,  as  its  essential  elements,  freedom, 
energy,  and  moral  independence,  so  that  the 
invader  of  these,  whether  from  the  throne  or 
the  pulpit,  invades  the  most  sacred  interest 
of  the  human  race.  Intellectual  excellence 
implies  and  requires  these.  This  does  not 
consist  in  passive  assent  even  to  the  highest 
truths ;  or  in  the  most  extensive  stores  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  an  implicit  faith,  and 
lodged  in  the  inert  memory.  It  lies  in  force, 
freshness,  and  independence  of  thought ;  and 
is  most  conspicuously  manifested  by  him 
who,  loving  truth  supremely,  seeks  it  re- 
solutely, foIk>ws  the  light  without  fear, 
and  modifies  the  views  of  others  by  the 
patient,  strenuous  exercise  of  his  own  facul- 
ties. To  a  man  thus  intellectually  free,  truth 
is  not,  what  it  is  to  passive  multitudes,  a 
foreign  substance,  dormant,  lifeless,  fruitless, 
but  penetrating,  prolific,  fijU  of  vitality,  and 
ministering  to  the  health  and  expansion  of 
the  soul.  And  what  we  have  said  of  intel- 
lectual excellence  is  still  more  true  of  moral. 
This  has  its  foundation  and  root  in  freedom, 
and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  it  The 
very  idea  of  virtue  is,  that  it  is  a  free  act.  the 
produ<2l  or  result  of  the  mind's  self-detennin- 
ing  power.  It  is  not  good  feeling,  infused  by 
nature  or  caught  by  sympathy ;  nor  is  it  good 
conduct  into  which  we  fcAve  slidden  through 
imitation,  or  which  has  been  forced  upon  us 
by  another's  will  We  ourselves  are  its 
authors  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense.  We 
indeed  depend  on  God  for  virtue ;  for  our 
capacity  of  moral  action  is  wholly  his  gift 
and  Inspiration,  and  without  his  perpetual  aid 
this  capacity  would  avail  nothing.  But  his 
aid  is  not  compulsion.  He  respects,  He 
cannot  violate  that  moral  freedom  which  is 
his  richest  gift.  To  the  individual,  the 
decision  of  his  own  character  is  left.  He 
has  more  than  kingly  power  in  his  own  soul. 
Let  him  never  resign  it.  Let  none  dare  to 
interfere  with  it.  Anrtue  is  self-dominion,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  self-subjection 
to  the  principle  of  duty,  that  highest  ^w  in 
the  soul.  If  these  views  of  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence  be  just,  then  to  invade  men's 
freedom  is  to  aim  the  deadliest  blow  at  their 
honour  and  happiness ;  and  their  worst  foe 
is  be  who  fetters  their  reason,  who  makes  his 
will  their  law,  who  makes  them  tools,  echoes, 
copies  of  himself. 


Perhaps  it  may  t)e  objected  t6  the  fepresai- 
tation  of  virtue  as  consisting  in  self-dominion, 
that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  it  as  consisting 
in  obedience  to  God.  But  these  are  perfectly 
compatible  and  harmonious  views;  forgenuixM! 
obedience  to  God  is  the  free  choice  and  adop- 
tion of  a  law,  the  great  principles  of  which 
our  own  minds  approve,  and  our  own  con- 
sciences bind  on  us ;  which  is  not  an  arbitrary 
injunction,  but  an  emanation  and  expression 
of  the  Divine  Mind ;  and  which  is  intended 
throughout  to  give  energy,  digni^,  and  en- 
largement to  our  best  powers.  He,  and  he 
only,  obeys  God  virtuousljr  and  acceptably, 
who  reverences  right,  not  power;  who  has 
chosen  rectitude  as  his  supreme  rule;  who 
sees  and  reveres  in  God  the  fulness  and  bright- 
ness of  moral  excellence,  and  who  sees  in 
obedience  the  progress  and  perfection  of  his 
own  luiture.  That  subjection  to  the  Deity, 
which,  we  fear,  is  too  common,  in  which  tibe 
mind  surrenders  itself  to  mere  power  and 
will,  is  anything  but  virtue.  We  fear  that  it 
is  disloyalty  to  that  moral  principle  which  is 
ever  to  be  reverenced  as  God's  vicegerent  in 
the  rational  souL 

Perhaps  some  may  fear  that,  in  otxr  zeal 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
individual  mind,  we  unsettle  government,  and 
almost  imply  tliat  it  is  a  wrong.  Far  from 
it.  We  hold  government  to  be  an  essential 
means  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  educa- 
tion, and  would  strengthen  it  by  pointing  out 
its  legitimate  functions.  Go\'emment,  as  far 
as  it  is  rightftil,  is  the  guardian  and  friend 
of  freedom,  so  that  in  exalting  the  one  we 
enforce  the  other.  The  highest  aim  of  all 
authority  is  to  confer  hberty.  This  b  true  of 
domestic  rule.  The  great,  we  may  say  the 
single,  object  of  parental  government,  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  education,  k&  to  give  the 
child  the  fullest  use  of  his  own  powers ;  to 
give  him  inward  force;  to  train  him  up  to 
govern  himself.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  He  came,  indeed, 
to  rule  mankind ;  but  to  rule  them,  not  by 
arbitrary  statutes,  not  by  force  and  menace, 
not  by  mere  wiU,  but  by  setting  before  them, 
in  precept  and  life,  those  everlasting  rules  of 
rectitude  which  Heaven  obeys,  and  of  which 
every  soul  contains  the  living  germs.  He 
came  to  exert  a  moral  power ;  to  reign  by  the 
manifestation  of  celestial  virtues ;  to  awaken 
the  energy  of  holy  purpose  in  the  free  mind. 
He  came  to  publish  liberty  to  the  captives ;  to 
open  the  prison  door;  to  break  the  power  of 
the  passions;  to  break  the  yoke  of  a  oett- 
monial  religion  which  had  been  imposed  fti 
the  childh(K>d  of  the  race ;  to  exalt  us  ta  a 
manly  homage  and  obedience  of  our  CieAlor. 
Of  civil  government,  too.  the  great  endHtD 
secure  freedom.  Its  proper  and  hi|^itf 
fimction  is,  to  watch  over, the  liberties #f 
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each  and  all,  and  to  open  to  a  community  the 
widest  5eld  for  all  its  powers.  Its  very  chains 
and  prisons  have  the  general  freedom  for  their 
aim.  They  are  just,  only  when  used  to  curb 
oppression  and  wrong;  to  disarm  him  who 
has  a  tyrant's  heart,  if  not  a  tyrant's  power, 
who  wars  against  others'  rights,  who,  by 
invading  property  or  life,  would  substitute 
force  for  the  reign  of  equal  laws.  Freedom, 
we  repeat  it,  is  the  end  of  government.  To 
exalt  men  to  self-rule  is  the  end  of  all  other 
rule  ;  and  he  who  would  fasten  on  them  his 
arbitrary  will  is  their  worst  foe. 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guilt  of  the  love 
of  power  and  domhiion»  by  showing  the  ruin 
which  it  brings  on  the  mind,  by  enlai^ng  on 
the  preciousness  of  that  inward  freedom  which 
it  invades  and  destroys.  To  us,  this  view  is 
the  most  impressive ;  but  the  guilt  of  this 
passion  may  also  be  discerned,  and  by  some 
more  clearly,  in  its  outward  influences;  in 
the  desolation,  bloodshed,  and  woe  of  which 
it  is  the  perpetual  cause.  We  owe  to  it  almost 
all  the  miseries  of  war.  To  spread  the  sway 
of  one  or  a  few,  thousands  and  millions  have 
been  turned  into  machines  imder  the  name  of 
soldiers,  armed  Mrith  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, and  then  sent  to  reduce  others  to  their 
own  lot  by  fear  and  pain,  by  fire  and  sword, 
by  butchery  and  pillage.  And  is  it  light 
guilt  to  array  man  against  his  brother;  to 
make  murder  the  trade  of  thousands;  to 
drench  the  earth  with  human  blood;  to  turn 
it  into  a  desert ;  to  scatter  families  like  chaff; 
to  make  motherswidows,  and  children  orphans ; 
and  to  do  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
a  still  gloomier  desolation,  for  the  purpose  <^ 
subjugating  men's  souls,  turning  them  into 
base  parasites,  extorting  from  them  a  degrad- 
ing homage,  humbling  them  in  their  own  eves, 
and  breaking  them  to  servility  as  the  chief  duty 
of  life  ?  When  the  passion  for  power  suc- 
ceeds, as  it  generally  has  done,  in  establishing 
despotism,  it  seems  to  make  even  civilization 
a  doubtful  good.  Whilst  the  monarch  and 
his  court  are  abandoned  to  a  wasteful  luxury, 
the  peasantry,  rooted  to  the  soil  and  doomed 
to  a  perpetual  round  of  labours,  are  raised 
but  little  above  the  brute.  There  are  parts  of 
Europe,  Christian  Europe,  in  which  the  pea- 
sant, through  whose  sweat  kings  and  nobles 
not  in  plenty,  seems  to  enjoy  less,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  untamed  Indian  of  our  forests. 
Chained  to  one  spot,  living  on  the  cheapest 
vegetables,  sometimes  unable  to  buy  salt  to 
season  bis  coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never  tasting 
am'mal  food,  having  for  his  shelter  a  mud- 
walled  hut  floored  with  earth  or  stone,  and 
subjected  equally  with  the  brute  to  the  rule  of 
a  superior,  he  seems  to  us  to  partake  less  of 
animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  pleasures  than 
the  imt  wanderer  of  the  woods,  whose  steps 
T»  man  fettexs;  whose  wigwam  no  tyrant 


violates;  whose  chief  toil  is  hunting,  that 
noblest  of  sports ;  who  feasts  on  the  deer,  that 
most  luxurious  of  viands ;  to  whom  streams, 
as  well  as  woods,  pay  tribute;  whose  ad- 
venturous life  gives  sagacity;  and  in  whom 
peril  nourishes  courage  and  self-command. 
We  are  no  advocates  for  savage  life.  We 
know  that  its  boasted  f^-eedom  is  a  delusion. 
The  single  fact  that  human  nature  in  this  wild 
state  makes  no  progress,  is  proof  enough  that 
it  wants  true  liberty.  We  mean  only  to  say, 
that  man,  in  the  hands  of  despotism,  is  some- 
times degraded  below  the  savage;  that  it 
were  better  for  him  to  be  lawless,  than  to  live 
imder  lawless  sway. 

It  is  the  part  of  Christians  to  look  on  the 
passion  for  power  and  dominion  with  strong 
abhorrence ;  for  it  is  singularly  hostile  to  the 
genius  of  their  religion.  Jesus  Christ  always 
condemned  it.  One  of  the  striking  marks  of 
his  moral  greatness,  and  of  the  originality  of 
his  character,  was,  that  he  held  no  fellowship 
and  made  no  compromise  with  this  universal 
spirit  of  his  age,  but  withstood  it  in  every 
form.  He  found  the  Tews  intoxkating  them- 
selves with  dreams  of  empire.  Of  the  ptx>- 
phecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  most 
familiar  and  dear  to  them  were  those  which 
announced  him  as  a  conqueror,  and  which 
were  construed  by  their  worldhness  into  a 
promise  of  triumphs  to  the  people  from  whom 
he  was  to  spring.  Even  the  chosen  disciples 
of  Jesus  looked  to  him  for  this  good.  "  To 
sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,"  or.  in 
other  words,  to  hold  the  most  commanding 
station  in  his  kingdom,  was  not  only  their 
lurkwg  wish,  but  their  open  and  importunate 
request.  But  there  was  no  passion  on  which 
Jesus  frowned  more  severely  than  this.  He 
taught  that,  to  be  great  in  his  kingdom,  njen 
must  serve,  instead  of  rtiling,  their  brethren. 
He  placed  among  them  a  child  as  an  emblem 
of  the  humility  of  his  religion.  His  roost 
terrible  rebukes  fell  on  the  lordly,  aspiring 
Pharisee.  In  his  own  person,  be  was  mild 
and  condescending,  exacting  no  personal 
service,  living  with  his  disciples  as  a  friend, 
sharing  their  wants,  sleeping  in  their  fishing- 
boat,  and  even  washing  their  feet ;  and  in  all 
this  he  expressly  proposed  himself  to  them  as 
a  pattern,  knowing  well  that  the  last  triumph 
of^  dishiterestedness  is  to  forget  our  own 
superiority  in  our  sympathy,  solicitude,  ten- 
derness, respect,  and  self-denying  seal  for 
those  who  are  below  us.  We  cannot  indeed 
wonder  that  the  lust  of  power  should  be 
encountered  by  the  sternest  rebukes  and 
menace  of  Christianity,  because  it  wages 
open  war  with  the  great  end  of  this  religion, 
which  is  the  elevation  of  the  human  mind. 
No  corruption  of  this  religion  is  more  palpabki 
and  more  enormous  than  that  winch  turns  it 
into  an  instrument  of  dominion,  and  which 
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makes  it  teach  that  man's  primary  duty  is  to 
give  himself  a  passive  material  into  the  hands 
of  his  minister,  priest,  or  king. 

The  subject  which  we  now  discuss  is  one  in 
which  all  nations  have  an  interest,  and  espe- 
cially our  own ;  and  we  should  jfail  of  our 
main  purpose  were  we  not  to  lead  our 
readers  to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  The  passion 
for  ruling,  though  most  completely  developed 
in  despotisms^  is  confined  to  no  forms  of 
government.  It  is  the  chief  peril  of  free 
states,  the  natural  enemy  of  free  institutions. 
It  agitates  our  own  country,  and  still  throws 
an  uncertainty  over  the  great  experiment  we 
are  making  here  in  behalf  of  liberty.  We  will 
try,  then,  in  a  few  words,  to  expose  its  in- 
fluences and  dangers,  and  to  abate  that  zeal 
with  which  a  participation  in  office  and  power 
is  sought  among  ourselves. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  republican  institu- 
tions, that  whilst  they  compel  the  passion  for 
power  to  moderate  its  pretensions,  and  to 
satisfy  itself  with  more  limited  gratifications, 
they  tend  to  spread  it  more  widely  through 
the  community,  and  to  make  it  a  universal 
principle.  The  doors  of  office  being  open  to 
all,  crowds  bum  to  rush  in.  A  thousand 
hands  are  stretched  out  to  grasp  the  reins 
which  are  denied  to  none.  Perhaps,  in  this 
boasted  and  boasting  land  of  hberty,  not  a 
few.  if  called  to  state  the  chief  good  of  a 
republic,  would  place  it  in  this,  that  every 
man  is  eligible  to  every  office,  and  that  the 
highest  places  of  power  and  trust  are  prizes 
for  universal  competition.  The  superiority 
attributed  by  many  to  our  institutions  is.  not 
that  they  secure  the  greatest  freedom,  but  give 
every  man  a  chance  of  ruhng ;  not  that  they 
reduce  the  power  of  government  within  the 
nar^west  limits  which  the  safety  of  the  state 
admits,  but  throw  it  into  as  many  hands  as 
possible.  The  despot's  great  crime  is  thought 
to  be  that  he  keeps  the  delight  of  dominion 
to  himself,  that  he  makes  a  monopoly  of  it, 
whilst  our  more  generous  institutions,  by 
breaking  it  into  parcels,  and  inviting  the 
multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  spread  this  joy 
more  widely.  The  result  is,  that  polidctd 
ambition  infects  our  country,  and  generates  a 
feverish  restlessnesss  and  discontent,  which,  to 
the  monarchist,  may  seem  more  than  a  balance 
for  our  forms  of  hboty.  The  spirit  of  intrigue, 
which  in  absolute  governments  is  confined  to 
courts,  walks  abroad  through  the  land  ;  and 
as  iodiriduals  can  accomplish  no  political 
purpQMS  single-handed,  they  band  themselves 
into  parties,  ostensibly  framed  for  pubUc  ends, 
but  aiming  only  at  the  acquisition  of  power. 
The  nominal  sovereign,  that  is,  the  people, 
like  all  other  sovereigns,  is  courted  and 
flattered,  and  toki  that  it  .can  do  ik>  wrong. 
lU  pride  is  pampered,  iU  passions  inflamed, 
its  preiudices  made  inveterate.    Such  are  the 


processes  by  which  other  republics  have  been 
subverted,  and  he  mtist  be  blind  who  caimot 
trace  them  among  ourselves.  We  mean  not 
to  exaggerate  our  dangers.  We  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  improvements  of  sodety  oppose 
many  checks  to  the  love  of  ]x>wer.  But  every 
wise  man  who  sees  its  workings,  must  dread 
it  as  our  chief  foe. 

This  passion  derives  strength  and  vehe- 
mence in  our  country  from  the  common  idea 
that  political  power  is  the  highest  prise  which 
society  has  to  ofler.     We  know  not  a  more 
general  delusion,  nor  is  it  the  least  dangerous. 
Instilled  as  it  is  in  our  youth,  it  gives  infinite 
excitement  to  political  ambition.    It  turns  the 
active  talent  of  the  country  to  public  station 
as  the  supreme  good,  and  makes  it  restless, 
intriguing,  and  unprincipled.     It    calls  oat 
hosts  of  selfish  competitors  for  comparatively 
few  places,  and  encourages  a  bold,  unblush- 
ing pursuit  of  personal  elevation,  which  a  just 
moral  sense  and  self-respect  in  the  community 
would  frown  upon  and  cover  with  shame. 
This  prejudice  has  come  downfrompast  ages, 
and  is  one  of  their  worst  bequests.  To  govern 
others  has  always  been  thought  the  highest 
function  on  earth.     We  have  a  remar&ble 
proof  of  the  strength  and  pernicious  influence 
of  this  persuasion,  in  the  manner  in  which 
history  has  been  written.    Who  ^1  the  page 
of  history?    Political   and   military  Icskdeis, 
who  have  lived  for  one  end — to  subdue  and 
govern  their  fellow-beings.  These  occupy  the 
toregroimd,  and  the  people,  the  human  race, 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  are  almost 
lost  behind  their  masters.    The  proper  and 
noblest   object  of  history  is   to  record  the 
vicissitudes  of  society,  its  spirit  in  different 
ages,  the  causes  which  have  determined  its 
progress  and  decline,  and  especially  the  maai- 
festations  and  growth  of  its  highest  attributes 
and  interests,  oi  intelligence,  oi  the  religYous 
principle,  of  moral  sentiment,  of  the  el^ant 
and  useful  arts,  of  the  triumphs  of  man  over 
nature  and  himself.   Instead  of  this,  we  have 
records  of  men  in  power,  often  weak,  oftetier 
wicked,  who  did  httle  or  nothing  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  age,  who  were  in  no  sense 
its  representatives,  whom  the  accident  of  birth 
perhaps  raised  to  influence.    We  have  the 
c^uarrels  of  courtiers,  the  intrigues  of  cabfootSt 
sieges  and  battles,  royal  births  and  deaths,  and 
the  secrets  of  apalaoe,  that  sink  of  lewdnessAUd 
corruption.    These  are  the  staples  of  bisK^y. 
The  inventions  of  printing,  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  mariner's  compass,  were  too  meaa 
affairs  for  history  to  trace.    She  was  bowing 
before  kings  and  warriors,    ^le  had  voIubm 
for  the  plots  and  quarrds  of  L^ce9t«r  «ad 
Essex  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bvH  oot  fi 
page  for  Shakspeare;  and  if  Baoon  bad  »ol 
filled  an  office,  she  would  hardly  1 
corded  his  name,  in  her  anxiety  to  ] 
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the  deeds  and  s^ngs  of  that  Solomon  of  his 
age,  James  the  First. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  impor- 
tance which  is  attached  to  rulers  and  govern- 
ment, as  a  prejudice;  and  we  think  that 
something  may  be  done  towards  abating  the 
passion  for  power  by  placing  this  thought  in 
a  clearer  light.  It  seems  to  us  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  show,  that  to  govern  men  is  not  as  high 
a  sphere  of  action  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  that  those  who  have  obtained  this 
dignity  have  usurped  a  place  beyond  their 
due  in  history  and  men's  minds.  We  appre- 
hend, indeed,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  this 
opinion;  that  a  change'of  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject has  commenced  and  must  go  on ;  that  men 
are  learning  that  there  are  higher  sources  of 
happiness  and  more  important  agents  in  human 
affairs  than  political  rule.  It  is  one  mark 
of  the  progress  of  society  that  it  brings  down 
the  public  man  and  raises  the  private  one. 
It  throws  power  into  the  hands  of  untitled 
individuals,  and  spreads  it  through  all  orders 
of  the  community.  It  multiplies  and  distri- 
butes fredy  means  of  extensive  influence,  and 
opens  new  channels  by  which  the  gifted  mind, 
in  whatever  rank  or  condition,  may  communi- 
cate itself  £ar  and  wide.  Through  the  diffusion 
of  education  and  printing,  a  private  man  may 
BOW  speak  to  multitudes,  incomparably  more 
numerous  than  ancient  or  modem  eloquence 
ever  electrified  in  the  popular  assembly  or  the 
hall  of  legislation.  By  these  instruments 
Truth  is  asserting  her  sovereignty  over  nations, 
without  the  help  of  rank,  office,  or  sword ; 
and  her  faithful  ministers  will  become  more 
aiid  more  the  lawgivers  of  the  world. 

We  mean  not  to  deny,  we  steadily  affirm, 
that  government  is  a  great  good,  and  essen- 
tial to  human  happiness;  but  it  does  its  good 
ohidiy  by  a  n^;ative  influence,  by  repress- 
ing injustice  and  crime,  by  securing  property 
from  invasion,  and  thus  removing  obstruc- 
tions to  the  free  exerdse  of  human  powers. 
It  confers  little  positive  boiefit.  Its  office 
is  not  to  confer  happiness,  but  to  give  men 
opportunity  to  work  out  hairiness  tor  them- 
selves. Government  resembles  the  wall  which 
sunoonds  our  lands;  a  needful  protection, 
hot  rearing  no  harvests,  ripening  no  fruits. 
It  is  the  iBcHvidual  who  must  choose  whether 
the  enck>5ure*shall  be  a  paradise  or  a  waste. 
How  Httle  positive  good  can  cfovemment  con- 
fer I  It  does  not  till  our  nelds,  buiM  our 
houses,  weave  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our 
famibes,  give  disinterestedness  to  the  heart, 
or  eneigy  to  the  intellect  and  will.  All  our 
great  interests  are  left  to  oinselves;  and 
govemmeots,  when  they  have  interfered  with 
tbem,  have  obstructed  much  more  than  ad- 
raneed  them.  For  example,  they  have  taken 
rdigion  into  their  keeping  only  to  disfigure 
it    So  sdncation,  in  their  hands,  has  gene- 


rally become  a  propagator  of  servile  maxims, 
and  an  upholder  of  antiquated  errors.  In 
like  manner  they  have  paralyzed  trade  by 
their  nursing  care,  and  multiplied  poverty 
by  expedients  for  its  relief.  Government  has 
almost  always  been  a  barrier  against  which 
intellect  has  had  to  struggle ;  and  society  has 
made  its  chief  progress  by  the  minds  of  pri- 
vate individuals  who  have  outstripped  their 
rulers,  and  gradually  shamed  them  into  truth 
and  wisdom. 

Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  great  in- 
terests of  a  community,  including  all  others, 
and  worth  all  others ;  and  the  noblest  agency 
is  that  by  which  they  are  advanced.  Now, 
we  apprehend  that  politwal  power  is  not  the 
most  effectual  instrument  for  their  promotion, 
and  accordingly  we  doubt  whether  govern- 
ment is  the  oxUy  or  highest  sphere  for  superior 
minds.  Virtue,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot 
be  a  product  of  what  may  be  called  the  direct 
operation  of  government ;  that  is,  of  legisla- 
tion. Laws  may  repress  crime.  Their  office 
is  to  erect  prUons  for  violence  and  fraud.  But 
moral  and  religious  worth ,  dignity  of  character, 
loftiness  of  sentiment,  all  that  makes  man  a 
blessing  to  himself  and  society,  lies  beyond 
their  province.  Virtue  Is  of  the  soul,  where 
lavirs  cannot  penetrate.  Excellence  is  some- 
thing too  refined,  spiritual,  celestial,  to  be 
produced  by  the  coarse  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. Human  legislation  addr^ses  itself  to 
self-love,  and  works  by  outward  force.  Its 
chief  instrument  is  punishment.  It  cannot 
touch  the  springs  of  virtuous  feelings,  of 
great  and  good  deeds.  Accordingly,  rulers, 
with  all  their  imagined  omnipotence,  do  not 
dream  of  enjoining  by  statute,  philanthropy, 
gratitude,  devout  sentiment,  magnanimity, 
and  purity  of  thought.  Virtue  is  too  high  a 
concern  for  government.  It  is  an  inspiration 
of  God,  not  a  creature  of  law;  and  the  agents 
whom  God  chiefly  honours  in  its  promotion 
are  those  who,  through  experience  as  well  as 
meditation,  have  risen  to  generous  concep- 
tioos  of  it,  and  who  show  it  forth,  not  in 
empty  eulogies,  but  In  the  language  of  deep 
conviction  and  in  lives  of  purity. 

Government,  then,  does  little  to  advance 
the  chief  interest  of  human  nature  by  its 
direct  agencv ;  and  what  shall  we  say  of  its 
indirect  r  Here  we  wish  not  to  offend,  but 
we  must  be  allowed  to  use  that  plainness  of 
speech  which  becomes  Christians  and  free- 
men. We  do  fear,  then,  that  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  government  is  on  the  whole  adverse 
to  virtue ;  and,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  speak 
of  other  countries,  or  of  different  pobtical  in- 
stitutions from  our  own.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  what  all  around  us  would  echo,  that 
monarchy  corrupts  a  state,  that  the  air  of 
a  court  reeks  with  infectk>n,  and  taints  the 
higher  classes  with  a  licentiousness  which 
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descends  to  their  inferiors.  We  speak  of 
goverament  at  home ;  and  we  ask  wise  men 
to  say  whether  it  ministers  most  to  vice  or 
virtue.  We  fear  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
political  power  is  of  corrupting  tendency; 
and  that,  generally  speaking,  public  men  are 
not  the  most  effectual  teachers  of  truth,  dis- 
interestedness, and  incorruptible  integrity  to 
the  people.  An  error  prevails  in  relation  to 
political  concerns  which  necessarily  makes 
civil  institutions  demoralizing.  It  is  deeply 
rooted— the  growth  of  ages.  We  refer  to  the 
belief  that  public  men  are  absolved  in  a  mea- 
sure from  the  everlasting  and  immutable  obli- 
gations of  morality ;  that  political  power  is  a 
prize  which  justifies  arts  and  compliances  that 
would  bo  scorned  in  private  life;  that  manage- 
ment, intrigue,  hollow  pretensions,  and  ap- 
peals to  base  passions  deser\-e  slight  rebuke 
when  employed  to  compass  political  ends. 
Accordingly,  the  laws  of  truth,  justice,  and 
philanthropy  have  seldom  been  applied  to 
public  as  to  private  concerns.  Even  those 
mdividuals  wno  have  come  to  frown  indig- 
nantly on  the  machinations,  the  office-seeking, 
and  the  sacrifices  to  popularity,  which  dis- 
grace our  internal  condition,  are  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  a  crooked  or  ungenerous  policy 
towards  foreign  nations,  by  which  great  ad- 
vantages may  accrue  to  their  own  coimtry. 
Now  the  great  truth,  on  which  the  cause  of 
virtue  rests  is,  that,  rectitude  is  an  eternal, 
unalterable,  and  universal  law,  binding  at 
once  heaven  and  earth,  the  perfection  of  God's 
character,  and  the  harmony  and  happiness  of 
the  rational  creation;  and  in  proportion  as 
political  institutions  unsettle  this  great  convic- 
tion,— in  proportion  as  they  teach  that  truth, 
justice,  and  philanthropy  are  local,  partial 
obligations,  claiming  homage  from  the  weak, 
but  shrinking  before  the  powerful, — in  pro- 
portion as  they  thus  insult  the  awful  and  in- 
violable majesty  of  the  Eternal  Law, — in  the 
same  proportion  they  undermine  the  very 
foundation  of  a  people's  virtue. 

In  regard  to  the  other  great  interest  of  the 
community,  itsintelligence,  government  may  do 
much  good  by  a  direct  influence;  that  is,  by  in- 
stituting schools  or  appropriating  revenue  for 
the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes.  Whether 
it  would  do  wisely  in  assuming  to  itself,  or  in 
taking  from  individuals  the  provision  and  care 
of  higher  literary  institutions,  is  a  cjuesdon 
not  easily  determined.  But  no  one  will  doubt 
that  it  is  a  noble  function  to  assist  and  develop 
the  intellect  in  those  classes  of  the  community 
whose  hard  condition  exposes  them  to  a  merely 
animal  existence.  Still,  the  agency  of  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  knowledge  is  necessarily 
superficial  and  narrow.  The  great  sources  of 
intellectual  power  and  progress  to  a  people 
•^  its  strong  and  original  thinkers,  be  they 
id  where  they  may,    Qovemm^nt  cannot, 


and  does  not,  extend  the  botinds  of  know- 
ledge ;  cannot  make  experiments  in  the  labo- 
ratory, explore  the  lau-s  of  animal  or  vege- 
table nature,  or  establish  the  principles  of 
criticism,  morals,  and  religion.  The  energy 
which  is  to  carry  forward  the  intellect  of  a 
people  belonp  chiefly  to  private  individuals, 
who  devote  themselves  to  lonely  thought,  who 
worship  truth,  who  originate  the  views  de- 
manded by  their  age,  who  help  us  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  established  prejudices,  who 
improve  old  modes  of  education  or  invent 
better.  It  is  true  that  great  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  may,  and  often  do,  contribute  much  to 
the  growth  of  a  nation's  mind.  But  it  too 
often  happens  that  their  station  obstructs 
rather  than  aids  their  usefulness.  Their  con- 
nection with  a  party,  and  the  habit  of  viewing 
subjects  in  reference  to  personal  ag:gTaDdize- 
ment,  too  often  obscure  the  noblest  intellects, 
and  convert  into  patrons  of  narrow  views  and 
temporary  interests  those  who,  in  other  condi- 
tions, would  have  been  the  lights  of  their  age, 
and  the  propagators  of  everlasting  truth.— 
From  these  views  of  the  limited  influence  of 
government  on  the  most  precious  interests  of 
society,  we  learn  that  political  power  is  not 
the  noblest  power,  and  that,  in  the  progress  of 
intelligence,  it  will  cease  to  be  coveted  as  the 
chief  and  most  honourable  distinctioa  on 
earth. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  that 
interest  over  which  government  is  expected 
chiefly  to  watch,  and  on  which  it  is  most  com- 
petent to  act  with  power,  we  shall  not  arrive 
at  a  result  very  dinerent  from  what  we  hate 
just  expressed.  We  refer  to  propertr  or 
wealth.  That  the  influence  of  political  in- 
stitutions on  this  great  concern  is  important, 
inestimable,  we  mean  not  to  denv.  But,  as 
we  have  already  suggested,  it  is  cniefl/  nega- 
tive. Government  eiuiches  a  people  by  re- 
moving obstructions  to  their  powers,  by 
defending  them  from  wrong,  and  thus  giving 
them  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves. 
Government  is  not  the  spring  of  the  wealth 
of  nations,  but  their  own  sagacity,  indnstxy, 
enterprise,  and  force  of  character.  To  fccve 
a  people  to  themselves  is  generally  the  best 
service  their  rulers  can  r^der.  Time  was 
when  sovereigns  flxed  prices  and  wa^es, 
regulated  industry  and  expenfe,  and  imr 
gined  that  a  nation  would  starve  and  peiish 
if  it  were  not  guided  and  guarded  Itte  «B 
infant.  But  we  have  learned  that  men  cs 
their  own  best  guardians,  that  propeitj  is 
safest  under  its  owner's  care,  and  that,  geoe* 
rally  spealung,  even  great  enterprises  can 
better  be  accomplished  by  the  voluntacy  asso> 
ciation  of  individuals  than  by  the  ^tate.  In- 
deed, we  are  met  at  every  stage  of  this 
discussion  by  the  truth,  that  political  power 
is  A  weak  engine  compared  with  individt^l 
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intelligence,  virtue,  and  effort ;  and  we  are 
tlie  more  anxious  to  enforce  this  truth,  be- 
cause, through  an  extravagant  estimate  of 
government,  men  are  apt  to  expect  from  it 
what  they  must  do  for  themselves,  and  to 
throw  upon  it  the  blame  which  belongs  to 
their  own  feebleness  and  improvidence.  The 
great  hope  of  society  is  individual  character. 
Civilization  and  ]x>litical  institutions  are 
themselves  sources  of  not  a  few  evils,  which 
nothing  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  energy 
of  the  private  citizen  can  avert  or  relieve. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  monstrous  in- 
equalities of  property,  the  sad  contrasts  of 
condition,  which  disfigure  a  large  city ;  which 
laws  create  and  cannot  remove;  which  can 
only  be  mitigated  and  diminished  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  moral  restraint  in  the  poorer  classes, 
and  by  a  wise  beneficence  in  the  rich.  The 
great  lesson  for  men  to  learn  is,  that  their 
happiness  is  in  their  own  hands  ;  that  it  is  to 
be  wrought  out  by  their  own  faithfulness  to 
God  and  conscience ;  that  no  outward  insti- 
tutions can  supply  the  place  of  inward  prin- 
ciple, of  roorsd  energy,  whilst  this  can  go  far 
to  supply  the  place  of  almost  every  outward 
aid. 

Our  remarks  will  show  that  our  estimate  of 
political  institutions  is  more  moderate  than 
the  prevalent  one,  and  that  we  regard  the 
power,  for  which  ambition  has  woven  so 
many  plots  and  shed  so  much  blood,  as  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  more  and  more  narrow 
space  among  the  means  of  usefulness  and 
distinction.  There  is,  however,  one  branch 
of  government  which  we  hold  in  high  vene- 
ration, which  we  account  an  unspeakable 
blessing,  and  which,  for  the  world,  we  would 
not  say  a  word  to  disparage  ;  and  we  are  the 
more  (Usposed  to  speak  of  it  because  its  rela- 
tive importance  seems  to  us  little  understood. 
We  refer  to  the  Judiciary,  a  department 
worth  all  others  in  the  state.  Whilst  poli- 
ticians expend  their  zeal  on  transient  interests, 
which  perhaps  derive  their  chief  importance 
from  their  connection  with  a  party,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  Judge  to  apply  those  solemn 
and  universal  laws  o«  rectitude  on  which  the 
security,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state  essentially  depend.  From 
his  tribunal,  as  from  a  sacred  oradc,  go  forth 
the  responses  of  justice.  To  us,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  institu- 
tions so  interesting  and  imposing  as  this 
impartial  and  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  moral  legislation.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  this  country,  where  the 
Judge,  without  a  guard,  without  a  soldier, 
without  pomp,  decides  upon  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  citizen,  trusting  chiefly  to 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community  for 


the  execution  of  his  decrees,  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  encouraging  aspect  under  which 
our  government  can  be  viewed.  We  repeat 
it,  there  is  nothing  in  public  affairs  so 
venerable  as  the  voice  of  Justice,  speaking 
through  her  delegated  ministers,  reaching  and 
subduing  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  setting 
a  defence  around  the  splendid  mansion  of 
wealth  and  the  lowly  hut  of  poverty,  repressing 
wrong,  vindicating  innocence,  humbling  the 
oppressor,  and  publishing  the  rights  of  human 
nature  to  every  human  being.  We  confess 
that  we  often  turn  with  pain  and  humiliation 
from  the  hall  of  Congress,  where  we  see  the 
legislator  forgetting  the  majesty  of  his  func- 
tion, forgetting  his  relation  to  a  vast  and 
growing  community,  and  sacrificing  to  his 
party  or  to  himself  the  public  weal ;  and  it 
comforts  us  to  turn  to  tne  court  of  justice, 
where  the  dispenser  of  the  laws,  shutting  his 
ear  against  all  solicitations  of  friendship  or 
interest,  dissolving  for  a  time  every  private  tie, 
forgetting  public  opinion,  and  withstanding 
public  feeling,  asks  only  what  is  right.  To 
our  courts,  the  resorts  and  refuge  of  weakness 
and  innocence,  we  look  with  nope  and  joy. 
We  boast,  with  a  virtuous  pride,  that  no 
breath  of  corruption  has  as  yet  tainted  their 
pure  air.  To  this  department  of  government 
we  cannot  ascribe  too  much  importance. 
Over  this  we  cannot  watch  too  jealously. 
Every  encroachment  on  its  independence  we 
should  resent,  and  repel,  as  the  chief  wrong 
our  country  can  sustain.  Woe,  woe  to  the 
impious  hand  which  would  shake  this  most 
sacred  and  precious  column  of  the  social 
edifice. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  sub- 
mitted to  our  readers,  we  have  treated  of 
great  topics,  if  not  worthily,  yet,  we  trust, 
with  a  pur^  purpose.  We  have  aimed  to  ex- 
pose the  passion  for  dominion,  the  desire  of 
ruling  mankind.  We  have  laboured  to  show 
the  superiority  of  moral  power  apd  influence 
to  that  sway  which  has  lor  ages  been  seized 
with  eager  and  bloody  hands.  We  have 
laboured  to  hold  up  to  unmeasured  reproba- 
tion him  who  would  establish  an  empire  of 
brute  force  o\'cr  rational  beings.  We  have 
laboured  to  hold  forth,  as  the  enemv  of  his 
race,  the  man  who,  in  any  way,  would  fetter 
the  human  mind,  and  subject  other  wills  to 
his  own.  In  a  word,  we  have  desired  to 
awaken  others  and  ourselves  to  a  just  self- 
reverence,  to  the  free  use  and  expansion  of  our 
highest  powers,  and  especially  to  that  moral 
force,  that  energy  of  holy,  virtuous  purpose, 
without  which  we  are  slaves  amidst  the  freest 
institutions.  Better  gif^s  than  these  we  can- 
not supplicate  from  God ;  nor  can  we  conse> 
crate  our  lives  to  nobler  acqubitions. 
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"A  TlreatiM  on  Cbristfon  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Scriptnres  alone."  By  John  Miltoau  Translated 
from  the  original  by  ChaHes  R.  Sumner.  M.A.,  Librarian 
and  Historiographer  to  His  Majesty,  and  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  From  the  London  Edition.  Boston,  1815. 
a  vols.  8vo!j 

The  discovery  of  a  work  of  Milton,  unknown 
to  his  own  times,  is  an  important  event  in 
literary  history.  The  consideration  that  we 
of  this  age  are  the  first  readers  of  this 
Treatise  naturally  heightens  our  interest  in 
it ;  for  we  seem  in  this  way  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  author,  and  to  sustain  the  same 
|Ution  which  his  contemporaries  bore  to  his 
The  work  opens  with  a  salutation, 
which7  from  any  other  man,  might  be 
chargeable  with  inflation ;  but  which  we  feel 
to  be  the  natural  and  appropriate  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  Milton.  Endowed  with  gifts 
of  the  soul  which  have  been  imparted  to  few 
of  our  race,  and  conscious  of  having  conse- 
crated  them  through  life  to  God  and  mankind, 
he  rose  without  effort  or  afiectation  to  the 
style  of  an  Apostle  ;— "  John  Milton,  to 
ALL  THE  Churches  op  Christ,  and  to 

ALL  who  profess  THE  CHRISTIAN  FaITH 
throughout  the  world,  PEACE,  AND 
THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  TRUTH,  AND 
ETERNAL  SALVATION  IN  GOD  THE  FATHER, 

AND  IN  OUR  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Otu" 
ears  are  the  first  to  hear  this  benediction,  and 
it  seems  not  so  much  to  be  borne  to  us  from 
a  distant  age,  as  to  come  immediately  from 
the  sainted  spirit  by  which  it  was  indited. 

Without  meanmg  to  disparage  the  ••  Trea- 
tise on  Christian  Doctrine,  we  may  say  that 
it  owes  verr  much  of  the  attention  which  it 
has  exdtea  to  the  fame  of  its  author.  We 
value  it  chiefly  as  showing  us  the  mind  of 
Milton  on  that  subject  which,  above  all 
others,  presses  upon  men  of  thought  and 
sensibility.  We  want  to  know  in  what  con- 
clusions such  a  man  rested  after  a  life  of 
extensive  and  profound  research,  of  magnani- 
mous efforts  for  freedom  and  his  country,  and 
of  conununion with  the mostgifted  minds  of 
his  own  and  former  times.  The  bode  derives 
its  chief  interest  from  its  author,  and  accord- 
ingly there  seems  to  be  a  propriety  in 
introducing  our  remarks  upon  it  with  some 
notice  of  the  character  of  Milton.  We  are 
not  sure  that  we  could  have  abstained  from 
this  sub}ect,  even  if  we  had  not  been  able  to 
offer  so  good  an  apology  for  attempting  it. 
The  intellectual  and  moral  qtialities  of  a  great 
man  are  attractions  not  easily  withstood;  and 
we  can  hardly  serve  others  or  ourselves  more 


than  by  recalling  to  him  the  attention  which 
is  scattered  among  inferior  topics. 

In  speaking  of  the  imtell^ctmal  qualities 
of  Milton,  we  may  begin  with  observing  that 
the  very  splendour  of  his  poetic  fame  has 
tended  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  extent  of 
his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  enei^es  and 
attainments.  To  many  he  seems  only  a  poet, 
when  in  truth  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  a 
man  of  vast  comp>ass  of  thought,  imbued 
thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modem 
learning,  and  able  to  master,  to  mould,  to 
impregnate  with  his  own  intellectual  power, 
his  great  and  various  acquisitions.  He  had 
not  learned  the  superfidal  doctrine  of  a  later 
day,  that  poetry  flourishes  most  in  an  unctil- 
tivated  soil,  and  that  imaginatk>n  slu43cs  itt 
brightest  visions  from  the  mists  of  a  supersti- 
tious age;  and  he  had  no  dread  of  acctuau- 
lating  knowledge,  lest  it  should  oppress  and 
smother  his  genius.  He  was  conscious  ol 
that  vdthin  him  which  could  quicken  aU 
knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and  might ; 
which  could  give  freshness  to  old  truths  and 
harmony  to  discordant  thoughts ;  which  oooki 
bind  together  by  living  ties  and  m3rsterioiis 
affinities  the  most  remote  discoveries,  and 
rear  fabrics  of  gtory  and  beauty  firom  the 
rude  materials  which  other  minds  had  col- 
lected. Milton  had  that  universahty  which 
marks  the  highest  order  of  intellect  Tbo«^h 
accustomed  almost  from  infancy  to  drink  at 
the  fountains  of  classical  literature,  he  had 
nothing  of  the  pedantry  and  £uddiousne» 
which  disdain  all  other  draughts.  His  bealihr 
mind  delighted  in  genius,  on  whatever  soiC 
or  in  whatever  age,  it  burst  forth  and  poured 
out  its  fuhiess.  He  understood  too  i»eU  the 
rights,  and  dignity,  and  pride  oC  creative 
imagination,  to  lay  on  it  the  ktws  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  school.  Pamassos  was  not 
to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of  gen^os.  He 
felt  that  poetry  was  as  a  univenai  presence. 
Great  minds  were  everywhere  his  kindred. 
He  felt  the  enchantment  of  Oriental  fictksa. 
surrendered  himself  to  the  strange  oneatioBS 
of  "Araby  the  Blest,"  and  deli|bted  stfll 
more  m  the  romantk:  spirit  of  duvaliy,  voA 
in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  whkk  it  was  en^ 
bodied.  Accordingly  his  poetiy  reminds  us 
of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own  bound- 
lessness contributions  from  all  regions  uodsr 
heaven.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  departraeai 
of  imagination  that  his  acquisitions  wem 
vast.  He  travelled  over  the  whole  field  «i 
knowledge,  as  far  as  it  had  then  been  explored. 
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Hit  Tarious  philological  attainments  were  used 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  wisdom  stored 
in  all  countries  where  the  intellect  had  been 
cultivated.  The  natural  philosophy,  meta- 
physics, ethics,  history,  theolo^.  and  poli- 
tical science,  of  his  own  and  former  times, 
were  famiUar  to  him.  Never  was  there  a 
more  unconfined  mind;  and  we  would  dte 
Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  the  benefits 
of  that  uniTersal  culture  of  intellect  which 
forms  one  distinction  of  our  times,  but  which 
some  dread  as  unfriendly  to  original  thought. 
Let  such  •remember  that  mind  is  in  its  own 
nature  dl£^ve.  Its  object  is  the  univene, 
which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  together  by 
infinite  connections  and  correspondences ; 
and  accordingly  its  natural  progress  is  from 
one  to  another  field  of  thought ;  and  wher- 
ever original  power,  creative  genius  exists, 
the  mind,  far  from  being  distracted  or 
oppressed  hy  the  variety  of  its  acquisitions, 
will  see  more  and  more  common  bearings 
and  hidden  and  beautiful  analogies  in  all  the 
objects  of  knowledge,  will  see  mutual  light 
shed  from  truth  to  truth,  and  will  compel,  as 
with  a  kingly  power,  whatever  it  understands, 
to  yield  sotne  tribute  of  proof,  or  illustra- 
tion, or  splendour,  to  whatever  topic  it  would 
unfold. 

Milton's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetry, 
and  to  this  we  naturally  give  our  flrst>tten- 
tion.  By  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  poetry  as  light  reading,  Milton's  eminence 
in  this  sphere  may  be  considered  only  as 
giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the  contri- 
butors to  public  amusement.  Not  so  thought 
Milton.  Of  all  God's  gifu  of  intellect,  he 
esteemed  poetical  genius  the  most  transcen- 
dent. He  esteemed  it  in  hhnself  as  a  kind 
of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with 
sone&ing  of  the  conscious  dimity  of  a  pro- 
phet. ^Ve  aflree  with  Milton  m  his  estimate 
of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  divinest  of  all 
arts;  for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of 
that  pnindple  or  sentiment  which  is  deepest 
and  sublimest  in  human  nature;  we  mean,  of 
that  thirst  or  aspimtion  to  which  no  mind  is 
wholly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
k>velier.  something  more  powerful,  k>fty,  and 
thriUfaig,  than  ordinary  and  real  life  affords. 
No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Chris- 
tiaas  than  that  of  man's  immortaUty ;  but  it 
is  not  so  geaerally  understood  that  the  germs 
or  principles  of  his  whole  future  being  are 
iMW  wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  as  the  rudiments 
of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed.  As  a  neces- 
sary result  of  this  constitution,  the  soul,  pos- 
sessed and  moved  by  these  mighty  though 
infant  energies,  is  perpetually  stretching  be- 
yond what  is  present  and  visible,  struggling 
against  the  bounds  of  its  earthly  prison-house, 
and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  imagining  of 
imociii  ax>d  ideal  being.    This  view  of  our 


nature,  which  has  never  been  fUly  developed, 
and  which  goes  farther  towards  explaining 
the  contradictions  of  human  life  than  all 
others,  carries  us  to  the  very  foundation  and 
sources  of  poetry.  He  who  cannot  interpret 
by  his  own  consciousness  what  we  now  have 
said,  wants  the  true  key  to  works  of  genius. 
He  has  not  penetrated  those  secret  recesses 
of  the  soul  where  poetry  is  bom  and  nourished, 
and  inhales  immortal  vigour,  and  wings  her- 
self for  her  heavenward  flight.  In  an  intel- 
lectual nature,  framed  for  progress  and  for 
higher  modes  of  being,  there  must  be  creative 
energies,  powers  of  original  and  ever-growing 
thought;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in  which 
these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is 
the  glorious  prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it 
*•  makes  all  things  new"  for  the  gratification 
of  a  divine  instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  ele- 
ments in  what  it  actually  sees  and  experiences, 
in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  ;  but  it  com- 
bines and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and 
according  to  new  affinities;  breaks  down,  if 
we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds  of 
nature ;  imparts  to  material  objects  life,  and 
sentiment,  and  emotion,  and  invests  the  mind 
with  the  powers  and  splendours  of  the  out- 
ward creation ;  describes  the  surrounding 
universe  in  the  colours  which  the  passions 
throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  soul  m  those 
modes  of  repose  or  agitation,  of  tenderness 
or  sublime  emotion,  which  manifest  its  thirst 
for  a  more  powerful  and  joyful  existence.  To 
a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  character,  the 
mind  may  seem  lawless  in  these  workings; 
but  it  observes  higher  laws  than  it  trans- 
gresses—the  laws  of  the  immortal  intellect; 
it  is  trying  and  developing  its  best  faculties; 
and  in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or  in 
the  emotions  which  it  awakens,  anticipates 
those  states  of  progressive  power,  splendour, 
beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it  was 
created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far 
from  injurin?  soaety,  is  one  of  the  great  in- 
struments of  its  refinement  and  exaltation. 
It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary  life,  gives  it 
a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and  awakens 
the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what  is 
ptve  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest 
efforts,  it  has  the  same  tendency  and  aim  with 
Christianity;  that  is,  to  spiritualize  our  nature. 
True,  poetry  has  been  made  the  instrument  of 
vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions  ;  but,  when 
genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts 
with  much  of  its  power;  and,  even  when 
poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  mis- 
anthropy, she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true 
vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of 
tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happiness, 
sympathies  with  suffering  virtue,  bursts  of 
scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hoUowness  of  the 
world,  passages  true  to  our  moral  nature, 
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often  escape  in  an  immoral  worlc,  and  show 
us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gtfted  spirit  to  divorce 
itself  wholly  from  what  is  good.  Poetry  has 
a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections.  It 
delights  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
outward  creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed 
portrays,  with  terrible  energy,  the  excesses  of 
the  passions;  but  they  are  passions  which 
show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of 
power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a 
deep  though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its 
great  tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the 
mind  beyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty, 
weary  walks  of  ordinary  life  ;  to  lift  it  into  a 
purer  element ;  and  to  breathe  into  it  more 
profound  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals 
to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the 
freshness  of  early  feeling,  revives  the  relish  of 
simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  en- 
thusiasm which  warmed  the  spring-time  of 
our  being,  refines  youthful  love,  strengthens 
our  interest  in  human  natiu^  by  vivid  deli- 
neations of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings, 
spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  classes  of 
society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  >vith  universal 
being,  and,  through  the  brightness  of  its 
prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on 
the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry 
that  it  p^ves  wrong  views  and  excites  false 
expectations  of  life,  peoples  the  mind  with 
shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up  ima- 
gination on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.  That  there 
is  a  wisdom  against  which  poetry  wars — the 
wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes  physical 
comfort  and  gratification  the  supreme  good, 
and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life— we  do 
not  deny;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service 
which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  re- 
deems them  from  the  thraldom  of  this  earth- 
bom  prudence.  But,  passing  over  this  topic, 
we  would  observe  that  the  complaint  against 
poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  decep- 
tion, is  in  the  main  groundless.  In  many 
poems  there  is  more  of  truth  than  in  many 
histories  and  philosophic  theories.  The  fic- 
tions of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the 
sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes  often  open 
new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw  new  light 
on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In  poetry, 
when  the  letter  is  falsehood,  the  spirit  is  often 
profoundest  wisdom.  And,  if  truth  thus 
dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  the  poet, 
much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  deli- 
neations of  life ;  for  the  present  life,  which 
is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind, 
abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is 
the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this 
divine  element  among  the  grosser  labours 
and  pleasures  of  our  eartlily  being.  The  pre- 
sent life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame, 
and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye  it  atx}unds 
in  the  poetic.    The  affections,  which  spread 


beyond  ourselves  and  stretch  Us  into  fotn- 
rity ;  the  workings  of  mighty  passions,  m-hicfa 
seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  super- 
human energy;  the  innocent  and  iirepnessible 
joy  of  infancy;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy, 
and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbings 
of  the  heart,  when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and 
dreams  of  a  happiness  too  vast  for  earth  ; 
woman,  with  her  beauhr,  and  grace,  and 
gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth 
of  affection,  and  blushes  of  puritv,  atmi  the 
tones  and  looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart 
can  inspire; — these  are  all  poetical.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  wbtdi 
does  not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  con- 
centrates, as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence, 
arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragrance, 
brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and 
prolongs  its  more  refined  bat  evanescent 
joys.  And  in  this  he  does  well;  for  it  is 
good  to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped 
by  cares  for  subsistence  and  physical  gratifi* 
cations,  but  admits,  in  measises  whicn  may 
be  indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and  de- 
lights worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  pofwer 
of  poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  hap* 
piness,  is  more  and  more  needed  as  society 
advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  heartless  and  artifidal 
manners,  which  make  dvilixation  so  tame 
and  uninteresting.  It  is  needed  to  couih 
teract  the  tendency  of  physical  scieoce, 
which,  being  now  sought,  not  as  fonaeriy. 
for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for  nmht- 
plying  bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new  de- 
velopment of  imagination,  taste,  and  poetry, 
to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into  an  earthly, 
material,  Epicurean  life.— Our  remarks  in 
vindication  of  poetry  have  extended  beyond 
our  original  design.  They  have  had  a  higher 
aim  than  to  assert  the  dignity  of  Milton  «s 
a  poet,  and  that  is,  to  endoir  and  reoon>> 
mend  this  divine  art  to  all  who  reverence 
and  would  cultivate  and  refine  their  natuie. 

In  delineating  Milton's  character  as  %.po^ 
we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  looking  far  for 
its  distinguishing  attributes.  His  name  is 
almost  identified  with  sublimity.  He  is  in 
truth  the  sublimest  of  men.  He  rises,  not  by 
effort  or  discipline,  but  by  a  native  tendency 
and  a  godUke  instinct,  to  the  contemf^atwn 
of  objects  of  grandeur  and  awfulness.  He 
always  moves  with  a  conscious  eoetgy. 
There  is  no  subject  so  >'ast  or  terrific  as  to 
repel  or  intimidate  him.  The  overpowering 
gmndeur  of  a  theme  kindles  and  cutracts 
him.  He  enters  on  the  description  of  the 
infernal  regions  with  a  fearless  tread,  as  if 
he  felt  within  himself  a  power  to  erect  tbe 
prison-house  of  fallen  spirits,  to  endide 
them  with  flames  and  horrors  worthy  of 
their  crimes,  to  call  forth  from  them  shoots 
which  should  "t^ar  heU'«  concave,"  and  *«| 
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Wntjody  in  ttieir  Chief  an  Archangel's  ener- 
gies and  a  Demon's  pride  and  hate.  Even 
the  stupendous  conception  of  Satan  seems 
never  to  oppress  his  faculties.  This  cha- 
racter of  power  runs  through  all  Milton's 
works.  His  descriptions  of  nature  show  a 
free  and  bold  hand.  He  has  no  need  of 
the  minute,  graphic  skill  which  we  prize  in 
Cowpcr  or  Crabbe.  With  a  few  strong  or 
delicate  touches,  he  impresses,  as  it  were, 
his  own  mind  on  the  scenes  which  he  would 
describe,  and  kindles  the  imagination  of  the 
gifted  reader  to  clothe  them  with  the  same 
radiant  hues  under  which  they  appeared  to 
his  own. 

This  attribute  of  power  is  universally  felt 
to  characterize  Milton.  His  sublimity  is  in 
every  roan's  mouth.  Is  it  felt  that  his  poetry 
breathes  a  sensibility  and  tenderness  hardly 
surpassed  by  its  sublimity?  We  apprehend 
that  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  mmd  has 
thrown  some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties  ; 
and  this  it  has  done,  not  only  by  being  more 
striking  and  imping,  but  by  the  tendency 
of  vast  mental  energy  to  give  a  certain  calm- 
ness to  the  expression  of  tenderness  and  deep 
foding.  A  great  mind  is  the  roaster  of  its 
own  enthusiasm,  and  does  not  often  break 
out  into  those  tumults  which  pass  with  many 
for  the  signs  of  profound  emotion.  Its  sen- 
sibility, though  more  intense  and  enduring, 
is  more  self-possessed  and  less  perturbed 
than  that  of  other  men,  and  is  therefore  less 
observed  and  felt,  except  by  those  who  im- 
derstand,  through  their  own  consciousness, 
the  workings  and  utterance  of  gaiuine  feel- 
ing. We  might  quote  pages  in  illustration 
of  the  qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milton. 
Turn  to  "Comus,"  one  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions. What  sensibility  breathes  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  benighted  Lad/s  singing, 
by  Comus  and  the  Spirit  I 

**  Comus.— Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth*!  mould 
Breadic  »uch  divine  enchanting  rarishment  f 
Sore  wmething  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
A«d  viih  diese  raptures  mores  the  vocal  air 
To  veaXf  his  hidden  resideikce : 
How  nreetly  did  thev  float  upon  the  viogt 
Of  silence,  through  inc  empty-vaultrd  night. 
At  crcry  &I1  smoothing  the  rareii  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  I    I  have  oft  heard 
ytj  mother  Circe  with  thfe  Sirens  three, 
AoiJdst  the  flowery«kirtled  Naiadc^ 
Cttiliog  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drags. 
Who,  as  th«y  sun^,  would  Ltke  the  prisonM  soul 
And  hp  it  in  Ely$ium ;  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Charybdis  mormurM  soft  apjdauw : 
Yet  tbey  in  pteasing  shmber  hilled  the  sense, 
Ar.d  in  sweet  madness  robb*d  it  of  itself; 
But  snch  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  ucrcf  heard  till  now."  X««"  144— *&4- 

**Spiarr. — At  last  a  soft  and  sokmn-breathing  souud 
Itose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilTd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air^  that  even  Silcaco 


Was  took  ere  she  was  Vatt,  and  wished  she  might 

Deny  her  natme,  and  be  never  more. 

Still  to  be  so  disphtced.     I  was  all  ear. 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 

Under  the  ribs  of  death."  Lintt  55$— s6j. 

In  illustration  of  Milton's  tenderness,  we 
¥riU  open  almost  at  a  venture. 

**  Now  Mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow*d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  waked,  so  customM,  fixr  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pore  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  th*  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora^s  fan. 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  boueh ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  fiitd  unwakenM  Eve 
With  tresses  diKomposed,  and  gkiwine  cheek. 
As  through  unquiet  rat:  He,  on  hb  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour*d,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  wnen  Zephyras  on  Flora  breathe^ 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whi^er*d  thus :  Awake, 
My  fiurest,  mv  espoused^  my  latest  ibnnd. 
Heaven's  last  best  |ift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake !  the  morning  shines,  and  the  froh  field 
Calls  us:  we  lose  Ac  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  teniter  plants,  how  blows  the  citnm  grove. 
What  drops  the  mjrrrb,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
8iti  00  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet." 

Ft.  Luty  B.  V*  Uiut  1—35. 

^^60  cheerM  he  his  fiur  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer*d ; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  £U1 
From  cither  ey^  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precious  drop  that  ready  stood 
Each  fa)  dien*  crystal  shuce,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kissed,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse. 
And  pioui  awe  that  fearM  to  have  offimded.** 

Par,  Lm^  B,  V.  Umtt  ix^^i];. 

Prom  this  very  imperfect  view  of  the  qua- 
lities of  Milton  s  poetry,  we  hasten  to  his 
great  work,  •'  Paradise  Lost,"  perhaps  the 
noblest  momunent  of  human  genius.  The 
two  first  books,  by  universal  consent,  stand 
pre-eminent  in  sublimity.  Hell  and  hell's 
king  have  a  terrible  harmony,  and  dilate 
into  new  grandeur  and  awfulness,  the  longer 
we  contemplate  them.  From  one  element, 
"solid  and  liquid  fire,"  the  poet  has  framed 
a  world  of  horror  and  suffering,  such  as  ima- 

fination  had  never  traversed.  But  fiercer 
ames  than  those  which  encompass  Satan, 
bum  in  his  own  soul.  Revenge,  exasperated 
pride,  consuming  wrath,  ambition,  though 
fallen,  yet  unconquered  by  the  thunders  of 
the  Omnipotent,  and  g^rasping  still  at  the 
empire  of  the  universe, — these  form  a  picture 
more  sublime  and  terrible  than  hell.  Hell 
yields  to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons.  The 
intensity  of  its  fires  reveals  the  intenser  pas- 
sions and  more  vehement  will  of  Satan  ;  and 
the  ruined  archangel  gathers  into  himself  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene  which  surrounds  him. 
This  forms  the  tremendous  interest  of  these 
^Tondcrfiil  books.    We  see  mind  triumphant 
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over  tbe  most  terrible  powers  of  nature.  We 
see  unutterable  agony  subdued  by  energy  of 
soul.  We  have  not  inde^  in  Satan  those 
bursts  of  passion  which  rive  the  soul,  as  well 
as  shatter  the  outward  frame,  of  Lear.  But  we 
have  a  depth  of  passion  whicii  only  an  arch- 
angel could  manifest.  The  all-enduring,  all- 
defying  pride  of  Satan,  assuming  so  majesti- 
cally hell's  burning  throne,  and  coveting  the 
diadem  which  soorchef  his  thunder-blasted 
brow,  is  a  creation  requiring  in  its  author 
almost  the  spiritual  eneigy  with  which  he  in- 
vests the  fallen  seraph.  Some  have  doubted 
whether  the  moral  effect  of  such  delineations 
of  the  storms  and  terrible  workings  of  the 
soul  is  good ;  whether  the  inteiest  felt  in  a 
spirit  so  transcendently  evil  as  Satan,  fkvours 
otu*  sympathies  with  virtue.  But  our  interest 
fastens,  in  this  and  lilce  cases,  on  what  is  not 
evil.  We  gaze  on  Satan  with  an  awe  not 
unmixed  with  mysterious  pleasure*  as  on  a 
miraculous  manifestation  of  the  fcwit  of 
mind.  What  chains  us,  as  with  a  resistless 
spell,  in  such  a  character,  is  spiritual  might 
made  visible  by  the  raclcing  pains  which  it 
overpowers.  There  is  something  kindling 
and  ennobling  in  the  consciousness,  however 
awakened,  of  the  energy  which  resides  in 
mind;  and  many  a  virtuous  man  has  bor- 
rowed new  strength  from  the  force,  con- 
stancy, and  dauntless  coumge  of  evil  agents. 
Milton's  description  of  Satan  attests  in 
various  ways  the  power  of  his  genius.  Critics 
have  often  observed,  that  the  great  difficulty 
of  his  work  was,  to  reconcile  the  spiritual 
properties  of  his  superaatural  beings  with 
the  human  modes  of  existence  which  he  is 
obliged  to  ascribe  to  them.  The  difficulty  is 
too  great  for  any  genius  whollv  to  overcome, 
and  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  enthu- 
siasm is  in  some  parts  of  the  poem  checked 
by  a  feeling  of  incongruity  between  the 
spiritual  ^ent  and  hii  sphere  and  mode  of 
(^ency.  But  we  are  visited  with  no  such 
cnillicL^  doubts  and  misgivings  in  the  descrip- 
tion oT  Satan  in  hell.  Imagination  has  here 
achieved  its  highest  triumph,  in  imparting  a 
character  of  reality  and  truth  to  its  most 
daring  creations.  That  world  of  horrors, 
though  material,  is  yet  so  remote  from  our 
ordiiury  natiu-e,  that  a  spiritual  being,  exiled 
from  heaven,  finds  there  an  appropriate  home. 
There  is,  too,  an  indefiniteness  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Satan's  person,  which  excites  without 
shocking  the  imagination,  and  aids  us  to 
reconcile,  in  our  conception  of  him,  a  human 
form  with  his  superhuman  attributes.  To  the 
production  of  this  effect,  much  depends  on 
the  first  impression  given  by  the  poet;  for 
this  is  apt  to  follow  us  through  the  whole 
work ;  and  here  we  think  Milton  emineivtly 
successful  The  first  glimpse  of  Satan  is 
given  us  in  the  following  lines,  which,  whilst 


too  indefinite  to  provoke,  and  too  sublime  to 
allow,  the  scrutiny  of  the  reason,  fill  tbe  ima- 
gination of  the  reader  with  a  form  which  can 
hardly  be  effiaoed  :— 

^Thot  Satan,  udking  to  Ids  nearest  mate 
With  head  aptitt  abore  the  ware,  andercs 
That  sparkliai  Wased ;  his  odwr  parts  bcsidea 
Prone  ou  the  Sood,  extended  kM^  and  lafge. 
Lay  floating  ouny  a  rood.*' 

Tar.  Lutf  B.  I.  thus  I9t<~i96. 

"  Forthwith  uptight  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  suture :  on  each  hand  the  flame% 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and,  ralTd 
In  bUlows,  leare  1*  the  midst  a  hotrid  Tale.** 

JUMf  ati--4i4. 

We  have  more  which  we  would  gladly  say 
of  the  delineation  of  Sataii,  especi^y  of  the 
glimpses  which  are  now  and  then  given  of 
his  deep  anguish  and  despair,  and  of  the 
touches  of  better  feelings  which  are  skilfully 
thrown  into  the  dark  picture,  both  suited 
and  designed  to  blend,  with  our  admiration, 
dread,  and  abhorrence,  a  measure  of  that 
^mpathy  and  interest  with  which  every 
hviiig,  thinking  being  ought  to  be  regarded, 
and  without  whidi  all  other  feelings  tend  to 
sin  and  pain.  But  there  is  another  topic 
which  we  cannot  leave  untouched.  From 
hell  we  flee  to  Paradise,  a  region  as  lovely 
as  hell  is  terrible,  and  which,  to  those  who 
do  not  know  tbe  universality  of  true  genius, 
will  ai^)ear  doubly  wonderful,  when  considered 
as  the  creation  ik  the  same  mind  which  had 
painted  the  infernal  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  sweet 
accordance,  and  together  form  a  scene  of 
tranquil  bliss,  which  calms  and  soothes, 
whilst  it  delights,  the  imagination.  Adam 
and  Eve,  just  moulded  by  the  band  and 

auickened  by  the  breath  of  God,  reflect  in 
leir  countenances  and  forms,  as  well  as 
minds,  the  intelligence,  benignity,  and  hap- 
piness of  their  Author.  Their  new  existence 
has  the  freshness  and  peacefiilne^  of  tbe 
dewy  morning.  Their  souls,  unsated  and 
untainted,  find  an  innocent  jov  in  the  youth- 
ful creation,  which  spreads  and  smiles  around 
them.  Their  mutual  love  is  deep,  for  it  is 
the  love  of  young,  unworn,  unexfaatisted 
hearts,  which  meet  in  each  other  the  only 
human  objects  on  whom  to  pour  forth  their 
fulness  of  affection ;  and  still  it  is  serene,  for 
it  is  the  love  of  happy  beings,  who  know  not 
suffering  even  by  name,  whose  innoeence  ex- 
cludes not  only  the  tumults  but  the  thought 
of  jealousy  and  shame,  who,  "imparadised 
in  one  another's  arms,"  scarce  dream  of  futu- 
rity, so  blessed  is  their  present  being.  We 
will  not  say  that  we  envy  our  first  parents;  ftr 
we  feel  that  there  may  be  higher  happiodss 
than  theirs—a  happiness  won  through  siri^j^gle 
with  inward  and  outward  foes--tbe  happiness 
of  power  and  moral  victory--lhe  happijoeavi 
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disinterested  sacrifices  and  wide-spread  love — 
tlie  happiness  of  boundless  hope,  and  of 
**  thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity." 
Still  there  are  times  when  the  spirit,  op- 
pressed with  pain,  worn  with  toil,  tired  of 
tumult,  sick  at  the  sight  of  guilt,  wounded  in 
its  love,  baffled  in  its  hope,  and  trembling  in 
itt  &ith.  almost  longs  for  the  "wings  of  a 
dove,  that  it  might  fly  away"  and  take  re- 
fuge amidst  the ' '  shady  bowers, "  the  '  *  vernal 
airs,"  the  "roses  without  thorns,"  the  quiet, 
the  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  Eden.  It  is  the 
contrast  of  this  deep  peace  of  Paradise  with 
the  stonns  of  life  which  gives  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  books  of  this  poem  a  charm  so  irre- 
sistible, that  not  a  few  would  sooner  relinquish 
the  two  first  books,  with  all  their  sublimity, 
than  part  with  these.  It  has  sometimes  beoi 
•aid  that  the  English  language  has  no  good 
pastoral  poetiy.  we  would  a^,  in  what  age 
or  country  has  the  pastoral  reed  breathed 
such  sweet  strains  as  are  borne  to  us  on  *'  the 
odoriferous  winga  of  gentle  gales"  firom  Mil- 
ton's P»adise? 

We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty  were  we  not 
to  say  one  word  on  what  has  been  justly  cele- 
brated, the  hoiraony  of  Milton's  versification. 
His  numbers  have  the  prime  charm  of  expres- 
siveness. Th^  vaiy  with,  and  answer  to,  the 
depth,  or  tenderness,  or  sublimity  of  his  con- 
ceptiottt,  and  hold  intimate  alliance  with  the 
souL  Like  Michael  Angelo.  in  whose  hands 
the  marble  was  said  to  be  flexible,  he  bends 
our  language^  which  foreigners  reproach  with 
hardness,  taito  whatever  forms  the  sublet 
demands.  AH  the  treasures  of  sweet  and 
solemn  sound  am  at  his  command.  Words, 
harsh  and  discordant  in  the  writings  of  less 
gifted  men,  flow  through  his  poetry  in  a  full 
stream  of  harmony.  This  power  over  lan- 
guage is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musi- 
cal ear.  It  bekxigs  to  the  soul.  It  is  a  gift 
or  exercise  of  gemus,  which  has  power  to 
impress  itsdf  on  whatever  it  touches,  and 
finds  or  fiames,  in  sounds,  motions,  and 
material  forms^  correspondences  and  hanno- 
nies  with  its  own  fervid  thoughts  and  feelings. 

We  dose  our  remarks  on  Milton's  poetry 
with  oibserving,  that  it  is  characterised  t^ 
•eriousness.  Great  aikl  various  as  are  its 
merits,  it  does  not  discover  all  the  variety  of 
genius  which  we  find  in  Shakspeare,  whose 
tmaginatkm  revelled  equally  in  regions  of 
mirth,  beauty,  and  terror,  now  evoking 
spedres,  now  spotting  with  fairies,  and  now 
"ascending  the  highest  heaven  of  invention." 
Mihon  was  cast  on  times  too  solemn  and 
dventfoA.  was  called  to  take  part  in  transac- 
tions too  perilous,  and  had  too  perpetual  need 
of  the  presence  of  high  thoughts  and  motives, 
to  indulge  himself  in  light  and  gav  creations, 
even  had  his  genius  been  mote  flexible  and 
•poftive.    But  Milton's  poetry,  though  habi- 


tually serious,  is  always  healthful,  and  bright, 
and  vigorous.  It  has  no  gloom.  He  took 
no  pleasure  m  drawing  daric  pictures  of  life; 
for  he  knew  by  experience  that  there  is  a 
power  in  the  soul  to  transmute  calamity  into 
an  occasion  and  nutriment  of  moral  power 
and  triumphant  virtue.  We  find  nowhere  in 
his  writings  that  whining  sensibility  and  ex- 
aggeration of  morbul  feeUng  which  makes 
so  much  of  modem  poetry  efieminating.  If 
he  is  not  gay,  he  is  not  spirit-broken.  His 
"  L' Allegro"  proves  that  he  understood  tho- 
roughly the  bright  and  jojrous  aspects  of 
nature;  and  in  his  "Penseroso,"  where  he 
was  tempted  to  accumulate  images  of  gloom, 
we  learn  that  the  saddest  views  which  he  took 
of  Creadon  are  such  as  inspire  only  pensive 
nrasing  or  lofty  contemplation. 

From  Milton's  poetry  we  turn  to  his  pr^u. 
We  re^kte  that  the  dust  is  beginning  to  be 
wiped  from  his  prose  writings,  and  that  the 
public  are  now  learmng,  what  the  initiated 
have  long  known,  that  these  contain  passages 
hardly  id^erior  to  his  best  poetry,  and  that  they 
are  throughout  marked  with  the  same  vigorous 
mind  which  gave  us  "  Paradise  Lost"  The 
attention  to  these  works  has  been  disoouniged 
by  some  objections,  on  which  we  shaU  bestow 
a  few  remarks. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  to  his  prose  writings, 
that  the  style  is  difficult  and  obscure,  abound- 
ing in  involutions,  transpositions,  and  Latin- 
isms;  that  his  protracted  sentences  exhaust 
and  weary  the  tnind,  and  too  often  jrield  it  no 
better  recompetise  than  confused  and  indis- 
tinct perceptions.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
these  charges  have  some  grounds  ;  but  they 
seem  to  us  much  exaggerated  ;  and,  when  we 
consider  that  the  difliculties  of  Milton's  style 
have  almost  sealed  up  his  prose  writings,  we 
carmot  but  lament  the  fastidiousness  and 
effeminacy  of  nuxtem  readers.  We  know 
that  simplicity  and  perspicuity  are  important 
qualities  of  s^le  ;  but  there  are  vastly  nobler 
and  more  important  ones,  such  as  encxgy  and 
richness,  and  in  these  Milton  is  not  surpassed. 
The  best  style  is  not  that  which  puts  the 
reader  most  easily  and  in  the  shortest  time  in 
possession  of  a  writer's  naked  thoughts,  but 
that  which  is  the  truest  image  of  a  great  in- 
tellect, which  conveys  fully  and  carries  farthest 
into  other  souls  the  conceptions  and  feelings 
of  a  profoutKi  and  lofty  spirit.  To  be  univer- 
sally intelligible  is  i»ot  the  highest  merit.  A 
great  mind  caimot,  without  injurious  con- 
straint, shrink  itielf  to  the  grasp  of  common 
passive  readers.  Its  natural  movement  is 
finee,  l>old,  and  majestic,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  part  with  these  attributes, 
that  the  multitude  may  keep  pace  with  it. 
A  full  mind  will  naturally  overflow  in  long 
sentences,  and,  in  the  moment  of  inspiration, 
when   thick-coming  thoughts    and    images 
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crowd  upon  it,  will  often  pour  them  forth 
in  a  splendid  confusion,  dazzling  to  com- 
mon readers,  but  kindling  to  congenial 
spirits.  There  are  writings  which  are  clear 
through  their  shallowness.  We  must  not 
expect  in  the  ocean  the  transparency  of  the 
cairn  inland  stream.  For  ourselves,  yte  love' 
what  is  called  easy  reading  perhaps  too  well, 
especially  in  our  hours  of  rdaxation;  but  we 
love,  too,  to  have  our  faculties  tasked  by  mas- 
ter spirits.  We  delight  in  long  sentences,  in 
whidi  a  great  truth,  instead  of  being  broken 
up  into  numerous  periods,  is  spread  out  in  its 
full  proportions,  is  irradiated  with  variety  of 
illustration  and  imagery,  is  set  forth  in  a 
splendid  afifluence  of  language,  and  flows  like 
a  full  stream,  with  a  majestic  hannony  which 
fills  at  once  the  ear  and  the  souL  Such  sen- 
tences are  worthy  and  noble  manifestations  of 
a  great  and  far-looking  mind,  which  grasps  at 
once  vast  fields  of  thought,  just  as  the  naitural 
eye  takes  in,  at  a  moment,  wide  prospects  of 
grandeur  and  beauty.  We  would  not  indeed 
haveidl  compositions  of  this  character.  Let 
abundant  provision  be  made  for  the  common 
intellect  Let  such  writers  as  Addison,  an 
honoured  name,  "bring  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth."  But  let  inspired 
genius  fulfil  its  higher  function  of  lifting  the 
prepared  mind  from  earth  to  heaven.  Impose 
upon  it  no  strict  laws,  for  it  is  its  own  best 
law.  Let  it  sp^dc  in  its  own  language,  in 
tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  it  not  lay 
aside  its  natural  port,  or  dwarf  itself  that  it 
may  be  comprehended  by  the  surrounding 
multitude.  If  not  understood  and  relished 
now,  let  it  place  a  generous  confidence  in 
other  ages,  and  utter  oracles  which  futurity  will 
expound.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  not 
merely  for  Milton's  justification,  but  because 
our  tiroes  seem  to  demand  them.  Literature, 
we  fear,  is  becoming  too  popular.  The  whole 
community  is  now  turned  into  readers,  and 
in  this  we  heartily  rejoice;  and  we  rejoice, 
too,  that  so  much  talent  is  employed  in 
making  knowledge  accessible  to  alL  We 
hail  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  as 
the  brightest  feature  of  the  present  age.  But 
good  and  evil  are  never  disjoined ;  and  one 
bad  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  readers 
is,  that  men  of  genius  are  too  anxious  to 
please  the  multitude,  and  prefer  a  present 
shout  of  popularity  to  that  less  tumultuous, 
but  deeper,  more  thrilling  note  of  the  trump 
of  Fame,  which  resounds  and  grows  clearer 
and  louder  through  all  future  ages. 

We  now  come  to  a  mudi  more  serious 
objection  to  Milton's  prose  ^^^itings,  and  that 
is.  that  they  are  disfigiu^  by  party  spirit, 
coarse  invective,  and  controversial  asperity; 
and  here  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  there 
are  passages  in  these  works  which  every 
admirer  of  bis  character  must  earnestly  desire 


to  esrounge.  Milton's  alleged  virulence  Ivdi 
manifest^  towards  private  and  public  foes. 
The  first,  such  as  Salmasius  and  Moras, 
deserved  no  mercy.  They  poured  out  on 
his  spotless  character  torrents  of  calumny, 
charging  him  with  the  blackest  vices  of  the 
heart  and  the  foulest  enormities  of  the  life. 
It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  maimers  and 
spirit  of  Milton's  age  justified  a  retaliation  on 
such  offenders,  which  the  more  courteous, 
and,  we  will  hope,  more  Christian  spirit  of 
the  present  times  will  not  t<derate.  Still,  we 
mean  not  to  be  his  apologists.  Milton,  raised 
as  he  was  above  his  age,  and  fortified  with 
the  consciousness  of  high  virtue,  ought  to  have 
been,  both  to  his  own  and  future  times,  an 
example  of  Christian  equanimity.  In  regard 
to  the  pul^c  enemies  whom  he  assailed,  we 
mean  the  despots  in  church  and  state,  and 
the  corrupt  institutions  which  had  stirred  up 
a  civil  war,  the  general  strain  of  his  writings, 
though  strong  imd  stern,  must  exalt  him,  not- 
withstanding his  occasional  violence,  among 
the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  libcirty. 
That  liberty  was  in  peril  Great  evils  were 
struggling  for  perpetuity,  and  could  only  be 
broken  down  txy  great  power.  Milton  fdA 
that  interests  of  infinite  moment  were  at 
stake ;  and  who  will  blame  him  for  binding 
himself  to  them  with  the  whole  energy  ^ 
his  great  mind,  and  for  defending  them 
with  fervour  and  vehemence?  We  must  not 
mistake  Christian  benevolence,  as  if  it  had 
but  one  voice,  that  of  soft  entreaty.  It  can 
speak  in  piereing  and  awful  tones.  There  is 
constantly  going  on  in  our  world  a  conflict 
between  good  and  eviL  The  cause  of  human 
nature  has  always  to  wrestle  with  foes.  All 
improvement  is  a  victory  won  by  struggles. 
It  is  especially  true  of  those  great  periods 
which  have  been  distingiusbed  bv  revolutions 
in  government  and  religion,  and  fix>m  wliich 
we  date  the  most  rapid  movements  of  the 
human  mind,  that  they  have  been  wgnaliacd 
by  conflict  Thus  Christianity  convulsed 
the  world  and  grew  up  amidst  storms ;  and 
the  Reformation  of  LAither  was  a  sigiial  to 
universal  war ;  and  Liberty  in  both  wonds  has 
encountered  opposition  over  which  ^le  has 
triumphed  only  through  her  own  immortal 
energies.  At  such  periods,  men,  gifted  with 
great  power  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  senti- 
ment are  especially  summoned  to  the  conflict 
with  evil  They  hear,  as  it  were,  in  their  own 
magnanimity  and  generous  aspiratioos^  the 
voice  of  a  divinity ;  and  thns  ooaaussioned, 
and  burning  with  a  passionate  devotioo  to 
truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and  wifi  speak 
with  an  indignant  energy^  and  they  ought  aoi 
to  be  measiured  by  the  standard  of  ordlafiT 
minds  in  ordinary  times.  Men  of 
softness  and  timidity,  of  a  sincere  but  i 
note  virtue,  will  be  apt  to  look  oa 
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bolder,  hardier  spirits,  as  violent,  perturbed, 
and  uncharitable ;  and  the  charge  will  not  be 
wholly  groundless.  But  that  deep  feeling  of 
evils,  which  is  necessary  to  effectual  conflict 
with  them,  and  which  marks  God's  most 
powerful  messengers  to  mankind,  cannot- 
breathe  itself  in  soft  and  tender  accents. 
The  deeply  moved  soul  will  speak  strongly, 
and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake 
nations. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  as  strongly 
applicable  to  Milton.  He  reverenced  and 
loved  human  nature,  and  attached  himself  to 
its  great  interests  with  a  fervour  of  which 
only  such  a  mind  was  capable.  He  lived  in 
one  of  those  solemn  periods  which  determine 
the  character  of  ages  to  come.  His  spirit 
was  stirred  to  its  very  centre  by  the  presence 
of  danger.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle.  That  the  ardour  of  his  spirit  some- 
times passed  the  bounds  of  wisdom  and 
charity,  and  poured  forth  unwarrantable  in- 
vective, we  see  and  lament.  But  the  purity 
and  loftiness  of  his  mind  break  forth  amidst 
his  bitterest  invectives.  We  see  a  noble 
nature  still.  We  see  that  no  feigned  love  of 
truth  and  freedom  was  a  covering  for  selfish- 
ness and  malignity.  He  did  indeed  love  and 
adore  uncorrupted  religion,  and  intellectual 
liberty,  and  let  his  name  be  enrolled  among 
their  truest  champions.  Milton  has  told  us, 
in  his  own  noble  style,  that  he  entered  on  his 
principal  controversy  with  Episcopacy  reluc- 
tantly, and  only  through  a  deep  conviction  of 
duty.  The  introduction  to  the  second  book 
of  his  "Reason  of  Church  Government" 
shows  us  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  this 
Mibject,  and  is  his  best  vindication  from  the 
charge  we  are  now  repelling.    He  says  : — 

**Sareijr  to  orery  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  nrast  in 
nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thlog,  to  be  the  dijpleaser  and 
molester  of  tboosands ;  roach  better  would  it  like  him, 
doobtleaa,  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  contcnt- 
ment,  which  is  his  chief  intended  bttnneai  to  all  mankind, 
bot  that  thcr  resist  and  oppose  their  own  true  happiness. 
But  when  Cod  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow 
a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what 
he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal.  .  .  .  This  I 
ibrcsee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  heavy 
opprei^Dn,  and  God  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to 
reaseo  against  that  oun  that  should  be  the  author  of  to 
Ibul  a  deed,  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from  above  on  the 
industry  and  courage  of  fiiitlUbl  men,  change  this  her  dis- 
tracted estate  into  better  days,  without  the  least  furtherance 
or  contribution  of  those  few  talentJ  which  God  at  that 
present  had  lent  me }  I  foresee  what  stories  I  shouU  hear 
wiihio  ray  self,  all  my  life  afker,  of  discourage  and  reproach. 
*TiiDoreus  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is  now 
iigaki  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  eoemics,  and  thou 
bewailett}  what  matters  it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing  f 
When  t0ut  was,  thou  couldst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all 
that  thou  hast  read  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf. 
Tet  ease  and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired 
tfaotshta,  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hadst 
the  diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain 
subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified }  but  when  the 


cause  of  God  and  his  church  was  to  be  uleaded,  for  which 
purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou  hast,  God 
listened  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous 
servants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast }  from  hencefor- 
ward be  that  which  thine  own  brutish  sUence  hath  made 

thee.* But  now,  by  this  Utile  diligence, 

mark  what  a  privile^  I  have  gained  with  good  men  and 
saints,  to  claim  my  nght  of  lamenting  the  tribulations  of 
^  church,  if  she  should  suffer,  when  others,  that  have 
ventured  nothing  for  her  sake,  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
admitted  mourners.  But,  if  she  lift  up  her  drooping 
head  and  prosper,  among  those  that  have  something  more 
than  wished  her  welfare,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold 
of  rejoicing  to  mc  and  my  heirs. 

*^  Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  subject  against 
prelaty,  the  touching  whereof  is  so  distasteful  and  dis- 
quietous  to  a  number  of  men,  as  by  what  hath  been  said 
I  may  deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that 
neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me  upon  this  contro- 
versy, but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only,  and  a 
preventive  fear  lest  the  omitting  of  this  duty  should  be 
against  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to  myself  the  good 
provision  of  peaceful  hourr." — fW.  /.,//.  IJ9— I4i.« 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  conscious* 
ness  of  possessing  great  poetical  powers, 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  cultivate.  Of 
these  he  speaks  thus  magnificently : — 

**  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the 
inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some, 
though  most  abuse,  in  every  nation }  and  are  crf^  power, — to 
imbrced  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue, 
and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind, 
and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune  \  to  celebrate  in  glo- 
rious and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God*s 
almightincss,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to 
be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church}  to  sing 
victorious  agonies  of  nurtyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ  \  to  deplore 
the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  firom  justice 
and  God*s  true  worship ;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is 
holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever 
hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that 
which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wfly  subtiltiej 
and  refluxes  of  man*s  thoughts  from  within }  all  these 
things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe."— r«/.  /.,//.  145, 146. 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  having 
proposed  to  himself  a  great  poetical  work, 
"  a  work,"  he  says, — 

"Not  to  t>e  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the 
vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the 
pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  rencher  fury  of  a 
rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation 
of  dame  Memory  and  her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim, 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  puriiy 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.** — V*l.  /.,  f.  148. 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage,  showing 
from  what  principles  he  forsook  these  de- 
lightful studies  for  controversy  :— 

**  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small 
willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  kss 

♦  From  the  introduction  to  the  second  book  of  "  The 
Reason  of  Church  Government,**  Arc.  Vol.  I.  pp.  137,  &c. 
of  "A  SclecJoD  from  tlte  En^flish  Prow:  Works  ol  John 
Milton,  Boston,  1836,**  to  which  all  our  references  arc  itiadc. 
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hopes  than  thae,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitari- 
ness, fed  with  cheerful  and  confidait  thoughts,  to  embark 
in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from 
beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  u»c  quiet 

and  still  air  of  ddighlful  studies Bat 

were  it  the  mean«i  underscrvice,  if  God  by  his  secretary 
conscience  enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  ibr  me  if  I  should  draw 
back  i  for  me  especially,  now  when  all  men  offer  their 
aid  to  help,  ea5Cf  and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of  the 
church,  to  who5c  scrricc,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parenis 
«nd  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own 
resolutions,  till  coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and 
pc.cciving  what  tyranny  had  inraded  the  church,  that  he 
who  would  tike  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which  unle$s  he  took  with  a  conscience  that 
would  retch,  he  must  either  strait  pcriuro  or  split  hit 
^th,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence 
before  the  sacred  ofHce  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun 
with  senritodc  and  forswearing."— Ks/.  /.,  f,  149. 

These  passages,  replete  with  Milton's  geniut 
and  greatness  of  soul,  show  us  the  influences 
and  motives  under  which  his  prose  works 
were  written,  and  help  us  to  interpret  pas- 
sages which,  if  taken  separately,  might  jus- 
tify us  in  ascribing  to  him  a  character  of 
excessive  indignation  and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  his 
"  Areopagitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty 
of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  a  noble  work  in- 
deed, a  precious  manual  of  freedom,  an 
arseiial  of  immortal  weapons  for  the  defence 
of  man's  highest  prerogative  —  intellectual 
liberty.  His  "Reformation  In  England" 
and  "Reason  of  Church  Government"  are 
the  most  important  theological  treatises  pub- 
lished during  his  life.  They  were  his  earliest 
prose  compositions,  and  thrown  off  with  much 
naste,  and  on  these  accounts  are  more  charge- 
able with  defects  of  style  than  any  other  of 
his  writings.  But  these,  with  all  their  defects, 
abound  in  strong  and  elevated  thought,  and 
in  power  and  feUcity  of  expression.  Their 
great  blemish  is  an  inequality  of  style,  often 
springing  from  the  conflict  and  opposition  of 
the  impulses  luder  which  hp  wrote.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  And  in  the  same  sentence 
his  affluent  genius  pouring  forth  magniflcent 
images  and  expressions,  and  suddenly  his 
deep  scorn  for  his  opponents,  suggesting  and 
throwing  into  the  midst  of  this  splendour 
sarcasms  and  degrading   coroparisons  alto- 

fither  at  variance  with  the  general  strain, 
rom  this  cause,  and  from  negligence,  many 
powerful  passages  in  his  prose  writings  are 
marred  bv  an  incongruous  nuxturc  of  un- 
worthy allusions  and  phrases.  In  the  close 
of  his  first  work,  that  on  "  Reformation  in 
England,"  he  breaks  out  into  an  invocatioD 
and  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  from  which 
we  extract  a  passage  containing  a  remarkable 
intimation  of  his  having  meditated  some  great 
poetical  enterprise  from  his  earliest  years,  and 
giving  full  promise  of  that  grandeur  of  thought 
and  language  which  characterises  "  Paradise 
Lost,"    Having  *•  lifted  up  his  hands  to  that 


eternal  and  propitious  Throne,  where  nothing 
is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  mort^  suppliants."  and  besought 
God  to  perfect  the  work  of  civil  and  religious 
deliverance  begun  in  England,  he  proceeds 
thus  :— 

"Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  haUaujahs  of  sainb, 
%tmt  tru  may  ftrhaf>$  be  htard  offering  at  ingh  strains  in 
new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy  dhrinc 
mercies,  and  mai-vellous  judgments  in  this  land  through- 
out all  ages,  whereby  this  great  sod  warlike  natico, 
instructed  and  inurod  to  the  fenrent  and  continual  practio; 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  far  finom  her  the 
rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that  high  and 
happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and 
most  Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  Thou,  the 
eternal  and  shortfy  expected  King,  shalt  open  the  ckwds 
to  judge  the  several  Icingdoms  of  the  world,  ami,  distri- 
buting national  honours  and  rewards  to  rcUnoos  and  jtut 
commonwealths,  shall  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannka, 
proclaimlnz  thy  lyuversal  and  mild  monarchy  throogjb 
neaven  and  earth  \  where  they  imdoobtedly,  that  by  their 
labours,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the 
common  good  of  religion  and  theb  coancry,  shall  recdvoi 
above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addxtiosi 
(^  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones  into  their  glorioua 
titles,  and,  in  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progmnn^ 
the  dateless  and  irrevohible  circle  of  atemity,  shall  clasp 
inseparable  hands  with  Joy  and  bliss,  fai  orenneasure  for 
ever."— W./.,/f.69,7o. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  MiUon's 
political  treatises.  We  close  our  brief  re- 
marks on  his  prose  writings  with  recommend* 
ing  them  to  all  who  can  enjoy  great  beauties 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  faults,  and 
who  would  learn  the  compass,  energy,  and 
richness  of  our  language;  and  still  more  do 
we  recommend  them  to  those  who  desire  to 
nourish  in  their  breast  magnanimity  of  senti- 
ment and  an  unquenchable  love  ot  freedom. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  that  seal  by  which 
genius  distinguishes  its  productions  from 
works  of  learning  and  taste.  The  great  and 
decisive  test  of  genius  is  that  it  calls  forth 
power  in  the  souls  of  others.  It  not  n>erely 
gives  knowledge,  \)\xi  breathes  energy.  There 
are  authors,  and  among  these  Milton  holds 
the  highest  rank,  in  approaching  whom  we 
are  conscious  of  an  access  of  intellecttial 
strength.  A  "virtue  goes  out"  from  them. 
We  discern  more  clearly,  not  merely  because 
a  new  light  is  thrown  over  objects,  but  Isc 
cause  otir  own  vision  is  strengthened.  Soiae- 
times  a  single  word,  spoken  by  the  voice 
of  genius,  goes  far  into  the  heart.  A  hint,  a 
suggestion,  an  undefined  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, teaches  more  than  we  gather  crom 
volumes  of  less  gifted  men.  The  works 
which  we  should  chiefly  study  are  not  those 
which  contain  the  greatest  fund  of  know- 
ledge, but  which  raise  us  into  sympathy  wiHi 
the  intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  And 
through  which  a  creat  mind  mulQpUeK  ItseSt 
as  it  were,  in  the  leader.  MiltQi>*«  prq^ 
works  are  imbued  as  really,  if  not  aa  too* 
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roughly,  as  his  jjoetry,  with  this  quickening 
power,  and  they  will  richly  reward  those  who 
are  receptive  of  this  influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writings  of  Milton  to 
ofiFer  a  few  remarks  on  his  ftuiral  qualities. 
His  moral  character  was  as  strongly  marked 
as  his  intellectual,  and  it  maybe  expressed  in 
one  word,  magnanimity.  It  was  in  hannony 
with  his  poetiy.  He  hsid  a  passionate  love  of 
the  higher;  more  commanding,  and  majestic 
virtues,  and  fed  his  youthful  mind  with  medi- 
tations on  the  perfection  of  a  human  being. 
In  a  letter  written  to  an  Italian  friend  before 
his  thirtieth  year,  and  translated  by  Hayley, 
we  have  this  vivid  picture  of  his  aspirations 
after  virtue  :— 

**  At  to  other  points,  what  God  nay  have  detemuned 
for  me  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  if  he  ever 
instilled  an  intense  lore  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast 
of  any  man,  be  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres,  in  the 
fable,  pamod  doc  her  daughter  with  a  greater  keenness 
of  inquiry,  than  J  day  and  night  the  idea  of  perfection. 
Hence,  wiiererer  I  find  a  man  despising  the  fiUae  estimates 
of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire,  in  sentiment,  language, 
and  conduct,  to  what  the  hignest  wisdom,  through  every 
age,  has  t»izht  us  a^  most  excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myself 
tiy  a  sort  of  necessary  attachment ;  and  if  I  am  so  m- 
floeoced  by  namre  or  deniny,  that  by  no  exertion  or 
bboon  of  ray  own  I  nuy  exalt  myself  to  this  summit  of 
worth  aiid  booour,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or  earth  will 
hinder  mc  from  looking  with  reverence  and  affection  upon 
those  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this  glory,  or  appeared 
engaged  in  the  strccessful  pursuit  of  it.** 

His  "Comus"  was  written  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  yeso-.  and  on  reading  this  exquisite  work 
our  admiration  is  awakened,  not  so  much  \xf 
observing  bow  the  whole  spirit  of  poetry  had 
descend^  on  him  at  that  early  age,  as  by 
witnessing  how  his  whole  youthful  soul  was 
penetrat^,  awed,  and  lifted  up  by  the  austere 
charms,  "the  radiant  light,"  the  invincible 
power,  the  celestial  peace  of  saintly  virtue. 
lie  reverenced  moral  piuity  and  elevation, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  inspirer 
of  intellect,  and  especially  of  the  higher  efforts 
of  poetry.  ••  I  was  confirmed,"  he  says  in  his 
usual  noble  style. — 

^  I  was  confinncd  in  this  opfauon ;  that  he  who  would 
not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in 
laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  t>e  a  true  poem ;  that  ia, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  l>est  and  hononrablett 
things }  not  presuming  to  sing  of  high  praises  of  heroic 
men  or  famous  cities,  fuUess  he  have  in  himself  the 
experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praise- 
worthy."— f'J.  i.,/^.  tJ7,  aj8. 

We  learn  from  his  works  that  he  used  his 
multifariotLS  reading  to  biu'ld  up  within  him- 
self this  reverence  for  virtue.  Ancient  history, 
the  sublime  musings  of  Plrto,  and  the  heroic 
self-abandonment  of  chivalry,  joined  their  in- 
fluences with  prophets  and  afxjstles,  in  bind- 
ing him  "everlastingly  in  willing  homage" 
to  the  great,  the  honourable,  and  the  lovely 
la  character.    A  remarkable  passage  to  this 


effect  we  quote  from  his  account  of  his 
youth  ; — 

**  I  betook  lae  atnong  thote  lofty  fables  and  romances, 
which  recount*  in  solemn  cantos,  the  deeds  of  knight- 
bood  founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence 
had  in  renown  over  all  Christendom.  There  I  read  It  in 
the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he  should  de^d  to  the 
expense  of  his  best  blood  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befeU 
him,  the  honour  and  chastity  of  rirgin  or  matron  t  from 
whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity 
sure  must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies 
by  such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had  sworn. 

So  thaj  even  these,  books  whidi  to  many 

others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose  living, 
I  cannot  think  how,  onleu  by  divbie  indulgence,  proved 
to  me  so  many  incitements,  as  you  have  heard,  to  the 
love  and  stoadfasi  obserraiion  of  virtue. "—fW.  /,,  /#, 
aj8, 139. 

All  Milton's  habits  were  expressive  of  a 
refined  and  self-denying  character.  When 
charged  by  his  unprincipled  slanderers  with 
licentious  habits,  he  thus  gives  an  account  of 
his  morning  hours  : — 

**  Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they  should  be,  at 
home ;  not  sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an 
irregular  feast,  but  up  and  «iirring,  in  winter  often  ere 
the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labour,  or  devotion  j 
h»  summer  as  ofl  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not 
much  tandier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be 
read,  till  the  attention  be  weary  or  memory  have  its  full 
fraught  \  then  with  useful  and  generous  labours  piescrving 
the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome, 
clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  min^  to  the 
cause  of  rcligiop,  and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall 
require  firm  hearts  in  sound  bodies  to  semd  and  cover 
their  stations,  rather  than  to  see  the  rmin  of  our  pro- 
tesutk>n,  and  tbr  enforcement  of  a  alavisb  lUe."— FaiT/,, 
f.  i3j. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness  and 
loftiness  of  Milton's  virtue,  not  only  from  our 
interest  in  the  subject,  byt  that  we  may  put 
to  shame  and  silence  those  men  who  make 
genius  an  apology  for  vice,  and  take  the 
sacred  fire,  kindled  by  God  within  them,  to 
inflame  men's  passions,  and  to  minister  to  a 
vile  sensuality. 

We  see  Milton's  greatness  of  mind  in  his 
fervent  and  constant  attachment  to  liberty. 
Freedom,  in  all  its  forms  and  branches,  was 
dear  to  him,  but  especially  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  of  conscience  and  worship,  free- 
dom to  seek,  profess,  and  propagate  truth. 
The  liberty  of  ordinary  politicians,  which 
protects  men's  outward  rights,  and  removes 
restraints  from  the  pursuit  of  property  and 
outward  good,  fell  very  short  of  that  for 
which  Milton  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die. 
The  tyranny  which  he  hated  most  was  that 
which  broke  the  intellectual  and  moral  power 
of  the  community.  The  worst  feature  of  the 
institutions  which  he  assailed  was,  that  they 
fettered  the  mind.  He  felt  within  hhnseff 
that  the  himian  mind  had  a  principle  of  per^ 
petual  growth,  that  it  was  essentially  diffusive 
and  made  for  progress,  and  be  wished  every 
G  G  a 
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chain  broken,  that  it  might  run  the  race  of 
truth  and  virtue  with  increasing  ardour  and 
success.  This  attachment  to  a  spiritual  and 
refined  freedom,  which  never  forsook  him  in 
the  hottest  controversies,  contributed  greatly 
to  protect  his  genius,  imagination,  taste,  and 
sensibility,  from  the  withering  and  polluting 
influences  of  public  station,  and  of  the  rage 
of  parties.  It  threw  a  hue  of  poetry  over 
politics,  and  gave  a  sublime  reference  to  his 
.service  of  the  commonwealth.  The  fact  that 
Milton,  in  that  stormy  day,  and  amidst  the 
trials  of  public  office,  kept  his  high  faculties 
undepraved,  was  a  proof  of  no  common  great- 
ness. Politics,  however  they  make  the  intel- 
lect active,  sagacious,  and  inventive,  vrithin  a 
certain  sphere,  generally  extinguish  its  thirst 
for  universal  truth,  paralyze  sentiment  and 
imagination,  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the 
mind,  destroy  that  confidence  in  human 
virtue  which  hes  at  the  foundation  of  philan- 
thropy and  generous  sacrifices,  and  end  in 
cold  and  prudent  selfishness.  Milton  passed 
through  a  revolution  which,  in  its  last  stages 
and  issue,  was  peculiariy  fitted  to  damp  cnthu- 
sirism,  to  scatter  the  visions  of  hope,  and  to 
infuse  doubts  of  the  reality  of  virtuous  prin- 
ciple; and  ^et  the  ardour,  and  moral  feeling, 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  came  forth  un- 
hurt, and  even  exalted,  from  the  triaL 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Milton's  de- 
votion to  liberty,  it  ought  to  be  recorded  that 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  "Defence  of  the 
People  of  England,"  after  being  distinctly 
forewarned  by  his  physicians  that  the  effect 
of  his  exertion  would  be  the  utter  loss  of 
sight  His  reference  to  this  part  of  his  history, 
in  a  short  poetical  effusion,  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  withheld.  It  is  inscribed  to  Cyriac 
Skinner,  the  friend  to  whom  he  appears  to 
Irnve  confided  his  lately  discovered  "  Treatise 
on  Christian  Doctrine." 

**  C3rriac,this  three  yean*  day  these  eyei,  thoagh  dear. 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot } 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  son,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Aeamst  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  Jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supporu  me.  dost  thou  ask  f 

The  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overpUed 

In  Libertjr*s  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  ought  lead  me  duough  the  world's  vaio 
mask. 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide.** 

^i.nntt  XXIL 

We  see  Milton's  magnanimity  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  "Paradise  Lost" 
was  written.  It  was  not  in  prosperity,  in 
honour,  and  amidst  triumphs,  but  in  dis- 
appointment, desertion,  and  m  what  the  world 
calls  disgrace,  that  he  composed  that  work. 
The  cause  with  which  he  had  identified  him- 


self had  failed.  His  friends  were  scattered  ; 
liberty  was  trodden  underfoot,  and  her  de- 
voted champion  was  a  by-word  among  the 
triumphant  royalists.  But  it  is  the  prcrogatix-n 
of  true  greatness  to  glorify  itself  in  adversity, 
and  to  meditate  and  execute  vast  enterprises 
in  defeat.  Milton,  fallen  in  outward  con- 
dition, afflicted  with  blindness,  disappointed 
in  his  best  hopes,  applied  himself  with  charac- 
teristic energy  to  the  sublimest  achievement  of 
intellect,  solacing  himself  with  great  thoughts, 
vfith  splendid  creations,  and  with  a  prophetic 
confidence  that,  however  neglected  in  bis  own 
age.  he  was  framing  in  his  works  a  bond  of 
union  and  fellowstiip  with  the  illustrious 
spirits  of  a  brighter  day.  Wc  delight  to  con- 
template him  in  his  retreat  and  last  years. 
To  the  passing  spectator  he  seemed  fallen  and 
forsaken,  and  his  blindness  was  reproached  as 
a  judgment  from  God.  But,  though  sightless, 
he  lived  in  light.  His  inward  eye  ranged 
through  imiversal  nature,  and  his  imagination 
shed  on  it  brighter  be^ms  than  the  sun. 
Heaven  and  hell  and  paradise  were  open  to 
him.  He  visited  past  ages  and  gathered  round 
him  ancient  sages  and  heroes,  prophets  and 
apostles,  brave  knights  and  gifted  biards.  As 
he  look^  forward,  ages  of  liberty  dawned  and 
rose  to  his  view,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  about 
to  bequeath  to  them  an  inheritance  of  genius, 
"which  would  not  fade  away,"  and  was  to 
live  in  the  memory,  reverence,  and  love  of 
remotest  generations. 

We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  character, 
not  only  from  the  pleasure  of  paying  that 
sacred  debt  which  the  mind  owes  to  him  who 
has  quickened  and  delighted  it,  but  finom  an 
apprehension  that  Milton  has  not  yet  reaped 
his  due  harvest  of  esteem  and  veneration. 
The  mists  which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry 
of  Johnson  spread  over  his  bright  name, 
are  not  yet  wholly  scattered,  though  fast 
ing  away.     We  wish  not  to  disparage 


Johnson.  We  could  find  no  pleasure  in  sacri- 
ficing one  great  man  to  the  manes  of  another. 
But  we  owe  it  to  Milton  and  to  other  illustrious 
names,  to  say,  that  Johnson  has  failed  of  the 
highest  end  of  biography,  which  is  to  give 
immortality  to  virtue,  and  to  call  fonh  fervent 
admiration  towards  those  who  have  shed 
splendour  on  past  ages.  We  acquit  Johnson, 
however,  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 
He  did  not,  and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton. 
We  doubt  whether  two  other  minds,  having 
so  little  in  common  as  those  of  which  wc  are 
now  speaking,  can  be  found  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature.  Johnson  was  great  in  his 
own  sphere,  but  that  sphere  was  compara^ 
tively  "of  the  earth,"  whilst  Milton's  was 
only  inferior  to  that  of  angels.  It  was  cut* 
tomary,  in  the  day  of  Johnson's  glory,  to  c«U 
him  a  giant,  to  class  nim  with  a  mighty,  bat 
still  an  earth-born  race.    Milton  we  anoold 
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rank  among  seraphs.  Johnson's  mind  acted 
chiefly  on  man's  actual  condition,  on  the 
realities  of  life,  on  the  springs  of  human 
action,  on  the  passions  which  now  agitate 
society,  and  he  seems  hardly  to  have  dreamed 
of  a  higher  state  of  the  human  mind  than 
was  then  exhibited.  Milton,  on  the  other 
hand,  burned  with  a  deep  yet  calm  love  of 
moral  grandeur  and  celestial  purity.  He 
thought,  not  so  much  of  what  man  is,  as  of 
what  he  might  ^jecome.  His  own  mind  was  a 
revelation  to  him  of  a  higher  condition  of 
humanity,  and  to  promote  this  he  thirsted  and 
toiled  for  freedom,  as  the  element  for  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  his  nature. — In 
religion  Johnson  was  gloomy  and  inclined  to 
superstition,  and  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment leaned  towards  absolute  power ;  and 
the  idea  of  reforming  either  never  entered  his 
mind  but  to  disturb  and  provoke  it.  The 
church  and  the  civil  polity  under  which  he 
lived  seemed  to  him  perfect,  unless  he  may 
have  (bought  that  the  former  would  be  im- 
proved by  a  larger  infusion  of  Romish  rites 
and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  royal  prerogative.  Hence  a  tame 
acquiescence  in  the  present  forms  of  religion 
and  government  marks  his  works.  Hence  we 
find  so  little  in  his  writings  which  is  electric 
and  soul-kindling,  and  which  gives  the  reader 
a  consciousness  of  being  made  for  a  state  of 
k>fUer  thought  and  feeling  than  the  present. 
Milton's  whole  soul,  on  the  contrary,  revolted 
against  the  maxims  of  Intimacy,  hereditary 
faith,  and  servile  reverence  for  established 
power.  He  could  not  brook  the  bondage  to 
which  men  had  bowed  for  ages.  "  Reforma- 
tion" was  the  first  word  of  public  warning 
which  broke  from  his  youthful  lips,  and  the 
hope  of  it  was  the  solace  of  his  declining 
years.  The  difference  between  Milton  and 
Johnson  may  be  traced,  not  only  in  these 
great  features  of  mind^  but  in  their  whole 
characters.  Milton  was  refined  and  spiritual 
in  his  habits,  temperate  almost  to  abstemious- 
ness, and  reifreshed  himself  after  intellectual 
effort  by  music  Johnson  inclined  to  more  sen- 
sual delights.  Xniton  was  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  outward  creation,  to  sounds,  motions, 
and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Johnson,  through  defect  of  physical  organi- 
zation, if  not  through  deeper  deficiency, 
had  little  susceptibility  of  these  pure  and 
delicate  pleasures,  and  would  not  have  ex- 
changed the  Strand  for  the  vale  of  Tempe 
or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  How 
could  Johnson  be  just  to  Milton !  The 
comparison  which  we  have  instituted  has 
compelled  us  to  notice  Johnson's  defects. 
But  we  trust  we  are  not  blind  to  his  merits. 
His  stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power  of 
language,  his  strength  of  thought,  his 
reverence  for  virtue  and  religion,  his  vigorous 


logic,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  insight  into 
the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the  solemn 
pathos  which  occasionally  pervades  his  de- 
scriptions of  life  and  his  references  to  his  own 
history,  command  our  willing  admiration. 
That  he  wanted  enthusiasm  and  creative 
imagination  and  lofty  sentiment  was  not  his 
fault.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  being 
Milton.  We  love  intellectual  power  in  all 
its  forms,  and  delight  in  the  variety  of  mind. 
We  blame  him  only  that  his  passions,  pre- 
judices, and  bigotry  engaged  him  in  the 
unworthy  task  of  obscuring  the  brighter 
glory  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  virtuous 
men.  We  would  even  treat  what  we  deem 
the  faults  of  Johnson  with  a  tenderness 
approaching  respect;  for  they  were  results, 
to  a  degree  which  man  cannot  estimate,  of  a 
diseased,  irritable,  nervous,  unhappy  physical 
temperament,  and  belonged  to  the  body  more 
than  to  the  mind.  We  onhr  ask  the  friends 
of  genius  not  to  put  their  faith  in  Johnson's 
delineations  of  it.  His  biographical  works 
are  tinged  with  his  notoriouslv  strong  pre- 
judices, and,  of  all  his  "  Lives,'  we  hold  that 
of  Milton  to  be  the  most  apocryphal. 

We  here  close  our  general  remarks  on 
Milton's  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
We  venerate  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  but 
still  more  as  a  man  of  magnanimity  and 
Christian  virtue,  who  regarded  genius  and 
poetry  as  sacred  gifts,  imparted  to  him,  not 
to  amuse  men  or  to  build  up  a  reputation, 
but  that  he  might  quicken  and  (^1  forth 
what  was  great  and  divine  in  kis  fellow- 
creatures,  and  might  secure  the  only  true 
fame,  the  admiration  of  minds  which  his 
writings  were  to  kindle  and  exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the 
newly  discovered  "Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine."  This  work,  we  have  said,  owes 
its  chief  interest  to  the  character  of  its 
author.  From  its  very  nature,  it  cannot 
engage  and  fix  general  attention.  It  consists 
very  much  of  collections  of  texts  of  Scripture, 
which,  however  exciting  in  their  proper 
places,  are  read  with  little  thought  or  emotion 
when  taken  from  their  ordinary  connection, 
and  marshalled  under  systematic  heads. 
Milton  aims  to  give  us  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  in  its  own  words.  We  have  them 
in  a  phraseology  long  familiar  to  us,  and  we 
are  disappointed;  for  we  expected  to  see 
them,  not  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  but 
as  existing  in  the  mind  of  Milton,  modified 
by  his  peculiar  intellect  and  sensibility,  com- 
bined and  embodied  with  his  various  know- 
ledge, illustrated  by  the  analogies,  brightened 
by  the  new  lights,  and  clothed  with  the 
associations,  with  which  they  were  surrounded 
by  this  gifted  man.  We  hoped  to  see  these 
doctrines  as  they  were  viewed  by  Milton  in 
his  moments  of  solemn  feeling  and  deep 
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contemplation,  when  theypervaded  and  moved  us  the  true  process  for  strengthening  oar 

his  whole  soul.    Still  there  arc  passages  in  intimacy  with  Hira;  for  m  this  way  only  can 

which  Milton's  mind  is  laid  open  to  us.    We  we  think  of  Hini  as  immediately  present  to 

refer  to  the  parts  of  the  work  where  the  our  minds.    As  far  as  we  give  him  a  mate- 

pecuHarity  of  his  opinions  obliges  him  to  rial  form,  we  must  assign  to  him  a  place,  and 

state  his  reasons  for  adopting   them;   and  that  place  wiU  almost  necessarily  be  a  di^nt 

these  we  value  highly  for  the  vigour  and  inde-  one,  and  thus  we  shall  remove  lum  from  tUe 

pendance  of  intellect  with  which  they  are  soul,  which  is  his  true  temple.     Besides,  a 

impressed.    The  work  is  plain  and  unam-  definite   form    clashes  with  Gods   inhmty. 

bitious  in  style.     Its   characteristics   are  a  which  is  his  supreme  disUnction,  and  on  no 

calm  earnestness,  and  that  profound  venera-  account  to  be  obscured ;  for,  strange  as  it 

tion  for  Scripture  which  certain  denomina-  may  seem  to  those  who  kuow  not  their  own 

tions  of  Christians,  who  have  UtUc  congeniality  nature,  this  incomprehensible  attnbute  is  that 

with  Milton,  Seem  to  claim  as  a  monopoly.  which  above  all  things  constitutes  the  corrw- 

His    introduction   is  worthy  every  man's  pondence  or  adaptation,  if  we  may  so  speak, 

attention,  as  a  deliberate,  mild  assertion  of  of  God  to  the  human  mind, 
the  dearest  right  of  human  nature,  that  of       In   treating   of  Gods   efficiency.   Miltoa 

free  inquiry—  strenuously   maintains   human   freedom,  m 

u  If  I  coounlinlcate  the  r«ult  of  my  inouirta  to  the  opposition  to  the  CalWmstic  doctrine  ofj^ 
world  at  Urge  J  if,  *»  God  is  my  witness,  it  be  with  %  destination.  He  mamtains  that  God  s  decrees 
friendly  and  bcoipoant  feeling  towards  mankind,  that  I  do  not  encroach  on  moral  hberty ;  for  OUT 
readily  give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  to  what  I  fj^e  agency  IS  the  very  object  decreed  and 
esteem  my  best  and  richest  possession,  I  hope  to  meet  predestined  by  the  Creator.  He  maintains 
with  a  candid  recepuon  from  all  parties,  and  that  none  f.  ,  A  nassaires  of  Scrioture  which 
at  least  will  take  unjust  offence,  cren  though  many  things  that  some  Ol  the  passag^  OI  ^"Pture  wnica 
ahoukl  be  brought  to  Ught,  which  will  at  wice  be  seen  to  speak  of  election  are  to  be  understood  of  an 
differ  from  certain  rcceircd  opinioitt.  I  ewTiestljr  beaecch  election  to  outward  privileges,  not  to  ever- 
all  bvcrs  of  truth  not  to  cry  out  that  the  church  is  thrown  lasting  life;  and  that  in  other  texts,  which 
into  confusion  by  thai  freedom  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  relate  to  the  future  State,  the  election  spoken 
which  is  granted  to  the  schoob,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  ^  i^  ^^j  ^n  arbitrary  choice  of  individuals, 
'::^^^r^^Z'Zr,:i:^'^^^  but  of  that  dass  or  ci-nptions  or  pc^^ 
i9pA>dactiTe,<arlessofdisiur^ceiothech5ch,thaiiof  bc  It  large  or  small,  who  shaU  comply  with 
illumination  and  ediacaiion."—K«/./.,^.j» 6.  the  prescribed  terms  of  salvation;  in  other 

**  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  make  it  appear  from  words,   it  is  a  conditional,   not  an  absolute 

the  opinions  1  shall  bc  found  to  have  advanced,  whether  election,  and  such  that  every  individual,  if  he 
new  or  old.  of  how  much  conscouence  to  the  Christian       -^  ^  included  in  it.     Milton  has  so 

rcbgion  is  the  hberty,  not  only  of  winnowing  arid  sifting  T     '    ,  .  •'       .     ,u       ^^        j^u  ju^*  ,^  ^^^jj 

even'  doctrine,  but  also  of  thmking  and  even  writing  *^^^<^i^,^     u   ?\u  r  I.        ^^ 

respecting  i^  according  to  our  individual  fiuih  and  per-  add  that  he  had  thrown  new  hght  on   free 

suasion }  an  inference  which  will  be  stronger  in  propor-  agency.      This    great    subject    has    indeed 

tion  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  those  opinions,  or  t^fQed  as  yet  the  deepest  thinkers,  and  seems 

ratherlnproportiontothcauthorityof  Scriptuie,  onthe  „q^    jq    y^   consigned,  with    Other   SubUmc 

abundant  testimony  of  which  they  rest.    Without  this  ^     •  ^      ^^    sweeping  denomination  of 

liberty  there  is  neither  religion  nor  gospel— force  alone  jyF"^»»  *^;*"r*     "  .^  Z^^^^  «««i^»       n.,f  i«f 

pwSis,  by  which  it  is  dlsgraccftJ'fi  the  Christian  ;*  metaphysics,     to  ^neral  neglect     But  let 

reUgioa  to  be  supported.    Without  thu  Uberry  we  uz  it  not  be  given  up  in  despair.     The  time  is 

still  enslaved,  not  indeed,  as  formerly,  under  the  divine  coming  when  the  human  intellect  is  lo  Strike 

law,  but,  what  is  worst  of  all,  under  the  law  of  man,  or,  into  new  fields,  and    to  view  itself  and  its 

to  speak  more  truly,  under  a  barbarous  tyranny."—  Creator  and  the  tmiverse  from  new  positions. 

Ftl.  /.,  tP'  7»  8.  ajjjj  ^g  trust  that  the  darkness  which  has  so 

On  that  great  subject,   the  character  of  long  hung  over  our  moral  nature  wiU  be 

God,  Milton  has  given  nothing  particularly  gradually  dispersed.    This  attribute  of  free 

worthy  of  notice,  except  that  he  is  more  dis-  agency,  through  which  an  intelligent  beang 

posed  than  Clir'istians  in  general,  to  conceive  jg  strictly  and  properly  a  cause,  an  agent,*,  an 

of  the  Supreme  Being  under  the  forms  and  originator  of  moral  good  or  moral  evil,  ^-' 

affections  of  human  nature :—  not  a  mere  machine,  determined  by  outw 

**  If  God  habitually  assign  to  hinuclf  the  members  and  influences,  or  by  a  secret,  yet  resistless 

form  of  man,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  attribuUng  to  ciencvof  God.  which  virtually  makes  Him  a 
him  what  he  attributes  to  himself,  so  long  aswhat  is         ^^       ^      j         ^^or  of  all  human  actiorJ 

Imperfection  and  weakness,  when  viewed  m  reference  to  •""*"*       ThLZ^  "     „-u:.,k  ;^  ♦!,*  u^t  ,r*J 

ouSSves,  be  considered^  most  complete  and  exceUcnt  this  moral  freedom,  which  is  the  best  imi 

whenever  it  is  imputed  to  God."— rw.  /.,  /.  tj.  of  the  creaUve  energy  of  the  Deity,  seerol 

Milton  is  not  the  first  Christian  who  has  us  the  noblest  object  of  philosophical  in>i 

thought  to  render  the  Supreme  Being  more  tigation.    However  questioned  and  darkej 

interesting  by  giving  Him  human  shape.   We  hy  a  host  of  metaphysicians,  it  is  recognf 

^oubt  the  wisdom  of  this  expedient.     To  in  the  common  consciousness  of  every  hu^ 

iritualizo  our  conceptions  of  Him  seems  to  being.    It  is  thd  ground  of  respoosit^ilityl 
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fountain  of  moral  feeling.  It  is  involved  in 
all  moral  judgments  and  affections,  and  thus 
gives  to  social  life  its  whole  interest ;  whilst 
It  is  the  chief  tie  between  the  soul  and  its 
Creator.  The  fact  that  philosophers  have 
attempted  to  discard  free  agency  from  their 
explanations  of  moral  phenomena,  and  to 
subject  all  human  action  to  necessity,  to 
mechanical  causes,  or  other  extraneous  in- 
fluences, is  proof  enough  that  the  science  of 
the  mind  has  as  yet  penetrated  little  beneath 
the  surface,  that  the  depths  of  the  soul  are 
still  unexplored. 

Milton  naturally  passes  from  his  chapter 
on  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  consideration 
of  those  topics  which  nave  always  been  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  theology ;  we  mean, 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  our  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  Milton  has  here  declared 
himself  an  Anti-trinitarian,  and  strenuously 
asserted  the  strict  and  proper  unity  of  God. 
His  chapter  on  "  The  Son  of  God"  is  the 
most  elaborate  one  in  the  work.  His  *•  Pre- 
fatory Remarks"  are  highly  interesting,  as 
joining  with  a  manly  assertion  of  his  right 
an  affectionate  desire  to  conciliate  the  Chris- 
tians from  whom  he  differed. 

^  I  caonol  eoter  npoo  cubjocts  of  lo  oiudi  difficulty  as 
the  Sfn  ^  C?o<f  and  the  Htly  Spirit^  without  anin  pre- 
mising a  few  introductory  words.  If  indeed  1  were  a 
inexDl)cr  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  requires  implicit 
obcdicoce  to  its  creed  on  all  points  of  fiuth,  I  thoold  hare 
acQuieKcd  from  education  or  habit  in  its  simple  decree 
and  authority,  eren  though  it  denies  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Triaitjr,  aa  now  received,  is  capable  of  being  prored 
from  any  passage  of  Scripture.  But  since  I  enrol  myself 
among  the  number  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  Word 
of  God  alone  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  advance 
what  appears  to  me  much  more  clearly  dedudble  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
1  see  no  reasoa  why  any  one,  who  belongs  to  the  same 
Protestant  or  Reformed  Church,  and  professes  to  acknow- 
ledge the  same  rule  of  fiuth  as  myself,  should  take  oilence 
at  my  freedom,  particularly  as  1  impose  my  authority  on 
no  oue,  but  merely  propose  what  I  think  more  worthy 
of  belief  than  die  creed  m  general  acceptation.  I  only 
entreat  that  my  readers  will  ponder  and  examine  my 
statements  in  a  ^irit  which  desires  to  discover  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice.  For, 
without  iotciidiiig  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
which  I  consider  inviolably  saaed,  I  only  take  upon 
myiclf  to  refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the 
occasion  requires,  conformably  to  my  r^t,  or  rather  to 
my  duty,  as  a  man.  U^  indeed,  those  with  whom  1  have 
lo  contend  were  able  to  produce  direct  attestation  from 
Heaven  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  espouse, 
it  would  be  nothing  less  than  impiety  to  venture  to  raise, 
I  do  not  say  a  clamour,  but  so  much  as  a  murmur 
against  it  But,  Inasmucb  as  they  can  lay  daim  to 
uothing  more  than  human  powers,  assined  by  that 
spiritual  illnmiaatioa  which  is  common  to  all,  it  Is  not 
nnreasonable  that  they  should  on  their  part  allow  the 
privileges  of  diligent  research  and  free  dtscuision  to 
another  inquirer,  who  is  seekijig  tnah  through  the  same 
means  and  in  the  same  way  as  themselves,  and  whose 
desire  of  benefiting  mankiiid  b  equal  to  Iheir  owi»."— 
r»/./.,/y.loj— X05. 


Milton  teaches  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a 
distinct  being  from  Gtxl,  and  inferior  to  Him, 
that  he  existed  before  the  world  was  made, 
that  he  is  the  first  of  the  creation  of  God,  and 
that  afterwards  all  other  things  were  made 
by  him,  as  the  instrument  or  minister  of  his 
Father.  Hs  maintains,  in  agreement  with 
Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person, 
an  intelligent  agent,  but  created  and  inferior 
to  God.  This  opinion  of  Milton  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  admits  that,  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews,  though  accus- 
tomed to  the  phrase  Holy  Spirit,  never 
attached  to  it  the  idea  of  personality,  and 
that,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  often  used  to  express  God  Himself,  or 
his  power  and  agency.  It  is  strange  that, 
after  these  concessions,  he  could  have  foimd 
a  difficulty  in  giving  a  figurative  interpreta- 
tion to  the  few  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
penon. 

We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to  gfive  a 
sketch  of  Milton's  strong  reasoning  against 
the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
must,  however,  pause  a  moment  to  thank 
God  that  He  has  raised  up  this  illustrious 
advocate  of  the  long-obsciu^  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity.  We  can  now  bring  for- 
ward the  three  greatest  and  noblest  minds  of 
modern  times,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  witnesses  to  that  Great 
Truth,  of  which,  in  an  humbler  and  narrower 
sphere,  we  desire  to  be  the  defenders.  Our 
Trinitarian  adversaries  are  perpetually  ringing 
in  our  ears  the  names  of  Fathers  and  Refor- 
mers. We  take  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton, 
and  place  them  in  our  front,  and  want  no 
others  to  oppose  to  the  whole  array  of  great 
names  on  the  opposite  side.  Before  these 
intellectual  suns,  the  stars  of  self-named 
Orthodoxy  "  hide  their  diminished  heads." 
To  these  eminent  men  God  communicated 
such  unusual  measures  of  light  and  mental 
energy,  that  their  names  spring  up  sponta- 
neously when  we  think  or  would  speak  of 
the  greatness  of  our  natiwe.  Their  theolo- 
gical opinions  were  the  fruits  of  patient, 
profoimd,  reverent  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  came  to  this  work  with  minds  not  nar- 
rowed by  a  technical,  professional  education, 
but  accustomed  to  broad  views,  to  the  widest 
range  of  thought.  They  were  shackled  by 
no  party  connections.  They  were  warped  by 
no  clerical  ambition,  and  subdued  by  no 
clerical  timidity  They  came  to  this  subject 
in  the  fulness  of  their  strength,  with  free 
minds  open  to  truth,  and  with  imstaincd 
purity  of  life.  They  came  to  it  in  an  ago 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  instilled 
by  education,  and  upheld  by  the  authority  of 
the  church  and  by  penal  laws.  And  what  did 
these  great  and  good  men,  wboM  intellectual 
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energy  and  love  of  truth  have  made  them  the 
chief  benefactors  of  the  human  mind,  what, 
we  ask,  did  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ? 
a  triple  divinity?  three  infinite  agents?  three 
infinite  objects  of  worship?  three  persons, 
each  of  whom  possesses  his  own  distinct 
offices,  and  yet  shares  equally  in  the  god- 
head with  the  rest?  No!  Soipture  joined 
with  nature  and  with  that  secret  voice  in  the 
heart  which  even  idolatry  could  not  always 
siifle,  and  taught  them  to  bow  reverently 
before  the  One  Infinite  Father,  and  to  ascribe 
to  Him  alone,  supreme,  self-existent  divinity. 
— Our  principal  object  in  these  remarks  has 
been  to  show,  that,  as  far  as  great  names  afe 
arguments,  the  cause  of  Anti-trinitarianism, 
or  of  God's  proper  Unity,  is  supported  by  the 
strongest.  But  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say  that 
we  put  little  trust  in  these  fashionable  proofs. 
The  chief  use  of  great  names  in  rehgious  con- 
troversy is,  to  balance  and  neutralize  one 
another,  that  theunawed  and  unfettered  mind 
may  tliink  and  judge  with  a  due  self-reve- 
rence, and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  accountablc- 
noss  to  God  alone. 

We  have  called  Milton  an  Anti-trinitarian. 
But  we  have  no  desire  to  identify  him  with 
any  sect.  His  mind  was  too  independent  and 
universal  to  narrow  itself  to  human  creeds 
and  parties.  He  is  supposed  to  have  sepa- 
rated himself,  in  his  last  years,  from  all  the 
denominations  around  him;  and,  were  he 
now  living,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  would  find 
one  to  which  he  would  be  strongly  attracted. 
He  would  probably  stand  first  among  that 
class  of  Christians,  more  numerous  than  is 
supposed,  and,  we  hope,  increasing,  who  are 
too  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  mind,  and  too 
dissatisfied  with  the  clashing  systems  of  the 
age,  to  attach  themselves  closely  to  any  party ; 
in  whom  the  present  improved  state  of  theo- 
logy has  created' a  consciousness  of  defect 
rather  than  the  triumph  of  acquisition ;  who, 
however  partial  to  their  own  creed,  cannot 
persuade  themselves  that  it  is  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
distant  ages  will  repeat  its  articles  as  reve- 
rently as  the  Catholics  do  the  decrees  of 
Trent;  who  contend  earnestly  for  free  in- 
quiry, not  because  all  who  inquire  will  think 
as  they  do,  but  because  some  at  least  may  be 
expected  to  outstrip  them,  and  to  be  guides 
to  higher  truth.  With  this  nameless  and 
spreading  class  we  have  strong  sympathies. 
We  want  new  light,  and  care  not  whence  it 
comes;  we  want  reformers  worthv  of  the 
name ;  and  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  mani- 
festation of  Christianity  as  would  throw  all 
present  systems  into  obscurity. 

We  come  now  to  a  topic  on  which  Milton 

will  probably  startle  a  majority  of  readers. 

is  totally  opposed,  as  were  most  of  the 

•^nt  philosophers,  to  the  doctrine  of  God's 


creating  the  universe  out  of  nothing.  He 
maintains  that  there  can  be  no  action  without 
a  passive  material  on  which  the  act  is  exerted, 
and  that  accordingly  the  world  was  framed 
out  of  a  pre-existent  matter.  To  the  question. 
What  and  whence  is  this  primary  matter?  he 
answers,  It  is  from  God,  "an  efSux  of  the 
Deity."  "  It  proceeded  from  God,"  and  con- 
sequently no  additional  existence  was  pro- 
duced hy  creation,  nor  is  matter  capable  of 
annihilation.  A  specimen  of  his  speculations 
on  this  subject  is  given  in  the  foUoMring  qno- 
tadon : — 

*^  It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  world  was  framed  oat  of 
maner  of  some  kind  or  other.  For,  since  actkm  sod 
pas^oa  are  relatire  terms,  and  since,  cooseqvently,  no 
agent  can  act  cxtemalljr,  unless  there  be  swne  patient, 
such  as  nutter,  it  appears  impossible  that  God  coald 
have  created  this  world  out  of  nothing )  not  from  any 
defect  of  power  on  hh  part,  but  because  it  was  necenwy 
that  something  should  have  previously  existed  capable  of 
receiving  passhrely  the  exertion  of  the  dirine  t&cacj. 
Since,  merefbre,  Iwth  Scripture  and  reason  concvr  tn 
pronouncing  dut  all  these  things  were  mad^  not  oat  of 
nothing,  but  out  of  matter,  it  necessarily  roUowa,  that 
nutter  must  either  have  always  existed  independently  of 
God,  or  have  originated  from  God  at  sone  particubo* 
point  of  time.  That  matter  should  have  been  always 
independefK  of  God  (seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passire  Pfin* 
dple,  dependent  on  the  Deity,  and  sobsefvieot  to  him  \ 


and  sedng,  moreover,  that  as  in  number,  < 
abstractly,  so  also  in  time  or  eternity,  there  is 
inherent  force  or  efficacy),  that  matter,  I  say,  sImm 
have  existed  of  Itself  from  all  eternity,  is  inconceirabtc. 
If.  on  the  contrary,  it  did  not  exist  from  all  eternity,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  from  whence  it  derives  its  os^io. 
There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  sohition  of  tbe 
difficulty,  fot  which,  moreover,  we  have  the  audwiky 
of  Scripture,  namely,  that  all  things  are  of  God.**— 

This  doctrine  naturally  led  Milton  to 
another ;  viz.,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
supposed  distinction  between  body  and  soul ; 
for,  if  matter  is  an  "efflux  of  the  Deity,"  it 
is  plainly  susceptible  of  intellectual  functions. 
Accordingly  our  author  affirms, — 

**That  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically  and  properly 
one  and  individual,  not  compound  or  separable,  not 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed 
of  two  distinct  and  dlffi^-ent  natures,  as  of  aool  and  body, 
— but  the  whole  man  is  soul,  and  the  soul  man ;  that  b  to 
say,  a  body,  or  subsunce,  individual,  animated,  sea<9> 
tivc,  and  rational"— r#/.  /.,/f.  150, 15 1. 

We  here  learn  that  a  passage  in  "  Paradise 
I^ost,"  which  we  have  admired  as  poetry,  was 
deemed  by  Milton  sound  philosophy  : — 

*^  O  Adam,  One  Almighty  isL,  from  whom 
AU  things  proceed,  and  op  to  him  return. 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  •rujirst  wutur  mtly 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  thui|s  that  live,  of  life : 
But  more  refined,  more  sptrituous,  aod  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending. 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
TUi  Mjr  M/  f  spirit  tMf  i,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind.    So  from  the  root 
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Spring*  lifter  the  green  (talk,  from  tbcnce  the  leatre* 

More  aery,  hut  the  bright  contummate  flower 

Splriu  odorous  breathes ;  flowan  and  their  fruit, 

Man*s  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  tubluned, 

To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 

To  intttttcttMl,**         Ptff .  Xsif,  B.  y.  Urns  469—485. 

These,  speculations  of  Milton  will  be  re- 
ceived in  this  age  with  more  favour,  or  with 
kss  aversion  than  in  his  own;  for,  from  the 
time  of  Locke,  the  discussions  ef  philosophers 
have  tended  to  unsettle  our  notions  of  matter, 
and  no  man  is  hardy  enough  now  to  say  what 
it  is,  or  what  it  may  not  be.  The  idealism  of 
Berkeley,  though  it  has  never  organized  a 
sect,  has  yet  sensibly  influenced  the  modes 
of  thinking  among  metaphysicians ;  and  the 
coincidence  of  this  system  with  the  theory  of 
certain  Hindoo  philosophers  may  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  it  contains  some  great  latent 
truth,  of  which  the  European  and  Hindoo 
intellect,  so  generally  at  variance,  have  caught 
a  glimpse.  Matter  is  indeed  a  Proteus,  which 
escapes  us  at  the  moment  we  hope  to  seize 
it.  Priestley  was  anxious  to  make  the  soul 
material ;  but  for  this  purpose  he  was  obliged 
to  change  matter  from  a  substance  into  a 
power,  that  is,  into  no  matter  at  all ;  so  that 
he  destroyed  in  attempting  to  diffuse  it.  We 
have  thrown  out  these  remarks  to  rescue 
Milton's  memory  from  the  imputation,  which 
he  was  the  last  man  to  deserve,  of  irreverence 
towards  God  ;  for  of  thb  some  will  deem  him 
guilty  in  tracing  matter  to  the  Deity  as  its 
foimtain.  Matter,  which  seems  to  common 
people  so  intelligible,  is  still  wrapped  in 
mystery.  We  know  it  only  by  its  relation 
to  mind,  or  as  an  assemblage  of  powers  to 
awaken  certain  sensations.  Of  its  relation  to 
God  we  may  be  said  to  know  nothing.  Per- 
haps, as  knowledge  advances,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  the  Creator  i :  bound  to  his  works 
by  stronger  and  more  intimate  ties  than  we  now 
imagine.  We  do  not,  then,  quarrel  with  such 
suggestions  as  Milton's,  though  we  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
follows  out  such  doubtful  speculations. 

Milton  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration 
of  man's  state  in  Paradise,  and,  as  marriage 
was  the  only  social  relation  tlicn  sulwisting, 
h-  introduces  here  his  views  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  of  polygamy  and  divorce.  These 
"«^ws  show,  if  not  the  soundness,  yet  the 
characteristic  independence  of  his  mind.  No 
part  of  his  book  has  given  such  offence  as  his 
doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy,  and 
vet  nowhere  is  he  less  liable  to  reproach.  It 
is  plain  that  his  error  was  founded  on  his 
reverence  for  Scripture.  He  saw  that  poly- 
gamy was  allowed  to  the  best  men  in  the  Old 
Testament,  to  patriarchs  before  the  law,  who, 
he  says,  were  the  objects  of  God's  special 
favour,  and  to  eminent  individuals  in  subse- 
quent agc5 ;  and,  finding  no  prohibition  of  it 


in  the  New  Testament,  he  believed  that  no^ 
only  holy  men  would  be  traduced,  but  Scrip- 
ture dishonoured,  by  pronouncing  it  morally 
eviL  We  are  aware  that  some  vrill  say  that 
the  practice  is  condemned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  we  grant  that  it  is  censured  by 
implication  in  these  words  of  Christ.  "Who- 
soever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery."  *  But  we  beUeve  it  to  be 
an  indisputable  fact  that,  although  Chris- 
tianity was  first  preached  in  Asia,  which  had 
been  from  the  earliest  ages  the  seat  of  poly- 
gamy,  the  Apostles  never  denounced  it  as  a 
crime,  and  never  required  their  converts  to 
put  away  all  wives  but  one.  '  •  What  then  ?  " 
some  may  say.  • '  Are  you,  too,  the  advocates 
of  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy  ? "  We  answer, 
No.  We  consider  our  religion  as  decidedly 
hostile  to  this  practice;  and  we  add,  what 
seems  to  us  of  great  importance,  that  this 
hostiUty  is  not  the  less  decided  because  no 
express  prohibition  of  polygamy  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament;  for  Christianity  is  not 
a  system  of  precise  legislation,  marking  out 
witfk  literal  exactness  everything  to  be  done, 
and  everything  to  be  avoided ;  but  an  incul- 
cation 01  broad  principles,  which  it  entrusts  to 
individuals  and  to  society  to  be  applied  ac- 
cording to  their  best  discretion.  It  is  through 
this  generous  peculiarity  that  Christianity  is 
fitted  to  be  a  universal  religion.  Through 
this  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  with  all 
stages  of  society,  and  can  live  in  the  midst  of 
abuses  which  it  silently  and  powerfully  over- 
comes, but  against  which  it  would  avail  little 
were  it  immediately  to  lift  up  the  voice  of 
denunciation.  We  all  know  that  long-che- 
rished corruptions,  which  have  sent  their  roots 
through  the  whole  frame  of  a  community, 
cannot  be  torn  up  at  once  without  dissolving 
society.  To  Christianity  is  committed  the 
sublime  office  of  eradicating  all  the  errors 
and  evils  of  the  world;  but  this  it  does  by  a 
process  corresponding  with  man's  nature,  by 
working  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  mind, 
which,  in  its  turn,  works  a  safe  and  effectual 
revolution  in  manners  and  life.  No  argu- 
ment, therefore,  in  favour  of  a  practice  can 
be  adduced  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  expli- 
citly reprobated  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
example,  Christianity  went  forth  into  com- 
munities where  midtitudes  were  held  in 
slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  groimd  and  op- 
pressed by  despotism :  abuses  on  which  the 
spirit  of  our  religion  frowns  as  sternly  as  on 
any  which  can  be  named.  Yet  Christianity 
did  not  command  the  master  to  free  his 
slaves,  or  the  despot  to  descend  from  his 
absolute  throne ;  but  satisfied  itself  with  pro- 
claiming sublime  truths  in  regard  to  God's 
paternal  character  and  administration,  and 

•  Mntt.  xix.  9. 
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broad  and  generous  principles  of  action, 
leaving  to  these  the  work  of  breaking  every 
chain,  by  a  gradnal,  Inward,  irresistible  in- 
fluence, and  of  asserting  the  essential  equality 
and  unalienable  rights  of  the  whole  human 
race.-— We  caimot  leave  this  topic  without 
adding  that  not  only  Milton's  error  on  poly- 
gamy, but  many  other  noxious  mistakes,  have 
resulted  from  measuring  Christianity  bv  the 
condition  of  the  primitive  church,  as  if  that 
were  the  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  as  if 
eveiything  allowed  then  were  wise  and  good, 
as  if  the  religion  were  then  unfolded  in  all  its 
power  and  extent.  The  truth  is,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  Apostles 
communicated  its  great  truths  to  the  rude 
minds  of  Jews  and  Heathens ;  but  the  primi- 
tive churrh  did  not,  and  could  not,  under- 
stand all  that  was  involved  in  those  principles, 
all  the  applications  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible, all  the  influences  they  were  to  exert  on 
the  human  mind,  all  the  combinations  they 
were  to  form  with  the  new  truths  which  time 
was  to  unfold,  all  the  new  lights  in  which 
they  were  to  be  placed,  all  the  adaptations  to 
human  nature  and  to  more  advanced  states 
of  society,  which  they  were  progressively  to 
manifest.  In  the  first  age,  the  religion  was 
administered  with  a  wise  and  merciful  con- 
formity to  the  capacities  of  its  recipients. 
With  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  the 
development  of  the  moral  faculties,  Chris- 
tianity is  freeing  itself,  and  ought  to  be  freed, 
from  the  local,  temporary,  and  accidental 
associations  of  its  childhocd.  Its  great  prin- 
ciples are  coming  forth  more  distinctly  and 
brightly,  and  condemning  abuses  and  errors 
which  have  passed  current  for  ages.  This 
great  truth,  for  such  we  deem  it,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  growing  light,  and  that  it  must  be 
more  or  less  expounded  by  every  age  for 
itself,  was  not  sufficiently  apprehended  by 
Milton ;  nor  is  it  now  understood  as  it  will 
be.  For  want  of  apprehending  it,  Christianity 
is  administered  now  too  much  as  it  was  in 
ages  when  nothing  of  our  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  spirit  of  improvement  existed; 
and  consequently  it  does  not,  ^e  fear,  exert 
that  entire  and  supreme  sway  over  strong  and 
cultivated  minds  which  is  its  due,  and  which 
it  must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with  polygamy  the 
subject  of  divorce,  on  which  he  is  known  to 
have  diflered  from  many  Christians.  He 
strenuously  maintains  in  the  work  under  re- 
view, and  more  largely  in  other  treatises,  that 
the  violation  of  the  marriage  bed  is  not  the 
sole  ground  of  divorce,  but  that  "the  per- 
petual interruption  of  peace  and  affection,  by 
mutual  differences  and  unkindness.  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  "  for  dissolving  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion.   On  this  topic  we  cannot  enlarge. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  Milton's 


work  in  which  his  powerful  mind  might  have 
been  expected  to  look  beyond  the  prevalent 
opinions  of  his  day,  but  in  which  be  has 
followed  the  beaten  toad,  almost  without 
deviation,  seldom  noticing  difficulties,  and 
hardly  seeming  to  know  their  existence.  We 
tcfer  to  the  great  subjects  of  the  moral  con- 
dition of  mankind,  and  of  redemption  by 
Tcsus  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin 
qe  has  assumed  as  true,  and  his  faith  in  it 
was  evidently  strengthened  by  his  doctrine  of 
the  identity  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  teaches  that  souls 
are  propagated  from  parents  to  children,  and 
not  immediately  derived  from  God,  and  that 
they  are  bom  with  an  hereditary  taint,  just  os 
the  body  contracts  hereditary  disease.  It  is 
humbling  to  add,  that  he  supports  this  doc- 
trine of  the  propagation  of  sin  by  ph3rsical 
contagion,  on  the  ground  that  it  relieves  the 
Creator  from  the  charge  of  originating  the 
corruption  which  we  are  said  to  bring  into 
life ;  as  if  the  infinitely  pure  and  good  God 
could,  by  a  co\'ert  agency,  infect  with  moral 
evil  the  pKissive  and  poweriess  mind  of  the 
infant,  and  then  absolve  Himself  of  the 
horrible  work  by  imputing  it  to  instruments 
of  his  own  ordination  I  Milton  does  not, 
however,  believe  in  total  depravity,  feeling 
that  this  would  free  men  from  guilt,  by 
taking  away  all  power;  and  he,  therefore, 
leaves  us  a  portion  of  the  divine  image — not 
enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of  virtue,  but 
enough  to  take  away  excuse  from  sin.  Sudi 
arc  the  "tender  mereies "  of  theology  I 
With  respect  to  Christ's  mediation,  he  sup- 
poses that  Christ  saves  us  by  bearing  our 
punishment,  and  in  this  way  satisfying  God's 
justice.  His  views,  indeed,  are  not  expressed 
with  much  precision,  and  seem  to  have  been 
formed  without  much  investigation.  On 
these  great  subjects  of  human  nature  and 
redemption,  we  confess  we  are  disappointed 
in  finding  the  spirit  of  Milton  satisfying  itself 
with  the  degrading  notions  which  prevailed 
around  him.  But  we  remember  that  it  is  the 
order  of  Providenw  that  the  greatest  minds 
should  sympathize  much  with  their  age,  and 
that  they  contribute  the  more  to  the  progress 
of  mankind  by  not  advancing  too  fast  and 
too  far  be^nd  their  contemporaries.  In  this 
part  of  his  work,  Milton  maintains  that  the 
death  threatened  to  sin  extends  eqtially  to 
body  and  soul,  which  indeed  he  was  bound 
to  do,  as  he  holds  the  soul  and  body  to  be 
one;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  defend  with 
his  usual  power  the  necessary  inference,  that 
all  consciousness  i'i  suspended  between  death 
and  the  resurrection.  We  have  no  faith  ia 
this  doctrine ;  but  we  respect  the  coinage 
with  which  he  arlmits  and  maintains  what* 
ever  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  his  opinions. 
Having  concluded  the  subject  of  reden^ 
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tion,  be  passes  to  what  he  calls  "man's 
renovation,  or  the  change  whereby  the  sinner 
is  brought  into  a  state  of  grace;"  and  here, 
though  he  is  not  always  perspicuous,  yet 
he  seldom  deviates  from  what  was  then  the 
beaten  road.  We  owe  it,  however,  to  Milton, 
to  say  that,  although  he  sometimes  ap- 
proached, he  never  adopted  Calvinism.  All 
the  distinguished  articles  of  that  creed — total 
depravity,  election  and  reprobation,  Christ 
dying  for  the  elect  only,  irresistible  grace,  the 

Eerseverance  of  the  saints,  and  justification 
y  mere  faith — all  are  denied  and  opposed  by 
him,  and  some  with  great  strength.  Swayed 
as  Milton  was  by  the  age  in  which  he  liwd, 
his  spirit  could  not  be  subdued  to  the  heart- 
withering  faith  of  the  Genevan  school. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which  Miltod 
was  deeply  interested  ;  we  mean  Christian 
liberty,  under  which  head  may  be  included 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  the  power  of 
ministers,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  To 
vindicate  the  liberty  of  Christians,  and  to 
secure  them  from  all  outward  impositions  and 
ordinances,  he  maintains  that  the  whole 
Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  so  that  no  part  is 
binding  on  Christians ;  a  doctrine  which  may 
startle  many  who  believe  that  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  that  law  are  as  binding  now  as  ever. 
Dut  such  persons  differ  little  in  reality  from 
Milton,  whose  true  meaning  is  that  these  pre- 
cepts bind  Christians,  not  through  the  au- 
thority of  Moses,  which  is  wholly  done  away, 
but  only  because  they  are  taken  up  and  in- 
corporated into  Christianity,  which  is  our  only 
law,  and  which  has  set  forth  whatever  was 
permanently  valuable  in  Judaism,  in  a  more 
perfect  form,  and  with  more  powerful  sanctions. 

As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of  Chris- 
tians, he  maintains,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
the  right  of  every  believer  to  consult  the 
Scriptures  and  to  judge  of  them  for  himself. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  takes  the  ground 
of  Qnakerism,  and  maintains  that  the  Chris- 
tian, in  addition  to  the  Scriptures,  has  an 
Inward  guide,  with  which  no  human  authority 
should  interfere : — 

*^  Under  the  gocpel  we  foms&y  u  it  were,  a  twofold 
Scrip mrc,  one  external,  which  is  the  written  word,  and 
the  other  internal,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  the 
bearts  of  believers,  accordinz  to  the  promise  of  God,  and 
with  the  intent  that  it  thoold  by  no  means  t>e  neglected.** 
— fW.  //■.,  p.  171.  '*  The  cxGemal  Kriptare  ....  has 
baen  liatJe  to  frequent  corruption,  and  ui  come  instances 
has  been  corrupted,  throv»h  the  number,  and  occasionally 
the  bod  faithf  of  those  oy  whom  it  Kas  been  handed 
down,  the  variety  and  discrepancy  of  the  original  manu- 
tcripts,  and  the  additional  diversity  produred  by  sub- 
•eqoem  iTAnscripu  and  printed  editions.  But  the  Spirit 
whidh  kaMl*  to  truth  cannot  be  corrupted,  neither  is  it 
c*sy  to  ^ccjve  a  man  who  ifl  really  spiritual.**-^.  17J. 
^  It  i*  diificttU  to  conjecture  the  purpoae  of  ProvideiKe 
ip  comouttiiiK  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  such 
ooccrtaln  and  variable  guardianship,  unless  it  were  to 
teach  us,  by  this  very  circumstance,  thajl  the  Spirit  which 


is  Kiven  to  us  ia  a  more  cartain  guide  thaa  Scripture, 
whom,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  fbUow."— /.  174. 
*^  Hence  it  follows,  Lhat  when  an  ac<|uicsccnce  in  human 
opinions  or  an  obedience  to  human  authority  in  matters 
of  religion  is  exacted,  in  the  name  either  of  the  church  or 
of  the  Christian  mafistra  te,  from  those  who  are  tliem« 
selves  led  hidividuaUy  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  this  is  in 
effect  to  impose  a  yoke,  not  on  man,  but  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  itself."—^.  176. 

This,  in  words,  is  genuine  Quakerism ;  but 
whether  Milton  understood  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  immediate  revelation,  which  forms 
the  leading  doctrine  of  that  creed,  we  doubt. 
To  this  doctrine  it  may  be  objected,  and  we 
think  Milton  must  have  felt  the  objection, 
that  it  disparages  and  discourages  our  facul- 
ties, and  produces  inaction  of  mind,  leading 
men  to  expect  from  a  sudden  flash  from 
Heaven  the  truth  which  we  are  taught  to 
seek  by  the  right  use  of  our  own  powers. 
We  imagine  that  Milton  believed  tliat  the 
Holy  Spirit  works  with  and  by  our  own  under- 
standings, and,  instead  of  superseding  reason, 
invigorates  and  extends  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  place  where  his  precise  views  are 
obscured  by  general  expressions,  or  by  rapid 
and  suF)erficial  notices  of  subjects. 

In  Milton's  views  of  the  church  and  the 
ministry  we  have  other  proofs  of  his  con- 
struing the  Scriptures  in  the  manner  most 
favourable  to  Christian  liberty.  He  teaches 
that  the  universal  church  has  no  head  but 
Christ,  and  that  the  power  arrogated  by  popes, 
councils,  and  bishops,  is  gross  usurpation.  In 
regard  to  particular  churches,  he  is  a  strict 
Congregationalist.  Each  church,  he  says,  is 
competent  to  its  own  government,  and  con- 
nected with  others  only  by  the  bond  of  charity. 
No  others  are  authorized  to  interfere  with  any 
of  its  concerns,  but  in  the  way  of  brotherly 
counsel:  — 

*' Every  church  consisting  of  the  above  parts,**  i.e. 
well-instructed  t>elievers,  "however  small  its  numbers, 
is  to  be  considered  as  in  itself  an  integral  and  perfect 
chwch,  so  far  as  renfds  its  religious  rights ;  nor  has  it 
any  superior  on  earm,  whether  mdividual,  or  assembly, 
or  convention,  to  whom  it  can  be  lawfully  required  to 
render  submidaion ;  inasmuch  as  no  believer  out  of  its 
pale,  nor  any  order  or  council  of  men  whatever,  hai  a 
greater  right  than  itself  to  expect  a  partidpatkm  in  the 
written  word  and  the  promisea,  in  the  presence  of  Christ, 
in  the  presiding  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  those 
gradous  gifts  whidi  are  the  reward  of  united  prayer/*— 

yd.  JL,  p  194. 

The  choice  of  the  minister,  he  savs,  belongs 
to  the  people.  The  minister,  if  possible, 
should  serve  the  chim:h  gratuitously,  and  Uve 
by  the  laboiu:  of  his  own  hands.  This  unpaid 
service  he  pronounces  more  noble  and  con- 
sonant to  our  Lord's  example  and  that  of  the 
Apostles.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  he 
favotu^  the  idea  of  a  church  consisting  of  few 
members : — 

"  AU  that  perulns  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
salration  of  bclierers,  all,  in  short,  ^ax  is  necessary  to 
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constitute  «  church,  may  be  duly  and  orderly  tnuiMcted  religion,   intended  for  all  ages  and  natioDS, 

in  a  paiiicular  church,  within  the  walU  of  a  private  hotue,  and  for  all  the  progressive  states  of  society  to 

and  where  the  munbers  assetnblcd  are  inconsideratjle.  ^jjg  ^^^  of  i^g  world,  to   suppose  that  in  its 

Nay,  such  a  church,  when  in  compliance  with  the  in-  infancy  it  established   an  order  of  worship. 

tcrcsted  views  of  its  pastor  it  allows  of  an  increase  of  •  ,»„,L:«„     „„^    riie/^inlin^     whiVh    wac    tt\ 

numbersbcyondwhat*^bconvenient.deprive.it»clfina  instruction,    and    disapline,    whl^^-as    to 

great  measure  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  meet-  remain  inviolable  m  all  future  times.     This 

fng  in  common.**— r»/.  Jh,  f.  194.  doctrine  of  an  inflexible  form  seeros  to  us 

He   maintains  that  ministeni  arc  not  to  Si»nf,T"orikiZt  u'^to^ritul,^ 

n,onojx>Uzepub.i^:instj^^^^^  Chns^^^    aSTc^^S,  tur  XS.'Ttl 

nistration   of  the    ordinances;    but  that  all  ^  .^._    *-,  u:„h  w«.if  in    fhi«   <»v<>rla«rin<r 

?''tl^\Sri^"  ''  '"■  chlr^he^actri^^  in^"efinU?ilSl";ff 

ticipate  in  these  serMces  .-  ^^^  ^^^  Testament,  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

"The  custom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to  be  main-  jg  ^^  meaLn  proof  of  the  enlarged  and  pro- 

taincd,  not  after  the  present  mode,  but  according  to  the  spgctive  Wisdom  of  its  Founder.      We  belie%-e 

apostoUca  insnmtion,  which  did  not  ordam  that  an  ir.di-  t{_:  *  7,^  ^k-  ^;«'.«:««  ^f  liV-«il  %.;»t»c    t\^ 

vldual,  and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  have  the  sole  right  of  that,  with  the  diffusion  of  liberal  >ievrs.  the 

•peaking  from  a  higher  place,  but  that  each  believer  in  question  Will  anse,  whether  our  religion  cannot 

turn  dMMild  be  authorized  to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or  be  taught  and  administered  in  methods  and 

teach,  or  exhort,  according  to  his  gifts ;  insomuch  that  forms  more  adapted  than  those  which  now 

even  the  weakest  among  the  brethren  had  the  privilege  of  prevail,  to  its  spirit  and  great  design,  to  the 

asking  '»"«"^"i,^?  „7"4i";lS  '^,f^?f 7,  *5i/Tr  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  con- 

cxpcricnced  members  of  the  congrcgauon." — Vu.  Il.y  *:         r . .   ^^,^,.^        a  »»«„«.  »w^ 

f.iox.    »♦  Any  believer  is  competent  10  act  as  an  wrf/.  dition   and  wants  of  society.     Amonff  the 

nar^  minitter,  according  as  convenience  may  require,  changes  which  may  gTOW  from  this  dlSCUSSIon, 

provided  only  he  be  endowed  with  the  necessary  cifts ;  we  do  not  anticipate  the  adoption  of  Milton's 

tbesegiftsconsututinghismiwion."— ^.  I5J.  "If there,  plan  of  sentencing  ministers  to  earn    their 

fore  it  be  competent  to  any  beh(nrcrwhatcv«  ^^  ^     ^^  ^  of  their  bfow;  for  wc 

the  gospel,  provided  he  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  ^.  •  ,.    ..  ^  »   ,,^   ,^^   ...»«..,«,     ;.   tV.J  «k,wMH.i 

gift»,itVaC>  competent  to  him  to  administer  the  rite  of  think  that  we  see  reasons,   m  the  general 

baptism  i  inasmuch  as  the  latter  office  is  inferior  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,    for   enlarging    their 

former.**— f.  157.    **  With  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  means  and  opportunities  of  study  and  ia- 

also,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  all  tellectual   culture,    that  they   may   meet   the 

are  entitled  to  participate  in  tiut  rile,  but  that   the  increasing    demand    for    more    eDlififaleilfid 

privilcee  of  dispensing  the  elements  is  confined  to  no  inculcation  of  Christian  truth.     At  the  saoie 

part.c»narman,ororderof  men."-M58.  ^.^^     -^   ^^   ^^   ^  „^^   ^^^^^^  ^j^  ^ 

We  entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  of  free-  conformity  to    Milton's   suggestion,    public 

dom  which  these  passages  breathe ;  but  from  instruction,    instead  of  continuing  to  be  a 

some   of    the  particular  views  we  dissent,  monopoly  of  ministers,   may   be   extended 

The  great  error  of  Milton  lies  in  supposing  freely  to  men  of  superior  intelligence  and 

that  the  primitive  church  was  meant  to  be  piety,  and  that  the  results  of  this  arrange- 

a   model  for  all   ages.      But  can  we  sup-  ment   may   be  the   infusion    of   new    life, 

pose  that  the  church  at  its  birth,  when  it  power,  and  practical  wisdom  into  rehgious 

was  poor,  persecuted,  hemmed  in  by  Judaism  teaching,    and  the  substitution  of  a    mote 

and   Heathenism,  supplied  imperfectly  with  natural,  free,  and  various  eloquence,  for  the 

written  rules  and  records,  dependent  for  in>  technical  and  monotonous  mode  of  treating 

struction  chiefly  on  inspired  teachers,  and  subjects  which  clings  so  often  and  so   ob> 

comp^ed  of  converts  who  had  grown  up  and  stinately  to  the  performances  of  the  pulpit. 

been  steeped  ia  Tewish  and  Heathen  errors,  — Again,    we   do   not   expect,    among   the 

can  we  imagine,  that  in  these  circumstances  changes  of  forms  and  outward  worship,  that 

the  church  took  a  form  which  it  ought  to  Christians,   to  meet  our  authors  views.  wiU 

retain   as   sacred   and   unalterable,    in    its  shut   their  churches  and   meet   in    private 

triumphs,  and  prosperity,  and  diffusion,  and  houses ;  for  large  religious  edifices,  and  large 

in  ages  of  greater  light  and  refinement  ?   We  congregations,  seem  to  us  among  the  impor- 

know  that  in  the  flrst  ages  there  were  no  tant  means  of  collecting,  and  interesting  ia 

ministers  with  salaries,  or  edifices  for  public  Christianity,   the  mass   of  the  comimuaity. 

worship.    Christians  met  in  private  houses.  But  perhaps  narrower  associations  for  lelj- 

and  sometimes  in  the  obscurest  they  could  gious  improvement  may  be  formed,  in  wfaidi 

find.    On  these  occasions,  the  services  were  the  formalities  of  public  worship    will   be 

not  monopolized  by  an  individual,  but  shared  relaxed,  and  Christians  may  reap  the  benefits 

bv  the  fraternity;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the  of  the  more  familiar  and  confidential  meei- 

Ncw  Testament  that  the  administration  of  ings  of  the  primitive  converts.     It  is  indeed 

the  Lord's  supper  and  baptism  was  confined  a  great  question,  how  the  public  admlnit* 

to  the  minister.     But  in  all  this  we  have  no  tration  of  Christianity,  including  modes  oC 

rule  for  the  present  day.     Indeed  it  seems  to  discipline,  instruction,  and  worship,  may  be 

us  utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  universal  rendered  more  impressive  and  effectoaL  TWi 
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field  is  almost  untrodden;  but,  if  we  read 
ariglit  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  day  for 
exploring  it  drnvrs  nigh. 

We  have  said  that,  whilst  we  dissent  from 
some  of  Milton's  views  on  the  subject  of  our 
present  remarks,  we  agree  in  their  spirit.  It 
was  evidently  the  aim  of  all  his  suggestions 
to  strip  the  clergy,  as  they  are  called,  of  that 
pectiliar,  artificial  sanctity  with  which  super- 
stition bad  long  arrayed  them,  and  which  had 
made  their  simple,  benignant  office  one  of 
the  worst  instruments  of  ambition  and  des- 
potism. We  believe  that  this  institution 
will  never  exert  its  true  and  full  power  on  the 
church  and  on  the  world  until  the  childish 
awe  with  which  it  has  been  viewed  shall  be 
exchanged  for  enlightened  esteem,  and  until 
men,  instead  of  expecting  from  it  certain 
mysterious,  undefined  influences,  shall  see  in 
it  a  rational  provision  for  promoting  virtue 
and  happiness,  not  by  magic,  but  according 
to  the  nxed  laws  of  human  nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  "Treatise  on  Chris- 
tian Doctrine"  furnishes  topics  on  which  we 
should  willingly  remark ;  but  we  have  only 
time  to  glance  at  the  opinions  in  which  Milton 
differs  from  the  majority.  He  rejects  infant 
baptism,  and  argues  against  it  with  his  usual 
earnestness  and  strength.  He  not  only  affirms, 
with  many  other  Christians,  that  the  fourth 
commandment,  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  is 
abolished  with  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  system, 
but  maintains,  what  few  have  done,  that 
under  the  Gospel  no  time  is  appomted  for 
public  worship,  but  that  the  observance  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  rests  wholly  on 
expediency,  and  on  the  agreement  of  Chris- 
tians. He  believes  that  Christ  is  to  appear 
visibly  for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  will  reign  a  thousand  years  on  earth. 
at  the  end  of  which  period  Satan  will  assail 
the  church  with  an  innumerable  confederacy, 
and  be  overwhelmed  with  everlasting  ruin. 
He  speaks  of  the  judgment  as  beginning 
with  Christ's  second  advent,  and  as  compre- 
hending his  whole  government  through  the 
inilleBoium,  as  well  as  the  closing  scene,  when 
sentence  will  be  pronounced  on  evil  angels, 
and  on  Ihe  whole  himian  race.  We  have 
now  given,  we  believe,  all  the  peculiarities  of 
Milcon's  faith.  As  for  that  large  part  of  his 
work  in  which  he  has  accumulated  scriptural 
proofs  of  doctrines  and  duties  in  which  all 
Christians  are  agreed,  its  general  tenor  may 
be  understood  without  further  remarks. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  What  is  the  value  of 
this  book  ?  We  prize  it  chiefly  as  a  testimony 
to  Milton's  profound  reverence  for  the  Chris- 
tinn  religion,  and  an  assertion  of  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  the  mind.  We  are  obliged  to 
aay  that  the  work  throws  little  new  light  on 
the  crreat  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Some 
will  say  that  this  oiight  not  to  surprise  us ; 


for  new  light  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
department  of  theology.  But,  if  this  be  true, 
our  religion  may  be  charged  with  the  want  of 
adaptation  to  our  nature  in  an  essential  point ; 
for  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
human  mind  is  its  thirst  for  constantly  en- 
larging knowledge,  and  its  proneness  to  lose 
its  interest  in  subjects  which  it  has  exhausted. 
The  chief  cause  of  Milton's  failure  was,  that 
he  sought  truth  too  exclusively  in  the  past, 
and  among  the  dead.  He  indeed  called  no 
man  master,  and  disclaimed  the  authority  of 
Fathers,  and  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  sects  which  had  preceded  or  were  spread 
around  him.  Still  he  believed  in  the  perfection 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  that  Christianity, 
instead  of  being  carried  forward,  was  to  be 
carried  back  to  its  original  purity.  To  use  his 
own  striking  language,  "the  lovely  form  of 
Truth,"  which  Christians  at  first  embraced, 
"  had  been  hewn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  like 
the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  and  scattered  to 
the  four  winds;"  and  consequently  he  be- 
Ueved  that  the  great  duty  of  her  friends  was 
"to  gather  up  limb  by  limb,  and  bring  to- 
gether every  joint  and  member."  In  con- 
formity with  this  doctrine,  he  acted  too  much 
as  an  eclectic  theologian,  culling  something 
from  almost  every  sect,  and  endeavouring  to 
form  an  harmonious  system  from  materials 
"  gathered  from  the  four  winds."  He  would 
have  done  better  had  he  sought  truth  less  in 
other  minds,  and  more  in  the  communion  of 
his  own  soul  with  Scripture,  nature,  God,  and 
itself.  The  fact  is,  that  the  church,  from  its 
beginning,  had  been  imperfect  in  knowledge 
and  practice,  and  our  business  is  not  to  rest 
in  the  past,  but  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  a  purer 
and  brighter  futurity.  Christianity  began  to 
be  corrupted  at  its  birth,  to  be  debased  by 
earthly  mixtures  as  soon  as  it  touched  the 
earth.  The  seeds  of  that  corruption,  which 
grew  and  shot  up  into  the  overshadovring 
despotism  of  Papal  Rome,  were  sown  in  the 
age  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  learn  in  the  Epistles ; 
and  we  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  world, 
that  nothing  but  a  stupendoiis  moral  miracle, 
subverting  all  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
could  have  prevented  their  development. 
Who,  that  understands  human  nature,  does 
not  know  that  old  associations  are  not  broken 
up  in  a  moment ;  that,  to  minds  plunged  in 
a  midnight  of  error,  truth  must  gradually 
open  like  the  dawning  day;  that  old  views 
will  mingle  with  the  new;  that  old  ideas, 
which  we  wish  to  banish,  will  adhere  to  the 
old  words  to  which  they  were  formerly  at- 
tached; and  that  the  sudden  and  entire 
eradication  of  long-rooted  errors  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new  intellect  ? 
How  long  did  the  Apostles,  under  Christ's 
immediate  tuition,  withstand  hb  instructions  I 
Even  Peter,  after  the  muraculous  illuminatioii 
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of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  remained  ignorant, 
until  the  messenger  from  Cornelius,  of  that 
glorious  feature  of  Christianity,  the  abolition 
of  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  and  the  equal  par- 
ticipation of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the 
blessings  of  the  Messiah.  As  soon  as  Chris- 
tianity was  preached,  it  was  blended  with 
Judaism,  which  had  power  to  neutralize  the 
authority  of  Paul  in  many  churches.  In  like 
manner,  it  soon  began  to  be  "spoiled  "  of  its 
simplicity,  ' '  by  pliilosophy  and  science  falsely 
so  called,"  and  to  be  encumbered  by  Pagan 
ceremonies.  The  first  Christians  were  indeed 
brought  into  "wonderful  light,"  if  their  Chris- 
tian state  be  compared  with  the  darkness  from 
which  they  had  emerged ;  but  not  if  compared 
with  the  perfection  of  knowledge  to  which 
Christ  came  to  exalt  the  human  race.  The 
earliest  Fathers,  as  we  learn  from  their  works, 
were  not  receptive  of  large  communications 
of  truth.  Their  writings  aboimd  in  puerilities 
and  marks  of  childish  credulity,  and  betray 
that  indistinctness  of  vision  which  is  expe- 
rienced by  men  who  issue  from  thick  dark- 
ness into  the  light  of  day.  In  the  ages  of 
bart>arism  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Christianity,  though  it  an- 
swered wise  purposes  of  Providence,  was 
more  and  more  disfigured  and  obscured. 
The  Reformation  was  indeed  a  glorious  era, 
but  glorious  for  its  reduction  of  Papal  and 
clerical  power,  and  for  the  partial  liberation 
of  the  mind,  rather  than  for  immediate  im- 
provements of  men's  apprehensions  of  Chris- 
tianity. Some  of  the  Reformers  invented  or 
brought  back  as  injurious  errors  as  those 
they  overthrew.  Luther's  consubstantiation 
differed  from  the  Pope's  transubstantiation 
by  a  syllable,  and  that  was  all  the  gain  ;  and 
we  mav  safely  say  that  transubstantiation 
was  a  lessi  monstrous  doctrine  than  the  five 
points  of  Calvm.  How  vain,  therefore,  was 
Milton's  search  for  "the  mangled  Osiris," 
for  "  the  lovely  form  and  immortal  features 
of  Truth,"  in  the  history  of  the  church  I 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  would 
cut  ofif  the  present  age  from  the  past.  We 
mean  not  that  Milton  should  have  neglected 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  He  believed 
justly  that  all  the  periods  and  generations  of 
the  human  family  are  bound  together  by  a 
sublime  connection,  and  that  the  wisdom  of 


each  age  is  chiefly  a  derivation  from  all  pre- 
ceding ages,  not  excepting  the  most  ancient, 
just  as  a  noble  stream,  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent and  its  widest  overflowings,  still  holds 
communication  with  its  infant  springs,  gush- 
ing out  perhaps  in  the  depths  of  d^tant 
forests,  or  on  the  heights  of  soUtary  moun- 
tains. We  only  mean  to  say,  that  the  stream 
of  religious  knowledge  is  to  swell  and  grow 
through  its  whole  course,  and  to  receive  new 
contributions  from  gifted  minds  in  successive 
generations.  We  only  regret  that  Milton 
did  not  draw  more  from  the  deep  and  full 
fountains  of  hb  own  souL  We  wish  only  to 
teach  that  antiquity  was  the  in£uicy  of  our 
race,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  inst^d  <^ 
being  rested  in,  are  to  bear  us  onward  to  new 
heights  of  truth  and  virtue.  We  mean  not  to 
complain  of  Milton  for  not  doing  more.  He 
rendered  to  mankind  a  far  greater  service  than 
that  of  a  teacher  of  an  improved  theology. 
He  taught  and  exemplified  that  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual freedom,  through  which  all  the 
great  conquests  of  truth  are  to  be  achieved, 
and  by  whk:h  the  human  mind  is  to  attain 
to  a  new  consck>usness  of  its  sublime  facul- 
ties, and  to  invigorate  and  expand  itself  for 
ever. 

We  here  close  our  remarics  on  Milton.  I  n 
offering  this  tribute,  we  have  aimed  at  some- 
thing higher  than  to  express  and  gratify  our 
admiration  of  an  eminent  man.  We  believe 
that  an  enlightened  and  exalted  mind  is  a 
brighter  roani£estatk>n  of  God  than  the  out- 
w£uxl  universe  ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  we 
have  been  able,  the  praises  of  an  illustrious 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  that,  through  him, 
gloiy  may  redound  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits, 
the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom  and  magnanimous 
virtue.  And  still  more;  we  Iselieve  that  the 
sublime  intelligence  of  Milton  was  imparted, 
not  for  his  own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken 
kindred  virtue  and  greatness  in  other  souls. 
Fai  from  regarding  him  as  standing  alone 
and  unapproachable,  we  believe  that  he  is  an 
illustration  of  what  all,  who  are  true  to  their 
nature,  will  become  in  the  progress  of  their 
being ;  and  we  have  held  him  forth,  not  to 
excite  an  ineffectual  admiration,  but  to  stir 
up  our  own  and  others'  breasts  to  an  exhi- 
larating pursuit  of  high  and  ever-growing 
attainments  in  intellect  and  virtue. 
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(8«iecttoM  from  the  writtags  of  F*nf «» ;  *rtth  an  Ap.   book  which  Stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
ES£?:  uu£S?tAy^L3S.Sd  wukL  ?ai.f^^   An  attractive  and  quickening  work  on  prac- 
tical religion  we  regard  as  a  valuable  acccsskxi 
WE  perform  a  very  gratifying  duty  in  Intro-   to  our  literature.    Indeed  aiiythrag  written 
dudng  and  recommending  to  our  readers  the  with  power  on  Christian  morals  ftod  theo^^ 
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is  most  welcome.  It  is  too  true,  and  a  sad 
truth,  that  religious  books  are  pre-eminently 
dull.  If  we  wished  to  impoverish  a  man's 
intellect,  we  could  devise  few  noeans  more 
effectual  than  to  confine  him  to  what  is  called 
a  course  of  theological  reading.  The  very  sub- 
ject to  which,  above  all  others,  the  writer  should 
bring  his  whole  strength  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, which  allies  itself  to  our  noblest  faculties, 
to  which  reason,  imagination,  taste,  and 
l^enius  should  consecrate  their  noblest  efforts, 
IS  of  all  subjects  treated  most  we^ly,  tamely, 
and  with  least  attraction.  Of  course  there  are 
splendid  exceptions,  but  we  speak  of  the 
immense  majority  of  theological  books.  It 
is  wonderfiil  how  men  can  think  and  write 
upon  religion  to  so  little  effect  That  a  theme 
so  vast,  so  sublime  as  Christianity,  embracing 
God  and  nmn,  earth  and  heaven,  time  and 
eternity,  connected  intimately  with  all  human 
history,  deriving  lights  from  all  human  ex- 
perience, admitting  application  to  the  whole 
of  human  life,  and  proposing  as  its  great  end 
the  e\'erlasting  progress  of  the  soul— that 
such  a  subject  should  be  treated  so  mono- 
tonously as  to  be  proverbially  dull,  that  its 
professed  explorers  should  be  able  to  plant 
their  footsteps  so  exactly  in  the  track  of  their 
predecessors,  that  the  boundlessness  of  the 
field  should  so  seldom  tempt  an  adventurous 
spirit  from  the  beaten  way,  is  wonderful,  and 
might  seem  a  miracle  to  a  man  unacquainted 
with  the  vassalage  which  has  broken  down 
the  mind  in  the  department  of  religion.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  write  on  this  topic  are 
accustomed  to  call  it  sublime :  but  they  make 
its  sublimity  cold  and  barren,  like  that  of 
mountain-tops  wrapped  in  everlasting  snows. 
We  write  this,  not  in  severity,  but  in  sorrow 
of  heart ;  for  we  despair  of  any  great  progress 
of  the  human  character  or  of  society,  until 
the  enerigies  oT  the  mind  shall  be  bent,  as 
they  seldom  have  been,  on  those  most  im- 
portant subjects  and  interests  of  the  human 
mind,  mor^  and  religion. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of  re- 
h'gious  literature,  and  of  the  general  barren- 
ness of  the  intellect  when  employed  in  this 
field,  we  may  refer  to  the  small  amotmt  of 
original  and  productive  thought  in  the  English 
Church  since  the  days  of  Barrow  and  Taylor. 
Could  our  vmce  be  heard  in  England,  we 
would  ask  impartial  and  gifted  men,  more 
fiuniliar  with  their  countxys  history  than 
ourselves,  to  solve  the  problem,  how  a 
Protestant  Establishment,  so  munificently 
endowed  with  the  means  of  improvement, 
should  have  done  so  little  in  ao  long  a 
period  for  Christianity;  should  have  pro- 
duced so  few  books  to  interest  the  higher 
order  of  minds.  Let  not  these  remarics  be 
misunderstood,  as  if  we  were  wanting  in  re- 
spect and  gratitude  to  a  church  which,  with 


all  its  defects,  has  beeir  the  bulwark  of  Protes- 
tantism, which  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
piety  and  virtues  of  such  men  as  Bishops 
Wilson,  Berkeley,  and  Heber.  and  in  which 
have  sprung  up  so  many  institutions  conse- 
crated to  humanity,  and  to  the  dif^sion  of 
the  Christian  faith.  We  mean  not  to  deny  it 
the  honour  of  having  fostered  talent  in  various 
forms  and  directions.  Among  the  English 
clergy  we  find  profound  and  elegant  scholars ; 
we  find  the  names  of  those  giants  in  ancient 
learning,  Bentley  and  Parr,  and  a  crowd  of 
proficients  in  polite  literature,  of  whom  Hurd 
and  Jortin  are  honourable  representatives. 
We  speak  only  of  the  deficiency  of  their  con- 
tributions to  moral  and  religious  science. 
With  the  exception  of  Clarke  and  Butler,  we 
could  not  easily  name  any  of  the  Establish- 
ment, since  the  time  above  specified,  who 
have  decidedly  carried  forward  the  human  in- 
tellect. The  latter  of  these  is  indeed  a  great 
name,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  obscurities 
of  his  style,  and  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  master-spirits  of  the  human  race.  In 
regard  to  oomraentators,  whose  function,  as 
commonly  executed,  holds  a  second  rank  in 
theology,  the  English  Church,  since  the  time 
of  Hammond,  has  produced  none  of  much 
value,  except  Bishop  Pearce.  We  presume 
that  she  will  not  lay  claim  to  the  heretical 
Locke,  who  carried  into  the  interpnxtation  of 
the  Saipttu^  the  same  force  of  thought  as 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  or  to 
Whitby,  whose  strenuous  Arm inianism.  as  Or- 
thodoxy would  reproachingly  say,  tapered  off 
into  that  most  suspicious  form  of  Christianity, 
Unitarianism.  We  have  not  yet  named  two 
of  the  most  illustrious  intellectual  chiefs  of 
the  church,  Warburton  and  Horsley.  Their 
great  powers  we  most  readily  own  ;  but  War- 
burton  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
wasted  his  mind,  and  has  left  no  impression 
of  himself  on  later  times;  whilst  Horsley, 
though  he  has  given  us  striking,  if  not  judi- 
cious, sermons,  in  a  style  of  unusual  vigour, 
caimot  be  said  to  have  communicated  in  any 
respect  a  new  imfmlse  to  thought,  and  in 
Biblical  criticism,  to  which  be  was  zealously 
devoted,  he  is  one  of  the  last  authorities  on 
which  a  sound  mind  would  lean.  To  Bishops 
Lowth  and  Sherlock  we  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations ;  and  we  question 
whether  the  latter  has  even  yet  received  his 
due  praise.  We  have  not  forgotten,  though 
we  have  not  named.  Tillotson,  Seeker,  and 
Porteus.  They  are  all  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, especially  Seeker,  the  dear  and  wise 
expounder  of  Christian  ethics ;  but  they  added 
little  or  nothing  to  the  stock  which  they  re- 
ceived. It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  not 
been  just  to  the  EstabUshmcnt,  in  passing 
over  Paley.  He  has  our  sincere  adnmation. 
On  one  great  topic,  which  indeed  has  been 
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worthily  treated  by  many  of  the  clergy—we 
mean  that  of  Christian  evidence— he  has  shed 
new  light.  By  felicity  of  arrangement  and 
illustration,  he  has  given  an  air  of  novelty  to 
old  arguments,  whilst  he  has  strengthened 
his  cause  by  important  original  proofs.  His 
Hortg  Paulina  is  one  of  the  few  books  des- 
tined to  live.  Palcy  saw  what  he  did  see 
through  an  atmosphere  of  light.  He  seized 
on  the  strong  points  of  his  subject  with  an 
intuitive  sagacity,  and  has  given  his  clear, 
bright  thoughts  in  a  style  which  has  made 
them  the  property  of  his  readers  almost  as 
perfectly  as  they  were  his  own.  In  what,  then, 
did  he  fail  ?  We  have  said  that  he  was  cha- 
racterized by  the  distinctness  of  his  vision. 
He  was  not,  we  think,  equally  remarkable  for 
its  extent.  He  was  popular,  rather  than  phi- 
losophical. He  was  deficient  in  that  intellec- 
tual thirst  which  is  a  chief  element  of  the 
philosophical  spirit.  He  had  no  irrepressible 
desire  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  own  nature, 
or  to  ascend  to  wide  and  all-reconoiling  views 
of  the  works  and  ways  of  God.  Moral  philo- 
sophy he  carried  backward;  nor  had  he 
higher  claims  in  religious  than  in  ethical 
science.  His  sermons  are  worthy  of  all 
praise,  not  indeed  for  their  power  over  the 
heart,  but  for  their  plain  and  strong  exposi- 
tions of  duty,  and  their  awakening  appeals 
to  the  conscience. 

We  leave  this  topic  with  ob%rving  that,  in 
the  noblest  branch  of  history,  we  mean  Chris- 
tian or  ecclesiastical  history,  the  English 
Church  has  not  furnished  a  sinjle  distin- 
guished name.  We  have  one  mournful  and 
decisive  proof  of  this  deficiency.  The  vast 
majority  of  English  readers  learn  what  they 
know  of  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  their 
religion  from  its  foe  and  insulter,  from  Gib- 
bon, the  apostle  of  imbelief.  The  history  of 
ChristianitY,  the  most  important  and  sublime 
theme  in  this  province  of  literature,  has  as  yet 
found  no  writer  to  do  it  justice,  none  to  be 
compared  with  the  great  names  in  civil  history. 
The  mightiest  revolution  in  the  records  of  our 
race  remains  to  be  worthily  told.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  the  true  character,  style,  and 
extent  of  the  work  which  is  needed  are  as 
yet  comprehended.  That  the  same  rigorous 
impartiality,  the  same  spirit  of  philosophical 
research  into  causes  and  effects,  is  to  be  car- 
ried into  religious  as  into  civil  history,  is 
imperfectly  understood.  The  records  of  par- 
ticular sects  and  churches,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing this  great  subject,  are  perhaps  subordinate 
parts.  We  want  to  know  the  great  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  Heathenism,  and 
the  action  and  reaction  of  these  systems  on 
one  another.  We  want  to  know  the  influ- 
ences of  Christianity  on  society,  politics, 
manners,  philosophy,  and  litemture,  and  the 
modifications  wiucfa  it  bai  received  in  return 


from  all  these  mighty  agents.  We  know  not 
where  history  can  find  a  nobler  field  for  its 
graphic  powers  than  in  the  chivalrous  ages 
of  Christianity ;  nor  can  it  find,  in  its  whole 
range  over  the  past,  a  subject  so  fitted  as  the 
spread  and  fortunes  of  this  religion  to  its 
great  end,  which  is.  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  powers  of  man.  and  to  carry  us 
deep  into  tlie  human  soul.  When  is  this 
greatest  and  most  lamentable  chasm  in  our 
literature  to  be  supplied? 

We  have  cited  the  English  Church  as  a 
proof  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  intd- 
lect  in  religion,  and  of  the  barrenness  of  theo- 
logical hterature.  Had  we  time,  we  might 
find  corroborations  in  other  sects.  In  truth. 
a  paralyzing  influence  has  been  working 
mightily  for  ages  in  the  Christian  wodd,  and 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  its  results.  Free 
action  has  been  denied  to  the  mind,  and  free- 
dom is  an  essential  condition  of  growth  and 
power.  A  fettered  limb  moves  slowly  and 
oi>erates  feebly.  The  spirit  pines  away  in  a 
prison;  and  vet  to  rear  prison-walls  round 
the  mind  has  been  the  chief  toil  of  ages.  The 
mischiefs  of  this  intellectual  bondage  are  as 
yet,  we  conceix'e,  but  imperfectly  known,  and 
need  to  be  set  forth  with  a  new  eloquence. 
If,  as  we  believe,  progress  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  soul  and  the  very  aim  of  its  creation, 
then  no  wrong  can  be  inflicted  on  it  so  grievous 
as  to  bind  it  down  everlastingly  to  a  fixed, 
unvarying  creed,  especially  if  this  creed  was 
framed  in  an  age  of  darkness,  crime,  and 
political  and  religious  strife.  This  tyranny  is 
pre-eminently  treason  against  human  nature. 
If  growth  be  the  supreme  law  and  purpose  of 
the  mind,  then  the  very  truth,  which  was 
suited  to  one  age.  may,  if  made  the  hmic  of 
future  ones,  become  a  positive  evil ;  just  as  the 
garment,  in  which  childhood  n)orts  with  ease 
and  joy,  would  irritate  and  deform  the  en- 
larging frame.  God,  having  framed  the  soul 
for  expansion,  has  placed  it  in  the  midst 
of  an  unlimited  imiverse  to  receive  fresh  im- 
pulses and  impressions  without  end ;  and  man. 
"dressed  in  a  littie  brief  authority,*'  would 
sever  it  from  this  sublime  connection,  and 
would  shape  it  after  his  own  ignorance  or 
narrow  views.  The  effects  are  as  necessary 
as  they  are  mournful.  The  mind,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  cut  off  fix)m  free  communication  with 
nature,  with  revelation,  with  God.  with  itself, 
loses  its  life,  just  as  the  body  droops  when 
debarred  fix>m  the  fi«sh  air  and  the  cheering 
light  of  heaven.  Its  vision  is  oontraotod,  its 
energies  blighted,  its  movement  ooastrained. 
It  finds  health  only  in  action.  It  is  porfect 
only  in  as  far  as  it  is  self-fonned.^-Ijet  us  not 
be  misapprehended.  We  mean  not  to  deny 
that  the  mind  needs  the  aid  of  human  iniiniC- 
tion  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  but  tldi  it 
needs  as  a  material  to  act  upon,  and  ndt  «s 
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a  lesson  to  be  mechanically  learned.  The 
great  aim  of  instruction  should  be  to  give  the 
mind  the  consciousness  and  free  use  of  its  own 
powers.  The  less  of  instruction  the  better,  if 
It  only  propose  to  engender  a  slavish  depen- 
dence  and  an  inert  faith.  The  soul  often 
owes  its  best  acquisitions  to  itself.  They  come 
to  it  from  glimpses  of  its  own  nature  which  it 
cannot  trace  to  human  teaching,  from  the 
whispers  of  a  divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and 
aspirations  of  its  own  unfolding  and  unbounded 
energies,  from  the  indistinct  dawning  of  new 
trutl^,  or  from  the  sudden  brightening  of  old 
truths,  which,  if  left  to  act  freely,  work  a 
mightpr  revolution  within.  Against  these  in- 
spirations, if  so  they  may  be  called,  which 
belong  to  the  individual,  and  which  are 
perpetually  bursting  the  limits  of  received 
ideas,  the  spirit  of  religious  tyranny  wages  its 
chief  and  most  unrelenting  war.  It  dreads 
nothing  so  much  as  a  mind  in  which  these 
diviner  motions  manifest  themselves  in  power. 
That  it  should  have  so  succeeded  in  checking 
and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the  very  moumfid 
reflections  forced  on  us  by  human  history. 
We  have  here  one  great  cause  of  the  sterility 
of  theological  literature.  Religion,  by  being 
imposed  as  a  yoke,  has  subdued  the  faculties 
which  it  was  meant  to  quicken ;  and,  what  is 
most  worthy  of  remark,  like  all  other  yokes, 
it  has  often  excited  a  mad  resistance,  which 
has  sought  compensation  for  past  restraints  in 
licentiousness,  and  disgmced  the  holy  name  of 
freedom  by  attaching  it  to  impiety  and  shame- 
less excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  far  from  our 
author.  We  return  to  him  with  pleasure. 
We  welcome,  as  wc  have  said,  a  book  from 
Fdn^lon  ;  and  we  do  so  because,  if  not  a 
profound,  he  was  an  original  thinker,  and 
because,  though  a  Catholic,  he  was  essentially 
free.  He  wrote  from  his  own  mind,  and 
seldom  has  a  purer  mind  t&bemaded  in  flesh. 
He  professed  to  believe  in  an  infallible  church; 
but  he  listened  habitually  to  the  voice  of  God 
within  him,  and  speaks  of  this  in  Uinguage  so 
strong  as  to  have  given  the  Quakers  some  plea 
for  ranking  him  among  themselves.  So  httle 
did  be  confine  himself  to  established  notions, 
that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  censures  of  his 
church,  and,  like  some  other  Christians  whom 
we  ooukl  name,  has  even  been  charged  with 
a  refined  Deism.  His  works  have  the  great 
charm  of  coming  fresh  from  the  soul.  He 
wrote  from  experience,  and  hence,  though  he 
often  speaks  a  language  which  must  seem 
almost  a  foreign  one  to  men  of  the  world,  yet 
be  always  sp^ks  in  a  tone  of  reahtv.  That 
be  has  excesses,  we  mean  not  to  deny,  but 
they  are  of  a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more 
than  indulgence,  almost  with  admiration. 
Clommon  fanaticism  we  oannot  away  with ;  for 
it  is  essentially  vulgar,  the  working  of  animal 


passions,  sometimes  of  sextial  love,  and 
oftener  of  earthly  ambition.  But  when  a 
pure  mind  errs,  by  aspiring  after  a  disin- 
terestedness and  purity  not  granted  to  our 
present  infant  state,  we  almost  reverence  its 
errors  ;  and,  still  more,  we  recognire  in  them 
an  essential  truth.  They  only  anticipate  and 
claim  too  speedily  the  good  for  which  man 
>vas  made.  They  are  Uie  misapprehensions 
of  the  inspifed  prophet  who  hopes  to  see  in 
his  own  day,  what  he  was  appointed  to  pro- 
mise to  remoter  ages. 

Ftfn^lon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart,  and 
especially  into  the  lurkings  of  self-love.  He 
looked  with  a  piercing  eye  through  the  dis- 
guises of  sin.  But  he  knew  sin,  not,  as  most 
men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of  its  power,  so 
much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  experience  of 
virtue.  Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by 
his  refined  perceptions  and  intense  love  of 
moral  beauty.  The  light  which  he  carried 
with  him  into  the  dark  comers  of  the  human 
heart,  and  by  which  he  laid  open  its  most 
hidden  guilt,  was  that  of  celestial  goodness. 
Hence,  though  the  severest  of  censors,  he  is 
the  most  pitying.  Not  a  tone  of  asperitv 
escapes  him.  He  looks  on  human  error  with 
an  angel's  tenderness,  with  tears  which  an 
angel  might  shed,  and  thus  reconciles  and 
binds  us  to  our  race,  at  the  very  moment  of 
revealing  its  corruptions. 

That  Frfnfelon's  views  of  human  nature 
were  dark,  too  dark,  we  learn  from  almost 
every  page  of  his  writings;  and  at  this  we 
cannot  wonder.  He  was  early  thrown  into 
the  very  court  from  which  Rochefoucauld 
drew  his  celebrated  Maxims,  perhaps  the 
spot  above  all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
distinguished  and  disgraced  by  selfishness, 
hypocrisy,  and  intrigue.  When  we  think  of 
Fen^on  in  the  palace  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
it  reminds  us  of  a  seraph  sent  on  a  divine 
commission  into  the  abodes  of  the  lost ;  and 
when  we  recollect  that  in  that  atmosphere  he 
composed  his  Teleroachus,  we  doubt  whether 
the  records  of  the  world  furnish  stronger 
evidence  of  the  power  of  a  divine  virtue  to 
turn  temptation  into  glory  and  strength,  and 
to  make  even  crowned  and  prosperous  vice  a 
means  of  triumph  and  exaltation.  Another 
cause  of  Fto^lon's  unjust  views  of  human 
life  may  be  found,  we  think,  in  his  profession. 
All  professions  tend  to  narrow  and  obscure  the 
intellect,  and  none  more  than  that  of  a  priest. 
We  know  not  indeed  a  nobler  or  more  useful 
function  thtm  that  of  the  Christian  minister ; 
but  superstitious  notions  and  an  imagined 
sancdty  have  severed  him  more  or  less  from 
his  race,  especially  in  a  church  which  dooms 
him  to  celibacy,  and  from  this  unnatural, 
insulated  position  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
judge  justly  of  his  kind,  we  think,  too,  that 
F^fn^km  was  kxi  astray  by  a  very  common 
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error  of  exalted  minds.  He  applied  too 
rigorous  and  unvarying  a  standard  to  the 
multitude.  He  leaned  to  the  error  of  expect- 
ing the  strength  of  manhood  in  the  child,  the 
harvest  in  se^-time. .  On  this  subject,  above 
all  others,  we  feel  that  we  should  speak 
cautiouslv.  We  know  that  there  is  a  lenity 
towards  human  deficiencies  full  of  danger; 
but  there  is,  too,  a  severity  far  more  common, 
and  perhaps  more  ruinous.  Human  nature, 
as  ordinarily  exhibited,  merits  rebuke;  but 
whoever  iconsidcrs  the  sore  trials,  the  thick 
darkness,  the  impetuous  will,  the  strong  pas- 
sions, under  which  man  commences  his  moral 
probation,  will  temper  rebuke  with  pity  and 
hope.  There  is  a  wisdom,  perhaps  the  rarest 
and  subliraest  attainment  of  the  intellect, 
which  is  at  once  liberal  and  severe,  indulgent 
and  unbending;  which  makes  merciful  and 
equitable  allowance  for  the  innocent  infir- 
mities, the  necessary  errors,  the  obstructions 
and  temptations  of  human  beings,  and  at  the 
same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of  virtue, 
strengthens  the  sense  of  accountableness,  bind^ 
on  us  self-denial,  and  points  upward,  with  a 
never-ceasing  importunity,  to  moral  perfec- 
tion, as  the  great  aim  and  only  happiness  of 
the  human  soul.  We  will  not  say  that  Fene- 
lon  was  a  stranger  to  this  broad,  comprehen- 
sive wisdom,  but  we  cannot  name  it  as  bis 
chief  distinction. 

We  have  said  that  we  welcome  the  book 
under  consideration  because  it  came  from  so 
pure  and  gifted  a  mind.  We  add,  that  we 
do  not  welcome  it  the  less  for  coming  from  a 
Catholic  Perhaps  we  prize  it  the  more ;  for 
we  wish  that  Prot^antism  may  grow  wiser 
and  more  tolerant,  and  we  know  not  a  better 
teacher  of  these  lessons  than  the  character  of 
Fc'n^lon.  Such  a  man  is  enough  to  place 
within  the  pale  of  our  charity  the  whole  body 
to  which  he  belonged.  His  virtue  is  broad 
enough  to  shield  his  whole  ch lurch  from  that  un- 
measured, undistinguishing  rq^robation  with 
which  Protestant  zeal  has  too  often  assailed 
it.  Whoever  remembers  that  the  Catholic 
communion  numbers  in  its  ranks  more  than 
one  htmdred  millions  of  souls— probably  more 
than  all  other  Christian  churcnes  together-— 
must  shudder  at  the  sentence  of  proscription 
which  has  sometimes  been  passed  on  this 
immense  portion  of  human  beings.  It  is 
time  that  greater  justice  were  done  to  this 
ancient  and  wide-spread  commimity.  The 
Catholic  Chtirch  has  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  Uved,  and 
this  is  proof  enough  of  its  possessing  all  the 
means  of  salvation.  Who  that  hears  the 
tone  of  contempt  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
named,  would  suspect  that  Charlemagne, 
Alfred,  Rai^mel,  Michael  Angelo,  Tasso, 
^ioBsuet,  Pascal,  Des  Cartes,  were  Catholics  ? 

'no  of  the  greatest  names  in  arts  and  arms, 


on  the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  worn  by 
CathoUcs.  To  come  down  to  our  own  times, 
has  not  the  metropolis  of  New  England  wit- 
nessed a  sublime  example  of  Christian  virtue 
in  a  Catholic  bishop?  Who  among  our 
religious  teachers  woukl  solicit  a  comparison 
between  himself  and  the  devoted  Cheverus  ? 
Tliis  good  man,  whose  virtues  and  talents 
have  now  raised  him  to  high  dignities  in 
church  and  state,  who  now  wears  in  his  own 
country  the  joint  honours  of  an  archbishop 
and  a  peer,  lived  in  the  midst  of  us,  devoting 
his  days  and  nights,  and  his  whole  heart,  to 
the  semce  of  a  poor  and  uneducated  c(»igre- 
gation.  We  saw  him  declining  in  a  great 
degree  the  society  of  the  cultivated  and  re- 
fined, that  he  might  be  the  friend  of  the 
ignorant  and  firiendless;  leaving  the  circles 
of  polished  hfe,  which  he  would  have  g^raced, 
for  the  meanest  hovels;  bearing,  with  a 
father's  sympathy,  the  burdens  arid  sorrows 
of  his  large  spiritual  family;  charging  him- 
self alike  with  their  temporal  and  spiritiol 
concerns;  and  never  discovering,  \ff  the 
faintest  indication,  that  he  felt  his  fine  mind 
degraded  by  his  seemingly  humble  ofiice. 
This  good  man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy, 
was  seen  in  our  streets  under  the  most  burn- 
ing  sun  of  summer,  and  the  fiercest  storms  of 
winter,  as  if  armed  against  the  elenseots  by 
the  power  of  charity.  He  has  left  us,  but 
not  to  be  forgotten.  He  enjoys  among  us 
what  to  such  a  man  nuist  be  dearer  than 
fame.  His  name  is  cherished  where  the  great 
of  this  world  are  unknown.  It  is  pronounced 
with  blessings,  with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs 
for  his  return,  in  many  an  abode  of  sorrow 
and  want ;  and  how  can  we  shut  our  hearts 
against  this  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  to  form  good  and  great  men  ? 

These  remarks,  we  trust,  will  not  be  per- 
verted. None  will  suspect  us  of  Catholic 
partialities.  Of  all  Protestants,  we  havo 
fewest  S3rmpathies  with  the  Romish  Chuncb. 
We  go  farther  than  our  brethren  in  rejecting 
her  mysteries,  those  monuments  of  humaa 
weakness ;  and  as  to  her  claims  to  infallibi- 
lity, we  repel  them  with  an  indignation  not  to 
be  imderstood  by  sects  which,  calling  thenn 
selves  Protestant,  renounce  in  woids,  but 
assert  in  practice,  a  Popish  immtmity  liocii 
error,  a  Popish  control  over  the  faith  of  their 
brethren.  To  us,  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
Popery  is  as  detestable  as  Oriental  despotism. 
When  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  Papal 
Rome,  we  see  her,  in  the  days  of  fa^  power, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  gorgeii 
with  rapine,  drunk  with  luxury  and  enBOQ.. 
But  what  then?  Is  it  righteous  to  involte  « 
whole  church  in  guilt  which,  after  all,  Moi^is 
to  a  powerful  few  ?  Is  it  righteous  to  foKCt 
that  Protestantism,  too,  has  bk>od  on  her 
robes?    Is  it  righteous  to  foigjet  that  Hbq^ 
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the  greatest  of  reformers,  has  exerted  his  reverence  with  a  calmness  which  wins  our 

silent,  punfyinff  power  on  the  Catholic  as  confidence.     It  is  not  easy  to  make  extracts 

well  as  on  ourselves  ?    Shall  we  refuse  to  see,  where  the  whole  is  so  interesting.     But  as 

and  to  own  with  joy.  that  Christianity,  even  some  of  our  readers  may  know  FcJnelon  only 

under  Papal  corruptions,  puts  forth  a  divine  by  name,  and  as  we  WKh  aU  to  know  and 

power?  that  men  cannot  wholly  spoil  it  of  its  love  him,  we  insert  a  few  passages  •— 

celestial  efficacgr?  that,  even  under  its  most      4ipx„xi^„  K««>.t .-.v  n     1.      j  *   j- , 

disastny^  <«Iipse.  itstiU sheds  b««.s  to  guide  ,..J^^-^'^^:^'^J^^^;^^, 

the  soul  to  heaven?  that  there  exists  m  human  assisdns  the  weak,  and  by  that  union  of  mildnen,  of 

nature,  when  loyal  to  conscience,  a  power  to  energy,  and  of  benevolence,  whkh  adapts  Itielf  to  every 

neutralize  error,  and  to  select  and  incorporate  character  and  to  every  Ntoation,  acquired  the  knowledge 

with  itself  what  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  the  ^^^  "?^  ^  physical  ills  which  afllict  human  nature, 

most  incongruous  system?   ShaU  we  shut  our  L^*  Si  5f J^iiSSS!  T^  K^^^fll!!.  ?™°'!'^ 

ey«on  the  fact  th/t  among  the  clergy  of .  the  ':^.^t:^llSZ^^^^^:^^'^ 

Romish   Church    have  risen    up    lUustnous  of  mankind}  and  to  the  profound  imoresuon&thia  truth, 

imitatOlB  of  that  magnanimous  Apostle  be-  tiirough  his  whole  life,  we  must  ascribe  that  tender  com- 

fore  whom   Felix   trembled  ;    men  who,    in  »is?rai»on  for  the  unfortunate  which  he  manifosts  in  an 

the  presence  of  nobles  and  kings,  have  bowed  ^"  writings,  and  which  he  displayed  stiU  more  powerfully 

to  God  alone,  have  chaUenged  for  hU  law  "«l^l»fiL''„^'71fu^:A        ^  ^   .^  ^ 

uncompromising  homage.  a^Td  rebuked,   in  pe^^Jt^rdS^TniTti;^^ 

virtue  s   own  undaunted    tone,    tnumphant  Md  console  them.    He  visited  thm  fa  thefr  cotttgei, 

guilt?    Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact  Mated  himself  at  table  with  them,  and  partook  of  ^cir 

that  firom  the  bosom  of  this  corrupt  church  l»«»n»ble  meals.  By  such  kindness  and  familiarity,  he  won 

have  gone  forth  missionaries  to  the  east  and  «^,a^«tions,  and  gained  access  to  their  minds.    As 

the  west,  whose  toils  and  martyrdom  wiU  not  £S,t1ilJ,S.Sio^d^t^^^ 

be  dimmed  by  comparison  with  what  W  most  Long  after  his  death,  the  oJd  people  who  had  liL  hapS: 

splendid  m  Protestant  self-sacnfice  ?     We  re-  ness  of  seeing  him  on  these  occasions  spoke  of  him  widi 

peat  it.  not  boastingly,  but  from  deep  convic-  the  most  tender  reverence.  *  There,'  they  would  say,  'is 

tion,   that  we  are  exceeded  by  no  sect  in  tl>«cl»»«'on'^Wchour  good  Archbishop  wed  to  sit  in  the 

earnestness  of  desire  for  the  subversion  of  the  ^^a'^"^  sec  him  no  more,*  and  then  their 

usurpedpower  of  the  CathoKc  Churcli.  of  its  uThe  dioce*;  of  Cambrai  was  often  the  the«re  of 

false  doctrines,  and  of  its  childish  ceremonies,  war,  and  experienced  the  cruel  ravages  of  retrtiting  and 

so  often  substituted  for  inward  virtue.     We  conquering  armies.    But  an  extraordinary  respect  was 

believe  that   these   have  wrought,    and  still  paid  to  Fenflon  by  the  invaders  of  Prance.  The  English, 

work,  great  evil.     Still  we  see,  and  delight  to  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch  rivalled  d^  inhabitants 

see    amottiT  those  who  adhere  to  them     the  ^^  Cambrai  m  their  veneration  for  the  Archbishop.    All 

\^t  ^^h.^.f^^  ^!^^  ^Arv^^J^^*  ^f  m  «»i«incrions  of  religion  and  sect,  aU  feelings  of  hatfed  and 

best  attributes  of  men  and  Chnshans.     Still  jealousy  that  divi<fed  the  nations,  seemed  to  disappear  in 

we  are  accustomed  to  refresh  our  piety  by  the  presence  of  F&i^lon.    Military  escorts  wcreoflered 

books  which  Catholics  have  written.     Still  we  him  for  his  personal  secnrky,  but  these  he  declined,  and 

find  one  of  our  hi^est  gmtifications  in  those  traversed  the  countries  desolated  by  war  to  visit  hb 

worits  of  art  In  which  Catholic  genius  has  Jpck,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  Ood.    in  these  visits, 

unbodied  its  sublime  and  touching  concep-  ,^;^^rng"^e';S^t^J?S;ieteSr<i^^^^^^ 

lions  of  the  form  and  countenance  of  jesus,  the  midst  of  war.                                       ^^ 

has  made  us  awed  witnesses  of  his  miracles  »'He  broBeht  together  hito  hJs  palace  the  wretched 

and   cross,  companions  of  his  apostles,  and  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  the  war  had  driven 

admirers,   with   a   tender  reverence,   of   the  'i^om  their  homes,  and  took  care  of  them  and  fed  them  at 

meek,  celestial  beauty  of  his  sainted  mother.  *»»  o^"  table.   Sccine  one  day  that  one  of  these  peasants 

\x/;»K  *k^«  ;«Mr>...k<»{^..«   A*.<4  *v.;<>  A».^»'««»a  *tc  nothing,  he  asked  bun  the  reason  of  his  abstinence. 

With  thoe  impressions,  and  this  experience.  »^^ ,  n^f  lo^j  ,  ^j  ,he  poor  man,  *in  making  my 

we  cannot  but  Uft  up  our  voices  agamst  Pro-  «cape  fhin  my  cottage  I  hadnot  time  to  bring  ol  my 

tCStant  as  well  as    Papal   mtolerancc.     We  cow,  which  was  the  support  of  my  family.    The  enemy 

would   purify  Protestantism   from   the  worst  ^iU  drive  her  away,  and  1  rfuU  never  find  another  so 

stain  and  crime  of  Rome,  her  cruel  bigotry.  B«*d.»    Ffo^km,  availing  himself  of  his  privilege  of  safe 

her  nefarions  snirit  of  exclusion  conduct,  immediately  set  out,  accoropamcd  by  a  single 

It  would  give  us  pl«»sure  to  enlarge  on  the  u .  xhis/  said  Cardinal  Maury,  *  is  perhaps  ihelnest 

character  of  F^ndon,  had  we  not  proposed  to  act  of  FiSndlon's  life.'     He  addi,  'Alas!  for  the  man 

ourselves  another   and   still  more  important  who  reads  it  without  being  affected.'    Another  anecdote, 

object  in   this   review.     But,    in   truth,    this  showing  his  tendcrnes*  to  the  poor,  is  thus  related  of 

grateful  doty  has  been  so  faithfully  performed  *«»•    A  litenuy  mwi,  whwc  libr^  was  desfroy»d  by 

hi  the  Membir  added  to  the  SeUcdons,  that  t;JTTo^  i7^it\f^h^t^h^t 

our  readers  will  have  no  c^  to  complain  of  S^^ht^Se  hoVS  ^^&  iS  o*f^'  ''S^e'l^a"';! 

oar  dechning  it.     Thhi  ^ctch  of  Fdndlon  of  |>^61on,  who  lost  hb  to  a  similar  war,  is  stiU  more 

•veiflows  with  fervent  yet  discrioiteating  ad-  OmpU  and  touching.    *  I  would  much  rather  they  were 

miretk>n,  and  gives  uttemnce  to  afiectionate  baaoA  than  tho  cottage  of  a  poor  peaaant.* 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND 


*'Tbe  vktoes  of  F6i^on  ghre  hit  history  the  air  of 
romance}  but  his  name  will  nerer  die.  Transports  of 
joy  were  heard  at  Cambrai  when  his  ashes  were  His- 
coTcred,  which  it  was  thought  had  been  scattered  by  the 
tempest  of  the  Reroludon ;  and  to  this  moment  the 
Flemings  call  him  *  The  Good  Archbishop/  **— /^.  X74, 
175. 

The  Memoir  closes  in  this  touching  strain: — 

**  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  Fdndon  we  realise 
the  truth  of  what  we  all  acknowledge,  thouefa  fiew  feel, 
that  the  good  man  never  dies }  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  our  eloquent  divines,  *  death  was  but  a  drcum- 
sunce  in  his  being.'  We  may  sajr,  as  we  read  his 
writings,  that  we  are  conscious  of  his  immortality ;  he 
is  with  us;  his  spirit  is  around  os}  it  enters  into  and 
takes  poasession  of  oar  souls.  Heis  at  this  time,  as  he 
was  when  living  in  his  diocese,  the  fiuniliar  ftiend  of  the 
poor  and  the  sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and 
the  gentle  guide  of  the  wanderer ;  he  still  says  to  all,  in 
the  words  of  his  Divine  Master,  *  Come  to  me,  all  yc  that 
arc  heavy  laden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest. ' 

**  In  oie  houses  of  the  unlearned,  where  the  names  of 
Loob  the  Foorteeoth  and  Bossuet  have  never  entered, 
except  as  connected  with  F^^on's,  where  not  a  word 
of  his  native  tongue  would  be  understood,  his  spirit  has 
entered  as  a  minister  of  love  and  wisdom,  and  a  welU 
worn  translation  of  his  *  Reflections,*  with  a  short  Memoir 
of  his  life^  is  laid  upon  the  predous  word  of  God.  What 
has  thus  uunortahsed  F6idlonf  For  what  is  he  thus 
cherished  in  our  hearts  f  Is  it  his  leamhig  f  his  celebrity  i 
his  elo<^uence  (  No.  It  is  the  spirit  m  Christian  love, 
the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  that  u  poured  forth 
from  all  his  writings }  of  that  love  that  conquers  self, 
that  binds  us  to  our  nei^bour,  that  raises  us  to  God. 
This  is  F^^on*s  power,  it  is  this  that  touches  our  souls. 
We  feel  that  he  has  entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  that 
sublime  passage  in  St.  John,  and  made  it  the  moto>  of  his 
life.  *■  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love  is  of  God } 
;ind  every  one  ihat  loveth,  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God }  for  God 
is  love.'  ^*—ff,  181,  285. 

The  translator  has  received  and  will  receive 
the  thanks  of  many  readers  for  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  holding  communion  with 
the  mind  of  F^ndlon.  Her  selections  are 
judicious,  and  she  has  caught  much  of  that 
simplicity  which  is  the  charm  of  Fdn^lon's 
style.  A  want  of  coherence  in  the  thoughts 
may  sometimes  be  observed ;  and  this,  we 
suppose,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
author,  whose  writings  seem  to  be  natural 
breathings  of  the  soul,  rather  than  elaborate 
works  of  art ;  but  still  more  to  the  translator, 
whose  delicate  task  of  selecting  only  what 
would  suit  and  edifv  the  Protestant  mind, 
must  have  compelleci  her  to  make  ombsions 
and  sudden  transitions,  not  very  favotu-able 
to  order  and  connection. 

We  now  come  to  our  principal  object.  We 
propose  to  examine  the  most  distinguishing 
views,  or  svstem  of  F^n^lon.  We  say,  his 
"system  ;*  for,  though  he  seems  to  write 
from  immediate  impulse,  his  works  possess 
that  unity  which  belongs  to  the  productions 
of  all  superior  minds.  However  he  may  ap- 
pear to  give  his  thoughts  without  eUiboration 
or  method,  yet  one  spirit  pervades  them.  We 
hear  everywhere  the  same  mild  and  pene- 


trating voice,  and  feel  ourselves  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  strongly  marked  mind. 
What,  then,  were  Fdn^lon's  roost  characteristic 
views? — It  maybe  well  to  observe  that  our 
principal  aim  in  this  inquiry  is  to  secure  our 
readers  against  what  we  deem  exceptionable 
in  his  system.  We  believe,  as  we  have  said, 
that  he  is  not  free  from  excess.  He  is  some- 
times  unguarded,  sometimes  extravagant. 
He  needs  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  do  all 
who  write  from  their  own  deeply  excited 
minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  with  deduc- 
tions and  explanations ;  and  to  furnish  these 
is  our  present  aim.  We  fear  that  the  vay 
excellences  of  F^n^lon  piay  shield  his  errors. 
Admiration  prepares  the  mind  for  belief;  and 
the  moral  and  religious  sensibility  of  the 
reader  n»av  lay  him  open  to  impressions 
which,  whilst  they  leave  his  purity  unstained, 
may  engender  causeless  solicitudes,  and  re- 
press a  just  and  cheerful  interest  in  the  ordi- 
nary pleasures  aiul  labours  of  Ufe. 

What,  then,  are  Fi^ndlon's  characteristic 
views?  We  begin  with  his  vie^v•s  of  God, 
which  very  much  determine  and  colour  a 
religious  system  ;  and  these  are  simple  and 
affecting.  He  seems  to  regard  God  but  in 
one  light,  to  think  of  Him  but  in  one  cha- 
racter. God  always  comes  to  him  as  the 
father,  as  the  pitying  and  purifying  friend, 
of  the  soul.  This  spiritual  relation  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is,  in  the  book  before  us,  his 
all-comprehending,  all-absorbing  attribute. 
Our  author  constantly  sets  before  us  God  as 
dwelling  in  the  human  mind,  and  dwelling 
there  to  reprove  its  guilt,  to  speak  to  it  with 
a  sdll  voice,  to  kindle  a  celestial  ray  in  its 
darkness,  to  distil  upon  it  his  grace,  to  call 
forth  its  love  towards  Himself,  and  to  bow  it, 
by  a  gentle,  rational  sway,  to  chosen,  cheer- 
ful, entire  subjection  to  his  pure  and  righteous 
will.  F^n^lon  had  fully  received  the  Christiaa 
doctrine  of  God.  He  believed  in  Him  as 
the  Universal  Father,  as  loving  every  soul, 
loving  the  guiltiest  soul,  and  striving  with  it 
to  reclaim  it  to  Himself.  This  interest  of  the 
Creator  in  the  lost  and  darkened  mind,  is  the 
thought  which  predominates  in  the  writings 
of  this  excellent  man.  God's  care  of  the 
outward  world,  of  men's  outward  interests, 
of  the  concerns  of  nations,  seems  scarcely  to 
enter  his  mind.  It  is  of  God.  present  to  the 
soul,  as  a  reprover,  enlightener.  purifier,  and 
guide  to  perfection,  that  he  loves  to  speak ; 
and  he  speaks  with  a  depth  of  conviction  and 
tenderness  to  which  one  would  think  e\'cry 
reader  must  respond. 

We  have  seen  the  predominant  view  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  the  writings  which  ¥rc  arc 
examining.  He  is  a  spiritual  father.  se^uQg 
the  perfection  of  every  soul  which  He  las 
made. — Another  ^freat  question,  carfyinigtis 
still  more  deeply  mta  F^n^lon's  roiiid,  DOV 
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presents  itself.  In  what  did  he  suppose  this 
perfection  of  the  human  soul  to  consist  ?  His 
views  on  this  subject  may  be  expressed  in 
tijvo  words,  self-crucifixion  and  love  to  God. 
Through  these  human  perfection  is  to  be 
sought.  In  these,  and  especially  in  the  last, 
it  consists.  According  to  Fdn^lon,  we  are 
placed  between  two  mighty  attractions,  self 
and  God;  and  the  only  important  question 
for  every  human  being  is,  to  which  of  these 
hostile  powers  he  vrill  determine  or  surrender 
his  mind  ?  His  phraseology  on  this  subject  is 
various,  and  indeed  his  writings  are,  in  a 

freat  measure,  expansions  of  this  single  view, 
[e  lays  open  the  perpetual  collisions  between 
the  principle  of  selfishness  and  the  principle 
of  religious  love,  and  calls  us  with  his  whole 
strength  of  persuasion  to  sacrifice  the  first. 
to  cherish  and  enthrone  the  last.  This  is  his 
great  aim.  This  he  urges  in  a  diversity  of 
forms,  some  of  which  may  be  repeated,  as 
helps  to  a  better  apprehension  of  his  doctrine. 
Thus  he  calls  us  "  to  die  to  ourselves  and  to  live 
to  God ; " — "  to  renounce  our  own  wills  and 
to  choose  the  will  of  God  as  our  only  rule ;  " 
— "to  renounce  our  own  glory  and  to  seek 
the  glory  of  God ;" — "to  distrust  ourselves 
and  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  God;  " — "  to 
forget  ourselves  and  to  give  our  thoughts  to 
God ; " — "  to  renounce  ease  and  to  labour  for 
God;** — "to  sacrifice  pleasure  and  to  suffer 
for  God  ;" — "  to  silence  our  own  passions  and 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God; "— "  to  crucify 
self-love  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  love  of 
God ; " — "to  surrender  our  plans  and  to  leave 
all  things  to  God."  These  passages  give  us 
F^mUon's  theory  of  perfection.  Self,  as  he 
teaches,  is  the  great  barrier  between  the  soul 
and  its  Maker,  and  self  is  to  vanish  more  and 
more  from  our  thoughts,  desires,  hopes, 
trust,  and  complaceiKy,  and  God  to  become 
all  in  all.  Our  own  interests,  pleasures, 
plans,  advancement,  all  are  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  an  entire  and  unreserved  devotion  to  the 
will  of  God. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  F^^lon,  and  it  is 
essentially  just.  Self-crucifixion  or  self- 
sacrifice,  and  love  to  God,  including  love 
to  his  creatures,  are  the  chief  elements  of 
moral  p^fection.  The  pure  and  noble  mind 
of  F^n^lon  recognized  as  by  instinct,  and 
separated  from  all  inferior  adjuncts,  these 
essential  constituents  or  attributes  of  Chris- 
tian virtue :  and  there  are  passages  in  which 
he  sets  before  us  their  deep  and  silent  work- 
ings in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifes- 
taixms  in  the  life,  with  a  deUcacy,  power,  and 
truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Still  we  think  that  F^n^on's  exposition  of 
bis  views  is  open  to  objection.  We  think  that 
his  phraseology,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
simplicity,  is  often  obscure ;  that  be  has  not 
set  the  due  bounds  to  his  doctrines ;  and 


especially  that  refined  minds,  thirsting  for 
perfection,  may  be  led  astray  by  his  peculiar 
mode  of  exhibiting  it.  Our  objections  wc 
will  now  state  more  fully. 

We  have  said  that  self-crucifixion  and  love 
to  God  are,  in  F^n^lon's  system,  the  two 
chief  constituents  or  elements  of  virtue  and 
perfection.  To  these  we  will  give  separate 
attention,  although  in  truth  they  often  coa- 
lesce, and  always  imply  one  another.  We 
begin  with  self-crucifixion,  or  what  is  often 
called  self-sacrifice,  and  on  this  we  chiefly 
difTer  from  the  expositions  of  our  author. 
Perhaps  the  word  stjf  occurs  more  frequently 
than  any  other  in  Fendon's  writings,  and  he 
is  particularly  inclined  to  place  it  in  contrast 
with  and  in  opposition  to  God.  According 
to  his  common  teaching,  God  and  self  are 
hostile  influences,  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon ;  the  one,  the  concentration  of  all  evil, 
the  other  of  all  good.  Self  is  the  principle 
and  the  seat  of  all  guilt  and  misery.  He  is 
never  weary  of  pouring  reproach  on  self, 
and,  generally  speaking,  sets  no  limits  to 
the  duty  of  putting  it  to  a  painful  death. 
Now,  language  like  this  has  led  men  to  very 
injurious  modes  of  regarding  themselves  and 
their  own  nature,  and  made  them  forgetful  of 
what  they  owe  to  themselves.  It  has  thrown 
a  cloud  over  man's  condition  and  prospects. 
It  has  led  to  self-contempt,  a  vice  as  perni- 
cious as  pride.  A  man,  when  told  perpetually 
to  crucify  hirmel/,  is  apt  to  include  under  this 
word  his  whole  nature,  and  we  fear  that, 
under  this  teaching,  our  nature  is  repressed,  its 
growth  stinted,  its  free  movements  chained, 
and  of  course  its  beauty,  grace,  and  power 
impaired.  We  mean  not  to  charge  on 
Fen^lon  the  error  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
or  to  hold  him  responsible  for  its  effects. 
But  we  do  think  that  it  finds  shelter  \mder 
his  phraseology,  and  we  deem  it  so  great,  so 
pernicious,  as  to  need  a  faithful  exposition. 
Men  err  in  nothing  more  than  in  disparag- 
ing and  wronging  their  own  nature.  None 
are  just  to  themselves.  The  truth  on  this 
great  subject  is  indeed  so  obscured,  that  it 
may  startle  as  a  paradox.  A  human  being, 
justly  viewed,  instead  of  being  bound  to 
general  self-crucifixion,  canr.o.  reverence  and 
cherish  himself  too  much.  This  position,  we 
know,  is  strong.  But  strong  language  is 
needed  to  encounter  strong  delusion.  We 
would  teach  that  great  hmitations  must  be 
set  to  the  duty  of  renouncing  or  denying 
ourselves,  and  that  no  self-crucifixion  is 
virtuous  but  that  which  concurs  with,  and 
promotes,  self-respect.  We  will  unfold  our 
meaning,  beginning  with  positions  which  we 
presume  will  be  controverted  by  none. 

If  we  first  regard  man's  highest  nature,  we 
shall  see  at  once  that  to  crucify  or  renounce 
this,  so  far  from  being  a  duty,  would  be  a 
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crime.    The  mind,  which  is  our  chief  dis-  to  excess  is  indeed  oar  chief  moral  danger; 

tinction,  can  never  be  spoken  or  thought  of  Self-partiality,  in  some  form  or  other,  entc^rg 

too  reverently.     It  is  God's  highest  work,  his  into  and  constitutes  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 

mirror  and  representative.     Its  superiority  to  every  sin.     But  excess  is  not  essential  to  sdf- 

the  outward  universe  is  mournfully  overlooked,  regard,  and  this  principle  of  our  nature  is  the 

and  is  yet  most  true.    This  pre-eminence  we  last  which  could  be  spared.  Nothing  is  plainer 

ascribe  to  the  mind,  not  merely  because  it  can  than  that  to  every  being  his  own  welfare  is 

comprehend  the  universe  which  cannot  com-  more  specially  committed  than  that  of  any 

prehend  itself,  but  for  still  higher  reasons,  other,  and  that  a  special  sensibility  to  it  is 

Wc  believe  that  the  human  mind  is  akm  to  imperiously  demanded  by  his  present  stale, 

that  intellectual  energy  which  gave  birth  to  He  alone  knows  his  own  wants  and  perils, 

nature,   and  consequently   that    it   contains  and  the  hourly,  perpetual  claims  of  his  par- 

within  itself  the  seminal  and  prolific  principles  ticularlot;  and  were  he  to  discard  the  care 

from  which  natiue  sprang.     We  believe,  too,  of   himself  for  a  day,  he  would  inevitably 

that  the  highest  purpose  of  the  imiverse  is  to  perish.     It  is  a  remark  of  great  importance, 

furnish  materials,  scope,  and  excitements  to  that  the  moral  danger  to  which  we  are  ex- 

the  mind,  in  the  work  of  assimilating  itself  to  posed  by  self-love,  arises  from  ihe  very  indis- 

the  Infinite  Spirit ;  that  is,  to  minister  to  a  pensableness  of  this  principle,  from  the  neces- 

progress  withm  us  which  nothing  without  us  sity  of  its  perpetual  exercise  ;  for,  according 

can  rival.    So  transcendent  is  the  mind.    No  to  a  known  law  of  the  mind,  every  passion, 

praise  can  equal  God's  goodness  in  creating  unless  carefully  restrained,  gains  strength  by 

us  after  his  own  spiritual  likeness.     No  im-  frequency  of  excitement  and  action.     The 

agination  can  conceive  of  the  greatness  of  the  tendency  of  self-love  to  excess  remits  from 

ffift  of  a  rational  and  moral  existence.     Far  its  very  importance,  or  from  the  need  in  which 

&om  cnicifying  this,  to  unfold  it  must  ever  be  we  stand  of  its  unceasing  agency,  and  is  there- 

the  chief  duty  and  end  of  our  being,  and  the  fore  no  reason  for  its  extermination,  and  no 

noblest  tribute  we  can  render  to  its  Author.  reproach  on  human  nature.    This  tendency. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mind,  that  highest  however,  does  exist  It  is  strong.  It  is  fear- 
part  of  oursdves,  and  of  the  guilt  we  should  ful.  It  is  our  chief  pail.  It  is  the  precipice 
incur  by  crucifying  or  renouncing  it.  But  the  on  the  edge  of  whicn  we  always  tread,  ft  is 
dut^  of  self-crucifixion  requires  still  greater  the  great  appointed  trial  of  our  moral  nature, 
limitations.  Taking  hiunan  natiur  as  con-  To  this  tendency,  unresisted,  tamely  obeyed, 
sisting  of  a  body  as  well  as  mind,  as  including  we  owe  the  chief  guilt  and  misery  of  the  pre- 
animal  desire,  as  framed  to  receive  pleasure  sent  state,  the  extinction  of  charity,  a  moral 
through  the  eye  and  ear  and  all  the  organs  of  death  more  terrible  than  all  the  calamities  of 
sense,  in  this  larger  view,  we  cannot  give  it  life.  This  truth  F^^on  £elt  and  taught  as 
up  to  the  immolation  which  is  sometimes  few  have  done,  and  in  his  pow^iul  warnings 
urged.  We  see  in  the  mixed  constitution  of  against  this  peril  the  chief  value  of  his 
man  a  beautiful  whole.  We  see  in  the  lowest  writings  lies.  He  treats  with  admirable  acute- 
as  well  as  highest  capacity  an  important  use ;  ness  the  windings  of  self-partiality,  shows  how 
and  in  every  sense  an  inlet  of  pleasure  not  to  it  mixes  with  the  best  motives,  and  how  it 
be  disdained.  Still  more,  we  believe  that  he  feeds  upon,  and  so  consumes,  our  very  virtues, 
in  whom  the  physical  nature  is  unfolded  most  All  this  is  true.  Still,  self-love  is  an  essential 
entirely  and  harmoniously,  who  unites  to  part  of  our  nattire,  and  must  not  and  cannot 
greatest  strength  of  limbs  the  greatest  acute-  be  renounced. 

ness  of  the  senses,  may,  if  he  will,  derive  The  strong  tendency  of  this  principle  to 
important  aids  to  the  intellect  and  moral  excess,  of  which  we  have  now  spcdcen,  e»> 
powers  from  these  felicities  of  his  outward  plains  the  strong  language  in  which  F^n^on 
frame.  We  believe,  too,  that,  by  a  beautiful  and  others  have  pointed  out  our  dangcar  from 
reaction,  the  mind,  in  proportion  to  its  culture  this  part  of  our  constitution.  But  it  has  also 
and  moral  elevation,  gives  vigour  and  grace  given  rise  to  exaggerated  views  and  modes  of 
to  the  body,  and  enlarges  its  sphere  of  action  expression,  which  have  contritnitcd,  perhaps, 
and  enjojrment.  Thus,  human  nature,  viewed  as  much  as  any  cause,  to  the  universal  want 
as  a  whole,  as  a  union  of  the  worlds  of  matter  of  a  just  sdf-respect.  Self-love,  from  its 
and  mind,  is  a  work  worthy  of  a  divine  proneness  to  excess  and  its  constant  move- 
author,  and  its  universal  development,  not  its  ments,  has  naturally  been  theob^t  of  greater 
general  crucifiidon,  is  the  lesson  of  wisdom  attention  than  any  other  principle  of  action ; 
and  virtue.  and  men,  regarding  it  not  so  much  in  its  ordi* 

We  go  still  farther.    The  desire  of  our  nary  operations  as  in  its  encroachments  and 

own  individual  interest,  pleasure,  good,  the  its  triumphs  over  other  sentiments,  have  come 

principle  which   is   ordinarily   denominated  to  consider  it  as   the  chief  c(»istitueat  tsf 

self-love  or  self-regard,  is  not  to  be  warred  human  nature.    Philosophers,    "  feJsdr  so 

against  and  destroyed.    The  tendency  of  this  called,"  have  laboured  to  resolve  into  it  a^ 
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our  afiectioDS,  to  make  it  the  whole  spring  of  lights  in,  and  enjoins,  a  muv«aal  charity, 

life,  so  that  the  whole  mmd,  according  to   and  makes  the  heart  thrill  with  exulting  joy 

tbcff  doctrine,  may  be  considered  as  one  energy  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  magnanimous  deeds, 

of  self-love.    If  to  these  remarks  we  add  that  of  perils  fronted,  and  death  endured,  in  the 

this  principle,  as  its  name  imports,  has  self  or  cause  of  humanity.   Now,  these  various  prin- 

the  individual  for  ite  object,  we  have  the  ex-  ciples,  and  especially  the  last,  are  as  truly 

planation  of  a  very  important  fact  in  the   ourselves  as  adf-love.  When  a  man  thinks  of 

present  discussion.    We  learn  how  it  \&  that   himadf,  these  ought  to  occur  to  him  as  his 

sdf-love  has  come  to  be  called  by  the  name  chief  attributes.     He  can  hardly  injure  him- 

of  self,  aa  if  it  constituted  the  whole  indi-  self  more  than  by  excluding  these  from  his 

vidual,  and  to  l)e  considered  as  entering  into   conception  of  himself,  and  by  making  self- 

and  forming  human  nature  as  no  other  prind-   love  the  great  constituent  of  his  nature. 

pie  does.     A  roan's  self-love,  especially  when       We  have  urged  these  remarks  on  the  narrow 

unrestrained,  is  thus  thought  to  be  and  is  sense  often  given  to  the  word  self,  because 

spoken  of  as  himself;  and  hence  the  duty  of  we  are  persuaded  that  it  leads  to  degrading 

crucifying  or  renouncing  himself  has  natu-   ideas  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  pernicious 

rally  been  urged  by  F^n^lon,  and  a  host  of  notion  that  we  practise  a  virtuous  self-sacri- 

writers,  in  the  broadest  and  most  unquaUfied   hce  in  holding  it  in  contempt.     We  would 

temu.  have  it  undeistood  that  high  faculties  form 

Now,  it  is  not  true  that  self-love  is  our  only   this  despised  self  as  truly  as  low  desu^ ;  and 

principle,  or  that  it  constitutes  ourselves  any   we  would  add  that,  when  these  are  faithfully 

more  than  other  principles,  and  the  wrong   unfolded,   this  self  takes  rank  among  the 

<k>ne  to  our  nature  by  such  modes  of  speech   noblest  beings  in  the  universe.    To  illustrate 

needs  to  be  resisted.    Our  nature  has  other   this  thought,  we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to 

elements  or  constituents,  and  vastly  higher   an  important    but   much-neglected  view  of 

ones,  to  which  self-love  was  meant  to  minister,    virtue  and  religion,     lliese  are  commonly 

and  which  are  at  war  with  its  excesses.     For   spoken  of  in  an  abstract  manner,  as  if  they 

example,   we    have   reason,   or   intellectual   were  distinct  from  ourselves,  as  if  they  were 

energy,  given  us  for  the  pursuit  and  acquisi-   foreign  existences,  which  enter  the  human 

tion  of  truth ;  and  this  is  essentially  a  disin-   mind,  and  dwell  there  in  a  kind  of  separation 

(erested  principle ;   for  truth,  which  is  its   from  itself.    Now,  religion  and  virtue,  wher- 

object,  is  of  a  tmiversal.  impartial  nature.  The   ever   they  exist,  ai«   the    mind   itself,  and 

great  province  of  the  intellectual  faculty  is  to   nothing  else.    They  are  human  nature,  and 

acquaint  the  individual  with  the  laws  and  order  nothing  else.    A  good  man's  piety  and  virtue 

of  the  divine  system,  a  system  which  spreads  are  not  distinct  possessions ;  thc^  are  himself, 

in  finitely  beyond  himself,  of  which  he  forms  a   and  all  the  glory  which  belongs  to  them  be- 

vefy  small  part,  which  embraces  innumerable   longs  to  himself.     What  is  reUgion?    Not  a 

beings  equally  favoured  by  God,  and  which   foreign  inhabitant,  not  something  alien  to  our 

proposes,  as  its  sublime  and  beneficent  end,    nature,  which  comes  and  takes  up  its  abode 

the  ever-growing  good  of  the  whole.    Afain,    in  the  souL   It  is  the  soul  itself,  lifting  itself  up 

human  nature  Ms  a  variety  of  afifocUons,    to  its  Maker.    What  is  virtue  ?    It  is  the  soiU 

corresponding  to   our   domestic   and   most   listening  to,  and  revering,  and  obeying  a  law 

common  relations ;  affections  which  in  mul-   which  belongs  to  its  very  essence — the  law  of 

titudesoverpowerself-love,  which  make  others   duty.     We  sometimes  smile  when  we  hear 

the  chief  <^ects  of  our  care,  which  nerve  men  decrying  human  nature,  and  in  the  same 

the  arm  for  ever-recurring  toil  by  day,  and   breathing  ejolting  rdigion  to  the  skies ;  as  if 

strengthen  the  wearied  frame  to  forego  the  religion  were  anything   more   than  human 

slumbers  of  night    Then  there  belongs  to   nature  acting  in  obedience  to  its  chief  law. 

every  man  the  general  sentiment  of  humanity,    Religion  and  virtue,  as  far  as  we  possess  them, 

whidi  responds  to  all  human  sufferings,  to  a   are  ourselves  ;  and  the  homage  which  is  paid 

stranger's  tears  and  groans,  and  often  prompts   to  these  attributes  is  in  truth  a  tribute  to  the 

to  great  sacrifices  for  his  relief.    Above  all,   soul  of  man.    Self-crucifixion,  then,  should  it 

there   is    the   moral   principle,   that  which   exclude  self-reverence,  would  be  anything  Init 

shoold  especially  be  called  a  man's  self,  for  it   virtue. 

ts  clothed  with  a  kingly  authority  over  his  We  would  briefly  suggest  another  train  of 
whole  nature,  and  was  plainly  given  to  bear  thought  leading  to  the  same  result.  Self- 
sway  over  every  desire.  This  is  eminently  a  crucifixion,  or  self-renunciation,  is  a  work,  and 
disinterested  principle.  Its  very  essence  is  a  work  requires  an  agent.  By  whom,  then,  is 
impartiality.  It  has  no  respect  of  persons,  it  accomplished  ?  We  answer,  by  the  man 
It  IS  the  principle  of  justice,  taking  the  rights  himself,  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  he 
of  all  under  its  protection,  and  frowning  on  who  is  summoned  to  the  effort.  He  is  called 
Che  least  wrong,  however  largely  it  may  serve  by  a  voice  within,  and  by  the  law  of  God,  to 
onrsdves.    Tfa^  moral  nature  especially  de-  put  forth  power  over  himself,  to  nde  his  owa 
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spirit,  to  flubdue  every  passion.  Now.  this  to  the  safety  of  every  hour,  and  espodally 
inward  power,  which  sel^crucifixion  supposes  necessaiy  to  the  great  work  of  Hfe,  which  is 
and  demands,  is  the  most  signal  proof  of  a  the  conforming  of  ourselves — of  our  whole 
high  nature  which  can  be  given.  It  is  the  nature— to  the  will  of  God.  There  is  no 
roost  illustrious  power  which  God  confers,  danger  of  our  thinking  of  ourselves  too  much 
It  is  a  sovereignty  worth  more  than  that  over  if  we  will  think  justly  ;  that  is.  if  we  will  view 
outward  nature.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  ourselves  as  what  we  are,  as  moral  beings, 
of  the  noblest  order  of  virtues;  and  its  great-  accountable  to  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  framed 
ness.  of  coiurse.  demonstrates  the  greatness  to  delight  in  and  to  seek  virtue,  fnuned  for 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  perpetually  an  ever-spreading  philanthropy,  called  to  sym- 
botmd  and  summoned  to  put  it  forth.  But  pathize  with  and  to  suffer  for  others,  and. 
this  is  not  all.  Self-crucifixion  has  an  object,  through  this  path,  to  ascend  to  our  Original, 
an  end ;  and  what  is  it  ?  Its  great  end  is  to  There  are,  however,  senses  in  which  we  can- 
give  Uberty  and  energy  to  our  nature.  Its  not  too  much  forget  ourselves.  Our  improve- 
aim  is,  not  to  break  down  the  soul,  but  to  ments.  of  whatever  kind,  our  gpod  deeds,  our 
curb  those  lusts  and  passions  "which  war  virtues,  whenever  they  are  seized  upon  and 
against  the  soul,"  that  the  moral  and  intcl-  magnified  by  self-love,  or  so  recalled  as  to 
]«:tual  faculties  may  rise  into  new  life,  and  lift  us  above  others,  and  to  stifle  that  sense  of 
may  manifest  their  divine  original  Self-cruci-  deficiency  and  thirst  for  progress  bv  which 
fixion,  justly  viewed,  is  the  suppression  of  the  alone  we  can  be  carried  forward,  these  we 
passions,  that  the  power  and  progress  of  cannot  too  earnestly  drive  from  our  thoughts, 
thought,  and  conscience,  and  pure  love,  may  Our  distinctions,  whether  of  mind.  body,  or 
be  unrestrained.  It  is  the  destruction  of  the  condition,  when  they  minister  to  vanity  or 
brute,  that  the  angel  may  unfold  itself  within,  pride,  when  they  weaken  the  consciousness  of 
It  is  founded  on  our  godlike  capacities,  and  a  common  nature  with  the  human  race,  nar- 
the  expansion  and  glory  of  these  is  its  end.  row  our  sympathies,  or  deprave  our  judg- 
Thus  the  very  duty,  which  by  some  is  identi-  ments,  these  we  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to 
fied  with  self-contempt,  implies  and  imposes  forget.  Our  pleasures,  when  they  are  so 
self-reverence.  It  is  the  belief  and  the  exaggerated  by  the  imagination  as  to  distract 
choice  of  perfection  as  our  inheritance  and  and  overwhelm  the  sense  of  duty,  should  be 
our  end.  forced  to   quit   their  grasp  on  our  minds. 

We  have  thus  shown  under  what  great  Such  parts  or  constituents  of  ourselves  we 
limitations  self-crucifixion,  or  self-<renuncia-  are  to  forget  Our  moral,  intellectual,  im- 
tion,  is  to  be  understood,  and  how  remote  it  mortal  nature  we  cannot  remember  too  much, 
is  from  self-contempt.  Our  purpose  was.  Under  the  consciousness  of  it  we  are  always 
after  closing  this  discussion,  to  give  a  rational  to  live. 

interpretation  of  the  phrases  in  which  F^n^lon  According  to  the  views  now  given,  selfouct- 
has  enjoined  this  duty.  But  our  limits  allow  fixion  is  the  subjection  or  sacrifice  of  the 
us  just  to  glance  at  one  or  two  of  these,  inferior  to  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature. 
Perhaps  he  calls  upon  us  to  do  nothing  so  It  is  the  practical  recognition  of  the  supre- 
often  as  "  to  renounce  our  own  wills."  This  macy  and  dignity  of  our  rational  and  moral 
is  a  favourite  phrase ;  and  what  does  it  imply?  powers.  No  duty  involves  a  more  reverential 
that  we  are  to  cease  to  will?  Nothing  less,  view  and  care  of  ourselves.  We  have  been 
The  truth  is,  that  the  human  will  is  never  so  the  more  solicitous  to  give  this  view  of  self- 
strenuous  as  in  this  act  which  is  called  the  renunciation,  because  its  true  s^nt  is  often 
renunciation  of  itself,  and  by  nothing  does  it  mistaken,  because  it  is  often  so  set  forth  as  to 
nwre  build  up  its  own  eneigy.  The  phrase  degrade  instead  of  exalting  the  mind.  In 
means  that  we  should  sacrifice  inclination  at  truth  we  feel  more  and  more  the  importance 
the  least  suggestion  of  dut}'.  But  who  does  not  of  bringing  men  to  juster  conceptions  of  the 
know  that  the  mind  never  puts  forth  such  inward  gifts  with  which  God  has  enriched 
strength  of  purpose  or  will  as  in  overcoming  them.  We  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to 
desire?  And  what  is  the  highest  end  and  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  spiritual  posses- 
benefit  of  this  warfare  with  desire?  It  is  that  sions.  We  feel,  indeed,  the  difficulties  of 
the  mind  may  accimiulate  force  of  moral  pur-  the  subject.  We  know  that  we  have  to 
pose,  that  the  will  may  more  sternly,  tmcon-  combat  with  a  secret  incredulity  in  many 
querably  resolve  on  the  hardest  duties  and  minds.  We  know  that  the  clearest  exposi- 
sublimest  virtues  to  which  God  ma^  call  us.      tions  will  be  imperfectly  imderstood  by  those 

Once  more;  we  are  again  and  agam  exhorted  who  have  nothing  in  their  experience  to  in- 
by  F^ndlon  to  "  forget  ourselves."  And  what  terpret  what  we  utter.  The  mind,  we  an 
means  this?  Self-oblivion,  literally  under-  aware,  can  be  clearly  revealed  to  itself  only  faf* 
stood,  is  an  impossibiUty.  We  may  as  easily  its  own  progress.  Its  capacities  of  thought, 
annihilate  our  being  as  our  self-consciousness,  of  action,  of  endurance,  of  triumphing  over 
Self-remembrance  is  in  truth  a  duty,  needful  pleasure  and  pain,  of  identifying  itself  with 
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other  beings,  of  seeking  truth  without  pre- 
judice and  without  fear,  of  uniting  itself  with 
God,  of  sacrificing  life  to  duty,  these  im- 
mortal energies  can  only  be  felt  to  be  real, 
and  duly  honoured,  by  those  in  whom  they 
are  gradually  and  steadily  unfolded.  Still 
we  do  not  despair  of  meeting  some  response, 
though  faint,  in  multitudes.  Such  a  spirit 
as  God  has  breathed  into  men  cannot  easily 
exist  without  giving  some  signs  of  its  divine 
originaL  In  most  men  there  are  some  re- 
velations of  their  own  nature,  some  beams 
of  a  light  which  belongs  not  to  the  earth, 
some  sympathies  with  what  is  good  and  great 
in  character,  some  perceptions  of  beauty, 
some  gushings  from  the  deep  fountain  of  love 
in  the  soul,  some  thnstings  for  a  purer  hap- 
piness, some  experience  of  the  peculiar  joy 
of  a  disinterested  deed,  some  dim  concep- 
tions at  least  of  their  intimate  relations  to 
God.  Most  men  understand  through  expe- 
rience these  testimonies  to  the  secret  wealth 
and  immortal  destination  of  the  soul ;  whilst 
in  not  a  few  such  a  measture  of  intellectual 
and  DKxal  power  has  been  called  forth,  that 
nothing  is  needed  but  a  wise  direction  of 
their  thoughts  upon  themselves,  to  open  to 
them  the  magnificent  prospect  of  their  own 
spiritual  energy  and  of  the  unbounded  good 
into  which  it  raav  be  luifolded.  For  such  we 
have  written.  We  regard  nothing  so  im- 
portant to  a  human  being  as  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  mind,  and  of  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  Infinite  Mind.  Faith  in  what 
man  contains  as  a  germ  in  his  own'  breast, 
faith  in  what  he  may  become,  in  what  he 
was  ftamed  to  be,  in  that  state  of  power, 
light,  purity',  joy,  to  which  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  exalt  him,  this  faith  seems  to  us  the 
quidcening,  saving,  renovating  principle 
which  Gixl  sent  his  Son  to  revive  in  the 
soul,  and  happy  are  they  who  can  spread  its 
empire  in  the  world. 

We  have  finished  our  remarks  on  the  first 
element  of  perfection,  according  to  F^n^loo, 
self-cmcifixion.  We  proceed  to  the  second, 
k>\'e  to  God.  On  this  topic  we  intended  to 
enlarge,  but  have  left  ourselves  little  room. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  less  to 
object  to  F^n^lon  s  expositions  under  this 
head  than  under  the  former.  Of  the  gran- 
deur and  the  happiness  of  this  principle  he 
speaks  truly,  worthily,  in  the  penetrating 
language  of  calm  and  deep  conviction.  In 
one  particular  we  think  him  defective.  He 
has  not  stated,  and  in  truth  very  few  do 
state,  with  sufficient  strength  and  precision, 
the  moral  foundation  and  the  moral  nature  of 
religion.  He  has  not  taught  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  great  truth  that  love  to  God  is, 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  love  of  virtue. 
He  did  not  si^dcntly  feel  that  religion  is 
the  expansion  and  most  perfect  form  of  the 
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moral  faculty  of  man.  He  sometimes  teaches 
that,  to  do  God's  will,  we  must  renounce  our- 
selves and  silence  reason ;  as  if  the  divine  will 
were  not  in  accordance  with  our  focuUies ; 
as  if  it  were  something  dark  and  mysterious ; 
as  if,  to  follow  it,  we  must  quench  the  light 
of  our  own  minds.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
the  divine  will  is  in  harmony  with  our  nature. 
It  is  God's  approbation  and  injunction  of 
that  moral  rectitude,  of  which  the  great  lines 
are  written  on  the  human  soul,  and  to  which 
reason  and  conscience,  even  when  they  fail 
to  secure  obedience,  do  yet  secretly  and  in 
no  small  degree  respond.  The  human  mind 
and  the  divine  law  are  not  distinct  and  dis- 
connected things.  If  man  were  not  a  law  to 
himself,  he  could  not  receive  the  revelation  of 
a  law  from  Heaven.  Were  not  the  principle 
of  duty  an  essential  part  of  his  mind,  he 
could  be  botmd  to  no  obedience.  Religion 
has  its  foundation  in  our  moral  nature,  and  is 
indeed  its  most  enlarged  and  glorious  form, 
and  we  lament  that  this  great  truth  does  not 
shine  more  brightly  in  the  pages  of  F^n^lon. 
We  intended  to  give  to  it  a  particular  dis- 
ctission ;  but  as  we  cannot  do  it  justice  in  the 
present  article,  we  prefer  to  dismiss  it,  and  to 
ofier  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on  that 
sentiment  of  love  towards  God  on  which 
our  author  so  perpetually  insists. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some  men  F^ndlon 
may  seem  an  enthusiast  Some  may  doubt 
or  deny  the  possibility  of  that  strong,  deep, 
supreme  affection  towards  the  Supreme  Being 
with  which  F^n^lon's  book  overflows.  We 
wonder  at  this  scepticism.  We  know  no  pro- 
perty of  human  nature  more  undoubted  than 
its  capacity  and  fulness  of  affection.  We 
see  its  love  overflowing  in  its  domestic  con- 
nections, in  friendships,  and  especially  in  its 
interest  in  beings  separated  by  oceans  and 
the  lapse  of  ages.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  aifections  to  which  we  here  refer  have 
fellow-beings  for  their  objects,  and  do  not 
therefore  prove  our  capacity  of  religious  at- 
tachment. The  truth  is,  that  one  spirit  runs 
through  all  our  affections,  as  far  as  they  are 
pure ;  and  love  to  mankind,  directed  aright,  is 
the  germ  and  element  of  love  to  the  Divinity. 
Whatever  is  excellent  and  venerable  in  human 
beings  is  of  God.  and  in  attaching  ourselves 
to  it  we  are  preparing  our  hearts  for  its  Author. 
Whoever  sees  and  recognizes  the  moral  dignity 
of  impartial  justice  and  disinterested  goodness 
in  his  fellow-creatures,  has  begun  to  pay 
homage  to  the  attributes  of  God.  The  first 
emotion^awakened  in  the  soul — we  mean  filial 
attachment— is  the  dawning  of  love  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven.  Our  deep  interest  in  the 
history  of  good  and  great  men,  our  veneration 
towards  enlightened  legislators,  our  sympathy 
with  philanthropists,  our  delight  in  mighty 
efforts  of  intellect  oonseccat^  to  a  good 
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cause,  all  these  sentiments  prove  our  capacity 
of  an  affectionate  reverence  to  God ;  for  He 
is  at  once  the  inspirer  and  the  model  of  this 
intellectual  and  moral  grandeur  in  his  crea- 
tures. We  even  think  that  our  love  of  nature 
has  an  affinity  with  the  love  of  God,  and  was 
meant  as  a  preparation  for  it;  for  the  har- 
monies of  nature  are  only  his  wisdom  made 
visible;  the  heavens,  so  sublime,  are  a  revela- 
tion of  his  immensity;  and  the  beauty  of 
creation  images  to  us  his  overflowing  love 
and  blessedness.  To  us,  hardly  anything 
seems  plainer  than  that  the  soul  was  made 
for  God.  Not  only  its  human  affections 
guide  it  to  Him ;  not  only  its  deep  wants^ 
its  dangers,  and  helplessness  guide  it  to  Him ; 
there  are  still  higher  indications  of  the  end 
for  which  it  was  nuule.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
more  than  human  love,  a  principle  or  power 
of  adoration,  which  cannot  bound  itself  to 
finite  natures,  which  carries  up  the  thoughts 
nbove  the  visible  universe,  and  which,  in 
approaching  God,  rises  into  a  solemn  trans- 
port, a  mingled  awe  and  joy,  prophetic  of  a 
higher  life ;  and  a  brighter  signature  of  our 
end  and  happiness  cannot  be  conceived. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  that 
many  and  great  obstructions  to  a  supreme 
love  pf  God  belong  to  our  very  constitution 
and  condition,  and  that  these  go  Car  to  dis- 
prove the  doctrine  of  our  being  framed  for 
religion  as  our  chief  good.  But  this  argu- 
ment does  not  move  us.  We  learn  irom 
every  survey  of  man's  nature  and  history, 
that  he  is  ordained  to  approach  the  end  ojf 
his  creation  through  nnany  and  great  obstruc- 
tions: that  effort  is  the  immutable  law  of 
his  being;  that  a  good,  in  proportion  to  its 
grandeur,  is  encompassed  with  hardship. 
The  obstructions  to  religion  are  not  greater 
than  those  to  knowledge;  and  accordingly 
history  gives  as  dark  views  of  human  igno- 
rance as  of  human  guilt  Yet  who,  on  this 
ground,  denies  that  man  was  formed  for 
knowledge,  that  progress  in  truth  is  the  path 
of  nature,  and  that  he  has  impulses  which 
are  to  carry  forward  his  intellectual  powers 
without  end?  It  is  God's  pleasure,  in  his 
provisions  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  for  the 
body,  to  give  us  in  a  rude  state  the  materials 
of  good,  and  to  leave  us  to  frame  from  them, 
amidst  much  conflict,  a  character  of  moral 
and  religious  excellence ;  and  in  this  ordina- 
tion we  see  his  wise  benevolence ;  for  by  this 
we  may  rise  to  the  unutterable  happiness  of 
a  free  and  moral  union  with  our  Creator. 
We  ought  to  add,  that  the  obstructions  to 
the  love  of  God  do  not  lie  wholly  in  ourselves. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  is  a  false  theology.  This 
Interposes  thick  clouds  between  the  soul  and 
its  Maker.  It  darkens  and  dishonours  God 
and  his  works,  and  leaves  nothing  to  sustain 
our  trust  and  love. 


The  motives  which  are  most  commonly 
urged  for  cherishing  supreme  affecticm  to- 
wsutis  God,  are  drawn  from  our  frailty  and 
weakness,  and  from  our  need  of  more  than 
human  succour  in  the  trials  of  life  and  in  the 
pains  of  death.  But  reUgion  has  a  still 
higher  claim.  It  answers  to  the  deepest 
want  of  human  nature.  We  refer  to  our 
want  of  some  being  or  beings  to  whom 
we  may  give  our  heaits,  whom  we  may 
love  more  than  ourselves,  for  whom  we 
may  live  and  be  ready  to  die.  and  whose 
character  responds  to  that  idea  of  perfection 
which,  however  dim  and  undefined,  is  an 
essential  element  of  every  human  souL  We 
cannot  be  happy  beyond  our  love.  At  the 
&ame  time  love  may  prove  our  chief  woe,  if 
besiowed  im wisely,  disproportionately,  and 
on  unworthy  objects  :  if  confined  to  beings 
of  imperfect  virtue,  with  whose  feeUngs  we 
cannot  always  innocently  sympathize,  whose 
interests  we  cannot  always  righteously  pro- 
mote, who  narrow  us  to  themselves  instead  of 
breathing  universal  charity,  who  are  frail, 
mutabkt,  exposed  to  sufifering,  pain,  and 
death.  To  secure  a  growing  happiness  and 
a  spotless  virtue,  we  need  for  the  heart  a 
being  worthy  of  its  whole  treasure  of  love, 
to  whom  we  may  consecrate  our  whole  exis- 
tence, in  approaching  whom  we  enter  an 
atmosphere  of  purity  and  tvightness,  in  syro- 
pathtung  with  whom  we  cherish  only  noble 
sentiments,  in  devoting  ourselves  to  whom  we 
espouse  great  and  enduring  interests,  hi  whose 
character  we  find  the  spring  of  ever-enlarging 
philanthropy,  and  by  attachment  to  whom 
all  our  other  attachments  are  hallowed,  pro- 
tected, and  supplied  with  tender  and  sublime 
consolations  undrr  bereavement  and  blighted 
hope.    Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  word  which  F^n^lon  has  most  fre- 
quently used  to  express  the  happiness  to 
which  the  mind  ascends  by  a  supretne  love  ci 
God,  is  "peace."  perhaps  the  most  expressive 
which  language  afiords.  We  fear,  however, 
that  its  full  import  is  not  always  received. 
There  is  a  twofold  peace.  The  first  is  neg^ 
tive.  It  is  relict  from  disquiet  and  cor* 
roding  care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict  aod 
storms.  But  there  is  another  and  a  hi^iM 
peace,  to  which  this  b  but  the  prelude.  **« 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understand* 
ing,"  and  properly  called  "  the  kingdom  d 
heaven  witnin  us. '  This  state  is  aojrthing 
but  negative.  It  is  tlie  highest  and  nK>st 
strenuous  action  of  the  soul,  but  an  entir^y 
harmonious  action,  in  which  all  our  pQwon 
and  affections  are  blended  in  a  beaulilul  pen* 
portion,  and  sustain  and  perfect  one  iiwadWr. 
It  is  more  than  silence  after  storms.  ItliM 
the  concord  of  all  melodious  sounds.  Hm 
the  reader  never  known  a  season  wheto«  hk 
the  fullest  dow  of  thought  and  feeling,  ia  te 
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universal  action  of  the  sotil,  an  inward  cahn,  oar  age.    Some  remarks  on  this  topic  may 

profound  as  midnight  silence,  yet  bright  as  form  a  not   unsuitable   conclusion   to   the 

the  still  summer  noon,  full  of  joy,  but  unbro-  present  article. 

ken  by  one  throb  of  tumultuous  passion,  has  It  is,  we  fear,  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 

been  breathed  through  his  spirit,  and  given  religion,  considered  as  an  intellectual  subject, 

him  a  glimpse  and  presage  of  the  serenity  of  is  in  a  great  measure  left  to  a  particular  body 

a  happier  world  ?    Of  this  character  is  the  of  men  as  a  professional  concern  ;  and  the 

peace  of  religion.    It  is  a  conscious  harmony  fact  is  as  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  deplored, 

with  God  and  the  creation,  an  alliance  of  It  is  wonderful  that  any  mind,  and  especially 

love  with  all  beings,  a  sympathy  with  all  that  a  superior  one,  should  not  see  in  religion  the 

is  pure  and    happy,  a  surrender  of  every  highest  object  of  thought.     It  is  wonderful 

separate  will  and  interest,  a  participation  of  that  the  infinite  God,  the  noblest  theme  of  the 

the  spirit  and  hfe  of  the  universe,  an  entire  universe,  should  be  considered  as  a  monopoly 

concord  of  purpose  with  its  Infinite  Original,  of  profiessed  theologians;  that  a  subject  so 

This  is  peace,  and  the  true  happiness  of  man;  'vast,  awfiil,  and  exalting  as  our  relation  to  the 

and  we  think  that  human  nature  has  never  Divinity,  should  be  left  to  technical  nsen,  to 

entirely  lost  sight  of  this  its  great  end.    It  be  handled  so  much  for  sectarian  purposes, 

bos  always  sighed  for  a  repose,  in  which  Religion  is  the  property  and  dearest  interest 

energy  of  thought  and  will  might  be  tern-  of  the  human  race.    Every  man  has  an  equal 

pered  with  an  all-pervading  tranquillity.    We  concern  in  it    It  should  be  approached  with 

seem  to  discover  aspirations  after  this  good,  an  independence  on  human    authority.     It 

a  dim  consciousness  of  it,  in  all  ages  of  the  should  be  rescued  from  all  the  factions  which 

workt    We  think  we  see  it  in  those  systems  have  seised  upon  it  as  their  particular  pos- 

of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophy  which  session.    Men  of  the  highest  intellect  shouki 

proposed,  as  the  consummation  of  present  feel  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  then  his  character 

virtue,  a  release  from  all  disquiet,  and  an  and  our  relation   to   Him   throw  all  other 

mtimate  union  and  harmony  with  the  Divine  subjects  into  obscurity,  and  that  the  intellect, 

Mind.     We  even  think  that  we  trace  this  if  not  consecrated  to  Him.  can  never  retain  its 

consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in  the  works  true  use.  its  full  dimensions,  and  its  proper 

of  ancient  art  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  happiness.    Religion,  if  it  be  true,  is  central 

in  which  the  sculptor,  aiming  to  embody  his  truth,  and  all  knowledge  which  is  not  gathered 

deepest  thoughts  of  human  perfection,  has  round  it,  and  quickened  and  illuminated  by 

joined,  with  the  fulness  of  hfe  and  strength,  a  it,  is  hardly  worthy  the  name.    To  this  great 

repose,  which  breathes  into  the  spectator  an  theme  we  wouki  summon  all  orders  of  mind, 

admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted.    Man,  the  scholar,  the  statesman,   the  student  of 

we  believe,  never  wholly  loses  the  sentiment  natiu^,  and  the   observer  of  life.     It  is  a 

of  his  tru«  good.   There  are  yearnings,  sigh-  subject  to  which    every  feculty   and   every 

ings,  which  be  does  not  himself  comprehend,  acquisition    raav  pay   tribute,    which    may 

which  break  forth  alike  in  his  prosperous  and  receive  aids  and  Ughts  from  the  accuracy  of 

adverse  seasons,  which  betray  a  deep,  inde-  the  logician,  from  the  penetrating  spirit  of 

structible   faith  in  a  good  that  he  has  not  philosophy,  from  the   intuitions  of  genius, 

ftmnd,   and   which,   in   proportion  as  they  fromtheresearchesofhistoiy,  from  the  science 

grow  distinct,  rise  to  God,  and  concentrate  of  the  mind,  from  physical  science,  from  every 

the  soul  in  Him.   as  nt  once  its  life  and  branchof  criticism,  and  though  last  not  least, 

rest,  the  fountain  ac  once  of  energy  and  of  from  the  spontaneous  suggestions  and  the 

peace.  moral  aspirations  of  pure  but  unlettered  men. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  sug-  It  is  a  fact  which  shocks  us.  and  which 

gested  by  the  writings  of  F^n^n.  we  have  shows  the  degraded  state  of  religion,  that  not 

aimed  to  free  religion  from  exaggerations  a  few  superior  minds  look  down  upon  it  as  a 

whkh,  we  fcar,  weaken  its  influence  over  subject  beneath  their  investigatk}n.    Though 

reaaonable  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  allied  vrith  all  knowledge,  and  especially  with 

ffltistrate  its  dignity  and  happiness.  We  want  that  of  human  naturs  and  human  duty,  it  is 

time,  or  we  should  enlarge  on  the  impor-  regarded  as  a  separate  and  inferior  study, 

tflace  of  this  great  subject  to  every  human  particularly  fitted  to  the  gloom  of  a  convent 

being.    We  cannot,  however,  leave  it  with-  and  the  seclusion  of  a  minister.    Religion  is 

om  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  atten-  still  confounded,  in  many  and  in  gKted  minds, 

tion  of  men  of  superior  minds.    The  neglect  with  the  jargon  of  monks  and  the  subtleties 

which  It  generally  receive.^  from  these  \&  one  and  strifes  of  theologians.    It  is  thought  a 

of  the  most  discouraging  signs  of  oiur  times,  mystery  which,  far  from  coalescing,  wars  with 

The  claims  of  rdigwn  on  hitelligent  men  are  our  other  knowledge    It  is  never  ranked  with 

not  yet  understood,  and  the  low  place  which  the  sciences  whkn  expand  and  adorn  the 

It  holds  among  the  objects  of  liberal  inquiry  mind.  It  is  regarded  as  a  method  of  escaping 

Wfll  one  day  bf  recollected  as  the  shame  of  future  ruin,  not  as  a  vhrifying  truth  through 
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which  the  intellect  and  heart  are  alike  to  be 
invigorated  and  enlarged.  Its  bearing  on 
the  great  objects  of  thought  and  the  great 
interests  of  life  is  hardly  suspected.  This 
degradation  of  religion  into  a  technical  study, 
this  disjunction  of  it  from  morals,  from  phi- 
losophy, from  the  various  objects  of  liberal 
research,  has  done  it  infinite  injury,  has 
checked  its  progress,  has  perpetuated  errors 
which  gathered  round  it  in  times  of  barbarism 
and  ignorance,  has  made  it  a  mark  for  the 
sophistry  and  ridicule  of  the  licentious,  and 
has  infused  a  lurking  scepticism  into  many 
powerful  understandings.  Nor  has  religion 
suffered  alone.  The  whole  mind  is  darkened 
by  the  obscuration  of  this  its  central  hght. 
Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become  unstable 
through  want  of  this  foundation  to  rest  upon. 
Religion  is  to  the  whole  sphere  of  truth  what 
God  is  to  the  universe,  and  in  dethroning  it, 
or  confining  it  to  a  narrow  range,  we  commit 
very  much  such  an  injuiy  on  the  soul  as  the 
universe  would  suffer  were  the  Infinite  Being 
to  abandon  it,  or  to  contract  his  energy  to  a 
small  province  of  his  creation. 

The  injury  done  to  literature  by  divorcing 
it  from  religion  is  a  topic  worthy  cf  separate 
discussion.  Litemture  has  thus  lost  power 
and  permanent  interest.  It  has  become,  in 
a  great  measure,  superficial,  an  image  of 
transient  modes  of  thought  and  of  arbitrary 
forms  of  hfe,  not  the  organ  and  expression  of 
immutable  truth,  and  of  deep  workings  of  the 
soul.  We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  no  desire  that  literature  should  confine 
itself  wholly  or  chiefly  to  religious  topics,  and 
we  hardly  know  a  greater  calamity  which  it 
could  incur  than  by  degenerating  into  re- 
ligious cant.  Next  to  profaneness,  we  dread 
the  affectation  of  piety  and  the  mechanical 
repetition  of  sacred  phraseology.  We  only 
lament  that  literature  has  so  generally  been 
the  product  and  utterance  of  minds  which 
have  not  lived,  thought,  and  written,  under 
the  light  of  a  rational  and  sublime  faith. 
Several  from  this,  it  wants  the  principle  of 
immortaUty.  We  do  not  speak  lightly  when 
we  say  that  all  works  of  the  intellect  which 
have  not  in  some  measure  been  quickened  by 
the  spirit  of  religion,  are  doomed  to  perish  or 
to  lose  their  power;  and  that  genius  b  pre- 
paring for  itself  a  sepulchre  when  it  disjoins 
Itself  from  the  Universal  Mind.  Religion  is 
not  always  to  remain  in  its  present  dark,  de- 
pressed condition.  Already  there  are  signs  of 
a  brighter  day.  It  begins  to  be  viewed  more 
generously.  It  is  gradually  attracting  to  itself 
superior  understanding.  It  is  rising  from  the 
low  rank  of  a  professional,  technical  study, 
and  asserting  its  supremacy  among  the  objects 
of  the  mind.  A  new  era,  we  trust,  is  opening 
upon  the  world,  and  all  literature  will  feel  its 
power.  In  proportion  as  the  true  and  sublime 


conception  of  God  shall  unfold  itself  in  tlie 
soul,  and  shall  become  there  a  central  sun, 
shedding  its  beams  on  all  objects  of  thought, 
there  will  be  a  want  of  sympathy  with  all 
works  which  have  not  been  quickened  by  this 
heavenly  influence.  It  will  be  felt  that  the 
poet  has  known  little  of  nature,  that  he  has 
seen  it  only  under  clouds,  if  he  have  not  seen 
it  under  tnis  celestial  light.  It  will  t)e  felt 
that  man,  the  great  subject  of  literature,  when 
viewed  in  separation  from  his  Maker  and  his 
end,  can  be  as  little  understood  and  portrayed 
as  a  plant  torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it  grew, 
and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
clouds  and  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  will  spring 
up  to  the  doctrine,  that  all  literature  should 
be  produced  under  the  influence  of  religion. 
We  shall  be  told  that  in  this  way  literature 
will  lose  all  variety  and  spirit,  that  a  mo- 
notonous and  solemn  hue  will  spread  itself 
over  writing,  and  that  a  library  will  have  the 
air  of  a  tomb.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this  fear. 
Religion  has  certainly  been  accustomed  to 
speaJc  in  sepulchral  tones,  and  to  wear  any 
aspect  but  a  bright  and  glowing  one.  It  has 
lost  its  free  and  various  movement.  But  let 
us  not  ascribe  to  its  nature  what  has  befallen 
it  from  adverse  circumstances.  The  truth  is, 
that  religion,  justly  viewed,  surpasses  all  other 
principles  in  giving  a  free  and  manifold 
action  to  the  mind.  It  recognizes  in  every 
faculty  and  sentiment  the  workmanship  <» 
God,  and  assigns  a  sphere  of  agency  to  each. 
It  takes  our  whole  nature  under  its  guardian- 
ship,  and  with  a  parental  love  ministers  to  its 
inferior  as  well  as  higher  gratifications  False 
religion  mutilates  the  soul,  sees  evil  in  our 
innocent  sensibilities,  and  rules  with  a  tyrant's 
frown  and  rod.  True  rehgion  is  a  mild  and 
lawful  sovereign,  governing  to  protect,  to 
give  strength,  to  unfold  all  our  inward  re- 
sources. We  believe  that  undff  its  influence 
literature  is  to  pass  its  present  limits,  and  to 
put  itself  forth  in  original  forms  of  composi- 
tion. Religion  is  of  all  principles  most  fruit- 
ful, multiform,  and  unconfined.  It  is  sym- 
pathy with  that  Being  who  seems  to  delight 
m  diversifying  the  modes  of  his  agency,  and 
the  products  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  It 
does  not  chain  tis  to  a  few  essential  duties,  or 
express  itself  in  a  few  unClmnging  modes  of 
writing.  It  has  the  liberality  and  munificence 
of  nature,  which  not  only  produces  the  nc<«s- 
sary  root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits  and 
flowers.  It  has  the  variety  and  bold  contrasts 
of  nature,  which,  at  the  fool  of  the  awful 
mountain,  scoops  out  the  freshest,  sweetest 
valleys,  and  embosoms,  in  the  wild  trouhled 
ocean,  islands,  whose  vernal  airs,  and  lovdi- 
ness,  and  teeming  fruitfulness.  almost  bieaibe 
the  joys  of  Paradise.  Religion  will  acodn* 
plish  for  literature  what  it  most  needs  ;  tint 
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is,  will  give  it  depth,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
heightens  its  grace  and  beauty.  ITie  union 
of  these  attributes  is  roost  to  be  desired. 
Our  literature  is  lamentably  sup^cia),  and 
to  some  the  beautiful  and  the  superficial  even 
seem  to  be  naturally  conjoined.  Let  not 
beauty  be  so  wronged.  It  resides  chiefly  in 
profound  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  overflows 
chiefly  in  the  writings  of  poets,  gifted  with 
a  sublime  and  piercing  vision.  A  beautiful 
literature  springs  from  the  depth  and  fulness 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  irom  an  energy 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  nothing,  as 
we  believe,  ministers  so  largely  as  enlightened 
religion. 

So  far  from  a  monotonous  solemnity  over- 
spreading Uteratuie  in  consequence  of  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  religion,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  sportive  and  comic  forms  of 
composition,  iustead  of  being  abandoned,  will 
only  be  refined  and  improved.  We  know 
that  these  are  supposed  to  be  frowned  upon 
by  piety ;  but  they  have  their  root  in  the  con- 
stitution which  God  has  given  us,  and  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  indiscriminately  con- 
demned. The  propensity  to  wit  and  laughter 
does  indeed,  through  excessive  indulgence, 
often  issue  in  a  character  of  heartless  levity, 
low  mimicry,  or  unfeeling  ridicule.  It  often 
seeks  gratification  in  regions  of  impurity, 
throws  a  gaiety  round  vice,  and  sometimes 
even  pours  contempt  on  virtue.  But,  though 
often  and  mournfully  penerted,  it  is  still  a 
■  gift  of  God,  and  may  and  ought  to  minister 
not  only  to  innocent  pleasure,  but  to  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart.  Man  was  made  for 
relaxation  as  truly  as  for  labour;  and  by  a 
law  of  his  nature,  which  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves,  he  finds,  perhaps,  no 
relaxation  so  restorative  as  that  in  which  he 
reverts  to  his  childhood,  seems  to  forget  his 
wisdom,  leaves  the  imagination  to  exhilarate 
itself  by  sportive  inventions,  talks  of  amusing 
incongruities  in  conduct  and  events,  smiles 
at  the  innocent  eccentricities  and  odd  mis- 
takes of  those  whom  he  most  esteems,  allows 
himself  in  arch  allustons  or  kind-hearted 
satire,  and  traiisports  himself  into  a  world- of 
ludicrous  combinations.  We  have  said  that 
on  these  occasions  the  mind  seems  to  put  off 
its  wisdom ;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  in  a  pure 
mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if  we  may  so  say,  to 
its  centre,  and  there,  imseen,  keeps  guard 
over  this  transient  folly,  draws  delicate  lines 
which  arc  never  to  be  passed  in  the  freest 
moments,  and,  like  a  judicious  parent  watch- 
ing the  sports  of  childhood,  preserves  a  stain- 
le^  ixmocence  of  soul  in  the  very  exuberance 
of  gaiety.  This  combination  of  moral  power 
with  wit  and  humour,  with  comic  conceptions 
and  irrepressible  laughter,  this  union  of  mirth 
and  virtue,  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  character ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  pro- 


portion to  the  diffusion  of  an  enlightened 
religion,  this  action  of  the  mind  will  increase, 
and  will  overflow  in  compositions  which, 
joining  innocence  to  sportiveness,  will  com- 
municate unmixed  delight.  Religion  is  not 
at  variance  with  occasional  mirth.  In  the 
same  character,  the  solemn  thought  and  the 
sublime  emotions  of  the  improved  Christian 
may  be  joined  with  the  imanxious  freedom, 
buoyancy,  and  gaiety  of  early  yean. 

We  will  add  but  one  more  illustration  of 
our  \iews.  We  believe  that  the  union  of 
religion  with  genius  will  favour  that  species 
of  composition  to  which  it  may  seem  at  first 
to  be  least  propitious.  We  refer  to  that 
department  of  literature  which  has  for  Its 
object  the  delineation  of  the  stronger  and 
more  terrible  and  guilty  passions.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  these  gloomy  and  appalling 
features  of  our  nature  may  be  best  compre- 
hended and  portrayed  by  the  purest  and 
noblest  Qiinds.  The  common  idea  is,  that 
overwhelming  emotions,  the  more  they  are 
experienced,  can  the  more  effectually  be  de- 
scribed. We  have  one  strong  presumption 
against  this  doctrine.  Tradition  leads  us  to 
believe  that  Shakspeare,  though  he  painted  so 
fruthfuUy  and  fearfully  the  storms  of  passion, 
was  a  calm  and  cheerful  man.  The  passions 
are  too  engrossed  by  their  objects  to  meditate 
on  themselves ;  and  none  are  more  ignorant 
of  their  growth  and  subtle  workings  than 
their  own  victims.  Nothing  re\'eals  to  us  the 
secrets  of  our  own  souls  like  religion;  and 
in  disclosing  to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  tendency 
of  passion  to  absorb  every  energy,  and  to 
spread  its  hues  over  every  thought,  it  gives 
us  a  key  to  all  souls;  for,  in  all,  human 
nature  is  essentially  one,  having  the  same 
spiritual  elements  and  the  same  grand 
features.  No  man,  it  is  believed,  under- 
stands the  wild  and  Irregular  motions  of 
the  mind  like  him  in  whom  a  principle  of 
divine  order  has  begun  to  establish  peace. 
No  man  knows  the  horror  of  thick  darkness 
which  gathers  over  the  slaves  of  vehement 
passion  like  him  who  is  rising  into  the  light 
and  liberty  of  virtue.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
selfish  shrewdness  which  is  thought  to  give 
a  peculiar  and  deep  insight  into  human 
nature.  But  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
boasts  is  partial,  distorted,  and  vulgar,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature. 
We  value  it  little.  We  believe  that  no  quali- 
fication avails  so  much  to  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  all  its  forms,  in  its  good 
and  evil  manifestations,  as  that  enlightened, 
celestial  charity  which  religion  alone  in- 
spires ;  for  this  establishes  sympathies  between 
us  and  all  men,  and  thus  makes  them  intelli- 
gible to  us.  A  man  imbued  with  this  spirit, 
alone  contemplates  vice  as  it  really  exists, 
and  as  it  ought  always  to  be  described.    In 
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the  most  depraved  fellow-beings  he  sees  par- 
takers of  his  own  nature.  Amidst  the  terrible 
ravages  of  the  passions,  he  sees  conscience, 
though  prostrate,  not  destroyed,  nor  wholly 
powerless.  He  sees  the  proofis  of  an  unex- 
tinguished moral  life  in  inward  struggles,  in 
occasional  relentings,  in  sighings  for  lost 
innocence,  in  reviving  throbs  of  early  affec- 
tions, in  the  sophistry  by  which  the  guilty 
mind  would  become  reconciled  to  itself,  in 
reroorre,  in  anxious  foreboding,  in  despair, 
perhaps  in  studied  recklessness  and  cherished 
self-forgetfulnese.  These  conflicts  between  the 
passions  and  the  moral  nature  are  the  most 
interesting  subjects  in  the  branch  of  literature 
to  which  we  refer;  and  we  believe  that,  to 
portray  them  with  truth  and  power,  the  man 
of  gemus  can  find  in  nothing  such  effectual 


aid  as  in  the  development  of  the  moral  and 
religious  principles  in  his  own  breast 

We  bav«  given  but  a  superficial  view  of  a 
great  subject.  The  connection  of  religion 
with  intellect  and  literature  is  yet  to  be 
pointed  out.  We  conclude  with  eacpressing 
our  strong  conviction  that  the  human  mind 
wiU  become  more  various,  piercing,  and  all- 
comprehending,  more  capable  of  miderstand- 
ing  and  expressing  the  solemn  and  the  spor- 
tive, the  terrible  and  the  beautiful,  the  pro- 
found and  the  tender,  in  proportion  a*  it 
shall  be  illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  true 
knowledge  of  God.  Genius,  intellect,  ima- 
gination, taste,  and  sensibility,  must  all  be 
baptized  into  religion,  or  they  will  never 
know,  and  never  make  known,  their  reai 
glory  and  immortal  power. 


A  DISCOURSE   ON   THE    LIFE   AND    CHARACTER 
OF  THE   REV.  JOSEPH   TUCKERMAN,  D.D. 

Delivered  at  tlu  Warren  Street  Chapel,  on  Sunday  Evening, 
January  31,  1841. 


Five  years  ago  this  Chapel  was  dedicated  to 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  poor 
of  this  city.  This  event  makes  no  noise  in 
history,  and  may  seem  to  some  to  merit  no 
particular  notice.  It  is  remembered,  however, 
by  not  a  few  individuals  and  families,  as  the 
beginning  of  many  good  influences.  Still 
more,  it  is  not  an  event  which  stands  alone. 
This  Chapel  is  the  sign  of  an  important  move- 
ment, which  is  not  soon  to  pass  away.  It 
sprang  from  the  labours  of  that  faithful  ser- 
vant of  God  to  whom  we  owe  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ministry  at  Large  in  this  place. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with,  aiKl  reveals 
to  us,  his  life  and  labours ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  anniversary  of  its  dedication  to  religious 
services  is  a  fit  occasion  for  offering  a  tribute 
to  his  memory.  I  have  wished,  ever  since 
his  removal,  to  express  my  reverence  for  his 
character,  and  my  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
his  work.  To  these  topics  I  invite  your  at- 
tention. But  before  entering  on  them  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  a  more  general  subject, 
which  was  often  on  the  lips  of  our  departed 
friend,  to  which  he  constantly  recurred  in  his 
writings,  and  on  the  comprehension  of  which 
the  permanence  of  the  Ministry  i^  Large 
chiefly  depends.  This  subject  is,  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  city  to  care  for  and  watch  over  the 
moral  health  of  its  members,  and  especially 
to  watch  over  the  moral  safety  and  elevation 
of  iu  poorer  and  more  exposed  classes.  The 
life  of  our  dcfparted  friend  embodied  and  ex- 


pressed this  truth  with  singular  power,  and 
the  considemtion  of  it  is  a  natural  and  fit  in- 
troduction  to  a  memorial  of  his  virtues  and 
laboiU3,  as  well  as  particularly  adapted  to 
the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together. 

Why  is  it,  my  friends,  that  we  are  brought 
so  near  to  one  another  in  cities?  it  is,  tbat 
nearness  should  awaken  sympathy ;  that  mul- 
tiplying wants  should  knit  us  more  doaely 
tc^ether ;  that  we  should  understand  one 
another's  perils  and  sufierings ;  that  we  should 
act  perpetiuilly  on  one  another  for  gfood. 
Why  were  we  not  brought  into  being  in  soli- 
tudes, endowed  each  with  the  power  of  satis- 
fying to  the  full  his  particular  wants?  God 
has  room  enough  for  a  universe  of  separate, 
lonely,  silent  beings,  of  selfish,  nnsbared  en- 
joyment But  throu^  the  whole  range  of 
nature  we  find  nothing  insulated,  nothing 
standing  alone.  Union  is  the  law  <^  bis 
creation.  Even  matter  is  an  emblem  of  uni* 
versal  sympathy,  for  all  its  particles  tend 
towards  one  another,  and  its  great  masses 
are  botmd  into  one  system  by  mutual  at tfac- 
tion.  How  much  more  was  the  human  race 
made  ion  ^rmpathy  and  mutual  aid !  How 
plain  is  the  social  destination  of  man !  boni« 
as  he  is,  into  the  arms  of  love,  sustained  frooi 
the  beginning  by  human  kindness,  endoved 
with  speedi,  and  {bunged  among  Wnfm* 
beings  to  whose  feelii^lie  cannot  bitf  itepotdt 
into  whose  hearts  he  yearns  to  pour  kis  fMtmi 
and  whose  rights,  feelings,  and  interoflC»  mit 
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commended  to  his  regard  by  a  law  of  love 
and  justice  written  within  him  by  a  Divine 
band.  Can  we  ask  why  such  beings  are 
gathered  into  cities?  Is  it  not  that  they 
should  propose  a  common  weal  ?  Is  it  not 
that  they  should  desire  and  seek  each  other  s 
highest  good?  What  is  the  happiest  com- 
munity? What  the  city  which  should  be 
chosen  above  all  others  as  our  home  ?  It  is 
that  the  members  of  which  form  one  body, 
in  which  no  class  seeks  a  monopoly  of  honour 
or  good,  in  which  no  class  is  a  prey  to  others, 
in  which  there  is  a  general  desire  that  every 
human  being  may  have  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  powers.  What  is  the  happiest 
community?  It  is  not  that  in  which  the  goods 
of  hfe  are  accumulated  in  a  few  hands,  in  which 
property  sinks  a  great  gulf  between  different 
ranks,  in  which  one  portion  of  society  swells 
with  pride  and  the  other  is  broken  in  spirit; 
but  a  community  in  wbk:h  labour  is  respected, 
and  the  means  of  comfort  and  improvement 
are  liberally  diffused.  It  is  not  a  community  in 
which  intelligence  is  developed  in  a  few,  whilst 
the  many  are  given  up  to  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  a  gross  animal  eidstence;  but  one 
in  which  the  mind  is  so  reverenced  in  every 
condition  that  the  opportunities  of  its  culture 
are  afiforded  to  alL  It  is  a  community  in 
which  religion  is  not  used  to  break  the  many 
into  subjection,  bat  is  dispensed  even  to  the 
poorest,  to  rescue  them  from  the  degrading 
mfluence  of  poverty,  to  give  them  generous 
sentiments  and  hopes,  to  exalt  them  from 
animals  into  men,  into  Christians,  into 
children  of  God.  This  is  a  happy  commu- 
nity, where  human  nature  is  held  in  honour; 
where,  to  rescue  it  from  ignorance  and  crime, 
to  give  it  an  impulse  towards  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  happiness,  is  thought  the  chief 
end  oif  the  social  union. 

It  is  the  unhappiness  of  most  large  cities 
that,  instead  of  this  union  and  sympathy, 
they  consist  of  different  ranks  so  widely  sepa- 
lated  a-s  indeed,  to  form  different  commu- 
nities. In  most  large  cities  there  may  be  said 
to  be  two  nations,  understanding  as  little  of 
one  another,  having  as  little  intercourse,  as 
if  they  lived  in  different  lands.  In  such  a 
city  as  London  the  distance  of  a  few  streets 
only  will  carry  you  from  one  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion to  another,  from  the  excess  of  refinement 
to  baibansm,  from  the  abodes  of  cultivated 
Intellect  to  brutal  ignorance,  from  what  is 
called  £ubion  to  the  grossest  manners ;  and 
these  distinct  communities  know  compara- 
tively nothing  of  each  other.  There  are 
travdlert  from  that  great  city  who  come  to 
▼isit  oar  Indians,  but  who  leave  at  home  a 
community  as  essentially  barbarous  as  that 
which  they  seek,  who,  perhaps,  have  spent 
lU  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  it,  giving  it  no 
tbooght.   To  these  tiaveUers  a  hovel  in  one 


of  the  subiu-bs  which  they  have  left  would  be 
as  strange  a  place  as  the  wigwam  (Mf  our  own 
forests.  They  know  as  little  what  thousands 
of  their  own  city  suffer,  to  what  extremities 
thousands  are  reduced,  by  what  arts  thousands 
Uve,  as  they  know  of  the  modes  of  hfe  in 
savage  tribes.  How  much  more  useful 
lessons  would  they  learn,  and  how  much 
holier  feelings  would  be  awakened  in  them, 
were  they  to  penetrate  the  dens  of  want,  and 
woe,  and  crime,  a  few  steps  from  tbdr  own 
door,  than  they  g^n  from  exploring  this  new 
world  I  And  what  I  say  of  London  is  true 
also  of  this  city  in  a  measure.  Not  a  few 
grow  up  and  die  here  without  understanding 
how  multitudes  hve  and  die  around  them, 
without  having  descended  into  the  damp 
cellar  where  childhood  and  old  age  spend 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  or  with- 
out scalmg  the  upper  room  which  contains 
within  its  narnm*  and  naked  walls,  not  one, 
but  two  and  even  three  families.  They  see 
the  poor  in  the  street,  but  never  foltow  them 
in  thought  to  their  cheerless  homes,  or  ask 
how  the  long  day  is  filled  up.  They  travel, 
in  books  at  least,  to  distuit  regions,  among 
nations  of  different  languages  and  com- 
plexions, but  are  strangers  to  the  condition 
and  character  of  masses  who  vptik.  their 
native  tongue,  Uve  under  their  eve,  and  are 
joined  with  them  for  weal  or  woe  in  the  same 
social  state.  This  estrangement  of  men  from 
men,  of  class  fix>m  class,  is  one  of  the  siddest 
features  of  a  great  city.  It  shows  that  the 
true  bond  of  communities  is  as  yet  imperfectly 
known. 

The  happy  commimity  is  that  tn  which  Its 
members  care  for  one  another,  and  in  which 
there  is,  especially,  an  interest  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement  of  all.  That 
sympathy  which  provides  for  the  outward 
wants  of  all,  which  sends  supplies  to  the  poor 
man's  house,  is  a  blessed  fruit  of  Christianity ; 
and  it  is  happy  when  this  prevails  in  and  binds 
together  a  city.  But  we  have  now  learned 
that  the  poor  are  not  to  be  essentially,  per- 
manently aided  by  the  mere  relief  of  bodily 
wants.  We  are  learning  that  the  greatest 
efiorts  of  a  community  should  be  directed, 
not  to  relieve  indigence,  but  to  dry  up  its 
sources,  to  supply  moral  wants,  to  spread 
purer  principles  and  habits,  to  remove  the 
temptations  to  intemperance  and  sloth,  to 
snatch  the  child  from  moral  perdition,  and  to 
make  the  man  equal  to  his  own  support  by 
awakening  in  him  the  spirit  and  the  powers 
of  a  man.  The  glory  and  happiness  o( 
a  community  consists  m  vigorous  efforts, 
springing  from  love,  sustamed  by  faith,  for 
the  diffusion,  through  all  classes,  of  intelli- 
gence, of  self-respect,  of  self-control,  of 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  for  moral  and  re* 
liglous  growth.    Here  i3  the  firat  end,  tb« 
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supreme  interest,  which  a  commanity  should 
propose,  and  in  achieving  it  all  other  interests 
are  accomplished. 

It  is  a  plain  truth,  and  yet  how  little  under- 
stood! that  the  greatest  thing  in  a  city  is 
Man  himself.  He  is  its  end.  We  admire  its 
palaces ;  but  the  mechanic  who  builds  them 
is  greater  than  palaces.  Human  nature,  in 
its  lowest  form,  in  the  most  abject  child  of 
want,  is  of  more  worth  than  all  outward  im- 
provements. You  talk  of  the  prosperity  of 
your  city.  I  know  but  one  true  prosperity. 
Does  the  human  soul  grow  and  prosper  here? 
Do  not  point  me  to  your  thronged  streets.  I 
ask.  Who  throng  them  ?  Is  it  a  low-minded, 
self-seeking,  gold-worshipping,  man-despising 
crowd,  wMch  I  see  rushing  through  them  ? 
Do  I  meet,  in  them,  under  the  female  form, 
the  gayly-decked  prostitute,  or  the  idle,  waste- 
ful, aimless,  profitless  woman  of  fashion? 
"Do  I  meet  the  young  man  showing  off  his 
pretty  person  as  the  perfection  of  nature's 
works,  wasting  his  golden  hours  in  dissi- 
pation and  sloth,  and  bearing  in  his  counte- 
nance and  gaze  the  marks  of  a  profligate  ? 
Do  I  meet  a  grasping  multitude,  seeking  to 
thrive  by  concealments  and  frauds  ?  an  anx- 
ious miUtitude.  driven  by  fear  of  want  to 
doubtful  means  of  gain  ?  an  unfeeling  multi- 
tude, caring  nothing  for  others,  if  they  may 
themselves  prosper  or  enjoy  ?  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  your  comfortable  or  splendid 
dwellings  are  there  abodes  of  squalid  misery, 
of  reckless  crime,  of  bestial  intemperance,  of 
half-famished  childhood,  of  profaneness,  of 
dissoluteness,  of  temptation  for  thoughtless 
youth  ?  And  are  these  multiplying  with  your 
prosperity,  and  outstripping  and  neutralizing 
the  influences  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  Then  your 
prosperity  is  a  vain  show.  Its  Uiie  use  is,  to 
make  a  better  people.  The  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  a  city,  consist  not  in  the  number,  but 
the  character,  of  its  population.  Of  all  the 
fine  arts  in  a  ciry.  the  grandest  is  the  art  of 
forming  noble  specimens  of  humanity.  The 
costliest  productions  of  our  manufactures  are 
cheap  compared  with  a  wise  and  good  human 
being.  A  city  which  should  practk^Uy  adopt 
the  principle,  that  man  is  worth  more  than 
wealth  or  show,  would  gain  an  impulse  that 
would  place  it  at  the  head  of  cities.  A  city  in 
which  men  should  be  trained  worthy  of  the 
name,  would  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
earth. 

God  has  prospered  us.  and,  as  we  believe, 
is  again  to  prosper  us,  m  our  business  ;  and 
let  us  show  our  gratitude  by  inquiring  for 
what  end  prosperity  is  given,  and  how  it  may 
best  accomplish  the  end  of  the  Giver.  Let  us 
use  it  to  give  a  higher  character  to  our  city, 
to  send  refining,  purifying  influences  through 
every  deportment  of  life.  Let  us  especially 
use  it  to  multiply  good  influences  in  those 


classes  which  are  most  exposed  to  temptation. 
Let  us  use  it  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
crime  from  parent  to  child.  Let  us  use  it  hi 
behalf  of  those  in  whom  our  nature  is  most 
depressed,  and  who,  if  neglected,  will  pro- 
bably bring  on  themsdves  the  arm  of  penat 
law.  Nothing  is  so  just  a  cause  of  self-re- 
spect in  a  city  as  the  healthy,  moral  eondition 
of  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  crime. 
This  is  the  best  proof  that  the  prosperous 
classes  are  wise,  intelligent,  and  worthy  of 
their  prosperity.  Crime  is  to  the  state  what 
dangerous  disease  is  to  the  human  frame,  and 
to  expel  it  should  be  to  the  community  an 
object  of  the  deepest  concern.  This  topic  is 
so  important  that  I  cannot  leave  it  without 
urging  it  on  your  serious  thoughts. 

Society  has  hitherto  employed  its  energy 
chiefly  to  punish  crime.  It  is  infhntdy  more 
important  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  I  say  not  for 
the  sake  of  those  alone  on  whom  the  criminal 
preys.  I  do  not  think  only  or  chiefly  of  those 
who  suffer  from  crime.  I  plead  also,  and 
plead  more,  for  those  Mrho  perpetrate  it.  In 
moments  of  clear,  calm  thought  I  feel  more 
for  the  wrong-doer  than  for  him  who  is 
wronged.  In  a  case  of  theft,  incomparably 
the  most  wretched  man  is  he  who  stods,  not 
he  who  is  robbed.  The  innocent  are  not 
undone  by  acts  of  violence  or  fraud  from 
which  they  suffer.  They  are  innocent,  though 
injured.  They  do  not  bear  the  brand  of  in- 
famous crime;  and  no  language  can  express 
the  import  of  this  distinction.  When  I  visit 
the  cell  of  a  convict,  and  see  a  himian  bong 
who  has  sunk  beneath  his  race,  who  is  cast 
out  by  his  race,  whose  name  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced in  his  home,  or  can  be  pronounced 
only  to  start  a  tear,  who  has  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  every  friend,  who  has  lost  th«t 
spring  of  virtue  and  eSbrt,  the  hope  of 
esteem,  whose  conscience  is  burdened  with 
irreparable  guilt,  who  has  hardened  himself 
against  the  appeab  of  reUgion  and  love,  here; 
here  I  see  a  Ruin.  The  man  whom  he  has 
robbed  or  murdered,  how  raudi  happier  than 
he !  What  I  want  is,  not  merely  that  socictjr 
should  protect  itself  against  crime,  but  that  it 
shall  do  all  that  it  can  to  preserve  its  exposed 
members  from  crime,  and  so  do  for  the  sake 
of  these  as  truly  as  for  its  own.  It  should  not 
suffer  human  nature  to  fall  so  deeply,  so 
terribly,  if  the  ruin  can  be  avoided.  SodeCy 
ought  not  to  breed  Monsters  in  its  bosom,  n 
it  will  not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the  igno- 
rant and  poor  from  the  blackest  vke,  if  it  wiU 
even  quicken  vice  by  its  selfishness  and  luxtuT-, 
its  worship  of  wealth,  its  scorn  of  htinuta 
nature,  then  it  must  suffer,  and  deservev  Itt 
suffer,  from  crime. 

I  would  that,  as  a  city,  we  might  mtdet^ 
stand  and  feel  how  far  we  are  cJiiffttbh 
with  much  of  the  crime  and  misery  1 
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us  of  which  we  complain.  Is  it  not  an  ac- 
knowledged moral  truth,  that  we  are  answer- 
able for  all  evil  which  we  are  able,  but  have 
failed,  to  prevent?  Were  Providence  to  put 
us  in  possession  of  a  remedy  for  a  man  dying 
at  our  feet,  and  should  we  withhold  it,  would 
not  the  guilt  of  his  death  lie  at  our  door? 
Are  we  not  accessory  to  the  destruction  of 
the  blind  man  who  in  our  dght  approaches  a 
precipice  and  whom  we  do  not  warn  of  his 
danger?  On  the  same  ground,  much  of  the 
guilt  and  misery  around  us  must  be  imputed 
to  ourselves,  why  is  it  that  so  many  children 
in  a  large  dty  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  ? 
Because  that  city  abandons  them  to  ruinous 
influences,  from  which  it  might  and  ought  to 
rescue  them.  Why  is  beggary  so  often  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  child?  Because  the 
public,  and  because  individuals,  do  little  or 
nothing  to  break  the  fatal  inheritance.  Whence 
come  many  of  the  darkest  crimes?  From 
despondency,  recklessness,  and  a  pressure 
of  sufiering  which  sympathy  would  have 
lightened.  Human  sympathy,  Christian  sym- 
pathy,  were  it  to  penetrate  the  dwellings  of 
the  ignorant,  poor,  and  suffering,  were  its 
voke  lifted  up  to  encourage,  guide,  and  con- 
sole, and  its  arm  stretched  out  to  sustain, 
what  a  new  world  would  it  call  into  being  t 
What  a  new  city  should  we  live  in !  How 
many  victims  of  stem  justice  would  become 
the  uving,  joyful  witnesses  of  the  regenerating 
power  of  a  wise  Christian  love ! 

In  these  remarks  I  have  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  the  criminal ;  but  do  not  imagine 
that  I  have  any  desire  to  screen  him  from 
that  wise  punishment  which  aims  at  once  to 
reform  offenders  and  protect  society.  The 
mercv  which  would  turn  aside  the  righteous 
penalties  of  law  is,  however  unconsciously,  a 
form  of  cruelty.  As  friends  of  the  tempted  part 
of  the  community,  we  should  make  the  escape 
of  the  criminal  next  to  hopeless.  But  let  not 
society  stop  here.  Let  it  use  every  means  in 
its  power  of  rescuing  its  members  from  the 
degradation  and  misery  of  crime  and  pubUc 
punishment.  Let  it  especially  protect  the 
expogcd  chiM.  Here  is  a  paramount  duty 
which  no  community  has  yet  fulfilled.  If  the 
child  be  left  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of 
duty,  of  its  Maker,  of  its  relation  to  society, 
to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  profaneness 
and  intemperance,  and  in  the  practice  of 
falsehood  and  fraud,  let  not  the  community 
complain  of  his  crime.  It  has  quietly  looked 
on  and  seen  him,  year  after  year,  arming 
himself  against  its  order  and  peace;  and  who 
is  most  to  blame  when  at  last  he  deals  the 
guilty  bLow  ?  A  moral  care  over  the  tempted 
and  ignonuit  portion  of  the  state  is  a  primary 
(tucy  of  society. 

I  imow  that  objection  win  be  made  to  this 
I  of  duty.    It  will  be  said  by 


not  a  few,  "We  have  not  time  to  take  care 
of  others.  We  do  our  port  in  taking  care  <^ 
ourselves  and  oiu*  families.  Let  every  man 
watch  over  his  own  household,  and  society 
will  be  at  peace." 

I  reply,  first,  this  defence  is  not  founded 
in  truth.  Very  few  can  honestly  say  that  they 
have  no  time  or  strength  to  spend  beyond 
their  families.  How  much  time,  thought, 
wealth,  strength,  is  wasted,  absolutely  wasted, 
by  a  large  proportion  of  every  people !  Were 
the  will  equal  to  the  power,  were  there  a  fra- 
ternal concern  for  the  falling  and  fallen  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  what  an  amount  of 
energy  would  be  spent  in  redeeming  society 
from  its  terrible  evils,  without  the  slightest 
diminution  of  exertion  at  home  i 

But,  still  more,  we  defeat  ourselves,  when 
we  neglect  the  moral  state  of  the  city  where 
we  live,  under  pretence  of  caring  for  our 
families.  How  little  may  it  profit  you,  my 
friends,  that  you  labour  at  home,  if  in  the 
next  street,  amidst  haunts  of  vice,  the  incen- 
diary, the  thief,  the  niffian,  is  learning  his 
lesson  or  preparing  his  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion !  How  little  may  it  profit  you  that  you 
are  striving  to  educate  vour  children,  if  around 
you  the  children  of  others  are  neglected,  are 
contaminated  with  evil  principles  or  impure 
passions  I  Where  is  it  that  our  sons  often 
receive  the  most  powerful  impulses  ?  In  the 
street,  at  school,  from  associates.  Their 
ruin  may  be  sealed  by  a  young  female  brought 
up  in  the  haunts  01  vice.  Their  first  oaths 
may  be  echoes  of  profaneness  which  they 
hear  from  the  sons  of  the  abandoned.  What 
is  the  great  obstruction  to  our  efforts  for 
educating  our  children  ?  It  is  the  corruption 
around  us.  That  corruption  steals  into  our 
homes,  and  neutralizes  the  influence  of  home. 
We  hope  to  keep  our  little  circle  pure  amidst 
general  impurity.  This  is  like  striving  to 
keep  our  particular  houses  healthy  when  in- 
fection is  raging  around  us.  If  an  accumu- 
lation of  filth  in  our  neighbourhood  were 
sending  forth  foul  stench  and  pestilential 
vapours  on  every  side,  we  should  not  plead, 
as  a  reason  for  letting  it  remain,  that  we  were 
striving  to  prevent  a  like  accumulation  within 
our  own  doors.  Disease  would  not  less  oer^ 
tainly  invade  us  because  the  source  of  it  was 
not  prepared  hy  ourselves.  The  infection  of 
moral  evil  is  as  perilous  as  that  of  the  plague. 
We  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  prevalence 
of  order  and  good  principles  on  every  side. 
If  any  member  of  the  social  body  suner,  all 
must  sufier  with  it.  This  is  God's  ordination, 
and  his  merciful  ordination.  It  is  thus  that 
He  summons  us  to  watch  over  our  brother  for 
his  good.  In  this  dty,  where  the  children  are 
taught  chiefly  in  public  schools,  all  parents 
have  peciUiar  reason  for  seeking  that  all  dassei 
of  WOCtyl?c  improved, 
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Let  me  add  one  more  reply  to  the  excuse 
for  neglecting  others  drawn  from  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  our  own  families.  True, 
we  must  attend  to  our  families ;  but  what  is 
the  great  end  which  we  should  propose  in 
regard  to  our  children?  Is  it  to  train  them 
up  for  themselves  only?— to  shut  them  up  in 
their  own  pleasures?— to  give  them  a  know- 
ledge by  which  they  may  serve  their  private 
interests  ?  Should  it  not  be  our  first  care  to 
breathe  into  them  the  spirit  of  Christians?— 
to  give  them  a  generous  interest  in  our  race  ? 
—to  fit  them  to  hve  and  to  die  for  their  fellow- 
beings?  Is  not  this  the  true  education  ?  And 
can  we,  then,  educate  them  better  than  by 
giving  them,  in  our  own  persons,  examples  of 
a  true  concern  for  our  less  prosperous  lelloW"! 
creatures?  Should  not  our  common  tones 
awaken  in  them  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and 
ignorant,  and  depraved  ?  Should  not  the  in- 
fluences of  home  fit  them  to  go  forth  as  tlie 
bene£actorsof  their  race?  This  is  a  Christian 
education.  This  is  worth  all  accomplishments. 
Give  to  society  a  generous,  disinterested  son 
or  daughter,  and  you  will  pay  with  interest 
the  debt  you  owe  it.  Blessed  is  that  home 
where  sudi  members  are  formed  to  be  heads 
of  future  famiUcs  and  fountains  of  pure  in- 
fluence to  the  commimities  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  In  this  respect  our  education  is 
roost  deficient.  Whilst  we  p>ay  profusely  for 
superficial  accomplishments,  very  little  is  done 
to  breathe  a  noble,  heroic,  self-sacrificing  spirit 
into  the  yoimg. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  ill-boding  scep- 
ticism wiU  cry  out,  "Why  all  this  Ubour? 
Society  cannot  be  improved.  Its  evils  cannot 
be  done  away."  But  this  croaking  has  little 
significance  to  one  who  believes  in  Christ, 
the  divinely  ordained  Regenerator  of  the 
world,  and  who  compares,  in  the  light  of 
history,  the  present  wth  past  times.  On 
these  authorities,  I  maintain  that  society  cau 
be  improved.  I  am  confident  that  this  city 
would  become  a  new  place,  a  new  creation* 
were  the  inteUigent  and  good  to  seek  in 
earnest  to  spread  their  intelligence  and  good- 
ness. We  have  powers  enough  here  for  a 
mightv  change,  were  they  faithfully  used. 
I  would  add,  that  God  i)erroits  evils  for  this 
very  end.  that  they  should  be  resisted  and 
subdued.  He  intends  that  this  world  shall 
grow  better  and  happier,  not  through  his 
own  immediate  agency,  but  through  the 
labours  and  sufferings  of  benevolence.  This 
world  is  left,  in  a  measure,  to  the  power  of 
evil,  that  it  should  become  a  monument, 
a  trophy,  to  the  power  of  goodness.  The 
greatness  of  its  crimes  and  woes  is  not  A 
ground  for  despair,  but  a  call  to  greater 
efibrt  On  our  earth  the  divine  Philan- 
thropist has  begun  a  war  with  eviL     His 

9ss  is  erected  to  gather  together  soldiers 


for  the  conflict  and  victory  is  wnttja  m 
his  blood.  The  spirit  which  Jesus  Chnat 
breathes  has  ah«ady  proved  itself  equal  to 
this  warfaie.  How  much  has  it  already 
done  to  repress  ferocity  in  Christian  nations, 
to  purify  domestic  life,  to  abolish  or  mitigate 
slavery,  to  provide  asylums  for  disease  and 
want  I  These  are  but  its  first  fruiU.  In  uve 
progress  ah-eady  made  by  communities  under 
Its  influences  we  are  taught  that  society  m 
not  destined  to  repeat  itself  perpetually,  to 
Stand  still  for  ever.  We  learn  that  great  aties 
need  not  continue  to  be  sinks  of  pollution. 
No  man  has  seized  the  grand  peculianty  a 
the  present  age  who  does  not  sec  in  rttne 
means  and  material  of  a  vast  and  beneficent 
social  change.  The  revolution  which  we  aie 
called  to  advance  has,  in  truth,  begun.  V* 
great  distinction  of  our  tiroes  is  a  d«y"J° 
of  intelligence  and  refinement,  and  of  tw 
spirit  of  progress,  through  a  vastly  wk» 
sphere  than  formerly.  The  middle  and  la- 
bouring classes  have  means  of  iropnwem^* 
not  dreamed  of  in  earlier  times.  And  wtiy 
stop  here  ?  Why  not  increase  these  m^ 
where  now  enjoyed  ?  Why  not  extend  tMffl 
where  they  are  not  possessed?  Wl^^aU 
any  portion  of  the  community  he  depw* 
of  light,  of  sympathy,  of  the  aids  by  whicJ 
they  may  rise  to  conafort  and  virtue  ? 

At  the  present  monaent  it  is  singuWr 
unreasonable  to  doubt  and  despair  of  um  nn- 
provement  of  society.     Providence  is  ptaanff 
before  our  eyes,   in  broad  light,  the  »^ 
cess  of  eflforts  for   the  melioration  of  !»• 
man  affairs.     I  might  refer  to  the  cbag 
produced   among   ourselves,  within  a  wr 
years,  by  the  exertions  of  good  men  vx  tne 
suppression  of  intemperance,  the  **n^J?|? 
which  seemed  the  roost  invetoate,  and  whi^ 
more  than  all  others  spreads  poverty  awl 
crime.     But  this  moral  revolution  ia  ^"r^JJlJ 
country  smks  into  nothing  when  ^^^^^^^T 
with  the  amazing  and  almost  incredihlewo" 
now  in  progress  on  the  otiter  adc  04  t« 
ocean.    A  few  years  ago,  had  we  been  eaSW 
to  name  the  country  of  all  others  moat  o^ 
graded,  beggared,  and    hopelessly  w^J^ 
by  intemperance,  we  should  have  **'"J^ 
Ireland.    There  men  and  women,  oW  i»J 
yotmg,    were   ahke   swept   away  by  w[ 
seemed  the  irresistible  torrent    Childho» 
was  baptised  into  drunkenness.    And  now. 
in  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  y««^ 
this  vice  of  ages  has  almost  been  wo**?L**T! 
In  a  moral  pohit  of  view,  the  I»**''**J^?J 
past  is  vanished,    A  new  IrelaRd  ht»  started 
into  life.    TTluBe  raiUions  of  her  popatoW* 
have  taken  the  pledge  of  total  abstind*«» 
and  histances  w  violating  the  pi®****? 
very,  very  rare.    The  great  l«*w***_2^ 
versaries,    on  which   the    whole  h**"?^ 
population  used  to  be  ctissdved  ia 
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are  now  given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The 
excise  on  ardent  spirits  has  now  been  dimi- 
nished ne^ly  half  a  million  sterling.  History 
records  no  revolution  like  this.  It  is  the 
gi^d  event  of  the  present  day.  Father 
^fathew,  the  lestder  in  this  moral  revolution. 
Tanks  far  above  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of 
the  times.  As  Protestants,  we  smile  at  the 
old  legends  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but 
here  is  something  greater*  and  it  is  true. 
However  we  may  question  the  claims  of  her 
depart»l  saints,  she  has  a  Hving  minister,  if 
he  may  be  judged  from  one  work,  who  de* 
serves  to  be  canonized,  and  whose  name 
should  be  placed  in  the  calendar  not  far 
below  Apostles.  And  is  this  an  age  in 
which  to  be  sceptical  as  to  radical  changes 
in  society,  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  mass 
of  men  from  brutal  ignorance  and  still  more 
brutal  vice? 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made 
are  needed  at  the  present  moment.  Our  city 
is  growing,  and  we  are  impatient  for  its  more 
rapid  growth,  as  if  sixe  and  numbers  were 
bs^iness.  We  are  anxious  to  swell  our 
population.  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to 
inquire,  what  kind  of  a  population  we  are  to 
gather  here  ?  Are  we  so  blind  as  to  be  Nvilling 
and  anxious  to  repeat  the  experience  of  other 
cities  ?  Are  we  wiUing  to  increase  only  our 
physical  comforts,  our  material  wealth  ?  Do 
we  not  know  that  great  cities  have  hitherto 
drawn  together  the  abandoned?  have  bred 
a  horde  of  ignorant,  proihgate,  criminal 
poor?  have  been  deformed  by  the  horrible 
contrasts  of  luxiuy  and  famine,  of  splendour 
and  abject  woe?  Do  we  not  know  that 
among  the  indigent  and  laborious  classes  of 
great  cities  the  mortatity  is  fearfully  great 
\sk  comparison  with  that  of  the  country?  a 
xcsolt  to  be  traced  to  the  pestilential  atmo- 
sphere which  these  people  breathe,  to  the 
mth,  darkness,  and  dampness  of  their  dwel« 
lings,  to  the  suffering,  comfortless  condition 
of  their  children,  and  to  the  gross  vices 
which  spring  up  from  ignorance  and  destitu- 
tion. Do  we  want  no  better  destinv  for  this 
our  dear  and  honoured  metropous?  Yoa 
will  not  suspect  me  of  being  a  foe  to  what 
are  ealled  improvements.  Let  otur  city  grow. 
Let  railroads  connect  it  with  the  distant  West. 
Let  commerce  hnk  it  vdth  the  remotest  East 
But.  whilst  its  wealth  and  numbers  grow, 
let  its  means  of  intelligence,  religion,  virtue, 
domestic  purity,  and  fraternal  union  groM^ 
duster.  Let  us  be  more  anxious  for  moral  than 
physical  growth.  May  God  withhold  pros- 
perity, imless  it  is  to  be  inspired,  hallowed, 
eo&obled  by  public  spirit,  by  institutions  for 
higher  education,  and  by  increasing  con^ 
oem  of  the  enlightened  and  opulent  for 
the  ignorant  and  poor  1  If  prosperity  is  to 
«tfrow  and  harden  ns,  to  divide  us  into 


castes  of  high  and  low,  to  corrupt  the  rich 
by  extravagance  and  pride,  and  to  create  a 
more  reckless  class  of  poor,  then  God  avert 
it  from  \zs !  But  prosperity  need  not  be  so 
abused.  It  admits  of  noble  uses.  It  may 
multiply  the  means  of  good.  It  may  multiply 
teachers  of  truth  and  virtue.  It  may  make 
the  desert  places  of  society  blossom  as  the 
rose.  To  this  end  may  our  prosperity  be 
consecrated.  Thus  may  we  requite  the 
Author  of  all  good. 

How  we  may  accomplish  the  good  work 
now  set  before  us  I  have  not  time  to  say. 
\  would  only  ask  your  attention  to  one 
means  of  improving  our  city,  to  which  om: 
attention  is  particularly  called  by  the  occa- 
sion which  has  brought  us  together.  I 
refer  to  the  Ministry  at  Large.  The  reasons 
for  this  institution  are  too  obvious  to  require 
laboured  exposition.  That  those  classes  of 
society  which  enjoy  fewest  advantages  of 
education  peculiarly  need  instruction  and  the 
voice  of  the  living  teacher ;  that  those  whose 
habits,  conditions,  and  wants  exclude  them 
in  effect  from  our  churches,  should  be 
visited  in  their  homes  by  the  ministers  of 
Christianity,  who  does  not  see  and  acknow- 
ledge ?  U  we,  with  every  means  of  culture, 
need  the  Christian  ministry,  the  poor  need  it 
more.  Is  it  not  a  duty,  and  should  we  not 
rejoice,  to  send  forth  faithful,  enhghtened 
men,  whose  office  shall  be  to  strengthen  those 
whom  corrupt  influences  are  sweeping  from 
duty  with  peculiar  power,  to  guide  those  who 
have  no  other  counsellor,  to  admonish  and 
cheer  those  who  are  pressed  with  heaviest 
temptations,  to  awaken  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  almost  unconscious  of  their  intellec- 
tual powers,  to  breathe  fortitude  into  those 
who  suflfer  most,  to  open  a  better  world  to 
those  to  whom  this  world  is  darkened,  and, 
above  all,  to  snatch  their  children  from  ruin, 
to  protect  the  young  who  seem  bom  to  a 
heritage  of  want  or  crime?  The  ministry 
devoted  to  these  offices  i<?  undeniably  a  wise, 
Christian,  noble  institution.  This  evening 
you  are  called  to  contribute  to  its  support. 
Do  so  cheerfully.  You  are  not  called  to 
uphold  a  plan  of  doubtful  charity,  or  to  send 
teachers  to  remote  regions,  where  years 
of  anxious  labour  must  be  spent  on  an  im- 
broken,  unthankful  soil,  before  the  fruit  can 
appear.  You  are  invited  to  sustain  an  insti- 
tution seated  in  the  heart  of  our  city,  and 
which,  as  you  know,  is  sending  the  waters 
of  life  through  otur  own  population.  Its 
chapels,  Sunday-schools,  Ubraries,  are  in  the 
midst  of  you.  The  doors  to  which  its 
ministers  carry  counsel  and  consolation  are 
near  your  own.  You  see  its  influences  this 
moment  in  these  children.  Its  aim  is  to 
remove  the  saddest  feattu-es  of  our  dviliza- 
.tion,  the  deep  oonruption  of  great  cities ;  and 
I  I  a 
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in  the  energy  which  it  now  puts  forth  we 
have  a  pledge  of  a  happier  era,  in  which 
society  will  prosper  without  the  terrible  sacri- 
fice of  so  many  of  its  members.  May  this 
good  work  go  on  and  spread,  and  may  futiire 
generations  bless  us  for  saving  them  from 
some  of  the  worst  evils  which  darken  our 
own  age  I 

I  have  now  closed  my  remarks  on  the 
general  topic  suggested  by  this  occasion. 
But  the  work  of  the  Ministry  for  the  Poor 
has  brought  to  my  mind  solemn  and  tender 
thoughts,  which  I  know  you  will  not  think 
foreign  to  our  present  meeting,  and  which  it 
will  be  a  relief  to  my  own  spirit  to  express. 
The  Ministry  at  Large  in  this  city  was  chiefly 
originated  and  esi£5)lished  bv  one  of  my 
earliest,  dearest  friends,  who  closed  his  eyes 
not  many  months  since  on  a  foreign  shore. 
Allow  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory ; 
and  in  doing  this  allow  nie  to  speak  with  the 
freedom  of  friendship.  I  have  not  laboured 
to  collect  materials  for  a  regular  history  cf 
this  distinguished  man.  for  I  beUeve  that  I 
shall  be  more  just  to  his  memory  in  giving 
reminiscences  of  our  long  intercourse  than 
in  reporting  a  series  of  events.  I  will  utter 
with  all  simplicity  what  rises  to  my  memory, 
and  I  hope  that  the  clear  image  which  I  bear 
of  my  departed  friend  may  be  transferred  to 
the  hearts  of  my  hearers. 

My  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Tucker- 
man  began  about  forty-seven  years  ago,  and 
during  most  of  the  time  which  has  since 
elapsed  we  lived  together  as  brothers,  com- 
municating thoughts,  feelings,  reproofs,  en- 
couragements, with  a  faithfulness  not  often 
surpa^ed.  I  think  of  him  with  pecuhar 
pleasure,  as  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  signal 
example  within  my  remembrance  of  Improve- 
ment ;  of  a  man  overcoming  obstacles,  and 
making  progress  under  disadvantages.  When 
I  first  met  him  in  college  he  had  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood;  he  was  sympathizing, 
generous,  without  a  stain  of  the  vices  to 
which  youth  is  prone ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  serious  views  of  life.  Three 
years  he  passed  almost  as  a  holiday,  un- 
conscious of  his  privileges,  uninterested  in 
his  severer  studies,  surrendering  himself  to 
sportive  impulses,  which,  however  harmless 
in  themselves,  consumed  the  hours  which 
should  have  been  given  to  toil.  How  often 
has  he  spoken  to  me  with  grief  and  com- 
punction of  his  early  wasted  life!  In  his 
last  college  year  a  change  began,  and  the 
remote  cause  of  it  he  often  spoke  of  with 
lively  sensibility.  His  mother,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  was  one  of  the  best  of  women. 
She  had  insdlled  into  him  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion with  a  mother's  love,  tempered  with  no 
common  wisdom.  The  seed  was  sown  in  a 
kindly  nature.  The  religious  priiidple,  which 


at  first  bad  only  been  a  restraint  from  evil, 
b^^n  to  incite  to  good ;  and  to  this  the  pro- 
gress and  greatness  of  his  life  were  mainly 
due.  On  leaving  college  he  gave  himself 
to  the  Christian  ministry ;  but,  with  the  un- 
chastened  inconsideration  of  his  youth,  he 
plunged  into  its  duties  with  little  preparation. 
The  consequence  was  a  succession  of  mortifi- 
cations, most  painful  at  the  time,  but  of  which 
he  afterwards  spoke  as  a  merciful  discipline. 
So  unpromising  was  the  opening  of  a  career 
of  singular  energy  and  usefulness. 

By  the  kind  ordination  of  Providence  be 
was  settled  in  a  small,  obscure  parish,  which 
offered  nothing  to  gratify  ambition  or  to  dis- 
sipate the  mind.  Years  passed  in  a  life  which 
we  should  call  monotonous,  but  which  was 
singularly  fitted  to  give  him  the  calmness  and 
steadiness  which  he  needed.  Here  he  be- 
came a  student— a  faithful,  laborious  student 
— and  accumulated  much  knowledge,  and  de- 
voted no  little  time  to  the  thorny  topics  of 
theology.  Thus  the  defects  of  his  early 
intellectual  training  were  repaired,  and  his 
faculties  sharpened  and  invigorated. 

He  was  not.  however,  made  to  wear  out 
life  in  such  pursuits.  His  strength  did  not 
lie  in  abstract  speculation.  Had  he  given 
himself  to  this,  he  would  never  have  forced 
his  way  to  new  or  great  views.  His  heart 
was  his  great  power.  To  his  moral,  religious, 
benevolent  sentiments  he  owed  chiefly  the 
expansion  of  his  intellectual  nature.  Having 
laid  a  good  foundation  by  study,  an  unerring 
instinct  taught  him  that  study  was  not  hS 
vocation.  His  heart  yearned  for  active  life. 
He  became  more  and  more  penetrated  with 
the  miseries  and  cringes  of  the  world.  As  he 
sat  in  his  lonely  study,  the  thought  of  what 
men  endured  on  the  land  and  the  sea  with- 
drew him  from  his  books.  He  was  irresistibly 
attracted  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  by 
their  sufferings,  and,  still  more,  by  a  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  something  great 
beneath  their  sufferings,  by  a  sympathY  with 
their  spiritual  wants.  His  study  wmdow 
looked  on  the  sea  ;  and  the  white  sul,  as  it 
skirted  the  horizon,  reminded  him  of  the 
ignorance  and  moral  perils  of  the  sailor ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  the  first  roan  in 
the  country  to  make  an  effort  for  the  hn- 
provement  and  instruction  of  this  class  of 
men.  The  society  which  he  instituted  for 
this  end  did  not  answer  its  purpose;  for 
he  knew  Uttle  or  nothing  of  the  people 
he  wished  to  serve,  nor  was  the  community 
then  awake,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  wodc  <^ 
reform.  But  the  spirit  which  was  moving 
in  him  was  not  depressed  by  failure.  H«. 
soon  gave  hunself  with  seal  to  the  mi** 
sionaiy  cause;  thought,  talked,  and  wrale 
about  it  with  characteristic  tnem;  and,  hvl 
not  family  ties  prevontcd,  .would  havQ  dai 
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▼oted  himself,  I  believe,  to  the  service  of  the 
heathen. 

Whilst  the  passion  for  conflict  with  evil  was 
straggling  within  him,  his  health  failed,  and 
for  a  time  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  was 
to  be  cut  off  from  usefulness.  But  the  same 
gracious  Providence  which  had  ordained  with 
signal  kindness  the  events  of  his  past  existence 
was  guiding  him  through  this  dark  passage  to 
the  great  sphere  and  purpose  of  his  life.  His 
disease  incapacitated  him  for  answering  the 
demand  upon  his  voice  by  the  pulpit.  He 
felt  that  he  must  cease  from  regular  preach- 
ing ;  and  what,  then,  was  he  to  do?  In  a 
favoured  hour  the  thought  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  poor  of  this  city  entered 
his  mind,  and  met  a  response  within  which 
gave  it  the  character  of  a  Divine  monition. 
He  consulted  me;  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
long-rooted  conviction,  that  society  needs  new 
ministries  and  agencies  for  its  redemption, 
and  that  men  inspired  with  self-sacrificing 
zeal  for  its  redemption  are  God's  best  gifts  to 
the  world,  I  encoimiged  his  faith  and  hope. 

At  first  he  entered  almost  tremblingly  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  where  he  was  a  stranger, 
to  offer  his  sympathy  and  friendship.  But 
••  the  sheep  knew  the  voice  of  the  shepherd." 
The  poor  recognized  by  instinct  their  friend, 
and  from  the  first  moment  a  relation  of  sin- 
gular tenderness  and  confidence  was  estab- 
lished between  them.  That  part  of  his  life  I 
well  remember,  for  he  ciune  often  to  pour 
into  my  ear  and  heart  his  experience  and  suc- 
cess. I  well  remember  the  eflect  which  con- 
tact with  the  poor  produced  on  his  mind. 
He  had  loved  them  when  he  knew  little  of 
them,  when  their  distresses  came  to  him 
through  the  imajgination.  But  he  was  a  proof 
that  no  speculation  or  imagination  can  do  the 
work  of  actual  knowledge.  So  deep  was  the 
8)nnpathy,  so  intense  the  interest,  which  the 
poor  excite  in  him,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
new  fountain  of  love  had  been  opened  within 
him.  No  favourite  of  fortune  could  have 
repaired  to  a  palace,  where  the  rays  of  royal 
favour  were  to  be  centred  on  him,  with  a  more 
eager  spirit  and  quicker  step  than  our  friend 
hastened  to  the  abodes  of  want  in  the  darkest 
alleys  of  our  city.  How  often  have  I  stood 
humbled  before  the  deep  spiritual  love  which 
burst  from  him  in  those  free  communications 
which  few  enjoyed  besides  myself  I  I  cannot 
forget  one  evening,  when,  in  conversing  with 
the  late  Dr.  Follen  and  myself  on  the  claims 
of  the  poor,  and  on  the  cold-heartedness  of 
society,  he  not  only  deeply  moved  us,  but 
filled  us  with  amazement,  by  his  depth  of 
feeling  and  energy  of  utterance ;  nor  can  I 
forget  how,  when  he  left  us.  Dr.  Follen,  a 
man  fitted  by  his  own  spirit  to  judge  of  great- 
ness, ssud  to  me,   *'  He  is  a  great  man." 

This  strong  love  for  his  fellow-creatures 


was  not  a  wild  enthusiasm.  It  was  founded 
on  clear,  deliberate  perception  of  the  spiritual 
nature,  the  immortal  destination,  ot  every 
human  being.  Whoever  discerns  traly  and 
feels  deeply  this  greatness  of  humanity,  this 
relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  must,  indeed, 
pass  for  an  enthusiast  in  the  present  day ;  for 
our  state  of  society  is,  in  a  great  degree,  a 
denial  of  the  higher  rights,  claims,  and  desti- 
nies of  a  human  being. 

It  was  this  love  for  the  poor  which  gave  to 
our  friend's  labours  efhcacy,  which  made  his 
ministry  a  living  thing,  and  which  gave  it  per- 
petuity. This  house  and  our  other  chapels  had 
their  fotmdation  in  this  love.  He  could  not 
be  kept  from  the  poor.  Cold,  storms,  sick- 
ness, severe  pain,  could  not  shut  hun  up  at 
home.  Nothing  but  his  domestic  ties  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  up  his  abode  among 
the  indigent.  He  would  sometimes  say,  that 
could  he,  on  leaving  the  world,  choose  his 
sphere,  it  would  be  that  of  a  ministering 
spirit  to  the  poor ;  and  if  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted good  men  return  to  our  world,  his,  I 
doubt  not,  might  be  found  in  the  haunts  of 
want  and  woe.  In  this,  as  I  have  already 
said,  there  was  no  blinding  enthusiasm.  He 
saw  distinctly  the  vices  which  are  often  found 
amon^  the  poor,  their  craft,  and  sloth,  and 
ingratitude.  His  ministry  was  carried  on  in 
the  midst  of  their  frequent  filth  and  reckless- 
ness. The  coarsest  realities  pressed  him  on 
every  side.  Th^e  were  not  the  scenes  to 
make  an  enthusiast.  But  amidst  these  he 
saw,  now  the  fainter  signs,  now  the  triumphs, 
of  a  divine  \artue.  It  was  his  delight  to 
relate  examples  of  patience,  disinterestedness, 
piety,  amidst  severest  sufferings.  These  taught 
nim  that  in  the  poorest  hovels  he  was  walking 
among  immortals,  and  his  faith  in  the  divinity 
within  the  soul  turned  his  ministry  into  joy. 

Dr.  Tuckerman  has  sometimes  been  cslUcd 
the  founder  of  the  Ministry  at  Large.  If  by 
this  language  be  meant  that  he  first  planned 
and  established  a  distinct  ministry  for  the 
poor,  the  language  is  incorrect.  Before  his  tim» 
there  had  been  men  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves exclusively  and  faithfully  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  those  who  cannot  be  gathered 
into  the  ordinary  places  of  worship.  His 
merit  lay  in  giving  a  new  life  to  the  work,  in 
showing  what  it  could  do,  in  raising  it  from 
neglect  to  a  high  place  among  the  means  of 
regenerating  the  world,  and  in  awakening 
new  hopes  of  the  improvement  of  what  had 
been  looked  on  as  the  hopeless  portion  of 
society.  The  greatest  benefactors  of  men  are 
not  so  much  those  who  discover  or  contrive 
wholly  original  and  untried  modes  of  action, 
as  those  who  seize  on  familiar  means  or 
agencies  and  exalt  them  into  new  powers. 
Our  friend  had  hardly  entered  into  his  mi- 
nistry when  he  discovered  its  capacities.    He 
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saw  that  it  opened  a  sphere  of  useftdness 
which  had  hardly  been  dreamed  of.  With 
prophetic  faith,  he  threw  into  it  his  whole 
toul ;  dnd  his  example  and  success  raised  up 
others  to  confide  in  and  to  wield  the  same 
power.  He  may  thus  be  said,  in  to  impor- 
tant setise,  to  have  established  this  ministry. 
Through  him  it  has  taken  root  in  men's  faith. 
It  has  passed,  with  all  the  energy  which  he 
imparted  to  it,  into  other  hands,  and  is  seen 
and  felt  to  deserve  a  place  among  our  perma- 
nent institutions.  Much  of  this  success  was, 
undoubtedly,  due  to  his  singleness  of  heart ; 
but  much,  also,  to  his  clear  insight  into  the 
principles  of  hiunan  nature  which  rendered 
the  poor  open  to  good  influences,  and  into 
the  means  by  which  human  beings  in  their 
condition  may  be  most  effectuallv  approached. 

In  carrying  on  this  great  work  Dr.  Tucker- 
man  did  not  stand  alone.  He  received  im- 
portant aids  from  sympathizing  friends.  He 
began  his  labours  under  the  patronage  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  At  length, 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large  and  to  extend  its  operation,  a  union,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  a  Fraternity,  of  several  churches 
in  the  city  was  formed,  to  take  this  important 
work  under  its  guidance  and  care.  There 
were  some  among  us  who  had  come  to  feel 
that  a  Christian  church  was  established  not 
only  for  the  edification  of  its  own  members, 
but  for  the  general  cause  of  Christianity ;  and 
that  it  was  especially  bound  to  extend  the 
means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  to 
such  families  or  individuals  in  its  neighbour- 
hood as,  from  poverty,  or  any  other  causes, 
were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  public 
ordinances  of  religion.  In  conformity  to  this 
idea  the  Fraternity  was  formed,  on  a  simple 
but  efficient  plan.  In  each  of  the  churches 
disposed  to  co-operate  for  the  support  of  the 
Ministry  at  Large  a  branch-association  is 
established,  the  members  of  which  contribute 
to  this  work  according  to  their  means  or  sense 
of  duty,  and  which  is  represented  in  a  central 
board,  to  whose  discretion  the  management 
of  the  whole  concern  is  entrusted.  By  this 
arrangement  various  good  ends  are  accom- 
plished. The  Ministry  for  the  Poor  has  be- 
come hnked  with  our  most  important  religious 
institution,  and  may  be  hoped  to  partake  of 
the  durableness  of  the  regular  ministry.  The 
churches  are  knit  together  by  a  new  bond, 
not  one  of  creeds,  or  tribunals,  or  organiza- 
tions to  accumulate  power,  but  the  holy  bond 
of  charity;  and,  still  more,  they  are  brought 
to  recognize  distinctly  and  practically  their 
obligation  to  lock,  beyond  themselves,  and  to 
labour  for  the  extension  of  Christian  truth 
and  virtue. 

This  association  gave  but  a  small  salary  to 
Dr.  Tuckerman,  but  he  desired  nothing  be- 
yoi^d  what  m^  necessary  to  save  him  from 


debt;  and  this  he  did  desire.  On  this  point 
he  was  peculiarly  sensitive,  so  much  so  that  a 
nodce  of  him  would  be  imperfect  in  which  this 
trait  should  be  omitted.  He  shrank  from  the 
slightest  pecuniary  embarrassment  as  an  in- 
tolerable evil.  "  Owe  no  man  anything,"  was 
a  precept  which  he  kept  in  sight  in  all  his 
domestic  arrangements;  and,  by  his  strict 
economy  and  wise  providence,  he  was  able  to 
spend  a  long  life  and  bring  up  a  large  family 
without  once  anticipating  his  income  and 
without  contracting  a  debt.  Some  of  his 
friends,  of  looser  habits,  received  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  reproof  in  this  respect  from  Ids 
counsel  and  example. 

As  to  the  great  ideas  which  ruled  over  and 
guided  his  ministry,  and  as  to  the  details  of 
his  operatiotis,  they  may  be  gathered  best  ftom 
the  Reports  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  to  the  societies  under  whose  patronage 
he  acted.  He  published,  indeed,  a  volume 
on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  his 
abilities  or  his  cause.  It  was  prepared  under 
tlie  pressure  of  disease,  when  nis  constitution 
was  so  exhausted  by  excessive  labour  that  he 
was  compelled  to  forego  all  out-door  duties. 
He  wrote  it  with  a  morbid  impatience,  as  if 
he  might  be  taken  away  before  giving  it  to 
the  world.  It  ought,  in  truth,  to  be  regarded 
as  an  extemporaneous  efiusion.  It  was  hur- 
ried through  the  press  whilst  the  friends 
whom  he  had  consulted  were  hoping  that  it 
was  undergoing  a  patient  revision.  Thus 
hastily  composed,  it  was  necessarily  diffuse, 
a  fault  which  marics  his  most  careful  writings. 
It  might,  indeed,  have  been  compressed  to. 
half  the  size;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it 
fell  almost  dead  from  the  press.  This  sore 
trial  he  bore  with  great  equanimity ;  but  he 
felt  it  deeply.  The  saddest  words  I  heard 
from  him  m  his  sickness  were  those  in  which 
he  expressed  his  regrets  at  having  precipitated 
this  publication. 

It  is  in  his  Reports,  chiefly,  that  the  history 
of  his  ministry  ^  to  be  studied.  These  are  a 
treasure  for  the  man  who  would  act  wisely  on 
the  poor.  They  are  records  of  an  tmcomitxmly 
various  experience.  They  show  his  ins^t 
into  the  temptations,  perils,  hearts,  of  the 
depressed  and  indigent ;  and,  whilst  exposing 
their  errors  and  sins,  breathe  a  never-failing 
sympathy.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  these  that  the 
great  principle  whicn  animated  his  ministiy 
was  an  immovable  faith  in  God's  MerdfUl 
purposes  towards  the  poor.  Their  conditioii 
never,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  him  to 
separate  them  from  their  Creator.  On  the 
contrary,  he  felt  God's  presence  in  the  nat^ 
row,  comfortless  dwelling  of  the  poor  as  te 
felt  it  nowhere  else. 

His  perpetual  recognition  of  the  spiting 
immortal  nature  of  the  poor,  gav^  to  aU  tra 
intercourse  a  character  of  tenderness  lad 
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itspect.  He  spoke  to  them  plainly,  boldlf, 
but  dtill  as  to  the  children  of  the  same  infinite 
Father.  He  trusted  In  man's  moral  nature^ 
however  bruised  and  crushed;  he  was  sure 
that  no  heart  could  resist  him,  if  he  could 
but  convince  it  of  his  sincere  brotherly  con- 
cern. One  rule  he  observed  almost  too  in- 
stinctively to  make  it  a  rule.  He  alwavs  spoke 
encouragingly.  He  felt  that  the  weight  under 
which  the  poor  man's  spirit  was  already  sink- 
ing needed  no  addition  from  the  harshness  of 
his  spiritual  guide.  He  went  forth  in  the 
power  of  brotherly  love,  and  found  it  a  divine 
armour.  On  this  point  too  much  cannot  be 
said.  The  city  of  Boston  has  the  honoiu", 
above  all  cities,  of  proving  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  generous,  affectionate  mode 
of  speech  and  action  among  those  classes  of 
society  which  it  has  been  thought  can  only  be 
reached  by  menace,  sternness,  and  terror.  Dr. 
Tuckerman  and  his  successors,  in  their  inters 
course  with  the  poor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tjrylor, 
in  his  labours  amohg  seamen,  have  taught  us 
that  men,  in  the  most  unpromising  conditions, 
are  to  be  treated  as  men  ;  that  under  coarse 
jackets,  and  even  rags,  may  be  found  tender 
and  noble  hearts ;  and  that  the  heart,  even 
when  hardened,  sHU  responds  to  the  voice  of 
a  true  fHend  and  brotner.  The  horrible 
thought,  that  certain  portions  of  society  are 
to  be  kept  down  bv  appeals  to  their  super- 
stition and  fear,  has  here  received  a  refutation 
very  cheering  to  the  friends  of  humanity. 
Dr.  Tuckerman  carried  among  the  poor  his 
own  highest  views  of  religion,  and  often  spoke 
to  me  of  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were 
received.  He  was,  indeed,  too  wise  a  man 
to  give  them  in  an  abstract  form,  or  in  tech- 
nical language.  They  were  steeped  in  his 
heart  before  they  found  their  way  to  his  lips  ; 
and,  flowing  warm  and  fresh  from  this  foun- 
tain, they  were  drunk  in  as  living  waters  by 
the  thirsty  souls  of  the  poor. 

A  great  secret  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  success 
lay  in  his  sttong  interest  in  individuals.  It 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  act  on  masses  by 
general  methods;  he  threw  his  soul  into  par- 
ticular cases.  Ever^  sufferer  whom  he  visited 
seemed  to  awaken  m  him  a  special  affection 
and  concern.  I  remember  well  the  language 
which  he  once  used  in  regard  to  a  man  who 
had  gone  far  astray.  He  said  to  Ine  with 
deep  emotion,  '*!  want  that  man's  soul ;  I 
must  save  hirti."  He  made  the  worst  feel 
that  they  had  a  friend,  and  by  his  pergonal 
Interest  linked  them  anew  with  their  race. 

Let  me  add  another  exphcation  of  his  suc- 
cess. He  sought  for  something  to  love  in 
all.  He  seized  on  anything  good  which 
blight  remain  in  the  iallen  spirit  ;  on  any 
domestic  affection,  any  generous  feeling,  which 
might  have  escaped  the  wreck  of  the  cha- 
racter.   If  he  could  bat  touch  one  chord  of 


love,  one  tender  recollection  of  home,  one 
feeling  of  shame  or  sorrow  for  the  past,  no 
matter  how  faintly,  he  rejoiced  and  took 
tourage,  like  the  good  physician  who,  in 
Watching  over  the  drowned,  detects  a  flutter 
of  the  pulse,  or  the  feeblest  sign  of  life.  His 
hope  in  such  cases  tended  to  fulfil  itself.  His 
tones  awakened  a  like  hope  In  the  fallen. 
•  *  He  did  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  or  quench 
the  smoking  flax." 

He  began  his  ministry  expecting  to  accom- 
plish his  work  by  visiting  and  conversation, 
and  this  he  always  relied  on  as  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  usefulness.  But  he  soon 
found  that  social  worship  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  this  was  a  want  of  human 
nature;  that  the  poor,  by  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  leaving  their  homes  and  coming 
together  in  decent  apparel  for  the  worshipof 
God,  received  a  salutary  impulse,  and  that  in 
this  way  they  could  be  brought  most  effectually 
to  act  on  one  another  for  good.  He  there- 
fore resumed  preaching,  though  imequal  to 
the  effort.  The  effect  of  this  new  situation 
in  awakening  his  powers  as  a  preacher  was 
striking.  In  his  sermons  written  for  common 
congregations  he  had  never  been  very  attrac- 
tive; but  his  free,  extemporaneous,  feirent 
addresses  drew  round  him  a  crowd  of  poor 
who  hung  on  his  lips ;  and  those  who  were  not 
poor  were  moved  hj  his  fervent  utterance. 
His  idea  of  preaching  underwent  a  great 
change.    Whilst  abstaining  from  public  com- 

{)laint,  he  would  in  private  mourn  over  the 
ifeless  discussions  01  the  pulpit,  which  too 
often  make  the  church  cold  as  the  grave. 

His  influence  over  the  poor  was  a  good  deal 
increased  by  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  he 
exerted  it.  He  was  not  merely  a  spiritual 
guide.  He  had  much  skill  in  the  details  of 
common  life,  was  a  good  economist,  under- 
stood much  about  the  trades  and  labours  in 
which  the  poor  are  most  occupied,  could  sug- 
gest expedients  for  diminishing  expense  and 
multiplying  comforts,  and  by  these  homely 
gifts  won  the  confidence  of  the  poor.  He 
could  sympathize  with  them  in  their  minutest 
wants  and  Suflerings,  and  opened  a  way  for 
his  high  truths  by  being  a  wise  coimsellor  as 
to  their  worldly  interests.  At  the  very  moment 
when  he  pdssed  with  some  for  an  enthusiast, 
he  was  teaching  household  management  to  a 
poor  woman,  or  contriving  employment  for 
ner  husband,  or  finding  a  place  wr  her  child. 
This  reminds  me  of  one  branch  of  his 
labours  in  which  he  took  special  interest. 
He  felt  deeply  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
They  were  in  his  mind  habitually  as  he  walked 
the  streets  and  when  he  entered  the  indigent 
dwelling.  He  used  to  stop  to  inquire  into  the 
residence  and  history  of  the  b^ginff  child. 
He  visited  the  market  *and  the  wharf  to  dis- 
cover the  young  who  were  wasting  the  day  la 
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sloth,  taking  thdr  first  lessons  in  the  art  of 
theft.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to 
place  these  children  In  schools;  and  multi- 
tudes owe  to  him  their  moral  safety  and  the 
education  which  prepared  them  for  respectable 
lives.  Through  his  means,  not  a  few  who  had 
escaped  all  domestic  control  and  entered  on 
the  downward  path  of  crime,  were  sent  to  the 
House  of  Reformation ;  and  he  delighted  to 
meet,  or  speak  of,  those  who,  under  this  in- 
fluence, had  been  restored  to  innocence.  To 
the  interest  which  he  awakened  in  the  unpro- 
tected children  of  the  poor  we  owe  chiefly  the 
establishment  of  the  Farm  School.  If  any 
subject  peculiarly  occupied  his  thoughts  and 
heart,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  city  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  yoimg  who,  if  not  adopted  by 
society,  must  grow  up  to  guilt  and  shame  and 
ptblic  punishment.  If  his  benevolence  ever 
broke  out  in  bitter  reproach,  it  was  in  speak- 
ing of  the  general  insensibility  to  the  neglected 
child,  trained  up  by  its  parents  to  bcMary  and 
fraud,  accustomed  to  breathe  the  fumes  of 
intemperance,  and  left  to  look  on  vice  as  its 
natural  state.  Such  was  his  influence  that 
street-beggaiy  sensibly  declined  among  us,  an 
effect  indicatmg  an  extent  of  good  influence 
not  easily  apprehended. 

To  show  his  generous  modes  of  viewing  the 
poor,  I  would  state  that,  for  a  time,  he  assem- 
bled the  children  one  afternoon  in  the  week 
to  give  them  inst:  action  in  natural  history. 
He  took  great  delight  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  had  stored  up  in  his  mind  a  large 
number  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  in  the  creation.  These  he 
used  to  unfold,  and  was  able  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  and  fix  the  attention  of  his  young 
hearers;  of  which,  indeed,  they  furnished 
proof,  by  giving  him  a  portion  of  time  usually 
spent  in  play.  His  want  of  strength,  which 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  pulpit,  obliged 
him  to  ^ve  up  this  mode  of  teaching  after  a 
short  tnal. 

I  mention  these  various  exertions  as  illus- 
trative of  the  enlarged  spirit  which  he  carried 
into  his  work.  His  great  object  was  to  pro- 
mote religion ;  but  religion  did  not  stand  alone 
in  his  mind.  He  felt  its  connection  with  in- 
tellectual cultivation,  with  wise  household 
management,  with  neatness  and  propriety  of 
manners,  and  especially  with  the  discharge 
ol  parental  duty;  and  his  labours  may  be 
said  to  have  covered  almost  all  the  depart- 
ments ot  social  life.  The  truth  is,  that  his 
heart  was  in  his  work.  He  did  not  think 
of  it  as  the  work  of  a  day,  or  of  a  few 
years,  but  of  life.  He  wanted  to  grow  old 
and  die  in  it.  The  world  opened  nothing  to 
him,  in  all  its  various  callings,  more  honour- 
able, more  godlike.  His  ambition,  of  which 
he  had  his  share,  and  his  disinterested  and 
religious  principles,  all  flowed  into  this  chan- 


nel; so  that  he  acted  with  xindh^ded  ener^. 
with  a  whole  souL  Hence  he  became  fhximd 
in  expedients,  detected  new  modes  of  influence, 
wound  his  wav  to  his  end  gently  and  indirectly, 
and  contrived  to  turn  almost  everything  to 
account.  Some,  indeed,  complained  that  he 
dragged  his  poor  into  all  companies  and  con- 
versation. But  we  must  leaun  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  a  fervent  spirit,  and  io  forgive 
a  love  which  is  stronger  than  our  own,  though 
it  may  happen  to  want  the  social  tact  in  which 
the  indifferent  and  trifling  are  apt  to  make  the 
most  proficiency. 

On  one  subject  Dr.  Tuckennan  agreed  in 
opinion  and  feeling  with  all  who  visit  and 
labour  for  the  poor.  He  felt  that  the  poverty 
of  our  city  was  due  chiefly  to  Intemperance, 
and  that  this  enhances  infinitely  the  woes  of 
a  destitute  condition.  A  poor  family  into 
which  this  vice  had  not  found  its  way  was  a 
privileged  place  in  his  sight  Poverty  without 
drunkenness  hardly  seemed  to  rank  as  an  evil 
by  the  side  of  that  which  drunkenness  had 
generated.  If  there  was  one  of  our  citizens 
whom  he  honoured  as  eminently  the  friend  of 
the  poor,  it  was  that  unwearied  philanthropist 
who,  whilst  his  heart  and  hands  are  open  to 
all  the  claims  of  misery,  has  selected,  as  his 
peculiar  care,  the  cause  of  Temperance.*  Dr. 
Tuckerman's  spirit  groaned  under  the  evils  of 
intemperance  as  the  ancient  prophets  under 
the  burden  of  the  woes  which  they  were  sent 
to  denounce.  The  fum6s  of  a  distillery  were, 
to  his  keen  feelings,  more  noisome  and  deadly 
than  the  vapours  of  putrefaction  and  pesti- 
lence. He  looked  on  a  shop  for  vending 
ardent  spirits  as  he  would  ha\'e  looked  on  a 
pitfall  opening  into  hell.  At  the  sight  of  men 
who,  under  all  our  present  lights,  are  growing 
rich  by  spreading  these  poisons  through  the 
land,  he  felt,  I  doubt  not,  how  the  curves  of 
the  lost  and  the  groans  of  ruined  wives  and 
children  were  rising  up  against  them.  I  know, 
for  I  have  heard,  the  vehemence  of  entreaty 
with  which  Dr.  Tuckerman  sometimes  ap- 
proached the  intemperate,  and  he  has  often 
related  to  me  his  persevering  efforts  for  their 
recovery.  Could  he  have  bequeathed  Xo  the 
sober  and  Christian  part  of  this  city  and  Com- 
monwealth his  intense  convictions  in  regard 
to  this  v\ce,  it  would  soon  be  repressed;  the 
sanction  of  public  authority  would  no  longer 
be  given  to  its  detestable  haunts;  one  chiei 
source  of  the  miseries  of  our  civilization  would 
be  dried  up. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  labours 
was  not  confined  to  this  city  or  country.  His 
Reports  found  their  way  to  Europe,  and 
awakened  similar  exertions.  When  his  d^• 
clining  health  obliged  him  to  cross  the  oena 
not  many  vears  since,  he  met  in  F.ngla^4  % 
cordial  welcome  from  kindred  sphits,     VSa^ 

*  Moses  Graac 
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society  was  coveted  by  the  good  and  eminent,  pression  of  his  piety  than  on  those  with  whose 
and  ms  experience  listened  to  with  profound  peculiarities  he  had  least  communion, 
respect  ft  was  his  happiness  to  meet  there  Among  the  propitious  circumstances  of  the 
Rammohun  Roy.  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  life  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  I  ought  not  to  pass 
who  was  present  at  their  interviews,  that  this  over  his  domestic  ties.  He  was  twice  niarried, 
wise  and  great  Hindoo,  whose  oriental  courtesy  and  each  of  these  connections  gave  him  an 
overflowed  towards  all,  still  distinguished  our  invaluable  friend.  I  was  particular^ acquainted 
countryman  by  the  affectionate  veneration  with  his  last  wife,  with  whom  a  large  part  of 
with  which  be  embraced  him.  In  France  he  his  life  was  spent,  and  I  am  happy  to  pay  this 
was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the  Baron  tribute  to  her  sin|fular  worth.  Her  reserve 
De^erando,  the  distinguished  philosopher  and  and  shrinking  dehcacy  threw  a  veil  over  her 
phOantbropist,  whose  extensive  and  profound  beautiful  character.  She  was  little  known  ~ 
researches  into  poverty,  and  into  the  means  of  beyond  her  home ;  but  there  she  silently  spread 
its  prevention  or  cure,  have  left  him  no  rival,  around  her  that  soft,  pure  light,  the  precious- 
whether  in  the  present  or  past  times.  This  vir-  ness  of  which  is  never  fully  understood  till  it 
tuous  man,  whose  single  name  is  enough  to  is  quenched.  The  good  Providence  which 
redeem  France  from  the  reproach  sometimes  adapts  blessings  to  our  wants  was  particularly 
thrown  on  her,  of  indifference  to  the  cause  of  manifested  in  giving  to  our  friend  such  a 
humanity,  has  testified,  in  private  letters  and  companion.  Her  calm,  gentle  wisdom,  her 
in  his  writings,  bis  high  consideration  for  the  sweet  humility,  her  sympathy,  which,  though 
character  and  labours  of  our  departed  friend,  tender,  was  too  serene  to  disturb  her  clear 
In  truth.  Dr.  Tuckerman's  influence  is  now  perceptions,  fitted  her  to  act  instinctively,  and 
felt  on  both  sides  the  ocean ;  and  his  name,  without  the  consciousness  of  either  party,  on 
linked  as  it  is  with  the  Ministry  for  the  Poor,  his  more  sanguine,  ardent  mind.  She  was 
is  one  of  the  few  among  us  which  will  be  truly  a  spirit  of  good,  diffusing  a  tranquillizing 
transmitted  to  remote  posterity.  There  is  influence  too  mildly  to  be  thought  of,  and 
hardly  a  more  enduring  monument  on  which  a  therefore  more  sure.  The  blow  which  took 
man  can  inscribe  his  name  than  a  beneficent  her  from  him  lefc  a  wound  which  time  could 
institution  founded  on  the  principles  of  human  not  heal.  Had  his  strength  been  continued, 
nature,  and  which  is  to  act  on  large  portions  so  that  he  could  have  gone  from  the  house  of 
of  society.  Schemes  of  policy,  accumulations  mourning  to  the  haunts  of  poverty,  he  would 
of  power,  and  almost  all  the  writings  of  an  have  escaped,  for  a  good  part  of  the  day,  the 
age,  pass  away.  The  men  who  m^e  most  sense  of  his  bereavement.  But  a  few  minutes' 
noise  are  lost  and  forgotten  like  the  blasts  of  walk  in  the  street  now  sent  him  wearied  home. 
a  trumpet.  But  institutions  wrought  into  a  There  the  loving  eye  which  had  so  long  bright- 
people's  habits,  and,  especially,  incorporated  ened  at  his  entrance  was  to  shed  its  mild  beam 
with  Christianity — that  immortal  truth,  that  on  him  no  more.  There  the  voice  that  had 
e\'erlasting  kingdom — endure  for  ages.  Our  daily  inquired  into  his  labours,  and  like  another 
friend  has  left  a  name  to  live; —not  that  a  conscience  had  whispered  a  sweet  approval, 
name  is  worth  an  anxious  thought ; — ^but  the  was  still.  There  the  svmpathy  which  had 
ambitious,  who  mistake  for  it  the  shout  of  a  pressed  with  tender  hand  his  aching  head,  and 
brief  day.  may  be  usefully  reminded  that  it  is  by  its  nursing  care  had  postponed  the  hour  of 
the  meed  of  Uiose  who  are  toiling  in  obscure  exhaustion  and  disease,  was  gone.  He  was 
paths,  and  on  whom  they  hardly  deign  to  not,  indeed,  left  alone ;  for  filial  love  and 
bestow  a  passing  thought  Dr.  Tuckerman  reverence  spared  no  soothing  offices;  but  these 
was  not  wholly  raised  above  this  motive ;  and  though  felt  and  spoken  of  as  most  precious, 
who  of  us  is  ?  but  his  work  was  incomparably  could  not  take  the  place  of  what  had  been 
dearer  to  him  than  renown ;  he  toiled  for  years  removed.  This  great  loss  produced  no  burst 
without  dreaming  of  the  reputation  it  was  of  grief.  It  was  a  still,  deep  sorrow,  the 
to  bestow  ;  and  in  that  season  of  small  things  feeling  of  a  mighty  void,  the  last  burden 
he  used  to  say,  that,  if  the  rich  and  great  who  which  the  spirit  can  cast  off.  His  attachment 
helped  to  sustain  him  could  understand  the  to  life  from  this  moment  sensibly  declined.  In 
dignity  and  happiness  of  his  calling,  they  seasons  of  peculiar  sensibility  he  wished  to  be 
would  covet  it  themselves,  and  choose  to  par-  gone.  He  kept  near  him  the  likeness  of  his 
take  the  toil  which  they  deputed  to  another,  departed  friend,  and  spoke  to  me  more  th^ 
There  was  one  testimony  to  his  usefulness  once  of  the  solace  which  he  had  foimd  in  it, 
which  gave  him  pleasure,  and  that  was  the  as  what  I  in  mv  more  favoured  lot  could  not 
sym{HUhy  of  Christians  who  differed  from  him  comprehend.  He  heard  her  voice  from  another 
in  opinion.  He  went  among  the  poor  to  serve  world,  and  bis  anticipations  erf*  that  world, 
the  purposes  of  no  sect,  but  to  breathe  into  always  strong,  became  now  more  vivid  and 
them  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  Jesus  Christ ;  touching. 

and  in  all  sects  he  found  hearty  well-wishers,       Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  sin- 

aod  perhaps  he  left  on  none  of  us  a  deeper  im-  gular  social  virtues  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.    It  ^ 
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however,  true,  that,  in  his  casual  Ititetrourse 
with  strang:ers,  he  did  not  make  as  favourable 
an  impression  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  man.  He  seemed,  to  those  who 
saw  him  seldom,  too  self-conscious.  His  ex- 
citable temperament  sometiines  hurried  him 
into  extravagance  of  speech.  His  feelings 
sometimes  prevailed  over  his  judgment.  He 
wanted  skill  to  detect  the  point  beyond  which 
the  sympathy  of  the  hearer  could  not  follow 
him,  so  that  he  sometimes  seemed  to  exact 
undue  attention.  The  truth  is,  that  human 
nature,  even  in  very  good  men,  is  dispropor- 
tioned,  imperfect.  We  sometimes  express 
our  woilder  at  the  meeting  of  elements  so 
incongruous  in  the  same  character.  But 
is  there  one  of  us  so  advanced  as  not  to 
know  from  inward  experience  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  human  soul  ?  It  is  cheering  to 
think  how  httle  our  trust  In  superior  good- 
ness is  impaired  by  these  partial  obscurations. 
No  man,  perhaps,  saw  more  distinctly  than 
myself  the  imperfections  of  the  good  man  of 
whom  I  speak.  But  my  confidence  in  his 
great  virtues  was  as  firm  as  if  he  had  been 
faultless.  There  was  a  genuineness  in  his 
love,  his  disinterestedness,  of  which  I  had  no 
more  doubt  than  of  his  existence.  If  ever 
man  gave  himself  sincerely  to  the  service  of 
his  race,  it  was  he.— I  have  made  these  re- 
marks because  I  have  long  questioned  the 
morality  and  wisdom  of  the  prevalent  style  of 
indiscriminate  praise  of  the  dead.  I  fear  we 
give  a  Suspiciousness  to  our  delineations  of 
our  friends  by  throwing  over  them  the  hues 
of  unreal  perfection.  I  hold  no  man  to  be 
worthy  of  eulogy  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
spoken  of  as  he  was,  who,  after  the  worst  is 
known,  cannot  inspire  reverence  and  love. 

I  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  in  rela- 
tion to  his  fellow-creatures ;  I  should  wrong 
him  greatly  if  I  did  not  speak  of  him  in  his 
highest  relations.  In  these  the  beauty  of  his 
character  was  most  apparent  to  those  who 
saw  farthest  into  his  heart.  Others  admired 
his  philanthropy;  to  me  his  piety  was  more 
impressive.  It  partook  of  the  warmth  of  his 
nature,  but  was  calmer,  wiser,  purer,  than  his 
other  emotions.  It  was  simple,  free,  omni- 
present, coming  out  in  unaffected  utterance, 
colouring  his  common  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  giving  strength  and  elevation  to  all  his 
virtues.  It  was  such  a  piety  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  early  history,  a  piety  breathed 
irom  the  lips  and  caught  from  the  beaming 
counteilance  of  an  excellent  mother. 

His  religion  was  of  the  roost  enlarged, 
liberal  character.  He  did  not  shlit  himself 
up  even  in  Christianity.  He  took  a  lively 
interest  hi  the  testimony  bbmiB  to  God  by 
nature,  and  in  the  strivings  of  ancient  philo- 
sophv  after  divine  truth.  But  Christianity 
was  his  rock,  his  defence,  his  nutriment,  his 


life.  He  underetood  the  diaracter  of  Jcsa 
by  sympathy,  as  well  as  fdt  the  need  of  hb 
••  glad  tidings."  He  had  been  a  faithful  sto- 
dent  of  the  Old  Testameit,  and  had  onos 
thought  of  preparing  a  work  on  Jewish  anti- 
quities. But  his  growing  reverence  for  the 
New  Testament  led  hiW  to  place  a  vast  dis- 
tance between  it  and  the  ancient  Scriptures. 
At  one  period  of  his  ministry,  when  the  Dress- 
ing demands  of  the  poor  compelled  mm  to 
forego  study  entirely,  I  recollect  his  holding 
up  tb  me  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  his  saying,  that  here  was  his 
library,  that  Christ's  history  was  his  theology, 
and  that  in  the  morning  he  snatched  a  mo- 
ment for  this,  when  he  could  find  time  for 
nothing  else. 

Rehgion  in  different  individuals  manifests 
itself  m  different  forms.  In  hira  it  slione 
forth  peculiarly  in  faith  or  filial  trust,  and  in 
gratitude.  His  faith  in  God  was  unbounded. 
It  never  wavered,  never  seemed  to  undergo  a 
momentary  eclipse.  1  have  seen  him  under 
an  affliction  which  in  a  few  days  wrought  in 
his  appearance  the  chansne  of  years;  and  his 
trust  was  like  a  rock,  his  submission  entire. 
Much  as  he  saw  of  the  crimes  and  miserie 
of  life,  no  doubt  of  the  merciful  puiposesoc 
God  crossed  his  mind.  Some  ray  oi  I>in* 
goodness  streamed  forth  from  the  darte* 
trials  and  events.  Undoubtedly  his  own  lot 
for  the  poor  helped  him  to  comprehend,  asfe* 
do,  how  God  loved  them.  The  whole  creation 
spoke  to  him  of  the  paternal  character  and 
infinite  glory  of  its  Author.  His  filial  pwy 
called  forth  m  him  powers  which  would  oino- 
wise  ha\'e  slumbered.  He  was  natural^ 
wanting  in  the  poetical  element.  He  nw 
little  relish  for  music  or  the  fine  arts,  iw 
took  no  great  pleasure  in  the  higher  wwksw 
imagination.  But  his  piety  opened  his  eye, 
ear,  heart,  to  the  manifestations  of  God  in 
his  works,  revealed  the  beauty  which  sor- 
rounded  him,  and  In  this  way  became  a 
source  of  sublime  joy.    On  such  a  "^^,S; 

fious  controversies  could!  take  but  a  sl^ 
old.  He  outgrew  them/ and  hardly  seemw 
to  know  that  they  existed.  That  which  per- 
vades, tranquillizes,  and  exalts  the  souls  of 
all  Christians  he  understclod ;  and  in  his  busy 
life,  which  carried  him  frcSn  his  study,  he  was 
willing  to  understand  nothxng  more. 

Congenial  with  this  cheelmil  faith  was  jW 
spirit  of  gratitude.  In  this Ihe  was  pro^^^ 
the  more  eminent  because  it  was  favoured  by 
his  temperament.  He  was  nWurally  hapW- 
There  were  next  to  no  seedsVot  gloom^de- 
presslon,  in  his  nature.  Life,  su  he  first  k^ 
It,  was  bright,  joyous,  uncloudqd ;  and  tott>» 
cause  mainly  the  volatility  of  h»^^y  5^ 
was  to  be  ascribed.  As  the  raagr5*  ^^ij^ 
out  and  gathers  round  itself  the  ^^^^^JSk 
with  which  it  has  affinity,  so  his  a^t  sclectea 
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and  attached  instinctively  to  itself  the  more 
cheerful  views  of  Providence.  In  such  a  na- 
ture piety  naturally  took  the  form  of  gratitude. 
Thanks  "were  the  common  breathings  of  his 
spirit.  His  lot  seemed  to  him  among  the 
most  flavoured  on  earth.  His  blessings  did 
not  wait  to  be  recalled  to  his  thoughts  by  a 
set,  laboured  search.  They  started  up  of 
themselves,  and  stood  before  him  robed  in 
celestial  light  by  association  with  the  Good- 
ness which  l)estowed  them. 

From  these  elements  of  his  piety  naturally 
grew  up  a  hope  of  future  glory,  progress, 
happiness,  more  immixed  than  I  have  known 
in  others.  The  other  world  is  commonly  said 
to  throw  a  brightness  over  the  present.  In 
his  case  the  present  also  threw  a  brightness 
over  the  future.  His  constant  experience  of 
God's  goodness  awakened  anticipations  of  a 
larger  goodness  hereafter.  He  would  talk  with 
a  swelling  heart,  and  in  the  most  genuine 
language,  of  immortality,  of  heaven,  of  new 
access  to  God.  In  truth,  his  language  was 
such  as  many  good  men  could  not  always  join 
in.  The  conscious  unworthiness  of  many 
good  raen  throws  occasional  clouds  over  the 
rature.  But  no  cloud  seemed  ever  to  dim  his 
prospect ;  not  that  he  was  unconscious  of  un- 
wonbiness;  not  that  be  thought  of  approach- 
ing Infinite  Purity  with  a  claim  of  merit; 
such  a  feeling  never  crossed  his  mind.  But 
it  was  so  natural  to  him  to  enjoy,  his  sense  of 
God's  constant  goodness  was  so  vivid,  and 
Christ's  promises  so  accordant  with  his  ex- 
perience, that  heaven  came  to  him  as  a  realitv 
without  the  ordinary  effort  which  the  faith 
and  hope  of  most  men  require. 

In  his  last  sickness  his  character  came 
out  in  all  its  beauty.  He  had  not  wholly  lost 
the  natural  love  of  Ufe.  At  times,  when  un- 
promising symptoms  seemed  to  be  giving 
way,  he  woilld  use  the  means  of  recovery 
with  hope.  But  generally  he  felt  himself  a 
dying  man,  whose  chief  work  was  finished, 
who  had  little  to  do  with  the  world  but  to 
leave  if.  I  have  regretted  that  I  did  not 
take  notes  of  some  of  his  conversations.  It 
was  unsafe  for  him  to  talk,  as  the  least  excite- 
ment increased  his  burning  fever ;  but  when 
I  would  start  an  interesting  topic,  a  flood  of 
thoughts  \Vould  rush  into  his  mind  and  com- 
pel him  to  give  them  utterance.  The  future 
state  was,  of  course,  often  present  to  him; 
and  his  conceptions  of  the  soul's  life  and 
progt^jss,  in  its  new  and  nearer  relations  to 
God,  to  Christ,  to  the  just  made  perfect, 
scented  to  transport  him  for  a  time  beyond 
the  aitkhess  and  pains  of  his  present  lot. 
To  Show  that  there  was  no  morbidness  in 
these  views,  I  ought  to  observe  that  they  were 
mingled  with  the  natural  tastes  and  feelings 
Which  had  grown  from  his  past  life.  In  his  short 
seasons  of  respite  from  exhaustion  and  suffer- 


ing he  would  talk  with  interest  of  the  mona 
importsmt  events  of  the  day,  and  would  seek 
recreation  in  books  which  had  formeiiy  enter- 
tained him.  He  was  the  same  man  as  in 
health,  with  nothing  forced  or  unnattual  in 
his  elevation  of  mind.  He  had  alwa]rs  taken 
great  pleasure  in  the  writings  of  the  moraUsts 
of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  tne  last  book  I  put 
into  his  hands  was  Cicero's  Tusculan  Ques- 
tions, which  he  read  with  avidity  and  delight. 
So  comprehensive  was  his  spirit,  that,  whilst 
Christ  was  his  hope,  and  Christian  perfection 
his  aspiration,  he  still  rejoiced  to  discern  in 
the  great  Roman,  on  whom  Christian  truth 
had  not  yet  dawned,  such  deep  revetence  for 
the  majesty  of  virtue.  As  might  be  expected, 
•*  His  ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death." 
To  the  last  moment  of  my  intercourse  with 
him  the  poor  were  in  his  htart.  As  he  bad 
given  them  his  life,  so  death  could  not  divide 
him  from  them. 

One  affecting  view  remains  to  be  given. 
Dr.  Tuckerman  was  a  martyr  to  his  cause. 
That  his  life  was  shortened  by  excessive  toll 
cannot  be  doubted.  His  friends  forewarned 
him  of  this  result.  He  saw  the  danger  him- 
self, and  once  and  again  resolved  to  dimi- 
nish his  labours ;  but  when  he  retreated  from 
the  poor  they  followed  him  to  his  house,  and 
he  could  not  resist  their  supplicating  looks 
and  tones.  To  my  earnest  and  frequent  re- 
monstrance on  this  point  he  at  times  replied 
that  his  ministry  might  need  a  victim,  that 
labours  beyond  his  strength  might  be  re- 
qtiired  to  show  what  it  was  capable  of  effect- 
ing, and  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  and 
to  die  for  the  cause.  Living  thus,  he  grew 
prematurely  old.  His  walks  tscame  more 
and  more  narrow.  Then  he  was  imprisoned 
at  home.  The  prostration  of  strength  was 
followed  by  a  racking  cough  and  burning 
fever.  As  we  have  seen,  his  last  sickness  was 
a  bright  testimony  to  his  piety.  But  its  end 
was  sorrowful.  By  a  mpterious  ordination 
of  Providence,  the  capacity  of  suffering  often 
survives  unimpaired,  whilst  the  reason  and 
affections  seem  to  decay.  So  was  it  here. 
In  the  last  hours  of  our  friend  the  bodv 
seemed  to  prevail  over  the  power  of  thought. 
He  died  in  fearful  pain.  He  was  borne  amidst 
agonies  into  the  higher  world.  At  length  his 
martyrdom  ceased ;  and  who  of  us  can  utter 
or  conceive  the  blessedness  of  the  spirit  rising 
from  this  thick  darkness  into  the  light  of 
heaven  ? 

Such  was  the  founder  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large  in  this  city ;  a  man  whom  I  thoroughly 
knew;  a  man  whose  imperfections  I  could 
not  but  know,  for  they  stood  out  on  the  sur- 
face of  his  character  ;  but  who  had  a  great 
heart,  who  was  willingly  a  victim  to  the  cause 
which  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God  he  had 
espoused,  and  who  has  left  behmd  him  as  a 
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memorial,  not  this  fleeting  tribute  of  friend- 
ship, but  an  institution  which  is  to  live  for 
age5,  and  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  benefactors  of  this  citv  and  the 
world.  When  he  began  his  work  he  had  no 
anticipadon  of  such  an  influence  and  such  an 
honour.  He  thought  that  he  was  devoting 
himself  to  an  obscure  life.  He  did  not  expect 
that  his  name  would  be  heard  bejrond  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  He  was  contented 
with  believing  that  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  iiamil^  would  receive  strength, 
light,  and  consolation  from  his  ministry.  But 
gradually  the  idea  that  he  was  beginning  a 
movement  that  might  survive  him,  and  might 
more  and  more  repress  the  worst  social  evils, 
opened  on  his  mind.  He  saw  more  and  more 
clearly  that  the  Ministry  at  Large,  with  other 
agencies,  was  to  change  the  aspect  of  a  lai^e 
portion  of  society.  It  became  his  deliberate 
ccmviction,  and  one  which  he  often  repeated, 
that  great  cities  need  not  be  haunts  of  vice 
and  poverty  ;  that  in  this  city  there  were  now 
intelligence,  virtue,  and  piety  enough,  could 
they  be  brought  into  united  action,  to  give  a 
new  intelleclual  and  moral  life  to  the  more 
neglected  classes  of  society.  In  this  faith  he 
acted,  toiled,  suffered,  and  died.  His  grati- 
tude to  God  for  sending  him  into  this  fleld  of 
labour  never  failed  him.  For  weeks  before 
he  left  the  country,  never  to  return,  I  was 
almost  the  only  visitor  whom  he  had  strength 
to  see ;  and  it  was  a  joy  to  look  on  his  pale, 
emaciated  face,  lighted  up  with  thankfulness 
for  the  work  which  had  been  given  him  to  do, 
and  with  the  hope  that  it  wotild  endure  and 
grow  when  he  should  sleep  in  the  dust. 
From  such  a  life  and  such  a  death  let  us 
learn  to  love  our  poor  and  suffering  brethren ; 
and  as  we  have  ability  let  us  send  to  them 
fieutbful  and  living  men,  whose  sympathy, 
oounseb,  prayers,  will  assuage  sorrow,  awaken 
the  conscience,  touch  the  heart,  guide  the 
young,  comfort  the  old,  and  shed  over  the 
dark  paths  of  this  life  the  brightness  of  the 
Ufitocome. 


APPENDIX    TO    THE     PRECEDING 

DISCOURSE. 
In  the  preceding  discourse  I  have  not  spoken 
very  distinctly  of  one  part  of  Dr.  Tucker- 
man's  character,  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
ment to  individuals.  He  wns  not  absorbed 
in  one  great  object.  The  private  and  public 
afSxtions  lived  together  in  him  harmoniously 
and  with  equal  fervour.  His  experience  of 
life  had  not  the  common  effect  of  chilling  his 
early  enthusiasm  or  his  susceptibility  of  ardent 
attachment  He  was  true  to  old  friends,  and 
prepared  for  new  ones.  His  strong  interest 
and  delight  in  Dr.  FoUen  and  Dr.  Spurzheim 
showed  how  naturally  his  heart  opened  itself 


to  noble-minded  strangers.  From  the  latter 
his  mind  received  a  leaning  towards  phreno- 
togy.  When  he  went  to  England  his  sym- 
patnies  created  a  home  for  him  wherever  he 
stayed.  Where  other  men  would  have  made 
acquaintance  he  formed  friendships.  One  of 
these  was  so  precious  to  him,  and  contributed 
so  much  to  the  happiness  of  both  parties, 
that  it  deserves  notice  in  a  memoir  of  him.  I 
refer  to  his  friendship  with  Lady  Byron.  Of 
his  college  classmates  there  were  others  as 
well  as  myself  who  enjoyed  much  of  his 
affection  to  the  last  One  of  these  was  Jona- 
than Phillips,  Esq..  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Europe,  and  who  had  a  true  reverence  for  his 
goodness.  The  other  was  Judge  Story,  so 
eminent  as  a  jurist  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  the  preceding  discourse  was  passing 
through  the  press,  I  wrote  to  the  latter,  re- 
questing him  to  commimicate  to  me  his 
reminiscences  of  our  friend;  and  with  dia- 
racteristic  kindness  and  warmth  of  heart  he 
sent  me  the  following  letter,  written,  as  he 
says,  in  haste,  but  which  will  give  much 
pleasure  to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
deceased.  I  publish  it  the  more  gladly  be- 
cause his  views  of  our  friend's  life  at  coU^e 
are  more  favourable  than  those  which  I  have 
given  : — 

"To  THE  Rev.  W.  E.  Channing,  D.D. 
—My  Dear  Sir, — I  comply  very  cheerfully 
with  your  request,  although  there  are  very 
few  reminiscences  of  our  late  lamented  class- 
mate and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman. 
which  I  could  supply,  which  arte  not  already 
fomiliar  to  your  mind.  During  our  collegiate 
life  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  but  slight 
until  my  junior  year,  when  he  became  my 
chum  ;  and  so  pleasant  and  confidential  was 
our  intercourse  during  that  year  that  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  continued  chums 
during  the  remainder  of  our  college  studies* 
if  some  family  arrangements  had  not  made  it 
convenient  for  him  to  adopt  a  different  course. 
The  change,  however,  did  not  prove  the 
slightest  interruption  to  our  intercourse  and 
friendship;  and  I  feel  great  gratification  in 
saying,  that  from  that  period  imtil  the  close 
of  his  life,  I  am  not  conscious  that  there  was 
on  either  side  any  abatement  of  mutual  affec- 
tion and  respect;  and  whenever  and  wherever 
we  met  it  was  with  the  warm  welcome  of  eadjr 
and  unsuspected  friendship. 

"  Many  of  the  characteristics  so  fuUy  de- 
veloped m  his  later  life  were  clearly  mam- 
fested  when  our  acquaintance  first  commenced. 
During  his  college  life  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  high  relish  for  most  of  the  coorsft 
of  studies  then  pursued.  He  had  an  uttm 
indifference,  if  not  dislike,  to  mathem«lios; 
and  logic,  and  metaphysics ;  and  but  a  d^bt 
inclinadon  for  natural  philosophy.  He  xMul 
the  prescribed  classical  writers  with  mod^JiU 
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diligence,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  friendless,  and  the  suffering.     His  love  of 

ambition  as  of  duty  and  as  a  task  belonging  morals  and  virtue  was  as  cmlent  as  it  was 

to  the  recitation-room,  the  Latin  being  uni-  elevated.     His  conduct  was  blameless  and 

formly  preferred  to  the  Greek.    And  yet  I  pure.     I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  wrote  a 

should  not  say  that  he  was  idle  or  indolent,  or  word  which,  dying,  he  could  have  wished  to 

without  a  strong  desire  to  improvement.    His  blot  on  account  of  impurity  of  thought  or 

principal  pleasure  lay  in  a  devotion  to  the  allusion;  and  his  conversation  was  at  all  times 

more  open  and  facile  branches  of  literature,  that  which   might  have  been  heard  by  the 

and  especially  of  English  literature.    History,  most  delicate  and  modest  ears.    Occasionally 

moral  philosophy,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  his  buoyancy  of  spirits  might  lead  him  to 

class  of  studies  generall)r  known  by  the  name  indulge    in   giddy  dreaminess  or  romantic 

of   belles-lettres,    principally   attracted    his  fervours,  such  as  belong  to  the  untried  hopes 

attention;  and  in  these  his  reading  was  at  and  inexperience  of  youth.     But  it  might 

once  select  and  various.     The  writings  of  with  truth  be  said,  that,  even  if  he  had  any 

Addison,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  were  quite  failings  in  this  respect,  they  leaned  to  virtue's 

femiUar  to  him.      The  historical  works  of  side. 

Robertson,  and  Gillies,  and  Ferguson,  and  "I  confess,  however,  that  the  opening  of  his 
other  authors  distinguished  in  that  day,  as  literary  career  did  not  then  impress  me  with 
well  as  the  best  biographical  works,  were  the  notion  that  he  would  afterwards  attain  in 
within  the  range  of  Im  studies.  In  poetry,  his  profession  and  character  the  eminence  to 
he  was  more  attached  to  those  who  addressed  which  eveiy  one  will  now  deem  him  justly 
the  feelings  and  imagination  than  to  those  who  entitled.  He  seemed  to  want  that  steadiness 
addressed  the  understanding,  and  moralized  of  purpose  which  looks  difficulties  in  the  face 
their  song  in  the  severe  language  of  the  con-  and  overcomes  obstacles  because  a  high 
densed  expression  of  truth,  or  the  pungent  object  hes  behind  them.  His  mind  touched 
pointedness  of  satire,  or  the  shaip  sallies  of  and  examined  many  subjects,  but  was  desul- 
wit.  Gray's  Bard  and  Collins's  Ode  to  the  tory  and  varying  in  its  efforts.  I  was  in  this 
I^asstons  were  his  favourites;  and,  above  view  mistaken ;  and  I  overlooked  the  probable 
all,  Shakspeare,  in  whose  writings  he  was  effects,  upon  a  mind  like  his,  of  deep  religious 
thoroughlv  well  read,  and  he  often  declaimed  sensibiUty,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  an  en- 
many  <u  the  most  stirrmg  passages  with  the  thusiasm  for  goodness,  when  combined  with 
^irit  and  interest  of  the  (Uamatic  action  of  a  spirit  of  glowing  benevolence. 
the  stage.  Young's  Night  Thoughts  seemed  ' '  When  we  quitted  college  our  opportunities 
to  be  almost  the  only  work  which,  from  its  of  familiar  intercourse,  from  the  wide  diver- 
deep  and  touching  appeals,  and  elevated  de-  sity  of  our  pursuits,  as  well  as  from  our  local 
votion.  and  darkened  descriptions  of  life,  and  distance,  were  necessarily  diminished.  I  saw 
sudden  bursts  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  him  only  at  distant  intervals  while  he  was 
made  him  feel  at  that  time  the  potency  of  engaged  in  his  preparatory  studies  for  the 

fenius  employed  in  unfolding  religious  truths,  ministry;  and  when,  on  entering  his  study 

le  possessed,  also,  a  singular  r^diness  and  one  day,  I  found  him  reading  Griesbach's 

facility  in  composition— perhaps  what  would  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with  intense 

by  some  persons  be  deemed  a  dangerous  attention,  and  in  his  comments  on  it,  in  our 

facility.    What  he  wrote  he  threw  off  at  once  conversation,  discoursing  with  a  force  and 

in  the  appropriate  language,  rarely  correcting  discrimination  which  showed  the  earnestness 

his  first  sketch,  and  not  ambitious  of  con-  with  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  master 

densing  or  refining  the  materials  by  successive  his  profession,  a  new  light  strudc  upon  me, 

efforts.  and  I  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  redeeming 

"I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  his  tastes  and  his  time,  and   disciplining  his  thoughts  to 

intellectual  pursuits  and  attachments  in  our  the  highest  purposes.    During  his  residence, 

oolite  life.     But  what  I  most  deUght  to  after  ^is  settlement;  at  Chelsea,  I  saw  him 

dweu  on  are  his  warm-hearted  benevolence,  frequently,  either  at  Salem,  where  I  then 

his  buoyant  and  cheerful  temper,  his  active,  resided,  or  at  Chelsea,  where  I  took  occasion, 

sympathetic  charity,   his  gentle  and   frank  on  my  visits  to  Boston,  to  pass  some  time  at 

manneis.  and,  above  all,  that  sunniness  of  his  house.    His  improvement  was  constantly 

soul  which  cast  a  bright  hght  over  all  hours,  visible  ;    his   studies   more   expanded  ;    his 

and   made   our   fireside   one  of  the  most  knowledge  more  exact,  as  weU  as  various; 

pleasant  of  all  social  scenes.     So  uniform,  and  his  pietv,   that  beautiful  ornament  so 

indeed,  was  his  kindness  and  desire  to  oblige,  deeply  set  in  his  character,  shining  forth,  with 

that  I  do  not  rentember  a  single  instance  in  its  deep,  and  mild,  and  benignant  light,  witli 

which  he  ever  betrayed  either  a  hastiness  of  a  peculiar  attractiveness.     I  remember  that 

temper  or  a  flash  of  resentment.    He  was  for  a  lon^  time  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature  was 

accustomed  to  distribute  a  portion  of  his  on^  of  his  favourite  studies ;  and  he  made  it 

W0<^7  ftUowiwce  mnopg  t|)e  poor,  aq4  the  the  theme  l)oth  of  bis  praise  and  bis  eiitidsm 
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at  many  of  our  meetings.  It  was  while  he 
was  at  Chelsea,  the  minister  of  a  compara- 
tively small  and  isolated  parish,  that  he 
nourished  and  matured  the  great  scheme  of 
his  life  and  ambition,  the  Ministry  at  Large 
for  the  Poor.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  or  its  extraordinary  success.  I 
deem  it  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of 
Christian  charity  over  the  cold  and  reluctant 
doubts  of  popular  opinion.  The  task  waa 
full  of  difficulties,  to  elevate  the  poor  into  a 
self-consciousness  of  their  duty  and  destiny, 
and  to  bring  the  rich  into  sympathy  with 
them  ;  to  reUeve  want  and  suffering  wthoul 
encouraging  indolence  or  sloth ;  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  where  it  was  most  needed, 
freely  and  without  stint,  and  thus  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  virtue,  as  well  as  the  motives 
to  its  practice,  among  the  desolate  and  the 
desponding.  It  was.  in  fact,  doing  what 
Burke  hai  so  beautifully  expressed,— it  was 
to  remember  the  forgotten. 

"But  I  am  wandering  from  my  purpose, 
and  speaking  to  one  who  fully  understands 
and  has  eagerly  supported  this  excellent  insti- 
tution ;  and  yet  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying,  that  its  establishment  and  prac- 
tical success  were  mainly  owing  to  the  un- 
compromising zeal  and  untiring  benevolence 
of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  was  the  crowning 
labour  of  his  life,  and  entitles  him  to  a  pro- 
minent rank  among  the  bene£actors  of  man« 
kind. 

"  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  exemplified 
in  his  life  and  conduct  a  more  fervent  or  un- 
afifected  piety  than  !>.  Tuckerman  did.  It 
was  cheerful,  confiding,  fixed,  and  uniform. 
It  was  less  an  intellectual  exercise  than  a 
homage  of  the  heart.  It  sprang  from  a  pro* 
found  feeling  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of 
God.  It  was  reverential,  but  at  the  same 
time  filial.  His  death  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  life;  it  was  a  good  man's  end,  with  a 
good  man's  Christian  resignation,  hope,  and 
confidence. 

"  It  was  in  die  summer  which  preceded  his 
death,  that,  on  his  recovery  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness, he  rode  out  to  Cambridge.  He  came 
to  my  house,  and  in  his  warm,  yet  anxious 
manner,  said  to  me,  *  I  could  not  pass  jiour 
house,  myiriend,  without  desiring  to  see  you 
once  more  before  I  died.  I  have  been  very 
ill,  and,  as  I  thought,  very  near  to  death. 
But  I  was  tranquil  and  resigned,  and  ready 
to  depart,  if  it  was  God's  good  pleasure.  And 
I  felt  no  fieaiis.'  He  stayed  with  me  some 
time,  as  long  as  I  would  allow  htm  in  his 
then  feeble  state  of  health.  He  talked  over 
our  long  friendship,  our  youthfiil  doings, 
and  oixr  advancing  yean.  And  when  w0 
parted  he  bade  me  a  most  affectionate  fare- 
well. It  was  our  final  fiarswcll.  I  saw  his  face 
no 


"  I  send  vou,  my  dear  sir,  these  hasty 
sketches,  sucn  as  they  are,  with  a  flying  pen. 
1  cannot  suppose  that  there  is  anything  in 
them  which  would  not  have  occuired  more 
forcibly  to  others  who  knew  Dr.  Tuckerman. 
But  I  was  unwilling  to  withhold  my  tribute  to 
the  great  excellences  of  his  character,  his  zeal 
in  all  good  works,  and  his  difiusive  bene- 
volence. 

*His  saltern  accumulem  doaia,  et  ftu^gar  isanl 


"  Believe  me,  truly  and  affectionately,  your 
classmate  and  friend,  JOSEPH  STQRV,— -Cam- 
bridge, April  ?p,  x84ii" 


A  friend  has  kindly  translated  the  followmg 
from  the  Introduction  to  Baron  Degeiando's 
late  work  on  Public  Charity  :— 

"  In  a  work  recently  published  in  Boston, 
by  the  respectable  Dr.  Tuckerman,  we  have 
a  very  remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
assiduous,  enlightened  charity,  quickened  by 
religious  sentiment.  Dr.  Tuckerntan  holds 
the  offices  of  minister  at  large  and  distributor 
of  charity  to  the  indigent  people  of  the  dty  of 
Boston,  and  renders  to  a  society  of  which  he 
is  the  delegate  a  yearly  account  of  his  minis- 
trations and  obsenratk>ns.  A  work  that  he 
has  just  published  contains  the  substance  of  a 
series  of  periodical  reports,  which  ihrofT  in- 
valuable light  upon  the  ccmdition  and  wants 
of  the  indigent,  and  the  influence  whkfa  aa 
enlightened  charity  can  exert.  As  we  read, 
we  follow  the  steps  of  the  minister  of  the 
gospel,  carrying  assistance  and  consolation 
into  the  bosom  of  families  overwhelmed  with 
misfortime,  and  raising  the  debased,  reform- 
ing the  depraved.  In  such  a  school  we  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  art  of  benevolence.  The 
author  finds  occasion,  in  treating*  this  sul:^ect, 
to  rise  to  the  highest  views  of  the  theory  and 
rules  of  this  art.  He  makes  his  readers  feel 
all  the  power  of  Christianity  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  lower  classes ;  he  com- 
pares the  legislation  in  his  own  country  hi 
respect  to  the  poor  with  that  of  England  and 
Scotkmd ;  discusses  the  rights  of  the  indigent  *, 
and  compares  the  relative  situations  oif  tlM 
rich  and  the  poor,  in  order  to  the  disco;vety 
of  their  mutual  duties.  He  particularly  dw^ 
criminates  between  poverty  and  paiip«flm, 
and  points  out  the  grievous  effects  of  tlll»«rmr 
which  confounds  them." 


The  following  Biographical  Sketdb  oC  Dv. 
Tuckerman  is  taken  from  an  article  upon  Us 
life  and  character,  by  Rev.  £.  S.  QajuMrtt. 
in  the  Monthly  Misctllauy  ^  Rtlighm  imd 
Letters,  July,  1840 : — 

"Jos^  Tuckerman  was  bom  Id  \ 
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Jaimaiy  i8,  1778.  Of  the  early  instructions 
of  his  mother,  a  truly  pious  woman,  he  always 
spoJce  with  peculiar  gratitude.  His  youth  was 
passed  in  preparation  for  college  partly  at 
Phillips'  Academy  in  Andover,  and  partly  in 
the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Thacher,  of  Dedbaro. 
In  1794  he  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1798,  as  one  of  the  class  to 
whi(^  Judge  Story  and  Rev.  Dr.  Channing 
also  belonged.  His  preparatory  studies  for 
the  ministry  were  pursued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  Mr.  Thacher,  of  Dedham.  Soon 
after  he  began  to  preach  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  become  the  successor  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Payson  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  ordained 
November  4,  180?.  In  June,  1803,  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Parkman,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who  died  in  the 
summer  of  1807.  In  November,  1808,  he 
was  again  married,  to  Miss  Sarah  Gary,  of 
Chelsea,  who,  after  thirty-one  years  of  the 
most  happy  connection,  was  taken  to  a  higher 
life,  leaving  a  remembrance  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  1816  Mr. 
Tuckerman  visited  England,  in  the  hope  of 
deriving  benefit  to  his  health,  but  was  absent 
only  a  short  time ;  after  his  return  he  suffered 
much  from  dyspepsy,  and  never  recovered 
the  fuU  tone  of  health.  He  continued  in  the 
active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry 
till  the  spring  of  1826,  when  he  felt  th^  ne- 
cessity of  reUnquishing,  in  some  measure,  the 
labours  of  the  pulpit,  and  his  mind,  which 
had  become  much  interested  in  the  condition 
of  the  neglected  poor  of  our  cities,  sought 
an  opportunity  of  conducting  a  ministnr 
peculiarly  suited  to  their  wants.  On  the  4th 
of  November,  1826,  just  twenty-five  years 
from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Chelsea,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  his  service  in  Boston,  to 
which  place  he  soon  removed  with  his  family. 
He  was  at  first  assisted  in  this  work  by  a  pri- 
vate association  of  gentlemen  who  had  for 
some  time  held  stat^  meetings  for  their  o\m 
religious  improvement,  and  for  conference 
upon  the  means  of  benevolent  action ;  but  he 
was  very  soon  appointed  a  Minister  at  Large  in 
this  city  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  who  became 
responsible  for  the  small  salary  which  he 
received,  and  which  for  several  years  was 
raised  by  the  contributions  of  ladies  in  our 
different  congregations.  In  1828  the  Friend- 
street  Chapel  was  erected  for  his  use,  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  those  whom  he  had 
brought  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  religious 
instimttons.  but  who  were  unable  to  pay  for 
the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  His  untiring 
seal  in  this  ministry,  the  success  of  his  labours 
among  the  poor,  and  the  extent  of  his  influ- 
ence over  the  rich,  evinced  particularly  in 
the  ooofidenoe  which  they  reposed  in  him 


as  the  almoner  of  their  charities,  were  sub- 
jects of  too  familiar  remark  to  need  any  illus- 
tration. Theardoiu-  with  which  he  prosecuted 
his  labours  was  too  much  for  his  bodily 
strength,  and  in  1833  he  again  visited  Europe, 
in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  passed  a  year  abroad,  principally  in 
England,  where  he  formed  many  valua- 
ble friendships,  and  was  instrumental  in 
awakening  much  interest  in  his  favourite 
subject,  the  moral  elevation  of  the  neglected 
and  vicious  poor.  On  his  retmu  he  found 
the  Ministry  at  Large  placed  on  a  more 
stable  foundation  than  he  had  left  it,  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  having 
been  organized  with  a  special  view  to  its 
support.  A  more  commodious  chapel  was 
erected,  and  younger  labourers  were  associated 
with  him.  His  own  ability  to  render  active 
service  was,  however,  irretrievably  impaired. 
The  winter  of  1836-7  he  was  obliged  to 
spend  in  the  milder  climate  of  St.  Croix, 
from  which  he  returned,  as  it  was  thought, 
much  benefited.  But  the  vital  force  was  too 
nearly  exhausted.  Repeatedly  prostrated  by 
disease,  he  rose  only  to  show  the  steadfastness 
of  those  principles  and  purposes  which  filled 
his  soul,  and  sank  again  as  if  to  prove  the 
constancy  of  the  faith  which  seemed  to  gain 
new  power  fix)m  suffering  and  bereavement. 
From  a  severe  illness  in  the  autumn  of  1839 
he  so  far  revived  that,  after  much  hesitation, 
a  voyage  to  Cuba  was  recommended  as  the 
only  means  of  prolonging  his  life.  H^jsailed 
for  Havana,  and  soon  sought  the  interior 
of  the  jsland  ;  but  a  short  trial  proved  the 
hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  recruit  an 
exhausted  frame,  and  he  returned,  with  the 
daughter  who  was  his  devoted  companion,  to 
Havana,  where,  after  some  days  of  extreme 
debility,  atteiKied  with  great  suffering,  he 
died,  April  20,  1840,  in  his  sixty-third 
year. 

"  Dr.  Tuckerman  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree df  Doctor  in  Divinity  frorn  Harvard 
University,  in  1826.  It  was  a  tribute  to  his 
ministerial  fidelity.  His  published  writings 
are  few,  excepting  those  which  arose  from  his 
connection  with  the  Ministry  at  Large.  One 
of'  the  last  services  he  rendered  to  this 
institution  was  the  preparation  of  a  volume, 
which,  we  fear,  has  not  obtained  a  wide  cir- 
culation, upon  'The  Principles  and  Results 
of  the  Ministiy  at  Large.* 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches,  May  10, 
1840,  the  following  resolution  was  imani- 
mously  passed : — 

••  Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  D.D.,  demands  on  the  part  of 
this  Board  an  expression  of  their  deep  sense 
of  the  value  of  his  services  to  this  community, 
and  that,  recognismg  m  him  (he  first  incum- 
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bent,  if  not  the  founder,*  of  the  present 
institution  of  the  Ministiy  at  Large,  they 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  a 
life  the  last  years  of  which  were  devoted  to 
this  institution,  in  whose  service  his  strength 
was  exhausted ;  and  while  they  submit  to  the 
Divine  will  that  has  deprived  thenj  of  the 
counseb  and  Libours  of  this  Christian  philan- 
thropist, they  would  cherish  his  spirit,  and 
hold  up  his  example  before  themselves  and 


tniffht 

Tuckeniun  should  be  styled  the  /cuHtUr  of  the  MinUtry 
at  Lor^.  as  (gratuitous  instructioo  to  the  poor  had  been 


>  In  strictness  of  speech  it  might  be  doubted  if  Dr. 
shoul  ■  ■  •  -  •• 
_  .  »  |fr*< 
^ven  both  by  laymen  and  clergymen  before  his  removal  to 
Boiiton.  In  183a  the  associati< « to  which  we  have  adverted 
had  established  evenini;  religious  lectures  for  those  who 
attended  no  place  of  worship  during  the  day ;  and  Rrv. 
Dr.  Jenks  was  employed  br  another  society  in  visiting  and 
*^'  ^  to  the  poor.    When  Dr.  Tuckerman  came  to 


t  own  mind  had  not  clearly  defined  its  plans  of 
operation,  and  the  idea  which  was  subsequently  expanded 
into  the  institution  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  had  not.  per* 
haps,  proceeded  beyond  a  general  purpose  of  devotini; 
himseu  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  religious 
teacher  or  friend.  The  Committee  ot  the  American  Uni- 
tarian  Association  must  also  share  in  the  honour  of  estal>< 
Ushing  this  ministry.  But  as  it  was  his  perseverance  and 
success  that  gave  both  form  and  efficiency  to  the  institution. 
It  Is  but  a  nun  deviation  from  accuracy  to  call  him  its 
founder. 


Others  as  a  motive  and  a  guide  to  future  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  neglected  and  tbesiofuL' 

"A  resolution  similar  in  character  vras 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association.  May  26,  1840. 
namely: — 

•*  •  Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Tuckerman,  senior  Minister  at  Laiige  in  this 
city,  an  institution  once  imder  the  care  of  this 
Association,  demands  the  expression  of  our 
sincere  respect  for  his  memory,  our  deep 
gratitude  for  his  services  ;  and  while  we  regret 
that  his  life  of  eminent  usefuhiess  and  distin- 
guished Christian  philanthropy  is  dosed,  we 
¥rould  bow  with  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  gather  from  his  example  lessons  to  quick- 
en and  guide  our  own  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
human  happiness  and  virtue.' 

"  Dr.  Tuckerman's  remains  were  brought  to 
this  country,  and  the  funeral  s«vioe  was 
attended  in  King's  Chapel,  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  worship  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  in  the  afternoon  orMay  a6.  They 
were  afterwards  deposited  at  Mount  Auburn." 


THE   PHILANTHROPIST: 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester^  DJJ., 
Boston,  November  12,  1837. 


iOMNxUL34 
at  ye  love  one  another 

love  C"*  ■nA'tMtr^* 


I  give  unto  you, 

as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 


It  was  the  great  purpose  of  Christ  to  create 
the  world  anew,  to  make  a  deep,  broad,  en- 
during change  in  human  beings.  He  came 
to  breathe  his  own  soul  into  men.  to  bring 
them  through  faith  into  a  connection  and 
sympathy  with  himself,  by  which  they  would 
receive  his  divine  virtue,  as  the  branches 
receive  quickening  influences  from  the  vine 
in  which  they  abide,  and  the  limbs  from  the 
head  to  which  they  are  vitally  bound. 

It  was  especially  the  purpose  of  lesus  Christ 
to  redeem  men  from  the  slavery  of  selfishness, 
to  raise  them  to  a  divine,  disinterested  love. 
By  this  he  intended  that  his  followers  should 
be  known,  that  his  religion  should  be  broadly 
divided  from  all  former  institutions.  He 
meant  that  this  should  be  worn  as  a  frontlet 
on  the  brow,  should  beam  as  a  light  from  the 
countenance,  should  shed  a  grace  over  the 
manners,  should  give  tones  c^  sympathy  to 
the  voice,  and  especially  should  give  energy 
to  the  will,  energy  to  do  and  suffer  for  others' 
good.  Here  is  one  of  the  grand  distinctions 
of  Christianity,  incomparably  grander  than 
all  the  mysteries  which  have  borne  its  name. 
Our  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  to  be 
m«Mttr^  oot  Xff  (h^  UboriQU$D«$$  w|i^ 


which  we  have  dived  into  the  depths  of 
theological  systems,  but  by  our  comprehen- 
sion of  the  nature,  extent,  energy,  and  glocy 
of  that  disinterested  principle  which  Qiiisc 
enjoined  as  our  likeness  to  God,  and  as  the 
perfection  of  human  nature. 

This  disinterestedness  of  Christianity  is  to 
be  learned  from  Christ  himself,  and  from  no 
other.  It  had  dawned  on  the  world  before  in 
illustrious  men,  in  prophets,  sages,  and  legis- 
lators. But  its  full  orb  rose  at  Bethleh^. 
All  the  preceding  history  of  the  world  gives 
but  broken  hints  of  the  love  which  snooe 
forth  from  Christ  Nor  can  this  be  learned 
from  his  precepts  alone.  We  must  go  to  his 
life,  especially  to  his  cross.  His  cross  was 
the  throne  of  his  love.  There  it  reigned, 
there  it  triumphed.  On  the  countenance  of 
the  crucified  Saviour  there  was  one  exfxessieii 
stronger  than  of  dying  agony,— the  expression 
of  calm,  meek,  unconquered,  boundless  love. 
I  repeat  it,  the  cross  alone  can  teach  us  the 
energy  and  grandeur  of  the  love  which  Christ 
came  to  impart.  There  we  see  its  illimitable* 
ness;  for  he  died  for  the  whole  world.  Then 
we  learn  its  inexhaustible  placability  ;  for  bt 
died  for  the  very  enemies  whose  hands  van 
reeking  with  his  blood.  There  we  le«n|  fts 
self-immolating  strength ;    for  he  re^gwd 
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pains  in  the  cause  of  our  race.  There  we 
learn  its  spiritual  elevation ;  for  he  died  not 
to  enrich  men  with  outward  and  worldly 
poods,  but  to  breathe  new  life,  health,  purity, 
into  the  soul.  There  we  leani  its  far-reaching 
aim  ;  for  he  died  to  give  immortality  of  hap- 
piness. There  we  learn  its  tenderness  and 
sympathy;  for  amidst  his  cares  for  the  world, 
his  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  and  love 
for  his  honoured  mother.  There,  in  a  word, 
we  learn  its  Divinity ;  for  he  suffered  through 
his  participation  of  the  spirit  and  his  devotion 
to  the  purposes  of  God,  through  unity  of 
heart  and  will  with  his  Heavenly  Father. 

it  is  one  of  our  chief  privileges  as  Chris- 
tians, that  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ  a  revelation 
of  perfect  love.  This  great  idea  comes  forth 
to  us  from  his  life  and  teaching,  as  a  distinct 
and  bright  reality.  To  understand  this  is  to 
understand  Christianity.  To  call  forth  in  us 
a  corresponding  energy  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion, is  the  mission  which  Christianity  has  to 
accomplish  on  the  earth. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  which  the  Christian  world  are  now 
waking  up  as  from  long  sleep,  and  which  is 
to  do  more  than  all  things  for  the  renovation 
of  the  world.  He  loved  individual  man. 
Before  bis  time  the  most  admired  form  of 
goodness  was  patriotism.  Men  loved  their 
country,  but  cared  nothing  for  their  fellow- 
creatures  beyond  the  limits  of  country,  and 
cared  little  for  the  individual  within  those 
Umits,  devoting  themselves  to  public  interests, 
and  especially  to  what  was  called  the  glory  of 
the  State.  The  legislator,  seeking  by  his 
institutions  to  exalt  his  country  above  its 
rivals,  and  the  warrior,  fastening  its  yoke  on 
its  foes  and  crowning  it  with  bloody  laurels, 
were  the  great  names  of  earlier  times.  Christ 
loved  man,  not  masses  of  men ;  loved  each 
and  all,  and  not  a  particular  country  and 
class.  The  human  being  was  dear  to  him 
for  his  own  sake,  not  for  the  spot  of  earth  on 
which  he  lived,  not  for  the  language  he  spoke, 
not  for  his  rank  in  life,  but  for  his  humanity, 
for  his  spiritual  nature,  for  the  image  of  God 
in  which  he  was  made.  Nothing  outward 
In  human  condition  engrossed  the  notice 
or  narrowed  the  sympathies  of  Jesus.  He 
looked  to  the  human  soul.  That  he  loved. 
That  divine  spark  he  desired  to  cherish,  no 
matter  where  it  dwelt,  no  matter  how  it  was 
dimmed.  He  loved  man  for  his  own  sake, 
and  all  men  without  exclusion  or  exception. 
His  ministry  was  not  confined  to  a  church, 
a  chosen  congregation.  On  the  Mount  he 
opened  his  mouSi  and  spake  to  the  promis- 
cuous multitude.  From  the  bosom  of  the 
lake  he  delivered  his  parables  to  the  throng 
which  lined  its  shores.  His  church  was 
nature,  the  unconfined  air  and  earth ;  and 
to  tratbs,  like   the   blessed    influences   of 


nature's  sunshine  and  rain,  fell  on  each  and 
all.  He  lived  in  the  highway,  the  street,  the 
places  of  concourse,  and  welcomed  the  eager 
crowds  which  gathered  round  him  from  every 
sphere  and  rank  of  life.  Nor  was  it  to  crowds 
that  his  sympathy  was  confined.  He  did 
not  need  a  multitude  to  excite  him.  The 
humblest  individual  drew  his  regards.  He 
took  the  little  child  into  his  arms  and  blessed 
it ;  he  heard  the  beggar  crying  to  him  by  the 
wayside  where  he  sat  for  alms;  and  in  the 
anguish  of  death  he  administered  consolation 
to  a  malefactor  expiring  at  his  side.  In  this 
shone  forth  the  divine  wisdom  as  well  as  love 
of  Jesus,  that  he  understood  the  worth  of  a 
human  being.  So  truly  did  he  comprehend 
it,  that,  as  I  think,  he  would  have  counted 
himself  repaid  for  all  his  teachings  and 
mighty  works,  for  all  his  toils,  and  sufferings, 
and  bitter  death,  by  the  redemption  of  a 
single  soul.  His  love  to  every  human  being 
surpassed  that  of  a  parent  to  an  only  child. 
Jesus  was  great  in  all  things,  but  in  nothing 
greater  than  in  his  comprehension  of  the 
worth  of  a  human  spirit.  Before  his  time  no 
one  dreamed  of  it.  The  many  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men  had 
been  trodden  under  foot.  History  had  been 
but  a  record  of  struggles  and  institutions 
which  breathed  nothing  so  strongly  as  con- 
tempt of  the  human  race. 

Jesus  was  the  first  philanthropist.  He 
brought  with  him  a  new  era,  the  era  of  philan- 
thropy; and  from  his  time  a  new  spirit  has 
moved  over  the  troubled  waters  of  society,  and 
will  move  until  it  has  brought  order  and  beauty 
out  of  darkness  and  confusion.  The  men 
whom  he  trained,  and  into  whom  he  had 
poured  most  largely  his  own  spirit,  wero 
signs,  proofs,  that  a  new  kingdom  had  come. 
They  consecrated  themselves  to  a  work  at 
that  time  without  precedent,  wholly  original, 
such  as  had  not  entered  human  thought. 
They  left  home,  possessions,  country;  went 
abroad  into  strange  lands ;  and  not  only  put 
life  in  peril,  but  laid  it  down,  to  spread  the 
truth  which  they  had  received  from  their 
Lord,  to  make  the  true  God,  even  the  Father, 
known  to  his  blinded  children,  to  make  the 
Saviour  known  to  the  sinner,  to  make  life  and 
immortality  known  to  the  dying,  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  human  soul.  We  read 
of  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  of  course.  The  thought  perhaps 
never  comes  to  us  that  they  entered  on  a 
sphere  of  action  until  that  time  wholly  un- 
explored; that  not  a  track  had  previously 
marked  their  path ;  that  the  great  conception 
which  inspired  them  of  converting  a  world, 
had  never  dawned  on  the  sublimest  intellect ; 
that  the  spiritual  love  for  every  human  being, 
which  carried  them  over  oceans  and  through 
deserts,  amid  scourgings  and  fastings,  and 
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imprisonments  and  death,  was  a  new  light 
from  heaven  breaking  out  on  earth,  a  new 
revelation  of  the  divinity  in  human  nature. 
Then  it  was  that  man  began  to  yeam  for  man 
with  a  godlike  love.  Then  a  new  voice  was 
heard  on  earth,  the  voice  of  prayer  for  the 
recovery,  pardon,  happiness  of  a  world.  It 
was  most  strange,  it  was  a  miracle  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  that  from  Judea,  the  most  exclusive, 
narrow  country  under  heaven,  which  hated 
and  scorned  all  other  nations,  and  shrank 
from  their  touch  as  pollution,  should  go  forth 
men  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood,  to  give  to  every  human  being, 
however  fallen  or  despised,  cv^suranccs  of 
God's  infinite  love,  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  nation  and  rank,  to  pour  out  their 
blood  like  water  in  the  work  of  diffusing  the 
spirit  of  universal  love.  Thus  mightily  did 
the  character  of  Jesus  act  on  the  spirits  of 
the  men  with  wnora  he  had  lived.  Since 
that  time  the  civilized  world  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  floods  of  barbarians,  and  ages 
of  darkness  have  passed.  But  some  rays  of 
this  divine  light  break  on  us  through  the 
thickest  darkness.  The  new  impulse  given 
by  Christianity  was  never  wholly  spent.  The 
rude  sculpture  of  the  dark  ages  represented 
Jesus  hanging  from  his  cross;  and  however 
this  image  was  abused  to  purposes  of  super- 
stition, it  still  spoke  to  men  of  a  pliilanthropy 
stronger  than  death,  which  felt  and  suffered 
for  every  human  being ;  and  a  softening, 
humanizing  virtue  went  from  it,  which  even 
the  barbarian  could  not  wholly  resist.  In 
our  own  times  the  character  of  Jesus  is 
exerting  more  conspicuously  its  true  and 
glorious  power.  We  have  indeed  little  cause 
for  boastmg.  The  great  features  of  society 
are  still  hard  and  selfish,  'the  worth  of  a 
human  bein|f  is  a  mystery  still  hid  from  an 
immense  majority,  and  the  most  enlightened 
among  us  have  not  looked  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  this  great  truth.  Still  there  is  at  this 
moment  an  interest  in  human  nature,  a  sym- 
pathy with  human  suffering,  a  sensibility  to 
the  abuses  and  evils  which  deform  society,  a 
faith  in  man's  capacity  of  progress,  a  desire 
of  human  progress,  a  desire  to  cany  to  every 
human  being  the  means  of  rising  to  a  better 
condition  and  a  higher  virtue,  such  as  has 
never  been  witnessed  before.  Amidst  the 
mercenariness  which  would  degrade  men  into 
tools,  and  the  ambition  which  would  tread 
them  down  in  its  march  towards  power,  there 
is  still  a  respect  for  man  as  man,  a  recog- 
nition of  his  rights,  a  thirst  for  his  elevation, 
which  s  the  surest  proof  of  a  higher  compre- 
hension of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  surest  augury 
of  a  happier  state  of  human  affairs.  Huma- 
nity and  justice  are  ciying  out  in  more  and 
more  piercing  tones  for  the  suffering,  the 


enslaved,  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  prisonet; 
the  orphan,  the  long-neglected  seaman,  the 
benighted  heathen.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to 
new  institutions  for  humanity,  for  these  arc 
not  the  most  unambiguous  proofs  of  progress. 
We  see  in  the  common  consciousness  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  general  feelings  of  individuals, 
traces  of  a  more  generous  recognition  of  what 
man  owes  to  man.  The  glare  of  outward 
distinction  is  somewhat  dimmed.  The  pre- 
judices of  caste  and  rank  are  abated.  A  man 
is  seen  to  be  worth  more  than  his  wardrobe 
or  his  title.  It  begins  to  be  tmderstood  that 
a  Christian  is  to  be  a  philanthropist,  and 
that,  in  truth,  the  essence  of  Chribtianity  is  a 
spirit  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  mankind. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  to  ray 
mind  at  the  present  moment  by  an  event 
in  this  vicinity  which  has  drawn  little  atten- 
tion, but  which  I  could  not,  without  sdLf- 
reproach,  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.  Within 
a  few  days,  a  grei^t  and  good  man,  a  sin- 
gular example  of  the  philanthropy  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  breathe  into  the  world, 
has  been  taken  away ;  and  as  it  was  my  hap- 
piness to  know  him  more  intimately  than 
most  among  us,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  to 
bear  a  testimony  to  his  rare  goodness,  and  to 
hold  up  his  example  as  a  manifestation  of 
what  Christianity  can  accomplish  in  the 
human  mind.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  Noah 
Worcester,  who  has  been  justly  called  the 
Apostle  of  Peace,  who  finished  his  course 
at  Brighton  during  the  last  week.  His  great 
age — lor  he  was  almost  eighty — and  the  long 
and  entire  seclusion  to  which  debility  had 
compelled  him,  have  probably  made  his 
name  a  strange  one  to  some  who  hear  me. 
In  truth,  it  is  common  in  the  present  age  for 
eminent  men  to  be  forgotten  during  their 
lives,  if  their  lives  are  much  prolonged.  So- 
ciety is  now  a  quick-shifting  pageant.  New 
actors  hurry  the  old  ones  from  the  stage. 
The  former  stability  of  things  is  strikingly 
impaired.  The  authority  which  gathered 
round  the  aged  has  declined.  The  young 
seize  impatiently  the  prizes  of  life.  The 
hurried,  busthng,  tumultuous^  feverish  'Pre- 
sent swallows  up  men's  thoughts,  so  that  he 
who  retires  from  acdve  pursuits  is  as  little 
known  to  the  rising  generation  as  if  he  were 
dead.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  Dr. 
Worcester  was  so  far  forgotten  by  his  con- 
temporaries. But  the  future  will  redress  the 
wrongs  of  the  present ;  and  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  history  will  guard  more  and  more 
sacredly  the  memories  of  men  who  have  ad- 
vanced before  their  age,  and  devoted  therosdvcs 
to  great  but  neglected  interests  of  humam^. 

Dr.  Worcester's  efforts  in  relation  to  war^ 
or  in  the  cause  of  peace,  made  him  emioeg^ 
a  public  man,  and  constitute  his  chief  4it|^ 
to  public  consideration ;  a»l  these  wei^-HQl 
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founded  on  apcidental  circumstances  or  foreign 
influences,  but  wliolly  on  the  strong  and  pecu- 
liar tendencies  of  his  mind.  He  was  distin- 
guished above  all  whom  I  have  known,  by  his 
comprehension  and  deep  feeling  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity ;  by  the  sympathy  with  which 
he  seized  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
manifestation  of  Perfect  Love ;  by  the  honour 
In  which  he  held  the  mild,  humble,  forgiving, 
disinterested  virtues  of  our  religion.  This 
distinguishing  trait  of  his  mind  was  embodied 
and  brought  out  in  his  whole  hfc  and  conduct. 
He  especially  expressed  it  in  his  labours  for 
the  promotion  of  Universal  Peace  on  the 
earth.  He  was  struck,  as  no  other  man 
within  my  acquaintance  has  been,  with  the 
monstrous  incongruity  between  the  spirjt  of 
Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  com- 
munities; between  Christ's  teaching  of  peace, 
mercy,  forgiveness,  and  the  wars  which  divide 
and  desolate  the  church  and  the  world.  Every 
man  has  particular  impressions  which  rule 
over  and  gxv^  a  hue  to  his  mind.  Every  man 
\s  struck  by  some  evils  rather  than  others. 
The  excellent  individual  of  whom  I  speak  was 
shocked,  heart-smilten,  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  seeing  that  man  hates  man,  that  man 
destroys  his  brother,  that  man  has  drenched 
the  earth  witn  his  brother's  blood,  that  man, 
in  his  insanity,  has  crowned  the  murderer  of 
his  race  with  the  highest  honours ;  and,  still 
worse,  that  Christian  hates  Christian,  that 
church  wars  against  church,  that  differences  of 
forms  and  opinions  array  against  each  other 
those  whom  Christ  died  to  join  together  in 
closest  brotherhood,  and  that  Christian  zeal 
is  spent  in  building  up  sects,  rather  than  in 
spreading  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  enlarging 
and  binding  together  the  universal  church. 
The  great  evil  on  which  his  mind  and  heart 
fixed,  was  War,  Discord,  Intolerance,  the 
substitution  of  force  for  Reason  and  Love. 
To  spread  peace  on  earth  became  the  object 
of  his  life.  Under  this  impulse  he  gave  birth 
and  impulse  to  Peace  Societies.  This  new 
movement  is  to  be  traced  to  him  above  all 
other  men ;  and  his  name,  I  doubt  not,  will 
be  handed  down  to  future  time  with  increasing 
veneration  as  the  "  Friend  of  Peace,"  as 
ha%TTig  given  new  force  to  the  principles  which 
are  gradually  to  abate  the  horrors,  and  ulti- 
mately extinguish  the  spirit,  of  war. 

The  history  of  the  good  man,  as  far  as  I 
have  learned  it,  is  singularly  instructive  and 
encouraging.  He  was  self-taught,  self-formed. 
He  >A'as  bom  in  narrow  circumstances,  and, 
to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  a  laborious 
iiarraer,  not  only  deprived  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, but  of  the  advantages  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  a  more  prosperous  family.  An 
early  marriage  brought  on  him  the  cares  of 
4  growing  family.  Still  he  found,  or  rather 
ma4c«  time  for  sufhcient  improvements  to 


introduce  him  into  the  ministry  before  his 
thirtieth  year.  He  was  first  settled  in  a  parish 
too  poor  to  give  him  even  a  scanty  support ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  fann,  on 
whicli  he  toiled  by  day,  whilst  in  the  evening 
he  was  often  obliged  to  use  a  mechanical  art 
for  the  benefit  of  his  familv.  He  made  their 
shoes  ;  an  occupation  of  wnich  Coleridge  has 
somewhere  remarked,  that  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  greater  number  of  eminent  men 
than  any  other  trade.  By  the  side  of  his 
work-bench  he  kept  ink  and  paper,  that  he 
might  write  down  the  interesting  ihoucfhts 
which  he  traced  out,  or  which  rushed  on  him 
amidst  his  humble  labours.  I  take  pleasure 
in  stating  this  part  of  his  history.  The  pre- 
judice against  manual  labour,  as  inconsistent 
with  personal  dignity  is  one  of  the  most  ir- 
rational and  pernicious,  especially  in  a  free 
country.  It  shows  how  little  we  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  how  deeply 
we  are  tainted  with  the  narrow  maxims  of  the 
old  aristocracies  of  Europe.  Here  was  a  man 
uniting  great  intellectual  improvement  with 
refinement  of  manners,  who  had  been  trained 
under  unusual  severity  of  toil.  This  country 
has  lost  much  physical  and  moral  strength, 
and  its  prosperity  is  at  this  moment  depressed 
bv  the  common  propensity  to  forsake  the 
plough  for  less  manly  pursuits,  which  are 
thought,  however,  to  promise  greater  dignity 
as  well  as  ease. 

His  first  book  was  a  series  of  letters  to  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  in  this  he  gave  promise 
of  the  direction  which  the  efforts  of  his  fife 
were  to  assume.  The  great  object  of  these 
letters  was,  not  to  settle  the  controversies 
about  baptism,  about  the  -mode  of  adminis- 
tering it,  whether  by  immersion  or  sprinkhng, 
or  about  the  proper  subjects  of  it,  whether 
children  or  adults  alone.'  His  aim  was  to 
show  that  these  were  inferior  questions,  that 
differences  about  these  ought  not  to  divide 
Christians,  that  the  "close  communion,"  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  Baptists,  was  inconsistent 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  that 
this  obstruction  to  Christian  unity  ought  to  be 
removed. 

His  next  publication  was  what  brought  him 
into  notice,  and  gave  him  an  important  place 
in  our  theological  history.  It  was  a  publication 
on  the  Trinity  ;  and  what  is  worthy  of  remark, 
it  preceded  the  animated  controversy  on  that 
point  which  a  few  years  after  agitated  this 
city  and  common weiUth.  The  mind  of  Dr. 
Worcester  was  turned  to  this  tppig  not  by 
foreign  impulses,  but  by  its  own  workings. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  sect, 
that  is,  as  a  Calvinist.  His  first  doubts  as  to 
the  Trinity  arose  from  the  confusion,  the  per- 
plexity, into  which  his  mind  was  thrown  by 
this  doctrine  in  his  acts  of  devotion.  To 
worship  three  persons  as  one  and  the  some 
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God,  as  one  and  the  same  being,  seemed  to 
him  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  He  accordingly 
resolved  to-  read  and  examine  the  Scriptures 
from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  true  doctrine  respecting  God, 
and  the  true  rank  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  views 
at  which  he  arrived  were  so  different  from 
what  prevailed  around  him,  and  some  of  them 
so  peculiar,  that  he  communicated  them  to  the 
pubUc  under  the  rather  quaint  title  of  "  Bible 
News  relating  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit."  His  great  aim  was  to  prove  that  the 
Supreme  God  was  one  person,  even  the 
Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the 
Supreme  God,  but  his  Son  in  a  strict  and 
peculiar  sense.  This  idea  of  "the  pecuUar 
and  natural  sonship"  of  Christ,  by  which  he 
meant  that  Jesus  was  derived  from  the  very 
substance  of  the  Father,  had  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  his  mind,  and  he  insisted  on  it  with 
as  much  confidence  as  was  consistent  with  his 
deep  sense  of  fallibility.  But,  as  might  be 
expected  in  so  wise  and  spiritual  a  man,  it 
faded  more  and  more  from  his  mind,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
assimilated  to  the  true  glory  of  his  Master. 
In  one  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  change  of  views  in 
this  particular,  and  without  disclaiming  ex- 
pressly the  doctrine  which  had  formerly 
seemed  so  precious,  he  informs  us  that  it  had 
lost  its  importance  in  his  sight.  The  moral, 
spiritual  dignity  of  Christ  had  risen  on  his 
mind  in  such  splendour  as  to  dim  his  old  idea  of 
"natural  sonship."  In  one  place  he  affirms, 
"  I  do  not  recollectan  instance  [  in  theScriptures] 
in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  loved,  honoured, 
or  praised,  on  any  other  ground  than  his  Moral 
dignity."  This  moral  greatness  he  declares 
to  be  the  highest  with  which  Jesus  was  clothed, 
and  expresses  his  conviction,  "that  the  con- 
troversies of  Christians  about  his  natural  dig- 
nity had  tended  very  little  to  the  honour  of 
their  Master,  or  to  their  outi  advantage." 
The  manuscript  to  which  I  refer  was  written 
after  his  seventieth  year,  and  is  very  illustra- 
tive of  his  character.  It  shows  that  his  love 
of  truth  wa?  stronger  than  the  tenacity  with 
which  age  commonly  clings  to  old  ideas.  It 
shows  him  superior  to  the  theory  which  more 
than  any  other  he  had  considered  his  own, 
and  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  very  laborious 
study.  It  shows  how  strongly  he  felt  that 
progress  was  the  law  and  end  of  his  being, 
and  how  he  continued  to  make  progress  to  the 
last  hour.  The  work  called  "Bible  News" 
drew  much  attention,  and  converted  not  a  few 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  unity  of  God. 
Its  calm,  benignant  spirit  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  disarming  prejudice  and  unkindness. 
He  found,  however,  that  his  defection  from 
his  original  faith  had  exposed  bim  to  much 
suspickm  and  reproach ;  and  he  became  at 


length  so  painfully  impressed  with  the  mtole* 
ranee  which  his  work  had  excited,  that  b« 
published  another  shorter  work,  called  "  Let- 
ters to  Trinitarians,"  a  work  breathing  the 
veryspirit  of  Jesus,  and  intended  to  teach  that 
diversities  of  opinion  on  subjects  the  most 
mysterious  and  perplexing  ought  not  to  sever 
friends,  to  dissolve  the  Christian  tie,  to  di\*ide 
the  church,  to  fasten  on  the  dissenter  from  the 
common  faith  the  charge  of  heresy,  to  array 
the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  hostile 
bands.  These  works  obtained  such  favour, 
that  he  was  sohcited  to  leave  the  obscure  town 
in  which  he  ministered,  and  to  take  charge, 
in  this  place,  of  a  periodical  culled  at  first  the 
Christian  Disciple,  and'ijow  better  known  as 
the  Christian  Examiner.  At  that  time  (about 
twenty-five  years  ago)  I  first  saw  him.  Long 
and  severe  toil,  and  a  most  painful  disease, 
had  left  their  traces  on  his  once  athletic  frame : 
but  his  countenance  beamed  with  a  benignity 
which  at  once  attracted  confidence  and  afiec- 
tion.  For  several  years  he  consulted  me 
habitually  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  which 
he  edited.  I  recollect  with  admiration  the 
gentleness,  humility,  and  sweetness  of  temper 
with  which  he  endured  freedoms,  corrections, 
retrenchments,  some  of  which  I  feel  now  to 
have  been  unwarranted,  and  which  no  other 
man  would  so  kindly  have  borne.  This  work 
was  commenced  very  much  for  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions, but  his  spirit  could  not  brook  such 
limitations,  and  he  used  its  pages  more  and 
more  for  the  dissemination  of  his  prindples  of 
philanthropy  and  peace.  At  length  he  gave 
these  principles  to  the  world  in  a  form  whidi 
did  much  to  decide  his  future  career.  He 
published  a  pamphlet,  called  "A  Solemn 
Review  of  the  Custom  of  War."  It  bore  no 
name,  and  appeared  without  recommendation, 
but  it  immediately  seized  on  attention.  It 
was  read  by  multitudes  in  this  countrv.  then 
published  in  England,  and  translated,  as  I 
have  heard,  into  several  languages  of  Europe. 
Such  was  the  impression  made  by  this  work, 
that  a  new  association,  called  the  Peatie 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  was  instituted  in 
this  place.  I  well  recollect  the  day  ot  its 
formation  in  yonder  house,  then  the  par- 
sonage of  this  parish;  and  if  there  was  a 
happy  man  that  day  on  earth,  it  ^-as  the 
founder  of  this  institution.  Tliis  society  gave 
birth  to  all  the  kindred  ones  in  this  country,  and 
its  influence  was  felt  abroad.  Dr.  Worcester 
assumed  the  charge  of  its  periodical,  and 
devoted  himself  for  years  to  this  cause,  with 
unabating  faith  and  zeal;  and  it  may  be 
doubled  whether  any  man  who  cs\*er  lived 
contributed  more  than  he  to  ^read  justseo- 
timents  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  to  hoRMn 
the  era  of  universal  peace.  He  be^^iA  lib 
efforts  in  the  darkest  day,  when  the  yI  ' 
civilized  world  was  shaken  by  conflict;  \ 
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threatened  with  military  despotism.  He  lived  On  the  subject  of  war,  Dr.  Worcester 
to  see  more  than  twenty  vears  of  general  adopted  opinions  which  are  thought  by  some 
peace,  and  to  see  through  these  years  a  mul-  to  be  extreme.  He  interpreted  literally  the 
tiplication  of  national  ties,  an  extension  of  precept,  Resist  not  e\il ;  and  he  believed  that 
commercial-  communications,  an  establish-  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  would  find 
ment  of  new  connections  between  Christians  safety,  as  well  as  "fulfil  righteousness,"  in 
and  learned  men  through  the  world,  and  a  yielding  it  literal  obedience.  One  of  the 
growing  reciprocity  of  friendly  and  beneficent  most  striking  traits  of  his  character  was  his 
infltience  among  different  States,  all  giving  confidence  in  the  power  of  love,  I  might  say 
aid  to  the  principles  of  peace,  and  encourag-  in  its  omnipotence.  He  believed  that  the 
ing  hopes  which  a  century  ago  would  have  surest  way  to  subdue  a  foe  was  to  become  his 
been  deemed  insane.  friend ;  that  a  true  benevolence  was  a  surer 
The  abolition  of  war,  to  which  this  good  defence  than  swords,  or  artillery,  or  walls  of 
man  devoted  himself,  is  no  longer  to  be  set  adamant  He  believed  that  no  mightier  roan 
down  as  a  creation  of  fancy,  a  dream  of  ever  trod  the  soil  of  America  than  William 
enthusiastic  philanthropy.  War  rests  on  Penn,  when  entering  the  wilderness  unarmed, 
opinion;  and  opinion  is  more  and  more  and  stretching  out  to  the  savage  a  hand  which 
withdrawing  its  support.  War  rests  on  con-  refused  all  earthly  weapons,  in  token  of 
tempt  of  human  nature;  on  the  long,  mourn-  brotherhood  and  peace.  There  was  some- 
fiil  habit  of  regarding  the  mass  of  human  thing  grand  in  the  calm  confidence  with  which 
beings  as  machines,  or  as  animals  having  no  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  superiority 
higher  use  than  to  be  shot  at  and  murdered  of  moral  to  physical  force.  Armies,  fiery 
for  the  glory  of  a  chief,  for  the  seating  of  this  passions,  quick  resentments,  and  the  spirit  of 
or  that  family  on  a  throne,  for  the  petty  inte-  vengeance,  miscalled  honour,  seemed  to  him 
rests  or  selfish  rivalries  which  have  inflamed  weak,  low  instruments,  inviting,  and  often  has- 
States  to  conflict.  Let  the  worth  of  a  human  tening,  the  ruin  which  they  are  used  to  avert, 
being  be  felt;  let  the  mass  of  a  people  be  Many  will  think  him  in  error;  but  if  so,  it 
elevated  ;  let  it  be  understood  that  a  man  was  a  grand  thought  which  led  him  astray, 
was  made  to  enjoy  inalienable  rights,  to  im-  At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
prove  lofty  powers,  to  secure  a  vast  happi-  discharged  his  mission  as  a  preacher  of  peace, 
ness  ;  and  a  main  pillar  of  war  will  fall.  And  and  resigned  his  oflfice  as  Secretary  to  the 
Ss  it  not  plain  that  these  views  are  taking  place  Society,  to  which  he  had  given  the  strength 
of  the  contempt  in  which  man  has  so  long  of  many  years.  He  did  not,  however,  retire 
been  held  ?  War  finds  another  support  in  to  unfruitful  repose.  Bodily  infirmity  had 
the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  a  narrow  increased,  so  that  he  was  very  much  confined 
patriotisro.  Let  the  great  Christian  principle  to  his  house ;  but  he  returned  with  real  to  the 
of  human  brotherhood  be  comprehended,  let  studies  of  his  early  life,  and  produced  two 
the  Christian  spirit  of  universal  love  gain  theological  works,  one  on  the  Atonement, 
gromid,  and  just  so  fast  the  custom  of  war,  the  other  on  Human  Depravity,  or  the  moral 
so  long  the  pride  of  men,  will  become  their  state  of  man  by  nature,  which  I  regard  as 
abhorrence  and  execration.  It  is  encouraging  among  the  most  useful  books  on  these  long- 
to  see  how  outward  events  are  concurring  agitated  subjects.  These  writings,  particu- 
wilh  the  influences  of  Christianity  in  pro-  larly  the  last,  have  failed  of  the  popularity 
tnoting  peace;  how  an  exclusive  nationality  which  they  merit  in  consequence  of  a  defect 
is  3riekling  to  growing  intercourse;  how  dif-  of  style,  which  may  be  traced  to  his  defective 
ferent  aations.  by  mutual  visits,  by  the  inter-  education,  and  which  naturally  increased  with 
change  of  thoughts  and  products,  by  study-  years.  I  refer  to  his  diffuseness— to  his 
ing  one  another  s  language  and  literature,  by  inability  to  condense  his  thoughts.  His 
tmioa  of  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  writings,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  merits 
humanity,  are  growing  up  to  the  conscious-  of  style.  They  are  simple  and  clear.  They 
ness  of  belonging  to  one  great  family.  Every  abound  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  ingenious 
railroad,  connecting  distant  regions,  may  be  illustration,  and  they  have  often  the  charm 
ifegarded  as  acccmiplishing  a  ministry  of  which  original  thinking  always  gives  to  com- 
peAoe.  Every  year  which  passes  without  war,  position.  He  was  truly  an  original  writer, 
by  interweaving  more  various  ties  of  interest  not  in  the  sense  of  making  great  discoveries, 
aad  friendship,  is  a  pledge  of  coming  years  but  in  the  sense  of  writmg  from  his  own 
of  peace.  The  prophetic  faith  with  which  mind,  and  not  from  books  or  tradition.  What 
Dr.  Worcester,  in  the  midst  of  universal  war,  he  wrote  had,  perhaps,  been  written  before ; 
looked  forward  to  a  happier  era,  and  which  but  in  consequence  of  his  limited  reading  it 
was  smiled  at  as  enthusiasm,  or  credulity,  has  was  new  to  himself,  and  came  to  him  with 
already  received  a  sanction  beyond  his  fondest  the  freshness  of  discovery.  Sometimes  great 
ho^.  by  the  wonderful  progress  of  human  thoughts  flashed  on  his  mind  as  if  they  had 
ailairs.  been  inspirations;  and  in  writing  his  last 
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book,  he  seems  to  have  felt  as  if  some  extra- 
ordinary light  had  been  imparted  from  above. 
After  his  seventy-fiflh  year  he  ceased  to  write 
books,  but  his  mind  lost  nothing  of  its 
activity.  He  was  so  enfeebled  by  a  dis- 
tressing disease,  that  he  could  converse  but 
for  a  few  moments  at  a  time  ;  yet  he  entered 
into  all  the  great  movements  of  the  age  witb 
an  interest  distinguished  from  the  fervour  of 
youth  only  by  its  mildness  and  its  serene  tnist. 
The  attempts  made  in  some  of  our  cities  to 
propagate  atlicistical  principles  gave  him 
much  concern;  und  he  applied  himself  to 
fresh  inquiries  into  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  hoping  to  turn  his 
labours  to  the  account  of  his  erring  fellow- 
creatures.  With  this  view,  he  entered  on  the 
study  of  nature  as  a  glorious  testimony  to  its 
almighty  Author.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delist  which  illumined  his  countenance  a 
short  time  ago,  as  he  told  me  that  he  had 
just  been  reading  the  history  of  the  coral,  the 
insect  which  raises  islands  in  the  sea.  ' '  How 
wonderfully,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  God's  pro- 
vidence revealed  in  these  little  creatures  I  " 
The  last  subject  to  which  he  devoted  his 
thoughts  was  slavery.  His  mild  spirit  could 
never  reconcile  itself  to  the  methods  in  which 
this  evil  is  often  assailed ;  but  the  greatness 
of  the  evil  he  deeply  felt,  and  he  left  several 
essays  on  this  as  on  the  preceding  subject, 
which,  if  they  shall  be  found  unfit  for  publi- 
cation, will  still  bear  witness  to  the  intense, 
unfaltering  interest  with  which  he  bound  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  a  good  man,  who  lived  and  died  the  lover 
of  his  kind,  and  the  admiration  of  his  friends. 
Two  views  of  him  particularly  impressed  me. 
Tlie  first  was  the  unity,  the  harmony  of  his 
character.  He  had  no  jarring  elements.  His 
whole  nature  had  been  blended  and  melted 
into  one  strong,  serene  love.  His  mission 
was  to  preach  peace,  and  he  preached  it  not 
on  set  occasions,  or  by  separate  efforts,  but 
in  his  whole  life.  It  Drealhed  in  his  tones. 
It  beamed  from  his  venerable  countenance. 
He  carried  it  where  it  is  ^ast  apt  to  be  found, 
into  the  religious  controversies  which  ragej 
around  him  with  great  vehemence,  but  which 
never  excited  him  to  a  word  of  anger  or  in- 
tolerance. All  my  impressions  of  him  are 
harmonious.  I  recollect  no  discord  in  his 
bciiuiiful  Ufe.  And  this  serenity  was  not  the 
result  of  torpidness  or  lameness  ;  for  his 
whole  li&  was  a  conflict  with  wliat  he  thought 
error.  He  made  no  compromise  with  the 
world,  and  yet  he  loved  it  as  deeply  and  con- 
stantly as  if  it  had  responded  in  shouts  to  all 
his  views  and  feelings. 


The  next  great  impression  which  I  re- 
ceived from  him  was  that  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  mind  to  its  own  happiness,  or  of  its 
independence  on  outward  things.  He  was 
for  years  debilitated,  and  often  a  great 
sufferer ;  and  his  circumstances  were  very 
narrow,  compelling  hira  to  so  strict  an 
economy  that  he  was  sometimes  represented, 
though  falsely,  as  wanting  the  common  com- 
forts of  life.  In  this  tried  and  narrow  con- 
dition he  was  among  the  most  contented  of 
men.  He  spoke  of  his  old.age  as  among  the 
happiest  portions,  if  not  the  very  happiest, 
in  his  life.  In  conversation  his  religion  mani- 
fested itself  in  gratitude  more  frequently  than 
in  any  other  form.  When  I  have  vii^ited  liiin 
in  his  last  years,  and  looked  on  his  ^rene 
countenance,  and  heard  his  cheerful  voices 
and  seen  the  youthful  earnestness  with  which 
he  was  reading  a  variety  of  books,  andMudy- 
ing  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  1  have 
felt  how  Tittle  of  this  putward  world  is  needed 
to  our  happiness.  I  have  felt  the  greatness 
of  the  human  spirit,  which  could  create  tQ 
itself  such  joy  from  its  own  resources.  I 
have  felt  the  folly,  the  insanity,  of  that  pre- 
vailing worldliness  which,  in  accumulating 
outward  ^ood,  neglects  tlie  imperishable  soul* 
On  leavm|:  his  house  and  turning  ray  face 
towards  this  city,  I  have  said  to  myself,  how 
much  richer  is  this  poor  man  than  the  richest 
who  dwell  yonder  I  I  have  been  ashamed  of 
my  own  dependence  on  outward  good.  lam 
always  happy  to  express  my  obbgatioos  to 
the  benefactors  of  my  mind ;  and  I  owe  it  to 
Dr.  Worcester  to  say  that  my  acquaintance 
with  him  gave  me  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  dignity  of 
a  man. 

And  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He  has 
gone  to  that  world  of  which  he  carried  ia 
his  own  breast  so  rich  an  earnest  and  pledge* 
to  a  world  of  Peace.  He  has  gone  lo  Jesus 
Christ,  whpse  spirit  he  &o  deeply  compre- 
hended and  so  freely  imbibed ;  and  to  God, 
whose  universal,  all-suffering,  all-embracing 
love  he  adored,  and  in  a  humbde  measure 
made  manifest  in  his  own  life.  But  be  is  not 
wholly  gone;  not  gone  in  heart,  for  I  am  sure 
that  a  better  world  has  heightened,  nctf  ex* 
tinguished,  his  affection  for  his  race;  and 
not  |rone  in  influence,  for  his  thoughts  remain 
in  his  works,  and  his  memory  is  laid  up  as  ^ 
sacred  treasure  in  many  minds.  A  spirit  so 
beautiful  ought  to  multiply  itself  in  those  to 
whom  it  is  made  knowiL  May  we  all  bo 
incited  by  it  to  a  more  grateful,  dieerfol  loyv 
of  God,  ahd  a  serener,  gentler,  nobkr  loveflf 
our  fellow-creatures  1 
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A  DISCOURSE    OCCASIONED    BY  THE  DEATH   OF 
THE  kEV.  bR.  FOLLfeN. 


[On  the  13th  of  January,  1840,  the  steamt)oat  Lexington  was  bumed  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  about  fifQr  miles  from  New  York.  Of  the  crew  ajid  passengers  only  four  escaped. 
Among  the  lost  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Follen,  LL.D.  These. circumstances  gave  occasion 
to  the  following  discourse,  which  was  deferred  until  all  hope  of  the  escape  of  Dr.  Follen 
was  taken  away.] 

co^^S;  ^"oTc^JS.^  Z^:^^'^^  thread  wlndipe  now  and  th(;n  through  awarp 

souls  10  him  in  well-doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator."  Of  dazzling  bnglltrleSS  ;  bUt,  IS  intCTWOven  with 

These    words  suggest    a  great  variety   of  the  whole  texture.    Not  that  sufieijng  exceeds 

thoughts,  and  might  furnish  topics  for  many  enjoyment ;  not  that  life,  if  viewed  simply  in 

discourses.     1  abk  now  your  attention  to  the  reference  to  pleasure,  is   not  a  great  good, 

ckiuse   in  which  we  read  of  "  them    that  But  to  every  man  it  Is  a  struggle.    It  has 

suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,"  or  by  heavy  burdens,  deep  wounds  for  each;  and 

divine  ordination.     I  wish  to  speak  of  the  this  1  state,  that  we  may  all  of  us  understand 

sufferings  of  Hfe  in  general,  of  their  greatness  ;  that  suffering  is  not  accidental,  but  designed 

of  their  being  ordained  or  intended  by  God,  for  us,  that  it  enters  into  Gods  purpose,  that 

and  of  their  consistency  with  his  goodness ;  it  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and  that  we  know 

and  I  shall  close  with  reflections  suggested  by  nothing  of  life  till  we  comprehend  its  uses, 

the  particular  suffering  which  we  have  recently  and  have  learned  how  to  accomplish  them, 

been  called  to  deplore.  God   intends  that  we  shall  suffer.      It  b 

Suffering  fills  a  large  place  in  the  present  sometimes  said  that  He  has  created  nothing 

system.     It  is  not  an  accident,  an  exception  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pain,  but  that  every 

to  the  course  of  nature,  a  "strange  work"  contrivance  in  the  system  has  good  for  its 

exciting  wonder  as  a  prodigy,  but  it  enters  object.     The  teeth  are  made  to  prepare  food 

into  every  life,  and,   may  1   not  say,  enters  for  digestion,  not  to  ache ;  the  lungs,  to  inhale 

largely  into  every  life?    iJndoubtedly,  a  great  the  refreshing  air,  not  to  ripen  tiie  seeds  of 

amount  of  sufTering  may  be  traced  to  human  consumption.   All  this  is  true,  and  a  beautiful 

ignorance  and  guilt ;  and  this  will  gradually  illustration  of  kind  purpose  in  the  Creator, 

disappear,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  But  it  is  also  true  that  every  organ  of  the 

truth  and  virtue.     Still,  under  the  imperfec-  body,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  its 

tions  which  seem  inseparable  from  this  first  structu.e,  and  its  susceptibility  of  influences 

stage  of  our    being,   a   great  amount   will  from  abroad,  becomes  an  inlet  of  acute  pain, 

remain.        Youth     is     slow    to     see    this.  It  is  a  remarkable  fiict  that  we  know  the 

Youth,     unable    to    svmpathize    with    and  jnward  o^ans  chiefly  by  the  pain  they  have 

appreciate  sorrows   which  it   has  not   felt,  given.     The  science  of  anatomy  has  grown 

and    throwing    the  hght  of  its  own  native  almost  wholly  out  of  the  exposure  of  the  frame 

joyousiiess  over  the  future,  dreams  sometimes  to  suffering;  and  what  an  amount  of  suffering 

of  a  paradise  on  earth.     But  how  soon  does  springs  from  this  source?   A  single  ner\e  may 

it  find  that  blighting  changes,  solemn  events,  thrill  us  with  agony.     Sleep,  food,  friends, 

break  in  sternly,  irresistibly  on  its  path  I  And  books,  all  may  be  robbed  of  their  power  to 

even  when  the  outward  life  is  smooth  and  interest,  by  the  irritation  of  a  hltle  bunch  of 

prosperous,    how  soon    does    it    find   in  its  fibres,  which  the  naked  eye  can  hardly  trace. 

vehement    affections,   its    unrequited  friend-  Afterthestudy  of  ages,  the  science  of  medicine 

ships,    its   wounded    pride,    its    unappeascd  has  not  completed  the  catalogiic  of  diseases  ; 

thirst  for  happiness,  fountains  of  bitterer  grief  and  how  httle  can  its  ministrations  avert  their 

than  comes  from  abroad !      Sometimes  the  progress,    or    mitigate    their    pains  I       Un- 

rehgious    inan,   with    good    intentions,    but  doubtcdly  this  class  of  pains  may  be  much 

wanting  wisdom  and  strength,  tries  to  palliate  diminished  by  a  wise  self-restraint ;  but  the 

the  evils  of  Ufe,  to  cover  its  dark  features,  to  body,  inheriting  disease  from  a  long  line  of 

exa^erate   its  transient  pleasures,   for    the  ancestors,  and  brought  into  conflicts  with  the 

purpose  of  sheltering  God's  goodness  from  mighty  elenaents  around  it,  must  still  be  the 

reproach.      But  this  will  not    avail.      The  seat  of  mucli  sufl'ering.   These  elements,  how 

truth  cannot  be  hidden.     Life  is  laid  open  to  grand,  how  [expressive  of  God's  majesty  and 

every  eye,  as  well  as  known  by  each  man's  goodness  ;  yUt  now  fearful  1    What  avails  the 

experience;    and  we  do  and  must  see  that  strength  of  ^e  body  against  thunders,  whirl- 

sufiering,  deep  suffering,  is  one  of  the  chief  winds,  fierca  waves,  and  fiercer  flames,  against 

elements  in  our  lot.     It  is  not  a  slender,  diuk  "the  pesliljcncc  which  walketh  in  darkness," 
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or  the  silent  exhalation  which  wasteth  at  noon- 
day !  Thus,  pain  comes  from  God's  provisions 
for  the  animal  frame :  and  how  much  comes 
from  the  spirit,  and  from  the  very  powers  and 
affections  which  make  the  glory  of  our  nature  I 
Our  reason,  how  is  it  darkened  by  prejudice 
instilled  in  early  years ;  how  often  is  it  called  to 
decide  amidst  co^icting  and  nearly  balanced 
arguments;  how  often  does  its  light  fail,  in 
the  most  critical  moments  of  life  !  How  do 
we  suflfer  from  wrong  judgments  which  we 
had  no  means  to  correct !  How  often  does 
this  high  power  sympathiie  with  the  suffering 
body,  and,  under  nervous  disease,  sometimes 
undergo  total  eclipse !  Then  our  Love,  the 
principle  with  thirsts,  biuns  for  companionship, 
sympathy,  confidence,  how  often  is  it  repelled 
by  coldness,  or  wounded  by  nep^lect,  or  tortured 
by  inconstancy !  Sometimes  its  faith  in  virtue 
is  shaken  by  the  turpitude  of  those  to  whom 
it  has  given  its  trust.  And  when  true  love  finds 
true  requital,  the  uncertainty  of  life  mixes 
trembling  with  its  joy,  and  bereavement  turns 
it  into  anguish.  There  are  still  deeper  pains, 
those  of  the  conscience,  especially  when  it 
wakes  from  long  sleep,  when  it  is  startled  by 
new  revelations  of  slighted  duties,  of  irre- 
parable wrongs  to  man,  of  base  unfaithfulness 
to  God !  The  conscience !  what  misgivings, 
apprehensions,  and  piercing  self-rebuke  accom- 
pany its  ministry,  when  it  first  enters  on  earnest 
warfare  with  temptation  and  passion  !  Thus, 
suffering  comes  to  us  through  and  from 
our  whole  nature.  It  cannot  be  winked  out 
of  sight.  It  cannot  be  thrust  into  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  picture  of  human  life. 
It  is  the  chief  burden  of  history.  It  is  the 
solemn  theme  of  one  of  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  literature,  the  tragic  drama.  It  gives 
to  fictions  their  deep  interest.  It  wails  through 
much  of  our  poetry.  A  large  part  of  human 
vocations  are  intended  to  shut  up  some  of  its 
avenues.  It  has  left  traces  on  every  human 
countenance,  over  which  years  have  passed. 
It  is,  to  not  a  few,  the  most  vivid  recollection 
of  life. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  Life,  to 
show  you  that  suflFering  is  not  an  accident, 
not  something  which  now  and  then  slides  into 
the  order  of  events,  because  too  unimportant 
to  require  provision  against  its  recturence, 
but  that  it  is  one  of  the  grand  features  of  life, 
one  of  the  chief  ministers  of  providence.  But 
all  these  details  of  suffering  might  be  spared. 
ITiere  is  one  simple  thought,  suf!icient  of  it- 
self to  show  that  suffering  is  the  intention  of 
the  Creator.  It  is  this.  We  are  created  with 
a  susceptibility  of  pain,  and  severe  pain.  This 
is  a  part  of  our  nature,  as  truly  as  our  suscep- 
tibility of  enjoyment.  God  has  implanted  it, 
and  has  thus  opened  in  the  very  centre  of  our 
being  a  fountain  of  suffering.  We  cany  it 
within  us,  and  can  no  more  escape  it  than  wc 


can  our  power  of  thought  We  are  apt  to 
throw  our  pains  on  outward  things  as  their 
causes.  It  is  the  fire,  the  sea,  the  sword,  or 
human  enmity  which  gives  us  pain.  But 
there  is  no  pain  in  the  fire  or  the  sword  which 
passes  thence  into  our  souls.  The  pain  b^ins 
and  ends  in  the  soul  itself.  Outward  things 
are  only  the  occasions.  Even  the  bo^y  has 
no  pain  in  it  which  it  infiises  into  the  mind. 
Of  itself,  it  is  incapable  of  suffering.  This 
hand  may  be  cracked,  crushed  in  the  rack  of 
the  inquisitor,  and  that  burned  in  a  slow  fire  ; 
but  in  these  cases  it  is  not  the  fibres,  the 
blood-vessels,  the  bones  of  the  hand  which 
endure  pain.  These  are  merely  connected  by 
the  will  of  the  Creator  with  the  springs  of 
pain  in  the  souL  Here,  here  is  the  only 
origin  and  seat  of  suffering.  If  God  so 
\^illed,  the  gashing  of  the  flesh  with  a  knife, 
the  piercing  of  the  heart  with  a  dagger,  might 
be  the  occasion  of  exquisite  dehght.  W^e 
know  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  a  wound  is 
not  felt,  and  that  men  d)ing  for  their  faith 
by  instruments  of  torture  have  expired  with 
triumph  on  their  lips.  In  these  cases,  the 
spring  of  suffering  in  the  mind  is  not  touched 
by  the  lacerations  of  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  absorbing  action  of  other  principles  of 
the  soul.  All  suffering  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
susceptibility,  the  capacity  of  pain,  which 
belongs  to  our  nature,  and  which  the  Creator 
has  implanted  ineradicably  within  us.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  elements,  or  any  out- 
ward or  bodily  influences,  are  the  sources  of 
suffering.  This  is  to  stop  at  the  surface.  The 
outward  agent  only  springs  a  mine,  a  foun- 
tain within  us.  Oh,  the  great  deep  of  suffer- 
ing in  every  human  breast !  Probably  most 
of  us  have  experienced  pains  more  intense 
than  any  pleasures  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  In 
the  present  stage  of  our  being,  the  capacity  of 
agony  gets  the  start  of,  or  is  more  Jai^ly 
developed,  than  the  capacity  of  rapturous 
joy.  Our  most  vehement  emotions  are  those 
of*^  sorrow  ;  nor  is  there  any  way  of  escaping 
suffering.  Among  the  most  prosperous  the 
heart  often  aches,  it  knows  not  why.  Si^bs 
are  heaved  from  the  breast  apparently  with- 
out cause.  Every  soul  has  its  night  as  W^Il 
as  its  day ;  and  a  darkness  sometimes  gathers 
over  nature  and  life  which  must  come  from 
within,  for  nothing  abroad  has  occurred  to 
depress  us. 

To  diminish  this  weight  of  sufiering  is  one 
great  end  of  human  toils  and  cares.  A  thou- 
sand arts  are  plied  to  remove  outward  causes 
of  pain;  and  how  many  contrivances  arc 
there  of  amusement  and  dissipation,  to  quiet 
the  restlessness,  to  soothe  the  irritations,  to 
fill  the  aching  void,  which  belong  to  jdSt 
spirit !  But  I  apprehend  little  has  bees  W 
achieved  by  all  the  laboiu* ;  nor  can  mtKll  • 
done  but  by  a  deep  working,  which  !    * 
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and  the  busy  crowd  seldom  or  never  dream 
of.  It  is  thought,  indeed,  that  modem  civili- 
zation has  diminished  very  much  the  evils  of 
life.  But  when  we  take  into  the  account  the 
immense  amount  of  toil  by  which  our  accom- 
modations are  accumulated,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  comforts  and  luxuries  to  softctt  the 
spirit,  to  weaken  its  self-command,  and  in- 
crease its  sensibility  to  hardships  and  expo- 
sure, I  suspect  that  our  debt  is  not  very  great 
to  civilization,  considered  as  the  antagonist  of 
phjTsical  pain ;  and  as  to  the  sufferings  which 
spring  from  mental  causes,  from  the  con- 
science, the  passions,  the  affections,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  as  y/st  they  have  been  vastly 
heightened  by  our  civilization.  Not  that  I 
deny  that  arts  and  civilization  are  great  goods, 
but  they  prove  such  only  when  they  mkae 
progress  in  union  with  the  higher  principles 
of  our  nature,  only  when  thev  forward  and 
are  subordinated  to  a  spiritual  regeneration, 
of  which  society  as  yet  gives  few  signs. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  havegiven  a  dark  pic- 
ture of  the  government  of  God ;  and  I  may 
be  asked  how  his  goodness  is  to  be  vindicated. 
I  reply  that  I  am  less  and  less  anxious  to 
make  formal  vindications  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  It  needs  no  advocate.  It  will  take 
care  of  itself.  In  spite  of  clouds,  men,  who 
have  eyes,  believe  in  the  sun,  and  none  but 
the  blind  can  seriously  question  the  Creator's 
goodness.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  men  led 
into  doubts  on  this  point  by  their  sufferings  ; 
but  these  doubts  have  generally  a  deeper 
source  than  the  evils  of  life.  Such  scepti- 
cism is  a  moral  disease,  the  growth  of  some 
open  or  lurking  depravity.  It  is  not  created, 
but  brought  into  light  by  the  pressure  of 
suffering.  It  is  indeed  true  that  a  good  man, 
in  seasons  of  peculiar,  repeated,  pressing 
calamities,  may  fall  into  dejection  and  per- 
plexity. His  faith  may  tremble  for  the  mo- 
ment. The  passing  cloud  may  hide  the  sun. 
but  deliberate,  habitual  questionings  of  God  s 
benevolence  argue  great  moral  deficiency. 
Whoever  sees  the  glory,  and  feels  within  him- 
self the  power  of  disinterested  goodness,  is 
quick  to  recognize  it  in  others,  especially  in 
his  Creator.  He  sees  in  his  own  love  a  sign, 
expression,  and  communication  of  Uncreated, 
Unbounded,  All-originating  Love.  The  idea 
of  malignity  in  the  Infinite  Creator  shocks  his 
moral  nature  just  as  a  palpable  contradiction 
offends  his  reason.  He  repels  it  with  indig- 
nation and  horror.  Suffering  has  little  to  do 
towards  creating  a  settled  scepticism.  The 
most  sceptical  men,  the  most  insensible  to 
God's  goodness,  the  most  prone  to  murmur, 
may  be  found  among  those  who  are  laden 
above  all  others  with  the  goods  of  life,  whose 
cup  overflows  with  prosperity,  and  who,  by 
an  abuse  of  prosperity,  have  become  selfish, 
exacting,  and  all  alive  to  inconveniences  and 


privations.  These  are  the  cold-hearted  and 
doubting.  If  I  were  to  seek  those  whose 
conviction  of  God's  goodness  is  faintest  and 
most  easily  disturbed,  I  would  seek  them  in 
the  palace  sooner  than  the  hovel.  I  would 
go  to  the  luxurious  table,  to  the  pillow  of 
ease,  to  those  among  us  who  abound  most, 
to  the  self-exalting,  the  self-worshipping,  not 
to  the  depressed  and  forsaken.  The  pro- 
foundest  sense  of  God's  goodness,  which  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  witness,  I  have  seen 
in  the  countenance  and  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  suffering.  I  have  found  none  to  lean 
on  God  with  such  filial  trust  as  those  whom 
He  has  afflicted.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  true 
gratitude  and  true  confidence  ever  spring 
up  in  the  human  soul  until  it  has  suffered. 
A  superficial,  sentimental  recognition  of  God's 
goodness  may  indeed  be  found  among  those 
who  have  lived  only  to  enjoy.  But  deep,  strong, 
earnest  piety  strikes  root  in  the  soil  which  has 
been  broken  and  softened  by  calamity.  Such, 
I  believe,  is  the  obser>'adon  of  every  man  who 
has  watched  the  progress  of  human  character ; 
and  therefore  I  say  that  I  fear  very  little  the 
influence  of  suffering  in  producing  scepticism. 
Still,  virtuotis  minds  are  sometimes  visited 
with  perplexities,  with  painful  surprise;  and 
in  seasons  of  peculiar  caUunity,  the  question 
b  asked  with  reverence,  but  still  with  anxiety. 
How  is  it  that  so  much  suffering  is  experienced 
under  a  Being  of  perfect  goodness  ?  and  such 
passing  clouds  are  apt  to  darken  us  in  earlier 
life,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Christian 
character.  On  this  account  it  is  right  to  seek 
and  communicate  such  explanations  as  may  be 
granted  us  of  the  ways  of  God. 

One  of  the  most  common  vindications  of 
divine  benevolence  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
much  as  men  suffer,  they  enjoy  more.  We 
are  told  that  there  is  a  great  balance  of  pleasure 
over  pain,  and  that  it  is  by  what  prevails  in  a 
system  that  we  must  judge  of  its  author. 
This  view  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  substantially  true.  There  is  a  great  ex- 
cess of  enjoyment,  of  present  good  in  life. 
The  pains  of  sickness  may  indeed  be  intenser 
than  the  pleasures  of  health,  but  health  is  the 
rule,  and  sickness  the  exception.  A  few  are 
blind,  or  deaf,  or  speechless ;  but  almost  all 
men  maintain,  through  the  open  eye  and  ear, 
perpetual  communication  with  outward  nature 
and  one  another.  Some  maybe  broken  down 
with  excessive  toil ;  but,  to  Uie  great  mass  of 
men,  labour  is  healthful,  invigorating,  and 
gives  a  zest  to  repose,  and  to  the  common 
blessings  of  life.  We  all  suffer  more  or  less 
from  our  connection  with  imperfect  fellow- 
creatures  :  but  how  much  more  of  good  comes 
to  us  from  our  social  nature,  from  the  sym- 
pathies and  kind  offices  of  families,  friends, 
neighbours,  than  of  pain  from  malignity  and 
wrongs  !    There  is  indeed  a  great  amount  of 
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suffering,  and  there  is  an  intensity  in  suifering 
not  found  in  pleasure ;  and  yet,  when  we  take 
a  broad  view,  we  must  see  a  much  greater 
amount  of  gratification.  The  world  is  not  a 
hospital,  an  alms-house,  a  dungeon.  A  beau- 
tiful sun  shines  on  it.  Flowers  and  fruits  deck 
Its  fields.  A  reviving  atmosphere  encompasses 
it,  and  man  has  power,  by  arts  and  commerce, 
to  multiply  and  spread  almost  indefinitely 
its  provision  for  human  wants.  Here  is  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator..  And  yet  the  obstinate  sceptic  may 
escape  its  power.  He  wiU  say,  Be  it  granted 
that  pleasure  prevails  over  pain ;  still,  is  not 
much  pain  inflicted  ?  and  how  can  this  be 
reconciled  with  perfect  goodness  ?  Does  a  kind 
father  satisfy  himself  wjth  giving  a  greater 
amount  of  enjoyment  than  of  suffering  ? 
Suppose  a  parent  to  heap  on  a  child  every 
possible  indulgence  for  twenty  hours  of  the 
day,  and  to  visit  him  with  severe  pain  the 
remaining  four,  should  we  celebrate  his  ten- 
derness ?  Besides,  it  will  be  added  are  there 
not  individual  cases  in  which  suffering  out- 
weighs enjoyment  ?  Are  there  none  whose 
lives  have  been  filled  up  with  disease  and 
want ;  and  be  tliese  ever  so  few,  they  disprove 
God's  love  tp  every  human  being,  if  this  love 
is  to  be  vindicated  by  the  excess  of  pleasure 
over  pain  ?  I  state  these  objections,  not  be- 
cause they  weigh  in  the  least  on  ray  own  mind, 
but  because  they  show  that  the  argument  in 
favour  of  divine  goodness,  drawn  from  the 
passing  events  of  life,  is  not  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  faith  to  rest  on.  Who- 
ever confines  his  view  to  the  alternations  of 
good  and  eWl  in  every  mans  lot,  cannot  well 
escape  doubt.  We  must  take  highei*  ground. 
We  must  cease  to  count  pleasures  and  pains, 
as  if  working  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  or  to  weigh 
them  against  each  other  as  in  scales.  We  need 
larger  views  of  ourselves  and  the  universe, 
and  these  will  more  and  more  establish  our 
faith  in  the  perfection  of  God. 

There  is  a  grand  vindication  of  God's  bene- 
volence, not  reaching,  indeed,  to  every  case 
of  suffering,  not  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  human  experience,  but  still 
so  comprehensive,  so  sublime,  as  to  assure  us 
that  what  remains  obscure  would  be  turned 
into  light,  could  all  its  connections  be  dis- 
cerned. This  b  found  in  the  truth,  that 
benevolence  has  a  higher  aim  than  to  bestow 
enjoyment.  There  is  a  higher  good  than 
enjoyment ;  and  this  requires  suffering  in 
order  to  be  gained.  As  long  as  we  narrow 
our  view  of  benevolence,  and  see  in  it  onh^ 
a  disposition  to  bestow  pleasure,  so  long  fife 
will  be  a  mystery ;  for  pleasure  is  plainly  not 
its  great  end.  Earth  is  not  a  paradise  where 
streams  of  joy  gush  out  unbidden  at  out  feet, 
and  uncloying  fruits  tempt  us  on  every  side 
to  stretch  out  our  hands  and  eat.     But  this 


docs  not  detract  from  God's  love ;  because 
He  has  something  better  for  us  than  gushing 
streams  or  profuse  indulgence.  When  w€ 
look  into  ourselves,  we  find  something  besides 
capacities  and  desires  of  pleasure.  Amidst 
the  selfish  and  animal  principles  of  our 
nature,  there  is  an  awful  power,  a  setise  of 
Right,  a  voice  which  speaks  of  Duty,  an  idea 
grander  than  the  largest  pergonal  int^qsl,  the 
Idea  of  Excellence,  of  Perfection.  Here  is 
the  seal  of  Divinitv  on  us ;  here  the  sign  of 
our  descent  from  God.  It  is  in  this  gill  thai 
we  see  the  benevolence  of  God.  It  is  in 
writing  this  inward  law  on  the  heart,  it  is  in 
giving  us  the  conception  of  Moral  Goodness, 
and  the  power  to  strive  after  it,  the  power  of 
self-conflict  and  self-denial,  of  surrendering 
pleasure  to  duty,  and  of  suffering  for  the 
right,  the  true,  and  the  good  ;— it  is  in  thus 
enduing  us,  and  not  in  ginng  us  capacities  of 
pleasure,  that  Gods  goodness  shmcs ;  and 
of  consequence  whatever  gives  a  field,  and 
excitement,  and  exercise,  and  strength,  and 
dignity  to  these  principles  of  our  nature,  is 
the  highest  manifestation  of  benevolence.  I 
trust  I  speak  a  language  to  which  all  who 
hear  me  in  some  measure  respond.  You 
know  you  feel  the  difference  between  csbcd- 
lence  and  indulgence,  between  consdeoce 
and  appetite,  between  right-doing  and  |^t»* 
pcrity,  between  strivings  to  realize  the  idea  ol 
perfection  and  strivings  for  gain.  No  ioiic 
can  wholly  overlook  these  different  elemeots 
within  us  ;  and  can  any  one  qiiestion  whkJi 
is  God's  greatest  gifl,  or  for  what  ends  Such 
warring  principles  are  united  in  oursoiils? 

The  end  of  our  being  is  to  educate,  bring 
out,  and  perfect  the  divine  principles  of  our 
nature.  We  were  made  and  are  upheld  in 
life  for  this  as  our  great  end,  that  we  may  be 
true  to  the  principle  of  duty  within  us ;  that 
we  may  put  down  all  desire  and  appetite 
beneath  the  inward  law;  that  we  n>ay  ea- 
throne  God,  the  infinitely  perfect  Fathor,  in 
our  souls ;  that  we  may  count  all  things  as 
dross,  in  comparison  with  sanctity  of  heart 
and  life  ;  that  we  may  hunger  and  thirst  fbr 
righteousness,  more  than  for  daily  food ;  that 
we  may  resolutely  and  honestly  seek  for  and 
communicate  truth ;  that  disinterested  love 
and  impartial  justice  may  triumph  over  every 
motion  of  selfishness  and  ever>'  tendency  to 
wrong -doing;  in  a  word,  that  our  whole 
lives,  labours,  conversation,  may  express  and 
strengthen  reverence  for  ourselves,  for  out 
fellow-creatures,  and,  above  all,  for  God. 
Such  is  the  good  for  which  we  are  nmde;  an4 
in  order  to  this  triumph  of  virtuous  aftd 
religious  principles,  we  are  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, hardship,  pain.  Is  suffering,  then, 
inconsistent  with  God's  love? 

Moral,  spiritual  excellence,  that  which  tee 
confide  in  ai)d  i"evcre,  is  not,  und  fVom  its 
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nature  cannot  be,  an  instinclive.  irresistible  had  ceased  to  love,  as  if  man  were  forsaken 
feeling  infused  into  us  from  abroad,  and  of  his  Creator,  because  his  body  is  scattered 
whicli  may  grow  up  aniidbt  a  life  of  in-  into  ashes  by  the  fire?  It  would  seem  as  if 
dulgcuce  and  ease.  It  is,  in  its  very  essence,  God  intended  to  disarm  the  most  terrible 
a  free  activity,  an  energy  of  the  will,  a  events  of  their  power  to  disturb  our  faiih,  by 
deliberate  preference  of  the  right  and  the  making  them  the  occasions  of  the  sublimesl 
holy  to  all  things,  and  a  chosen,  cheerful  virtues.  In  shipwrecks  we  arc  furnished  with 
surrender  of  everything  to  these.  It  grows  some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  that 
brighter,  stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  pains  history  affords  of  trust  in  God,  of  unconquer- 
it  Ijears,  the  difiicultics  it  surmounts.  Can  able  energy,  and  of  tender,  self-sacrificing 
we  wonder  that  we  suffer  ?  Is  not  suffering  love,  making  the  devouring  ocean  ,the  most 
the  true  school  of  a  moral  being?  As  ad  mi-  glorious  spot  on  earth.  A  friend  rescued 
nistcred  by  Providence,  may  it  not  be  the  from  a  wreck  told  me  that  a  company  of 
most  necessary  portion  of  our  lot?  pious  Christians,  who  had  been  left  in  the 

Had  I  time,  I  might  show  how  suffering   sinking  ship,  were  heard  from  the  boat  in 
ministers  to  human  excellence;  how  it  calls    which  he  had  found  safety,  lifting  up  their 
forth  the  magnanimous  and  sublime  virtues,    voices,  not  in  shrieks  or  moans,  but  in  a  joint 
and  at  the  same  time  nourishes  the  tendcrest,    hymn  to  God,  thus  awaiting,  in  a  serene  act 
s^\eetest  sympathies  of  our  nature;   how  it    of  piety,    the  last,   swift-approaching  hour, 
raises  us  to  energy  and  to  the  consciousness    How  much  grander  was  that  hymn  than  the 
of  our  powi^js,  and  at  the  same  time  infuses    ocean's  roar  !    And  what  becomes  of  suftcr- 
tlie  meekest  dependence   on  God;    how  it    ing  when  thus  awakening  into  an  energy, 
stimulates  toil  for  the  goods  of  this  world,    otherwise  unknown,  the  highest  sentiments 
and  at  the  same  time  weans  us  from  it,  and    of  the  soul  ?    I  can  shed  tears  over  human 
lifts  us  at>ove  it.    I  might  tell  you  how  I  have    griefs ;  but  thus  viewed  they  do  not  discourage 
seen  it  admonishing  the  heedless,  reproving    me  ;  they  strengthen  my  faith  in  God. 
^hc    presumptuous,    humbling    the    proud,        I  will  not  say  that  I  have  now  offered  si 
rousing  the  sluggish,  softening  the  insensible,    sufficient  explanation  of  the  evils  of  life,  4 
awakening  the  slumbering  conscience,  speak-    complete  vindication  of  God's  Providence  in 
ing  of  God  to  the  ungrateful,  infusing  courage    the  permission  of  suffering.     Do  not  think 
;ind  force  and  faiih  and  unwavering  hope  of   me  so  presumptuous.     What !   shall  a  weak 
Heaven.     I  do  not,  then,  doubt  God's  bene-   man,  who  is  but  dust  and  ashes,  talk  of  vindi- 
ficence  on  account  of  the  sorrows  and  pains    eating  fully  the  providence  of  God  ?     That 
of  life.   I  look  without  gloom  on  this  suffering    providence,  could  I  explain  it,  would  not  be 
world.     True,  suffering  abounds.     The  waU    Infinite.    In  this  our  childhood,  plunged  as 
of  the  mourner  comes  to  me  from  every  regiou    we  are  into  the  midst  of  a  boundless  universe, 
under  heaven';  from  every  human  habitation,    we  must  expect  to  find  mysteries  on  every 
for  death  enters  into  all ;   from  the  ocean,    side  of  us.    Darkness  must  hem  in  all  our 
where  the  groan  of  the  dying  mingles  with    steps.     I  presume  not  to.  say  why  this  or  that 
the  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  ;  from  the  fierce    event  has  befallen  us.     t  bow  my  head  with 
flame,  encircUng,  as  an  atmosphere  or  shroud,    filial  reverence  before  the  Infinite  Disposer. 
the  beloved,  the  revered.   Still  all  these  forms    How  little  of  Him  do  I,  can  I  comprehend  t 
of  suffering  do  not  subdue  my  faith,  for  idl    Still  He  vouchsafes  to  us  some  light  in  this 
are  fitted  to  awaken  the  human  soul,  and    our  darkness.     Still  He  has  given  us,  in  our 
through  all  it  may  be  glorified.     We  shrink    own  spirits,  some  cheering  revelations  of  the 
indeed  with  horror,  when  imagination  carries    designs  of  his  vast  mysterious  providence;  and 
us  to  the  blazing,  sinking  vessel,  where  young    these  we  are  gratefully  to  receive,  and  to  use 
and  old,  the  mother  and  her  child,  husbands,    them  as  confirmations  of  our  faith  and  hope.  • 
fathers,  friends,  are  overwhelmed  by  a  com-       I  have  been  led  to  this  subject  by  the  appal- 
mon,  sudden,  fearful  fate.     But  the  soul  is    ling  calamity  which,  for  a  few  days  past,  has 
mightier  than  the  unsparing  elements.     I    filled  so  many  of  our  thoughts,  and  awakened 
have  read  of  holy  men  who,  in  davs  of  per-    universal  sympathy  in  our  community.    I  was 
secution,  have  been  led  to  the  stake,  to  pay   driven  by  this  awful  visitation  of  God's  Pro- 
the  penalty  of  tneir  uprightness,  not  in  fierce   vidence  to  turn  my  mind  to  the  sufferings  of 
and  suddenly  destroying  flames,   but  in  a    human  life,  and  some  of  my  reflections  I  nave 
slow  fire;  and,  though  one  retracting  word    now  laid  before  you.     It  is  not  my  desire  t6 
would  have  snatchecT  them  from  death,  they   bring  back  to  your  imaginations  that  affecting 
have  chose^i  to  be  bound  ;  and,  amidst  the    scene.      Our  imaginadons  in  such  seasons 
protractCKi  agopics  of  limb  burning  after  limb,    need  no  quickening.    They  oflen  scare  ui 
they  have  looked  to  God  with  unwavering   with  imreal  terrors,  and  thus  our  doubts  of 
iailh  and  sought  forgiveness  for  their  enemies.    God's  goodness  are  aggravated  by  the  fictions 
What,  then,  are  outward  fires  to  the  celestial   of  our  own  diseased  minds.     Most  of  us  are 
flame  within  us?    And  can  I  feel  as  if  God   probably  destined  to  pass  through  more  pain- 
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ful,  because  more  lingering  deaths,  than  the 
lamented  sufferers  who  have  within  a  few 
days  been  so  suddenly  summoned  to  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  The  ocean  is  a  softer,  less 
torturing  bed  than  that  which  is  to  be  spread 
for  many  here.  It  was  not  the  physical  pain 
which  I  shuddered  at  when  I  first  heard  of 
that  night  of  horrors.  It  was  the  mental 
agony  of  those  who,  in  a  moment  of  health 
and  security,  were  roused  to  see  distinctly  the 
abyss  opening  bemath  them,  to  see  God's 
awful  ministers  of  fire  and  sea  commissioned 
to  sunder  at  once  every  hold  on  life,  and  to 
carry  them  so  unwarned  into  the  unknown 
world.  Even  this  agony,  however,  in  the 
first  moment  of  our  grief  and  horror,  was 
perhaps  exaggerated.  When  my  mind,  com- 
posed by  time,  now  goes  back  to  that  flame- 
encircled  boat.  I  search  for  one  among  the 
crowd  who  was  singularly  dear  to  me,  the 
close  and  faithful  friend  of  many  years ;  and 
as  he  rises  to  my  mind,  I  see  no  terror  on  his 
countenance.  I  see  him  with  collected  mind 
and  quick  eye  looking  round  him  for  means 
of  escape,  using  every  energy  of  a  fearless 
spirit,  thoughtful  too  of  others  as  well  as  of 
himself,  and  desisting  from  no  efforts  of  love 
and  prudence  till  the  power  of  effort  failed. 
I  see  indeed  one  agony ;  it  was  the  thought 
that  the  dear  countenances  of  wife  and  child 
and  beloved  friend  were  to  be  seen  no  more 
on  earth.  I  see  another,  perliaps  deeper 
agony  ;  it  was  the  thought  of  the  woe  which 
his  loss  was  to  inflict  on  hearts  dearer  to  him 
than  hfe.  But  even  at  that  hour  his  love  was 
not  all  agony;  for  it  had  always  lived  in 
union  with  fuith.  He  had  loved  spiritually  ; 
he  had  reverenced  in  his  friends  an  infinite, 
undying  nature;  he  had  cherished  in  them 
principles  and  hopes  stronger  than  death.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  in  that  fearful  hour  he 
committed  them  and  himself  with  filial  trust 
to  the  all-merciful  Father.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  death  was  disarmed  of  its  worst  terrors, 
that  the  spirit  passed  away  in  breathings  ojf 
unutterable  love  and  immortal  hope.  Thus 
died  one  of  that  seemingly  forlorn,  desolate, 
forsaken  company;  I  hope,  thus  others  died. 
But  one  such  example  mingles  with  the 
terrors  and  agonies  of  that  night  so  much 
that  is  heavenly,  soothing,  cheering,  that  I 
can  look  at  the  scene  without  overwhelming 
gloom,  and  without  one  doubt  of  the  perfect 
goodness  of  God. 

The  friend  to  whom  I  have  referred  was 
not  only  mv  friend,  but  roost  dear  to  several 
who  worship  in  this  house.  For  their  sakes, 
more  than  my  own,  I  would  say  something 
of  his  character ;  though,  in  truth,  I  have  a 
higher  obiect  than  to  minister  to  any  private 
gnef.  This  Is  not  the  place  for  the  utterance 
of  personal  feeling.  This  house  was  reared 
not  for  the  glory  even  of  the  best  and  the 


greatest  of  men,  but  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  his  worship- 
pers. I  feel,  however,  that  God  is  honorninl 
and  man  edified  by  notices  of  such  of  our 
race  as  have  signaller  manifested  the  spirit  o£ 
the  Divinity  in  their  lives,  and  have  loft  a 
bright  path  to  guide  others  to  a  better  woiid. 

The  friend  of  whom  I  speak  was  one  of 
the  few  who  seem  set  apart  from  the  race  by 
blamelessness  of  life  and  elevation  of  spirit. 
All  who  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
him  will  testify,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse, 
that  they  knew  no  purer,  nobler  human  being. 
Some  think  that  on  the  whole  he  was  the  best 
man  whom  it  has  been  their  privilege  to  know. 
Such  a  man  may  be  spoken  of  even  in  the 
house  of  God,  in  that  place  where  flattery  is 
profanation,  and  God,  not  man,  is  to  be 
adored.  Our  friend  did  not  grow  up  among 
us.  He  came  here  an  exile  from  a  distant 
land ;  and,  poor  and  unfriended,  was  to  earn 
his  bread  with  toil  ;  and  under  these  dis- 
advantages he  not  only  won  friends  and  a 
home,  but  was  adopted  with  love  and  tmst, 
which  few  inspire  who  have  been  known  from 
infancy  to  age. 

The  character  which  secured  sudi  love  it 
is  not  difficult  to  depict,  because  greatness  is 
simple,  artless,  and  lies  open  to  every  eye. 
It  was  his  distinction  that  he  united  in  himsdf 
those  excellences  which  at  first  seem  to  repd 
each  other,  though  in  truth  they  are  of  one 
loving  family.  This  union  was  so  striking  as 
to  impress  even  those  who  did  not  enjoy  his  in- 
timacy. For  example,  he  was  a  Hero,  a  man 
-of  a  Lion-heart,  victorious  over  fear,  gathering 
strength  and  animation  from  danger,  and 
bound  the  faster  to  duty  by  its  haxxlsbips  and 
privations;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  a 
child  in  simplicity,  sweetness,  innocence,  and 
benignity.  His  firmness,  which  I  trusted 
perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  man,  had  not 
the  least  alloy  of  roughness.  His  counte- 
nance, which  at  times  wore  a  stem  decision^ 
was  generally  lighted  up  with  a  beautiful 
benignity;  and  his  voice,  which  expressed, 
when  occasion  required  it,  an  inflexible  will, 
was  to  many  of  us  musical  beyond  expres- 
sion, from  the  deep  tenderness  which  it 
breathed. 

As  another  example  of  seemingly  incon- 
gruous virtues,  he  was  singularly  auive  to  the 
domestic  affections.  Who,  that  saw  him  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  can  forget  the  deep 
sympathies  and  the  overflowing  joyousaess  of 
his  spirit  ?  His  home  was  pervaded  by  his 
love  as  by  the  sun's  light.  A  stranger  might 
have  thought  that  his  whole  soul  was  centibd 
there ;  and  yet  with  these  strong  domotie 
affections  he  'oined  a  love  of  his  race  far  mam 
rare.  His  heart  beat  in  unison  with  tile 
mighty  heart  of  himianity.  He  did  not  kifa 
mankind  as  these  words  are  commonly  i 
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He  was  knit  to  thero  by  a  strong  living  tie  of 
brotherhood.  He  felt  for  all  men,  but  above 
all  for  the  depressed  and  the  wronged.  His 
mild  countenance  would  flash  fire  at  the 
mention  of  an  injured  man  ;  not  the  fire  of 
revenge,  or  unkindness.  but  of  holy  indigna- 
tion, of  unbounded  love  and  reverence  for 
invaded  Right. 

I  can  mention  another  union  of  qualities 
not  always  reconciled.  He  was  a  man  of 
refined  taste.  He  loved  refined  society.  His 
manners,  courteous,  sweet,  bland,  fitted  him 
for  intercourse  with  the  most  cultivated,  and 
he  enjoyed  it  keenly;  and  yet  his  deepest 
sympathies  were  given  to  the  mass  of  men. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  labouring  man.  He 
had  a  great  respect  for  minds  which  had  been 
trained  in  simple  habits,  and  amidst  the  toils 
of  Ufe;  and  could  he  have  chosen  the  con- 
gregation to  which  he  would  minister,  it 
woi^d  have  been  composed  chiefly  of  such 
members. 

I  will  mention  one  more  union  of  seemingly 
dissimilar  virtues.  He  was  singularly  inde* 
pendent  in  his  judgments.  He  was  not  only 
uninfluenced  by  authority,  and  numbers,  and 
interest,  and  popularity,  but  by  friendship,  by 
those  he  most  loved  and  honoured.  He 
seemed  almost  too  tenacious  of  his  convic- 
tions. But  with  all  this  firmness  of  judgment 
he  never  gave  offence  by  positiveness,  never 
challenged  assent,  never  urged  his  dearest 
convictions  with  unbecoming  warmth,  never 
in  argument  passed  the  limits  of  the  most 
delicate  courtesy,  and,  from  a  reverence  of 
others'  rights,  encouraged  the  freest  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  however  hostile  to  his 
own. 

Such  were  some  of  the  traits  of  this  good 
and  great  man;  and  of  these  traits,  which 
bore  rule  ?  Not  a  few,  who  saw  him  cursorily, 
remember  most  distinctly  his  singular  sweet- 
ness and  benignity.  But  had  these  predomi- 
nated, I  might  not,  perhaps,  think  myself 
authorized  to  pay  him  this  extended  tribute 
in  a  Christian  congregation.  I  should  confine 
the  utterance  of  my  grief  to  the  circle  of  pri- 
vate friendship.  It  was  his  calm,  enlightened, 
Christian  Heroism,  which  imparted  to  his 
character  its  singular  glory.  His  sweetness 
threw  a  lustre  over  this  attribute,  by  showing 
that  it  was  no  morbid  enthusiasm,  no  reckless 
self^exposore  ;  that  he  was  not  raised  above 
danger  and  personal  regards  by  vehemence  of 
emotion.  His  heroism  had  its  root  and  life 
in  reason,  in  the  sense  of  justice,  in  the  dis- 
interested principles  of  Christianity,  in  deli- 
berate, enlightened  reverence  for  human 
nature  and  for  the  rights  of  every  human 
being.  It  was  singularly  free  from  passion. 
Tender  and  affectionate  as  his  nature  was, 
bis  sense  of  justice,  his  reverence  for  right, 
was  stronger  than  his  affections;   and  this 


was  the  chief  basis  and  element  of  his  heroic 
character.  Accordingly  the  love  of  freedom 
glowed  as  a  central,  inextinguishable  fire  in 
his  soul ;  not  the  school-boy's  passion  for 
liberty,  caught  from  the  blood-stained  pages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  a  love  of  freedom, 
resting  on  and  blended  with  the  calmest 
knowledge,  growing  from  clear,  profound 
perceptions  of  the  nature  and  destiny  and 
malienable  rights  of  man.  He  felt  to  he 
very  depth  of  his  soul,  that  man.  God's  ra- 
tional, immortal  creature,  was  worth  living 
for  and  dying  for.  To  him,  the  most  grievous 
sight  on  earth  was  not  misery  in  its  most 
agonizing  forms,  but  the  sight  of  man  op- 
pressed, trodden  down  by  his  brother.  To 
lift  him  up,  to  make  him  free,  to  restore  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  to  restore  him  to  the 
holy  hope  of  a  Christian,— this  seemed  to 
him  the  grandest  work  on  earth,  and  he  con- 
secrated himself  to  it  with  his  whole  soul.  I 
felt  habitually  in  his  presence  that  here  was  a 
man  ready  at  any  moment  to  shed  his  blood 
for  truth  and  freedom.  For  his  devotion  to 
hmnan  rights  he  had  been  exiled  from  his 
home  and  native  country;  he  had  been 
hunted  by  arbitrary  power  in  foreign  lands, 
and  had  sought  safety  beyond  an  ocean.  But 
peril  and  persecution,  whilst  they  had  tem- 
pered his  youthful  enthusiasm,  had  only 
wrought  more  deeply  into  his  soul  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  suffered,  and  hb  reso- 
lution, in  growing  calmer,  had  grown  more 
invincible. 

His  greatness  had  one  of  the  chief  marks  of 
reality ;  it  was  unpretending.  He  had  no 
thought  of  playing  the  part  of  a  hero.  He 
was  never  more  himself,  never  more  un- 
studied, spontaneous,  than  in  the  utterance 
of  generous  sentiments.  His  greatness  was 
immeasurably  above  show,  and  above  the  arts 
by  which  inferior  minds  thrust  themselves  on 
notice.  There  was  a  singular  union  in  his 
character,  of  self-respect  and  modesty,  which 
brought  out  both  these  qualities  in  strong 
relief  He  was  just  to  himself  without  flattery, 
and  too  single-hearted  and  truthful  to  seek  or 
accept  flattery  from  others.  He  made  no 
merit,  nor  did  he  talk  of  the  sufferings,  past 
or  present,  which  he  had  incurred  by  faith- 
fulness to  principle.  In  truth,  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  suffer,  except  through  solicitude  for 
what  he  might  bring  on  those  who  were 
dearer  to  him  than  himself.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  faith,  that  the  highest  happiness  is 
found  in  that  force  of  love  and  holy  prin- 
ciple through  which  a  man  surrenders  him- 
self wholly  to  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind ; 
and  he  proved  the  truth  in  his  own  ex- 
perience. Though  often  unprosperous  and 
often  disappointed,  his  spirit  was  buoyant, 
cheerful,  overflowing  with  life,  full  of  faith 
and  hope,  often  sportive,  and  always  open  to 
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the  innocent  pleasures  which  sprang  up  in  his 
path. 

He  was  a  true  Christian.  The  character  of 
Christ  was  his  delight.  His  faith  in  im- 
mortality had  something  of  the  clearness  of 
vision.  He  had  given  himself  much  to  the 
pliilosophical  study  of  human  nature,  and 
there  were  two  principles  of  the  soul  on  which 
he  seized  with  singular  force.  One  of  these 
was  "the  Sense  of  the  Infinite,"— that  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  which  always  aspires  after 
something  higher  than  it  has  gained,  which 
conceives  of  the  Perfect,  and  can  find  no  rest 
but  in  pressing  forward  to  Perfection.  The 
other  was  "  the  free  will  of  man,"  which  was 
to  him  the  grand  explanation  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  being,  and  which  gave  to  the  human 
soul  inexpressible  interest  and  dignity  in  his 
sight.  To  him,  life  was  a  state  in  which  a 
free  being  is  to  determine  himself,  amidst 
sore  trials  and  temptations,  to  the  Right  and 
the  Holy,  and  to  advance  towards  perfection. 
His  piety  took  a  character  from  these  views. 
It  was  eminently  a  filial  piety.  He  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  no  name  for  God  but 
Father.  But  then  God  was  not  to  his  view 
a  fond,  indulgent  father,  but  a  wise  parent, 
sending  forth  his  child  to  be  tried  and  tempted, 
to  suffer  and  contend,  to  watch  and  pray,  and, 
amidst  such  discmline,  to  approve  and  exalt 
his  love  towards  God  and  mankind. 

Such  were  the  grand  traits  of  our  departed 
friend.  He  was  not  good  as  most  of  us  are, 
— faithful  to  duty  when  duty  is  convenient, 
loyal  to  truth  whA  truth  is  shouted  from  the 
Crowd.  He  loved  virtue  for  herself,  loved  her 
when  her  dowry  was  suffering,  and  therefore 
I  deem  him  worthy  to  be  spoken  of  thus 
largely  in  Christ's  church.  The  world  has  its 
temples  in  which  its  favourites,  the  powerful, 
the  successful,  may  be  lauded.  But  he  only 
is  fit  to  be  commemorated  in  a  Christian 
church  who  has  borne  the  cross,  who  has 
left  all  for  duty  and  Christ.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  speak  of  our  friend  as  perfect.  He  fell 
below  his  standard.  He  was  a  partaker  of 
human  infirmities.  He  has  gone  not  fo  plead 
his  merits,  but  to  cast  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator. 

My  thoughts  have  been  so  attracted  to  his 
moral  qualities,  that  I  have  neglected  to  speak 
of  his  intellectual  powers.  These  were  of  a 
high  order.  His  intellect  had  the  strength, 
simplicity,  and  boldness  of  his  character. 
Without  rashness,   it  shrank  from  nothing 

't  bore  the  signature  of  truth.  He  was 
not  wr^ijiefly  to  the  higher  philosophy,  which 
who  worsn^e  laws,  powers,  and  destinies  of 
more  than  iu.;i.  He  hoped  to  live  to  com- 
of  his  charactetthis  subject.  I  presume  that, 
higher  oWect  th^rg©  of  all  duty,  this  was  the 
grief.  Thisisn-osi  at  heart:  and  though  t 
of  personal  fcel^ji  as  to  some  fundamental 
not  for  the  glc 


doctrines,  I  shared  in  his  strong  desire  ci 
giving  his  views  to  the  world,  flis  thcoiy 
stood  in  direct  hostility  to  Atheism,  which 
confounds  man  with  nature;  to  Pantheism 
and  Mysticism,  which  confound  man  with 
God  ;  and  to  all  the  systems  of  philosophy 
and  religion  which  ascribe  to  circumstances 
or  to  God  an  irresistible  influence  on  the 
mind.  The  Frec-Will,  through  which  we 
create  our  own  characters,  through  which  w  e 
become  rea^y,  not  nominally,  responsible 
beings,  and  are  fitted  to  sustain,  not  physical, 
but  moral  relations  to  God  and  the  universe, 
this  was  his  grand  principle ;  and  he  followed 
it  out  to  all  its  consequences  with  his  charac- 
teristic decision.  But  he  was  not  confined  to 
abstract  subjects.  He  had  studied  moral 
science,  history,  and  the  civil  law  profoundly. 
He  had  given  much  thought  to  Christianity 
and  the  Church.  His  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge were  various,  his  taste  refined,  and  his 
power  of  expression  great.  His  thoughts, 
often  original,  were  robed  in  beauty,  from  an 
imagination  which  received  fresh,  genial, 
quickening  influences  from  his  moral  nature. 
His  intellect,  however,  had  one  quality  which, 
whether  justly  or  not,  prevented  its  extensive 
action  on  our  community.  It  did  not  move 
fast  enough  for  us.  It  was  too  deliberate,  too 
regular,  too  methodical,  too  anxious  to  do 
fuU  justice  to  a  subject,  for  such  an  impatienr 
people  as  we  are.  He  did  not  dazzle  men  1^ 
sudden,  bold,  exaggerated  conceptions.  In 
his  writings  he  seemed  compelled  to  unfold  a 
subject  in  its  order;  and  sometimes  insisted 
on  what  might  have  been  left  to  the  quick 
conception  of  the  hearer.  Hence  he  was 
thought  by  some  to  want  animation  and  in- 
terest as  a  preacher,  whilst  by  others  his  reli- 
gious instructions  and  his  prayers  were  felt  to 
be  full  of  life  and  power.  The  effect  of  his 
eloquence  was  often  diminished  b}'  his  slow, 
deliberate  utterance;  a  habit  which,  as  a 
foreigner  anxious  to  pronounce  our  language 
with  perfect  accuracy,  he  could  hardly  hdp 
contracting.  Of  late,  however,  his  freedom 
and  earnestness  had  increased,  and  his  preach- 
ing was  listened  to  with  deUght  by  those  who 
insist  most  on  animation  of  thought  and 
manner.  Indeed  to  bis  last  moment  he  was 
growing  in  the  desire  and  the  power  to  do 
good. 

Thus  he  lived  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  compos* 
sionated,  because  in  the  midst  of  such  a  liib 
he  was  suddenly  taken  away.  Our  intona- 
tions associate  a  pecuUar  terribleness  with 
death,  when  it  comes  without  warning,  in  the 
form  of  tempest,  lightning,  fire,  and  lagine 
waves.  But  within  and  beneath  these  awm 
powers  of  nature  there  is  another  and  mii^Mkr 
power.  These  are  only  God's  ministers;  and 
through  these  He  separates  frqjn  earthly  hoods 
the  spirit  which  He  has  watched  over  siod  pie> 
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pared  for  nearer  access  to  Himself.  Perhaps,  me;  but  soon  a  light  beamed  in  this  darkness, 
were  our  minds  more  elevated,  it  would  seem  and  it  beamed  from  his  virtues.  The  thought 
to  us  worthier  of  a  man,  more  appropriate  to  of  the  spirit  which  I  had  communed  with 
his  greatness,  to  fall  under  these  mighty  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  body  which 
powers,  to  find  a  grave  in  these  unbounded  had  been  taken  from  us  under  circumstances 
elements,  than  to  sink  by  slow  disease  and  to  so  appalling.  I  felt  that  the  spirit  which  had 
be  consigned  to  the  dark,  narrow  tomb.  Our  informed  that  body,  had  spoken  through  those 
friend  lived  the  life  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  lips,  had  beamed  from  that  benign  face,  was 
to  the  last  hour.  His  life,  though  not  pros-  mightier  than  the  elements.  I  felt  that  all 
pcrous  in  our  common  language,  had  yet  the  waves  of  ocean  could  not  quench  that 
yielded  him  the  best  blessings  of  the  present  spark.  I  felt  how  vast,  how  unutterable  the 
State.  If  strangers  had  not  heard  his  name,  transition  from  that  burning  deck  and  pitiless 
he  was  cherished,  honoured,  as  few  men  are,  sea  to  the  repose  and  life  of  a  better  world, 
by  those  who  knew  him  best ;  and  if  extensive  I  felt  that  the  seal  of  immortahty  had  been 
-possessions' were  denied  him,  he  owned  what  put  on  the  virtue  which  we  had  seen  unfolding 
[5  worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  worlds,  a  on  our  earth.  Still  more,  his  virtues  have 
happy  honie,  consecrated  by  intelligence,  gradually  brought  back  to  my  mind  his  out- 
piety,  and  a  celestial  love.  Who  had  greater  ward  form  divested  of  painful  associations, 
cause  than  he  to  rejoice  in  life?  nor  ought  As  I  now  think  of  the  departed,  his  counte- 
any  tears,  but  those  which  we  shed  for  our-  nance  is  no  longer  defaced  by  death.  It 
selves,  to  be  called  forth  by  his  death.  rises  to  me  in  the  sweetest,  noblest  e.vpression 
I  have  thus,  my  friends,  spoken  of  a  good  which  it  wore  in  life.  Thus  the  body,  through 
and  noble  man,  and  I  have  spoken  not  to  give  which  virtue  has  shed  its  light,  becomes 
relief  to  a  full  heart,  nor  chiefly  to  soothe  the  hallowed  and  immortal  to  the  memory  and 
wounded  hearts  of  others.  This  house  is  the  heart.  And  if  this  be  true,  if  goodness 
consecrated  to  God.  This  excellent,  honoured  be  so  divine  as  to  gain  and  shed  glor>'  in 
man  was  still  a  ray,  and  a  faint  ray,  from  the  that  awful  change,  which  dissolves  the  out- 
Uncreate4  Light.  What  we  loved  in  him  ward  frame  and  tears  us  away  from  the 
was  an  inspiration  from  God ;  and  all  admi-  earth.—shall  we  go  on  to  live  to  the  earth,  to 
ration,  which  does  not  rise  above  him,  falls  outward,  material,  perishing  good?  ShjiU 
Infinitely  below  its  true  object.  I^t  us  thank  we  continue  to  slight,  and  refuse  to  secure, 
God,  who  ha^  manifested  Himself  to  us  in  imperishable  virtue  ? 

this  his  servant,  who  speaks  to  us  in  all  holy       Once  more,  a  solemn  teaching  comes  to  us 

and  noble  men.     Let  us  not  stop  at  these,  from  this  day's  meditation.     Our  friend  was 

If  we  do,  we  bury  ourselves  in  the  finite,  we  called  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  so  may  we  be 

Jose  the  most  precious  influences,  the  holiest  called.     How  thin  the  barrier  between  time 

ministry    of    living    and    departed    virtuous  and  eternity!    We  think  this  earth  firmer 

friends.    We  say  of  the  good  man  whom  we  than  the  sea  in  which  he  found  a  grave.     But 

have  lost,  that  he  has  gone  to  God.     Let  us,  one  false  step  on  this  firm  earth  may  precipi- 

too,  go  to  God.     Let  us  humble  ourselves  tate  us  into  the  tomb.      Human  life  is  not  so 

before  Him  for  our  past  impiety,  irreverence,  strong  that  waves  and  fires  must  join  for  its 

tmthankful  insensibility  to  his  infinite  per-  extinction.    One  ruptured  artery  may  suspend 

fcction;    and,  with  new  affection  and  entire  the  breath  as  suddenly  as  an  ocean.  From  that 

obedience,  let  us  consecrate  ourselves  to  Him  awful  scene,  where  so  many  have  perished,  a 

from  whose  fulness  all  that  is  beautiful  and  voice  comes  to  us,  saying,   Prepare  to  die. 

glorious  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the  universe  So  live,  that  sudden  death  may  only  be  a 

B  derived.  swifter  entrance  into  a  higher  life.     So  live, 

I  have  spoken  of  the  friend  we  have  lost,  that  survivors  may  shed  over  you  tears  of 

that  througn  him  we  should  the  more  honour  hope  as  well  as  of  sorrow,  that  they  may  find 

God.     We  may  learn  from  him,  now  that  he  in  their  remembrances  of  you  springs  of  com- 

sleeps  in  the  ocean,  another  lesson.    We  may  fort,  testimonies  to  religion,  encouragements 

learn  the  glorious  power  of  virtue,  now  it  can  to  goodness,  and  proofs  and  pledges  of  im- 

throw  a  brightness  over  the  most  appalling  mortality.    So  live,  that  the  injured  and  op- 

scches  of  human  life,  and  can  rob  the  most  pressed,  the  poor  and  forsaken,  may  utter 

awful  forms  of  death  of  their  depressing  in-  blessings  on  your  name.      So  live,   thdt  if 

finance.     To  the  eye  of  Sense,  what  a  sad  by  God's  mysterious  Providence  you  also  are 

roectacle  was  the  friend  we  have  lost,  first  to  die  in  flames  or  in  the  sea,  you  may  com- 

orcled  with  the  flames,  then  weltering  in  the  mit  your  departing  spirits  to  Him  who  gave 

cold,  lotiely  sea !    At  the  moment  of  hearing  them,  with  humble  trust,  with  filial  prayer, 

ttie  sad  hews,  a  feeling  of  horror  oppressed  with  undying  hope. 
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Our  last  number  contained  a  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  Galllson;  but  his  rare  excellence,  and 
the  singular  aiOfection,  esteem,  and  confidence 
which  ne  enjoyed,  have  been  thought  to  de- 
mand a  more  particular  deUneation  of  his 
cluuticter.  And  the  office  is  too  grateful  to 
be  declined.  In  the  present  imperfect  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  when  strange  and 
mournful  inconsistencies  so  often  mix  with 
and  shade  the  virtues  of  good  men— when 
Truth,  that  stem  monitor,  sdmost  continually 
forbids  us  to  give  free  scope  to  admiration, 
and  compels  us  to  dispense  our  praise  with  a 
measured  and  timid  liberahty — it  is  delightful 
to  meet  an  example  of  high  endowments, 
undebased  by  the  mixture  of  unworthy  habits 
and  feelings;  to  meet  a  character  whose 
blamelessness  spares  us  the  pain  of  making 
deductions  from  its  \irtues.  And  our  satis- 
faction is  greatly  increased  when  Providence 
has  seen  nt  to  unfold  this  character  in  the 
open  light  of  a  conspicuous  station,  so  that 
many  around  us  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe  it  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  we  can 
give  utterance  to  our  affection  and  respect 
with  the  confidence  of  finding  sympathy  and 
a  full  response  in  the  hearts  of  our  readers. 

But  we  have  a  higher  motive  than  the  re- 
lief and  gratification  of  personal  feelings  for 
paying  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Gallison.  We 
consider  his  character  as  singularly  instruc- 
tive, particularly  to  that  important  class  of 
the  community,  young  men.  His  life,  whilst 
it  bore  strong  testimony  to  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion  in  which  all 
ranks  and  ages  have  an  interest,  and  on  which 
society  rests,  seems  to  us  peculiarly  valuable 
as  a  commentary  on  the  capacities  and  right 
application  of  youth  ,*  as  demonstrating  what 
a  young  man  may  become,  what  honour, 
love,  and  influence  he  may  gather  round 
him,  and  how  attractive  are  the  Christian 
virtues  at  that  age  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  least  amenable  to  the  laws  of  reli- 
gion. For  young  men  we  chiefly  make  this 
record,  and  we  do  it  with  a  deep  conviction 
that  society  cannot  be  served  more  effectually 
than  by  spreading  through  this  class  a  purer 
morality  and  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility 
than  are  now  enforced  by  public  opinion ;  for 
our  young  men  are  soon  to  be  the  fathers, 
guides,  and  defenders  of  the  community; 
and  however  examples  may  now  and  then 
occur  of  early  profligacy  changed  by  time 
into  purity  and  virtue,  yet  too  often  the  har- 
vest answers  to  the  teed,  the  building  to  the 


foundation ;  and,  perhaps,  it  xaill  appear  on 
that  great  day  which  is  to  unfold  the  conse- 
quences of  actions,  that  even  forsaken  vice 
leaves  wounds  in  the  mind  which  are  slowly 
healed,  and  which  injure  the  moral  powers 
and  predispose  to  moral  disease  through  the 
whole  life. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  there  is  no  country  in  which 
society  has  such  an  interest  in  bringing 
strong  moral  and  religious  influences  to  bear 
on  young  men  as  in  this;  for  our  country 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  premature 
growth  of  those  to  whom  it  gives  birth. 
Various  circumstances  here  develop  the  mind 
and  active  powers  earlier  than  m  Europe. 
Our  young  men  come  forward  sooner  into  life ; 
mix  sooner  in  the  stir  and  conflicts  of  business 
and  politics;  and  form  sooner  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  relations.  It  has  often  been 
suggested,  that  the  mind  suffers  under  this 
forcing  system,  that  it  is  exhausted  by  excess 
of  action,  that  a  slower  growth  would  give  it 
greater  strength  and  expansion.  But  be  this 
true  or  not  (and  we  trust  that  the  suggestion 
is  founded  on  remote  analogies  rather  than  oo 
observation),  one  thing  is  plain,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  jroung  advance  rapidly  in 
intellect  and  activity,  there  should  be  powerfid 
application  of  moral  and  religious  truths  and 
sanctions  to  their  consciences  and  hearts. 
Their  whole  nature  should  grow  at  once.  The 
moral  sense,  the  sense  of  God,  should  not 
slumber,  whilst  the  intellect  and  the  passions 
are  awake  and  enlarging  themselves  with  a 
fearful  energy.  A  conviction  of  their  it- 
sponsibility  to  God  and  society  shoi^  be 
deeply  wrought  into  the  opening  reason,  sons 
to  recur  through  life  with  the  force  of  instinct 
Mr.  Gallison  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
early  and  harmonious  unfolding  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  and  in  this  view  his 
character  is  particularly  fitted  to  the  wants 
and  dangers  of  our  state  of  society. 

When  we  know  or  hear  of  uncommon  ex- 
cellence, it  is  natural  to  inquire  by  what  pro- 
pitious circumstances  it  was  formed;  and 
hence  the  curiosity  which  has  sifted  so  dil^ 
gently  the  eariy  history  of  eminent  men.  Bat 
such  investigations,  we  believe,  generally  tea(^ 
us  that  character  is  more  independent  on  out- 
ward circumstances  than  is  usually  tboisgllt, 
that  the  chief  causes  which  form  a  supedor 
mind  are  within  itself.  Whilst  the  ^agtout 
Being  encourages  liberally  the  labotBS  Of 
education,  by  connecting  with  them 
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good  and  almost  sure  results,  still,  as  if  to 
magnify  his  own  power  and  to  teach  men 
humility  and  dependence,  he  often  produces, 
with  few  or  no  means,  a  strength  ot  intellect 
and  principle,  a  grace  and  dignity  of  character, 
which  the  most  anxious  human  culture  cannot 
confer.  In  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Gallison, 
we  find  no  striking  circumstances  or  incidents 
which  determined  the  peculiarities  of  his  future 
character.  The  processes  by  which  he  became 
what  he  was  were  inward ;  and  the  only  voice 
which  could  disclose  them  is  now  silent  in 
death. 

He  was  bom  in  Marblehead.  October,  1788. 
His  mother,  a  sister  of  the  late  Chief  lustice 
Scwall,  survived  his  birth  but  a  few  hours ; 
and  his  life  began  with  one  of  the  heaviest  of 
Hfe's  afflictions,  the  loss  of  a  mother's  love. 
He  was  so  happy,  however,  as  to  be  the  object 
of  singular  and  never-failing  kindness  to  his 
surviving  parent,  whom  he  requited  with  no 
common  filial  attachment ;  and  he  may  be 
cited  as  a  proof  of  the  good  effects  ot  the 
more  unrestrained  and  tender  intercourse 
between  parents  and  children  which  distin- 
guishes the  present  from  the  past  age.  He 
was  early  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  now  President  of  Columbia 
CoUege,  New  York,  then  preceptor  of  an 
academy,  and  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church, 
m  Marblehead.  He  is  said  to  have  endeared 
himself  to  his  revered  instructor  by  his  docility, 
industry,  modesty,  love  of  truth,  and  steady 
improvement  He  held  a  high  but  unenvied 
rank  at  school;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as 
an  evidence  of  early  judgment  and  a  constant 
raiod,  that  some  of  the  friendships  of  that 
early  period  went  with  him  to  the  grave,  and 
were  among  the  best  enjoyments  of  his  life. 

He  entered  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
A.D.  1803.  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  whilst  his  unremitting  application  gave 
him  the  full  benefit  of  its  various  provisions 
for  literary  improvement,  his  consistent  cha- 
racter and  social  virtues  won  for  him  universal 
confidence  and  esteem.  On  leaving  the 
University,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  under  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and,  having  completed  his  preparation  under 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  began  the  practice 
ci  his  profession  at  Marblehead,  A.D.  zSio. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  soon  removed 
to  this  metropolis,  a  more  proper,  because 
wider,  sphere  of  action.  Here  he  experienced, 
for  a  time,  those  anxieties  and  depressions 
which  form  the  common  trial  of  young  men 
who  enter  a  crowded  profession.  But  his 
prospects  were  brightened  by  a  connection 
in  business  which  he  formed  with  the  Hon. 
Wilh'am  Prescott,  and  which,  as  it  was  un- 
solicited and  attended  by  other  flattering 
OTcumstances,  gave  him  a  gratifying  assur- 
s  of  the  confidence  which  he  had  inH>ired. 
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The  progress  of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
was  soon  a  matter  of  common  remark  ;  and 
those  who  were  most  capable  of  understanding 
the  depth  and  extent  of  his  legal  attain- 
ments were  confident  that,  should  his  life  be 
spared,  he  would  attain  the  highest  honours 
of  his  profession. 

He  died,  December,  1820,  at  the  age  of 
32.  The  shock  given  to  the  community  by 
this  event  was  unusual,  and  the  calamity  was 
heightened  by  its  unexpectedness.  His  general 
health,  cheerfulness,  and  activity,  had  given 
the  promise  of  a  long  life,  and  his  friends 
were  not  alarmed  for  him  until  a  week  before 
his  death.  His  disease  was  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  which  first  discovered  itself  in 
slight  aberrations  of  mind,  and  terminated  in 
delirium.  This  awful  eclipse  of  reason  con- 
tinued to  the  last,  so  that  his  friends  were 
denied  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  his 
dying  lips  assurances  of  his  Christian  hope. 
Some  of  them,  however,  recollect  with 
pleasure,  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  disease, 
when  his  intellect  was  rather  exalted  than 
deranged,  his  expressions  of  religious  feeling 
and  joy  were  unusually  strong ;  and  he  has 
left  them  higher  consolation  than  a  dying 
testimony,  even  the  memory  of  a  blameless 
and  well-spent  life. 

Having  given  this  brief  record  of  a  life  too 
peaceful  and  prosperous  to  furnish  matter  for 
biography,  we  proceed  to  give  our  views  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  Gallison.— His  chief 
distinction  was  not  talent,  although  he  had 
fine  powers  of  intdlect,  and  a  capacity  of 
attention  which,  in  usefulness  if  not  in  splen- 
dour, generally  surpasses  genius.  His  primary 
characteristic,  and  that  which  gave  him  his 
peculiar  weight  in  the  community,  was  the 
force  of  moral  and  religious  principle— a  force 
which  operated  with  the  steadiness  of  a  law  of 
nature,  a  paramoimt  energy,  which  suffered 
no  portion  of  life  or  intellect  to  be  wasted, 
which  concentrated  all  his  faculties  and  feel- 
ings on  worthy  objects.  His  powers  did  not 
astonish,  but  none  of  them  were  lost  to  him- 
self or  society.  His  great  distinction  was  the 
singleness  of  his  mind,  the  sway  which  duty 
had  gained  over  him,  his  habit  of  submitting 
to  this  as  to  an  inviolable  ordinance  of  the 
universe.  Conscience  was  consulted  reverently 
as  an  oracle  of  God.  The  moral  power  seemed 
always  at  work  in  his  breast,  and  its  control 
reached  to  his  whole  life. 

We  sometimes  witness  a  strong  regard  to 
duty,  which  confers  little  grace  or  interest  on 
the  character,  because  partial  and  exclusive 
views  are  taken  of  duty,  and  God  is  thought 
to  require  a  narrow  service,  which  chains  and 
contracts  instead  of  unfolding  the  mind.  In 
Mr.  Gallison  the  sense  of  duty  was  as  en- 
lightened and  enlarged  as  it  was  strong.  To 
live   religiously,  be  did  not  think  himself 
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called  to  give  up  the  proper  pursuits  and 
gratifications  of  human  natiu'e.  He  be* 
lieved  that  religion  was  in  harmony  with  in- 
tellectual improvement,  with  the  pleasures  of 
imagination  and  society,  and  esi>sdally  with 
the  kind  affections.  His  views  of  the  true 
excellence  of  a  human  being  were  large  and 
generous;  and  hence,  instead  of  that  con- 
tracted and  repulsive  character  which  has 
often  been  identified  with  piety,  his  virtue, 
though  of  adamantine  firmness,  was  attrac- 
tive, cheerful,  lovely. 

This  union  of  strength  and  light  in  his 
sense  of  duty,  gave  a  singular  harmony  to 
his  character.  All  his  faculties  and  sensi- 
bilities seemed  to  unfold  together,  just  as  the 
whole  body  grows  at  once ;  and  all  were  pre- 
served by  a  wise,  presiding  moral  sentiment, 
in  their  just  proportions.  He  was  remark- 
ably free  from  excess,  even  in  the  virtues  and 
pursuits  to  which  he  was  most  prone.  His 
well-balanced  mind  was  the  admiration  of  his 
friends.  He  had  strong  feeling,  yet  a  calm 
judgment;  and  unwearied  activity,  without 
restlessness  or  precipitancy.  He  had  vigour 
and  freedom  of  thought,  but  not  the  slightest 
propensity  to  rash  and  wild  speculation.  He 
nad  professional  ardour,  but  did  not  sacrihce 
to  his  profession  the  general  improvement  of 
his  intellect  and  heart.  He  loved  study,  and 
equally  loved  society.  He  had  religious  sen- 
sibility, but  a  sensibility  which  never  rested 
until  it  had  found  its  true  perfection  and 
manifestation  in  practice.  His  mind  was  sin- 
gularlv  harmonious,  a  well-adjusted  whole ; 
and  this  was  the  secret  of  the  signal  confi- 
dence which  he  had  inspired ;  for  confidence, 
or  the  repose  of  our  minds  on  another,  de- 
pends on  nothing  so  much  as  on  the  propor- 
tion which  we  observe  in  his  character.  Even 
a  good  feeling,  when  carried  to  excess, 
though  viewed  with  indulgence  and  affection, 
always  shakes  in  a  measure  our  trust. 

From  this  general  survey,  we  pass  to  some 
particulars  of  the  character  of  Mr.  GalUson. 
His  religion  was  a  trait  which  claims  our 
first  consideration.  He  believed  in  God,  and 
in  the  revelation  of  his  will  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  he  was  not  a  man  in  whom  such  a 
belief  could  lie  dead.  That  great  and  almost 
overwhelming  doctrine  of  a  God,  the  Maker 
of  all  things,  in  whom  he  lived,  and  from 
whom  all  his  blessings  came,  wrought  in 
him  powerfully.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
a  superficial  r^igion,  but  was  particularlv 
interested  in  those  instructions  from  the  puU 
pit  which  enjoined  a  deep,  living,  all-pervad- 
ing sense  of  God's  presence  and  authority, 
and  an  intimate  union  of  the  mind  with  its 
Creator.  A  friend  who  knew  him  intimately 
observes : — ••  In  our  frequent  walks,  his  con- 
versation so  naturally  and  cheerfully  turned 
on  the  attributes  and  dispensations  of  God, 


as  convinced  me  that  his  religion  was  no  le$s 
the  deUgbt  of  his  heart  than  the  guide  of  his 
life.  Though  habitually  temperate  in  his 
feelings,  I  have  sometimes  known  him  kindle 
into  rapture  while  conversing  on  these  holy 
themes." 

But  his  religion,  though  strong  and  earnest, 
was  in  unison  with  hi$  whole  character,  calm, 
inquisitive,  rationa}.  Uninfected  by  bigotry 
or  fanaticism,  and  unseduced  by  the  fair  pro- 
mises of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  he  formed 
his  views  of  the  Christian  system  Mrith  caution, 
and  held  them  without  asperity.  In  regard 
to  that  important  doctrine  which  has  lately 
agitated  the  commimity,  he  was  a  Unitarian, 
believing  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  Saviour, 
and  as  firmly  believing  that  he  was  a  distinct 
being  from  the  Supreme  God,  derived  from 
and  dependent  on  Him  ;  and  he  considered 
the  Gospel  of  John,  which  is  often  esteemed 
as  the  stronghold  of  opposite  sentiments,  as 
giving  peculiar  support  to  these  views.  We 
mention  this,  not  because  the  conclusions  of 
so  wise  and  good  a  man  were  necessarily  true, 
but  because  reproach  is  often  thrown  on  the 
opinions  which  he  adopted,  as  wanting  power 
to  purify  and  save.  He  may  have  erml,  for 
he  was  a  man ;  but  who  that  knew  him  can 
doubt  that,  whatever  were  his  errors,  he  held 
the  most  important  and  efficacious  doctrines 
of  Christianity  ?  His  religious  friends,  and 
they  were  not  a  few,  can  testify  to  the  serious- 
ness and  reverence  with  which  he  approached 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  availed  himself  of  the  means  of  a  right 
interpretation. 

His  religion  was  not  ostentatiously  thrust 
on  notice  ;  but  he  thought  as  little  of  hiding 
it  as  of  concealing  his  social  feelings,  or  his 
love  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  light  by  which 
he  walked,  and  bis  daily  path  showed  whence 
the  light  came.  Of  his  decision  in  asserting 
the  principles  of  that  religion  which  he  re- 
ceived as  from  God.  he  gave  a  striking  proof 
in  his  Address  to  the  Peace  Society  of  ttu^ 
Commonwealth,  which  breathes  the  v^xy 
morality  of  Christ,  and  is  throughout  a  mild 
but  firm  remonstrance  against  great  practical 
errors,  which  have  corrupted  the  Church 
almost  as  deeply  as  the  world.  It  was  so 
natural  to  him  to  act  on  the  convictions  of  his 
mind,  that  he  seemed  on  this  occasion  utteitr 
unconscious  that  there  was  a  degree  of  b^io- 
ism  in  a  young  man  of  a  secular  calling;  aod 
who  mixed  occasionally  in  fashionable  life. 
enlisting  so  earnestly  in  the  serVice  of  the 
most  neglected,  yet  nnost  distinguishing,  v||w 
tues  of  Christianity. 

That  a  man,  to  whom  Chrisdanity  ^tms  9Q 
authoritative,  should  be  characterised  tgr  ft9 
chief  grace,  benevolence,  we  cannot jra^^^ 
Nature  focgied  him  for  the  kind  affcff<k>ft(V 
and  ieUgi0US  principle  added 
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steadiness*  dignity,  to  the  impulses  of  nature. 
That  great  maxim  of  Christianity,  "  No  man 
liveth  to  himself,"  was  engraven  on  his  mind. 
Without  profession,  or  show,  or  any  striking 
discoveries  of  emotion,  he  felt  the  claim  5 
everything  human  on  his  sympathy  and  ser- 
vice. His  youth  and  i^rofessional  engage- 
ments did  not  absolve  him  to  his  own  con- 
science from  labouring  in  the  cause  of  man- 
kind; and  his  steady  zeal  redeeined  from 
business  sufficient  time  for  doing  extensive 
good.  In  the  institutions  for  useful  objects 
with  which  he  connected  himself,  he  gave 
more  than  his  propertjr;  he  contributed  his 
mind,  his  judgment,  his  well-directed  zeal; 
and  the  object  which  he  was  found  to  favour 
derived  advantage  from  his  sanction,  no  less 
than  from  his  labours. 

He  fell  strongly  what  a  just  view  of  human 
nature  always  teaches,  that  society  is  served 
by  nothing  so  essentially  as  by  the  infusion  of 
a  ntoral  and  religious  spirit  into  all  its  classes ; 
and  this  principle,  like  every  other  when  once 
recognized,  became  to  him  a  law.  We  can- 
not but  mention,  with  great  pleasure,  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  entered  into  a  plan 
for  collecting  the  poor  children,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood oi  the  church  where  he  worshipped, 
into  a  school  for  religious  instruction  on  the 
Lord's  day.  He  visited  many  poor  families 
CHI  this  errand  of  charity,  offering  at  once 
Christian  instruction  and  the  peomiary  means 
by  which  the  children  might  be  clothed  de- 
cently to  receive  it ;  and  he  gave  a  part  of 
every  Sunday  to  this  office.  The  friend 
whom  we  formerly  quoted  observes,  "I  was 
much  deb'ghted  to  see  him  one  Sunday,  lead- 
ing one  of  his  little  flock  (who,  being  a 
stranger,  bad  not  become  famiharized  to  his 
borne)  through  our  dirtiest  lanes,  and  in- 
quiring at  the  humblest  sheds  for  his 
dwelling."  To  a  roan  crowded  with  business, 
and  accustomed  to  the  most  refined  society, 
this  lowly  and  unostentatious  mode  of  charity 
could  only  have  been  recommepded  by  a 
supreme  sense  of  religious  and  social  obliga- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  few  among  us  who 
saw  that  the  initiation  of  the  poor  into  moral 
and  religious  truth  was  an  office  worthy  of 
the  most  cultivated  understanding,  and  that 
to  leave  it,  as  it  is  sometimes  leu,  to  those 
whose  zeal  outstrips  their  knowledge,  was  to 
expose  to  hazard  and  reproach  one  of  the 
roost  powerful  means  of  benefiting  society. 

Another  cause  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
Tvas  the  Peace  Society  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  to  this  institution  his  mind  was 
drawn  and  bound  l^  perceiving  its  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  believe  that  every  principle 
which  a  man  adopts  is  to  be  carried  into  life« 
W  was  shocked  with  the  repugnance  between 
U)e  Christian  code  and  the  pnuctice  of  its  prot 
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fessed  followers  on  the  subject  of  war;  and 
he  believed  that  Christianity,  seconded  as  it 
is  by  the  progress  of  society,  was  a  power 
adequate  to  the  production  of  a  great  revolu- 
tion of  opinion  on  this  point,  if  its  plain 
principles  and  the  plain  interests  of  men  were 
earnestly  unfolded.  There  was  one  part  of 
this  extensive  topic  to  which  his  mind  par- 
ticularly ttuned.  He  believed  that  society 
had  made  sufficient  advances  to  warrant  the 
attempt  to  expunge  from  the  usages  of  war 
the  right  of  capturing  private  property  at  sea. 
He  believed  that  the  evils  of^  war  would  bo 
greatly  abridged,  and  its  recurrence  checked, 
were  the  ocean  to  be  made  a  safe,  privileged, 
unmolested  pathway  for  all  nations,  whether 
in  war  or  peace  ;  and  that  the  niinds  of  men 
had  become  prepared  for  this  change  by  the 
respect  now  paid  by  belligerents  to  private 
property  on  shore :  a  mitigation  of  war  to  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  the  progress  of  the  princi- 
ples and  spirit  of  Christianity.  His  interest 
in  this  subject  led  him  to  study  the  history  of 
maritime  warfare,  ami  probably  no  man  among 
us  had  acquired  a  more  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  Some  of  the  results  he  gave  in 
an  article  in  the  North  Avurican  Meuiew 
on  Privateering,  and  in  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress against  this  remnant  of  barbarism.  To 
this  field  of  labour  he  certainly  was  not  drawn 
by  the  hope  of  popularity;  and  though  he 
outstripped  the  feelings  of  the  community, 
his  efforts  will  not  be  vain.  He  was  a  pioneef 
in  a  path  in  which  society,  if  it  continue  to 
advance,  will  certainly  follow  him,  andwUl  at 
length  do  justice  to  the  wisdom  as  well  a9 
purity  of  his  design. 

Other  institutions  shared  his  eeal  and  coun- 
tenance ;  but  we  pass  from  these  to  observe 
that  his  benevolence  was  not  husbanded  for 
public  works  or  great  occasions.  It  entered 
into  the  very  frame  and  structure  of  his  mind; 
so  that,  wherever  he  acted,  he  left  its  evidences 
and  fruits.  Even  in  those  employments  where 
a  man  is  expected  to  propose  distinctly  his 
own  interest,  he  looked  beyond  himself ;  and 
those  who  paid  him  for  his  services  felt  that 
another  debt  was  due,  and  personal  attach- 
ment often  sprang  from  the  intercourse  of 
business.  In  his  social  and  domestic  con- 
nections, how  he  felt  and  lived,  and  what 
spirit  he  breathed,  we  learn  from  the  counter 
nanoes  and  tones  of  his  IHends,  when  th^ 
speak  of  his  loss.  The  kind  of  praise  which 
a  man  receives  after  death  corresponds 
generally  with  precision  to  his  character. 
We  can  often  see,  on  the  decease  of  a  di»» 
tinguished  individual,  that  whilst  all  praise, 
few  feel ;  that  the  heart  has  no  burden,  no 
oppressioo.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gallison^ 
there  was  a  general,  spontaneous  convictioii 
that  society  had  been  bereaved ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  feeling  of  person^  bereavement, 
LL  a 
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as  if  a  void  which  no  other  could  fill  were 
made  in  every  circle  in  which  he  familiarly 
moved ;  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  genuine  benevolence,  the  sympathy  with 
every  human  interest,  which  formed  his 
character.  His  benevolence^  indeed,  was 
singularly  unalloyed.  Those  feelings  of  im- 
kindness  which  sometimes  obscure  for  a 
moment  the  goodness  of  excellent  men, 
seldom  or  never  passed  over  him.  Those 
who  best  knew  him  cannot,  by  an  effort  of 
imagination,  put  an  acrimonious  speech  into 
his  hps,  any  more  than  they  can  think  of  him 
under  an  entirely  different  countenance.  The 
voice  ceases  to  be  his,  its  tones  do  not  belong 
to  him,  when  they  would  make  it  the  vehicle 
of  unkiudness.  We  have  understood,  what 
we  should  not  doubt,  that  in  his  profession, 
amidst  the  collision  of  rivals,  his  ambition, 
which  undoubtedly  degenerated  sometimes 
into  excess,  was  still  so  controlled  by  his 
generosity  and  uprightness,  that  he  was 
never  known  to  sully  with  an  envious  breath 
the  honest  fame  of  another,  or  to  withhold  a 
ready  testimony  to  another's  worth.  So  great 
was  the  kindliness  of  his  heart,  that  his  many 
pressing  employments  did  not  exclude  those 
httle  attentions  to  his  kindred  for  which 
multiplied  cares  are  generally  admitted  as 
an  excuse.  He  made  leisure  for  minute  as 
well  OS  important  services,  and  thus  it  is  that 
a  feeling  of  tenderness  as  well  as  of  respect 
Ss  spread  through  the  whole  circle  of  his 
relatives. 

In  regard  to  his  intelleotual  powers,  they 
derived  their  superiority  not  only  fhjrn  the 
liberality  of  nature,  but  from  the  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  they  were  improved. 
He  early  felt  the  importance  of  a  generous 
and  extensive  culture  of  the  mmd.  and  sys- 
tematically connected  with  professional  studies 
the  pursuit  of  general  literature.  He  was  a 
striking  example  of  the  influence  of  an  opera- 
tive and  enlightened  moral  sense  over  the 
intellect.  His  views  were  distinguished  not 
so  much  by  boldness  and  excursiveness  as  by 
clearness,  steadiness,  judiciousness,  and  truth; 
and  these  characteristic  properties  of  his  tm- 
derstanding  derived  their  strength,  if  not 
existence,  from  that  fairness,  rectitude,  sim- 
plicity, and  that  love  of  the  true  and  useful, 
which  entered  so  largely  into  his  moral 
constitution.  The  objects  on  which  he 
thought  and  wrote  did  not  offer  themselves 
to  him  in  the  bright  hues  of  inspired  imagina- 
tion, but  in  the  forms,  dimensions,  and  colours 
of  reality;  and  yet  there  was  no  tameness  in 
his  conception,  for  the  moral  relations  of 
things— the  most  sublime  of  all  relations— he 
traced  with  eagerness  and  delighted  toimfold. 
Acoordingly,  in  all  his  writings  we  perceive  the 
marks  of  an  understanding  surrounded  by  a 
dear  and  warm  moral  atmosphere.  His  intel- 


lect, we  repeat  it,  was  excited  and  developed 
very  much  by  moral  and  religious  p>rinciplc. 
It  was  not  naturally  creative,  restless,  stin^ 
by  a  bright  and  burning  imagination.  The 
strong  power  within  was  conscience,  enlight- 
ened and  exalted  by  religion ;  and  this  soit 
life  through  the  intellect,  and  conferred  or 
heightened  the  qualities  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. 

Of  his  professional  character  we  know 
nothing  by  personal  observation  ;  but  we  do 
know,  that  in  a  metropolis  where  the  standard 
of  professional  talent  and  purity  is  high,  he 
was  eminent.  We  have  understood  that  he 
was  at  once  a  scientific  and  practical  lawye-, 
uniting  comprehensive  views  of  jurisprudence, 
and  laborious  research  into  general  princi- 
ples, with  a  singular  acciu^cy  and  most 
conscientious  fidelity  in  investigating  the 
details  of  the  causes  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  spontaneous  tribute  of  the 
members  of  the  Suffolk  Bar  to  so  young  a 
brother  is  perhaps  without  precedent.  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  bis  claims 
to  esteem,  that  he  was  not  usurped  by  a 
profession  to  which  he  was  so  devoted  ;  that 
his  thirst  for  legal  knowledge  and  distinction, 
though  so  ardent,  left  him  free  for  such  a 
variety  of  exertions  and  acquisitions. 

Of  his  industry  we  have  had  occasion 
frequently  to  speak,  and  it  was  not  the  least 
striking  trait  in  his  character.  We  need  no 
other  proof  of  this  than  his  early  eminence 
in  a  profession  which  offers  no  prizes  to 
genius  unaccompanied  by  application,  and 
whose  treasures  are  locked  up  in  books  which 
hold  out  no  lures  to  imagination  or  taste, 
and  which  can  only  interest  a  mind  disposed 
to  patient  and  intense  exertion.  We  recur, 
however,  to  his  industry,  not  so  much  because 
it  distinguished  him,  as  from  the  desire  of 
removing  what  seems  to  us  a  fiedse  impressfou, 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  excessive  ^>plication. 
That  he  was  occasionally  guilty  of  intem- 
perate study  (a  crime  in  the  eye  of  a  refined 
morality,  because  it  sacrifices  future  and 
extensive  usefulness  to  immediate  acquia- 
tion)  is  probably  true;  but  less  guilty,  we 
apprehend,  than  many  who  are  not  charged 
with  excess.  His  social  nature,  his  love  of 
general  literature,  and  his  regular  use  of 
exercise,  gave  as  great  and  frequent  relaxa^ 
tion  to  his  mind  as  studious  men  generaDy 
think  necessary;  nor  ought  his  example  to 
lose  its  power  by  the  apprebeosioa  that  to 
follow  his  steps  will  be  to  descend  witb  hun 
to  an  early  grave. 

This  excellent  roan  it  has  pleased  Qodlo 
take  from  us  ;  and  to  take  without  waniiB^ 
when  our  hope  was  firmest,  and  bis  picw|iw5 
of  usefulness  and  prosperity  wett  to  f— — 
tyes  unclouded.  That  such  a  conrfte 
be  so  short,  is  the  genend  tomftif* 
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ought  we  to  think  It  short?  In  the  best 
sense  his  life  was  long.  To  be  the  centre  of 
so  many  influences;  to  awaken  through  so 
large  a  circle  sentiments  of  affection  and 
esteem ;  to  bear  effectual  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  religion  ;  to  exalt  the  standard  of 
youthful  character  ;  to  adorn  a  profession  to 
which  the  administration  of  public  justice 
and  the  care  of  our  civil  institutions  are  pecu- 
liarhr  confided  ;  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
useful  associations ;  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  a  model  for  the  rich 
and  improved  ;  to  live  in  the  hearts  of 
friends,  and  to  die  amidst  general,  deep, 
unaffected  lamentation  ;  these  surely  are  not 
evidences  of  a  brief  existence.  "Honour- 
able age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length 
of  time,  nor  which  is  measured  bv  number 
of  years ;  but  wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  unto 
men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age." 

Still  the  question  may  be  asked,    "Whv 
was  he  taken  from  so  much  usefulness?  ' 
Were  that  state  laid  open  to  us,  into  which 
he  is  removed,  we  should  have  an  answer. 
We  should  see  that  this  world  is  not  the  only 
one  where  intellect  is  unfolded,  and  the  heart 
and  active  powers  find  objects.  We  might  see 
that  such  a  spirit  as  his  was  needed  now  in 
another  and  nobler  province  of  the  creation ; 
and  that  all  God's  providence  towards  him 
had  been  training  and  fittinjg^  him  to  be  bom, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  at  this  very  time,  into 
the  future  world,  there  to  perform  offices  and 
receive  blessings  which  only  a  mind  so  framed 
and  gifted  could  sustain  and  enjoy.     He  is 
not  lost.    Jesus,  whom  he  followed,  "hath 
abolished  dfeath."    Thought,  affection,  piety, 
Qsefolness,  do  not  die.     If   they  did,  we 
should  do  well  to  hang  his  tomb  with  sack- 
cloth, or  rather  to  obliterate  evory  trace  and 
I        tecoUection  of  his  tomb  and  his  name,  for 
I        then  a  light,  more  precious  than  the  sun's,  is 
'        quenched  for  ever.    But  he  is  not  lost,  nor 
I        is  he  exiled  from  his  true  happiness.    An 
I        enlightened,  just,  and  good  mind  is  a  citizen 
I        of  the  universe,  and  has  faculties  and  afiec- 


tions  which  correspond  to  aU  God's  works. 
Why  would  we  limit  it  to  earth,  perhaps  the 
lowest  world  in  this  immense  creation  ?  Why 
should  not  the  spirit,  which  has  given  proof 
of  its  divine  origin  and  heavenly  tendency, 
be  suffered  to  rise  to  its  proper  abode,  to  a 
holier  community,  to  a  vision  of  God,  under 
which  earthly  and  mortal  natures  would  sink 
and  be  dissolved  ? 

One  benefit  of  the  early  removal  of  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Gallison  is  obvious.  We  learn 
from  it  how  eariy  in  life  the  great  work  of 
life  may  begin,  and  how  successfully  be  pro- 
secuted. Had  he  hved  to  advanced  years, 
the  acquisitions  of  his  youth  would  have 
been  forgotten  and  lost  in  those  of  riper 
^ears.  His  character  would  have  been  an 
mvaluable  legacy,  but  chiefly  to  the  mature 
and  aged.  And,  surely,  if  his  early  death 
shall  exalt  the  aims  and  ptuposes  of  the 
young;  if  piety,  now  postponed  to  later 
years,  to  a  wmter  which  bears  no  such  fruit, 
shall  be  esteemed  the  ornament  and  defence 
of  that  interesting  and  tempted  age ;  if  our 
young  men  shall  learn  from  him  that  they 
belong  to  God  and  society;  then  his  early 
death  may  prove  as  useful  as  a  protracted 
life. 

We  shall  add  but  one  more  remark.  The 
general  sorrow  which  followed  Mr.  Gallison 
to  the  tomb  was  not  only  honourable  to 
him  but  to  the  community.  For  he  had  no 
dazzling  qualities.  His  manners  were  not 
imposing,  nor  was  he  aided  by  uncommon 
patronage.  His  worth  was  unobtrusive, 
mild,  retiring,  and  left  to  win  its  own  way 
to  notice  and  honour.  Yet  how  few  ^oung 
men  have  reared  such  a  monument  m  the 
memories  and  hearts  of  the  community ! 
Amidst  charges  of  degeneracy,  and  with  real 
grounds  of  humiliation,  we  should  deem  it 
a  privilege  to  live  in  a  state  of  society  in 
which  such  a  character  as  Mr.  Gallison's  is 
so  generally  understood,  and  is  recompensed 
with  such  heartfelt  and  generous  praise. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  REV.   S.  C.  THACHER. 


[Tbe  Rev.  S.  C.  Thachcr,  late  Minister  of  the  New  South  Church  in  Boston,  died  at 
Moulines,  in  Fiance,  Tan.  2,  1818,  aetat.  32.  He  had  long  been  absent  from  this  country, 
ami  had  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  following 
sketch  of  his  character  is  taken  from  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  church  where  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  officiate,  the  Sunday  after  the  accounts  of  his  death  were  received.] 

The  news  of  Mr.  Thacher's  death,  although  youth  and  virtues,  of  the  place  whk:h  he  had 

not  unexpected,  spread  an  unusual  gloom  filled  and  of  the  confidence  he  had  inspired, 

Unough  tbe  large  circle  in  which  he  moved  of  his  sickness  and  sufferings,  of  his  death  in 

ind  was  known.    When  we  thought  of  his  a  distant  land,  and  of  the  hopes  which  died 
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with  him,  we  could  not  bat  speak  of  his  re- 
moval as  mysterious,  dark,  untimely.  My 
own  mind  participated  at  first  in  the  general 
depression ;  but  in  proportion  as  I  have  re- 
flected on  the  circumstances  of  this  event,  I 
have  seen  in  them  a  kindness  which  I  over- 
looked in  the  first  moments  of  sorrow ;  and 
though  in  many  respecu  inscrutable,  this 
dispensation  now  wears  a  more  consoling 
a^>ect. 

I  now  see  in  our  friend  a  young  man,  un- 
commonly rif>e  ill  rniderstandlng  and  virtue, 
for  whom  God  appointed  an  early  immor- 
talitr.  His  lot  on  earth  was  singularly  happy ; 
for  I  have  never  known  a  minister  mote  deeply 
fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  this 
condition  had  its  perils.  With  a  paternal 
concern  for  his  character  God  sent  adversity, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  end  6f  his  being  by 
a  rotigher  but  suier  way,  a  way  trodden  and 
consecmted  by  the  steps  of  the  best  men  before 
him.  He  was  smitten  by  sudden  sickness ; 
but  even  here  the  hand  of  God  was  gentle 
upon  him.  His  sidmess,  whilst  it  wasted  the 
body,  had  no  power  over  the  spirit.  His  un- 
derstanding retained  its  vigour ;  and  his  heart, 
as  I  often  observed,  gained  new  sensibility. 
His  sufferings,  by  calling  forth  an  almost 
unprecedented  kindness  in  his  parishioners, 
furnished  him  with  new  and  constant  occa- 
sions of  pious  gratitude,  and  perhaps  he  was 
never  so  thankful  to  the  Author  of  his  being 
as  during  his  sickness. 

He  was,  indeed,  removed  at  length  from 
the  kind  offices  of  his  friends.  But  this  event 
was  fitted,  and,  may  t  not  say,  designed,  to 
strengthen  his  connection  with  God.  and  to 
prepare  him  for  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
all  earthly  ties.  I  now  see  him  tossed  on  the 
ocean ;  t«it  his  heart  is  fixed  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  He  is  borne  to  another  hemisphere, 
but  everywhere  he  sees  the  footsteps  and  feels 
the  presence  of  God.  New  constellations  roll 
over  his  head,  but  th^  guide  his  mind  to  the 
same  Heaven  which  was  his  hope  at  home.  I 
see  him  at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  adoring 
God  in  the  new  creation  which  spreads  around 
him,  and  thanking  Him  with  emotion  for  the 
new  strength  which  that  mild  atmosphere 
communicated.  I  see  him,  too,  in  the  trying 
scene  which  followed,  when  he  withered  and 
shrank  like  a  frail  plant  tmder  the  equinoctial 
sun,  still  building  piety  on  suffering,  and  grow- 
ing in  submission  as  hope  declined.  He  docs 
not,  indeed,  look  without  an  occasional  sink- 
ing of  the  heart,  without  some  shudderin^s  of 
natiure,  to  a  foreign  soil  a&  his  appomted 
grave.  But  he  remembers  that  from  every 
region  there  is  a  path  to  immortality,  and 
that  the  spirit  which  religion  has  refined, 
wherever  freed  from  the  body,  will  find  its 
native  countiy.  He  does  not  indeed  think 
without  emotion  of  home,— a  thought  how 


tr3nng  to  a  sick  and  d>'ing  man  in  a  land  of 
strangers!  But  God,  whom  he  adores  as 
everywhere  present,  seems  to  him  a  bond  of 
union  to  distant  friends,  and  he  finds  relirf  in 
committing  them  to  his  care  and  mercy. 
At  length  I  see  him  expire,  but  not  until 
stiffering  has  done  its  work  of  discipline  and 
purification.  His  end  is  tranquil,  h'ke  his 
own  mild  spirit;  and  I  follow  him^not  to 
the  tomb,  for  that  lifeless  body  is  not  he,  but 
to  the  society  of  the  just  made  perfect.  His 
pains  are  now  past.  He  has  found  a  better 
home  than  this  place  of  his  nativity  and 
earthly  residence.  Without  the  tossings  of 
another  voyage,  he  has  entered  a  secure 
haven.  The  fever  no  longer  bums  In  his 
veins ;  the  hollow  and  deep  voice  no  longer 
sends  forth  ominous  sounds.  Disease  SxA 
death,  having  accomplished  their  purpose, 
have  lost  their  power,  and  he  remembers 
with  gratitude  the  kind  severity  with  which 
they  conducted  him  to  a  nobler  life  than  that 
which  thw  took  away.  Sudi  is  the  aspect 
which  this  dispensation  now  wears  ;  how 
different  from  that  which  it  first  presented 
to  sense  and  imagination  i 

Let  me  pay  a  short  tribute  to  his  memory. 
It  is  a  duty  Which  I  perform  with  a  melan- 
choly pleasure.  His  character  was  one  which 
it  is  soothing  to  remember.  It  comes  over 
the  mind  like  the  tranauillizing  breath  rf 
Sprin^f.  It  asks  no  embellishment  It  would 
be  injured  by  a  strained  and  laboured  eulogy. 

The  character  of  our  friend  was  distin- 
guished by  blandness,  mildness,  equableness, 
and  harmony.  All  the  elements  were  tem- 
pered in  him  kindly  and  happily.  He  pa^ed 
through  the  storms,  tumults,  and  collisians  of 
human  life  with  a  benignity  ?ikin  to  that  which 
marked  our  perfect  Guide  and  Exampfe. 
This  mild  and  bland  temper  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  man.  His  manners,  his  im- 
derstanding,  his  piety,  all  received  a  hue 
from  it,  just  as  a  soft  atmosphere  communi- 
cates its  own  tender  and  tranquil  character  to 
every  object  and  scene  viewed  through  it. 

With  his  peculiar  mildness  he  imited  firm- 
ness. His  purposes,  whilst  maintained  with- 
out violence,  were  never  surrendered  Init  to 
conviction.  His  opinions,  thoa^  defended 
with  singular  candour,  he  would  have  seated 
with  his  blood.  He  possessed  the  <Mily  true 
dignity,  that  which  reSuhs  fh>m  praposfag 
habitually  a  lofty  standard  of  leeUn;  and 
action  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  k>re  wfakh  he 
called  forth  was  always  tempered  with  respect 
He  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  approaotied 
with  a  rude  familiarity. 

His  piety  was  a  deep  sentiment  ft'lfad 
struck  through  and  entwined  itsdf  ulttr  -his 
whole  soul.  In  the  freedom  of  oMMBMtlaa 
I  have  seen  how  intimately  God  «wi|sMieiit 
to  him.    But  his  piety  partook  of  ^  geneEil 
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temperament  of  his  mind.  It  was  warm,  but 
hot  heated;  earnest,  but  tranquil;  a  habit, 
not  an  impulse ;  the  air  which  he  breathed, 
not  a  tempestuous  wind,  giving  occasional 
violence  to  his  emotions.  A  constant  dew 
seemed  to  distil  on  him  from  heaven,  giving 
freshness  to  his  devout  sensibilities ;  but  it 
was  a  gentle  influence,  seen  not  in  its  falling, 
but  in  its  fruits.  His  piety  appeared  chiefly 
in  gradtude  and  submission,  sentiments  pecu- 
liany  suited  to  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  felt 
strongly  that  God  had  crowned  his  life  with 
peculiar  goodness ;  and  yet,  when  his  bless- 
ings were  withdrawn,  his  acquiescence  was  as 
deep  and  sincere  as  his  thankfulness.  His 
devotional  exercises  in  public  were  particu- 
larly striking.  He  came  to  the  mercy-seat 
as  one  who  was  not  a  sttanger  there.  He 
seemed  to  inherit  from  his  venerable  father 
the  gift  of  prayer.  His  acts  of  adoration 
discovered  a  mind  penetrated  by  the  majesty 
and  purity  of  Goa;  but  his  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  these  attributes  were  always 
tempered  and  softened  by  a  sense  of  the 
divine  benignity.  The  Paternal  character  of 
God  was  not  only  his  belief,  but  had  become 
a  part  of  his  mind.  He  never  forgot  that  he 
•*  worshipped  the  leather."  His  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  strict  and  proper  unity  of  the 
divine  nature  taught  him  to  unite  and  con- 
centrate, in  his  conception  of  the  Father, 
all  that  is  lovely  and  attractive,  as  well  as 
all  that  is  solemn  and  venerable ;  and  the 
general  effect  of  his  prayers  was  to  diffuse 
a  devout  calmness,  a  filial  confidence,  over 
the  minds  of  his  pious  hearers. 

His  understanding  was  of  a  high  order ; 
active,  vigorous,  and  patient  ;  capable  of 
exerting  itself  with  success  on  every  subject ; 
collecting  materials  and  illustrations  from 
every  scene ;  and  stored  with  a  rich  and 
various  knowledge,  which  few  have  accumu- 
lated at  so  early  an  age.  His  understanding, 
however,  was  in  harmony  with  his  whole 
character.  It  was  not  so  much  distinguished 
by  boldness,  rapidity,  and  ardour,  as  by  com- 
posed energy,  judiciousness,  and  expansive- 
ness.  His  views  were  often  original  and  often 
pcofound,  but  were  especially  marked  by  just- 
ness, clearness,  and  compass  of  thought.  I 
have  never  known  a  man,  so  young,  of  riper 
judgment,  of  more  deliberate  investigation, 
fcnd  of  naore  comprehensive  views  of  all  the 
bearing  and  connections  of  a  subject  on  which 
he  was  called  to  decide.  He  was  s'mgularly 
free  Sxom.  the  error  into  which  young  preachers 
most  readily  fall,  of  overstating  arguments. 
and  exaggerating  and  straming  the  particular 
topics  which  they  wish  to  enforce.  But,  in 
avoiding  extravagance,  he  did  not  fall  into 
iameness.  There  was  a  force  and  freshness 
ia  his  conceptions;  and  even  when  he  com- 
municated the  thoughts  of  others,  he  first 


grafted  them  on  his  own  mind,  so  that  they 
had  the  raciness  of  a  native  growth.  His 
opinions  were  the  results  of  much  mental 
action,  of  many  comparisons,  of  lar^e  and 
liberal  thinking,  of  looking  at  a  subject  on 
every  side;  and  they  were  expressed  with 
those  limitations  which  long  experience  sug- 
gests to  others.  He  read  with  pleasure  the 
bold  and  brilliant  speculations  of  more  adven- 
turous minds ;  but  he  reserved  his  belief  for 
evidence,  for  truth ;  and  if  the  most  valuable 
gift  of  the  understanding  be  an  enlarged,  dis- 
criminating judgment,  fiien  his  was  a  most 
highly-gifted  mind. 

From  a  mind  so  balanced,  we  could  hardly 
expect  that  fervid  eloquence  which  electrifies 
an*  assembly,  and  makes  the  speaker  for  a 
moment  an  absolute  sovereign  over  the  souls 
of  men.  His  influence,  like  that  of  the  great 
powers  in  the  natural  world,  was  mild  and 
noiseless,  but  penetrati  ng  an  d  enduring.  That 
oratory  which  overwhelms  and  bears  us  away 
like  a  torrent,  almost  always  partakes  of  ex- 
aggeration and  extravagance,  and  could  not 
easily  be  reconciled  with  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  his  mind. — His  imagination  was 
fruitful  and  creative ;  but,  in  accordance  vrith 
his  whole  character,  it  derived  its  illustrations 
more  frequently  from  regions  of  beauty  than 
of  grandeur,  and  it  imparted  a  colouring  at 
once  rich  and  soft,  and  a  peculiar  grace  to 
every  subject  susceptible  of  ornament. — His 
command  over  language  was  great.  His  style 
was  various,  vigorous,  unborrowed;  abounding 
in  felicities  of  expression,  and  singularly  free 
from  that  triteness  and  that  monotonous 
structure,  which  the  habit  of  rapid  com- 
position on  familiar  subjects  almost  forces 
on  the  preacher,  and  which  so  often  ener- 
vate the  most  powerful  and  heart-stirring 
truths. — His  character  as  a  preacher  needs 
no  other  testimony  than  the  impression  left  on 
his  constant  and  most  enlightened  hearers. 
To  these,  who  could  best  judge  of  his  intel- 
lectual resources,  and  of  his  devotion  to 
his  work,  his  public  services  were  more 
and  more  interesting.  They  tell  us  of  the 
affluence  of  his  thoughts,  of  the  beauty  of  his 
imagery,  of  the  tenderness  and  earnestness  of 
his  persuasion,  of  the  union  of  judgment  and 
sensibility  in  his  discoiu^es,  and  of  the  wisdom 
with  which  he  displayed  at  the  same  moment 
the  sublimity  and  practicableness  of  Christian 
virtue.  They  tell  us  that  the  early  ripeness 
of  his  mind  did  not  check  its  growth;  but 
that  every  year  enlarged  his  treasures  and 
powers.  Their  tears  and  countenances  tell 
us,  more  movingly  than  words,  their  deep 
sorrow,  now  that  they  shall  hear  his  voice  no 
more. 

Of  his  social  character  I  need  not  speak  to 
you.  No  one  who  ever  met  him  in  a  friendly 
circle  can  easily  forget  the  attraction  of  his 
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manners  and  conversation.  He  carried  into 
society  a  cheerfulness  and  sunshine  of  the 
soul,  derived  partly  from  constitution,  and 
partly  from  his  bright,  confiding  views  oif  reli- 
gion ;  a  delicacy  which  instinctively  shrank 
from  wounding  the  feelings  of  thenumblest 
human  being;  a  disposition  to  sympathize 
with  every  innocent  enjoyment;  and  the 
power  of  communicating  with  ease  and  in- 
terest the  riches  of  his  mind.  Without  effort 
he  won  the  hearts  of  men  to  a  singular 
degree.  Never  was  man  more  universally 
beloved.  Even  in  sickness  and  in  foreign 
lands,  he  continued  to  attract  friends;  and  it 
is  our  consolation  to  know  that  he  drew  from 
strangers  much  of  that  kindness  which  blessed 
Ixim  at  home. 

In  his  sickness.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  his  submission  to  God,  and  his  affection 
for  his  people.  His  submission  seemed  entire. 
There  was  no  alloy  of  impatience  or  distrust. 
His  sickness  was  a  severe  trial ;  for  his  heart 
was  bound  up  in  his  profession,  and  if  in  any- 
thing his  ambition  was  excessive,  it  was  m 
his  desire  to  enrich  his  mind  by  laborious 
study.  He  felt  deeply  his  privation,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  an  early  death  as  a  proba- 
ble event  But  he  bowed  to  Providence  with- 
out a  murmur.  He  spoke  only  of  the  Divine 
goodness.  "I  am  in  God's  hand,  and  his 
will  be  done/'  were  familiar  sentiments,  not 


utteml  with  commonplace  and  mec^iairfad 
formality,  but  issuing,  as  his  tones  and  coun- 
tenance discovered,  from  the  very  depths  of 
his  heart.  A  firmer  and  calmer  submissioa 
could  hardly  have  been  formed  by  a  kmg  Kfc 
of  suffering. 

His  feelings  towards  the  congr^ation  whidi 
he  served  seemed  at  times  too  strong  for  the 
self-possession  and  calmness  by  whidi  he  was 
characterized.  Their  kindness  overpowered 
him.  The  only  tears  which  I  saw  start  from 
his  eyes  flowed  from  this  source.  In  my  last 
interview  with  him,  a  day  or  two  before  bis 
voyage,  I  said  to  him,  "  I  trust  that  you  will 
return,  but  I  fear  you  cannot  safely  c<»iti]rae 
your  pastoral  relation.  We  have,  however, 
another  employment  for  you,  in  which  yxn 
may  be  useful  and  happy."  He  answered, 
*'  If  I  get  strength  I  shall  use  it  for  my  peo- 
ple. I  am  willing  to  hazard  my  life  for  meir 
sakes.  I  would  preach  to  them,  although  the 
effort  should  shorten  my  days."  He  added, 
'*  Should  I  forsake  them  after  the  Jdndoess  I 
have  received,  the  cause  of  religion  and  of 
the  ministry  might  suffer ;  and  to  this  cause  I 
ought  and  am  willing  to  make  any  sacxifices.'* 
— Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  broasted 
friend.  He  was  one  of  the  most  blamd^s 
men,  of  the  most  devoted  ministers,  and  of 
the  fiiirest  examples  of  the  distinguishing 
virtues  of  Christianity. 


THE    UNION. 


"  Corresj>ondencc  between  John  Quinqr  Adams.  Esquire, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  several  Citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  concerning  the  Change  of  a  Design  to 
dissolve  the  Union  allegea  to  have  ex&ted  in  thM  Sute." 
Boston.  xSa9. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  has  drawn 
much  attention  and  excited  much  feeling. 
But  in  so  doing,  we  have  not  thought  of  re- 
viewing the  controversy  to  which  it  relates. 
Our  work  is  devoted  to  the  inculcation  and 
defence  of  great  principles,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  keep  it  free  from  irritating  per- 
sonalities. We  are  resolved  to  contend  ear- 
nestly for  what  we  deem  truth,  but  we  wish 
no  contest  vrith  individuals.  We  are  aware 
that  cases  may  exist,  in  which  justice  to  per- 
secuted virtue,  or  to  a  good  but  suffering 
cause,  may  bind  us  to  take  part  in  temporaiy 
controversies.  We  feel,  however,  no  such 
obligation  in  the  present  instance.  In  the 
Correspondence,  those  whom  we  deem  in- 
jured have  vindicated  themselves  too  effec- 
tually to  need  other  defenders.  The  charge 
Northern  plot  for  dismembering   the 


coimtry  has  been  fairly  met  and  triumphantly 
refuted.  We  violate,  therefore,  no  doty;  in 
following  our  inclinations,  and  in  leivsi|^  tlas 
controversy  to  those  whom  it  iramediateiy 
concerns. — ^To  prevent  misappreheeGaoa,  wc 
will  add  that,  in  speaking  of  the  charge  whidi 
Rave  rise  to  the  correspondence,  as  fuDy  re- 
futed, we  mean  not  to  accuse  of  willal  ms- 
representation  the  individual  by  whom  it  wms 
brought  fonvard.  We  are  not  ignocaat  of 
the  feciUty  with  which  men  deceive  tbeoi- 
selves,  especially  when  their  passions  are  in- 
flamed. We  mean  not  to  deny  (hat  Mr. 
Adams  may  imagine  himself  in  possessfon  of 
proofs  which  sustain  his  legation  ;  dot  is  it 
hard  to  explain  tlie  delusion.  It  is  very  pQs> 
sible  that,  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a  most 
agitated  and  convulsed  state  of  the  oomHry, 
some  among  us  questioned  whether  the  op- 
tional government  was  likely  to  aocoaidirii 
the  good  which  it  had  promised.  It  is  ivf 
possible  that,  in  that  season  of  exaspecataoa* 
some  rash  spirits  among  the  Federahsts  gaive 
utterance  to  passionate  inveetives,  and  i 
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sideiate  menaces;  and  we  can  very  easily 
understand  how  a  mind,  disposed  to  miscon- 
strue the  words  and  actions  of  ardent  par- 
tisans»  might,  in  the  midst  of  such  excitement, 
become  haunted  with  suspicions  and  visionary 
conspiracies.  We  think  it  very  creditable  to 
our  country  that,  in  passing  through  the 
stormy  season  of  which  w6  have  spcJcen,  it 
teemed  with  no  more  panics  and  inventions 
of  secret  treasons;  that  so  few  plots  were 
feigned  or  feared.  We  exceedingly  regret 
that  Mr.  Adams  has  made  it  necessary  to  his 
reputation  to  fasten  a  reproach  of  this  nature 
on  a  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  We  regret, 
not  only  for  public  reasons,  but  for  his  own 
sake,  that,  on  retiring  from  office,  he  cannot 
promise  himself  the  happiness  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  happiness  of  a  calm  and  dignified 
retirement  from  public  strife. 

Our  aim  in  the  present  article  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject  of  great 
moment,  which  is  directly  brought  before  us 
by  the  Correspondence ;  we  mean,  the  Im- 
portance of  our  National  Union.  This  topic 
IS  one  of  transcendent  and  universal  interest, 
and  therefore  deserves  a  place  in  a  work 
devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  those  great 
principles  which  involve  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  the  community.  In  the  discussion  of 
such  a  topic,  we  shall  of  necessity  recur  to 
the  events  and  struggles  of  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years.  But  we  shall  do  so,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  half-extinguished 
animosities,  but  in  the  hope  of  pointing  out 
our  danger  as  a  nation,  and  of  awakening  a 
more  enOghtened  attachment  to  our  common 
country.  We  trust  that  we  claim  for  ourselves 
no  singular  virtue  in  saying  that  we  look 
back  on  the  conflicts  and  revolutions  of  this 
period  as  on  matters  of  history,  and  that  we 
identify  ourselves  with  them  scarcely  more 
than  with  events  preceding  our  birth.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  good  degree  of  impartiality 
in  relation  to  this  period,  instead  of  requiring 
a  high  moral  effort,  is  almost  forced  upon  us 
by  the  circumstances  of  our  times.  Our  age 
has  been  marked  above  all  others  by  the 
suddenness,  variety,  and  stupendousness  of 
its  revolutions.  The  events  of  centuries  have 
been  crowded  into  a  single  Ufe.  The  historv 
of  the  dvilixed  world,  since  the  bursting  forth 
of  the  French  Revolution,  reminds  us  of  one 
of  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  in 
which  the  incidents  of  a  reign  are  compressed 
into  an  hour.  Overwhelming  changes  have 
TBshed  upon  one  another  too  rapidly  to  give 
us  time  to  comprehend  them,  and  have  been 
so  multiplied  as  to  exhaust  our  capacity  of 
admimtion.  In  consequence  of  this  thronging 
and  whirl  of  events,  the  revolutions  which  we 
bave  witnessed  seem  to  be  thrown  back,  and 
to  belong  to  a  previous  age.  Our  interest  in 
them  as  contemporaries  is  diminished  to  a 


degree  which  excites  our  own  wonder,  and 
we  think  that  we  recall  them  with  as  little 
selfish  partiality  as  we  experience  on  looking 
back  on  the  transactions  of  past  centuries. 
Perhaps  we  are  deceived ;  but  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  we  should  not  trust  our- 
selves to  speak  as  frankly  as  we  may  of  the 
past,  did  we  not  believe  that  our  personal 
interest  in  it  differs  little  from  what  we  feci 
in  other  important  periods  of  human  history. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  topic  is  the 
importance  of  the  Union,  and  we  have 
selected  it  because  it  cannot,  we  apprehend, 
be  too  deeply  impressed.  No  lesson  should 
be  written  more  indehblyon  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens.  To  secure  to  it  the  strong  convic- 
tion with  which  it  ought  to  be  received,  we 
have  thought  that  we  might  usefully  insist  on 
the  chief  good  which  the  Union  confers;  and 
we  are  the  more  disposed  to  do  this,  because 
we  are  not  sure  that  this  subject  is  sufficiently 
understood,  because  we  sometimes  apprehend 
that  the  people  are  not  aware  of  the  most 
essential  benefit  which  they  derive  from  the 
confederation,  but  are  looking  to  it  for  advan- 
tages which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  are  in 
danger  of  exposing  it  to  hazard  by  expecting 
from  it  more  than  it  can  accomplish.  Of  aU 
governments  we  may  say  that  the  good  which 
they  promote  is  chiefly  negative,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  fcKJeralinstitutions  which 
bind  these  States  together.  Their  highest 
function  is,  to  avert  evil.  Nor  let  their 
efficiency  on  this  account  be  di^)araged.  The 
highest  poUtical  good,  hberty,  is  negative.  It 
is  the  removal  of  obstructions.  It  is  security 
from  wrong.  It  confers  no  positive  happi- 
ness, but  opens  a  field  in  which  the  individual 
may  achieve  his  happiness  by  his  own  un- 
fettered powers.  The  great  good  of  the 
Union  we  may  express  almost  in  a  word.  It 
preserves  us  from  wasting  and  destroying  one 
another.  It  preserves  relations  of  peace 
among  communities,  which,  if  broken  into 
separate  nations,  would  be  arrayed  against 
one  another  in  perpetual,  merciless,  and 
ruinous  war.  It  indeed  contributes  to  our 
defence  against  foreign  states,  but  still  more 
it  defends  us  from  one  another.  This  we 
apprehend  to  be  the  chief  boon  of  the  Union, 
and  its  importance  we  apprehend  b  not  suffi- 
ciently felt.  So  highly  do  we  estimate  it, 
that  we  ask  nothing  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, but  to  hold  us  together,  to  establish 
among  the  different  States  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  peace;  and  we  are  sure  that  our 
State  Governments  and  individual  energies 
will  work  out  for  us  a  happiness  such  as  no 
other  people  have  yet  secured. 

The  importance  of  this  bmefit  is  easy  to 
be  understood,  by  considering  the  sure  and 
tremendous  miseries  which  would  follow  dis- 
union.   For  ourselves,  we  fear  that,  bloody 
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and  mournful  as  human  history  now  is,  a 
ladder  page  than  has  yet  been  written  might 
record  the  suflferings  of  this  country,  should 
we  divide  ourselves  into  separate  communi- 
ties. Our  impressions  on  this  subject  are  so 
strong,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  of 
communicating  them  to  others.  We  fear  that 
our  country,  in  case  of  disunion,  would  be 
broken  into  communities,  which  would  cherish 
towards  one  another  singularly  fierce  and  im- 
placable enmities.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
angry  and  vindictive  feelings  which  would 
grow  out  of  the  struggles  implied  in  a  sepa- 
ration. There  are  other  and  more  permanent 
causes  of  hatred  and  hostility. 

One  cause,  we  think,  would  be  found  in 
the  singularly  active,  bold,  enterprising  spirit 
Which  actuates  this  whole  country.  Perhap, 
as  a  people,  we  have  no  stronger  distinction 
than  a  thirst  for  adventtve  and  new  acquisi- 
tions. A  quiet,  cold,  phlegmatic  race  might 
be  dhrided  with  comparatively  little  periL 
But  a  neighbourhood  of  restless,  daring,  all- 
pjasping  communities,  would  contain  within 
Itself  the  seeds  of  perpetual  hostility.  Our 
feverish  activity  would  break  out  in  endless 
competitions  and  jealousies.  In  every  foreign 
market,  we  should  meet  as  rivals.  The  same 
great  objects  would  be  grasped  at  by  all. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  necessity  of  preserving 
some  balance  of  power  would  lead  each 
republic  to  watch  the  others  with  a  suspicious 
eye;  and  this  balance  could  not  be  main- 
tained, in  these  young  and  growing  com- 
munities, as  easily  as  in  the  old  and  stationary 
ones  of  Europe.  Among  nations,  such  as  we 
should  form,  which  would  onlv  have  begun 
to  develop  their  resources,  and  in  which  the 
spirit  of  liberty  would  favour  an  indefinite  ex- 
pansion, the  political  equilibrium  would  be 
perpetuallv  disturbed.  Under  such  influences 
an  irritable  and  almost  justifiable  sensitive- 
ness to  one  another's  progress  would  fester 
into  unrelenting  hatred.  Our  neighbour's 
good  would  become  to  us  a  curse.  Among 
such  communities  there  could  be  no  love,  and 
would  be  no  real  peace.  To  obstruct  one 
another's  growth  would  be  deemed  the  per- 
fection of  policy.  Slight  collisions  of  interest, 
which  must  perpetually  recur,  would  be  ex- 
aggerated by  jealousy  and  hatred  into  unpar- 
donable wrongs ;  and  unprincipled  statesmen 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  swelling  imagi- 
nary grievances  into  causes  of  war.  Wlien 
we  look  at  the  characteristic  sphit  of  this 
country,  stimulated  as  it  is  by  our  youth  and 
capacities  <A  improvement,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  more  active  springs  of  contention 
and  hatred  than  would  be  created  at  once 
by  our  disunion  into  separate  nations. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  and  a  very  im- 
portant consideration.  Our  possession  of  a 
common  language,  which  is  now  an  unspeak- 


able good,  would,  in  case  of  disunion,  prove 
as  great  a  calamity;  for  it  would  serve,  above 
all  things,  to  multiplyjealousies  and  exasperate 
bad  passions.  In  Europe,  different  nations, 
havmg  each  its  own  language,  and  compa- 
ratively small  communication,  can  act  but 
little  on  each  other.  Each  expresses  its  ox^ti 
self-esteem  and  its  scorn  of  other  commu- 
nities in  writings  which  seldom  pass  \\s  own 
bounds,  and  which  minister  to  its  own  vanity 
and  prejudices  without  inflaming  other  states. 
But  suppose  this  country  broken  up  into  con- 
tiguous nations,  all  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, all  enjo}'ing  unrestramcd  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  all  giving  utterance  to  their 
antipathies  and  recriminations  in  newspapers, 
which  would  flv  through  all  on  the  wings  of 
the  winds.  Who  can  set  bounds  to  the  mad- 
ness which  such  agents  of  mischief  would 
engender  ?  It  is  a  fact,  too  well  known,  th.at 
fedings  of  animosity  among  us  towards  Great 
Britain  have  been  kept  alive  chiefly  by  a  few 
publications  from  the  latter  country,  which 
nave  been  read  by  a  very  small  part  of  our 
population.  What,  then,  are  we  to  expect 
In  case  of  our  disunion,  when  the  daily  p>ress 
of  each  nation  would  pour  forth  on  the  neigh- 
bouring communities  unceasing  torrents  <rf 
calumny,  satire,  ridicule,  and  invective?  An 
exasperating  article  from  the  pen  of  a  distin- 
guished man  in  one  republic  would  in  less 
than  a  week  have  found  its  way  to  every 
house  and  cottage  in  the  adjoining  States. 
The  passions  of  a  whole  people  wo\ild  be 
kindled  at  one  moment ;  and  who  of  us  can 
conceive  the  intensity  of  hatred  which  would 
grow  from  this  continued,  maddening  inter- 
change of  intemperate  and  unmeasured  abuse? 

Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of  otir 
Reparation,  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
tioned. Once  divided,  we  should  form  stronger 
bonds  of  union  with  foreign  nations  than  with 
one  another.  That  Europe  would  avail  itsdf 
of  our  broken  condition  to  establish  an  in- 
fluence among  us;  that  beUi^rents  in  the 
Old  World  would  strive  to  enlist  us  in  their 
quarrels;  that  our  eagerness  for  commercial 
favours  and  monopolies  would  lay  us  open  to 
their  intrigues ;  that  at  e\'ery  quarrd  among 
ourselves  we  should  be  willing  to  recci>*e  aid 
from  abroad,  and  that  distant  nations  would 
labour  to  increase  our  dependence  upon  them- 
selves by  inflaming  and  dividing  us  against 
each  other;  these  are  considerations  too 
obvious  to  need  exposition,  and  as  Solemn 
and  monitory  as  they  are  clear.  From  dis- 
union we  should  reap  in  plentifol  harvests 
destructive  enmities  at  home,  and  dcgradta^g 
subserviency  to  the  powers  of  Europe. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  partieofitfljr 
worthy  of  notice.  In  case  of  sepaziQtfb* 
partv  spirit,  the  worst  foe  of  free  HMt, 
would  rage  more  furiously  in  eflcft  dl  &e 
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new  and  narrower  communities  than  now  it 
does  in  our  extensive  Union ;  and  this  spirit 
would  not  only  spread  deadly  hatred  through 
each  republic,  but  would  perpetually  embroil 
it  with  Us  neighbours.  We  complain  of  party 
rage  even  now ;  but  it  is  mild  and  innocent 
compared  with  what  we  should  experience 
were  our  Union  dissolved.  Party  spirit, 
when  spread  over  a  large  country,  is  far  less 
envenomed  and  ruinous  than  when  shut  up  in 
small  states.  The  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  striking  illustrations  of  this  truth. 
In  an  extensive  community,  a  party,  depressed 
on  one  spot,  finds  sympathies  and  powerful 
protectors  in  another ;  and  if  not,  it  finds 
more  generous  enemies  at  a  distance,  who 
mitigate  the  \iolence  of  its  nearer  foes.  The 
fury  attending  elections  is  exceedingly  al- 
layed by  the  knowledge  that  the  issue  docs 
not  depend  on  one  or  another  city  or  district, 
and  that  failure  in  one  place  is  not  the  loss  of 
the  cause.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  a  large 
country,  party  spirit  is  necessarily  modified 
and  softened  by  the  diversity  of  interests, 
views,  and  characters,  which  must  prevail 
among  a  widely  scattered  people.  It  is  also 
no  small  advantage  that  the  leaders  of  parties 
will  generally  be  separated  from  one  another 
by  considerable  distances,  will  move  in  remote 
spheres,  instead  of  facing  each  other,  and  en- 
gaging perpetually  in  personal  debate  and  con- 
flict. Suppose  these  circumstances  reversed ; 
suppose  the  country  broken  into  republics 
Bo  small  as  to  admit  a  perfect  unity  and 
sympathy  among  the  members  of  the  same 
partv,  as  to  keep  the  leaders  of  opposite 
parties  perpetually  in  one  another's  sight  and 
nearing,  as  to  make  the  fate  of  elections 
dependent  on  definite  efforts  and  votes  in 
particular  places ;  and  who  can  calculate  the 
increase  c^  personal  animosity,  of  private 
rancour,  of  public  rage  ?  Nor  would  the  spirit 
of  party  convulse  only  the  separate  commu- 
nities. It  would  establish  between  them  the 
most  injurious  relations.  No  passion  seems 
to  overpower  patriotism  and  moral  sentiment 
more  effectually  than  this  spirit.  Those  whom 
it  binds  seem  to  throw  on  all  other  bonds. 
Inflamed  parties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to 
means.  Under  great  excitement,  the^  of 
course  look  round  them  on  other  communities 
to  find  means  of  ensuring  triumph  over  their 
opponents.  Of  consequence,  the  political 
relations  which  would  subsist  between  the 
different  repujjlics  that  would  spring  up  from 
our  disunion,  would  be  determined  chiefly  by 
party  spirit ;  by  a  passion  which  is  most 
reckless  of  consequences,  most  prolific  of 
discord,  most  prcxligal  of  blood.  Each 
republic  would  be  broken  into  two  factions, 
one  in  possession,  and  the  other  in  pursuit  of 
power,  and  both  prepared  to  link  themselves 
with  the  factions  of  their  neighbours,  and  to 


sacrifice  the  peace  and  essential  interests  of 
the  state  to  the  gratification  of  ambidon  and 
revenge.  Through  such  causes,  operating  in 
the  Urecian  republics,  civil  war  added  its 
horrors  to  foreign  contests.  We  see  nothing 
to  avert  from  ourselves,  if  ever  divided,  the 
same  unspeakable  calamity. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  evils  wliicfi  would 
spring  from  disunion,  we  have  spoken  strongly, 
but,  we  trust,  cahnly.  There  is  no  need  of 
exaggeration.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  easily  exceed  the  truth.  We  do 
dread  separation  as  the  greatest  of  political 
evils,  with  the  single  exception  of  slavery. 
Undoubtedly  a  particular  State  may  and 
ought  to  break  the  bond,  if  that  bond  is  to  be 
turned  into  a  yoke  of  oppression.  But  much, 
very  much,  should  be  endured  before  we 
expose  ourselves  to  the  calamities  of  separa- 
tion. We  particularly  recommend  the  \iews 
which  we  have  taken  to  those  among  us 
whose  interest  in  the  Union  is  weakened  by  a 
vague  idea  that  a  large  community  cannot  be 
as  well  governed  as  a  small.  The  reverse  of 
this  maxim,  as  we  have  seen,  is  true  of  a 
federal  republic.  Under  despotisms,  indeed, 
a  vast  territory  may  increase  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  because  the  sovereign  at  the 
centre,  however  well  disposed,  cannot  spread 
himself  to  the  extremities,  and  distant  pro- 
vinces are  almost  of  necessity  given  up  to  the 
spoliations  of  irresponsible  governors.  But, 
under  the  wise  distribution  of  power  in  this 
Country,  we  enjoy  the  watchful  and  minute 
protection  of  a  local  government,  combined 
with  the  immense  advantage  of  a  wide-spread 
community.  Greater  means  of  prosperity  a 
people  cannot  enjoy.  Let  us  not  be  de- 
irauded  of  them  by  selfish  or  malignant 
passions. 

From  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  at 
once  be  understood  on  what  account  chiefly 
we  prize  and  would  uphold  our  National 
Government.  We  prize  it  as  our  bond  of 
union;  as  that  which  constitutes  us  one 
people ;  as  preserving  the  different  States 
from  mutual  jealousies  and  wars,  and  from 
separate  alliances  with  foreign  nations;  as 
mitigating  party  spirit ;  in  one  word,  as  per- 
petuating our  peace.  So  great,  so  inestim- 
able is  this  good,  that  all  other  benefits  and 
influences  of  the  Federal  Government  seem 
to  us  as  nothing.  We  would  lay  down  this 
as  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  adminis- 
tration. The  bearing  of  measures  on  our 
Union  should  be  the  chief  aspect  under 
which  they  should  be  regarded  by  Congress, 
Taking  this  position,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
some  great  maxims  by  which,  as  we  conceive, 
our  public  affairs  should  be  guided,  and  wo 
now  proceed  to  develop  these,  as  well  as  to 
point  out  other  means  for  securing  our  con- 
icdcralion. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  important 
that  the  administration  of  our  government 
should  be  marked  by  the  greatest  possible 
simplicity.     We  hold  this  to  be  no  unim- 

Crtant  means  of  perpetuating  our  Union. 
Lws  and  measures  should  be  intelligible, 
founded  on  plain  principles,  and  such  as 
common  minds  may  comprehend.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  maxim  to  be  applied  to  repub- 
lican governments  universally.  The  essen- 
tial idea  of  a  republic  is  that  the  sovereignty 
is  in  the  people.  In  choosing  representatives 
they  do  not  devolve  the  supreme  power  on 
others.  By  the  frequency  of  elections,  they 
are  called  to  pass  judgment  on  the  represen- 
tatives. It  is  essential  to  this  mode  of  govern- 
ment that,  through  a  free  press,  all  public 
measures  should  be  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  people.  Of  course,  a  refined 
and  subtle  policy,  or  a  complicated  legisla- 
tion, which  cannot  be  understood  but  by 
laborious  research  and  reasoning,  is  hostile 
to  the  genius  of  republican  institutions. 
I^ws  should  be  plain  and  few,  intended  to 
meet  obvious  wants,  and  such  as  are  clearly 
required  by  the  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. For  ourselves,  we  are  satisfied  that 
all  governments,  without  exception,  can 
adopt  no  safer  rule  than  the  simplicity  which 
we  have  now  recommended.  The  ciying  sin 
of  all  governments  is,  that  they  intermeddle 
injuriously  with  human  affairs,  and  obstruct 
the  processes  of  nature  by  excessive  regula- 
tion. To  us,  society  is  such  a  complicated 
concern,  its  interests  are  affected  by  so  many 
and  such  subtle  causes,  there  are  so  manv 
secret  springs  at  work  in  its  bosom,  and  such 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  distant  issues  of 
human  arrangements,  that  we  are  astonished 
and  shocked  at  the  temerity  of  legislators  in 
interposing  their  contrivances  and  control, 
except  where  events  and  experience  shed  a 
clear  light.  Above  all,  in  a  cotmtry  like  our 
own,  where  public  measures  are  to  be  judged 
by  millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a  vast 
territory,  and  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
laborious  occupations,  we  know  not  a  plainer 
principle  than  that  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  government  should  be  perspicuous 
and  founded  on  obvious  reasons,  so  that  plain 
cases  may  in  the  main,  if  not  always,  be 
offered  to  popular  decision.  Measures  which 
demand  profound  thought  for  their  justifica- 
tion, about  which  intelligent  and  honest  men 
differ,  and  the  usefulness  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  to  the  common  mind,  are  unfit  for 
a  republic.  If  in  this  way  important  national 
advantages  should  be  sometimes  lost,  we 
ought  to  submit  to  the  evil  as  inseparable 
from  our  institutions,  and  should  comfort  our- 
^Ivcs  with  thinking  that  Providence  never 
tows  an  unmixed  good,  that  the  best  form 
government  has  its  inconveniences,   and 


that  a  people,  possessmg  Creedom.  can  afford 
to  part  with  many  means  of  immediate 
wealth.  We  have  no  fear,  howerer,  that  a 
people  will  ever  suffer  by  a  rigid  application 
of  our  rule.  Legislators  cannot  feel  too 
deeply  the  delicacy  of  their  work,  and  their 
great  ignorance  of*^  the  complicated  structm^ 
and  of  the  multiplied  and  secret  relatioBS  of 
the  social  state;  and  they  ought  not  to  hasten, 
nay,  more,  they  ought  to  distrust,  a  pohcy.  to 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  which  the  sumage 
of  public  opinion  cannot  be  decidedly  and  in- 
telligently secured.  In  our  republic,  the  aim 
of  Congress  should  be  to  stamp  its  l^:islation 
with  all  possible  simplicity,  and  to  abstain 
from  measures  which,  by  their  complicatioo, 
obscurity,  and  uncertainty,  mtist  disezacC  the 
public  mind,  and  throw  it  into  agitation  and 
angry  controversy.  Let  it  be  their  aim  to  cast 
among  the  people  as  few  brands  of  discord 
as  possible ;  and  for  this  end  let  the  spirit  of 
adventurous  theory  be  dismissed,  and  the 
spirit  of  modesty,  caution,  and  prudent  sim- 
plicity preside  over  legislation.  In  these 
remarks  we  have  not  forgotten  that  there  are 
exigencies  in  which  government  is  ccmpeUed 
to  determine  its  course  without  delay,  amidst 
great  hazards,  and  in  a  stormy,  distracted 
state  of  the  public  mind.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  to  these  the  principle  which  we 
have  advanced  is  not  to  be  applied. 

We  here  proceed  to  another  principle,  still 
more  important  to  the  preservation  trf  the 
Union.  The  General  Government  dxyidd 
correspond  to  its  name;  that  is,  should  be 
general,  or  universal,  in  its  spirit  and  opoa* 
tions.  It  should  be  characterized  by  nothing 
so  strikingly  as  by  impartiality,  by  the  absence 
of  sectional  feeling,  by  a  solicitude  to  distri- 
bute equally  the  public  burdens,  and  to  extend 
equal  benefits  to  all  members  of  the  confede- 
ration. On  this  principle  the  Union  chnfly 
depends.  In  a  free  community  the  stiongesA 
of  all  feelings  is  a  jealousy  of  rights,  and 
states  cannot  be  long  held  together,  if  it  shall 
be  thought  that  the  power,  given  for  the 
general  weal,  is,  through  intrigue  and  s^fish 
combinations,  perverted  to  build  up  a  jpoctioB 
of  the  confederacy  at  the  expense  of  the  lest. 
No  stronger  argument  can  be  urged  against  a 
public  measure  than  that  it  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  partial  or  unequal  bearing  on  the 
country,  or  seems  to  indicate  a  cUspositian  m 
the  majority  to  sacrifice  the  common  good  to 
factious  or  sectional  views.  To  guard  against 
the  jealousies  of  the  States  should  l^  the 
most  anxious  desire  of  our  national  legs- 
lators :  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  sbcmki 
aim  to  restrict  themselves  to  general  ofa^eccs 
in  which  all  may  find  a  benefit,  to  reliain  fimn 
touching  narrow  or  local  interests,  espcciaDy 
those  between  which  a  rivahy  subsists,  to  pro* 
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portion  the  pressure  of  taxation  according  to 
ttie  most  rigorous  justice,  to  watch  equally 
over  the  rights  of  all.  and  to  exact  no  sacri- 
fices but  such  as  the  common  good  plainly 
demands, 

A  weighty  argument  for  limiting  govern- 
ment to  the  simple  and  general  legislation 
which  we  have  now  recommended,  though 
not  intimately  connected  with  our  main  sub- 
ject, deserves  a  brief  notice.  It  is  found  in 
the  great  and  growing  extent  of  the  country. 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  already  dis- 
tracted and  overwhelmed  by  the  multiplicity 
of  afiairs,  and  every  session  it  is  more  and 
more  in  danger  of  neglecting  its  proper 
objects  and  doing  nothing  well.  We  fear 
that  the  most  pressing  business  is  the  most 
frequently  postponed.  We  refer  to  the  claims 
of  individtuUs  on  the  government ;  and  wc 
call  these  the  most  pressing  concerns,  because 
the  man  who  has  been  wronged  by  an  unan- 
ticipated operation  of  the  laws  or  of  any  public 
measures,  has  a  right  to  immediate  redress, 
and  because  delay  of  justice  may  be  his  ruin. 
Alreachr  vre  hear  angry  complaint  and  deri- 
sion of  the  inefftciencv  of  Congress,  and  the 
evil  will  increase  until  that  body  shall  select 
from  a  bewildering  crowd  of  applications  its 
appropriate  objects,  and  shall  confine  itself 
to  a  legislation  demanded  by  the  general 
voice,  and  by  the  obvious  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  principles  of  legislation  ik>w  laid  down 
seem  to  us  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  two  great  questions  which  have  already 
agitated  the  country,  and  which,  we  fear. 
bode  no  good  to  the  Union.  We  refer  to 
the  restrictive  system  and  to  internal  improve- 
ment. The  first,  which  proposes  to  protect 
certain  branches  of  domestic  industry,  seems 
to  us  singularly  wanting  in  that  simplicity 
and  imp^tiality  which,  as  we  have  said, 
should  characterize  our  legislation.  It  can- 
not be  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  it  will  certainly  divide  them.  In  tne  first 
place,  the  restrictive  system  involves  a  Con- 
stitutional difficulty.  We  of  this  region, 
indeed,  generally  concede  to  Congress  the 
right  of  limiting  trade  in  general,  or  of  an- 
nihilating particular  branches  of  it,  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry ;  but 
the  argument  for  a  narrower  construction  of 
the  Constitution  *^is  certainly  specious,  and 
certainly  strong  enough  to  give  to  those  on 
whom  a  tarifif  may  press  heavily,  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  ¥rronged.  In  the  next 
place,  the  general  question  of  the  expediency 
of  restriction  must  be  allowed  by  its  advo- 
cates to.be  a  diflicult  one.  The  growing 
light  of  the  age  certainly  seems  to  oppose  it, 
and  the  sutements  and  reasonings  by  which 
U  is  defended,  even  if  founded  in  truth,  are 
yet  so  intricate  and  so  open  to  objection, 


tliat  vast  numbers  even  of  the  enlightened 
caimot  be  satisfied  of  their  validity.     But. 
supposing  restriction   to  be  admitted,    the 
<]uestion  as  to  its  extent,  as  to  the  kinds  of 
industry  which  shall  be  protected,  as  to  the 
branches  of  trade  which  shall  be  sacrificed, 
this  question  is  the  most  perplexing  which 
can  be  offered  to  popular  discussion,  and 
cannot  fail  to  a^'aken  cupiditv,  jealousy,  and 
hatred.     From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
protection  must  be  unequally  extended,  nor 
can  any  wisdom  balance  the  losses  to  which 
different  States  will  be  exposed.    A  restric- 
tive tariff  is  necessarily  a  source  of  discord. 
To  some  portions  of  the  country  it  must  be 
an  evil,  nor  will  they  suffer  patiently.     Dis- 
advantages imposed  by  nature,  communities 
will  bear,  but  not  those  which  are  brought 
on  them  by  legislation.    We  have  indeed 
various   objections  to  the  whole  system  of 
protection.    We  believe  it  to  be  deceptive 
throughout.  We  also  oppose  it  on  the  ground 
that  our  country,  in  adopting  it,  abandons 
its  true  and  honotuable  position.     To  this 
country,  above  all   others,  belongs   as   its 
primary  duty   and   interest  the  support  of 
liberal  prinaples.     It  has  nothing  in  its  in- 
stitutions congenial  with  the  maxims  of  bar- 
barous ages,  with  the  narrow,  monopolizing, 
restrictive  legislation  of  antiquated  despot- 
isms.   Freedom  in  all  its  forms  is  our  life, 
strength,  prosperity;    and  every  system  at 
war  with  it,  however  speciously  maintained, 
is  a  contradiction  to  our  character,  and,  want- 
ing harmony  with  our  spirit,  must  take  some- 
thmg,  however  silently,  from  the  energy  of 
the  institutions  which  hold  us  together.    As 
citizens  of  the  world,  we  grieve  that  this 
country  should  help  to  prolong  prejudices 
which  even  monarchv  is  outgrowing ;  should, 
in  imitation  of  medoling  despotisms,  under- 
take to  direct  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 
citizen,  and  especially  should  lose  sight  of 
that   sublime   object   of  philanthropy,    the 
promotion   of  free,  unrestricted   commerce 
through  the  world.    As  patriots,  we  grieve 
that  a  precedent  has  been  afforded  for  a  kind 
of  legislation  which,  if  persisted  in.  will  almost 
certainly  loosen,  and  may  rupture,  the  Union. 
The  principal  excellence  of  the  late  tariff  is, 
that  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  please  no  one, 
that  even  its  friends  pronounce  it  an  abomi- 
nation :    for,  by  offending  and  injuring  nil. 
it   excites   less   anunosity  in   the   principal 
sufferers.    Tariffe   never   will  be   impartial. 
They  will  always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
be  the   results  of  selfish   combinations   of 
private  and  public  men.   throueh  which  a 
majority  will  be  secured  to  particular  interests ; 
and  such  is  the  blindness  of  avarice,  that  to 
grasp  a  short-lived,  partial  good,  the  infinite 
blessings  of  union  will  be  hazarded,  and  may 
be  thrown  away. 
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If  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression, 
we  would  say  that  we  have  no  partiality  to 
tariff  of  any  kind,  not  even  to  those  which 
are  laid  on  imporu  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue.  We  suppose  that  they  are  necessary 
at  present,  espeaally  where  they  have  become 
the  habit  ot  the  people,  and  we  are  not 
insensible  to  the  £ajcility  they  afford  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue.  But  we  should  rejoice  if 
by  some  great  improvement  in  finance  every 
custom-house  could  be  shut  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana.  The  interests  of  human  nature 
require  that  every  fetter  should  be  broken 
from  the  intercourse  of  nations,  that  the 
most  distant  countries  should  exchange  all 
their  products,  whether  of  manual  or  intel- 
lectual labour,  as  freely  as  the  members  of 
the  same  community.  An  unrestricted  com- 
merce we  regard  as  the  most  important  means 
of  diffusing  through  the  world  knowledge, 
arts,  comforts,  civilization,  religion,  and 
liberty;  and  to  this  great  cause  we  would 
have  our  country  devoted.  We  will  add,  that 
we  attach  no  importance  to  what  is  deemed 
the  chief  benefit  of  tariSTs,  that  they  save  the 
necessity  of  direct  taxation,  and  draW  from  a 
people  a  large  revenue  without  their  know- 
ledge. In  the  first  place,  we  say  that  a  free 
people  ought  to  know  what  thev  pay  for 
treedoro.  and  to  pay  it  joyfully,  and  that  they 
should  as  truly  scorn  to  be  cheated  into  the 
support  of  their  government  as  into  the 
support  of  their  children.  In  the  next  place, 
a  large  revenue  is  no  blessing.  An  over- 
flowing treasury  will  always  be  corrupting  to 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  A  revenue, 
rigorous^  proportion^  to  the  wants  of  a 
people,  is  as  much  as  can  be  trusted  safely  to 
men  in  power.  The  only  valid  argument 
against  substituting  direct  for  indirect  taxa- 
tion, is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with 
precision  the  property  of  the  citizen.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  us  could  tariffs  be  done  away, 
for  with  them  would  be  abolished  fruitful 
causes  of  national  jealousies,  of  war,  of  per- 
jury, of  smuggling,  of  innumerable  frauds 
and  crimes,  and  of  harassing  restraint  on 
that  commerce  which  should  be  free  as  the 
winds. 

We  consider  many  of  the  remarks  made  in 
reference  to  tarids  as  applicable  to  internal 
improvements.  These  also  involve  a  Consti- 
tutional question  of  no  small  difficulty;  and 
it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  be  pro- 
secuted with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  We 
will  not  say  that  an  extensive  system  ol*^  inter- 
nal improvements,  comprehending  and  con- 
necting the  whole  country,  and  promising 
great,  manifest,  and  universal  good,  may  not 
be  framed.  But  let  Congress  propose  narrow 
local  impvovements,  and  we  need  no  prophet 
to  foretell  the  endless  and  ever-multiplying  in- 
trigues, the  selfish  combinations,  the  jesuousieSf 


and  discontents  which  will  follow  by  a  neces- 
sity as  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  An  irresis- 
tible temptation  will  be  offered  to  unprincipled 
bargains  between  states  and  l^islators.  and 
the  treasury,  sending  oat  partial  streams, 
will  become  a  fountain  of  bitterness  and 
discord. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  most  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements  are  designed  to  promote 
intercourse,  and  that  thus  they  favour  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment, by  binding  us  together.  We  answer, 
that  the  General  Government  already  pro- 
motes intercourse  incomparably  more  ttian 
all  other  causes  combined,  and  we  are  un- 
willing to  put  to  hazard  this  actual  beneficent 
influence  by  striving  to  extend  it.  Govern- 
ment already  does  more  for  this  object  than 
all  the  canals,  railroads,  and  other  internal 
improvements  which  human  ingenuity  can 
devise,  and  this  it  does  by  that  negative  in- 
fluence which,  as  we  have  often  smd,  is  its 
chief  function.  This  it  does  by  making  us 
one  people,  by  preserving  us  from  being 
broken  into  different  communities,  by  pre- 
venting those  obstructions  to  a  free  inter- 
change of  commodities  which,  in  case  of 
disunion,  would  at  once  rise  up  between  us; 
by  preserving  us  from  national  rivalries,  from 
the  war  of  tariffe,  and  from  open  and  ruinous 
hostility.  We  grant  that  cases  may  occur  in 
which  national  advantage  may  be  lost,  or  use- 
ful objects  delayed,  for  want  of  positive 
interference  of  government  in  the  work  of 
internal  improvement.  But  the  wisdom  of 
nations,  like  that  of  individuals,  consists  very 
much  in  a  willingness  to  forego  near  and 
inferior  benefits  for  permanent  security.  We 
have,  however,  little  apprehension  of  much 
injury  resulting  from  the  forbearance  of  |to- 
vemment  in  this  particular.  Let  Congress 
hold  us  together,  and  keep  us  in  peace,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  will  not  slumber.  It 
will  pour  itself  forth  throup:h  our  state  govern- 
ments, through  corporations,  and  through 
individual  enterprise  ;  and  who  that  observes 
what  it  has  already  done  can  set  limits  to  Its 
efficiency  ?  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  nothing  has  contributed  so  much 
to  extend  intercourse  through  the  States  as 
the  invention  of  steamboat?.  No  legislation, 
and  no  possible  direction  of  the  revenue  to 
public  improvements,  could  have  effected  so 
much  as  the  steam-engine ;  and  this  was  con- 
trived, perfected,  and  applied  t6  navigation 
by  the  genius  and  wealth  of  Individnab. 
>fext  to  this  agent,  the  most  important  ser- 
vice to  internal  communication  has  been  ren-* 
dered  by  the  New  York  Canal,  and  this  was 
the  work  of  a  State.  With  such  example^ 
we  need  not  fear  that  our  progress  wiu  be 
arrested  by  the  confinement  of  the  Geoef^ 
Government  to  general  objects.    We  are  tdt 
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sure  that,  were  every  obiection  which  we  have 
stated  removed,  we  should  be  anxious  to 
interest  our  national  legislature  in  public  im- 
provements. As  a  people,  we  want  no  new 
excitement.  Our  danger  is  from  over-action, 
from  impatient  and  selfish  enterprise,  from 
feverish  energy,  from  too  rapid  growth,  rather 
than  from  stagnation  and  lethargy.  A  calm, 
sober,  steady  government  is  what  we  chiefly 
need.  May  it  be  kept  from  the  hands  of 
theorists  and  speculators  I 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  question 
how  government  may  best  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  our  Union.  There  is  one  of  its 
establishments  which,  in  this  point  of  view, 
we  highly  value,  and  which  we  fear  is  not 
sufficiently  prized  for  the  highest  benefit  which 
it  confers.  We  refer  to  the  Post-office.  The 
£uulities  which  this  institution  affords  to  the 
govermnent  for  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  are  probably  regarded  by 
many  as  the  most  important  national  service 
which  it  renders.  But  it  does  incomparably 
more  for  us  as  a  community.  It  does  much 
towards  making  us  one,  by  admitting  free 
communication  between  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  which  no  other  channel  of  inter- 
course could  bring  together.  It  binds  the 
whole  country  in  a  chain  of  sympathies,  and 
makes  it.  in  truth,  one  great  neighbourhood. 
It  promotes  a  kind  of  society  between  the  sea- 
shore and  the  mountains.  It  perpetuates 
friendships  between  those  who  are  never  to 
meet  again.  It  bmds  the  family  in  the  new 
settlement  and  the  half-cleared  forest  to  the 
cultivated  spot  from  which  it  emigrated.  It 
facilitates  b^ond  calculation  commercial  con- 
nections, and  the  interchange  of  products. 
On  this  account,  we  always  grieve  to  see  a 
statement  of  the  revenue  accruing  to  govern- 
ment from  the  Post-office.  It  ought  not  to 
yield  a  cent  to  the  treasury.  It  should  simply 
support  itself.  Such  importance  do  we  attach 
to  the  freest  communication  between  all  parts 
of  the  country,  so  much  do  we  desire  that  the 
poor,  as  well  as  ridi,  may  enjoy  the  means  of 
intercourse,  that  we  would  sooner  have  the 
Post-offide  a  tax  on  the  revenue  than  one  of 
its  sources. 

We  pass  to  another  method  bv  which  the 
government  is  to  strengthen  the  IJnion.  We 
Enow  not  a  more  important  one.  It  is,  to 
rive  dignity  and  independence  to  the  National 
Judiciary.  Let  Congress  feel,  let  the  people 
feel,  that  to  this  department  the  security  of 
the  Union  is  especially  committed,  that  it  is  the 
great  preservative  power  among  our  institu> 
tions,  and  that  its  sanctity  cannot  be  too  jea- 
lously protected.  Its  office  is,  to  settle  peaoe^y 
the  cfuestions  between  the  different  States  and 
their  dtirens,  which,  without  it,  would  be  set- 
tled by  arms.  What  beneficence  and  digni^ 
bdong  to  this  function  I    Nor  is  this  ^    It 


affords  to  citizens,  who  feel  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  what  they  deem  an  imconstitu- 
tional  law,  the  means  of  peaceful  resistance. 
It  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
before  a  tribunal  on  which  tne  most  solemn 
obligations  to  justice  are  laid,  and  which  is 
eminently  fitted  to  be  an  umpire  between  the 
citizen  and  the  legislature.  We  know  not 
how  government  can  contribute  more  effec- 
tually to  its  own  stability  than  by  reverencing 
and  guarding  the  rights  of  the  National  Judi* 
ciary.  A  Congress,  which  should  trench  on 
its  independence,  ought  to  be  counted  guilty 
of  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

From  considering  the  importance  of  the 
Judiciary  to  our  Union,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  another  department  of  the  government, 
and  one  which  is  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, because  at  the  present  moment  it  seems 
to  menace  our  conrederation  more  seriously 
than  any  other  cause.  We  refer  to  the 
Executive  Department.  We  refer  to  the 
struggles  which  the  election  to  the  Presidency 
has  again  and  again  provoked.  These  are 
too  solemn  and  fearful  to  be  overlooked.  A 
remedy  must  be  found,  or  the  country  will  be 
thrown  into  perpetual  convulsions,  and  split 
into  factions  devoted  each  to  a  chief.  Wo 
shall  waste  oiu^lves  In  struggles  for  a  few 
laiders,  who,  by  their  prominence,  will  be- 
come dearer  to  a  people  than  their  institu- 
tions, and  in  fighting  for  our  favourites  we 
may  become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  one ;  and 
we  know  but  one  remedy  for  it.  The  people 
must  acquire  a  just  self-respect.  This  they 
want.  It  has  been  repressea  by  false  notions 
about  government,  which  have  come  down 
from  ages  of  monarchy.  The  spirit  of  free- 
dom, of  which  we  so  much  boast,  has  not 
yet  given  a  due  elevation  of  sentiment  to  the 
community ;  and  therefore  the  community 
basely  binds  itself  to  leaders  as  if  they  were 
its  superiors.  A  people  should  understand 
its  own  greatness  and  dignity  too  well  to 
attach  much  importxuice  to  any  individual. 
It  should  regard  i\o  individual  as  necessary  to 
it,  nor  should  it  sufifer  any  one  to  urge  his 
claims  on  its  gratitude.  It  should  feel  that  it 
has  a  right  to  the  services  of  its  members,  and 
that  there  is  no  member  with  whose  services 
it  cannot  dispense.  It  should  have  no  idols, 
no  favourites.  It  should  annihilate  with  its 
frown  those  who  would  monopolize  its  power, 
or  bring  it  into  subserviency  to  their  own 
glory,  rio  man's  name  shomd  be  mudi  on 
Its  lips.  It  should  bind  up  in  no  man  its 
prosperity  and  honour. 

A  free  community,  indeed,  has  need  of  a 
presiding  officer,  but  it  depends  on  no  indi- 
vidual as  alone  fitted  for  the  office ;  and,  still 
more,  It  needs  a  President,  not  to  be  its 
master,  but  to  express  and  execute  Its  own 
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will.  This  last  thought  is  fundamental,  and  and  still  more  by  the  spirit  of  the  comrotmitf. 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  only  law  of  a  free  A  President  has  been,  and  may  oltett  be,  oite 
people  is  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  public  of  the  least  eflScient  men  in  the  govemmeat 
sentiment ;  and  to  collect,  embody,  utter,  and  We  need  not  go  far  for  proof.  In  ooth  faoases 
execute  this,  is  the  great  end  of  its  civil  insti-  of  Congress  there  were  men  whose  inflaenoe 
tutions.  Self-government  is  its  great  attribute,  over  the  country  was  greater  than  that  d  *he 
its  supreme  distinction,  and  this  gives  to  office  last  President.  He  indeed  contributed  to  keep 
in  a  free  state  an  entirely  different  character  the  wheel  of  goremment  in  motion.  But  we 
from  what  it  possesses  in  despotic  countries,  ask,  What  new  impulse  did  he  give  It  ?  What 
The  difference,  however,  is  overlooked  among  single  important  measure  <fid  be  originate? 
us,  and  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  Was  there  a  man  in  office  more  fettered  and 
office  as  if  it  conferred  at)soIute  power.  thwarted  ?    We  talk  of  the  admini^T«tk>ns  of 

We  repeat  it,  the  supreme  law  in  a  free  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams.  We  ask,  Wbat 
state  is  its  own  will,  and.  consequently,  among  impression  of  themselves  have  they  left  on 
such  a  people,  the  highest  power  does  not  legislation  and  on  public  affairs  ?  Ther  gwe 
necessarily  belong  to  hun  who  is  clothed  with  no  spring  to  the  public  mind.  A  popidir 
office,  but  to  him  who  does  most,  in  whatever  senator  or  representative  did  more  to  swsy  Ae 
sphere,  to  guide  and  determine  the  public  community.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  We 
mind.  Office  is  a  secondary  influence,  and,  rejoice  that  official  influence  is  so  restxkted 
indeed,  its  most  enviable  distinction  consists  that  the  people  are  not  mere  echoes  of  a  sinj^ 
in  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  for  sway-  voice,  that  no  man  can  roaster  his  feikMr- 
ing  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  the  com-  citirens,  that  there  is  a  general,  afi-perriMiing 
munity.  The  nominal  legislator  is  not  always  intelligence,  which  modifies,  ooncrols,  and 
the  real  one.  He  is  often  the  organ  of  supe-  often  neutralizes  the  opimoo  and  will  of  the 
nor  minds,  and,  if  the  people  be  truly  free,  highest  public  functionary, 
his  chief  function  is  to  give  form  and  efficiency  We  have  spoken  of  the  Presidency  «s  H  lias 
to  the  general  will.  Even  in  monarchies,  actually  existed,  and  as  it  must  in  a  sreat 
where  a  free  press  is  enjoyed,  the  power  measure  exist  whilst  we  are  free;  and  yet. 
passes  more  and  more  from  the  public  func-  through  a  delusion  which  has  come  doiwn  frMn 
tionary  to  the  master-spirits  who  frame  the  past  ages,  this  office,  so  limited  in  power,  so 
nation's  mind.  Thus  the  pen  of  Burke  obstructed  by  the  legislative  brancfaes  and  \ff 
rivalled  the  sceptre  of  his  sovereign.  The  public  opinion,  which  is  confened  on  the  in- 
progress  of  freedom  and  of  society  is  marked  dividual  at  the  longest  but  for  eight  years, 
by  this  fact,  that  official  gives  place  to  per-  and  from  which  he  retires  to  a  sedusksn  vbere 
sonal,  intellectual,  and  moral  dignity.  It  is  a  scarcely  an  eye  follows,  or  a  voice  of  appcoba-^ 
bad  omen  where  office  is  thought  the  supreme  tion  cheers  him.  this  office,  to  car  disgiaee;  is 
good,  and  where  a  people  sees  in  the  public  coveted  by  an  insane  ambition,  as  if  It  weve 
functionary,  not  an  organ  of  its  own  will,  but  an  hereditary  throne ;  and  the  people  aie  as 
a  superior  being,  on  whom  its  peace  and  much  excited  and  disturbed,  when  caOed  to 
happiness  depend.  fill  it,  as  if  they  were  choosnag:  a  maater  lor 

We  mean  not  to  deny  the  necessity  of  office,  life,  at  whose  feet  the  country  was  to  be  faDd  «aa 
We  know  that  the  President  fills  an  important  unprotected  victim.  To  our  shame  be  d  said, 
place.  We  know  that  the  commimity  has  an  for  the  last  eight  years  everr  intetest  of  the 
mterest  in  his  integrity  and  wisdom,  and  that  nation  has  been  postponed  to  the  compazativeiy 
it  is  disgraced  and  injured  by  placing  an  in-  inferior  concern  of  choosing  a  Presadent.  The 
competent  or  unprincipled  man  in  the  most  national  legislature,  forgetting  its  apponttawBt 
conspicuous  station.  To  the  President  are  to  watch  over  the  general  ^^al.  has  wasled. 
confided  important  functions,  but  not  such  and  worse  than  vrasted,  its  annual  sessions 
functions  as  can  be  discharged  only  by  one  or  in  intrigues  for  the  advancement  of  rival  can- 
two  individuals  in  the  country,  not  such  as  didates.  The  most  important  measures  bav« 
ought  to  make  him  an  object  of  idolatry  or  been  discussed  and  decided,  not  with  iiiiieaiu^ 
dr^,  not  such  as  should  draw  to  him  any  to  the  country,  but  chiefly  according  to  fltetr 
extraordinary  homage,  not  such  as  to  justify  bearings  on  what  has  been  called  &e  PiesI* 
intense  desire  in  the  candidate,  or  intense  dential  election.  So  sadly  have  we  vanted 
excitement  in  the  people.  Under  institutions  the  self-respect  which  belongs  to  fieemen  ! 
really  flree,  no  office  can  exist  which  deserves  In  these  disgraceful  transactioos.  in  this 
the  struggles  of  ambition.  Did  our  Consti-  shameful  excitement  spread  through  the 
tutk>n  create  snch  an  office,  it  would  prove  its  commtuiity,  we  see  that  as  a  people  «« 
authors  to  have  been  blind  or  false  to  their  have  not  drunk  as  deeply  as  we  imagiihe  islo 
country's  dignity  and  rights.  But  that  noble  the  lofty  spirit  of  liberty.  In  proportk»i«n«  wl 
rf»arter  is  open  to  no  such  reproach.  The  people  become  free,  in  proportion  as  ybltc 
^-esidency,  the  highest  function  in  the  state,  sentiment  reigns,  office  ceases  to  be  «<tts- 
•xcoediiigly  bounded  by  the  Constitution,    tinction,  political  ambition  expires,  the  pctees 
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of  political  ambition  are  withdrawn,  the  self-  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  dHierent  par- 
respect  of  the  people  preserves  it  from  bowing  ties  in  this  country  in  relation  to  the  Union, 
to  favourites  or  idols.  Whilst  it  is  the  cha-  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  all  have 
xactehstic  of  despotism  that  the  ruler  is  occasionally  been  wanting  m  fidelity  to  it. 
everything  and  the  people  comparatively  But  the  subject  would  necessarily  expand 
nothing,  the  reverse  is  the  grand  distinction  itself  beyond  the  space  allowed  us.  Still,  we 
of  a  tree  state.  This  distinction  we  have  cannot  wholly  abandon  it.  One  branch  of  it 
yet  to  learn;  and  it  cannot  be  learned  too  is  particularly  recommended  to  us  by  the 
thoroughly.  Unless  we  are  preserved  by  a  Correspondence  at  the  head  of  this  review, 
just  self-req)ect  from  dividing  into  factions  The  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  Federal 
for  the  elevation  of  leaders,  we  shall  hold  party  in  respect  to  our  Union  seem  to  be  in 
our  Union  and  our  rights  by  a  very  uncertain  a  measure  forced  on  our  consideration ;  and 
tenure.  Better  were  it  to  choose  a  President  we  are  the  more  wilUng  to  give  a  few  thoughts 
by  lot  from  a  himdred  names,  to  which  each  to  the  topic,  because  we  think  that  we  imder- 
State  shall  contribute  its  fair  proportion,  than  stand  it.  and  because  we  trust  that  we  can 
repeat  the  degrading  struggle  through  which  treat  it  dispassionately.  Our  attachment  to 
we  have  recently  pa^ed.  this  party  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal ;  but 

We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our  our  ideas  of  the  allegiance  due  to  a  part^  are 
citizens  to  remember  the  great  argument  in  exceedingly  liberal.  We  claim  the  privilege 
favour  of  hereditary  monarchy.  It  may  be  of  censuring  those  with  whom  we  genera^ 
expressed  in  few  words.  "The  highest  agree;  and  we  indignantly  disclaim  the  obli- 
ofhee  in  a  nation,"  says  the  monarchist,  gation  of  justifying  in  the  mass  whatever  they 
"ought  to  be  hereditary,  because  it  is  an  may  please  to  do.  Of  the  Federalists,  therefore, 
object  too  dazzling  and  exciting  to  be  held  we  snail  speak  freely.  We  have  no  desire  to 
up  for  competition.  Such  a  prize,  offered  to  hide  what  we  deem  to  be  their  errors.  They 
the  aspiring,  must  inflame  to  madness  the  belong  now  to  history,  and  the  only  question 
lust  of  power,  and  engender  perpetual  strife,  is.  how  their  history  may  be  made  most  useful 
A  people  having  such  a  gift  to  bestow  will  be  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
exposed  to  perpetual  arts  and  machinations.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  we  beg  to 
Its  passions  will  never  be  allowed  to  sleep,  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  every  part  of  the 
Factions,  headed  by^popular  chiefs  and  ex-  present  review,  we  write  from  our  own  con- 
asperated  by  conflict,  will  at  length  resort  to  victions  alone,  that  we  hold  no  communication 
force,  and  in  the  storms  which  will  follow  with  political  leaders,  and  that  we  are  far  from 
the  Constitution  will  be  prostrated,  and  the  being  certain  of  the  reception  which  our  views 
supreme  power  be  the  prey  of  a  successful  will  meet  from  our  best  friends, 
usurper.  The  peace  and  stability  of  a  nation  A  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Federalists, 
demand  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  we  believe,  never  existed  under  any  govcm- 
placed  above  rivalry,  and  beyond  the  hopes  ment.  Like  all  other  combinations,  it  indeed 
of  ambition,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  contained  weak  and  bad  men.  In  its  pros- 
making  it  hereditary."  Such  is  the  grand  perity,  it  drew  to  itself  seekers  for  office, 
argument  in  favour  of  monarchy.  As  a  Still,  when  we  consider  that  it  enjoyed  the 
people,  we  have  done  too  much  to  confirm  it.  confidence  of  Washington  to  his  last  hour; 
It  is  time  that  we  proved  ourselves  more  that  its  leaders  were  his  chosen  friends;  that 
loyal  to  freedom.  We  shall  do  well  to  re-  it  supported  and  strengthened  his  whole  ad- 
member  that  a  republic,  broken  into  parties  ministration ;  that  it  participated  vrith  him  in 
which  have  the  chief  magistracy  for  their  the  proclamation  and  sjrstem  of  neutralit]^, 
aim,  and  thrown  into  perpetual  agitation  by  through  which  that  great  man  served  his 
the  rivalry  of  popular  leaders,  is  lending  a  country  as  effectually  as  during  the  revolu- 
mournful  testimony  to  the  reasonings  of  tionary  war;  when  we  consider  that  it  con- 
monarchists,  and  accelerating  the  fulfilment  tributed  chiefly  to  the  organization  of  the 
of  their  sinister  forebodings.  Federal   Government  iu  the  civil,  judicial. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  means  of  financial,  military,  and  naval  departments ; 
perpetuating  the  Union,  and  of  the  dangers  that  it  carried  the  country  safely  and  honour- 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  But  we  want  time  ably  through  the  most  tempestuous  days  of 
to  prosecute  the  subject.  The  injuries  with  the  French  Revolution ;  that  it  withstood  the 
which  the  confedenuion  is  menac^  by  i>arty  frenzied  tendencies  of  multitudes  to  alliance 
spirit  and  a  sectional  spirit,  are  too  obvious  with  that  power;  and  that  it  averted  war  with 
to  need  exposition,  llie  importance  of  a  Great  Britain  during  a  period  when  such  a 
national  literature  to  our  Union  and  honoiu:  war  would  have  bowed  us  into  ruinous  sub- 
deserves  particular  consideration.  But  the  serviency  to  the  despot  of  France ;  when  we 
topic  is  too  great  for  our  present  limits,  and  consider  these  things,  we  feel  that  the  debt  of 
we  reserve  it  for  future  discussion.  this  country  to  the  Federal  party  is  never  to 

We  intended  to  close  this  ardcle  with  some  be  extinguished. 
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Still,  we  think  that  this  party  in  som  re- 
spects failed  of  its  duty  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  of  freedom  But  it  so  failed  not 
through  treachery;  for  truer  spirits  the  world 
could  not  boast.  It  failed  through  despon- 
dence. Here  was  the  rode  on  which  Federal- 
ism split.  Too  many  of  its  leading  men 
wanted  a  itst  contidenoe  in  our  free  insti- 
tutions and  in  the  moral  ability  of  the  people 
to  uphold  them.  Appalled  by  the  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution,  by  the  extinction  of 
liberty  in  that  republic,  and  by  the  fanaticism 
with  which  the  cause  of  France  was  still 
espoused  among  oursehres,  they  began  to 
despair  of  their  own  country.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  majority  of  our  people  with 
the  despotism  of  France  were  indeed  a  fear- 
ful symptom.  There  seemed  a  fascination  in 
that  terrible  power.  An  insane  admiration  for 
the  sworn  foe  of  freedom,  joined  with  as  deadly 
a  hatred  towards  England,  so  far  pervaded  the 
country,  that  to  the  Federalists  we  seemed 
enlisted  as  a  people  on  the  side  of  despotism, 
and  fated  to  sink  under  its  yoke.  That  they 
had  cause  for  fear,  we  think.  That  they  were 
crimitial  in  the  despondence  to  which  they 
yielded,  we  also  believe.  They  forgot  that 
great  perils  call  on  us  for  renewed  efforts,  and 
lot  increased  sacrifices  in  a  good  cause.  That 
some  of  them  considered  the  doom  of  the 
country  as  sealed,  we  have  reason  to  believe. 
Some,  disappointed  and  irritated,  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  in  bitter  scorn  of  institu- 
tions which,  bearing  the  name  of  free,  had 
proved  unable  to  rtscue  us  from  base  sub- 
serviency to  an  all-menacing  despot.  The 
Federalists,  as  a  body,  wanted  a  just  confi- 
dence in  our  national  institutions.  They 
wanted  that  faith  which  hopes  against  hope, 
and  which  freedom  should  inspire.  Here  was 
their  sin.  and  it  brought  its  penalty  ;  for 
through  this,  more  than  any  cause,  they  were 
driven  from  power.  By  not  confiding  in  the 
community,  they  lost  its  confidence.  By  the 
depressed  tone  with  which  they  spoke  of 
liberty,  their  attachment  to  it  became  sus- 
pected. The  taint  of  anti-republican  ten- 
dencies was  fastened  upon  them  by  their 
opponents,  and  this  reptxMich  no  party  could 
survive. 

We  know  not  in  what  manner  we  can 
better  communicate  oiu*  views  of  the  Federal 
party,  of  its  merits  and  defects,  than  by 
referring  to  that  distinguished  man  who  was 
so  long  prominent  in  its  ranks ;  we  mean  the 
late  George  Cabot.  If  any  man  in  this  r^on 
deserved  to  be  called  its  leader.  It  was  he,  and 
a  stronger  proof  of  its  political  purity  cannot 
be  imagined  than  is  found  in  the  ascendency 
which  this  illustrious  individual  maintained 
over  It.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be  charged 
with  a  criminal  ambition.  His  mind  rose  far 
above  office.  The  world  had  no  station  which 


would  have  tempted  him  from  private  Bfe. 
But  in  private  life  he  exerted  the  sway  whidi 
is  the  worthiest  prise  of  a  lofty  ambition.  He 
was  consulted  with  something  of  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  an  andent  oracle,  and  no 
mind  among  us  contributed  so  much  to  the 
control  of  public  affiurs.  It  is  interesting' to 
inquire  by  what  inteUectual  attributes  he 
gained  this  influence;  and,  as  his  character 
now  l)elongs  to  history,  perhaps  we  may  ren- 
der no  unacceptable  service  in  delineating  its 
leading  features. 

We  think  that  he  i^'as  distinguished  by  no- 
thing so  much  as  by  the  power  of  ascending 
to  general  principles,  and  by  the  reverence 
and  constancy  with  which  he  adhered  to  them. 
The  great  truths  of  history  and  expolence. 
the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  measures  should  be  framed, 
Bhone  on  his  intellectual  eye  with  an  un- 
clouded brightness.  No  impatience  of  present 
evils,  no  ttgemess  for  immediate  good,  ever 
tempted  him  to  think  that  these  might  be 
for^en  with  impunity.  To  these  he  re- 
ferred all  questions  on  which  he  was  called 
to  judge,  and  accordingly  his  conversation 
had  a  character  of  comprehensive  wisdom 
which,  joined  with  his  lu^ianity,  secured  to 
him  a  singular  sway  over  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  With  such  a  mind  he,  of  conrK, 
held  in  contempt  the  temporary  expedients 
and  nootley  legislation  of  common{^ce  poh- 
tidans.  He  looked  with  singular  aversion  on 
everything  factitious,  forced,  and  comphcated 
in  policy.  We  have  understood  that  Xxj  the 
native  strength  and  simplidty  of  his  mind, 
he  anticipated  the  lights  which  philosophy 
and  experience  have  recently  thrown  on  the 
importance  of  leaving  enterprise,  industry, 
and  commerce  free.  He  carried  into  politics 
the  great  axiom  which  the  andent  sages 
carried  into  morals,  •*  Follow  Nature."  In 
an  age  of  reading,  he  leaned  less  than  mast 
men  on  books.  A  more  independent  mixKl 
our  country  perhaps  has  not  produced.  When 
we  think  of  his  whole  character,  when  with 
the  sagadty  of  his  intellect  we  comliine  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  the  dignified  grace  of 
his  manners,  and  the  charm  of  bis  conver- 
sation, we  hardly  know  the  individual,  with 
the  exception  of  Washington,  whom  we 
should  have  offered  more  willingly  to  a 
foreigner  as  a  spcdmen  of  the  men  whom 
America  can  produce. 

Still,  we  think  that  his  fine  quaHlies  were 
shaded  by  what  to  us  is  a  great  deftct,  though 
to  some  it  may  appear  aproof  of  his  wtsdon. 
He  wanted  a  just  faith  m  man's  capacity  «f 
freedom,  at  least  in  that  degree  of  it  wM^ 
our  institutions  suppose.  He  twrii^Mf  to 
dark  views  of  the  condition  tad  pni^i^  of 
his  country.  He  hfui  too  inodi  dbtpMom 
of  experience.     He  wanted  wM  WKf  be 
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called  the  wisdom  of  hope.  In  man's  past 
history  he  read  too  much  what  is  to  come, 
and  measured  oar  present  capacity  of  political 
good  too  much  by  the  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments of  former  times.  We  apprehend  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  experience  too  much 
our  guide ;  and  such  was  the  fault  of  this 
distinguished  man.  There  are  seasons,  in 
human  affairs,  of  inward  and  outward  revo- 
lution, when  new  depths  seem  to  be  broken 
up  in  the  soul,  when  new  wants  are  unfolded 
in  multitudes,  and  a  new  and  undefined  good 
is  thirsted  for.  These  are  p)eriods  when  the 
principles  of  experience  ne^  to  be  modified, 
when  hope  and  trust  and  instinct  claim  a 
share  with  prudence  in  the  guidance  of 
afifeirs,  when,  in  truth,  to  dare  is  the  highest 
wisdom.  Now,  in  the  distinguished  man  of 
whom  we  speak,  there  was  little  or  nothing  of 
that  enthusiasm  which,  we  confess,  seems  to 
us  sometimes  the  surest  light.  He  lived  in 
the  past,  when  the  impulse  of  the  age  was 
towards  the  future.  He  was  slow  to  promise 
himself  any  great  melioration  of  human 
ofEaiis;  and,  whilst  singularly  successful  in 
discerning  the  actual  good  which  results 
from  the  great  laws  of  natxire  and  Provi- 
dence, he  gave  little  hope  that  this  good  was 
to  be  essentially  enlarged.  To  such  a  man, 
the  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a  con- 
firmation of  the  saddest  lessons  of  history, 
and  these  lessons  he  applied  too  faithfully  to 
l»s  own  country.  His  influence  in  commu- 
nicating sceptical,  disheartening  views  of 
human  aflGiirs,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  so 
important  as  to  form  a  part  of  our  history, 
and  it  throws  much  light  on  what  we  deem 
the  great  political  error  of  the  Federalists. 

That  the  Federalists  did  at  one  period  look 
with  an  unworthy  despondence  on  our  insti- 
tutions, is  true.  E^dallywhen  they  saw 
the  country,  by  a  declaration  of  war  against 
England,  virtually  link  itself  with  that  des- 
potism which  menaced  the  whole  civilized 


worid.  their  hearts  sank  within  them  ;  and 
wc  doubt  not  that,  in  some  cases,  their  mixed 
anger  and  ^loom  broke  forth  in  reckless 
speeches,  which,  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  workings  of  the  passions,  might  seem 
to  argue  a  scorn  for  the  confederation  and  for 
all  its  blessmgs.  So  far  they  failed  of  their 
duty;  for  a  good  citizen  is  never  to  despair  of 
the  republic,  never  to  think  freedom  a  lost 
cause. 

The  poh'tical  sin  of  the  Federal  party  we 
have  stated  plainly.  In  the  other  great  party, 
examples  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Union 
might  also  be  produced.  Whoever  reverts 
to  the  language  of  Virginia  on  the  subject  of 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  or  to  the  mor« 
recent  proceedings  and  declarations  of  Georgia 
in  respect  to  the  Indian  territories  within  her 
jurisdiction,  or  to  the  debates  and  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  at  its  last 
session,  will  learn  that  a  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ncss  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  greatness  of  its 
blessings,  is  but  faintly  apprehended,  even  by 
that  party  which  boasts  of  unfaltering  ad- 
herence to  it. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  are  aware  that  we 
have  said  much  in  which  many  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  will  not  concur.  Men  of  all  parties 
will  probably  dissent  from  some  of  our  posi- 
tions. But  has  not  the  time  come  when  the 
vassalage  of  party  may  be  thrown  off?  when 
we  may  speak  of  the  past  and  present  without 
asking  whether  our  opinion  will  be  echoed  by 
this  or  that  class  of  politicians  ?  when  we  may 
cease  to  condemn  and  justify  in  the  mass? 
when  a  more  liberal  and  elevated  style  of  dis- 
cussion may  be  introduced?  when  we  may 
open  our  eyes  on  the  faults  of  our  friends,  and 
may  look  at  subjects  which  involve  our  coun- 
try's welfare  in  the  broad,  clear  light  of  day  ? 
This  style  of  disctission  we  are  anxious  to 
promote ;  and  we  feel  that  whoever  may  en- 
courage and  diffuse  it,  will  deserve  a  place 
among  the  most  faithful  friends  of  freedom. 


ON  WAR. 

I. 

Discourse  before  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts ^ 

Boston,  1 8x6. 


tSAlUi  H.  4 :  "  Jf adon  $haU  not  Uft  up  itKord  sealntt  natioD, 
neither  thaU  they  Ie«rn  war  any  more." 

I  HAVB  chosen  a  subject  which  may  seem 
at  first  view  not  altogether  appropriate  to  the 
present  oo&isionj  the  subject  of  war.  It  may 
l)c  thought  that  an  address  to  an  assembly 
composed  chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
I  4|ioidd  be  coofintd  to  (be  duties,  dangers,  en- 
couragements of  the  sacred  office.   But  I  have 


been  induced  to  select  this  topic  becausei 
after  the  slumber  of  ages.  Christians  seem  to 
be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  pacific  cha- 
racter of  their  religion,  and  because  I  under- 
stood that  this  Convention  were  at  this  anoi* 
versary  to  consider  the  interesting  question, 
whether  no  method  oould  be  devised  for  en- 
lightening the  public  mind  op  the  natiure  and 
guilt  of  war.    1  was  unwilliiig  that  this  sub* 
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ject  should  be  approached  and  dismissed  as  people  are  concentrated  ibt  (he  inffidico  <f 

an  ordinary  affair.     I  feared  that,  in  the  pres-  pain  and  death.    The  bowels  of  the  earth  arp 

sure  of  business,  we  might  be  satisfied  with  explored,  the  most  active  elements  combined, 

the  expression  of  customary  disapprobation ;  the  resources  of  art  and  natoxe  eihaimffd.^ 

and  that,  having  in  this  way  relieved  our  con-  increase  the  power  of  man  in  destroying  his 

sciences,  we  should  relapse  into  our  former  fellow-creatures. 

indifference,  and  continue  to  hear  the  howl-  Would  you  learn  what  destruction  imi^ 
ingsof  this  dreadful  storm  of  human  passions  when  thus  aided,  can  spread  wound  him? 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  before.  I  re-  Look,  then,  at  that  extensive  region,  desolate 
solved  to  urge  on  you  the  duty,  and  I  hoped  and  overspread  with  ruins  ;  its  forests  wn^ 
to  excite  in  you  the  purpose,  of  making  some  if  blasted  by  hghtning;  its  villages  prostrated, 
new  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  abK>lition  as  by  an  earthquake ;  its  fields  barwn,  as  it 
of  this  worst  vestige  of  barbarism,  this  gross-  swept  by  storms.  Not  long  ago,  the  ^ 
est  outrage  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  shone  on  no  happier  spot.  But  lava^ 
The  day,  I  trust,  is  coming  when  Christians  armies  prowled  over  it,  war  frowned  on  it; 
will  look  back  with  gratitude  and  affection  on  and  its  fruitfulness  and  happiness  aie  fled. 
those  men  who,  in  ages  of  conflict  and  blood-  Here  thousands  and  ten  thousands  me 
shed,  cherished  generous  hopes  of  human  gathered  from  distant  provinces,  not  to  em- 
improvement,  withstood  the  violence  of  cor-  brace  as  brethren,  but  to  renounce  the  he  « 
rupt  opinion,  held  forth,  amidst  the  general  brotherhood;  and  thousands  in  the  vigooi « 
darkness,  the  pure  and  mild  light  of  Chris-  life,  when  least  prepared  for  ^^^^^^ 
tianity,  and  thus  ushered  in  a  new  and  peace-  hewn  down  and  scattered  like  chaff  be»K 
ful  era  in  the  history  of  mankind.  May  you,  the  whirlwind.  , 
my  brethren,  be  included  in  the  grateful  recol-  Repair,  my  friends,  in  thought,  to  a  field  of 
lection  of  that  day  I  recent  battle.     Here  arc  heaps  of  $lain»  wd- 

The  miseries  and  crimes  oi  war,  its  sources,  tering  in  their  own  blood,  their  bodies  man- 
its  remedies,  will  be  the  subjects  of  our  pre-  gled,  their  Umbs  shattered,  and  almost  ewiy 
sent  attention.  vestige  of  the  human  form  and  coun^J* 

In  detailing  its  miseries  and  crimes,  there  destroyed.      Here   are   multitudes  trw© 

is  no  temptation  to  recur  to  unreal  or  exag-  under  foot,  and  the  war-horse  has  ^^ 

gerated  horrors.     No  depth  of  colouring  can  trace  of  his  hoof  in  many  a  crashed^ 

approach  reality.     It  is  lamentable  that  we  mutilated  frame.    Here  are  severer  suffo^  > 

need  a  delineation  of  the  calamities  of  war  they  live,  but  Uve  without  hope  or  «■**'•' 

to  rouse  us  to  exertion.    The  mere  idea  of  tion.    Justice  despatches  the  criminal  wffl^ 

human  beings  employing  every  power  and  single  stroke ;  but  the  victims  of  war,  w€ 

faculty  in   the  work  of  mutual  destruction  by  casual,  undirected  blows,  often  ex^  ^ 

ought  to  send   a   shuddering    through  the  lingering  agony,  their  deep  groans  moringnj* 

frame.     But  on  this  subject  our  sensibilities  compassion,  their  limbs  writhing  on  the eaitli 

are  dreadfully  sluggish  and  dead.    Our  ordi-  with  pain,  their  lips  parehed  with  a  bonuflg 

nary  sympathies  seem  to  forsake  us  when  war  thirst,  their  wounds  open  to  the  chflling^* 

is  named.     The  sufferings  and  death  of  a  the  memory  of  home  rushing  on  their  mW6» 

single  fellow-being  often  excite  a  tender  and  but  not    a  voice  of  friendship  or  comwj 

active  compassion ;  but  we  hear  without  emo-  reaching  their  ears.    Amidst  this  scent  » 

tion  of  thousands  enduring  every  variety  of  horrors  you  see  the  bird  and  beast  of  5<»T 

woe  in  war.    A  single  murder  in  peace  thrills  gorging  themselves  with  the  dead  or  dyngj 

through  otur  frames.    The  countless  murders  and  human  plunderers  rifling  the  wans  >><| 

of  war  are  heard  as  an  amusing  tale.    The  almost  palpitating  remains  of  the  sbin*  J| 

execution  of  a  criminal  depresses  the  mind,  you  extend  your  eye  beyond  the  Jn*°*5!!r 

and  philanthropy  is  labouring  to  substitute  field  of  battle,  and  follow  the  track  d  ^ 

milder  punishments  for  death.    But  bcnevo-  victorious  and  pursuing  army,  yoo  se*  "^ 

lence  pas  hardly  made  an  effort  to  snatch  roads  strewed  with  the  dead;  fM  ^^!^ 

from  sudden  and  untimely  death  the  innu-  tered  flocks  and  harvests  trampled  nndfffi^ 

merable  victims  immolated  on  the  altar  of  the  smoking  ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  nuv^' 

war.     This  insensibility  demands  that  the  able  inhabitants  flying  in  want  and  dejpt^' 

miseries  and  crimes  of  war  should  be  placed  and  even  yet,  the  horrors  of  a  singteW**j^ 

before  us  vrith  minuteness,  with  energy,  with  are  not  exhausted.      Some  of  t>e  jW^ 

strong  and  indignant  feeling.  pangs  which  it  inflicts  are  silent,  '•^'J'J^S! 

The  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily  con-  during,  to  be  read  in  the  widow'i  2J"^ 

ceived  from  its  very  nature.    By  war,  we  un-  nance,  in  the  unprotected  orphan,  i^^JJ^ 

derstand  theresort  of  nations  to  force,  violence,  parent,  in  affection  cherishing  the  '^^'^Jpl^ 

and  the  most  dreaded  methods  of  destruction  the  slain,  and  weeping  that  it  eoQ«  vf- 

and  devastation.     In  war,  the  strength,  skill,  minister  to  their  last  pangs.                ^^ 

courage,  energy,  and  resources  of  a  whole  I  have  asked  you  to  traverse,  to  thougWi  ■ 
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field  of  battle.  Thera  b  another  scene  often 
presented  in  war,  perhaps  more  terrible.  I 
refer  to  a  besieged  city.  The  most  horrible 
pages  in  history  are  those  which  record  the 
ledoction  of  sUongly  fortified  places.  In  a 
besieged  city  are  collected  all  descriptions 
and  ages  of  mankind,  women,  children,  the 
old,  the  infirm.  Day  and  night  the  weapons 
of  death  and  conflagration  fly  around  them. 
'I'bcy  see  the  approaches  of  the  foe,  the 
trembling  bulwark,  and  the  feinting  strength 
of  their  defenders.  They  are  worn  with 
famine,  and  on  famine  presses  pestilence. 
At  length  the  assault  is  made,  every  barrier 
is  broken  down,  and  a  lawless  soldiery,  exas- 
perated by  resistance,  and  burning  with  lust 
and  cmdty,  are  scattered  through  the  streets. 
The  domestic  retreat  is  violated ;  and  even 
the  house  of  God  is  no  longer  a  sanctuary. 
Venerable  age  is  no  protection,  female  purity 
no  defence.  Is  woman  spared  amidst  the 
slaughter  of  father,  brother,  husband,  and 
son  ?  She  is  spared  for  a  fate  which  makes 
death  in  comparison  a  merciful  doom.  With 
such  heart-rending  scenes  history  abounds ; 
and  what  better  fruits  can  you  expect  from 
trar? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and 
striking  which  war  presents.  There  are  more 
secret  influences,  appealing  less  powerfully  to 
the  senses  and  imiagiB^tion,  but  deeply  af- 
fecting to  a  reflecting  and  benevolent  mind. — 
Conskler,  first,  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  immediately  engaged  in  war?  The 
soflierings  of  soldiers  m>m  battle  we  have 
seen ;  but  their  suffinrings  are  not  limited  to 
the  period  of  conflict  The  whole  of  war  is 
a  succession  of  exposures  too  severe  for 
human  nature.  Death  employs  other  weapons 
than  the  sword.  It  is  computed  that  in 
ordinary  wars  greater  numbers  perish  by 
sickness  than  in  battle.  Exhausted  by  long 
and  rapid  marches,  by  unwholesome  food,  by 
exposure  to  storms,  by  excessive  labour  tmder 
a  burning  sky  through  the  day,  and  by 
hitemipted  and  restless  sleep  on  the  damp 
grounct  and  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of 
night,  thousands  after  thousands  of  the 
yoang  pine  away  and  die.  They  anticipated 
that  they  should  fall,  if  to  fall  should  be 
their  lot,  in  what  they  called  the  field  of 
honour;  but  they  perish  in  the  inglorious 
and  crowded  hos^tal,  surrounded  with  sights 
and  sounds  of  woe,  far  from  home  and  everv 
friend,  and  denied  those  tender  offices  which 
gicflEness  and  expiring  nature  require. 

Consider  next  the  influence  of  war  on  the 
^aiacter  of  those  who  make  it  their  trade. 
They  let  themselves  for  slaughter,  place  them- 
selves, servile  instruments,  passive  machines, 
f  n  the  binds  of  rulers,  to  execute  the  bloodiest 
mandates,  without  a  thought  on  the  justice  of 
the  catase  in  which  they  are  engaged.    What 


a  school  is  this  for  the  human  chamcter! 
From  men  trained  in  battle  to  ferocity,  ac- 
customed to  the  perpetration  of  cruel  deeds, 
accustomed  to  take  human  life  without  sorrow 
or  remorse,  habituated  to  esteem  an  un- 
thinking courage  a  substitute  for  every  virtue, 
encouraged  by  plunder  to  prodigality,  taught 
improvidence  by  perpetual  hazard  and  ex- 
posure, restrained  only  by  an  iron  discipline 
which  is  withdrawn  in  peace,  and  unfitted  by 
the  restless  and  irregular  career  of  war  for 
the  calm  and  uniform  pursuits  of  ordinary 
life ;  from  such  men,  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected but  contempt  of  human  rights  and  of 
the  laws  of  God  ?  From  the  nature  of  his 
calling,  the  soldier  is  almost  driven  to  sport 
with  the  thought  of  death,  to  defy  and  deride 
it,  and  of  course  to  banish  the  thought  of 
that  retribution  to  which  it  leads;  and  though 
of  all  men  the  most  exposed  to  sudden  death, 
he  is  too  often  of  all  men  most  unprepared  to 
appear  before  his  Judge. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  commimity  at 
large,  on  its  prosperity,  its  morals,  and  its 
political  institutions,  though  less  striking  than 
on  the  soldiery,  is  yet  baleful.  How  often  is 
a  communitv  impoverished  to  sustain  a  war 
in  which  it  nas  no  interest  ?  Public  burdens 
are  aggravated,  whilst  the  means  of  sustaining 
them  are  reduced.  Internal  improvements 
are  neglected.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is 
exhausted  in  military  establishments,  or  flows 
through  secret  channels  into  the  coffers  of 
corrupt  men,  whom  war  exalts  to  power  and 
office.  The  regular  emplovroents  of  peace 
are  disturbed.  Industry  in  many  of  its 
branches  is  suspended.  The  labourer,  ground 
with  want,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the 
clamour  of  his  suffering  family,  becomes  a 
soldier  in  a  cause  which  he  condemns,  and 
thus  the  coimtry  is  drained  of  its  most  effec- 
tive population.  The  people  are  stripped 
and  reduced,  whilst  the  authors  of  war  re- 
trench not  a  comfort,  and  often  fatten  on  the 
spoils  and  woes  of  their  country. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  morals  of 
society  is  also  to  be  deprecated.  The  suspen- 
sion of  industry  multiplies  want ;  and  criminal 
modes  of  subsistence  are  the  resource  of  the 
suffering.  Commerce,  shackled  and  en- 
danger^, loses  its  upright  and  honourable 
character,  and  becomes  a  system  of  stratagem 
and  collusion.  In  war,  the  moral  sentiments 
of  a  community  are  perverted  by  the  admi- 
ration of  military  exploits.  The  milder  vir- 
tues of  Christianity  are  eclipsed  by  the  baleful 
lustre  thrown  round  a  ferocious  courage. 
The  disinterested,  the  benignant,  the  merci- 
ful, the  forgiving,  those  whom  Jesus  has 
pronounced  blessed  and  honourable,  must 
give  place  to  the  hero,  whose  character  is 
stained  not  only  with  blood,  but  sometimes 
with  the  foulest  vices,  but  all  whose  stains  are 
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washed  away  by  victory.  War  especially  ia- 
iures  the  moral  feelings  of  a  people  by  making 
human  nature  cheap  in  their  estimation,  and 
human  life  of  as  little  worth  as  that  of  ai^ 
insect  or  a  brute. 

War  difiiises  through  a  community  un- 
friendly and  malignant  passions.  Nations, 
exasperated  by  mutual  injuries,  bum  for 
each  others'  humiliation  and  ruin.  They 
delight  to  hear  that  famine,  pestilence,  want, 
defeat,  and  the  most  dreadful  scourges  which 
Providence  sends  on  a  guilty  world,  are  deso- 
lating a  hostile  community.  The  slaughter 
of  thousands  of  fellow-beings,  instead  of 
awakening  pity,  flushes  them  with  delirious 
joy,  illuminates  the  city,  and  dissolves  the 
whole  country  in  revelry  and  riot.  Thus  the 
heart  of  man  is  hardened.  His  worst  pas- 
sions are  nourished.  He  renounces  the  bonds 
and  sympathies  of  humanity.  Were  the 
prayers,  or  rather  the  curses,  of  warring 
nations  prevalent  in  heaven,  the  whole  earth 
would  long  since  have  become  a  desert. 
The  human  race,  with  all  their  labours 
and  improvements,  would  have  perished 
under  the  sentence  of  imiversal  extermina- 
tion. 

But  war  not  only  assails  the  prosperity  an4 
morals  of  a  community ;  its  influence  on  th« 
pohtical  condition  is  threatening.  It  arms 
government  with  a  dangerous  patronage, 
multiplies  dependants  and  instruments  of 
oppression,  and  generates  a  power  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  energetic  and  aspiring,  en- 
dangers a  free  constitution.  War  organizes 
a  body  of  men  who  lose  the  feelings  of  the 
citizen  in  the  soldier;  whose  habits  detach 
them  from  the  community ;  whose  ruling 
passion  is  devotion  to  a  chief;  who  are  inured 
m  the  camp  to  despotic  sway;  who  are  ac- 
customed to  accomplish  their  ends  by  force, 
and  to  sport  with  the  rights  and  hsippiness  of 
their  fellow-beings ;  who  delight  in  tumult, 
adventure,  and  peril ;  and  turn  with  disgust 
and  scorn  from  the  quiet  labours  of  peace. 
Is  it  wonder^l  that  such  protectors  of  a  state 
should  look  with  contempt  on  the  weakness 
of  the  protected,  and  should  lend  themselves 
base  instruments  to  the  subversion  of  that 
freedom  which  they  do  not  themselves  enjoy  ? 
In  a  commimity  in  which  precedence  is  given 
to  the  miUtaryprofession,  freedom  cannot 
long  endure.  The  encroachments  of  power 
at  home  are  expiated  by  foreign  triumphs. 
The  essential  interests  and  rights  of  the  state 
are  sacrificed  to  a  false  and  uital  glory.  Its 
mtelligence  and  vigour,  instead  of  presenting 
a  bulwark  to  domestic  usurpation,  are  ex- 
pended in  military  achievements.  Its  most 
active  and  aspiring  citizens  rush  to  the  army, 
and  become  subs«vient  to  the  power  which 
dispenses  honour.  The  nation  is  victorious, 
but  the  recompense  of  its  toils  is  a  yoke  as 


galling  as  that  which  it  Impoies  on  other 
communities. 

Thus  war  is  to  be  ranked  aiooag  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  which  fiaU  on  a  fviltj 
world  ;  and,  what  deserves  coosidQnitio&.  it 
tends  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  itself  with- 
out end.  It  feeds  and  grows  oq  the  blood 
which  it  sheds.  The  passkins  from  which  it 
springs  gain  strength  and  foxy  from  indul^ 
gence.  The  successful  aation,  flushed  by 
victory,  pants  for  new  lanrels;  whilst  the 
humbled  nation,  irritated  by  defeat,  is  imp^a- 
tient  to  redeem  its  honour  and  repair  its 
losses.  Peace  becomes  a  truce,  a  fevensh 
repose,  a  respite  to  sharpen  anew  the  sword, 
and  to  prepare  for  future  struggles.  Under 
professions  of  friendship  luric  hatted  and 
distrust;  and  a  spark  siwlces  to  reoew  the 
mighty  conflagration.  When,  from  thasa 
causes,  large  military  establishments  are 
formed,  and  a  military  spirit  kindled,  war 
becomes  a  necessary  part  of  policy.  A 
foreign  field  must  be  found  for  the  eneiigies 
and  passions  of  a  martial  people.  To  dis- 
band a  numerous  and  veteran  sokiiery  w<mid 
be  to  let  loose  a  dangerous  horde  on  socidy;. 
The  blood-hounds  must  be  sent  forth  on 
other  communities,  lest  they  rend  due  bosom 
of  their  own  country.  Thus  war  extends 
and  multiplies  itselL  No  sooner  is  oaa 
storm  scattered  than  the  sky  is  darkened 
with  the  gathering  horrors  of  another.  Ac* 
oordingly,  war  has  been  the  mournful  kgacy 
of  every  generation  to  that  which  socoeeds  it. 
Every  age  has  had  its  conflicts.  Eveiy  coon- 
try  has.  in  turn,  been  the  seat  of  devastalioa 
and  slaughter.  The  dearest  interests  and 
rights  of  every  nation  have  been  again  and 
again  committed  to  the  hasards  of  a  game,  of 
all  others  the  most  uncertain,  and  in  whic^ 
from  its  very  nature,  success  too  often  attends 
on  the  fiercest  courage  and  the  basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  unexaggerated, 
and,  I  will  add,  a  faint  delineation  of  tho 
misenes  of  war;  and  to  all  these  misenea 
and  crimes  the  human  race  have  been  oos* 
tinually  exposed,  for  no  worthier  cause  tbaa 
to  enlarge  an  empne  already  tottering  under 
its  imwieldy  weight,  to  extend  an  iron  des* 
potism,  to  support  some  idle  pretensioi^  to 
repti  some  unreal  or  exaggerated  injaqr* 
For  no  worthier  cause,  human  blood  has 
been  poured  out  as  water,  and  nwMioDS  of 
rational  and  immortal  beings  have  been 
driven  like  sheep  to  the  field  of  slangbter. 

Having  considered  the  crimes  and  nusenes 
of  war,  I  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  inquire 
into  its  sources  ;  an  important  bnanoh  oi  (Hir 
subject,  for  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  th» 
sources  that  we  can  be  guided  to  the  cemedias 
of  war.  And  here.  I  doubt  not,  nanny  vJR 
imagine  that  the  first  place  ought  to  be  given 
to  malignity  and   hatred.      But  justice   to 
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human  nftture  requires  that  we  ascribe  to 
national  animosities  a  more  limited  operatioii 
than  is  usually  assigfBed  to  them  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  calamity.  It  is  indeed  truQ 
that  ambitious  men,  who  have  an  interest  in 
war,  too  often  accomplish  their  views  by 
appealing  to  the  malignant  feelings  of  a  com- 
munity, by  exaggerating  its  wrongs,  ridiculing 
irs  forbearance,  and  reviving  ancient  jealousies 
and  resentments.  But  it  is  believed  that,  were 
not  nudignitv  and  revenge  aided  by  the  con- 
currence of  higher  principles,  the  false  splen- 
dour of  this  barbarous  custom  might  easily 
be  obscured,  and  its  rav:^^es  staved. 

One  of  the  great  springs  oi  war  may  be 
found  in  a  very  strong  and  general  propensity 
of  human  nature,  in  the  love  of  excitement, 
of  emotion,  of  strong  interest ;  a  propensity 
which  gives  a  charm  to  those  bold  and 
hazardous  enterprises  which  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  our  nature.  No  state  of  mind, 
not  even  positive  sufiering,  is  more  painful 
than  the  want  of  interesting  objects.  The 
vacant  soul  preys  on  itself,  and  often  rushet 
with  impatience  from  the  security  which 
demands  no  effort,  to  the  brink  of  periL 
This  part  of  human  nature  is  seen  in  the  kind 
of  pleasures  which  have  always  been  pre* 
fared.  Why  has  the  first  rank  among  sports 
been  given  to  the  chase?  Because  its  diffi- 
culties, hardships,  hazards,  tumults,  awaken 
the  mind,  and  give  to  it  a  new  consciousness 
of  existence,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  its  powers. 
What  is  the  charm  which  attaches  the  states- 
man to  an  office  which  almost  wdgbs  him 
down  with  labour  and  an  appalling  responsi- 
bility ?  He  finds  mudi  of  his  compensation  in 
the  powerful  emotion  and  interest  awakened 
by  the  very  hardships  of  his  lot,  by  conflict 
with  vigorous  minds,  by  the  opposition  of 
rivals,  and  by  the  alternations  of  success  and 
defeat.  What  hurries  to  the  gaming  table 
the  man  of  prosperous  fortune  and  ample 
resource?  The  dread  of  apathy,  the  k>ve  of 
strong  feeling  and  of  mental  a^tatioU.  A 
deeper  interest  is  felt  in  hasardmg  than  in 
securing  wealth,  and  the  temptation  is  irre- 
sistible. One  more  example  of  this  propen- 
sity may  be  seen  in  the  attachment  of  pirates 
and  highvraymen  to  their  dreadful  employ- 
ment. Its  excess  of  peril  has  given  it  a 
terrible  interest;  and  to  a  man  who  has  long 
conversed  with  its  dangers,  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life  are  vapid,  tasteless,  and  dis- 
gusting. We  have  here  one  spring  of  war. 
War  is  of  all  games  the  deepest,  awakening 
most  powerfully  the  soul,  and.  of  coiurse, 
presenting  powerful  attraction  to  those  rest- 
less end  adventurous  minds  which  pant  for 
scenes  of  greater  experiment  and  exposure 
Chan  peace  affords.  The  savage,  finding  in 
bis  uncultivated  modes  of  life  few  objecu  of 
Interest,  few  sources  of  emotion,  bums  for 


war  as  a  field  for  his  restless  energy. 
Civilized  men,  too.  find  a  pleasure  in  war,  as 
an  excitement  of  the  mind.  They  follow, 
with  an  eager  concern,  the  movements  of 
armies,  and  wait  the  issue  of  battles  with  a 
deep  suspense,  an  alternation  of  hope  and  fear, 
inconceivably  more  interesting  than  the  un- 
varied uniformity  of  peaceful  pursuits. 

Another  powerful  principle  of  our  nature, 
which  is  the  spring  of  war,  is  the  passion  for 
superiority,  for  triumph,  for  power.  The 
human  mind  is  aspiring,  impatient  of  in- 
feriority, and  eager  for  pre-eminence  and 
control  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  passion  m  rulers  whose 
love  of  power  is  influenced  by  the  possession, 
and  who  are  ever  restless  to  extend  their  sway. 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that,  were  this 
desire  restrained  to  the  breasts  of  rulers,  war 
would  move  with  a  sluggisJti  pace.  But  the 
passion  for  power  and  superiority  is  universal ; 
and  as  eve^  individual,  from  his  intimate 
union  with  the  community,  is  accustomed  to 
appropriate  its  triumphs  to  himself^  there  is  a 

general  promptness  to  engage  in  any  contest 
y  which  the  commmiity  may  obtain  an  as- 
cendency over  other  nations.  The  desire  that 
our  counby  should  surpass  all  others  would 
not  be  criminal  did  we  understand  in  what 
respects  it  is  most  honourable  for  a  nation  to 
excel ;  did  we  feel  that  the  glory  of  a  state 
consists  in  intellectual  and  moral  superiority, 
in  pre-eminence  of  knowledge,  freeaom,  and 
purity.  Bui  to  the  mass  of  a  people  this  form 
of  pre-eminence  is  too  refined  and  unsub- 
stantial. There  is  another  kind  of  triumph, 
which  they  better  understand,  the  triumph  of 
physical  power,  triumph  in  battle,  triumph, 
not  over  the  minds,  but  the  territorv  of 
another  state.  Here  is  a  palpable,  vteible 
superiority ;  and  for  this  a  people  are  willing 
to  submit  to  severe  privations.  A  victory 
blots  out  the  memory  of  their  sufferings,  and 
in  boasting  of  their  extended  power,  they  find 
a  compensadon  for  many  woes. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  powerful  spring 
of  war :  and  it  is  the  admiration  of  the  bril- 
liant qualities  displayed  in  war.  These  quali- 
ties, more  than  all  things,  have  prevented  an 
impression  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this 
savage  custom.  Many  delight  in  war.  not  for 
its  carnage  and  woes,  but  for  its  valour  and 
apparent  magnanimity,  for  the  self-command 
of  the  hero,  the  fortitude  which  despises  suf- 
fering, the  resolution  which  courts  danger, 
the  superiority  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  to 
sensation,  to  fear.  Let  us  be  just  to  human 
nature  even  in  its  errors  and  excesses.  Men 
seldom  delight  in  war,  considered  merely  as 
a  sotut:e  of  misery.  When  they  hear  of 
battles,  the  picture  which  rises  to  their  view 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  a  picture  of  extreme, 
wretchedness,  of  the  wounded,  the  mangled, 
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the  slafai.  These  horrors  are  hidden  under 
the  splendour  of  those  mighty  energies  which 
break  forth  amidst  the  perils  of  conflict,  and 
which  human  nature  contemplates  with  an 
intense  and  heart-thrilling  delight.  Attention 
hurries  from  the  heaps  of  the  slaughtered  to 
the  victorious  chief,  whose  single  mind  per- 
vades and  animates  a  host,  and  directs  with 
stem  composure  the  storm  of  battle ;  and  the 
ruin  which  he  spreads  is  forgotten  in  admira- 
tion of  his  power.  This  admiration  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  expressed  by  the  most  un- 
equivocal signs.  Why  that  garland  woven  ? 
that  arch  erected  ?  that  festive  board  spread? 
These  are  tributes  to  the  warrion  Whilst 
the  peaceful  sovereign,  who  scatters  blessings 
with  the  silence  and  constancy  of  Providence, 
is  received  with  a  faint  applause,  men  assemble 
in  crowds  to  hail  the  conqueror,  perhaps  a 
monster  in  human  form,  whose  private  life  is 
bladcened  with  lust  and  crime,  and  whose 
greatness  b  built  on  perfidy  and  usurpation. 
Thus  war  is  the  surest  and  speediest  road  to 
renown  ;  and  war  will  never  cease  while  the 
field  of  battle  is  the  field  of  glory,  and  the  most 
luxuriant  laurels  grow  from  a  root  nourished 
with  blood. 

Another  cause  of  war  is  a  false  patriotism. 
It  is  a  natural  and  generous  impulse  of  nature 
to  love  the  country  which  gave  us  birth,  by 
whose  institutions  we  have  been  moulded, 
by  whose  laws  defended,  and  with  whose 
soil  and  scenenr  innumerable  associations  of 
eariy  years,  of  domestic  affection,  and  of 
friendship,  have  been  formed.  But  this 
sentiment  often  degenerates  into  a  narrow, 
partial,  exclusive  attachment,  alienating  us 
from  other  branches  of  the  human  femily,  and 
instigating  to  aggression  on  other  states.  In 
ancient  times  this  principle  was  developed 
with  wonderful  energy,  and  sometimes  ab- 
sorbed every  other  sentiment.  To  the  Roman, 
Rome  was  the  universe.  Other  nations  were 
of  no  value  but  to  grace  her  triumphs  and 
illustrate  her  power;  and  he  who  in  private 
life  would  have  disdained  injustice  and  op- 
pression, exulted  in  the  successful  violence 
Dv  which  other  nations  were  bound  to  the 
chariot-wheels  of  this  mistress  of  the  world. 
This  spirit  still  exists.  The  tie  of  country  is 
thought  to  absolve  men  from  the  obligations 
of  universal  justice  and  himianity.  States- 
men and  rulers  are  expected  to  build  up 
their  own  country  at  the  expense  of  others  ; 
and.  in  the  false  patriotism  of  the  citizen, 
they  have  a  security  for  any  outrages  which 
are  sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  spring  of  war. 
I  mean  the  impressions  we  receive  in  eariy 
nfe.  In  our  eariv  years  we  know  war  only 
as  it  offers  itself  to  us  at  a  review ;  not 
nrraved  in  terror,  not  stalking  over  fields 
Of  the  slain,  and  desolated  regions,  its  ejre 


flashing  with  fury,  and  its  swoid  redctng  widi 
blood.  War.  as  we  first  see  it,  is  decked 
with  gay  and  splendid  trappings,  and  wears 
a  countenance  of  joy.  It  moves  with  a  mea- 
stued  and  graceful  step  to  the  sound  of  the 
heart-stirring  fife  and  drum.  Its  instruments 
of  death  wound  only  the  air.  Such  is  war; 
the  youthful  eye  is  dazxled  with  its  orna- 
ments; the  youthful  heart  dances  to  irs 
animated  sounds.  It  seems  a  pastime  full 
of  spirit  and  activity,  the  very  ^rt  in  which 
youth  delights.  These  false  views  of  war 
are  confirmed  by  our  earliest  reading.  We 
are  intoxicated  with  the  exploits  of  the 
conqueror,  as  recorded  in  real  history  or  in 
glowing  fiction.  We  follow,  Mrith  a  sjrm- 
pathetic  ardour,  his  rapid  and  trinmprfiant 
career  in  battle,  and,  unused  as  we  are  to 
suffering  and  death,  foi^  the  fiUkn  and 
miserable  who  are  crushed  under  his  vie-' 
torious  car.  Particularly  by  the  study  xA  the 
ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  sentiments 
of  early  and  barbarous  ages  on  the  subiecc 
of  war  are  kept  alive  in  the  mind.  The 
trumpet  which  roused  the  fury  of  Achilles 
and  of  the  hordes  of  Greece,  still  resounds 
in  our  ears ;  and.  though  Chrisdans  by  pfix>> 
fession,  some  of  our  earhest  and  deepest 
impressions  are  received  in  the  sdiool  of  un- 
ciWlized  antiquity.  Even  where  these  im- 
pressions in  favour  of  war  are  not  received 
in  youth,  we  yet  learn  from  our  early 
fiimiliarity  with  it  to  consider  it  as  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  an  essential  part  of  our  c(hi- 
dition.  We  become  reconciled  to  it  as  to 
a  fixed  law  of  our  nature;  and  consider  the 
thought  of  its  abolition  as  extravagant  as  an 
attempt  to  chain  the  winds  or  arrest  the' 
lightning. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  unfold  the  ptfe- 
cipal  causes  of  war.  They  are.  you  peiceitev 
of  a  moral  nature.  They  mav  be  retolvod 
into  wrong  views  of  human  g&ry.  and  into 
excesses  of  passions  and  desires  whidi,  by- 
right  direction,  would  promote  the  best  iiH 
terests  of  humanity.  From  these  causes  we. 
learn  that  this  savage  custom  is  to  be 
repressed  by  moral  means,  by  salutaix 
influences  on  the  sentiments  and  principles 
of  mankind.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  oar 
last  topic,  the  remedies  of  war.  In  intr6« 
dudng  the  observations  which  I  hare  to  ofl^ 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  feel  my^fff" 
bound  to  suggest  an  important  caution.  -I^' 
not  the  cause  of  peace  be  injured  bf  M* 
assertion  of  extreme  and  indefensiUe  pHhtia^- 
pies.  I  particulariy  refer  to  the  pime&^< 
that  war  is  absolutely,  and  in  all  poaaobH* 
cases,  unlawful,  and  prohibited  by  Cmn '  '  ' 
ity.  This  doctrine  is  considered,  by  a  | 
majority  of  the  judicious  and  enlight 
endangering  the  best  interests  of 
and  it  ought  not  therefore  to  bo-  \ 
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with  our  efiEbrts  for  the  difiiision  of  peace, 
unless  it  appear  to  us  a  clear  and  indubitable 
truth.  War,  as  it  is  commonly  waged,  is 
indeed  a  tremendous  evil ;  but  national 
subjugation  is  a  greater  evil  than  a  war  of 
defence ;  and  a  community  seems  to  me  to 
possess  an  indisputable  right  to  resort  to  such 
a  war,  when  all  other  means  have  foiled  for 
the  security  of  its  existence  or  freedom.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  a  community  may 
employ  force  to  repress  the  rapacity  and 
violence  of  its  own  citizens,  to  disarm  and 
restrain  its  internal  foes ;  and  on  what  ground 
can  we  deny  to  it  the  right  of  repeUing  the 
inroads  and  aggressions  of  a  foreign  power? 
If  a  government  may  not  lawftmy  resist  a 
foreign  army,  invading  its  territory  to  deso- 
late and  subdue,  on  what  principles  can  wc 
justify  a  resistance  of  a  combination  of  its 
own  citizens  for  the  same  injurious  purpose  ? 
Government  is  instituted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  protecting  the  community  from 
all  violence,  no  matter  by  what  hands  it 
may  be  offered;  and  rulers  would  be  un- 
fiuthful  to  their  trust  were  they  to  abandon 
the  rights,  interests,  and  improvements  of 
society  to  unprincipled  rapacity,  whether  of 
domestic  or  foreign  foes. 

We  are  indeed  told  that  the  language  of 
Scripture  is,  "  resist  not  evil."  But  the 
Scriptures  are  given  to  us  as  reasonable 
beings.  We  must  remember  that  to  the 
renunciation  of  reason  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  we  owe  those  al^urdities 
which  have  sunk  Christianity  almost  to  the 
level  of  Heathenism.  If  the  precept  to 
"resist  not  evil"  admit  no  exception,  then 
civil  government  is  prostrated ;  then  the 
magistrate  must  in  no  case  resist  the  in- 
jurious ;  then  the  subject  must  in  no 
case  employ  the  aid  of  the  laws  to  enforce 
his  rights.     The   very  end   and   office   of 

government  is,  to  resist  evil  men.  For 
lis,  the  civil  magistrate  bears  the  sword  ; 
and  he  should  beware  of  interpretations  of 
the  Scriptures  which  would  lead  him  to 
bear  it  in  vain.  The  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  unlawfulness  of  war  is  thought  by 
its  advocates  to  be  necessar>'  to  a  successful 
opposition  to  this  barbarous  custom.  But, 
were  we  employed  to  restore  peace  to  a 
contentious  neighbourhood,  we  should  not 
consider  ourselves  as  obliged  to  teach  that 
self-defence  is  in  every  possible  case  a  crime  ; 
fUid  equally  useless  is  this  principle  in  our 
labours  for  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
Without  taldiig  this  uncertain  and  dangerous 
ground,  we  may  and  ought  to  assail  war,  bv 
assailing  the  principles  and  passions  which 
gave  it  birth,  tuid  by  improving  and  exalting 
the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind. 

For  example ;  important  service  may  be 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace  by  commu- 


nicating and  enforcing  just  and  elevated 
sentiments  in  relation  to  the  true  honour 
of  rulers.  Let  us  teach  that  the  prosperity, 
and  not  the  extent  of  a  state,  is  the  measure 
of  a  ruler's  glory ;  that  the  brute  force  and 
crooked  policy  which  annex  a  conquest  are 
infinitely  mfenor  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
beneficence  which  make  a  country  happy ; 
and  that  the  earth  holds  not  a  more  aban- 
doned monster  than  the  sovereign  who,  en- 
trusted with  the  dearest  interests  of  a  people, 
commits  them  to  the  dreadful  hazards  of  war, 
that  he  may  extend  his  prostituted  power, 
and  fill  the  earth  with  his  worthless  name. 
Let  us  enhibit  to  the  honour  and  veneration 
of  mankind  the  character  of  the  Christian 
ruler,  who,  disdaining  the  cheap  and  vulgar 
honour  of  a  conqueror,  aspires  to  a  new  and 
more  enduring  glory ;  who,  casting  away  the 
long-tried  weapons  of  intrigue  and  violence, 
adheres  with  a  holy  and  unshaken  confidence 
to  justice  and  philanthropy,  as  a  nation's  best 
defence;  and  who  considers  himself  as  ex- 
alted by  God  only  that  he  may  shed  down 
blessings  and  be  as  a  beneficent  deity  to  the 
world. 

To  these  instructions  in  relation  to  the  true 
glory  of  rulers,  should  be  added,  just  senti- 
ments as  to  the  glory  of  nations.  Let  us 
teach  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  consists, 
not  in  the  forced  and  reluctant  submission  of 
other  states,  but  in  equal  laws  and  ittt  insti- 
tutions, in  cultivated  fields  and  prosperous 
cities ;  in  the  development  of  intel&ctual  and 
moral  power,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
in  magnanimity  and  justice,  in  the  virtues 
and  blessings  of  peace.  Let  us  never  be 
weary  in  reprobating  that  infernal  spirit  of 
conquest  by  which  a  nation  becomes  the 
terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  world,  and  ine- 
vitably prepares  a  tomb— at  best  a  splendid 
tomb— for  its  own  liberties  and  prosperity. 
Nothing  has  been  more  common  than  for 
nations  to  imagine  themselves  great  and 
glorious  on  the  ground  of  foreign  conquest, 
when  at  home  they  have  been  loaded  with 
chains.  Cannot  these  gross  and  monstrous 
delusions  be  scattered  ?  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  persuade  Christian  nations  to  engage  in  a 
new  and  untried  race  of  glory,  in  generous 
competitions,  in  a  noble  contest  for  supe- 
riority in  wise  legislation  and  internal  im- 
grovements.  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
umanity? 

Another  most  important  method  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  peace  is  to  turn  men's 
admiration  from  military  courage  to  qualities 
of  real  nobleness  and  dignity.  It  is  time  that 
the  childish  admiration  of  courage  should 
|[ive  place  to  more  manly  sentiments ;  and 
m  proportion  as  we  effect  this  change,  we 
shall  shake  the  main  pillar  of  war,  we  shall 
rob  military  life  of  iU    chief  attraction. 
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Couraj|<e  is  a  very  doubtful  quality,  springing 
from  very  difTercnt  sources,  and  possessing  a 
corresponding  variety  of  character.  Courage 
sometimes  results  from  mental  weakness. 
Peril  is  confronted  because  the  mind  wants 
comprehension  to  discern  its  extent.  This  is 
often  the  courage  of  youth,  the  courage  of 
unreflecting  i^^orance — a  contempt  of  peril 
because  peril  is  but  dimly  seen.  Courage  still 
more  frequently  springs  from  physical  tem- 
perament, from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron  nerves, 
and  deser\'es  as  little  praise  as  the  proportion 
of  the  form  or  the  beauty  of  the  countenance. 
Again,  every  passion  which  is  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  passion  of  fear,  and  to  ex- 
clude by  its  vehemence  the  idea  of  danger, 
communicates  at  least  a  temporary  courage. 
Thus  revenge,  when  it  burns  with  great  fury, 
gives  a  terrible  energy  to  the  mind,  and  has 
sometimes  impelled  men  to  meet  certain 
death,  that  they  might  inflict  the  same 
fate  on  an  enemy.  You  see  the  doubtful 
nature  of  courage.  It  is  often  associated 
with  the  worst  vices.  The  most  wonderful 
examples  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
pirates  and  robbers,  whose  fearlessness  is 
generally  proportioned  to  the  insensibility 
of  their  consciences,  and  to  the  enormity  oif 
their  crimes.  Courage  is  also  exhibited  with 
astonishing  power  in  barbarous  countries, 
where  the  cnild  is  trained  to  despise  the 
hardships  and  pains  to  which  he  is  exposed 
by  his  condition ;  where  the  absence  ot  civil 
laws  obliges  every  man  to  be  his  own  de- 
fender; and  where,  from  the  imperfection 
of  moral  sentiment,  corporeal  strength  and 
ferocious  courage  are  counted  the  noblest 
qualities  of  human  nature.  The  common 
courage  of  armies  is  equally  worthless  with 
that  of  the  pirate  and  the  savage.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  almost  every  army,  so  far 
from  deriving  their  resolution  from  love  of 
country  and  a  sense  of  justice,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  country,  and  have  been 
driven  into  the  ranks  by*  necessities  which 
were  generated  by  vice.  These  are  the  brave 
soldiers,  whose  praises  we  bear;  brave,  from 
the  absence  of  all  reflection;  prodis^  of  life, 
because  their  vices  have  robbed  life  of  its 
blessings;  brave,  from  sympathy;  brave, 
from  the  thirst  of  plunder;  and  especially 
brave,  because  the  sword  of  martial  law  is 
hanging  over  their  heads.  Accordingly,  mili- 
tary courage  is  easily  attained  by  the  most 
debased  and  unprincipled  men.  The  common 
drunkard  of  the  streets,  who  is  enlisted  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  when  thrown  into  the  ranks 
among  the  unthinking  and  profane,  subjected 
to  the  rigour  of  martial  disciplme,  familiarized 
by  exposure  to  the  idea  of  danger,  and 
menaced  with  death  if  he  betray  a  symptom 
of  fear,  becomes  as  brave  as  his  officer,  whose 
courage  may  often  be  traced  to  the  snmc  dread 


of  punishment,  and  to  fear  of  severer  iofuny 
than  attends  on  the  cowardice  of  the  commoii 
soldier.  Let  the  tribute  of  honour  be  freely 
and  liberally  given  to  the  soldier  of  principle, 
who  exposes  his  life  for  a  cause  which  his 
conscience  approves,  and  who  mingles  clem- 
ency  and  mercy  with  the  joy  of  triumph.  But 
as  for  the  multitude  ot  military  men,  who 
regard  war  as  a  trade  by  which  to  thrive,  who 
hire  themselves  to  fight  and  slay  in  any  cause, 
and  who  destroy  their  fellow^beiogs  with  as 
little  concern  as  the  husbandman  does  the 
vermin  that  infest  his  fields,  I  know  no  class 
of  men  on  whom  admiration  can  more 
unjustly  and  more  injuriously  be  bestowed. 
Let  us  labour,  my  brethren,  to  direct  the 
admiration  and  love  of  mankind  to  another 
and  infinitely  higher  kind  of  greatness,  to  that 
true  magnanimity  which  is  prodigal  of  ease 
and  life  in  the  service  of  God  and  mankind, 
and  which  proves  its  courage  by  unshaken 
adherence,  amidst  scorn  and  danger,  to  truth 
and  virtue.  Let  the  records  of  past  ages  be 
explored,  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  not  the 
wasteful  conqueror,  whose  path  was  as  the 
whirlwmd,  but  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race,  martyrs  to  the  interests  of  freedom  and 
reUgion,  men  who  have  broken  the  chain  of 
the  slave,  who  have  traversed  the  earth  to 
shed  consolation  into  the  cell  of  the  prisoner, 
or  whose  sublime  faculties  have  explored  and 
revealed  useful  and  ennobling  truths.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  hasten  the  time  when  to 
such  men  eloouence  and  poetry  shall  offer 
their  glowing  nomage — when  for  these  the 
statue  and  monument  shall  be  erected,  the 
canvass  be  animated,  and  the  laurel  entwined 
— and  when  to  these  the  admiration  of  the 
young  shall  be  directed  as  their  guides  and 
forerunners  to  glory  and  immortality? 

I  proceed  to  another  method  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  peace.  Let  Christian  ministers 
exhibit,  with  greater  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness than  ever  they  have  done,  the  pacific 
and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity.  My 
brethren,  this  spirit  ought  to  hold  the  same 
place  in  our  preaching  which  it  holds  in  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  being  crowded 
and  lost  among  other  subjects,  it  should  stand 
in  the  front  of  Christian  graces ;  it  shoold  be 
inculcated  as  the  life  and  essence  of  our 
religion.  We  should  teach  men  that  charily 
is  greater  than  faith  and  hope ;  that  God  i$ 
love,  or  benevolence ;  and  that  love  is  the 
brightest  communication  of  divinity  to  the 
human  soul.  We  should  exhibit  Jcso«  in  aU 
the  amiableness  of  his  character,  nqrvshoMing 
tears  over  Jerusalem,  and  now  hU  blood  on 
Calvary,  and  in  his  last  hours  reoommendii^ 
his  -own  sublime  love  as  the  badge  and  "' 
tinction  of  his  followers.  We  ihog^l 
men  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  beoMa 
of  Christianity  tg  diftiise  its^  |lk«  |faf| 
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and  rain  of  heaven,  to  disdain  the  limits  of  gradually  become  tb4  kingdoms  of  God  and 

rivers,  mountains,  or  oceans,  by  which  nations  of  his  Christ. 

are  divided,  and  to  embrace  eveiy  human       My  friends,  I  did  intend,  but  I  have  not 
being  as  a  brother.    Let  us  never  forget  that  time,  to  notice  the  arguments  which  are  urged 
our  preaching  is  evangelical  iust  in  propor^  in  support  of  war.    Let  me  only  say  that  the 
tion  as  it  inculcates  and  awakens  this  disin-  common  argument,  that  war  is  necessary  to 
teresled  and  unbounded  charity,  and  that  our  awaken  the  boldness,  energy,  and  noblest 
hearers  are  Christians  just  as   far  and  no  qualities   of  human   nature/  will,   I  hope. 
Tutlier   than    they   delight    in    peace    and  receive  a  practical  refuUtion  in  the  friends 
beneficence.  ,          ,           ,  of  philanthropy  and  peace.     Let  it  appear  in 
It  is  a  painful  truth,  which  ouffht  not  to  be  your  lives  that  you  need  not  this  spark  from 
suppressed,  that  the  pacific  iniluence  of  the  hell  to  kindle  a  heroic  resolution  in  your 
Gospel  has  been  greatly  obstructed  by  the  breasts.    Let  it  appear  that  a  pacific  spirit 
disposition  which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages,  has   no   affinity  with   a   tame   and  feeble 
and  especially  among  Christian  ministers,  to  character.    Let  us  prove  that  courage^  the 
give  importance  to  the  peculiarities  of  sects,  virtue  which  lias  been  thought  to  Sourish 
and  to  rear  walls  of  partition  between  different  most  in  the  rough  field  of  war,  may  be  reared 
denominations.     Shame  ought  to  cover  the  to  a  more  generous  height,  and  to  a  firmer 
face  of  the  believer,  when  he  remembers  that  textiu*e,  in  the  bosom  of  peace.    Let  it  be 
under  no  religion  have  intolerance  and  perse-  seen  that  it  is  not  fear,  but  principle,  which 
cution  raged  more  fiercely  than  under  the  has  made  us  the  enemies  of  war.    In  every 
Gospel  of  the  meek  and  forbearing  Saviour,  enterprise  of  philanthropy  which  demands 
Christians  have  made  the  earth  to  reek  with  daring,  and  sacrifice,  and  exposuiv  to  hard- 
blood  and  to   resound    with   denunciation,  ship  and  toil,  let  us  embanc  with  serenity 
Can  we  wonder  that,  while  the  spirit  of  war  and  joy.    Be  it  our  part  to  exhibit  an  un- 
has  been  cherished  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  datmted.  unshaken,  unwearied  resolution,  not 
church,  it  has  continued  t 
nations  ?    Were  the  true  s^ 
to  be  inculcated  with  but ' 
has  been  wasted  on  doubtful  and  disputed  opposing  war.    The  doctrines  of  CKristianity 
doctrines,  a  sympathy,  a  co-operation  might  have  had  many  martyrs.    Let  us  be  willing, 
in  a  very  short  time  be  produced   among  if  God  shall  require  it,  to  be  martjrrs  to  its 
Christians  of  every  nation,  most  propitious  to  spirit— the  neglected,  insulted  spirit  of  peace 
the  pacification  of  the  world.   In  consequence  and  love.    In  a  better  service  we  cannot  live; 
of  tne  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  ex-  in  a  nobler  cause  we  cannot  die.     It  is  the 
tension    of  commerce.    Christians   of  both  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  supported  by  Almighty 
hemispheres  are   at   this   moment   brought  Goodness,  and  appointed  to  triumph  over  the 
nearer  to  one  another  than  at  any  former  passions  and  delusions  of  men,  the  customs 
period  ;    and   an   intercourse,    founded    on  of  ages,  and  the  fallen  monuments  of  the 
religious  sympathies,  is  gradually  connecting  forgotten  conqueror, 
the  most  distant  regions.     What  a  powerful  «___ 
weapon  is  furnished  by  this  new  bond  of  union 

to  the  ministers  and  fnends  of  peace  1  Should  ^OTB  TO  THB  First  Discoursr  on  War. 
not  the  auspicious  moment  be  seized  to  incul- 
cate on  all  Christians,  in  all  regions,  that  they  I  have  deferred  to  this  place  a  few  remarks 
owe  their  first  allegiance  to  their  common  on  the  arguments  which  are  usually  adduced 
Lord  in  heaven,  whose  first,  and  last,  and  in  support  of  war. 

great  command  is,  love?    Should  they  not  be       War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism ;   by 

taught  to  look  with  a  shuddering  abhorrence  fight'mg  for  our  country,  we  learn  to  love 

on  war,  which  continually  summons  to  the  it.     But  the  patriotism  which  is  cherished  by 

field  of  battle,  under  opposing  standards,  the  war  is  ordinarily  false  and  spurious,  a  vice 

ibUowers  of  the  same  Saviour,  and  commands  and  not  a  virtue,  a  scourge  to  the  world,  a 

them  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  each  others'  narrow,  unjust  passion,  which  aims  to  exalt 

blood?    Once  let  Christians  of  every  nation  a  particular  state  on  the  humiliation  and 

be  brought  to  espouse  the  cause  of  peace  with  destruction  of  other  nations.     A  genuine, 

one  heart  and  one  voice,  and  their  labour  will  enlightened  patriot  discerns  that  the  welfare 

OOt  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.    Human  affairs  of  his  own  country  is  involved  in  the  general 

wUl  rapidly  assume  a  new  and  milder  aspect,  progress  of  society ;  and  in  the  character  of  a 

The  m«licted  ages  of  peace  will  dawn  on  the  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a  Christian,  he  rejoices 

worio.    Public  opinion  will  be  purified.    The  in  the  Uberty  and  prosperity  of  other  conn 

fidse   lustre  of  the  hero  will  grow  dim.     A  munities.  and  is  anxious  to  maintain  with 

nobler  order  of  character  will  be  admired  and  them  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
diffused,    TliA  kingdom^  of  tha  world  will       It  \%  said  that  a  military  spirit  is  tho 
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defence  of  a  country.  But  it  more  frequently 
endangers  the  vital  interests  of  a  nation  by 
embroiling  it  witli  other  states.  This  spirit, 
nice  every  other  passion,  is  impatient  for 
gratification,  and  often  precipitates  a  country 
into  unnecessary  war.  A  people  have  no 
need  of  a  military  spirit.  Let  them  be  at- 
tached to  their  govenunent  and  institutions 
by  habit,  by  early  associations,  and  especially 
by  experimental  conviction  of  their  excel- 
lence, and  they  will  never  want  means  or 
spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recommended  as  a  method  of  re- 
dressing national  grievances.  But,  unhappily, 
the  weapons  of  war,  from  their  veiy  nature, 
are  often  wielded  most  successfully  by  the 
unprincipled.  Justice  and  force  have  little 
congeniality.  Should  not  Christians  every- 
where strive  to  promote  the  reference  of  na- 
tioiud  as  well  as  of  individual  disputes  to 
an  impartial  umpire?  Is  a  project  of  this 
nature  more  extravagant  than  the  idea  of 
reducing  savage  hordes  to  a  state  of  regular 
society?  The  last  has  been  accomplished. 
Is  the  first  to  be  abandoned  in  despair? 

It  is  said  that  war  sweeps  off  the  idle,  dis- 
solute, and  vicious  members  of  the  community. 
Monstrous  argument  1  If  a  government  may» 
for  this  end.  ^unge  a  nation  into  war,  it  may 
with  equal  justice  consign  to  the  executioner 
any  number  of  its  subjects  whom  it  may  deem  a 
burden  on  the  state.  The  fajci  is,  that  war  com- 
monly generates  as  many  profligates  as  it  de- 
stroys. A  disbanded  army  fills  the  community 
with  at  least  as  manyabandoned  members  as  at 
first  it  absorbed.  There  is  another  method,  not 
quite  so  siunmary  as  war,  of  ridding  a  country 
of  unprofitable  and  injurious  citizens,  but 
vastly  more  effectual;  and  a  method  which 
will  be  applied  with  spirit  and  success  just  in 
proportion  as  war  shall  yield  to  the  light  and 
spirit  of  Christianitv.  I  refer  to  the  exertions 
which  Christians  have  commenced  for  the 
reformation  and  improvement  of  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  and  esi>ecially  for  the  instruction 
and  moral  culture  of  indigent  children. 
Christians  arc  entreated  to  persevere  and 
abound  in  these  godlike  efforts.  By  difiusine 
moral  and  religious  principles,  and  sober  and 
industrious  habits  through  the  lalx>uring 
classes  of  society,  they  will  dry  up  one  im- 
portant source  of  war.  They  will  destroy  in 
a  considerable  degree  the  materials  of  armies. 
In  proportion  as  these  classes  become  well- 
principled  and  industrious,  poverty  will  dis- 
appear, the  population  of  a  country  will  be 
more  and  more  proportioned  to  its  resources, 
and  of  course  the  niunber  will  be  diminished 
of  those  who  have  no  alternative  but  beggary 
or  a  camp.  The  moral  care  which  is  at  the 
present  day  extended  to  the  ]x>or,  is  one  of 
the  most  honourable  features  of  our  age. 
Christians,  remember  that  your  proper  war- 


Care  is  with  ignorance  and  vice,  and  ezhlfait 
here  the  same  unwearied  and  ioTeotive  energy 
which  has  marked  the  wanion  of  the  wodd. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  military  spirit 
favours  liberty.  But  how  is  it  that  nations, 
after  fighting  for  ages,  are  so  generally  en- 
slaved? The  truth  is.  that  litoty  has  oo 
foundation  but  in  private  and  public  virtue ; 
and  virtue,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  caaS* 
mon  gro^^-th  of  war. 

But  the  great  argument  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  said  that,  without  war  to  excite 
and  invigorate  the  human  mind,  some  oC  its 
noblest  energies  will  slumber,  arvi  its  highest 
quaUties.  courage,  magnanimity,  fortitude, 
will  perish.  To  this  I  answer  that,  if  war  is 
to  be  encouraged  among  nations,  becanse  it 
nourishes  energy  and  heroism,  on  the  same 
principle  war  in  our  families,  and  war  betweeu 
neighbourhoods,  villages,  and  cities  ought  to 
be  encouraged;  for  such  contests  wookl 
equally  tend  to  promote  heroic  daring  and 
contempt  of  death.  Why  shall  not  difierent 
provinces  of  the  same  empire  annually  meet 
with  the  weapons  of  death,  to  keep  idSve 
their  courage  ?  We  shrink  at  this  suf^estioia 
with  horror;  but  why  shall  contests  of  tia« 
tions,  rather  than  of  provinces  or  familifs^ 
find  shelter  under  this  barbarous  aigument? 

I  observe  again  ;  if  war  be  a  blessii^  be- 
cause it  awakens  energy  and  cotnage.  then 
the  savage  state  is  peciSiariy  privile^  ;  for 
every  savage  is  a  soldier,  and  his  whole 
modes  of  life  tend  to  form  him  to  invincible 
resolution.  On  the  same  principle,  those  eailf 
periods  of  society  were  happy,  when  men  were 
called  to  contend  not  only  with  one  anochcr 
but  with  beasts  of  prey ;  for  to  these  excite- 
ments we  owe  the  heroism  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus.  On  the  same  principle,  the  feudal  agei 
were  more  favoured  than  the  present ;  for  then 
every  baron  was  a  miUtary  chief,  every  castle 
frowned  defiance,  and  every  va^al  was  trained 
to  arms.  And  do  we  really  wish  that  the  earth 
should  again  be  overrun  with  monsters,  cf 
abandoned  to  savage  or  feudal  violence,  hi 
order  that  heroes  may  be  multiplied  ?  If  not. 
let  us  cease  to  vindicate  war  as  affording  cs* 
citement  to  energy  and  courage. 

I  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  in  the  pie- 
ceding  discourse,  we  need  not  war  to  awaJtsen 
human  energy.  There  is  at  least  ecnud  soo^ 
for  courage  and  magnanimity  in  blessing  as 
in  destroying  mankind.  The  condition  ofthe 
human  race  offers  inexhaustible  objects  for 
enterprise,  and  fortitude,  and  magnaateity. 
In  relieving  the  countless  wants  and  sorrows 
of  the  world,  in  exploring  unknown  tegkxis^ 
in  carrying  the  arts  and  ^rtues  of  civiliiatioa  * 
to  unimproved  commtmities.  in  extending 
the  bounds  of  knowledge,  in  diffusing  tte 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  especially  in  spreuXt^ 
the  light  and  influence  of  Christianity,  bov 
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much  may  be  dared,  how  much  endured ! 
Philanthropy  invites  us  to  services  which  de- 
mand the  most  intense,  and  elevated,  and 
resolute,  and  adventurous  activity.  Let  it 
not  be  ima^ned  that,  were  nations  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  would 
slumber  in  ignoble  ease ;  that,  instead  of  the 
high-minded  murderers,  who  are  formed  on 
the  present  system  of  war,  we  should  have 
effeminate  and  timid  slaves.  Christian  bene- 
volence is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it 
once  form  the  character  of  a  people,  and  it 
will  attach  them  to  every  important  interest 
of  socie^.  It  will  call  forth  sympathy  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  in  every  region  under 


heaven.  It  will  give  a  new  extension  to  the 
heart,  open  a  wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  in- 
spire a  courage  of  exbaustless  resource,  and 
prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and  exposure  for 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  The  energy  of  this  principle  has  been 
tried  and  displayed  in  the  fortitude  of  the 
martyr,  and  in  the  patient  labours  of  those 
who  have  carried  the  Gospel  into  the  dreary 
abodes  of  idolatry.  Away,  then,  with  the 
argument  that  war  is  needed  as  a  nursery 
of  heroism.  The  school  of  the  peaceful  Re- 
deemer is  infinitely  more  adapted  to  teach 
the  nobler,  as  well  as  the  milder  virtues, 
which  adorn  htunanity. 


ON   WAR. 

II. 

Discourse  delivered  January  25,  1835. 


James  v.  t :  **  Whonce  come  wars  and  flshtlncs  among 
jrout" 

I  ASK  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  public 
war.  I  am  aware  that  to  some  this  topic  may 
seem  to  have  political  bearings,  which  render 
it  unfit  for  the  pulpit ;  but  to  me  it  is  emi- 
nently a  moral  and  religious  subject.  In 
approaching  it,  political  parties  and  interest 
vanish  from  my  mind.  They  are  forgotten 
amidst  the  numerous  miseries  and  crimes  of 
war.  To  bring  war  to  an  end  was  one  of  the 
purposes  of  Christ,  and  his  ministers  are 
bound  to  concur  with  him  in  the  work.  The 
great  difficulty  on  the  present  occasion  is,  to 
select  some  point  of  view  from  the  vast  field 
which  opens  before  us.  After  some  general 
remaiiu.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single 
topic,  which  at  present  demands  pecuhiar 
attention. 

Public  war  is  not  an  evil  which  stands 
alone,  or  has  nothing  in  common  with  other 
evils.  It  belongs,  as  the  text  intimates,  to  a 
great  £amily.  It  may  be  said  that  society, 
through  its  whole  extent,  is  deformed  by  war. 
Even  in  families  we  see  jarring  interests  and 
passions,  invasions  of  rights,  resistance  of 
authority,  violence,  force;  and  in  common 
life,  how  continually  do  we  lee  men  struggling 
with  one  another  for  proper^  or  distinction, 
injoriog  one  another  in  word  or  deed,  exas- 
perated against  one  another  by  jodousies. 
neglects,  and  mutual  reproach.  All  this  is 
essentially  war.  but  war  restrained,  hemmed 
in,  disarmed  l^  the  c^nions  and  institutions 
of  society.  To  Ihnit  its  ravages,  to  guard 
reputation,  property,  and  life,  society  has 
instituted  government,  erected  the  tribunal  of 
jwtice,  clothed  the  legislator  with  the  power 


of  enacting  equal  laws,  put  the  sAvord  into 
the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  and  pledged  its 
whole  force  to  his  support.  Human  wisdom 
has  been  manifested  in  nothing  more  conspi- 
cuously than  in  civil  institutions  for  repress- 
ing war,  retaliation,  and  passionate  resort  to 
force,  among  the  citizens  of  the  same  state. 
But  here  it  has  stopped.  Government,  which 
is  ever  at  work  to  restrain  the  citizen  at  home, 
often  lets  him  loose,  and  arms  him  with  fire 
and  sword  against  other  communities,  sends 
out  hosts  for  desolation  and  slaughter,  and  con- 
centrates the  whole  energies  of  a  people  in  the 
work  of  spreading  misery  and  death.  Govern- 
ment, the  peace-officer  at  home,  breathes  war 
abroad,  organizes  it  into  a  science,  reduces  it 
to  a  system,  makes  it  a  trade,  and  applauds 
it  as  if  it  were  the  most  honourable  work  of 
nations.  Strange,  that  the  wisdom  which  has 
so  successfully  put  down  the  wars  of  indivi- 
duals, has  never  been  inspired  and  emboldened 
to  engage  in  the  task  of  bringing  to  an  end 
the  more  gigantic  crimes  and  miseries  of 
public  war !  But  this  universal  pacification, 
until  of  late,  has  hardly  been  thought  of;  and 
in  reading  history  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  chief  end  of  government  in 
promoting  internal  quiet,  has  been  to  accu- 
mulate greater  resources  for  foreign  hostilities. 
Bloodshed  is  the  staple  of  history,  and  men 
have  been  butchered  and  countries  ravaged,  as 
if  the  human  frame  had  been  construct«i  with 
such  exquisite  skill  only  to  be  mangled,  and 
the  earth  covered  with  fertility  only  to  attract 
the  spoiler. 

These  reflections,  however,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  pursue.  The  miseries  of  war 
are  not  my  present  subject     One  remaxic 
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will  be  sufficient  to  place  them  in  their  true 
light.  What  gives  these  miseries  pre-eminence 
among  human  woes, — what  should  compel 
us  to  look  on  them  with  peculiar  horror, — 
ii,  not  their  awful  amount,  but  their  origin, 
their  source.  They  are  miseries  inflicted  by 
man  on  man.  They  spring  from  depravity 
of  will,  Thejr  bear  the  impress  of  cruelty, 
of  hardness  of  heart.  The  distorted  features, 
writhing  frames,  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded 
and  d>nmg,— these  arc  not  the  chief  horrors 
of  war:  thev  sink  into  unimportance  com- 
pared with  the  infernal  passions  which  work 
this  woe.  Death  Is  a  light  evil  when  not 
joined  with  crime.  Had  the  countless 
millions  destroyed  by  war  been  swallowed 
up  by  floods  or  yawning  earthquakes,  we 
should  look  back  awe-struck,  but  submissive, 
on  the  mvsterious  providence  which  had  thus 
fulfilled  the  mortal  sentence  originally  passed 
on  the  human  race.  But  that  man,  bom  of 
woman,  bound  by  ties  of  brotherhood  to 
man.  and  commanded  by  on  inward  law  and 
the  voice  of  God  to  love  and  do  good,  should, 
through  selfishness,  pride,  revenge,  inflict 
these  agonies,  shed  these  torrents  of  human 
blood. — here  is  an  evil  which  combines  with. 
ex>3uisite  suflering  fiendish  guilt.  All  other 
evils  fade  before  it. 

Such  are  the  dark  features  of  war.  I  have 
spoken  of  them  strongly,  because  humanity 
and  religion  demand  from  us  all  a  new  and 
sterner  tone  on  this  master  evil.  But  it  is 
due  to  human  nature  to  obser\'e,  that  whilst 
war  is,  in  the  main,  Qie  oflspiing  and  riot  of 
the  worst  passions,  better  principles  often 
mix  with  it  and  throw  a  veil  over  its  defor- 
mity. Nations  fi^ht  not  merely  for  revenge 
or  booty.  Glory  is  often  the  stirring  word; 
and  glory,  though  often  misinterpreted  and 
madly  pursued  by  crime,  is  still  an  impulse 
of  great  minds,  and  shows  a  nature  made  to 
bum  with  high  thoughts,  and  to  pour  itself 
forth  in  noble  deeds.  Many  have  girded 
themselves  for  battle  from  pure  motives; 
and,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  unmingled  evil 
cannot  exist  in  God's  creation,  the  most 
ferocious  conflicts  have  been  brightened  by 
examples  of  magnanimous  and  patriotic  vir- 
tue. In  almost  all  wars  there  is  some  infusion 
of  enthusiasm^  and  in  all  enthusiasm  there  is 
a  generous  element. 

Still,  war  is  made  up  essentially  of  crime 
and  misery,  and  to  abolish  it  is  one  great 
purpose  of  Christianitv,  and  should  be  the 
earnest  labour  of  philanthropy ;  nor  is  this 
enterprise  to  be  scofled  at  as  hopeless.  The 
tendencies  of  civilization  are  decidedly  towards 
peace.  The  influences  of  progressive  know- 
ledge, refinement,  arts,  and  national  wealth, 
are  pacific  The  old  motives  inx  war  are 
kisinff  power;  Conouesf,  whidi  once  road- 
denea  nations,  hardily  enters  now  Into  the 


calculation  of  statesmen.  The  dlsastrotiS 
and  disgraceful  termination  of  the  last  career 
of  conquest  which  the  world  has  known  is 
reading  a  lesson  not  soon  to  bfr  forgotten. 
It  is  now  thoroughly  imderstood  that  the 
development  of  a  nation's  resources  in  peace 
is  the  only  road  to  prosperity;  that  even 
successful  war  makes  a  people  poor,  crushing 
them  with  taxes,  and  crippling  their  progress 
in  industry  and  useful  arts-  We  have  another 
pacific  influence,  at  the  present  moment,  in 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes  of  sodety,  who.  in  proportion 
as  they  learn  their'  interests  and  rights,  are 
unwilling  to  be  used  as  materials  of  war,  to 
suffer  and  bleed  in  serving  the  passions  and 
glory  of  a  privileged  few.  Again :  science, 
commerce,  religion,  foreign  travel,  new  facili- 
ties of  intercourse,  new  exchanges  of  litera- 
ture, new  friendships,  new  interests,  are  over- 
coming the  old  antipathies  of  nations,  and 
are  silently  spreading  the  sentiment  of  human 
brotherhood,  and  the  conviction  that  the  wel- 
fare of  each  is  the  happiness  of  alL  Once 
more :  public  opinion  is  ooDtinualJy  gaining 
strength  in  the  civilized  and  Christian  world ; 
and  to  this  tribunal  all  states  must  in  a  mea- 
sure  bow.  Here  are  pacific  influences.  Here 
are  encouragements  to  labour  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

At  the  present  day,  one  of  the  chlrf  incite- 
ments to  war  is  to  be  found  in  false  ideas  of 
honour.  Military  prowess  and  military  suc- 
cess are  thought  to  shed  peculiar  glory  on  a 
people ;  and  many,  who  are  too  wise  to  be 
intoxicated  with  these  childish  delusions,  still 
imagine  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  consists 
peculiarly  in  the  spirit  which  repels  injury,  in 
sensibility  to  wrongs,  and  is  therefore  pecu- 
liarly committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  sword. 
These  opinions  I  shall  now  examine,  begin- 
ning with  the  glory  attached  to  niiliuiy 
achievements. 

That  the  idea  of  glory  should  be  associated 
strongly  with  military  exploits,  ought  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  From  the  earuest  agts, 
ambitious  soverei^s  and  states  have  sought 
to  spread  the  military  spirit  by  loading  it 
with  rewards.  Badges,  ornaments,  distinc- 
tions, the  most  flattering  and  intoxicating, 
have  been  the  prizes  of  war.  The  aristocracy 
of  Europe,  which  commenced  in  barbarons 
ages,  was  founded  on  military  talent  and  sno- 
cess ;  and  the  chief  education  of  the  yoao^ 
noble  was.  for  a  long  time,  little  more  than  a 
training  for  battle, — hence  the  strong  con- 
nection between  war  and  honour  AJi  past 
ages  have  bequeathed  us  this  pngudice,  and 
the  structure  of  society  has  given  it  a  feacfol 
force.  Let  us  consider  it  with  some  pMtioa^ 
larity. 

I'he  idea  of  honour  is  assodatni  ipidi-mv 
But  to  whom  does  the  h^our  Mooif  ?   ft  to 
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ally,  certainly  not  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
bat  to  those  who  are  particularly  engagecf  in 
k.  The  mass  of  a  people,  who  stay  at  home, 
and  hire  others  to  fight,— who  sleep  in  their 
warm  beds,  and  hire  others  to  sleep  on  the 
cold  and  damp  earth,— who  sit  at  their  well- 
spread  board,  and  hire  others  to  take  the 
chance  of  starving,- who  nurse  the  slightest 
hurt  in  their  own  bodies,  and  hire  others  to 
expose  themselves  to  mortal  ^otmds,  and  to 
linger  in  comfortless  hospitals  ;  —  certainly 
this  mass  reap  little  honour  from  war ;  the 
hoooixr  belongs  to  those  immediately  engaged 
in  it.  Let  me  ask.  then,  what  is  the  chief 
business  of  war  ?  It  is  to  destroy  human 
We ;  to  mangle  the  limtw ;  to  gash  and  hew 
the  body;  to  plunge  the  sword  into  the  heart 
of  a  fellow-creature ;  to  strew  the  earth  with 
bleeding  frames,  and  to  trample  them  under 
foot  with  horses'  hoofs.  It  is  to  batter  down 
aad  bum  cities;  to  turn  fruitful  fields  into 
deserts ;  to  level  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
and  the  magnificent  abode  of  opulence  ;  to 
scourge  nations  with  famine;  to  multiply 
widows  and  orphans.  Are  these  honourable 
deeds  ?  Were  you  called  to  name  exploits 
worthy  cA  demons,  would  you  not  naturally 
select  such  as  these  ?  Grant  that  a  necessity 
for  them  may  exist ;  it  is  a  dreadful  necessity, 
such  as  a  good  man  must  recoil  from  with 
instinctive  horror ;  and  though  it  may  exempt 
them  from  guilt,  it  cannot  turn  them  into 
glory.  We  have  thought  that  it  was  honour- 
able to  heal,  to  save,  to  mitigate  pain,  to 
snatch  the  sick  and  sinking  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  We  have  placed  among  the  revered 
benefacton  of  the  human  race  the  discoverers 
of  arts  which  alleviate  human  suiTerings, 
which  prolong,  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer 
human  life;  and  if  these  arts  be  honourable, 
where  is  the  glory  of  multiplying  and  aggra- 
vating textures  and  death  ? 

It  will  be  replied,  that  the  honourableness 
of  war  consists  not  in  the  business  which  it 
performs,  but  in  the  motives  from  which  it 
springs,  and  in  the  qualities  which  it  indi- 
csites.  It  will  be  asked.  Is  it  not  honourat>Ie 
to  serve  one's  country,  and  to  expose  one's 
life  in  its  cause  ?  Yes,  our  countiy  deserves 
love  and  service;  and  let  her  faithful  friends, 
her  loyal  sons,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
duty  and  disinterested  zeal,  have  poured  out 
their  blood  in  her  cause,  live  in  the  hearts  of 
a  grateful  posterity.  But  who  does  not  know 
that  this  moral  heroism  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  common  military  spirit  ?  Who 
is  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  this  all-sacri- 
fwkai  patriotism  of  principle  is  the  motive 
which  fills  the  ranks  of  war,  and  leads  men 
io  adopt  the  prc^ssion  of  arms  ?  Does  this 
seminoent  reign  in  the  common  soldier,  who 
enlists  because  driven  from  all  other  modes  of 
•opport,  and  hires  btmself  to  be  ehot  at  for 


a  few  cents  a  day?  Or  does  it  reign  in  the 
ofl!icer,  who,  for  pay  and  promotion,  from  the 
sense  of  reputation  or  dread  of  disgnice. 
meets  the  foe  with  a  fearless  front?  There 
is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  patriotism  nourished  by 
war;  I  mean  that  which  bums  to  humble 
other  nations,  and  to  purchase  for  our  own 
the  exultation  of  triumph  and  superior  force. 
But  as  for  true  patriotism,  which  has  its  root 
in  benevolence,  and  which  desires  the  real  and 
enduring  happhiess  of  our  country,  nothing 
is  more  adverse  to  it  than  war,  and  no  class 
of  men  have  less  of  it  than  those  engaged  in 
war.  Perhaps  in  no  class  is  the  passion  for 
display  and  distinction  so  strong ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  infirmity,  they  are  apt  to 
regard  as  the  highest  interest  of  the  state,  a 
career  of  conquests,  which  makes  a  show  and 
dazzles  the  multitude,  however  desolating  or 
unjust  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  or  how- 
ever blighting  to  the  prosperity  of  their  own. 
The  motives  which  generally  lead  to  the 
choice  of  a  military  life,  strip  it  of  all  claim 
to  peculiar  honour.  There  are  employments 
which,  from  their  pecuhar  character,  should 
be  undertaken  only  irom  high  motives.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  profession  of 
arms.  Its  work  is  bloodshed,  destruction, 
the  infliction  of  the  most  dreaded  evils,  not 
only  on  wrong-doers,  oppressors,  usurpers, 
but  on  the  innocent,  weak,  defenceless.  From 
this  task  humanity  recoils,  and  nothing  should 
reconcile  us  to  it  but  the  solemn  conviction 
of  duty  to  God,  to  our  country,  to  mankind. 
The  man  who  undertakes  this  work  solely  or 
chiefly  to  earn  money  or  an  epaulette,  com- 
mits, however  unconsciously,  a  great  wrong. 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  he  who  engages  in 
military  life  is  bound,  as  in  other  professions, 
to  ensure  from  his  employers  the  means  of 
support,  and  that  he  may  innocently  seek  the 
honour  which  is  awarded  to  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful service.  Still,  from  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  profession,  from  the  solemnity 
and  terribleness  of  its  agency,  no  man  can 
engage  in  it  innocently  or  honourably,  who 
does  not  deplore  its  necessity,  and  does  not 
adopt  it  fh)m  generous  motives,  firom  the 
power  of  moral  and  public  considerations. 
That  these  are  not  the  motives  which  now  fill 
armies,  is  too  notorious  to  need  proof.  How 
common  is  it  for  military  men  to  desire  war, 
as  giving  rich  prizes  and  as  advancing  them 
in  their  profession.  They  are  wilhng  to 
slaughter  their  fellow-creatures  for  money 
and  distinction;— and  is  the  profession  of 
such  men  peculiarly  glorious?  I  am  not 
prepared  to  denv  that  human  life  may  some- 
times be  justly  taken ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken 
under  the  solemn  conviction  of  duty  and  fof 
great  pi^lic  ends.  To  destroy  our  fellow- 
creatures  for  profit  or  promotion,  is  to  incut 
ft  guik  from  wbkh  most  aien  would  shrink^ 
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could  it  bt  brought distHictly  before  theirminds. 
'ITiat  there  may  be  soldiers  of  principle,  men 
who  abhor  the  thought  of  shedding  human 
blood,  and  who  consent  to  the  painful  office 
onlv  because  it  seems  to  them  imposed  bj 
their  country  and  the  best  interests  of  roan- 
kind,  is  freely  granted.  Such  men  spring  up, 
especially  in  periods  of  revolution,  when  the 
literties  of  a  nation  are  at  stake.  But  that 
this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  military  profession, 
you  know.  That  men  generally  enter  this 
profession  from  selfish  motives,  that  they  hire 
Uiemselves  to  kill  for  personal  remuneration, 
you  know.  That  they  are  ready  to  slay  a 
fellow-creature,  from  inducements  not  a  whit 
more  disinterested  than  those  which  lead  other 
men  to  fell  an  ox,  or  crush  a  pernicious  insect, 
you  know ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  pro- 
fession has  no  peculiar  title  to  respect.  It 
is  particularly  degraded  by  the  offer  of  prize- 
money.  The  power  of  this  inducement  is 
well  understood.  But  is  it  honourable  to  kill 
a  fellow-creature  for  a  share  of  his  spoils  ? 
A  nation  which  offers  prize-money  is  charge- 
able with  the  crime  ot  tainting  the  mind  of 
the  soldier.  It  offers  him  a  demoralizing 
motive  to  the  destruction  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  saps  high  principle  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  susceptible  of 
generous  impulses.  It  establishes  the  most 
inhuman  method  of  getting  rich  which  civi- 
lized men  can  pursue.  I  know  that  society 
views  this  subject  differently,  and  more  guilt 
should  be  attached  to  society  than  to  the 
soldier;  but  still  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fession remains  degraded  by  the  motives 
which  most  commonly  actuate  its  members ; 
and  war,  as  now  carried  on,  is  certainly  among 
the  last  vocations  to  be  called  honourable. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  misconstrued.  I 
mean  not  to  deny  to  military  men  equal  virtue 
with  other  classes  of  society.  All  classes  are 
alike  culpable  in  regard  to  war,  and  the  bur- 
den presses  too  heavily  on  all,  to  allow  any  to 
take  up  reproaches  against  others.  Society 
has  not  only  established  and  exalted  the  miU- 
tary  profession,  but  studiously  allures  men 
into  it  by  bribes  of  vanity,  cupidity,  and  am- 
bition. They  who  adopt  it  have  on  their  side 
the  suffrage  of  past  ages,  the  sanction  of 
opinion  and  law,  and  the  applauding  voice 
of  nations ;  so  that  justice  commands  us  to 
acquit  them  of  peculiar  deviations  from  duty, 
or  of  falling  below  society  in  moral  worth  or 
private  virtue. 

Much  of  the  glare  thrown  over  the  militarv 
profession  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  false  esti- 
mate of  courage  which  prevails  through  the 
Christian  world.  Men  are  dazzled  by  this 
quality.  On  no  point  is  popular  cminion  more 
perverted  and  more  hostile  to  Christianity, 
and  to  this  point  I  woukl  therefore  solicit 
particuUir  attenUon.    The  truth  is,  that  the 


delusion  on  this  subject  has  come  down  to 
us  from  remote  ages,  and  has  been  from  the 
beginning  a  chief  element  of  the  E^uzopean 
character.  Our  northern  ancestors,  who  over- 
whelmed the  Roman  empire,  were  fonatical  ta 
the  last  degree  in  respect  to  militaiT  courage. 
They  made  it  the  first  of  virtues.  One  of  the 
chief  articles  of  their  creed  was,  that  a  man 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle  was  transported 
at  once  to  the  hall  of  their  god  Odin,  a  terrible 
paradise,  where  he  was  to  quaff  for  ever 
delicious  draughts  from  the  skulls  of  his 
enemies.  So  rooted  was  this  fanaticism,  that 
it  was  thought  a  calamity  to  die  of  disease  or 
old  age  ;  and  death  by  violeoce,  even  if  in- 
flicted by  their  own  hands,  was  thought  mora 
honourable  than  to  exi»re  by  the  slow,  inglo- 
rious processes  of  nature,  'rbis  spirit,  aided 
bv  other  causes,  broke  out  at  length  into 
cnivalry,  the  strangest  mixture  of  i^od  and 
evil,  of  mercy  and  crudty,  of  insanity  and 
generous  sentiment,  to  be  found  in  horaan 
history.  This  whole  institution  breathed  oa 
extravagant  estimation  of  courage.  To  be 
without  fear  was  the  first  attribute  of  a  good 
knight.  Danger  was  thirsted  for,  when  H 
might  innocently  be  shunned.  Life  was 
sported  with  wantonly.  Amusements  full  of 
peril,  exposing  even  to  mortal  wounds,  were 
pursued  with  passionate  eagerness.  The  path 
to  honour  lay  through  rash  adventures,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  was  the  scorn  of  suffering^ 
and  of  death  which  they  expressed.  This 
fanaticism  has  yielded  in  a  measure  to  good 
sense,  and  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  Oiris- 
tiani^.  But  still  it  is  rile ;  and  not  a  few 
imagine  fearless  courage  to  be  the  height  of 
glory. 

That  courage  is  of  no  worth,  I  have  no  dis-> 
position  to  afiirm.  It  ought  to  be  priaed. 
sought,  cherished.  Though  not  of  itself  vir- 
tuous, it  is  an  important  aid  to  virtue.  Il 
gives  us  the  command  of  our  faculties  when 
needed  most.  It  converts  the  dangers  which 
palsy  the  weak  into  sprii^  of  energy.  Its 
firm  look  often  awes  the  injurious,  and  sileooes 
insult.  All  great  enterprises  demand  it.  and 
without  it  virtue  cannot  rise  into  magnanimity. 
Whilst  it  leaves  us  exposed  to  many  vices,  it 
saves  us  from  one  class  peculiarly  ignominious, 
— from  the  servility,  deceit,  and  base  compli- 
ance which  belong  to  fear.  It  is  accompaniedt 
too,  with  an  animated  consciousness  of  power* 
which  is  one  of  the  high  enjoyments  of  Iife» 
We  are  boimd  to  cherish  it  as  the  safe- 
guard of  happiness  and  rectitude;  and  when 
so  cherished  it  takes  rank  amon^  Uie  Witues. 

Still,  courage,  considered  in  itself,  or  with'^ 
out  reference  to  its  origin  and  motives,  and 
regarded  in  its  common  manifestations,  is  a^ 
virtue,  is  not  moral  ezcelloice ;  and  tha  dto* 
posidon  to  exalt  it  above  the  sg^Ai  <£f3tt^ 
tianity  is  one  of  the  iiiQ9t  r^iiioiit  C"^ 
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vrhicli  have  been  tnmsmhted  to  us  from 
barbarous  times.  In  most  men,  courage 
has  its  origin  in  a  happy  organization  of  the 
body.  It  belongs  to  the  nerves  rather  than 
the  character.  In  some  it  is  an  instinct  bor- 
dering  on  rashness.  In  one  man,  it  springs 
from  strong  passions  obscuring  the  idea  of 
danger.  In  another,  from  the  want  of  imagi- 
nation or  from  the  incapacity  of  bringing 
f^nre  evils  near.  The  courage  of  the  unedu* 
cated  may  often  be  traced  to  stupidity ;  to  the 
absence  of  thought  and  sensibilitv.  Many 
are  courageous  from  the  dread  of  the  infamy 
absurdly  attached  to  cowardice.  One  terror 
expels  another.  A  bullet  is  less  formidable 
than  a  sneer.  To  show  the  moral  worthless- 
ness  of  mere  courage,  of  contempt  of  bodily 
sufiering  and  pain,  one  consideration  is  suffi- 
cient ;— the  most  abandoned  have  possessed  it 
in  perfection.  The  villain  often  hardens  into 
the  thorough  hero,  if  courage  and  heroism 
be  one.  The  more  complete  his  success  in 
searing  conscience  and  defying  God,  the 
more  dauntless  his  daring.  Ix>ng-continued 
vice  and  exposure  natundly  generate  con- 
tempt of  life  and  a  reckless  encounter  of 
peril.  Courage,  considered  in  itself,  or  with- 
out reference  to  its  causes,  is  no  virtue,  and 
deserves  no  esteem.  It  is  found  in  the  best 
and  the  worst,  and  is  to  be  judged  according 
to  the  qualities  from  which  it  springs  and 
with  which  it  is  conjoined.  There  is,  in  truth, 
a  virtuous,  glorious  courage  ;  but  it  happens 
to  be  found  least  in  those  who  are  most 
admired  for  bravery.  It  is  the  courage  of 
principle  which  dares  to  do  right  in  the  face 
of  scorn,  which  puts  to  hazard  reputation, 
rank,  the  prospects  of  advancement,  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  the  admiration  of  the 
workl,  rather  than  violate  a  conviction  of 
duty.  It  is  the  courage  of  benevolence  and 
piety,  which  counts  not  life  dear  in  withstand- 
ing error,  superstition,  vice,  oppression,  in- 
justice, and  the  mightiest  foes  of  human 
improvement  and  happiness.  It  is  moral 
energy,  that  force  of  will  in  adopting  duty 
over  which  menace  and  suffering  have  no 
power.  It  is  the  courage  of  a  soul  which 
reverences  itself  too  much  to  be  greatlv 
moved  about  what  befalls  the  body ;  which 
thirsts  so  intensely  for  a  pure  inward  life, 
that  it  can  yield  up  the  animal  life  without 
fear ;  in  which  the  idea  of  moral,  spiritual, 
celestial  good  has  been  unfolded  so  brightly  as 
to  obscure  all  worldly  interests ;  which  aspires 
after  immortality,  and  therefore  heeds  little 
the  pains  or  pleasures  of  a  day ;  which  has 
so  concentred  its  whole  power  and  life  in  the 
love  of  godlike  virtue,  that  it  even  finds  a 
joy  in  the  perils  and  sufferings  by  which  its 
loyalty  to  (5od  and  virtue  may  be  approved. 
This  courage  may  be  called  the  perfection  of 
humanity,  lor  it  is  the  exercise,  result,  and 


expression  of  the  highest  attributes  of  our 
nature.  Need  I  tell  you  that  this  courage 
ha»  hardly  anything  in  common  with  what 
generally  bears  the  name,  and  has  been 
lauded  by  the  crowd  to  the  skies  ?  Can  any 
man,  not  wholly  blinded  to  moral  distinc- 
tions, compare  or  confound  with  this  divine 
energy,  the  bravery  derived  from  constitution, 
nourished  by  ambition,  and  blazing  out  in 
resentment,  which  forms  the  glory  of  military 
men  and  of  men  of  the  world  ?  The  courage 
of  military  and  ordinary  life,  instead  of 
resting  on  high  and  unchangeable  principles, 
finds  Its  chief  motive  in  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  and  its  chief  reward  in  vulgar  praise. 
Superior  to  bodily  pain,  it  crouches  before 
censure,  and  dares  not  face  the  scorn  which 
faithfulness  to  God  and  tmpopular  duty  must 
often  incur.  It  wears  the  appearance  of 
energy,  because  it  conquers  one  strong  pas- 
sion, fear;  but  the  other  passions  it  leaves 
unmastered,  and  thus  differs  essentially  from 
moral  strength  or  greatness,  which  consists 
in  subjecting  all  appetites  and  desires  to  a 
pure  and  high  standard  of  rectitude.  Bril- 
liant courage,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  from  being 
a  principle  of  universal  self-control,  is  often 
joined  with  degrading  pleasures,  with  a 
lawless  spirit,  with  genenil  licentiousness  of 
manners,  with  a  hardihood  which  defies  God 
as  well  as  man,  and  which,  not  satisfied  with 
scorning  death,  contemns  the  judgment  that 
is  to  follow.  So  wanting  in  moral  wortli  is 
the  bravery  which  has  so  long  been  praised, 
sung,  courted,  adored.  It  is  time  that  it 
should  be  understood.  It  is  time  that  the 
old,  barbarous,  indiscriminate  worship  of 
mere  courage  should  giye  place  to  a  wise 
moral  judgment.  This  fanaticism  has  done 
much  to  rob  Christianity  of  its  due  honour. 
Men  who  give  their  sympathies  and  homage 
to  the  fiery  and  destructive  valour  df  the 
soldier,  will  see  Uttle  attraction  in  the  mild 
and  peaceful  spirit  of  Jesus.  His  unconquer- 
able forbearance,  the  most  genuine  and  touch- 
ing expression  of  his  divine  philanthropy, 
may  even  seem  to  them  a  weakness.  We 
read  of  those  who,  surrounding  the  cross, 
derided  the  meek  sufferer.  They  did  it  in 
their  ignorance.  More  guilty,  more  insensible 
are  those  who,  living  under  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  yielding  it  their  assent,  do  not 
see  in  that  cross  a  glory  which  potu^  con- 
tempt on  the  warrior.  Will  this  delusion 
never  cease?  Will  men  never  learn  to  reve- 
rence disinterested  love?  Shall  the  desola- 
t  ons  and  woes  of  ages  bear  their  testimony  in 
vam  against  the  false  glory  which  has  so  long 
dazzled  the  world  ?  Shall  Christ,  shall  morsd 
perfection,  shall  the  spirit  of  heaven,  shall 
God  manifest  in  his  Son,  be  for  ever  insulted 
by  the  worship  paid  to  the  spirit  of  savage 
hordes?    Shall  the  cross  ostentatiously  worn 
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on  the  breast,  never  come  to  the  heart,  a 
touching  emblem  and  teacher  of  all-suffering 
love  ?— I  do  not  ask  these  questions  in  despair. 
Whilst  we  lament  the  Ihnited  triumphs  of 
Christianity  over  false  notions  of  honour,  we 
see  and  ought  to  recognize  its  progress.  War 
is  not  now  the  only  or  chief  path  to  glor^. 
The  greatest  names  are  not  now  written  in 
blood.  The  purest  fame  is  the  meed  of  genius, 
philosophy,  philanthropy,  and  piety,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
TTie  passion  for  military  glory  is  no  long^er, 
as  once,  able  of  itself  to  precipitate  nations 
into  war.     In  all  this  let  us  rejoice. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  aimed  to  show 
that  the  glory  awarded  to  military  prowess 
and  success  is  unfounded, — to  show  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  the  glare  which  seduces  many 
into  the  admiration  of  war.  I  proceed  to 
another  topic,  which  is  necessary  to  give  us 
a  full  understanding  of  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  idea  of  honour  in  exciting 
nations  to  hostility.  There  are  many  persons 
who  have  little  admbation  of  warlike  achieve- 
ments, and  are  generally  inclined  to  peace, 
but  who  still  imagine  that  the  honour  of  a 
nation  consists  peculiarly  in  quickness  to  feel 
and  repel  injury,  and  who,  consequently, 
when  their  country  has  been  wronged,  are 
too  prone  to  rush  into  war.  Perhaps  its  in- 
terests have  been  slightly  touched.  Perhaps 
Its  well-being  imperiously  demands  continued 
peace.  Still,  its  honour  is  said  to  call  for 
reparation,  and  no  sacrifice  is  thought  too 
costly  to  satisfy  the  claim.  That  national 
honour  should  be  dear,  and  guarded  with 
jealous  care,  no  man  will  deny;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  we  exalt  it,  we  should  be  anxious 
to  know  precisely  what  it  means,  lest  we  set 
up  for  our  worship  a  false,  unjust,  merciless 
deity,  and  instead  of  glory  shall  reap  shame. 
I  ask,  then,  in  what  does  the  honour  of  a 
nation  consist  ?  What  are  its  chief  elements 
or  constituents?  The  common  views  of  it 
are  narrow  and  low.  Every  people  should 
study  it;  and  in  proportion  as  we  understand 
it,  we  shall  learn  that  it  has  no  tendency  to 
precipitate  nations  into  war.  What,  I  ask 
again,  is  this  national  honour,  from  which  no 
sacrifice  must  be  withheld  ? 

The  first  clement  of  a  nation's  honour  is 
undoubtedly  justice.  A  people,  to  deserve 
respect,  must  lay  down  the  maxim  as  the  foun- 
dation of  its  intercourse  with  other  commu- 
nities, that  justice— a  strict  regard  to  the 
rights  of  other  states— shall;  take  rank  of  its 
interests.  A  nation  without  reverence  for 
right  can  never  plead  in  defence  of  a  war, 
that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  its  honour, 
for  it  has  no  honour  to  maintain.  It  bears  a 
brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans  of  human 
blood  cannot  wash  away.  With  these  views, 
fire  cannot   be  too  much  shocked   by   the 


langfuage  of  a  chief  magistrate  recently  ad- 
dressed to  a  legislative  body  in  this  coimtiy. 

"  No  community  of  men,  *  he  says,  *'  in  any 
age  or  nation,  under  any  dispoisation,  poli- 
tical or  religious,  has  beai  governed  bv  justice 
in  its  negotiations  or  conflicts  witii  other 
states.  It  is  not  justice  and  magnanimity,  but 
Interest  and  ambition,  dignified  under  the 
name  of  State  policy,  that  has  governed,  and 
ever  will  govern,  masses  of  men  acting  as 
political  communities.  Individuals  may  be 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice  ;  but  what 
citizen  in  any  country  wotild  venture  to  con- 
tend for  justice  to  a  foreign  and  rival  com- 
munity, in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  policy 
of  his  state,  without  forfeiting  the  character 
of  a  patriot  ?  " 

Now,  if  this  be  true  of  our  country— and  to 
our  own  country  it  vras  applied — then,  I  say, 
we  have  no  honour  to  fight  for.  A  people 
systematically  sacrificing  justice  to  its  interests, 
is  essentially  a  band  of  robbers,  and  receives 
but  the  just  punishment  of  its  profligacy  in 
the  assaults  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  nations  are  so  dead  to  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  voice  of  justice  is  not  always 
drowned  by  the  importunities  of  interest ;  nor 
ought  >ve,  as  citizens,  to  acquiesce  in  an  in- 
jurious act  on  the  part  of  our  rulers  towards 
other  states,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course, 
a  necessary  working  of  human  selfishness. 
It  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  indignantly  as 
the  wrongs  of  private  men.  A  people  strictly 
just  has  an  honour  independent  of  opinion, 
and  to  which  opinion  must  pay  homage.  Its 
glory  is  purer  and  more  enduring  than  that  of 
a  thousand  victories.  Let  not  mm  who  pre- 
fers for  his  country  the  renown  of  military 
spirit  and  success  to  that  of  justice,  talk  of 
his  zeal  for  its  honour.  He  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  He  belongs  to  a 
barbarous  age,  and  desires  for  his  cotmtiy  no 
higher  praise  than  has  been  gained  by  many 
a  savage  horde. 

The  next  great  element  of  a  nation's  honour 
is  a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  A  people  ought 
to  regard  itself  as  a  member  of  the  human 
family,  and  as  bound  to  bear  part  in  the  work 
of  human  Improvement  and  happiness.  The 
obligation  of  benevolence,  belonging  to  men 
as  individuals,  belongs  to  them  in  their 
associated  capacities.  We  have  indeed  no 
right  to  form  an  association,  of  whatever  khsd, 
which  severs  us  from  the  human  race.  I  care 
not  though  men  of  loose  principles  scoff  at 
the  idea  of  a  nation  respecting  the  chums  of 
humanity.  Duty  is  otemal,  and  too  high  fot 
human  mockery ;  anil  this  duty  in  particnlat 
so  far  from  being  a  dieam,  has  been  reduced 
to  practice.  Our  own  country,  in  fraraii^  !tt 
first  treaties,  proposed  to  insert  an  artide|NC^ 
hibiting  privateering ;  and  this  it  did  Itt  ttie 
spirit  of  humanity,  to  diminish  die  osted  tauX 
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miseries  of  war.  England,  from  philanthropy, 
abolished  the  slave-trade  and  slavery.  >fo 
nation  stands  alone ;  and  each  is  bound  to 
consecrate  its  influence  to  the  promotion  of 
equitable,  pacific,  and  beneficent  relations 
among  all  countries,  and  to  the  diffusion  of 
more  liberal  principles  of  intercourse  and 
national  law.  This  country  is  entrusted  by 
God  with  a  mission  for  humanity.  Its  office 
is  to  commend  to  all  nations  free  institutions, 
as  the  sources  of  public  prosperity  and  per- 
sonal dignity;  and  I  trust  we  desire  to  earn 
the  thac^cs  and  honour  of  nations  by  fidelity 
to  our  trust!  A  people  reckless  of  the 
interest  of  the  world,  and  profligately  selfish 
in  its  policy,  incurs  far  deeper  disgrace  than 
by  submission  to  wrongs;  and  whenever  it  is 
precipitated  into  war  by  its  cupidity,  its  very 
Yictories  become  monuments  of  its  guilt,  and 
deserve  the  execration  of  present  and  coming 
times. 

I  now  come  to  another  essential  element  of 
a  nation's  honour ;  and  that  is,  the  existence 
of  institutions  which  tend  and  are  designed  to 
elevate  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  As  it  is  the 
improved  character  of  a  people  which  alone 
gives  it  an  honourable  place  in  the  world,  its 
dignity  is  to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the  extent 
and  efficiency  of  its  provisions  and  establish- 
ments for  national  improvement, — for  spread- 
ing education  far  and  wide,— for  purifying 
morals  and  refining  manners, — for  enlighten- 
ing the  ignorant  and  succouring  the  miserable, 
—for  building  up  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  true 
religion.  The  degree  of  aid  given  to  the 
individual  in  every  condition,  for  unfolding 
his  best  powers,  determines  the  rank  of  a 
nation.  Mere  wealth  adds  nothing  to  a 
people's  glory ;  it  is  the  nation's  soul  which 
constitutes  its  greatness.  Nor  is  it  enough 
for  a  country  to  possess  a  select  class  of 
educated,  cultivated  men ;  for  the  nation 
consists  of  the  many,  not  the  few ;  and 
Ivhere  the  mass  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
sensuality,  there  you  see  a  degraded  com- 
munity, even  though  an  aristocracy  of  science 
be  lodged  in  its  bosom.  It  is  the  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  people,  to  which 
the  patriot  should  devote  himself  as  the  only 
dignity  and  safeguard  of  the  state.  How 
needed  this  truth  !  In  all  ages,  nations  have 
imagined  that  they  were  glorifying  themselves 
by  triumphing  over  foreign  foes,  whilst  at 
home  they  have  been  denied  every  ennobling 
institution ;  have  been  trodden  under  foot  by 
tyranny,  defrauded  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
©f  humanity,  enslaved  by  superstition,  buried 
5n  ignorance,  and  cut  ofif  from  all  the  means 
of  rising  to  the  dignity  of  men.  They  have 
tiiought  that  they  were  exalting  themselves, 
fn  fighting  for  the  very  despots  who  ground 
tbem  in  the  dust.    Such  has  been  the  com- 


mon notion  of  national  honour;  nor  is  it  yet 
effaced.  How  many  among  ourselves  are 
unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for  our  honour  as 
a  people,  who  never  spent  a  thought  on  the 
institutions  and  improvements  which  ennoble 
a  community,  and  whose  character  and  exam- 
ples degrade  and  taint  their  country,  as  fiir  as 
their  influence  extends? 

I  have  now  given  you  the  chief  elements  of 
national  honour;  and  a  people  cherishing 
these  can  hardly  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
war.  I  shall  be  told,  however,  that  an 
enlightened  and  just  people,  though  less 
exposed  to  hostilities,  may  still  be  wronged, 
insulted,  and  endangered ;  and  I  shall  be 
asked,  if  in  such  a  case  its  honour  do  not 
require  it  to  repel  injury, — if  submission  be 
not  disgrace  ?  I  answer,  that  a  nation  which 
submits  to  wrong  from  timidity,  or  a  sordid 
love  of  ease  or  gain,  forfeits  its  claim  to 
respect.  A  faint-hearted,  self-indulgent 
people,  cowering  under  menace,  shrinking 
from  peril,  and  willing  to  buy  repose  by 
tribute  or  servile  concession,  deserves  the 
chains  which  it  cannot  escape.  But  to  bear 
much  and  long  from  a  principle  of  humanity, 
from  reverence  for  the  law  of  love,  is  noble  ; 
and  nothing  but  moral  blindness  and  degra- 
dation induce  men  to  see  higher  glory  in 
impatience  of  injury  and  quickness  to  resent. 

Still  I  may  be  asked,  whether  a  people, 
however  forbearing,  may  not  sometimes  owe 
it  to  its  own  dignity  and  safety  to  engage  in 
war?  I  answer.  Yes.  When  the  spirit  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  forbearance,  instead 
of  spreading  peace,  provokes  fresh  outrage, 
this  outrage  nrust  be  met  and  repressed  by 
force.  I  know  that  many  sincere  Chris- 
tians oppose  to  this  doctrine  the  precept  of 
Christ,  ••  Resist  not  evil."  But  Christianity 
is  wronged,  and  its  truth  exposed  to  strong 
objections,  when  these  and  the  like  precepts 
are  litera^  construed.  The  whole  legisla- 
tion of  Christ  is  intended  to  teach  us  the 
spirit  from  which  we  should  act,  not  to  lay 
down  rules  for  outAvard  conduct.  The  pre- 
cept, "  Resist  not  evil,"  if  practised  to  the 
letter,  would  annihilate  all  government  in  the 
family  and  the  state;  for  it  is  the  great  work 
of  government  to  resist  evil  passions  and  evil 
deeds.  It  is  indeed  our  duty  as  Christians 
to  love  our  worst  enemy,  and  to  desire  his 
true  good ;  but  we  are  to  love  not  only  our 
enemy,  but  our  families,  friends,  and  country, 
and  to  take  a  wise  care  of  our  own  rights 
and  happiness;  and  when  we  abandon  to 
the  violence  of  a  wrong-doer  these  fellow- 
behigs  and  these  rights,  commended  by  God 
to  our  lore  and  care,  we  are  plainly  wanting 
in  that  expanded  benevolence  which  Chris- 
tianity demands.  A  nation,  then,  may  owe 
it  to  its  welfare  and  dignity  to  engage  in 
war;  and  its  honour  demands  that  it  should 
K  K  2 
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meet  the  trial  with  invincible  resolution.  It 
ought  at  such  a  moment  to  dismiss  all  fear, 
except  the  fear  of  its  own  passions— the  fear 
of  the  crimes  to  which  the  exasperations  and 
f  ore  temptations  of  public  hostilities  expose 
a  state. 

I  have  admitted  that  a  nation's  honour 
may  require  its  citizens  to  eng^e  in  war; 
but  it  requires  them  to  engage  in  it  wisely — 
with  a  mil  consciousness  of  rectitude  and 
with  tmfeigned  sorrow.  On  no  other  con- 
ditions does  war  comport  with  national  dig- 
nity ;  and  these  deserve  a  moment's  attention. 
A  people  must  engage  in  war  wisely;  for 
rashness  is  dishonourable,  especiallv  in  so 
solemn  and  tremendous  a  concern.  A  nation 
must  propose  a  wise  end  in  war;  and  this 
remark  is  the  more  important,  because  the 
end  or  object  which,  according  to  common 
speech,  a  people  is  bound  by  its  honour  to 
propose,  is  generally  disowned  by  wisdom. 
How  common  it  is  to  hear  that  the  honour 
of  a  nation  requires  it  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances — reparation  of  injuries.  Now,  as 
a  general  rule,  war  does  not  and  cannot 
repair  injuries.  Instead  of  securing  com- 
pensation for  past  evils,  it  almost  always 
multiplies  them.  As  a  general  rule,  a  nation 
loses  incomparably  more  by  war  than  it  has 
previously  lost  by  the  wrong-doer.  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  people  to  nave  been  spoiled 
by  another  state  of  "five  millions  of  dollars." 
To  recover  this  by  war,  it  must  expend  fifty 
or  a  hundred  millions  more,  and  will,  almost 
certainly,  come  forth  from  the  contest  bur- 
dened with  debt.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  loses 
more  than  wealth.  It  loses  many  lives.  Now, 
life  and  property  are  not  to  be  balanced 
against  each  other.  If  a  nation,  by  slaying 
a  single  innocent  man.  could  possess  itseU" 
of  the  wealth  of  worlds,  it  would  have  no 
right  to  destroy  him  for  that  cause  alone. 
A  human  being  cannot  be  valued  by  silver 
and  gold;  and,  of  consequence,  a  nadon  can 
never  be  authorized  to  sacrifice  or  expose 
thousands  of  lives  for  the  mere  recovery  <rf 
property  of  which  it  has  been  spoiled.  To 
secure  compensadon  for  the  past  is  veiy 
seldom  a  sufficient  object  for  war.  The  true 
end  is,  security  for  the  future.  An  injury 
inflicted  bv  one  nation  on  another  may 
manifest  a  lawless,  hostile  spirit,  from  which, 
if  unresisted,  future  and  increasing  outrages 
are  to  be  feared,  which  would  embolden 
other  communities  in  wrong -doin^.  and 
against  which  neither  property,  nor  hfe,  nor 
liberty  would  be  secure.  To  protect  a  state 
from  this  spirit  of  violence  and  unprincipled 
aggression  is  the  duty  of  rulers ;  and  protec- 
tion may  be  found  only  in  war.  Here  is  the 
legitimate  occasion  and  the  true  end  of  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Let  me  ask  you  to  apply 
this  rule  of  wisdom  to  a  case,  the  bearings  of 


which  will  be  easily  seen.  Suppose,  then, 
an  injury  to  have  been  inflicted  on  us  by  a 
foreign  nation  a  quarter  of  a  centmy  ago. 
Suppose  it  to  have  oeen  inflicted  by  a  govern- 
ment which  has  fallen  through  its  lawless- 
ness, and  which  can  never  be  restored.  Sup- 
pose this  injury  to  have  been  followed,  during 
this  long  period,  by  not  one  hostile  act,  and 
not  one  sign  of  a  hostile  q>irit  Suppose  a 
disposition  to  repair  it  to  be  expressea  by  the 
head  of  the  new  government  of  the  injurious 
nation;  and  suppose,  further,  that  our  long 
endurance  has  not  exposed  us  to  a  single 
insult  from  any  other  power  since  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe.  Undo*  these  circum- 
stances, can  it  be  pretended,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  that  threatened  wrong,  or  that 
future  security,  requires  us  to  bring  upon 
ourselves  and  the  other  nation  the  norrors 
and  miseries  of  war?  Does  not  wisdom  join 
with  humanity  in  reprobating  such  a  conflict? 
I  liave  said  that  the  honotir  of  a  nation 
requires  it  to  engage  in  a  war  for  a  wise  end. 
I  add,  as  a  more  important  rale,  that  its  dig-- 
nity  demands  of  it  to  engage  in  no  confiict 
without  a  full  consciousness  of  rectitude.  It 
must  not  appeal  to  arms  for  doubtful  rights. 
It  must  not  think  it  enough  to  establish  a 
probable  claim.  The  true  principle  for  a 
nation,  as  for  an  individual,  is,  that  it  wiQ 
suffer  rather  than  do  wrong.  It  should  pre- 
fer being  injured  to  the  hazard  of  doing 
injury.  To  secure  to  itself  this  full  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,  a  nation  should 
alwajTs  desire  to  refer  its  disputes  to  an  im- 
partial mnpire.  It  cannot  too  much  distrust 
Its  own  judgment  in  its  own  cause.  That 
same  selfish  partiality  which  blinds  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  claims  of  a  rival  or  foe,  and 
which  has  compelled  society  to  substitute 
public  and  disinterested  tribunals  for  private 
war,  disqualifies  nations,  more  or  less,  to 
determine  their  own  rights,  and  should  lead 
them  to  seek  a  more  dispassionate  deci^on. 
The  great  idea  which  should  rise  to  the  mind 
of  a  country  on  meditating  war  is  rectitude. 
In  declaring  war,  it  should  listen  only  to  the 
voice  of  duty.  To  resolve  on  the  destruction 
of  our  fellow-creattures  without  a  command 
from  conscience— a  commission  from  God— 
is  to  bring  on  a  people  a  load  of  infamv  aixl 
crime.  A  nation,  in  dedaring  war,  should 
be  lifted  above  its  passions  by  the  fearfulness 
and  solemnity  of  the  act.  It  should  appeal 
with  unfeigned  confidence  to  Heaven  and 
earth  for  its  uprightness  of  purpose.  It 
should  go  forth  as  the  champion  of  trutb 
and  justice,  as  the  minister  of  God,  to  vin- 
dicate and  sustain  that  great  moral  and 
national  law,  without  which  life  has  no  seca* 
rity,  and  social  improvements  no  defence.  I( 
should  be  inspired  with  invincible 
not  by  its  passions,  but  by  the  "' 
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holiness  of  its  cause.  Nothing  In  the  whole 
compass  of  legislation  is  so  solemn  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  By  nothing  do  tf  people 
incur  such  tremendous  responsibility,  unless 
|ustly  waged,  war  involves  a  people  in  the 
guilt  of  murder.  The  state  which,  without 
the  command  of  justice  and  God.  sends  out 
fleets  and  armies  to  slaughter  fellow-crea- 
tures, must  answer  for  the  blood  it  sheds,  as 
truly  as  the  assassin  for  the  death  of  his 
victim.  Oh.  how  loudly  does  the  voice  of 
blood  cry  to  Heaven  from  the  field  of  battle ! 
Undoubtedly,  the  men  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  with  the  loudest  shouts  of 
ages,  stand  now  before  the  tribunal  of  eternal 
justice  condemned  as  murderers;  and  the 
victories  which  have  been  thought  to  encircle 
a  nation  with  glory,  have  fixed  the  same 
brand  on  multitudes  in  the  sight  of  the  final 
and  Almighty  Judge.  How  essential  is  it  to 
a  nation's  honour  that  it  should  engage  in 
war  with  a  full  conviction  of  rectitude  I 

But  there  is  one  more  condition  of  an 
honourable  war.  A  nation  should  engage  in 
it  with  imfeigned  sorrow.  It  should  beseech 
the  throne  of  grace  with  earnest  supplication, 
that  the  dr^icuul  office  of  destroying  fellow- 
beings  may  not  be  imposed  on  it.  War  con- 
centrates all  the  varieties  of  human  misery, 
and  a  nation  which  can  inflict  these  without 
sorrow,  contracts  deeper  infamy  than  from 
cowardice.  It  is  essentially  barbarous  ;  and 
will  be  looked  back  upon  by  more  enlightened 
and  Christian  ages  with  the  horror  with 
which  we  recall  the  atrocities  of  savage  tribes. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  calamities  of 
war,  its  slaughter,  famine,  and  desolation, 
instead  of  l^ing  confined  to  its  criminal 
authors,  fall  chiefly  on  multitudes  who  have 
had  no  share  in  provoking  and  no  voice  in 
proclaiming  it;  and  let  not  a  nation  talk  of 
Its  honour  which  has  no  sympathy  with  these 
woes,  which  is  steeled  to  the  most  terrible 
suiSerings  of  humanity. 

I  have  now  spoken,  my  friends,  of  the  sen- 
timents with  which  war  should  be  regarded. 
Is  it  so  regarded?  When,  recently,  the  sug- 
gestion of  war  was  thrown  out  to  this  people, 
what  reception  did  it  meet  ?  Was  it  viewed 
at  once  in  the  light  in  which  a  Christian 
nation  should  immediately  and  most  earnestly 


consider  it?  Was  it  received  as  a  proposi- 
tion to  slaughter  thousands  of  our  feUow- 
creatures  ?  Did  we  feel  as  if  threatened  with 
a  calamity  more  fearful  than  earthquakes, 
&mine,  or  pestilence?  The  blight  which 
might  fall  on  our  prosperity  drew  attention ; 
but  the  thought  of  devoting,  as  a  people,  our 
power  and  resources  to  the  destruction  of 
mankind,  of  those  whom  a  common  nature, 
whom  reason,  conscience,  and  Christianity 
command  us  to  love  and  save — did  this  thrill 
us  with  horror?  Did  the  solemn  inquiry 
break  forth  through  our  land,  is  the  dreadful 
necessity  indeed  laid  upon  us  to  send  abroad 
death  and  woe?  No.  There  was  little  mani- 
festation of  the  sensibility  with  which  men 
and  Christians  should  look  such  an  evil  in 
the  face.  As  a  people,  we  are  still  seared 
and  blinded  to  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
war.  The  principles  of  honour  to  which  the 
barbarism  and  infatuation  of  dark  ages  gave 
birth,  prevail  among  us.  The  generous, 
mercifiU  spirit  of  our  religion  is  little  under- 
stood. The  law  of  love  preached  from  the 
cross  and  written  in  the  blood  of  the  Saviour, 
is  trampled  on  by  public  men.  The  true 
dignity  of  man,  which  consists  in  breathing 
and  cherishing  God's  spirit  of  justice  and 
philanthropv  towards  every  human  being,  is 
counted  folly  in  comparison  with  that  spirit 
of  vindictiveness  and  self-aggrandizement 
which  turns  our  earth  into  an  image  of  the 
abodes  of  the  damned.  How  long  will  the 
friends  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  Christ, 
silently,  passively,  uncomplainingly,  suffer 
the  men  of  this  world,  the  ambitious,  vindic- 
tive, and  selfish,  to  array  them  against  their 
brethren  in  conflicts  which  they  condemn  and 
abhor?  Shall  not  truth,  humanity,  and  the 
mild  and  holy  spirit  of  Christianity,  find  a 
voice  to  rebuke  and  awe  the  wickedness 
which  precipitates  nations  into  war,  and  to 
startle  and  awaken  nations  to  their  fearful 
responsibility  in  taking  arms  against  the 
children  of  their  Father  in  heaven?  Prince 
of  Peace !  Saviour  of  men  I  speak  in  thine 
own  voice  of  love,  power,  and  fearful  warn- 
ing ;  and  redeem  the  world  for  which  thou 
hast  died  from  lawless  and  cruel  passions, 
from  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  murder,  from 
the  powers  of  darkness  and  hell ! 


ON   WAR. 

III. 
A  Lecture. 


Preface.  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  people  at  large, 

This  I^ecture  was  delivered  in  the  beginning  and  was  prepared  on  that  veiy  account.  It  is 

tA  the  last  year  (1838).    It  was  prepared  with  now  published,  in  consequence  of  fresh  proofs 

a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  little  interest  of  the  insensibility  of  the  mass  of  this  com- 
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munity  (o  the  crimes  atid  miseries  of  war. 
For  a  few  weeks  this  calamity  has  becD 
brought  distinctly  before  us ;  we  have  been 
driven  by  one  of  the  States  into  a  hostile 
position  towards  a  great  European  power  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  treated  in  and  out  of  Congress  is  a  sad 
proof  of  the  vexy  general  want  of  Christian 
and  philanthropic  views  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  of  strange  blindness  to  our  national 
and  individual  well-being.  One  would  think 
that  the  suggestion  of  a  war  with  England 
would  call  forth  one  strong,  general  burst  of 
opposing  feelings.  Can  a  more  calamitous 
event,  with  the  exception  of  dvil  war,  be 
imagined?  What  other  nation  can  do  us 
equal  harm  ?  With  what  other  nation  do  we 
hold  equally  profitable  connections?  To 
what  other  are  we  botmd  by  such  strong  and 
generous  ties  ?  We  are  of  one  blood.  We 
speak  one  language.  We  have  a  common 
rehgion.  We  have  the  noble  bond  of  free 
institutions ;  and  to  these  two  countries,  above 
all  others,  is  the  cause  of  freedom  on  earth 
entrusted  by  Providence.  A  war  with  Eng- 
land would,  to  a  great  extent,  sweep  our 
ships  from  the  seas,  cut  off  our  intercourse 
^ith  the  world,  shut  up  our  great  staples, 
palsy  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  and 
smite  with  languor,  if  not  death,  our  boldest 
enterprises.  It  would  turn  to  the  destruction 
of  our  fellow-creatures  vast  resources,  which 
are  now  working  out  for  us  unparalleled 
prosperity.  It  would  load  us  with  taxes  and 
public  debts,  and  breed  internal  discontents 
with  which  a  free  government  contends  at 
fearful  odds  in  the  midst  of  war.  Instead 
of  covering  the  ocean  with  the  sails  of  a 
beneficent  commerce,  we  should  scour  it  with 
privateers;  that  is,  as  le;2:alired  pirates.  Our 
great  cities  would  be  threatened  with  inva- 
sion; and  the  din  of  industry  in  the  streets  of 
this  metropolis  would  be  stilled  :— And  all 
this  would  come  upon  us  at  a  moment  when 
the  country  is  pressing  forward  to  wealth, 
greatness,  and  every  kind  of  improvement, 
uith  an  impulse,  a  free  joyous  activity,  which 
lias  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  these  immense  sacrifices  are  to  be  made 
for  a  tract  of  wild  land,  perhaps  not  worth 
the  money  which  it  has  cost  us  within  a  few 
weeks  pjist,  if  we  take  into  account  the  ex- 
penses of  Maine,  and  the  losses  which  the 
whole  country  has  suffered  by  interruption  of 
trade. 

But  this  is  not  alL  We  arc  not  to  suffer 
alone.  We  should  inflict  in  such  a  war  deep 
wounds  on  England,  not  only  on  her  armed 
bands,  on  her  rich  merchants,  on  her  wide- 
spread interests,  but  on  vast  numbers  of  her 
poor  population,  who  owe  subsistence  to  the 
employment  furnished  by  the  friendly  inter- 
course of  the  two  countries.    Thousands  and 


ten  thousands  of  her  labourers  would  be  re- 
duced to  want  and  miseiy.  Nor  woukl  it  be 
any  mitigation  of  these  evils  to  a  man  of 
humanity,  that  we  were  at  war  with  the 
govemmoit  of  England. 

And  this  is  not  all.  A  war  between  tliese 
countries  would  be  felt  through  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  present  beats  no  re- 
semblance to  those  half-barbarous  ages,  when 
nations  stood  apart,  firowning  on  one  another, 
in  surly  independence.  ComuMToe  is  binding 
all  nations  together;  and  of  this  golden  chain 
England  and  America  are  the  chief  Unks« 
The  relations  between  these  countries  cannot 
become  hostile  without  deianging,  more  or 
less,  the  imercourse  of  all  other  comnmnities, 
and  bringing  evils  on  the  whole  Cfaiistian 
world. 

Nor  is  this  alL  War  can  hardly  spring  up 
between  two  great  countries  without  extend- 
ing beyond  them.  This  fire  naturally  spreads. 
The  peace  of  nations  is  preserved  by  a  iund 
of  miracle.  The  addition  of  a  new  cause  of 
conflict  is  always  to  be  dreaded;  bat  never 
more  than  at  this  moment,  whencommunitks 
are  slowly  adjusting  themselves  to  a  new  order 
of  things.  All  nations  may  be  drawn  into 
the  conflict  which  we  may  thoughtiessiy 
begin ;  and  if  so,  we  shall  have  to  answer 
for  wide  and  prolonged  slaughters,  from 
whkh  we  should  recoil  with  horror,  oookl 
they  be  brought  plainly  before  our  eyes. 

And  these  evils  would  be  brought  on  the 
world  at  a  moment  of  singular  interest  and 
promise  to  society ;  after  an  unparalleled 
duration  of  peace;  when  a  higher  civihxa- 
tion  seems  to  be  dawning  on  Christendom  ; 
when  nations  are  everywhere  waking  s^)  to 
develop  their  own  resources ;  when  the  ooo- 
ouests  of  industry,  art,  and  science  are  taking 
the  place  of  those  of  war ;  when  new  £adlides 
of  intereourse  are  bringing  coimtries  from 
their  old  unsocial  distance  into  ndghboor- 
hood ;  and  when  the  greatest  of  all  social 
revolutions  is  going  on,  that  is,  the  elevation 
of  the  middling  and  labouring  classes  of  the 
multitude  of  the  human  race.  To  throw  HtM 
firebrand  of  war  among  the  nations  at  this 
period  woukl  be  treason  against  humanity 
and  civiliration,  as  foul  as  was  ever  perpe- 
trated. The  nation  which  does  this  most 
answer  to  God  and  to  society  for  every 
criminal  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the 
race.  Every  year,  every  day  of  peace,  rs  a 
gain  to  mankind,  for  it  adds  some  strength  ' 
to  the  cords  which  are  drawing  the  nations 
together.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
motives  to  peace,  we  have  made  light  of  the 
present  danger.  How  few  of  us  seem  to 
have  felt  the  infinite  interests  which  a  war 
would  put  in  jeopardy?  Many  have  talked 
of  national  honour,  as  duellists  talk  of  their 
reputation ;  a  few  have  used  langxiage  worthy 
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of  a  mob  making  a  ring  to  see  a  fight. 
Hardly  anywhere  has  a  tone  worthy  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  subject  been  uttered.  Na- 
tional honour  I  This  has  been  on  our  lips  ; 
as  if  the  true  honour  of  a  nation  did  not 
consist  in  earnest,  patient  efforts  for  peace, 
not  onl^  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
humanity ;  as  if  this  great  country,  after  a  long 
history  which  has  borne  witness  to  its  prowess, 
needed  to  rush  to  battle  to  prove  itself  no 
coward  1  Are  we  still  in  the  infancy  of  civili- 
zation ?  Has  Christianity  no  power  over  us  ? 
Can  a  people  never  learn  the  magnanimity  of 
sacrifices  to  peace  and  humanity?  I  am, 
indeed,  aware  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
community  would  shrink  from  this  war,  were 
it  to  come  nearer.  But  had  we  feelings  and 
principles  worthy  of  men  and  Christians, 
should  we  wait  for  the  evil  to  stand  at  our 
door,  before  waking  up  to  the  use  of  every 
means  for  averting  it? 

A  great  addition  to  the  painfulness  of  our 
situation  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  been  forced  into  it.  One  State  out  of 
the  twenty-six  has  by  its  rashness  exposed  us 
to  the  greatest  calamities.  Maine,  by  sending 
an  armed  force,  without  warning,  into  the 
disputed  territory,  necessarily  awakened  in 
the  neighbouring  British  Province  an  alarm, 
which  would  have  been  wholly  prevented  by 
friendly  consultation  with  its  Governor ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  this  State,  by  declining  or 
neglecting  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  national  executive  with  the  British 
minister,  virtually  took  our  foreign  relations 
into  her  own  hands,  and  assumed  a  power 
more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
than  any  other  which  can  be  imagined.  We 
have  heard  of  the  "rights"  of  a  State  to 
nullify  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  But  to  some  of  us  these  are 
less  formidable  than  the  ••right"  of  each 
State  to  involve  us  in  a  foreign  war.  The 
assumption  of  such  a  power  is  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  principle,  and  a 
rejection  of  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  the 
confederacy.  Better  surrender  to  an  enemy 
many  disputed  territories,  than  cede  this 
right  to  a  State.  Ill-starred  indeed  must  be 
this  Union,  if  any  one  of  its  members  may 
commit  all  the  rest  to  hostilities.  The  General 
Government  has  at  this  moment  a  solemn  duty 
to  discharge,  one  requiring  the  calm,  invin- 
cible firmness  of  Washington,  or  the  iron 
will  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  must  not,  by  a  suicidal  weakness,  surrender 
the  management  of  our  foreign  relations  to  a 
single  State. 

And  here  I  am  bound  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union,  for  his  temperate  and  wise  efforts  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  He  will  feel,  I 
tmst,  that  there  is  a  truer  glory  in  saving  a 


country  from  war  than  m  wmning  a  hundred 
batdes.  Much  also  is  due  to  the  beneficent 
influence  of  General  Scott.  To  this  distin- 
guished man  belongs  the  rare  honour  of 
uniting  with  military  energy  and  daring  the 
spirit  of  a  philanthropist.  His  exploits  in  the 
field,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
our  soldiers,  have  been  obscured  by  the  purer 
and  m(»e  lasting  glory  of  a  Pacificator,  and 
of  a  Friend  of  Mankind.  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  intercourse  of  civilized  with  bar- 
barous or  half-civihzed  communities,  we 
doubt  whether  a  brighter  page  can  be  found 
than  that  which  records  his  agency  in  the 
removal  of  the  Cherokees.  As  £Eur  as  the 
wrongs  done  to  this  race  can  be  atoned  for. 
General  Scott  has  made  the  expiation.  In 
bis  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed  borders  of 
our  country,  he  has  succeeded,  not  so  mudi 
by  poUcy,  as  by  the  nobleness  and  generosity 
of  nis  character,  by  moral  influences,  by  the 
earnest  conviction  with  which  he  has  enforced 
on  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do  the  obhgap 
tions  of  patriotism,  justice,  humanity,  and 
religion.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  among 
us  a  man  who  has  won  a  purer  fame  ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  offer  this  tribute,  because  I 
would  do  something,  no  matter  how  litUe,  to 
hasten  the  time  when  the  spirit  of  Christian 
humanity  shall  be  accounted  an  essential  attri- 
bute and  the  brightest  ornament  in  a  public 
man. 

I  close  this  Preface  with  a  topic  which 
ought  not  to  be  set  aside  as  an  unmeaning 
commonplace.  We  have  Christians  among 
us  not  a  few.  Have  they  been  true  to  them- 
selves and  their  religion  in  the  present  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  war?  Have  they 
spoken  with  strength  and  decision?  Have 
they  said,  We  will  take  no  part  in  a  rash, 
passionate,  unnecessary  war?  Or  have  they 
sat  still,  and  left  the  country  to  parties  and 
politicians?  Will  they  always  consent  to  be 
the  passive  tools  of  the  ambitious  or  design- 
ing? Is  the  time  never  to  come  when  they 
will  plant  themselves  on  their  religion,  and 
resolve  not  to  stir  an  inch,  in  obedience  to  the 
policy  or  legislation  of  the  men  of  this  world? 
On  this  topic  I  have  enlarged  in  the  following 
discourse,  and  I  respectfully  ask  for  it  the  im« 
partial  attention  of  Christians. 


In  commencing  this  Lecture  on  War,  my 
thoughts  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  that  exem- 
plary servant  of  God,  the  late  Noah  Wor- 
cester, through  whose  labours,  more  than 
through  any  other  cause,  the  attention  of  th« 
community  has  been  awakened  to  the  guilt 
and  misery  of  war.  I  feel  my  own  obligation 
to  him  in  this  particular.    In  truth  it  was  not 
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easy  to  know  bim,  and  to  escape  wholly  the 
influence  of  his  character.  So  imbued  was 
he  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  that  it  spread  it- 
self around  him  like  the  fragrance  of  sweet 
flowers.  Even  those  within  Its  sphere,  who 
listened  at  first  with  distrust  or  with  a  feeling 
approaching  opposition,  were  not  seldom 
overcome  by  the  singular  union  in  his  con- 
venation  of  gentleness,  earnestness,  and 
serene  wisdom.  He  did  not  live  in  vain. 
One  of  my  motives  for  taking  part  in  this 
course  of  lectiues  is  my  respect  for  this  vene- 
rated man.  Another,  and  a  stronger  motive, 
is  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  favour- 
able impression  made  by  his  eflorts,  there  is 
yet  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  subject 
of  peace.  It  is  a  reason  for  setting  forth 
great  truths,  that  sceptics  deride  them,  and 
the  multitude  pass  them  by  with  imconcem. 
Dr.  Worcester  was  not  roused  by  the  shouts 
of  a  crowd  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  behalf  of 
peace.  He  did  not  postpone  his  testimony 
to  "  a  more  convenient  season."  He  was  as 
••one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  He  began 
his  ministry  amidst  the  triumphs  of  the  spirit 
of  war.  He  took  counsel  not  of  men,  but  of 
the  divine  oracle  in  his  own  breast  The 
truth,  which  was  biuning  as  a  fire  within 
him,  he  could  not  but  give  forth.  He  had 
faith  in  it.  He  had  faith  in  God.  its  inspirer. 
So  ought  we  to  trust.  So  ought  we  to  bear 
a  more  fervent  witness  to  truth,  on  the  very 
ground  that  it  is  unpopular,  neglected,  de- 
spised. 

In  the  following  lecture,  I  shall  aim  to  set 
forth  the  Chief  Evil  of  war,  to  set  forth  its 
great  Remedy,  and  then  to  point  out  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  fiaint  impression  made  by  its 
woes  and  crimes. 

Before  entering  on  these  topics,  I  would 
o£fer  one  or  two  remarics.  In  speaking,  as  I 
propose  to  do,  of  the  evils  of  war,  I  have  no 
thought  of  denying  that  war  has  sometimes 
done  good.  There  is  no  unmixed  evil  in  the 
universe.  Providence  brings  good  from  every- 
thing, from  feaxfiil  sufferings,  from  atrocious 
crimes.  But  sufferings  and  crimes  are  not 
therefore  to  be  set  down  among  our  blessings. 
Murder  sometimes  cuts  short  the  life  and 
triumphs  of  a  monster  of  guilt.  Robbery 
may  throw  into  circulation  the  useless  hoards 
of  a  miser.  Despotism  may  subdue  an  all- 
wasting  anarchy.  But  we  do  not,  therefore, 
canonize  despotism,  robbery,  and  murder. 
In  fierce  ages,  when  common  life  is  made  up 
of  violence  and  borders  on  bloodshed,  when 
piracy  is  an  honourable  trade,  and  a  stranger 
is  a  foe,  war,  by  accumulating  force  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  chieftain,  may  gather  many 
petty  tribes  under  one  iron  wiU,  and  thus  a 
State  may  be  founded,  and  its  rude  organisa- 
tion may  prove  a  germ  of  social  order.  In 
later  Umes,  war  may  carry  intp  less  civilized 


r^ons  the  influences,  knowled^ie.  aits,  and 
reUgion  of  more  cultivated  nations.  Abore 
all,  war  may  call  forth,  in  those  whom  it  assails, 
an  indignant  patriotism,  a  fervent  public 
spirit,  a  generous  daring,  and  heroic  sacri- 
fices, which  testify  to  the  inborn  greatness  of 
human  nature ;  just  as  great  vices,  by 
the  horror  with  which  they  thrill  us.  and 
by  the  reaction  they  awaken,  often  give 
strength  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  com- 
munity. These,  however,  are  the  inddental 
influences  of  war.  Its  necessary  fruits  are 
crime  and  woe.  To  enthrone  force  above 
right  is  its  essential  character;  and  order, 
freedom,  civilization,  are  its  natural  prey. 
Besides,  the  benefits  of  war,  such  as  they  ai^ 
belong  to  unrefined  ages,  when  the  passions, 
if  not  expended  in  public  conflicts,  would 
break  out  in  worse  forms  of  rapine  and  lust, 
and  when  one  nation  can  act  on  anodier  only 
by  violence.  Society,  in  its  present  stage, 
stands  in  need  of  war  no  more  than  of  the 
ordeal,  the  rack,  the  inquisition,  the  bart>ni.il 
license  of  the  middle  ages.  AU  these  monu- 
ments and  ministers  of  barbarism  should  be 
buried  in  one  grave. 

I.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  first,  as  I 
proposed,  the  chief  evil  of  war.  The  dnef 
evil  of  war  i  What  is  it  ?  What  induces  us 
to  place  war  at  the  head  of  hxunan  calamities? 
In  replying  to  these  questions,  I  shall  not 
direct  you  to  the  physical  sufiferings  of  war. 
however  great  or  terrible.  Death  in  its  most 
^onizing  forms ;  the  overthrow  of  proud 
cities  ;  the  devastation  of  fruitful  fields  ;  the 
impoverishing  of  nations  ;  famine  ;  pesti- 
lence ;  these  form  the  train  of  victorious  uv. 
But  these  are  not  the  distinguishing  evik  oi 
war.  These  are  inflictions  of  other  causes 
much  more  than  of  war.  Other  causes  are 
wasting  human  tife  and  joy  more  than  battles. 
Millions  indeed  die  by  the  sword ;  but  these 
millions  are  as  nothing,  compared  with  the 
countless  multitudes  who  die  by  slow  and 
painful  disease.  Cities  are  overthrown  by 
earthquakes  as  well  as  by  armies,  and  more 
frequently  swept  by  accidental  conflagrations 
than  by  the  flames  of  war.  Hostile  bands 
ravage  the  fields ;  but  how  much  oAener  do 
whirlwinds,  storms,  hurricanes  rush  over  land 
and  sea,  prostrating  harvests,  and  destroying 
the  labours  of  years,  on  a  scale  so  vast  as  to 
reduce  human  devastations  to  a  narrow  extent ! 
The  truth  is,  that  mantis  surrounded  with 
mighty  powers  of  nature  which  be  caniK>t 
comprehend  or  withstand  ;  and,  amidst  their 
beneficent  operations,  all  of  them  inflk:t  mucU 
suffering.  What  distinguishes  war  is,  not  that 
man  is  slain,  but  that  he  is  slain,  spoiled, 
crushed  by  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  the 
treachery,  the  murderous  hand  of  marL  The 
evil  is  Moral  evil.  War  is  the  concentmtioa 
of  all  human  crimes.     Here  is  its  distia<-> 
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guishing,  accursed  brand.  Under  its  standard 
gather  violence,  malignity,  rage,  fraud,  per- 
fidy, rapadtv,  and  lust.  If  it  only  slew  men 
it  would  do  little.  It  turns  man  into  a  beast 
of  prey.  Here  is  the  evil  of  war,  that  man, 
made  to  be  the  brother,  becomes  the  deadly 
foe  of  his  kind ;  that  man,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
mitigate  suffering,  makes  the  infliction  of 
suffering  his  study  and  end  ;  that  man,  whose 
office  it  is  to  avert  and  heal  the  wounds  which 
come  from  nature's  powers,  makes  researches 
into  nature's  laws,  and  arms  himself  with  her 
most  awful  forces,  that  he  may  become  the 
destroyer  of  his  race.  Nor  is  this  all.  There 
is  also  found  in  war  a  cold-hearted  indiffe- 
rence to  human  miseries  anid  wrongs,  perhaps 
more  shocking  than  the  bad  passions  it  calls 
forth.  To  my  mind,  this  contempt  of  human 
nature  is  singularly  offensive.  To  hate  ex- 
presses something  like  respect.  But  in  war 
roan  treats  his  brother  as  nothing  worth; 
sweeps  away  human  multitudes  as  insects; 
tramples  them  down  as  grass  ;  mocks  at  their 
rights ;  and  does  not  deign  a  thought  to  their 
woes. 

These  remarks  show  us  the  great  evil  of 
war.  It  is  moral  evil.  The  field  of  battle  is 
a  theatre,  got  up  at  immense  cost,  for  the 
exhibition  of  crime  on  a  grand  scale.  There 
the  hell  within  the  human  breast  blazes  out 
fiercely  and  without  disguise.  A  more  fearful 
hell  in  any  region  of  the  universe  cannot  well 
be  conceived.  There  the  fiends  hold  their 
revels  and  spread  their  fury. 

To  many,  the  physical  evils  of  war  are  more 
striking  than  moral.  The  outward  impresses 
multitudes  more  than  the  inward.  It  is  be- 
cause they  cannot  look  inward,  because  they 
are  too  earthly  and  sensual  to  see  and  com- 
prehend the  deformity  of  a  selfish,  unjust, 
malignant  soul.  The  outward  evils  of  life 
are  emblems  of  the  inward,  and  are  light 
when  severed  firom  these.  The  saddest  view 
of  war  is,  that  it  is  the  breaking  out  of  the 
human  heart,  revealing  there  what  is  more 
awful  than  the  miseries  which  it  inflicts.  The 
death-groan  is  fearful ;  but  how  much  more 
appalling  the  spirit  of  murder  which  extorts 
it! 

Suppose  two  multitudes  of  men,  each  com- 
posed of  thousands,  meeting  from  different 
countries,  but  meeting  not  to  destroy  but  tocon- 
sultandlabourforthegoodoftherace;  and  sup- 
pose them,  in  the  midst  of  their  deliberations, 
to  be  smitten  suddenly  by  some  mysterious 
visitation  of  God,  and  their  labours  to  be  ter- 
minated by  immediate  death.  We  should  be 
awe-struck  by  this  strange,  sudden,  wide- 
spread ruin.  But  reflection  would  teach  us 
that  this  simultaneous  extinction  of  life  in  so 
many  of  our  race  was  but  an  anticipation  or 
peculiar  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  passed  on 
aU  mankind ;  and  a  tender  reverence  would 


spring  up  as  we  shonkl  think  of  so  many 
generous  men  coming  together  from  so  many 
different  regions,  in  the  spirit  of  human 
brotherhood,  to  be  wrapped  in  one  pall,  to 
sleep  in  one  grave.  We  should  erect  a  monu- 
ment on  the  solemn  spot;  but  chiefly  to 
commemorate  the  holy  purpose  which  bad 
gathered  them  from  their  scattered  abodes ; 
and  we  should  write  on  it,  "To  the  memory 
of  a  glorious  company,  suddenly  taken  from 
God's  ministry  on  earth,  to  enter  again  (a 
blessed  brotherhood)  on  a  higher  ministry  in 
heaven."  Here  you  have  death  sweeping 
away  hosts  in  a  moment.  But  how  different 
from  death  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  man 
meets  man  as  a  foe,  where  the  countenance 
flashes  rageand  the  arm  is  nerved  for  slaughter, 
where  brother  hews  down  brother,  and  where 
thousands  are  sent  unprepared,  in  the  moment 
of  crime,  to  give  their  account  1  When  na- 
ture's laws,  fulfilling  the  mysterious  will  of 
God,  inflict  death  on  the  good,  we  bow,  we 
adore,  we  give  thanks.  How  different  is 
death  from  the  murderous  hand  of  man  ! 

Allow  me  to  make  another  supposition, 
which  may  bring  out  still  more  strongly  the 
truth  on  which  I  now  insist,  that  the  great 
evil  of  war  is  inward,  moral ;  that  its  physiod 
woes,  terrible  as  they  may  he,  are  light  by  the 
side  of  this.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  travel- 
Ung  through  a  solitary  region,  you  should 
catch  the  glimpse  of  a  distant  dwelling.  You 
approach  it  eagerly,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a 
welcome  after  your  weary  journey.  As  you 
draw  nigh,  an  ominous  stillness  damps  your 
hope ;  and  on  entering,  you  see  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  a  numerous  family,  stretched 
out  motionless  and  without  life.  A  wasting 
pestilence  has  in  one  day  made  their  dwell- 
mg  a  common  tomb.  At  first  you  are  thrilled 
with  horror  by  the  sight ;  but  as  you  survey 
the  silent  forms,  you  see  on  all  their  counte- 
nances, amidst  traces  of  suffering,  an  ex- 
pression of  benignity.  You  see  some  of  the 
dead  lying  side  by  side,  with  hands  mutually 
entwined,  showing  that  the  last  action  of  hie 
was  a  grasp  of  affection;  whilst  some  Ue 
locked  in  one  anothers  arms.  The  mother's 
cold  hps  are  still  pressed  to  the  cheek  of  the 
child,  and  the  child's  arms  still  wind  round 
the  neck  of  the  mother.  In  the  forms  of 
others,  you  see  no  ambiguous  proof  that  the 
spirit  took  its  flight  in  the  act  of  prayer.  As 
you  look  on  these  signs  of  love  and  ^aith, 
stronger  than  the  last  agony,  what  a  new  feel- 
ing steals  over  you!  Your  horror  subsides. 
Your  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears,  not  of 
anguish,  but  of  sympathy,  affection,  tender 
reverence.  You  feel  the  spot  to  be  conse- 
crated. Death  becomes  lovely,  like  the  sleep 
of  infancy.  You  say.  Blessed  family.  Death 
hath  not  divided  you  I 

With  soothed  and  respectful  sorrow,  you 
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leave  this  resting-place  of  the  good,  and 
another  dwelling,  dimly  described  in  the 
horizon,  invites  your  steps.  As  you  approach 
it,  the  same  stillness  is  an  augury  of  a  like 
desolation,  and  you  enter  it,  expecting  to  see 
another  family  laid  low  by  the  same  mysterious 
disease.  But  you  open  the  door,  and  the  spec- 
tacle freezes  your  blood,  and  chains  your 
steps  to  the  threshold.  On  every  face  you  see 
the  distortion  of  rage.  Every  man's  hand 
grasps  a  deadly  weapon  ;  every  breast  is  gored 
with  wounds.  Here  lies  one,  rived  asunder 
by  a  sword.  There  two  are  locked  together, 
but  in  the  death-grapple  of  hatred,  not  the 
embrace  of  love.  Here  hes  woman,  trampled 
on  and  polluted,  and  there  the  child,  welter- 
ing in  his  own  blood.  You  recoil  with  horror, 
as  soon  as  the  sickness  of  the  heart  will  suffer 
you  to  move.  The  deadly  steam  of  the 
apartment  oppresses,  overpowers  you,  as  if  it 
were  the  suffocating  air  of  hell.  You  are 
terror-struck,  as  if  through  the  opening  earth 
you  had  sunk  into  the  abode  of  fiends  ;  and 
when  the  time  for  reflection  comes,  and  you 
recall  the  blessed  habitation  you  had  just 
before  left,  what  a  conviction  rushes  on  you, 
that  nothing  deserves  the  name  of  woe  but 
that  which  crime  inflicts  !  You  feel  that  there 
is  a  sweetness,  loveliness,  sacredness  in  suffer- 
ing and  death,  when  these  are  pervaded  by 
holy  affections;  and  that  infinite  wretched- 
ness and  despair  gather  over  these,  when 
springing  from  unholy  passion,  when  bearing 
the  brand  of  crime. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  the  physical  sufferings  of  war  are  great, 
and  should  incite  us  to  labour  for  its  abolition. 
But  sufferings,  separate  from  crime,  coming 
not  through  man's  wickedness,  but  from  the 
laws  of  nature,  are  not  unmixed  evils.  They 
have  a  ministry  of  love.  God  has  ordained 
them,  that  they  should  bind  men  to  one 
another,  that  they  should  touch  and  soften  the 
human  heart,  that  they  should  call  forth 
mutual  aid,  solace,  gratitude,  and  self-for^ 
getting  love.  Sorrow  is  the  chief  cement  of 
souls.  Death,  coming  in  the  order  of  nature, 
gathers  round  the  sufferer  sympathizing, 
anxious  friends,  who  watch  day  and  night, 
with  suffused  eyes  and  heart-breathed  prayer, 
to  avert  or  mitigate  the  last  agonies.  It  calls 
up  tender  recollections,  inspires  solemn 
thought,  rebukes  htunan  pride,  obscures 
the  world's  glories,  and  speaks  of  immor- 
tality. From  the  still  death-bed,  what  soften- 
ing, subduing,  chastening,  exalting  influences 
proceed !  But  death  in  war,  death  from  the 
hand  of  man,  sears  the  heart  and  conscience, 
kills  human  sympathies,  and  scatters  the 
thought  of  judgment  to  come.  Man  dying 
in  battle,  unsolaced,  unpitied,  and  a  victim 
to  hatred,  rapacity,  and  insatiable  ambition, 
leaves  behind  him  wrongs  to  be  revenged. 


His  blood  does  not  Q>eak  peaoe  or  iq>eak  of 
heaven;  but  sends  forth  a  maddening  cry, 
and  exasperates  survivors  to  new  struggles. 

Thus  war  adds  to  suffering  the  xmutterable 
weight  of  crime,  and  defeats  the  holy  and 
blessed  ministry  which  all  suffering  is  intended 
to  fulfil.  When  I  look  back  on  the  ages  of 
conflict  through  which  the  raoe  has  passed, 
what  most  moves  me  is  not  the  awful  amount 
of  suffering  which  war  has  inflicted.  This 
may  be  borne.  The  terrible  thought  is,  that 
this  has  been  the  work  of  crime ;  that  men, 
whose  great  law  is  love,  have  been  one 
another's  butchers ;  that  God's  children  have 
stained  his  beautiful  earth,  made  beautiful  for 
their  home,  with  one  another's  blood;  that 
the  shriek,  which  comes  to  us  fiXMn  all  re- 
gions and  ages,  has  been  extorted  by  human 
cruelty;  that  man  has  been  a  demon,  and  has 
turned  earth  into  hell.  All  else  may  be  borne. 
It  is  this  which  makes  history  so  horrible  a 
record  to  the  benevolent  mind. 

II.  I  have  now  set  before  you  what  I  deem 
the  chief  evil  of  war.  It  is  moral  evil.  And 
from  these  views  you  will  easily  judge  what  \ 
regard  as  the  true  remedy  of  war,  as  the 
means  of  removing  it,  which  above  all  others 
we  should  employ.  If  the  most  terrible  view 
of  war  be  that  it  is  the  triumph  «md  jubilee 
of  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  then  its 
true  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  diflnision  of 
the  principles  of  Universal  Justice  and  Love, 
in  that  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  which  expels  the 
demons  of  selfishness  and  malignity  from  the 
heart.  Even  supposing  that  war  could  be 
abolished  by  processes  which  leave  the  human 
character  unchanged,  that  it  could  be  tomi- 
nated  by  the  progress  of  a  civilization  which, 
whilst  softening  manners,  would  not  diminish 
the  selfishness,  mercenariness,  hard-hearted- 
ness,  fraud,  ambition  of  men,  its  worst  evils 
would  still  remain,  and  society  would  reap  in 
some  other  forms  the  fruits  of  its  guilt  God 
has  ordained  that  the  wickedness  within  us 
shall  always  find  its  expression  and  punish- 
ment in  outward  evil.  War  is  nothing  more 
than  a  reflection  or  image  of  the  soul.  It  is 
the  fiend  within  coming  out  Human  history 
is  nothing  more  than  the  inward  nature  mam- 
fested  in  its  native  acts  and  issues.  Let  the 
soul  continue  unchanged ;  and  should  war 
cease,  the  inward  pla^e  would  still  find  its 
way  to  the  surface.  The  infernal  fire  at  the 
centre  of  our  being,  though  it  should  not 
break  forth  in  the  wastiiig  volcano,  would 
not  slumber,  but  by  other  eruptions,  more  in- 
sensible yet  not  less  deadly,  would  lay  waste 
human  happiness.  I  do  not  believe,  how 
ever,  that  any  remedy  but  the  Christian  q>iift 
can  avail  against  war.  The  wild  beast,  tM 
has  gorged  on  millions  of  victims  te  mm 
age,  is  not  to  be  tamed  by  a  polished  ortetfhih 
civilization.    Selfishness,  however  d|^«l  into 
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courtesy,  always  tends  to  strife.  Man,  as 
long  as  possessed  by  it,  will  sacrifice  others 
to  his  own  interest  and  glory,  and  will  grow 
angry  and  fierce  when  others  stand  in  his 
way. 

War  will  nerer  yield  but  [to  the  principles 
of  universal  justice  and  love,  and  these  have 
no  sure  root  but  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christianity  is  the  true  remedy  for  war,  not 
Christianity  in  name,  not  such  Christianity  as 
we  see,  not  such  os  has  grown  up  under 
arbitrary  governments  in  church  and  state; 
not  such  as  characterizes  an^  Christian  sect 
at  the  present  day,  but  Christianity  as  it  lived 
in  the  soul  and  came  forth  in  the  life  of  its 
Founder ;  a  religion  that  reveals  man  as  the 
object  of  God's  infinite  love,  and  which  com- 
mends him  to  the  unbounded  love  of  his 
brethren ;  a  religion,  the  essence  of  which  is 
self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of  human 
nature ;  a  religion  which  proscribes,  as  among 
the  worst  sins,  the  passion  of  man  for  rule 
and  dominion  over  his  fellow-creatures ;  which 
knows  nothing  of  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
bond  or  free,  and  casts  down  all  the  walls  of 
partition  which  sever  men  from  one  another's 
sympathy  and  respect. 

Christian  love  alone  can  supplant  war ;  and 
this  love  is  not  a  mere  emotion,  a  tenderness 
awakened  by  human  suffering,  but  an  intel- 
ligent, moral,  spiritual  love,  a  perception 
and  deep  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  human 
nature,  a  recognition  of  the  inalienable 
rights,  the  solemn  claims  of  every  human 
being.  It  protests  fearlessly  against  all 
wrong,  no  matter  bow  obsciu^  the  victim. 
It  desires  to  lift  i^  each  and  all,  no  mat- 
ter how  fallen.  It  is  a  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  principle  dwelling  under  every 
human  form.  This  is  the  love  which  is  to 
coiKjuer  war  ;  and  as  yet  this  has  been  but 
little  diffused.  The  Quakers  indeed  have 
protested  against  war  as  imchristian,  but 
have  done  little  towards  bringing  into  clear 
light,  and  sending  forth  with  new  power, 
the  spirit  to  which  war  is  to  yield.  Cutting 
themselves  off  by  outward  peculiarities  from 
the  community,  secluding  themselves  from 
ordinary  intercourse  through  fear  of  moral 
infection,  living  almost  as  a  separate  race, 
thsy  have  been  httle  felt  in  society ;  they 
have  done  little  to  awaken  that  deep  reli- 
gions interest  in  man  as  man,  that  sensi- 
bility to  his  rights,  that  hatred  of  all  wrong, 
that  thhrst  for  the  elevation  of  ever^  human 
being,  in  which  Christian  love  finds  its  truest 
maoKestation.  Every  sect  has  as  yet  been  too 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  sects,  and  has  in- 
herited too  largely  the  exclusiveness  of  past 
ages,  to  understand  or  spread  the  true  spirit  of 
human  brotherhood.  The  love  which  Christ 
breathes,  which  looks  through  man's  body  to 
the  immortal  spirit,  which  sees  something 


divine  in  the  rational  and  moral  powers  of 
the  lowest  human  being,  and  which  challenges 
for  the  lowest  the  sympathy,  respect,  and  fos- 
tering aid  of  his  race;  this  has  been  lare^ 
and  yet  it  is  only  by  the  gradual  difl^on  of 
this  that  the  plague  of  war  can  be  stajred. 
This  reverence  for  humanity,  could  it  even 
prevail  through  a  narrow  sphere,  could  it  bind 
together  but  a  small  body  of  men,  woukl  send 
forth  a  testimony  against  war,  which  would 
break  the  slumber  of  the  Chrisdan  world,  and 
which  would  strike  awe  into  many  a  con- 
temner of  his  race. 

I  am  aware  that  others  are  hoping  for  the 
abolition  of  war  by  other  causes ;  and  other 
catises,  I  am  aware,  must  be  brought  into 
action.  I  onlv  say  that,  unless  joined  with 
the  spirit  of  (Jhristianity,  they  give  no  assur- 
ance of  continued  repose.  This  thought  I 
would  briefly  illustrate. 

The  present  unusual  cessation  of  arms  in 
the  Christian  world  is  to  some  a  promise  of  a 
happier  era  in  hiunan  affairs.  It  is  indeed  a 
cheering  fact,  and  may  well  surprise  us,  when 
we  consider  how  many  causes  of  war  have 
been  in  action,  how  many  threatening  clouds 
have  overcast  the  political  sky,  during  the 
pause  of  war.  But  if  we  examine  the  causes 
of  this  tranquillity,  we  shall  learn  pot  to 
confide  in  it  too  strongly. 

The  first  cause  was  the  exhaustion  in  which 
Europe  was  left  by  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  nations,  worn  out 
with  struggles,  wasted  by  successive  invasions, 
and  staggering  imder  an  imprecedented  load 
of  debt,  yearned  for  repose.  The  strong  man 
had  bled  too  freely  to  fight  more.  For  years 
poverty  has  kept  the  peace  in  Europe.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  civilization  is  the  increasing 
expensiveness  of  war,  so  that  when  the  voice 
of  humanity  cannot  be  heard,  the  hollow 
soimd  of  an  empty  treasury  is  a  warning 
which  cannot  be  slighted.  This  cause  of 
peace  is  evidently  temporary.  Nations, 
resting  from  exhaustion,  may  be  expected 
to  renew  their  pernicious  activity  when  their 
strength  is  renewed. 

Another  cause  of  the  continuance  of  peace 
is  undoubtedly  the  extension  of  new  and 
profitable  relations  through  the  civilized 
world.  Since  the  pacificauon  of  Europe, 
in  1816,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to 
industry.  The  discoveries  of  science  have 
been  applied  with  wonderful  success  to  the 
useful  arts.  Nations  have  begun  in  earnest 
to  develop  their  resources.  Labour  is  dis- 
covered to  be  the  grand  conqueror,  enriching 
and  building  up  nations  more  surely  than  the 
proudest  battles.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this 
new  impulse,  commerce  has  been  wonderfully 
enlarged.  Nations  send  the  products  of 
their  soil  and  machinery,  where  once  they 
sent  armies ;  and  such  a  web  of  common 
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interests  has  been  woven,  that  hostilities  can 
spring  up  in  no  comer  of  the  civilized  world 
without  deranging  in  a  measure  the  order  and 
industry  of  every  other  state.  Undoubtedly 
we  have  here  a  promise  of  peace  ;  but  let 
us  not  be  too  sanguine.  we  have  just 
begun  this  career,  and  we  know  not  its  end. 
Let  wealth  grow  without  a  corresponding 
growth  of  the  temperate,  just,  and  benevo- 
lent spirit  of  Christianity,  and  I  see  few 
auguries  but  of  evil.  Wealth  breeds  power, 
and  power  always  tempts  to  wrong.  Com- 
munities, which  at  once  grow  rich  and 
licentious,  breed  desperate  men,  tmprincipled 
adventurers,  restless  spirits,  who  unsettle 
social  order  at  home,  who  make  freedom  a 
cloak  and  instrument  of  ambition,  and  find 
an  interest  in  embroiling  their  country  with 
foreign  foes.  Another  consequence  of  growing 
prosperity  is  the  rapid  growth  of  population ; 
and  this,  in  the  absence  of  Christian  restraints 
and  Christian  principles,  tends  to  pauperism 
and  crime,  tends  to  make  men  cheap,  and  to 
destroy  the  sacredness  of  human  life ;  and 
communities  are  templed  to  throw  off  this 
dangerous  load,  this  excess  of  numbers,  in 
foreign  war.  In  truth,  the  vices  which  fester 
in  the  bosom  of  a  prosperous,  licentious, 
over-peopled  state,  are  hardly  less  fearful 
than  those  of  war,  and  they  naturally  seek 
and  find  their  punishment  in  this  awful 
calamity.  Let  us  not  speak  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  wealth,  as  insuring  peace. 
Is  commerce  never  jealous  and  grasping? 
Have  commercial  states  no  collisions  ?  Have 
commercial  rights  never  drawn  the  sword  in 
self-defence  ?  Are  not  such  states  a  tempting 
prey?  And  have  they  no  desire  to  prey 
on  others?  Does  trade  cherish  nothing 
analogous  to  the  spirit  of  war  in  ordinary 
pursuits  ?  Is  there  no  fighting  on  the 
exchange  ?  Is  bargaining  nothing  but  friend- 
ship and  peace?  Why  then  expect  from 
trade  alone  peace  among  nations  ?  Nothing, 
nothing  can  bind  nations  together  but  Chris- 
tian justice  and  love.  I  insist  on  this  the 
more  earnestly,  because  it  is  the  fashion  now 
to  trust  for  every  good  to  commerce,  industry, 
and  the  wonderful  inventions  which  promise 
indefinite  increase  of  wealth.  But  to  improve 
man's  outward  condition  is  not  to  improve 
man  himself,  and  this  is  the  sole  ground  of 
hope.  With  all  our  ingenuity,  we  can  frame 
no  machinery  for  manufacturing  wisdom, 
virtue,  peace.  Railroads  and  steamboats 
cannot  speed  the  soul  to  its  perfection.  This 
must  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  from  each  man's 
action  on  himself,  from  putting  forth  our 
power  on  the  soul  and  not  over  nature,  from 
a  sense  of  inward  not  outward  miseries,  from 
"  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  not 
after  wealth.  I  should  rejoice,  hke  the 
prophet,  "  to  bring  glad  tidings,  to  publish 


peace."  But  I  do  fear  that,  withoat  some 
gregt  spiritual  revolution,  without  some  new 
hfe  and  love  breathed  into  the  church, 
without  some  deep  social  reforms,  men  wiU 
turn  against  each  other  their  new  accumu- 
lations of  power;  that  their  wealth  and 
boasted  inventions  will  be  converted  into 
weapons  of  destniction ;  that  the  growing 
prosperity  of  nations  will  become  the  nutri- 
ment of  more  >^asteful  wars,  will  become 
fuel  for  more  devouring  fires  of  ambition  or 
revenge. 

Another  cause  of  the  recent  long  cessation 
of  forei^  wars  has  been  the  dread  of  internal 
convulsions,  of  civil  wars.  The  spirit  of 
revolution  has.  more  or  less,  penetrated  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  grand  idea  of 
human  Rights  has  found  its  way  even  into 
despotisms.  Kings  have  less  confidence  in 
their  subjects  and  soldiers.  Thw  have  fdt 
their  thrones  totter,  and  have  fdt  that  a 
disastrous  war  would  expose  them  to  a  force 
more  terrible  than  that  of  victorious  foes — 
the  force  of  burning  discontent,  exasperated 
opinion  at  home.  It  is  understood  that  the 
next  general  war  will  be  a  war  tu>t  of  nations 
but  of  principles,  that  absolutism  must 
measure  swords  with  liberalism,  despotism 
with  free  constitutions;  and  from  this  terrible 
encounter  both  parties  recoiL  We  indeed 
believe  that,  with  or  without  war,  liberal 
principles  and  institutions  are  destined  to 
advance,  to  make  the  conquest  of  Europe; 
and  it  is  thought  that  these,  being  recognitions 
of  human  rights,  will  be  less  prodigal  of 
human  blood  than  absolute  power.  But  can 
we  hope  that  these,  unsanctioned,  unsns- 
tained  by  the  Christian  spirit,  will  ensure 
peace?  what  teaches  our  own  experience? 
Because  free,  have  we  no  wars?  What,  in- 
deed, is  the  free  spirit  of  which  we  so  much 
boast?  Is  it  not  much  more  a  jealousy  of 
our  own  rights  than  a  reverence  for  the  rights 
of  all?  Does  it  not  consist  with  the  inflic- 
tions of  gross  wrongs?  Does  it  not  spoO 
the  Indian?  Does  it  not  enslave  the  African? 
Is  it  not  anxious  to  spread  bondage  over  oevr 
regions  ?  Who  can  look  on  this  free  country, 
distracted  by  parties,  rent  by  local  jealousies, 
in  some  districts  administering  justice  by 
mobs  and  silencing  speech  and  the  pcess  1^ 
conflagration  and  bloodshed,  who  can  sA 
this  free  country  and  say  that  liberal  opinioiis 
and  institutions  are  of  themselves  to  oaalsU 
war?  Nowhere  are  the  just,  importiid.  dis- 
interested principles  of  Christianity  so  much 
needed  as  m  a  free  state.  Nowhere  are  tbete 
more  elements  of  strife  to  be  composed,  moffk 
passions  to  be  curbed,  more  threatened  wrg<g> 
to  be  repressed.  Freedom  has  its  perils  as  VeU 
as  inestimable  blessings.  In  looseniA|^'<Mt* 
ward  restraints,  it  demands  that  tasfio^  Ifead 
love  be  enthroned  within  man's  sooL  WtOtOllt 
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Christian  principle,  freedom  may  swell  the 
tide  of  tumult  and  war. 

One  other  cause  will  probably  be  assigned 
by  some  for  the  long  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  the  civilized  world;  and  that  is,  the  greater 
success  of  statesmen  in  securing  that  long- 
sought  good  among  nations,  the  balance  of 
power.  Be  it  so.  But  how  soon  may  this 
balance  be  disturbed  ?  How  does  it  tremble 
now  ?  Europe  has  long  been  threatened  by 
the  disproportionate  growth  of  Russia.  In 
the  north  of  Europe,  is  silently  growing  up  a 
power  which,  many  fear,  is  one  day  to  grasp 
at  tinivcrsal  empire.  The  south,  it  is  said,  is 
to  fulfil  its  old  destiny,  that  is,  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  nortli.  All  Europe  is  interested  in 
setting  bounds  to  this  half-civilized  despotism. 
But  the  great  absolute  powers,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  dreading  more  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinions  than  of  Russian  hordes,  may  rather 
throw  themselves  into  her  scale,  and  be  found 
fighting  with  her  the  battles  of  legitimacy 
against  free  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
many  wise  men  dismiss  these  fears  as  vain, 
and  believe  that  the  ill-cemented  union  of 
the  provinces,  or  rather  nations,  which  com- 
pose the  colossal  empire  of  the  north,  cannot 
endure,  or  at  least  will  admit  no  steady  pro- 
secution of  schemes  of  domination.  I  pre- 
sume not  to  read  the  future.  My  single  object 
is  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  all  means  of 
abolishing  war,  unless  joined  with  and 
governed  by  the  spreading  spirit  of  our 
disinterested  faith.  No  calculations  of  in- 
terest, no  schemes  of  policy,  can  do  the  work 
of  love,  of  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood. 
TTiere  can  be  no  peace  without,  but  through 
peace  within.  Society  must  be  an  expression 
of  the  souls  of  its  members.  Man's  cha- 
racter moulds  his  outward  lot.  His  destiny 
is  woven  by  the  good  or  evil  principles  which 
bear  rule  in  his  breast  I  indeed  attach  im- 
portance to  all  the  causes  of  peace  which  I 
have  now  stated.  They  are  far  from  power- 
less ;  but  their  power  will  be  spent  in  vain 
unless  aided  by  mightier  and  diviner  energy, 
by  the  force  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
the  strength  of  disinterested  love. 

III.  I  have  now  considered  the  great  evil 
of  war,  and  the  great  remedy  of  this  scourge 
of  nations,  and  I  proceed,  as  proposed,  to 
point  out  some  causes  of  that  insensibilitv  to 
lis  evils,  so  common  in  the  world,  and  so 
common  even  among  those  from  whom  better 
things  might  be  ho|^ ;  and  this  I  do,  not  to 
gratify  a  love  of  spwnilation,  but  in  the  belief 
that  this  insensibility  will  be  resisted  and 
overcome,  in  proportion  as  its  sources  shall 
be  explained. 

Among  its  chief  causes,  one  undoubtedly 
is  the  commonness  of  war.  This  hardens  us 
to  its  evils.  Its  horrors  are  too  familiar  to 
move  us,  unless  they  start  up  at  our  own  door. 


How  much  more  would  they  appal  us  were 
they  rare  ?  If  the  history  of  the  race  were, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  a  history  of  peace, 
concord,  brotherly  love ;  if  but  one  battle 
had  been  fought  in  the  long  succession  of 
ages ;  if  from  the  bosom  of  profound  tran- 
quillity two  armies  on  one  fatal  day  had 
sprung  forth  and  rushed  together  fbr  mutual 
destruction;  if  but  one  spot  on  earth  had 
been  drenched  with  human  blood,  shed  by 
human  hands ;  how  different  would  be  our 
apprehensions  of  war  t  What  a  fearful  in- 
terest would  gather  round  that  spot  I  How 
would  it  remain  deserted,  dreaded,  abhorred  1 
With  what  terrible  distinctness  would  the 
leaders  of  those  armies  stand  out  as  monsters, 
not  men  I  How  should  we  confound  them 
with  Moloch,  and  the  fiercest  fallen  spirits ! 
Should  we  not  feel  as  if  on  that  mysterious 
day  the  blessed  influences  of  Heaven  had 
been  intercepted,  and  a  demoniacal  frenzy 
had  been  let  loose  on  the  race?  And  has 
war,  in  becoming  common,  lost  its  horrors  ? 
Is  it  less  terrible  because  its  Molochs  crowd 
every  page  of  history,  and  its  woes  and  crimes 
darken  sdl  nations  and  all  times  ?  Do  base  or 
ferocious  passions  less  degrade  and  destroy 
because  their  victims  are  unnumbered?  If, 
indeed,  the  evils  of  war  were  only  physical, 
and  were  inevitable,  we  should  do  well  to 
resign  ourselves  to  that  kindly  power  of  habit 
which  takes  the  edge  from  oft-repeated  pams. 
But  moral  evils,  evils  which  may  and  ought 
to  be  shunned,  which  have  their  spring  in 
human  will,  which  our  higher  powers  are 
given  us  to  overcome,  these  it  is  a  crime  un- 
resistingly to  endure.  The  frequency  and 
strength  of  these  are  more  urgent  reasons  for 
abhorring  and  withstanding  them.  Reflection 
should  be  summoned  to  resist  the  paralyzing 
power  of  habit.  From  principle  we  should 
cherish  a  deeper  horror  of  war,  because  its 
"  sword  devours  for  ever." 

I  proceed  to  a  second  cause  of  insensibility 
to  the  evils  of  war,  and  one  of  immense 
power.  I  refer  to  the  common  and  almost 
universal  belief  that  the  right  of  war  belongs 
to  civil  government.  Let  us  be  hist  to  human 
nature.  The  idea  of  "  Right  '  has  always 
mixed  itself  with  war.  and  this  has  kept  out 
of  view  the  real  character  of  most  of  the  con- 
flicts of  nations.  The  sovereign,  regarding 
the  right  of  war  as  an  essential  attribute  of 
sovereignty,  has  on  this  £nx>imd  ascribed  a 
legitimacy  to  all  national  hostilities,  and  has 
never  dreamed  that  in  most  of  his  wars  he 
was  a  murderer.  So  the  subject  has  thought 
himself  bound  to  obey  his  sovereign,  and,  on 
this  groimd,  has  acquitted  himself  of  crime, 
has  perhaps  imput^  to  himself  merit,  in 
fighting  and  slaughtering  for  the  defence  of 
the  most  iniquitous  claims.  Here  lies  the 
delusion,  which  we  should  be  most  anxious  to 
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i^move.  It  is  the  legality  ascribed  to  war,  on 
accotmt  of  its  being  waged  by  government, 
which  produces  insensibiUty  to  its  horrors  and 
crimes.  When  a  notorious  robber,  seized  by 
Alexander,  asked  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
whether  he  was  not  a  greater  robber  than 
himself,  the  spirit  of  the  hero  repelled  the 
tide  with  indignation.  And  why  so?  Had 
he  not,  without  provocation  and  cause,  spoiled 
cities  and  realms,  whilst  the  robber  had  only 
plundered  individuals  and  single  dwellings? 
Had  he  not  slaughtered  ten  thousand  inno- 
cent feUow-creatures  for  one  victim  who  had 
fallen  under  the  robber's  knife?  And  why, 
then,  did  the  arch-robber  disclaim  the  name, 
and  seriously  believe  that  he  could  not  justly 
be  confoimded  with  ruffians?  Because  he 
was  a  king,  the  head  of  a  state,  and  as  such 
authorized  to  make  war.  Here  was  the  shelter 
for  his  conscience  and  his  fame.  Had  the 
robber,  after  addressing  his  question  to 
Alexander,  turned  to  the  Macedonian  soldier, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Are  you  not,  too,  a  greater 
robber  than  I  ?  Have  not  your  hands  been 
busier  in  pillage?  Are  they  not  dyed  more 
deeply  in  innocent  blood?"  The  uncon- 
scious soklier,  like  his  master,  would  have 
repelled  the  title;  and  why?  **I  am  a  sub- 
ject," he  would  have  replied,  "and  txxmd  to 
obey  my  sovereign ;  and,  in  fulfilling  a  duty, 
I  cannot  be  savk  to  the  level  ol  the  most 
hated  criminaL"  Thns  king  and  sul^ject  take 
refuge  in  the  right  <rf  war  which  inheres  in 
soverdgnty,  and  thus  the  most  terrible  crimes 
are  perpetrated  with  little  reproach. 

I  need  not  tdl  you  that  there  are  Christians 
who,  to  strip  war  of  this  pretext  or  extenua- 
tion, deny  that  this  right  exists ;  who  teach 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  wrested  the  sword  from 
the  magistrate  as  truly  as  from  the  private 
man.  On  this  point  I  shall  not  now  enter. 
I  t)elicve  that  more  good  may  be  done  in  the 
present  instance  by  allowing  to  government 
the  right  of  war.  I  still  maintain  that  most 
wars  bring  the  guilt  of  murder  on  the  govern- 
ment by  whom  they  are  dedared,  and  on  the 
soldier  Ir^  whom  they  are  carried  on,  so  that 
our  sensibitity  ought  in  no  degree  to  be  im- 
paired by  the  supposed  legitimacy  of  national 
nostihties. 

I  will  allow  that  government  has  the  right 
of  war.  But  a  right  has  bounds,  and  when 
these  axe  transgr^sed  bv  us,  it  ceases  to 
exist ;  and  we  are  as  culpable  as  if  it  had 
never  existed.  The  private  citizen,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  has  the  right  of 
taking  lilb  in  self-defence ;  but  if,  tmder  plea 
of  this  right,  he  should  take  life  without 
cause,  he  would  not  stand  absolved  of 
murder.  In  like  maimer,  though  government 
be  authorized  to  make  war  in  selMefence,  it 
still  contracts  the  guUt  of  murder  if  it  pt<y 
claim  war  from  policy,  amt>itioQ.  or  revenga 


By  the  Constitution  erf  this  country,  various 
rights  are  conferred  on  Congress  for  the 
public  good ;  and  should  they  extend  these 
rights  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
national  charter,  for  pnirposes  of  cruelty, 
rapacity,  and  arbitrary  power,  they  would  be 
as  treacherous,  as  criminal,  as  if  they  bad 
laid  claim  tounconceded  rights.  Now.  stricter 
bounds  are  set  to  the  right  of  war  than  those 
which  the  Constitution  nas  prescribed  to  the 
rulers.  A  higher  authority  than  man's  de- 
fines this  terrible  prerogative.  Woe  \  woe  to 
him  who  impatiently,  selfishly  spurns  the 
restraints  of  God.  ana  who  winks  out  of  sight 
the  crime  of  sending  forth  the  sword  to  de- 
stroy, because  as  a  sovereign  he  has  the  right 
of  war. 

From  its  very  nature,  this  right  should  be 
exercised  above  all  others  anxiously,  delibe- 
rately, fearfully.  It  is  the  right  of  passing 
sentence  of  death  on  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  If  any  action  on  earth  ought  to 
be  performed  with  trembling,  with  deep  pros- 
tration before  God.  with  the  most  solemn 
inquisition  into  motives,  with  the  roost  reverent 
consultation  of  conscience,  it  is  a  dedaratkn 
of  war.  This  stands  alone  among  acts  of 
legislation.  It  has  no  parallel.  These  few 
words,  "Let  war  be,"  have  the  power  of 
desolation  which  belongs  to  earthqt£akes  and 
lightnings ;  they  mav  stain  the  remotest  seas 
with  blood ;  may  wake  the  echoes  of  another 
hemisphere  with  the  thimders  of  artillery; 
may  carry  anguish  into  a  thousand  human 
abodes.  No  scheme  of  aggrandizement,  no 
doubtful  claims,  no  uncertain  fears,  no  anxiety 
to  establish  a  balance  of  power,  will  justify 
this  act.  It  can  find  no  justification  but  in 
plain,  stem  necessity,  in  unquestionat^  jus- 
tice, in  persevering  wrongs,  which  all  otba: 
and  long-tried  means  have  failed  to  avert. 
Terrible  is  the  responsibiUty,  beyond  that  of 
all  others,  which  rails  on  bizn  who  involves 
nations  in  war.  He  has  no  exc\»e  for  rash- 
ness, passion,  or  private  ends.  He  ought  at 
such  a  moment  to  forget,  to  annihilate  himsetf. 
The  spirit  of  God  and  justice  should  alone 
speak  and  act  through  him.  To  commit  this 
act  rashly,  passionately,  selfishly,  is  to  bring 
on  himself  the  damnation  of  a  thousand 
murders.  An  act  of  legislation,  commaudil^ 
fifty  thousand  men  to  ht  assembled  on  yonder 
common,  there  to  be  shot,  stabbed,  tran^^cd 
under  horses'  feet  until  their  shrieks  «&d 
agonies  should  end  in  death,  would  thrill  us 
with  horror ;  and  such  an  act  is  a  <fedanttioft 
of  war;  and  a  govenmient  which  caa  petfutio 
it,  without  the  most  solemn  sense  of  respoi^ 
sibility  and  the  clearest  admonitions  of  dt^ 
deserves,  in  expiation  of  its  crime,  to  endDfe 
the  whole  amount  of  torture  which  it  f 
flicted  on  its  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  said  a  declaration  of  w  1 
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alone.    There  is  one  act  which  approaches  it,    citizen  bound  to  fight  at  the  call  of  his  govem- 
and  which  indeed  Is  the  very  precedent  on   ment  ?   Docs  not  his  commission  absolve  him 
waich  it  is  founded.     I  refer  to  the  signing  of  from  the  charge  of  murder  or  enormous  crime  ? 
R  deatli-warrant  by  a  chief  magistrate.     In    Is  not  obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  the 
this  case,  how  anxious  is  society  that  the    very  foundation  on  which  society  tests  ?"     I 
guilty  only  should  suffer!    The  offender  is   answer,  *'Has  the  duty  of  obeying  govern- 
first  tried  bv  his  peers,  and  allowed  the  bene-   ment  no  bounds  ?    Is  the  human  sovereign  a 
fit  of  skliaa  counsel.   The  laws  are  expounded   God?     Is  his  sovereignty  absolute?     If  he 
and  the  evidence  weighed  by  learned  and   command  you  to  slay  a  parent,  must  you 
upright  judges;   and  when,  after  these  pro-   obey?    If  he  forbid  you  to  worship  God, 
tections  of  innocence,  the  unhappy  man  is   must  you  obey?    Have  you  no  right  to  judge 
convicted,  he  is  still  allowed  to  appeal  for   his  acts  ?    Have  you  no  self-direction  ?     Is 
mercy  to  the  highest  authority  of  the  State,    there  no  unchangeable  right  which  the  ruler 
and  to  enforce  his  own  cry  by  solicitations  of  cannot  touch  ?    Is  there  no  higher  standard 
friends  and  the  people ;  and  when  all  means   than  human  law?"    These  questions  answer 
of  averting  his  doom  fail,  religion,  through   themselves.     A  declaration  of  war   cannot 
her  ministers,  enters  his  cell,  to  do  what  yet    sanction  wrong,  or  turn  murder  into  a  virtu- 
caa  be  done  for  human  nature  in  its  most   ous  deed.    Undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule, 
fallen,  miserable  state.    Society  does  not  cast   the  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the  authorities 
trom  its  bosom  its  most  unworthv  member   under  which    he   lives.     No   difference   of 
without    relucUnce,  without   grief,   without   opinion  as  to  the  mere  expediency  of  mca- 
fcar  of  doing  wrong,  without  care  for  his   sures  will  warrant  opposition.     Even  in  cases 
happiness.     But  wars,  by  which  thousands  of  of  doubtfiil  right  he  may  submit  his  judgment 
the  unoffending  and  worthiest   perish,   are   to  the  law.     But  when  called  to  do  what  his 
continually  proclaimed  by  rulers,  in  madness,    conscience  clearly  pronounces  wrong,  he  must 
through  ambition,   through  infernal  policy,    not  waver.     No  outward  law  is  so  sacred  as 
from  motives  which  should  rank  them  with    the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  breast.     He 
the  captains  of  pirate-ships,   or  leaders  of  cannot  devolve  on  rulers  an  act  so  solemn 
banditti.  as  the  destruction  of  fellow-beings  convicted 

It  is  time  that  the  right  of  war  should  not  of  no  offence.  For  no  act  will  more  solemn 
shield  governments  from  the  infamy  due  to  inquisition  be  made  at  the  bar  of  God. 
hostilities,  to  which  selfish,  wicked  passions  '  I  maintam  that  the  citizen,  before  fighting, 
give  birth.  Let  rulers  learn  that,  for  this  fa  bound  to  inquu^  into  the  justice  of  the 
right,  they  are  held  to  a  fearful  responsibility,  cause  which  he  is  called  to  maintain  with 
Let  a  war,  not  founded  in  plain  justice  and  blood,  and  bound  to  withhold  his  hand  if  his 
necessity,  never  be  named  but  as  Murder,  conscience  condemn  the  cause.  On  this  point 
Let  the  Christian  give  articulate  voice  to  the  he  is  able  to  judge.  No  political  question, 
blood  that  cries  from  the  earth  against  rulers  indeed,  can  be  determined  so  easily  as  this 
by  whom  it  has  been  criminally  shed.  Let  of  war.  War  can  be  justified  only  by  plain, 
no  soft  terms  be  used.  On  this  subject  a  new  palpable  necessity ;  byunquestionable  wrongs, 
moral  sense  and  a  new  language  are  needed  which,  as  patient  trial  has  proved,  can  in  no 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  and  Christian  other  way  be  redressed ;  by  the  obstinate, 
world;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  truth  shall  persevering  invasion  of  solemn  and  unques- 
find  a  tongue,  war  will  cease.  tionable  rights.    The  justice  of  war  is  not  a 

But  the  right  of  war,  which  is  said  to  be-  mystery  for  cabinets  to  solve.  It  is  not  a 
long  to  sovereignty,  not  only  keeps  out  of  state-secret  which  he  must  take  on  trust.  It 
sight  the  enormous  guilt  of  rulers  in  almost  lies  within  otir  reach.  We  arc  bound  to 
aU  national  conflicts.     It  also  hides  or  ex-   examine  it. 

fenuates  the  frequent  guilt  of  subjects  in  We  are  especially  bound  to  this  examina- 
taking  part  in  the  hostilities  which  their  tion,  because  there  is  always  a  presumption 
rulers   declare.     In  this  way,  much  of  the   against  the  justice  of  war ;  always  reason  to 

erevalcnt  insensibility  to  the  evils  of  war  is  fear  that  it  is  condemned  bv  impartial  con- 
iduced,  and  perhaps  on  no  point  is  light  science  and  God.  This  solemn  truth  has 
more  needed.  The  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  peculiar  claims  on  attention.  It  takes  away 
armies  impress  us  little,  because  we  look  on  the  plea  that  we  may  innocently  fight,  be- 
tbem  as  doing  a  work  of  duty.  The  subject  cause  our  rulers  have  decreed  war.  It  strips 
or  citizen,  as  we  think,  is  bound  to  obev  his  off  the  most  specious  disguise  from  the  hor- 
rulers.  In  his  worst  deeds  as  a  soU  ter  ne  is  rors  and  crimes  of  nations!  hostilities.  If  hos- 
discharghig  his  obligations  to  the  State ;  and  tilities  were,  as  a  general  rule,  necessary  and 
thus  murder  and  pillage,  covered  with  a  cloak  just,  if  an  unjust  war  were  a  solitary  excep- 
of  duty,  excite  no  deep,  unaffected  rcproba-  tion,  then  the  citizen  might  extenuate  his 
tion  and  horror.  Share  hi  the  atrocities  of  military  life,   bv 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  "And  is  not  the   urging  his  obligation  to  the  state.    But  u 
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there  is  always  reason  to  apprehend  the  exis- 
tence of  wrong  on  the  part  of  rulers,  then 
he  is  bound  to  pause  and  ponder  well  his 
path.  Then  he  advances  at  his  peril,  and 
must  answer  for  the  crimes  of  the  unjust, 
uimeoessaiy  wars  in  which  he  shares. 

The  presumption  is  always  against  the  jus- 
tice and  necessity  of  war.  Thb  we  learn  from 
the  spirit  of  all  rulers  and  nations  towards 
foreign  states.  It  is  partial,  unjust  Indivi- 
duals may  be  disinterested;  but  nations  have 
no  feeling  of  the  tie  of  brotherhood  to  their 
race.  A  base  selfishness  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  affidrs  of  nations  are  commonly 
conducted.  A  statesman  is  expected  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weaknesses  and  wants  of 
other  countries.  How  loose  a  morality 
governs  the  intercourse  of  states  1  What 
falsdioods  and  intrigues  are  licensed  diplo- 
macy! What  nation  regards  another  with 
true  friendship?  What  nation  makes  sacri- 
fices to  another's  good  7  What  nation  is  as 
anxious  to  perform  its  duties  as  to  assert  its 
rights  ?  What  nation  chooses  to  suffer  wrong 
rather  than  to  inflict  it?  What  nation  lays 
down  the  everlasting  law  of  right,  casts  itself 
fearlessly  on  its  principles,  and  chooses  to  be 
poor  or  to  perisn  rather  than  to  do  wrong  ? 
Can  communities  so  selfish,  so  unfriendly,  so 
unprincipled,  so  unjust,  be  expected  to  wage 
righteous  wars?  Especially  if  with  this  selfish- 
ness ore  joined  national  prejudices,  antipa- 
thies, and  exasperated  passions,  what  else  can 
be  expected  in  the  public  policy  but  inhu- 
manity and  crime?  An  individual,  we  know, 
cannot  be  trusted  in  his  own  cause,  to  measure 
his  own  claims,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs; 
and  the  civil  magistrate,  an  impartial  umpire, 
has  been  substituted  as  the  only  means  of 
justice.  But  nations  are  even  more  imfit  than 
individuals  to  judge  in  their  own  cause ;  more 
prone  to  push  their  rights  to  excess,  and  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  others;  because 
nations  are  crowds,  and  crowds  are  unawed 
by  opinion,  and  more  easily  inflamed  by  sym- 
pathy into  madness.  Is  there  not,  then,  always 
a  presumption  against  the  justice  of  war  ? 

This  presumption  is  increased,  when  we 
consider  the  false  notions  of  patriotism  and 
honour  which  prevail  in  nations.  Men  think 
it  a  virtuous  patriotism  to  throw  a  mantle,  as 
they  call  it,  over  their  country's  infirmites,  to 
wink  at  her  errors,  to  assert  her  most  doubt- 
ful rights,  to  look  jealously  and  angrily  on 
the  prosperity  of  rival  states  ;  and  they  place 
her  honour  not  in  unfaltering  adherence  to 
the  right,  but  in  a  fiery  spirit,  in  quick  re- 
sentment, in  martial  courage,  and  especially 
in  victory  ;  and  can  a  good  man  hold  nimseu 
bound  and  stand  prepared  to  engage  in  war 
at  the  dictate  of  such  a  state? 

The  citizen  or  subject,  you  say,  may  inno- 
cenUy  fight  at  the  caU  of'^his  rulers;  and  I 


ask.  who  are  his  rulers  ?  Perhaps  an  absolute 
sovereign,  looking  down  on  his  people  as 
another  race,  as  created  to  toil  for  hb  pleasure, 
to  fight  for  new  provinces,  to  bleed  for  his 
renown.  There  are,  indeed,  republican  govern- 
ments. But  were  not  the  republics  of  antiquity 
as  greedy  of  conquest,  as  prodigal  of  hiunaxi 
hfe,  as  steeled  against  the  cries  of  humanity; 
as  any  despots  who  ever  lived  ?  And  if  wc 
come  down  to  modem  republics,  are  th^r  to 
be  trusted  with  our  consciences?  What  docs 
the  Congress  of  these  United  States  repKj- 
sent  ?  Not  so  much  the  virtue  of  the  cotmtrf 
as  a  vicious  principle,  the  spirit  of  party.  U 
acts  not  so  much  for  the  people  as  for  parties; 
and  are  parties  upright?  ^xt.  parties  merci- 
ful ?  Are  the  wars,  to  which  party  commits  a 
country,  generally  just  ? 

Unhappily,  public  men  under  all  govern- 
ments are  of  all  moral  guides  the  most  unsafe, 
the  last  for  a  Christian  to  follow.  Public 
life  is  thought  to  absolve  men  from  the  strict 
obligations  of  truth  and  justice.  To  wrong 
an  adverse  party  or  another  country,  vi  not 
reprobated  as  are  wrongs  in  private  life. 
Thus  duty  is  dethroned;  thus  the  majesty 
of  virtue  insulted  in  the  administration  of 
nations.  Public  men  are  expected  to  think 
more  of  their  own  elevation  than  of  their 
country.  Is  the  city  of  Washington  the 
most  virtuous  spot  in  this  republic?  Is  it  the 
school  of  incorruptible  men?  The  hall  of 
Congress,  disgrac^  by  so  many  brawls, 
swayed  by  local  interest  and  party  intrigues, 
in  which  the  right  of  petition  is  trodden 
under  foot,  is  this  the  oracle  from  which  the 
responses  of  justice  come  fc»th?  Public 
bodies  want  conscience.  Men  acting  in 
masses  shift  off  responsibility  on  one  ancSher. 
Multitudes  never  blush.  If  these  things  be 
true,  then  I  maintain  that  the  Christian  has 
not  a  right  to  take  part  in  war  blindly,  con- 
fidingly, at  the  call  of  his  rulers.  To  sl^ 
the  blood  of  fellow-creatures  is  too  solemn  a 
work  to  be  engaged  in  lightlv.  Let  him  not 
put  himself,  a  tool,  into  wicked  hands.  Let 
him  not  meet  on  the  field  his  brother  XDan, 
his  brother  Christian,  in  a  cause  on  which 
Heaven  frowns.  Let  him  bear  witness  a^nst 
unholv  wars,  as  his  country's  greatest  crimes. 
If  called  to  take  part  in  them,  let  him  delibe- 
rately refuse.  If  martial  law  seixe  on  him, 
let  him  submit  If  hurried  to  prison,  let  him 
submit.  If  tonight  thence  to  be  shot.  Set 
him  submit.  There  must  be  martyrs  to  peace 
as  truly  as  to  other  principles  of  our  rs^oti. 
The  first  Christians  chose  to  die  rather  than 
bbey  the  laws  of  the  state  which  commftnded 
them  to  renounce  their  Lord.  "  Death  raUMt 
than  crime; "  such  is  the  good  roan's  watdH 
word,  such  the  Christian's  vow.  Let  binrte 
faith^  unto  death. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  objected,  fhst  tf «oe 
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law  of  tlie  state  may  in  any  way  be  resisted, 
then  all  maybe,  and  so  government  must  fall. 
ITiis  is  precisely  the  argument  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  worst 
tyrannies  rests.  The  absolutist  says,  "  If  one 
government  may  be  overturned,  none  can 
stand.  Your  right  of  revolution  is  nothing 
but  the  right  of  anarchy,  of  universal  mis- 
rule." The  reply  is  in  both  instances  the 
same.  Extreme  cases  speak  for  themselves. 
We  must  put  confidence  in  the  common 
sense  of  men,  and  suppose  them  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  reasonable  laws  and 
those  which  require  them  to  commit  manifest 
crimes.  The  objection  which  we  are  con- 
sidering rests  on  the  supposition  that  a  decla- 
ration of  war  is  a  common  act  of  le^^islation, 
bearing  no  strong  marks  of  distinction  from 
other  laws,  and  consequently  to  be  obeyed 
as  implicitly  as  all.  But  it  is  broadly  dis- 
tinguished. A  declaration  of  war  sends  us 
forth  to  destroy  our  fellow-creatures,  to  carry 
fire,  sword,  famine,  bereavement,  want,  and 
woe  into  the  fields  and  habitations  of  oiir 
brethren ;  whilst  Christianity,  conscience,  and 
all  the  pure  affections  of  our  nature  call  us  to 
love  our  brethren,  and  to  die,  if  need  be.  for 
their  good.  And  from  whence  comes  this 
declaration  of  war?  From  men  who  would 
rather  die  than  engage  in  unjust  or  unneces- 
sary conflict?  Too  probably  from  men  to 
whom  Christianity  is  a  name,  whose  highest 
law  is  honour,  who  are  used  to  avenge  their 
private  wrongs  and  defend  their  reputations 
by  shedding  blood,  and  who.  in  public  as  in 
private  life,  defy  the  laws  of  God.  Who- 
ever, at  such  men's  dictation,  engages  in  war 
without  solemnly  consulting  conscience  and 
inquiring  into  the  justice  of  the  cause,  con- 
tracts great  guilt;  nor  can  the  "right  of 
war,"  which  such  men  claim  as  rulers,  ab- 
solve him  from  the  crimes  and  woes  of  the 
conflict  in  which  be  shares. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  second  cause  of 
the  prevalent  hasensibilitj  to  war,  namely, 
the  common  vague  belief  that,  as  the  right 
of  war  inheres  in  government,  therefore  mur- 
der and  pillage  in  national  conflicts  change 
their  nature,  or  are  broadly  distinguished 
from  the  like  crimes  in  common  hfe.  This 
topic  has  been  so  extended  that  I  must  pass 
over  many  which  remain,  and  can  take  but  a 
gkmce  at  one  or  two  which  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  overkxdced.  I  observe,  then,  thirdly, 
that  men's  sensibility  to  the  evil  of  war  has 
been  very  much  bltmted  by  the  deceptive 
show,  the  costume,  the  splendour  in  which 
war  is  arrayed.  Its  horrors  are  hidden  under 
its  dazxling  dress.  To  the  multitude,  the 
senses  are  more  convincing  reasoners  than 
the  consdenoe.  In  youth — the  period  which 
so  often  recdves  impressions  for  life— we  can- 
not detect,  in  the  heart-stirring  fife  and  drum, 


the  true  music  of  war— the  shriek  of  the 
newly  wounded  or  the  feunt  moon  of  the 
dying.  Arms  glittering  in  the  sunbeam  do 
not  remind  us  of  bayonets  dripping  with 
blood.  To  one  who  reflects,  there  is  some- 
thing very  shocking  in  these  decorations  of 
war.  If  men  must  fight,  let  them  wear  the 
badges  which  become  their  craft.  It  would 
shodc  us  to  see  a  hangman  dressed  out  in 
scarf  and  epaulette,  and  marching  with  merry 
music  to  the  place  of  punishment  The 
soldier  has  a  sadder  work  than  the  hangman. 
His  oflice  is  not  to  despatch  occasionally  a  ' 
single  criminal ;  he  goes  to  the  slaughter  of 
thousands  as  free  from  crime  as  himself. 
The  sword  is  worn  as  an  ornament ;  and  yet 
its  use  is  to  pierce  the  heait  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  As  well  might  the  butcher  parade 
before  us  his  knife,  or  the  executioner  his 
axe  or  halter.  Allow  war  to  be  necessary, 
still  it  is  a  horrible  necessity,  a  work  to  fill  a 
good  man  with  anguish  of  spirit.  Shall  it  be 
turned  into  an  occasion  of  pomp  and  merri- 
ment? To  dash  out  men's  brains,  to  stab 
them  to  the  heart,  to  cover  the  body  with 
gashes,  to  lop  off  the  limbs,  to  crush  men 
under  the  hoof  of  the  war-horse,  to  destroy 
husbands  and  fathers,  to  make  widows  and 
orphans,  all  this  may  be  necessary ;  but  to 
attire  men  for  this  work  with  fuitastic  tra]> 
pings.  to  surround  this  fearful  occupation 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  gaiety  and 
pomp,  seems  as  barbarous  as  it  would  be 
to  deck  a  gallows,  or  to  mnke  a  stage  for 
dancing  beneath  the  scaffold.  I  conceive 
that  the  military  dress  was  not  open  to  as 
much  reproach  m  former  times  as  now.  It 
was  then  less  dazzhng,  and  acted  less  on  the 
imagination,  because  it  formed  less  an  excep- 
tion to  the  habits  of  the  times.  The  dr^ 
of  Europe,  not  many  centimes  ago.  was 
fashioned  very  much  after  what  may  be  called 
the  harlequin  style.  That  is,  it  affected 
strong  colours  and  strong  contrasts.  This 
taste  belongs  to  rude  ages,  and  has  passed 
away  very  much  with  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. The  military  dress  alone  has  escaped 
the  reform.  The  military  man  is  the  only 
harlequin  left  us  from  ancient  times.  It  is 
time  that  his  dazzling  finery  were  gone,  that  it 
no  longer  corrupted  the  young,  that  it  no 
longer  threw  a  pernicious  glare  over  his  terri- 
ble vocation. 

I  close  with  assigning  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  pre- 
valent insensibility  to  war.  It  is  our  blind- 
ness to  the  dignity  and  claims  of  human 
nature.  We  know  not  the  worth  of  a  man. 
We  know  not  who  the  victims  are  on  whom 
war  plants  its  foot,  whom  the  conqueror  leaves 
to  the  vulture  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  carries 
captive  to  grace  his  triumph.  Oh !  did  we 
know  what  men  are,  did  we  see  in  them  tl.o 
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qjiiitual,  immortal  children  of  God,  what  a 
voice  should  we  lilt  a|:ainst  war  t  How  in- 
dignantly, how  torrownilly  should  we  invoke 
Heaven  and  earth  to  right  our  inuslted,  in- 
jured brethren  1 

I  dose  with  asking,  **  Must  the  sword 
devour  for  ever?"  Must  force,  fear,  pain, 
always  rule  the  world?  Is  the  kingdom  of 
Qod,  the  reign  of  truth,  duty,  and  love  never 
to  prevail?  Must  the  sacred  name  of  brethren 
be  only  a  name  among  men?  Must  the 
divinity  in  man's  nature  never  be  recognized 
with  veneration?  Is  the  earth  always  to 
steam  with  human  blood  shed  by  man's 
hands,  and  to  eoho  with  groans  wrung  from 
hearts  which  violence  has  pierced  ?  Can  you 
and  I,  my  friends,  do  nothing-^nothing  to 
impress  a  different  character  on  the  future 
history  of  our  race?  You  say  we  are  weak ; 
and  why  weak?  It  is  from  inward  defect, 
not  from  outward  necessity.  We  are  in- 
efficient abroad,  because  faint  within— faint 
in  love,  and  trust,  and  holy  resolution.  In- 
ward power  always  comes  forth,  and  works 
without.  Noah  Worcester,  enfeebled  in 
body,  was  not  weak.  Qeoige  Fox.  poor  and 
uneducated,  was  not  weak.  They  had  Ught 
and  life  within,  and  therefore  were  strong 
abroad.  Their  spirits  were  stirred  by  Christ's 
truth  and  spirit ;  and,  so  moved,  they  spoke 
and  were  heard.    We  are  dead,  and  there* 


fore  cannot  act.  Perhaps  we  speak  against 
war;  but  if  we  speak  from  tradition,  if  we 
echo  what  we  hear,  if  peace  be  a  cant  on  our 
lips,  our  words  are  unmeaning  air.  Our  own 
souls  must  bleed  when  our  brethren  are 
slaughtned.  We  must  feel  the  infinite 
wrong  done  to  man  by  the  brute  force  which 
treads  him  in  the  dust  We  must  see  in  the 
authors  of  unjust,  selfish,  ambitious,  revenge- 
ful wars,  monsten  in  human  fonn,  incarna- 
tions of  the  dread  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Under  the  inspiraUon  of  such  feelinss,  we 
shall  speak,  even  the  humblest  of  us,  with 
somethmg  of  prophetic  force.  This  is  the 
power  which  is  to  strike  awe  into  the  coun- 
sellors and  perpetrators  of  now  licensed 
murder ;  which  is  to  witha  the  laurelled 
brow  oi  now  worshipped  heroes.  Deep 
moral  convictions,  unfeigned  reverence  and 
fervent  kive  for  man,  and  living  faith  in 
Christ,  are  mightier  than  armies;  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  the 
strongholds  of  oppression  and  war.  Go 
forth,  then,  friends  of  mankind,  peaceful 
soldiers  of  Christ  1  and  in  vour  various  rela- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  in  priYate  life, 
and,  if  it  may  be,  in  more  pubUc  sphnes, 
give  faithful  utterance  to  the  principles  of 
universal  justice  and  love,  give  utterance  to 
your  deep,  solemn,  jneooncilable  hatred  of 
the  spirit  of  war* 


DUTIES  OF  THE  CITIZEN  IN  TIMES  OF  TRIAL 
OR  DANGER. 


Bxtrtuts  from  Swrmons  preached  om  Days  of 
HumiliaHon  and  Prayer,  afpointea  in 
eonseptetue  of  the  Declaratum  of  War 
against  Great  Britain, 

In  all  eircumstances,  at  all  thnes,  war  is  to 
be  deprecated.  The  evil  passions  whic^  it 
excites,  its  ravages,  its  bloody  conflicts,  the 
distress  and  terror  which  it  carries  into  do- 
mestic life,  the  tears  which  it  draws  from  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  all  render  war  a  tre- 
mendous scourge. 

There  are  indeed  conditions  in  which  war  is 
justifiable,  is  necessary.  It  may  be  the  last 
and  only  method  of  repelling  lawless  ambition* 
and  of  defending  invaded  liberty  and  essential 
rights.  It  may  be  the  method  which  God's 
providence  points  out  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  success.  In  these  cases  we  must  not  shrink 
from  war;  though  even  in  these  we  shoiild 
deepiv  lament  the  necessity  of  shedding  human 
blooa.  In  such  wars  oiur  country  claims  and 
deserves  our  prayers,  our  cheerful  serriceSk 


the  sacrifice  of  wealth  and  even  of  life.  In 
such  wars  we  have  one  consolation,  when  our 
friends  fall  on  the  fiekl  of  battle ;  we  know 
that  they  have  fallen  in  a  just  oause.  Such 
conflicts,  adlich  our  hearts  and  oonsdcnoes 
approve,  are  suited  to  call  forth  generous 
sentiments,  to  breathe  patriotism  and  forti- 
tude through  a  community.  Could  I  view  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  this  Ug^t, 
with  what  different  fadings,  my  friends,  shookl 
I  address  you  1  We  might  then  look  vip  to 
God  and  commit  to  Him  our  country  with  a 
holy  confidence.  But,  in  our  present  state, 
what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  I  would,  but  I  can- 
not, address  you  in  the  language  6i  enconraye- 
ment  We  are  precipitated  into  a  war,  which, 
I. think,  cannot  be  justified,  and  a  war  which 
promises  not  a  benefit,  that  I  can  disooici; 
to  this  countiy  or  to  the  world. 

A  solemn  question  now  ofien  itsdi.  Ukat 
conduct  belongs  to  a  good  dtian  in  oar  pre- 
sent trying  condition  ?  Tothiisatilealtttitt 
your  serious  attendoo. 
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Oar  condition  induces  me  to  begin  with  enough  to  crush  at  a  blow  every  symptom  of 

urging  on  you  the  important  duty  of  cherish-  opposition. 

ing  respect  for  civil  gorerament,  and  a  spirit  These  general  remarks  on  the  duty  of  sub- 
of  obedience  to  the  laws.  I  am  sensible  that  mission  are  by  no  means  designed  to  teach 
many  whom  I  address  consider  themsehres  as  that  rulers  are  never  to  be  opposed.  Because 
called  to  oppose  the  measures  of  our  present  I  wish  to  guard  you  against  that  turbulent 
rulers.  Let  this  opposition  breathe  nothing  and  discontented  spirit,  which  precipitates 
of  insubordination,  impatience  of  authority,  free  communities  into  an  anuchy,  and  thus 
or  love  of  change.  It  becomes  you  to  se-  prepares  them  for  chains,  3rou  will  not  con- 
member  that  gpvemment  is  a  divine  institu-  sider  me  as  asserting  that  all  opposition  to 
tion,  essential  to  the  improvement  of  our  government,  whatever  be  the  occasion,  or 
nature,  the  spring  of  industry  and  enterprise,  whatever  the  form,  is  to  be  branded  as  a 
the  shield  01  property  and  life,  the  refuge  of  crime.  The  dtisen  has  rights  as  well  as 
the  weak  and  oppressed.  It  is  to  the  security  duties.  Government  is  instituted  for  one  and 
which  laws  afford  that  we  owe  the  successful  a  single  end— the  benefit  of  the  governed,  the 
application  of  human  powers.  Government,  protection,  peace,  and  welfare  of  society; 
though  often  perverted  by  ambition  and  other  and  when  it  is  perverted  to  other  objects,  to 
selfish  passions,  still  holds  a  distinguished  purposes  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  party  spirit, 
rank  among  those  influences  by  which  man  we  are  authorised  and  even  bound  to  make 
has  been  rescued  from  barbarism,  and  con-  such  opposition  as  is  suited  to  restore  it  to  its 
ducted  through  the  ruder  stages  of  society  to  poper  end,  to  render  it  as  pure  as  the  imper- 
the  habits  of  order,  the  diversified  employ-  lection  of  our  nature  and  state  will  admit, 
mcnts  and  dependencies,  the  refined  and  The  Scriptures  have  sometimes  been  thought 
softened  manners,  the  intellectual,  moral,  to  enjoin  an  unqualified,  unlimited  subjection 
and  religious  improvements  of  the  age  ht  to  the  "  higher  poweis  T  but  in  the  passages 
which  we  live,  we  are  bound  to  respect  which  seem  so  to  teach,  it  is  supposed  that 
government,  as  the  great  security  for  social  these  powers  are  "  ministers  01^  God  for 
happiness;  and  we  should  carefully  cherish  good,  are  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  an 
that  habit  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  without  encouragement  to  those  that  do  welL  When 
which  the  ends  of  government  cannot  be  a  government  wants  this  character,  when  it 
accomplished.  All  wanton  opposition  to  the  becomes  an  engine  of  oppression,  the  Scrip- 
oonstituted  authorities ;  all  censures  of  rulers,  tures  enjoin  subjection  no  longer.  Expediency 
originating  in  a  factious,  aspiring,  or  envious  may  make  it  our  duty  to  obey,  but  the  govem- 
spirit ;  all  unwillingness  to  submit  to  laws  ment  has  lost  its  rights;  it  can  no  longer  urgte 
which  are  directed  to  the  welfare  of  the  com-  its  claims  as  an  ordinance  of  God. 
munity,  should  be  rebuked  and  repressed  by  There  have,  indeed,  been  times  when  sove- 
the  frown  of  public  indignation.  reigns  have  demanded  subjection  as  an  in- 

It  is  impoKible  that  all  the  regulations  of  alienable  right,  and  when  the  superstition  of 
the  wisest  government  should  equally  benefit  subjects  has  surrounded  them  with  a  mvste- 
every  individual ;  and  sometimes  the  general  rious  sanctity,  with  a  majesty  approaching 
ffood  will  demand  arrangements  which  will  the  divine.  But  these  diays  have  passed, 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  particular  mem-  Under  the  robe  of  office  we.  my  hearers, 
bers  or  classes  of  the  nation.  In  such  circum-  have  learned  to  see  a  man  like  ourselves, 
stances,  the  individual  is  bound  to  regard  the  There  is  no  such  sacredness  in  rulers  as  for- 
inconveniences  under  which  he  suffers  as  in-*  bids  scrutiny  into  their  motives,  or  condem- 
separable  from  a  social,  connected  state,  as  nation  of  their  measures.  In  leaving  the 
the  result  of  the  condition  which  God  has  conunon  walks  of  life,  they  leave  none  of  their 
appointed,  and  not  as  the  fault  of  his  rulers  j  imperfections  behind  them.  Power  has  even 
and  he  should  cheerfuIlT  sixbmit,  recollecting  a  tendency  to  corrupt,  to  feed  an  irregular 
how  much  more  he  receives  from  the  commu-  ambition,  to  harden  the  heart  against  the  , 
nity  than  he  is  called  to  resign  to  it.  Dis-  claims  and  sufferings  of  mankind.  Rulers 
afifection  towards  a  government  which  is  are  not  to  be  viewed  with  a  malignant  jealousy; 
administered  with  a  view  to  the  general  wel-  but  they  ought  to  be  inspected  with  a  watch- 
fere,  is  a  great  crime ;  and  such  opposition,  ftil,  tmdazzled  eve.  Their  \'irtues  and  services 
even  to  a  bad  government,  as  springs  from  are  to  be  rewaraedwith  generous  praise:  and 
smd  spreads  a  restless  temper,  an  imwilling-  their  crimes,  and  arts,  and  usurpations,  should 
ness  to  yield  to  wholesome  and  necessary  be  exposed  with  a  fearless  sincerity  to  the  m^ 
restraint,  deserves  no  better  name.  In  pro-  dignation  of  an  injured  people.  We  are  not 
portion  as  a  people  want  a  conscientious  to  be  factious,  and  neither  are  we  to  be  ser- 
regard  to  the  laws,  and  are  prepared  to  evade  vile.  With  a  smcere  disposition  to  obey, 
them  by  fraud,  or  to  arrest  their  operation  by  should  be  imited  a  firm  purpose  not  to  be 
▼iolence,— in  that  proportion  they  need  and  oppressed. 

deserve    an    arbitrary  government,    strong  So  ftur  is  an  existing  government  from 
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beinif  dothed  with  an  inTiolable  sanctity, 
that  the  citixen.  in  particukr  circumstances, 
acquires  the  right,  not  only  of  remonstrating, 
but  of  employing  force  for  its  destruction. 
This  right  accrues  to  him  when  a  govern- 
ment wantonly  disregards  the  ends  of  social 
union;  when  it  threatens  the  subversion  of 
nattoiud  Uberty  and  happiness ;  and  when  no 
relief  but  force  remains  to  the  suffering  com- 
munity. This,  however,  is  a  right  which 
cannot  be  exercised  with  too  much  delibera- 
tion. Subjects  should  very  slowly  yield  to 
the  conviction  that  rulers  have  that  settled 
hostihty  to  their  interests  which  authorizes 
violence.  They  must  not  indulge  a  spirit  of 
complaint,  and  sufier  their  passions  to  pro- 
nounce on  their  wrongs.  They  must  remem- 
ber that  the  best  government  will  partake  the 
imperfection  of  all  human  institutions,  and 
that  if  the  ends  of  the  social  compact  are  in 
any  tolerable  degree  accomplished,  they  will 
be  mad  indeed  to  haard  the  blessings  they 
possess  for  the  possibilitv  of  greater  good. 

Resistance  of  established  power  is  so  great 
an  evil,  civil  commotion  excites  such  destruc- 
tive passions,  the  result  is  so  tremendously 
uncertain,  that  every  milder  method  of  relief 
should  first  be  tried,  and  fairly  tried.  The 
last  dreadful  result  is  never  justifiable  until 
the  injured  members  of  the  community  are 
brought  to  despair  of  other  relief,  and  are  so 
lar  united  in  views  and  purposes  as  to  be 
authorized  in  the  hope  of  success.  Civil 
commotion  should  be  viewed  as  the  worst  of 
national  evils,  with  the  single  exception  of 
slavery.  I  know  that  this  country  has  passed 
through  one  civil  war  without  experiencing 
the  calamitous  consequences  of  which  I  have 
spokeiL  But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  was 
a  civil  war  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  The 
govenunent  which  we  shook  off  was  not 
seated  in  the  midst  of  us.  Our  struggle  was 
that  of  nation  with  nation,  rather  than  of 
fellow-citizens  with  one  another.  Our  man- 
ners and  habits  tended  to  give  a  considerate- 
ness  and  a  stability  to  the  public  mind,  which 
can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  future  struggle. 
And,  in  addition  to  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, we  were  favoured  by  Heaven  with  a 
leader  of  incorruptible  integrity,  of  unstained 
*  purity ;  a  patriot  who  asked  no  glory  but  that 
of  ddivering  his  country,  who  desired  to  reign 
only  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people, 
whose  disinterestedness  awed  and  repressed 
the  selfish  and  ambitious,  who  inspired  uni- 
versal confidence,  and  thus  was  a  centre  and 
bond  of  union  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
most  divided  and  distracted  periods  of  our 
country.  The  name  of  Washington  I  may 
pronoimce  with  reverence  even  in  the  temple 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  it  is  a  name  which 
revives  the  sinking  spirits  in  this  day  of  oiu: 
declining  gkwy.     From  a  revolution,  con- 


ducted by  such  a  man.  under  sach  dream- 
stances,  let  no  condusions  be  hastily  drawn 
on  the  subject  of  dvil  commotion. 

It  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  my  friends,  that 
we  live  under  a  constitution,  one  great  design 
of  which  is,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  force,  to  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  removing,  without  violence,  those 
rulers  from  whom  Uiey  suffer  or  apprehend  an 
invasion  of  rights.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  advantages  of  a  rraubhc  over  an  abso- 
lute government.  In  a  despotism,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  oppression  but  force.  The  subject 
caimot  influence  public  affairs  but  by  con- 
vulsing the  state.  With  us,  rulers  majr  be 
changed  without  the  horrors  of  a  revcdution. 
A  repubUcan  government  secures  to  its  sub- 
jects this  immense  privilege,  by  confirming  to 
them  two  most  important  rights.— the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  the  right  of  discussing  with 
freedom  the  conduct  of  ralefs.  The  value  of 
these  rights  in  affording  a  peaceful  noethod  of 
redressing  public  grievances,  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed, and  the  duty  of  maintaining  them, 
of  never  surrendering  them,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  Redgn  dtber  of  these,  and 
no  way  of  escape  from  oppression  will  be  left 
you  but  dvil  commotion. 

From  the  important  place  which  these 
rights  hold  in  a  republican  government,  yon 
should  consider  yourselves  bound  to  support 
every  dtizen  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  them, 
especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  wrest 
them  from  any  by  violent  means.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  particularly  your  duty  to 
guard  with  jealousy  the  right  of  expre^i^ 
with  freedom  your  honest  convictions  respect- 
ing the  measures  of  your  rulers.  Witnoat 
this,  the  right  of  election  is  not  worth  pos-^ 
sessing.  If  public  abuses  may  not  be  exposed, 
their  authors  will  never  be  driven  from  power. 
Freedom  of  opinion,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press,  is  our  most  valuable  privilege,  the  very 
soul  oi  republican  institutions,  the  safeguard 
of  all  other  rights.  We  may  learn  its  value 
if  we  reflect  that  there  is  nothing  which 
mants  so  much  dread.  They  anxiously 
fetter  the  press;  they  scatter  spies  throu^ 
sodety.  that  the  murmurs,  anguish,  and 
indignation  of  their  oppressed  subjects  may 
be  smothered  in  their  own  breasts;  that  no 
generous  sentiment  may  be  nourished  by 
sympathy  and  mutual  confidence.  Nothing 
awakens  and  improves  men  so  much  as  free 
communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings.. 
Nothing  can  give  to  public  sentiment  that 
correctness  which  is  essential  to  theprospenty 
of  a  Commonwealth,  but  the  free  cu€aIatio& 
of  truth  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  the  wise 
and  good.  If  such  men  abandon  the  right  id 
free  discussion;  if,  awed  Yij  threats^  ^HtBf 
suppress  their  convictions ;  if  rulers  Sdocadi 
in  silendng  every  voice  but  that  which  fcp*- 
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E roves  them ;  if  nothing  reaches  the  people 
ut  what  will  lend  support  to  men  in  power, 
—farewell  to  hberty.  The  form  of  a  free 
government  may  remain,  but  the  life,  the 
soul,  the  substance  is  fled. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  nothing  ought  to 
excite  greater  indignation  and  alarm  than  the 
attempts  which  have  lately  been  made  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press.  We  have 
lived  to  hear  the  strange  doctrine,  that  to 
expose  the  measures  of  rulers  is  treason; 
and  we  have  lived  to  see  this  doctrine  carried 
into  practice.  We  have  seen  a  savage  popu- 
lace excited  and  let  loose  on  men  whose 
crime  consisted  in  bearing  testimony  against 
the  present  war  ;  and  let  loose  not  merilv  to 
waste  their  property,  but  to  tear  them  from 
the  refuge  which  the  magistrate  had  afforded, 
and  to  shed  their  blood.  In  this,  and  in 
otber  events,  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a 
purpose  to  terrify  into  silence  those  who 
disapprove  the  calamitous  war  imder  which 
we  suffer ;  to  deprive  us  of  the  only  method 
which  is  left  of  obtaining  a  wiser  and  better 
government.  The  cry  has  been  that  war  is 
declared,  and  all  opposition  should  therefore 
be  hushed.  A  sentiment  more  unworthy  of 
a  free  country  can  hardly  be  propagated. 
If  this  doctrine  be  admitted,  rulers  have  only 
to  declare  war,  and  they  are  screened  at  once 
from  scrutiny.  At  the  very  time  when  they 
have  armies  at  command,  when  their  patron- 
age is  most  extended,  and  their  power  most 
fonnidable,  not  a  word  of  warning,  of  cen- 
sure, of  alarm  must  be  heard.  The  press, 
which  is  to  expose  inferior  abuses,  must  not 
utter  one  rebuke,  one  indignant  complaint, 
although  our  best  interests  and  most  valu- 
able rights  are  put  to  hazard  by  an 
unnecessary  war  !  Admit  this  doctrine, 
let  rulers  once  know  that,  by  placing  the 
country  in  a  state  of  war,  they  place  them- 
selves b^ond  the  only  power  they  dread—  the 
power  of  free  discussion — and  we  may  expect 
Mrar  without  end.  Our  peace  and  all  our 
interests  require  that  a  different  sentiment 
should  prevail.  We  should  teach  our  pre- 
sent and  all  future  rulers  that  there  is 
no  measure  for  which  they  must  render  so 
solemn  an  account  to  their  constituents  as  for 
a  declaration  of  war;  that  no  measure  will  be 
so  freely,  so  fully  discussed ;  and  that  no  ad- 
ministration can  succeed  in  persuading  this 
people  to  exhaust  their  treasure  and  blood  in 
supporting  war,  unless  it  be  palpably  neces- 
sary and  just.  In  war,  then,  as  in  peace, 
assert  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Cling  to  this  as  the  bulwark  of  all  your  rights 
and  privileges. 

But,  my  friends,  I  should  not  be  faithfid 
were  I  only  to  call  you  to  hold  fast  this  free- 
dom. I  would  still  more  earnestly  exhort  you 
sot  to  abuse  it.     Its  abuse  may  be  as  fatal 


to  otir  country  as  its  relinquishment.  If 
undirected,  unrestramed  by  principle,  the 
press,  instead  of  enlightening,  depraves  the 
pubhc  mind ;  and,  by  its  hcentiousness,  forges 
chains  for  itself  and  for  the  community,  "nie 
right  of  free  discussion  is  not  the  right  of 
uttering  what  we  please.  Let  nothing  be 
spc^en  or  written  but  truth.  The  influence 
of  the  press  is  exceedingly  diminished  by  its 
gross  and  frequent  misrepresentations.  Each 
party  listens  with  distrust  to  the  statements 
of  the  other;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  progress  of  truth  is  slow,  and  sometimes 
wholly  obstructed.  Whilst  we  encourage  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  let  us  unite  in  fix- 
ing the  brand  of  infiamy  on  falsehood  and 
slander,  wherever  they  originate,  whatever  be 
the  cause  they  are  designed  to  maintain. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  truth  be  told.  It 
should  be  told  for  a  good  end  ;  not  to  frritate, 
but  to  convince ;  not  to  inflame  the  bad  pas- 
sions, but  to  sway  the  judgment  and  to 
awaken  sentiments  of  patriotism.  Unhappily, 
^e  press  seems  now  to  be  chiefly  prized  as  an 
instrument  of  exasperation.  Those  who  have 
embraced  error  are  hardened  in  their  prin- 
ciples by  the  reproachful  epithets  heaped  on 
them  by  their  adversaries.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  political  discussion  is  to  be  conducted 
tamely,  that  no  sensibiUty  is  to  be  expressed, 
no  indignaUon  to  be  poured  forth  on  wick^ 
men  and  wicked  deeds.  But  this  I  mean, — 
that  we  shall  deliberately  inquire  whether 
indignation  be  deserved  before  we  express  it ; 
and  the  object  of  expressing  it  should  ever  be, 
not  to  infuse  ill-will,  rancour,  and  fury  into  the 
minds  of  men,  but  to  excite  an  enlightened 
and  conscientious  opposition  to  injurious 
measures. 

Every  good  man  must  mourn  that  so  much 
is  continually  published  among  us,  for  no 
other  apparent  end  than  to  gratify  the  male- 
volence of  one  party  by  wounding  the  feelings 
of  the  opposite.  The  consequence  is,  that  an 
alarming  degree  of  irritation  exists  in  our 
country.  Fellow-citizens  bum  with  mutual 
hatred,  and  some  are  evidently  ripe  for  out- 
rage and  violence.  In  this  feverish  state  of 
the  pubUc  mind,  we  are  not  to  relinquish  free 
discussion,  but  every  man  should  feel  the 
duty  of  speaking  and  writing  with  delibera- 
tion. It  is  the  time  to  be  firm  without  pas- 
sion. No  menace  should  be  employed  to 
provoke  opponents,  no  defiance  burled,  no 
language  used  which  will,  in  any  measure, 
justify  the  ferocious  in  app^ling  to  force. 

The  sum  of  my  remarks  is  this.  It  is  your 
duty  to  hold  fast  and  to  assert  with  firmness 
those  truths  and  principles  on  which  the 
welfare  of  your  country  seems  to  depend ; 
but  do  this  Mdth  calmness,  with  a  love  of 
peace,  without  ill-will  and  revenge.  Use 
every  opportunity  of  allaying  animosities. 
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Discourage,  in  decided  and  open  language, 
that  rancour,  malignity,  and  unfeeling  abuse, 
which  so  <^en  find  their  way  into  our  public 
prints*  Remember,  that  in  proportion  as  a 
people  become  enslaved  to  their  passions, 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  aspiring  and 
unprincipled ;  and  that  a  corrupt  government, 
which  has  an  interest  in  deceivhig  the  people, 
can  desire  nothing  more  favourable  to  their 
purposes  than  a  frenzied  state  of  the  public 
mind. 

Mv  friends,  in  this  day  of  discord,  let  us 
cherish  and  breathe  around  us  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Let  us  reserve  to  our- 
selves this  consolation,  that  we  have  added 
no  fuel  to  the  flames,  no  riolence  to  the 
storms,  which  threaten  to  desolate  our 
country.  Though  dishonotued,  though  en- 
dangeredt  it  is  still  our  country.  Let  us  not 
forsake  it  in  this  evil  day.  Let  *us  hold  fast 
the  inheritance  of  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  which  we  have  received  fhom  our 
fathers,  sealed  and  hallowed  br  their  blood. 
That  these  blessings  may  not  be  lost,  let  us 
labour  to  improve  public  sentiment,  and  to 
exalt  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  power. 
Let  it  be  our  labour  to  establish  in  ourselves 
and  in  our  fellow-citieens  the  empire  of  true 
religion.  Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no 
foundation  of  public  liberty  but  public  vir- 
tue, that  there  b  no  method  of  obtaining 
God's  protection  but  adherence  to  his  laws. 

Let  us  not  despair  of  our  country.  If  all 
that  we  wish  cannot  be  done  for  the  state, 
still  something  may  be  done.  In  the  good 
principles,  in  the  love  of  order  and  liberty, 
by  which  so  many  of  our  citixens  are  dis- 
tinguished; in  the  tried  virtue,  deliberate 
prudence,  and  unshaken  firmness  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  whom  God  in  his  great 
goodness  has  given  to  this  Commonwealth ; 
in  the  value  of  the  blessings  which  are  at 
stake  ;  in  the  peculiar  kindness  which  God 
has  manifested  towards  our  fathers  and  our- 
selves, we  have  motives,  encouragements, 
and  solemn  obligations  to  resolute,  persever- 
ing exertion  in  our  different  spheres,  and 
according  to  otu*  different  capacities,  for  the 
public  good.  Thus  faithful  to  ourselves  and 
our  country,  and  using  vigorously  every 
righteous  means  for  restoring  peace  and  con- 
firming freedom,  we  may  confidently  leave 
the  issue  to  the  wise  and  holy  providence 
of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  who,  we  are 
assured,  vrill  accept  and  reward  every  con- 
scientious effort  for  his  own  gloty  and  the 
good  of  mankind. 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon  delivered  September 
18,  1814,  when  an  Invasion  by  tfu  British 
Forces  was  apprehended  at  Boston  .•— 

At  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  idten 


every  mind  is  fixing  a  fearful  attention  oA 
the  state  of  the  country,  it  is  hnpossible  that 
a  religious  instructor  should  es«me  partici- 
pation in  the  common  feeling.  His  sacred 
calling  does  not  require  him  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  community,  to  forget  that  he  is 
a  oitisen,  to  put  off*  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
The  reliction  which  he  teaches  inculcates 
public  spuit  and  a  strong  and  tender  concern 
for  all  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  He  would 
be  unworthy  his  sacred  function  were  he  not 
to  love  his  country,  and  to  sympathize  with 
its  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes.  The 
rdigion  which  it  is  his  duty  to  dispense 
i^^rdsmen  in  all  their  relations,  and  affords 
instructions  suited  to  every  condition,  whether 
of  individuals  or  communities.  You  will  not, 
then,  consider  me  as  leaving  the  province  of 
a  religious  teacher,  if  I  speak  to  you  of  the 
dangers  and  claims  of  our  country,  if  I  ad- 
dress you  as  citizens,  and  attempt  to  point 
outyour  duties  at  the  present  solemn  penod, 
Tne  present  is  indeed  a  solemn  period. 
The  saa  reverse  which  this  countryexhibils 
astonishes  as  well  as  depresses  us.  But  a  few 
years  ago  we  stood  on  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. Amidst  the  storms  which  desomted 
nations  we  were  at  peace,  and  the  very  storms 
seemed  freighted  with  blessings  for  our  tran- 
quil shores.  And  is  It  true  that  from  this 
height  we  have  sunk  so  low  that  our  com- 
merce is  swept  fix>m  the  ocean,  that  industry 
has  forsaken  our  cities,  that  the  husbandman 
has  lesigned  the  ploughshare  for  the  sword, 
that  our  confidence  is  changed  into  fear,  that 
the  tumult  of  business  has  given  pLice  to 
the  din  of  arms,  that  some  of  our  citizens 
are  perishing  in  foreign  prisons  and  others 
shedding  thdr  blood  on.  a  foreign  soil,  that 
hostile  fleets  scatter  terror  through  our  coasts 
and  flames  through  our  cities,  that  no  man 
feels  secure,  that  the  thought  of  inxasion 
and  slaughter  mingles  with  the  labcmis  ol 
the  day  and  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  the 
night,  and  that  our  national  government, 
impoverished  and  inefficient,  can  afford  us 
no  protection  from  such  imminent  danger? 
Yes, — this  is  true ;  we  need  no  reasoning  to 
convince  us  of  its  truth.  We  see  it  in  the 
anxious  countenance,  in  the  departing  famltr, 
in  the  care  which  removes  our  possessions,  m 
the  obstructions  and  perplexities  of  business, 
and  in  the  events  which  every  day  brings  to 
our  ears.  At  such  a  moment  it  becomes  eadi 
man  to  ask  himself  what  are  his  duties,  wftat 
the  times  demand  from  him,  in  what  maimer 
he  may  contribute  to  the  public  safety.  It  is  a 
time  for  seriousness,  for  consideratiolL  WMi 
prosperity,  we  should  dismiss  our  levity.  The 
period  of  duty  may  to  many  of  us  be  shoKt. 
Whilst  it  continues,  let  it  be  iroprovedL 

I.  The  first  remark  I  shall  make  H,  tM  ft 
becomes  every  man  at  this  solenm 
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to  reflect  on  his  own  character  find  life,  to 
inquire  what  he  has  done  to  bring  down 
judgments  on  his  countiy,  to  confess  and 
renounce  his  sins,  and  to  resolre  on  a  sincere 
obedience  to  God's  commands.  We  ought 
to  remember  that  we  live  under  a  moral 
government,  which  regards  the  character  of 
communities  as  truly  as  of  individuals.  A 
nation  has  reason  for  fear  in  proportion  to 
its  guilt ;  and  a  virtuous  nation,  sensible  of 
dependence  on  God,  and  disposed  to  respect 
his  laws,  is  assured  of  his  protection.  Eveiy 
people  must  indeed  be  influenced  in  a  mea- 
sure by  the  general  state  of  the  world,  1^ 
the  changes  and  conflicts  of  other  commu- 
nities. When  the  ocean  is  in  tumult  every 
shore  will  feel  the  agitation.  But  a  people 
fkitliful  to  God  will  never  be  forsaken.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  and  obvious  tendency 
of  national  piety  and  virtue  to  national  safety 
and  exaltation,  a  virtuous  community  may 
expect  peculiar  interpositions  of  Providence 
for  their  defence  and  pro^xrity.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  to  anticipate  visible  miracles. 
Ttusy.  are  not  to  imagine  that  invading  hosts 
will  be  annihilated,  like  Sennacherib's,  by 
the  arm  of  an  angel.  But  God,  we  must 
lemeinber,  can  efiiect  his  purposes,  and  pre- 
serve the  just,  iHthout  such  stupendous  in- 
terpositions. The  hearts  of  men  are  in  his 
hand.  The  elements  of  nature  obey  his 
word*  He  has  winds  to  scatter  the  proudest 
fleet,  diseases  to  prostrate  the  strongest  army. 
Consider  how  many  events  must  conspire, 
how  many  secret  springs  must  act  in  concert, 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  statesman 
or  the  plans  of  the  warrior.  How  often  have 
the  best  concerted  schemes  been  thwarted, 
the  most  menacing  preparations  been  de- 
feated, the  proud  boast  of  anticipated  victory 
been  put  to  shame,  by  what  we  call  casualty, 
by  a  slight  and  accidental  want  of  concert, 
by  the  error  of  a  chief,  or  by  neglect  in 
subordinate  agents  1  Let  God  determine  the 
defeat  of  an  enemy,  and  we  need  not  fear 
that  means  will  be  wanting.  He  sends  terror, 
or  blindness,  or  mad  presumption,  into  the 
minds  of  leaders.  Heaven,  earth,  and  sea 
are  arrayed  to  oppose  their  progress.  An 
unconquerable  ^irit  is  breathed  into  the 
invaded;  and  toe  dreaded  foe  seeks  his 
safety  in  dishonourable  flight. 

My  friends,  if  God  be  for  us,  no  matter 
who  is  against  us.  Mere  power  ought  not  to 
iotbnidmte  us ;  He  can  crush  it  in  a  moment. 
We  live  in  a  period  when  God's  supremacy 
has  been  remarkably  evinced,  when  He  has 
signally  confounded  the  powerful,  and  de- 
livered the  oppressed  and  endangered.  At 
his  woid  the  torged  chain  has  been  broken  ; 
mighty  armies  t^ve  been  dispersed  as  chaff 
beKire  the  whirlwind;  colossal  thrones  have 
been  shivered  like  the  britUa  cl.iy.    God  is 


still  "  wonderful  in  coun^l  and  excellent  in 
working  ;"  and  if  He  wills  to  deliver  us,  we 
cannot  be  subdued.  It  is,  then,  most  impor- 
tant that  we  seek  God's  favour.  And  how  is 
his  favour  to  be  obtained  ?  I  repeat  it : — He 
is  a  moral  governor,  the  friend  of  the  righteous, 
the  punisherof  the  vricked;  and  in  proportion 
as  piety,  uprightness,  tempenmce,  and  Chris- 
tian virtue  prevail  amon^  us,  in  that  propor- 
tion we  are  assured  of  his  mvour  and  protection. 
A  virtuous  people,  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
altars  and  firesides,  may  look  to  God  with  con- 
fidence. An  invisible  but  Almighty  arm  sur- 
rounds them,  an  impenetrable  shield  is  their 
shadow  and  defence. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  to  incpiire.  How  far 
have  we  sustained  the  character  of  a  pious 
and  virtuous  people?  And  whose  heart  does 
not  accuse  him  of  many  sins?  Who  can  look 
round  on  his  countnr,  and  not  see  many  proofs 
of  ingratitude  to  God,  and  of  contempt  of 
his  laws?  Do  I  speak  to  any  who,  having 
received  success  and  innumerable  blessings 
from  God,  have  yet  forgotten  the  Giver? 
to  any  who  have  converted  abundance  into 
the  instrument  of  excess  ?  to  any  who,  having 
been  instructed  by  the  Gospel,  have  yet  re- 
fused to  employ  in  well-doing  the  bounty  of 
Heaven?  to  any  who  are  living  in  habits  of 
Intemperance,  impurity,  impiety,  fraud,  or 
any  known  sin  ?  To  such  I  would  say.  You 
are  among  the  enemies  of  your  country,  and, 
should  she  fall,  among  the  authors  of  her  ruin. 
Let,  then,  this  season  be  something  more 
than  an  occasion  of  formal  confession.  We 
owe  to  ourselves  and  our  country  deep  sorrow 
for  our  sins,  and  those  sincere  puiposes  of 
reformation  which,  more  than  all  things,  bring 
down  blessings  from  Heaven. 

2.  Having  recommended  penitence  in  gene- 
ral as  suited  to  the  present  moment,  let  me 
particularly  recommend  one  branch  of  pietv 
which  the  times  demand  of  us.  Let  us  each 
be  instant  and  fervent  in  prayer.  Let  us  pray 
to  God  that  He  will  not  forsake  us  in  this 
dark  and  menacing  day  ;  that  He  will  remem- 
ber the  mercy  shown  to  our  fathers ;  that  He 
will  crown  with  success  our  efforts  in  defence 
of  our  possessions,  our  dwellings,  and  our 
temples;  that  He  will  breathe  an  invincible 
courage  into  our  soldiers ;  that  He  will  guard 
and  ^de  our  rulers ;  that  He  will  turn  the 
invader  fh>m  our  shores;  or,  if  He  shall 
otherwise  appoint,  that  He  will  be  our  shield 
In  battle,  and  will  send  us  deliverance.  For 
these  blessings  let  us  daily  besiege  the  mercy- 
seat  of  God,  deeply  convinced  that  He  con- 
trols the  destinies  of  armies  and  nations,  that 
He  gives  or  withholds  success,  and  that  with- 
out Him  all  exertion  Is  unavailing.  By  this 
it  is  not  intended  that  we  are  to  do  nothing 
but  pray;  that  we  are  to  leave  our  shores 
without  defence,  or  neglect  any  means  of  secu- 
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rity.  God  gives  us  powers  that  we  should 
exert,  weapons  that  we  should  wield  them. 
We  are  to  employ  every  resource  which  He 
grants  us ;  but,  having  done  this,  we  must 
remember  that  on  God,  not  on  ourselves, 
depends  the  result  of  our  exertions.  The  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  God  gives  victory,  and  to  Him  let 
every  eye  and  heart  be  directed.  You  who 
have  no  other  weapons,  contend  with  your 
prayers  for  your  country. — It  will  not  be 
imagined  from  these  remarks,  that  by  impor- 
tunity of  prayer  God  can  be  bent  to  favour  an 
unjust  cause.  But  when  our  cause  is  just; 
when,  instead  of  waging  ofifensive  war,  we 
gather  round  our  city  and  shores  for  defence, 
we  may  be  assured  that  sincere  prayer, 
united  with  a  sincere  purpose  of  obedience, 
will  not  be  lost  Prayer  is  a  proper  and 
appointed  acknowledgment  of  our  depen- 
dence, an  essential  means  and  branch  of 
piety;  and  they  who  neglect  it  have  no 
reason  to  hope  the  protection  which  they 
wUl  not  implore.  Let  us,  then,  take  heed 
lest  the  tumult  of  military  preparation  make 
us  forgetful  of  the  Author  of  all  good,  lest  in 
collecting  armies  and  raising  walls  of  defence 
we  forsake  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty,  the 
only  giver  of  victory. 

3.  This  is  a  time  when  we  should  all  bring 
clearly  and  strongly  to  our  minds  our  duties 
to  our  country,  and  should  cherish  a  strong 
and  ardent  attachment  to  the  public  good. 
The  claims  of  country  have  been  felt  and 
obeyed  even  in  the  rudest  ages  of  society. 
The  community  to  which  we  belong  is  com- 
mended by  our  very  nature  to  our  affection 
and  service.  Christianity,  in  enjoining  a  dis- 
interested and  benevolent  spirit,  admits  and 
sanctions  this  sentiment  of  nature,  this  attach- 
ment to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  the  land  of 
our  nativity.  It  only  demands  that  our 
patriotism  be  purified  from  every  mixture  of 
injustice  towards  foreign  nations.  Within 
this  limit  we  cannot  too  ardently  attach  our- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  Especially 
in  its  perils,  we  should  fly  to  its  rescue  with 
filial  zeal  and  affection,  resolved  to  partake 
its  sufferii^,  and  prepared  to  die  in  its 
defence.  The  present  moment,  my  friends, 
calls  on  us  for  this  fervent  patriotism.  The 
question  now  is,  not  whether  we  will  carry 
invasion,  slaughter,  and  desolation  into  an 
imoffending  province,  not  whether  we  will 
give  our  strength  and  wealth  to  the  pro- 
secution of  unprincipled  plans  of  conquest, 
but  whether  wo  will  defend  our  firesides  and 
altars,  whether  we  will  repel  from  our  shores 
a  hostile  army.  On  this  question  our  duty  is 
clear.  However  unjustifiable  may  have  been 
the  measures  by  which  we  have  been  reduced 
to  this  mournful  extremity,  cnu  right  to  our 
soil  and  our  possessions  remains  unimpaired ; 


the  right  of  defence  can  never  be  wrested  firom 
us;  and  never,  whilst  God  gives  means  of 
resistance,  ought  we  to  resign  our  country  to 
the  clemency  of  a  foe.  Our  duties  as  patriots 
and  Christians  are  plain.  Whilst  we  dis- 
claim all  share  in  the  guilt  of  that  war  which 
is  bursting  on  our  shores,  we  should  resolve 
that  we  will  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  our 
lathers,  and  to  posterior,  that  we  will  stain- 
tain  the  inheritance  which  we  have  reoeived« 
that  whilst  God  gives  us  power  we  will  not 
receive  law  as  a  conquered  people. 

We  should  animate  our  patriotism  at  this 
moment  of  danger  by  reflecting  that  we  have 
a  country  to  contend  for  which  deserves  eveiy 
effort  and  sacrifice.  As  members  of  this 
Conunonwealth,  in  particular,  we  have  every 
motive  to  invigorate  our  hearts  and  hands. 
We  have  the  deeds  of  our  fathers,  their  piety 
and  virtues,  and  then-  solicitude  for  the  nehts 
and  happiness  of  their  posterity,  to  awiucen 
our  emulation.  How  invahiable  the  in- 
heritance they  have  left  us,  earned  by  their 
toils  and  defended  by  their  bJood  I  Our 
populous  cities  and  cultivated  fieUs,  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  chuidies,  our  equal 
laws,  our  uncorrupted  tribunals  of  Justice,  our 
spirit  of  enteiprise,  and  our  habits  of  order 
and  peace,  all  combine  to  form  a  common- 
wealth as  rich  in  blessings  and  privileges  ai 
the  history  of  the  world  records.  We  possess, 
too,  the  chief  glory  of  a  state,  many  virtuous 
and  disinterested  citizens,  a  diief  magistrate 
who  would  adorn  any  country  and  any  age, 
enlightened  statesmen,  and,  I  trust,  a  fearkss 
soldiery.  Such  a  conmiunity  deserves  00 
affection,  our  honour,  our  zeal,  the  vigour  of 
our  arms,  and  the  devotion  of  our  lives.  If 
we  look  back  to  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome^ 
we  shall  find  that,  in  the  institutions  of  this 
Commonwealth,  we  have  sources  of  incompar- 
ably richer  blessings  than  those  rqMblics  con- 
ferred on  their  citizens  in  their  proudest  days; 
and  yet  Sparta,  and  Rome,  and  Athens  in- 
spired a  love  stronger  than  death.  In  the  dMj 
of  their  danger  every  citiicn  ofiEered  his  bveait 
as  a  bulwanc,  every  citizen  felt  him^Hf  the 
property  of  his  country.  It  is  true,  a  boe 
alloy  mmgled  with  the  patriotism  of  andeaft 
times,  and  God  forbid  that  a  sentiment  so  im- 
pure should  burn  in  our  breasts  !  God  fortiid 
that,  like  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  we  shoold 
cany  fire  and  slaughter  into  other  co«mfid(% 
to  build  up  a  false  fleeting  glory  at  faoiwl 
But,  whilst  we  take  warning  by  their  iiikiiiwiii 
let  us  catch  a  portion  of  their  fetvov,  mA 
learn  to  live,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  Haal 
country  whose,  honour  and  interast  God  lif9 
entrusted  to  our  care.  lj« 

4.  The  times  especially  demand  of  iit--4S 
we  cherish  a  spirit  of  fortitude,  counM  iHl 
resolution.  The  period,  of  danger  isttMPft 
to  arm  the  mind  with  all  the  force  i    ^ 
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of  which  it  is  susceptible.  In  communities, 
as  in  individuals,  there  is  a  proneness  to  ex- 
cessive alarm.  Especially  when  untried,  un- 
experienced dangers  approach,  imagination  is 
prone  to  enlarge  them ;  a  panic  spreads  like 
lightning  from  breast  to  breast,  and,  before  a 
blow  is  struck,  a  people  are  subdued  by  their 
lears.  There  is  a  rational  fear  which  we  ought 
to  cherish,  a  fear  which  views  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions approaching  perils,  and  prepares  with 
vigilance  every  means  of  defence.  At  the 
present  moment  we  ought  not  to  shut  our 
eyes  on  our  danger.  Our  enemy  is  formid- 
able. A  veteran  army,  trained  to  war,  ac- 
customed to  success,  fresh  from  conquest, 
and  led  by  experienced  commanders,  is  not 
to  be  despised,  even  if  inferior  in  ntmibers. 
and  even  if  it  have  received  a  temporary 
check.  But  such  an  army  owes  much  of  its 
fbrmidableness  to  the  fearless  spirit  w^hich 
habit  has  fostered;  and  the  best  weapon, 
tinder  Providence,  which  we  can  oppose  to 
it,  is  the  same  courage,  nurtured  by  reflec- 
tion, by  sentiments  of  honour,  and  by  the 
principles  of  religion.  Courage  indeed  is  not 
always  invincible,  and  when  God  destines  a 
nation  to  bondage,  the  valour  of  the  hero  is 
unavailing.  But  it  is  generally  true,  that  a 
brave  people,  contending  in  a  just  cause, 
possess  in  their  courage  the  pledge  of  suc- 
cess. TTie  instrument  by  which  God  rescues 
nations  is  their  own  undaunted  resolution. 
Let  us,  then,  cherish  in  ourselves  and  others 
a  firm  and  heroic  spirit.  Let  us  fortify  our 
minds  by  reflecting  on  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
that  we  are  standing  on  our  own  shores,  and 
defending  invaded  rights.  Let  us  show  that 
our  love  of  peace  has  not  originated  in  timidity, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  still  lives  m 
their  sons.  Let  us  call  to  the  support  of  our 
resolution  the  principles  of  religion.  Devot- 
ing ourselves  to  God,  and  engaging  in  this 
warfare  from  a  sense  of  duty,  let  us  feel  that 
we  are  under  his  protection,  that  in  the  heat 
of  battle  He  is  near  us,  that  life  and  death 
await  his  word,  and  that  death,  in  a  service 
which  He  approves,  is  never  untimely,  and  is 
never  to'  be  shunned.  Let  us  consider  that 
life  at  best  is  short,  and  its  blessings  tran- 
sitory; that  its  great  end  is  to  train  us  to 
virtue,  and  to  prepare  us  for  heaven,  and  that 
we  had  far  better  resign  it  at  once  than  pro- 
tract it  by  baseness  or  unmanly  fear.  Death 
awaits  us  all,  and  happy  he  who  meets  it  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  Most  happy  and  most 
honoured  of  men  is  the  martyr  to  religion, 
who  seals  with  his  blood  those  truths  on 
which  human  virtue,  consolation,  and  hope 
depend;  and,  next  to  him,  happy  is  the 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  who,  in 
obedience  to  God,  opposes  his  breast  to  the 
sword  of  her  invaders,  and  repays  with  life 
th«  protection  she  has  aflbrded. 


5.  I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you 
your  duties  to  God  and  your  country  in  this 
period  of  danger.  Let  me  close  with  offering 
a  few  remarks  on  your  duties  to  your  enemies. 
You  wll  remember  that  we  profess  a  religion 
which  enjoins  benevolence  towards  all  man- 
kind, even  towards  our  personal  and  national 
foes.  Let  not  our  patriotism  be  sullied  with 
malignant  passions.  Whilst  vre  defend  our 
shores  with  courage,  let  us  not  cherish  hatred 
towards  our  invaders.  We  should  not  open 
our  ear  to  every  idle  tale  of  their  outrages, 
nor  heap  calumnies  on  their  heads  because 
they  are  enemies.  The  brave  are  generous. 
True  courage  needs  not  malignity  to  feed  and 
inflame  it.  Especially  when  our  foe  is  an 
illustrious  nation,  which  forages  has  defended 
and  nurtiured  the  interests  of  religion,  science, 
and  humanity;  a  natiom  to  which  grateful 
Europe  is  now  offering  acknowledgments  for 
the  protection  which  she  has  extended  over 
the  oppressed,  and  for  the  vigour  with  which 
she  has  co-operated  in  prostrating  the  bloody 
and  appalling  power  of  the  usurper— when 
such  a  nation  is  our  foe,  we  should  feel  it  un- 
worthy and  debasing  to  encourage  a  rancorous 
and  vindictive  spirit.  True,  she  is  sending  her 
armies  to  our  shores;  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  our  own  government  first  sent  slaughter 
and  conflagration  into  her  unoffending  pro- 
vinces. Let  not  approaching  danger  disturb 
recollections,  or  unsettle  our  principles.  If 
we  are  to  meet  her  armies  in  battle— which 
God  in  his  mercy  forbid !— let  us  meet  them 
with  that  m^animity  which  is  candid  and 
just  even  to  its  foes.  I^t  us  fight,  not  like 
beasts  of  prey  to  glut  revenge,  but  to  main- 
tain our  rights,  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace, 
and  to  obtain  a  victory  which  shall  be  sig- 
nalized by  clemency  as  well  as  by  valour. 
God  forbid  that  our  conflicts  should  add 
fury  to  those  bad  passions  and  national  anti- 
pathies which  have  helped  to  bring  this 
country  to  its  present  degraded  and  endan- 
gered condition ! 

I  have  placed  before  you  your  duties.  God 
give  you  grace  to  perform  them !  In  this  day 
of  danger  we  know  not  what  is  before  us; 
but  this  we  know,  that  the  path  of  piety,  of 
virtue,  of  patriotism,  and  manly  courage 
leads  to  glory  and  to  immortality.  No  enemy 
can  Anally  injure  us  if  we  are  true  to  God,  to 
our  country,  to  mankind.  In  such  a  case  as 
ours,  I  trust  prosperity  and  victory  will  bo 
granted  us  by  the  almighty  Disposer.  But 
whether  success  or  disaster  await  us,  we  know 
that  the  world  is  passing  away,  and  that  all  of 
us  will  soon  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  changes.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  elated  or 
depressed;  but,  with  a  firm  and  equal  mind, 
let  us  acquit  ourselves  as  men  and  Christians 
in  our  several  spheres,  looking  upward  to 
heaven  as  our  rest  and  reward. 
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Introductiok. 

The  first  question  to  be  proposed  by  a  rational 
being  is,  not  what  is  profitable,  but  what  is 
Right.  Duty  must  be  primarjr,  prominent, 
most  conspicuous  among  the  objects  of  human 
thought  and  pursuit  If  we  cast  it  down  from 
its  supremacy,  if  we  inquire  first  for  our 
interests  and  then  for  oin*  duties,  we  shall 
certainly  err.  We  can  never  see  the  right 
clearly  and  fully  but  by  making  it  oiu"  first 
concern.  No  judgment  can  be  just  or  wise 
but  that  which  is  built  on  the  conviction  of 
the  paramount  worth  and  importance  of  duty. 
This  is  the  fundamental  truth,  the  supreme 
law  of  reason  ,*  and  the  mind  which  does  not 
start  from  this,  in  its  inquiries  into  human 
affairs,  is  doomed  to  great,  perhaps  fatal  error. 

The  right  is  the  supreme  good,  and  in- 
cludes all  other  goods.  In  seeking  and  ad- 
hering to  it  we  seciu«  our  true  and  only 
happiness.  All  prosperity  not  founded  on  it 
is  built  on  sand.  If  human  affairs  are  con- 
trolled, as  we  believe,  by  Almighty  Rectitude 
and  Impartial  Goodness,  then  to  hope  for 
happiness  from  wrong-doing  is  as  insane  as 
to  seek  health  and  prosperity  by  rebelling 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  by  sowing  our  seed 
on  the  ocean,  or  making  poison  our  common 
food.  There  is  but  one  unfailing  good  ;  and 
that  is,  fidelity  to  the  Everlasting  I^w  written 
on  the  heart,  and  rewritten  ana  republished 
in  God's  Word. 

Whoever  places  this  faith  In  the  everlasting 
law  of  rectitude  must,  of  course,  regard  the 
question  of  slavery  first  and  chiefly  as  a  moral 
ijuestion.  All  other  considerations  will  weigh 
httle  with  him,  compared  with  its  moral 
character  and  moral  influences.  The  follow- 
ing remarks,  therefore,  are  designed  to  aid 
the  reader  in  forming  a  just  moral  judgment 
of  slavery.  Great  truths,  inalienable  rights, 
everlasting  duties,  these  will  form  the  chief 
subjects  OT  this  discussion.  There  are  times 
when  the  assertion  of  great  principles  is  the 
best  service  a  man  can  render  society.  The 
present  is  a  moment  of  bewildering  excite- 
ment, when  men's  minds  are  stormed  and 
darkened  by  strong  passions  and  fierce  con- 
flicts; and  also  a  moment  of  absorbing 
worldllness,  when  the  moral  law  is  made  to 
bow  to  expediency,  and  its  high  and  strict 
requirements  are  denied,  or  dismissed  as 
metaphysical  abstractions  or  impracticable 
theories.  At  such  a  season,  to  utter  great 
principles  without  passion,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  xmieigned  and  universal  good-will,  and  to 


engrave  them  deeply  and  duraMy  on  men's 
minds,  is  to  do  more  for  the  world  than  to 
open  mines  of  wealth,  or  to  frame  the  most 
successful  schemes  of  policy. 

Of  late  our  country  has  been  convulsed  by 
the  question  of  slavery;  and  the  people,  in 
proportion  as  thejr  have  fdt  vehemently,  have 
thought  superficially,  or  hardly  thotight  at 
all ;  and  we  see  the  results  in  a  singular  want 
of  well-defined  principles,  in  a  strange  vague- 
ness and  inconsistency  of  opinion,  and  in 
the  proneness  to  excess  which  belongs  to  un- 
settled minds.  The  multitude  have  been  called, 
now  to  contemplate  the  horrors  of  slavery, 
and  now  to  shudder  at  the  ruin  and  bloodshed 
which  must  follow  emancipation.  The  word 
Massacre  has  resounded  through  the  land, 
striking  terror  into  strong  as  well  as  tender 
hearts,  and  awakening  indignation  against 
whatever  may  seem  to  threaten  such  a  con- 
summation. The  consequence  is,  that  not  a 
few  dread  all  discussion  of  the  subject,  and« 
if  not  reconciled  to  the  continuance  of  sla- 
very, at  least  believe  that  they  have  no  doty  to 
perform,  no  testimony  to  bear,  no  influence 
to  exert,  no  sentiments  to  cherish  and  spread, 
in  relation  to  this  evil  What  is  still  worse, 
opinions  either  favouring  or  extenuating  it  ai« 
heard  with  little  or  no  disapprobation.  Con- 
cessions are  made  to  it  wnich  would  once 
have  shocked  the  community ;  whilst  to  ass^ 
it  is  pronounced  unwise  and  perilous.  No 
stronger  reason  for  a  calm  exposition  of  its 
true  character  can  be  given  than  this  very 
state  of  the  public  mind.  A  community  can 
suflfer  no  greater  calamity  than  the  loss  of  its 
principles.  Lofty  and  pure  sentiment  is  the 
life  and  hope  of  a  people.  There  was  never 
such  an  obligation  to  discuss  slavery  as  at 
this  moment,  when  recent  events  have  dooe 
much  to  unsettle  and  obscure  men's  minds  hi 
regard  to  it.  This  result  is  to  l>e  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  injudicious  vehemence  of  those 
who  have  taken  into  their  hands  the  canse  of 
the  slave.  Such  ought  to  remember,  that  to 
espouse  a  good  cause  is  not  enough.  We 
must  maintain  it  in  a  spirit  answering  to  lis 
dignity.  Let  no  man  touch  the  great  interests 
of  humanity  who  does  not  strive  to  sanctiiy 
himself  for  the  work  by  cleansing  his  bcxrt 
of  all  wrath  and  uncharitableness,  who  can- 
not hope  that  he  is  in  a  measure  baptised  into 
the  spirit  of  universal  love.  Even  symtmjy 
with  the  injured  and  oppressed  maT  do  lun 
by  being  partial,  exclusive,  and  oitte^f  *^ 
dignant.  How  far  the  declension  m  ^ 
spirit  of  freedom  is  to  be  ascribed  <0  ^ 
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cause  now  suggested*   I  do  not  say.    The  before  which  the  slave-trade  has  fallen,  which 

effect  is  plain,  and  whoever  sees  and  laments  is  mitigating  the  sternest  despotisms,  which 

the  evil  should  strive  to  arrest  it.  is  spreading  education  through  all  tanks  of 

Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.    We  ought  society,  which  is  bearing  Christianity  to  the 

to  think,  feel,  speak,  and  write  about  it.   But  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carries  in  itself  the 

whatever  we  do  in  r^;ard  to  it  should  be  done  pledge  of  destruction   to  every  institution 

with  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  so  which  debases  humanity.    Who  can  measure 

done  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  the  power  of  Christian  philanthropy,  of  en- 

the  Slave-holding  States.     On  this  pcunt  pub-  lightened  goodness,  pouring  itselt  forth  in 

Uc  opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  too  prayers  and  persuasions,  from  the  press  and 

strongly  pronounced.    Slavery,  indeed,  from  pulpit,  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  devoted 

its  very  nature,  must  be  a  ground  of  alarm  men,  and  more  and  more  binding  together 

wherever  it  exists.    Slavery  and  sectuity  can  the  wise  and  good  in  the  cause  of  their  race  ? 

by  no  device  be  joined  together.    But  we  All  other  powers  maj  fail.  This  must  triumph. 

may  not,  must  not,  by  rashness  and  passion  It  is  leagued  with  God's  omnipotence.     It  is 

increase  the  peril.    To  instigate  the  slave  to  God  Himself  acting  in   the  hearts   of  his 

insurrection  is  a  crime  for  which  no  rebuke  children.     It  has  an  ally  in  every  conscience, 

and  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe.    This  in  every  human  breast,  in  the  wrong-doer 

would  be  to  involve  slave  and  master  in  com-  himself.    This  spirit  has  but  b^un  its  work 

mon  ruin.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  on  earth.     It  is  bteathing  itself  more  and 

Constitution  is  violated  by  any  action  en-  more  through  literattuv,  education,  institu- 

dangering  the  slave-holding  portion  of  our  tions,  and  opinion.     Slavery  cannot  stand 

country.    A  higher  kiw  than  the  Constitution  before  it    Great  moral  principles,  ptwe  and 

forbids  this  unholy  interference.    Were  out*  generous  sentiments,  cannot  be  confined  to 

national  union  'dissolved,  we  ought  to  repro-  this  or  that  spot.    They  cannot  be  shut  out 

bate,  as  sternly  as  we  now  do,  the  slightest  by  territorial  lines  or  local  legislation.    They 

manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  stir  up  a  ser-  are  divine  inspirations,  and  partake  of  the 

vile  war.    Still  more,  were  the  Free  and  the  omnipresence  of  their  Author.  The  deliberate, 

Slave-holding  States  not  only  separated,  but  solemn  conviction  of  good  men  through  the 

engag«i-in  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  former  world,  that  slavery  is  a  grievous  wrong   to 

would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the  world  human  nature,  will  make  itself  felt.    To  in- 

and  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  were  they  to  crease  this  moral  power  is  every  man's  duty, 

resort  to  insurrection  and  massacre  as  means  To  embodv  and  express  this  great  truth  is  in 

of  victory.     Better  were  it  for  us  to  bare  our  every  man  s  power ;  and  thus  every  man  can 

own  br^ts  to  the  knife  of  the  slave,  than  to  do  something   to   break  the  chain  of  the 

arm  him  with  it  against  his  master.  slave. 

It  is  not  by  personal,  direct  action  on  the  There  are  not  a  few  persons  who,  from 

mind  of  the  slave  that  we  can  do  him  good,  vulgar  modes  of  thinking,  cannot  be  interested 

Our  concern  is  vdth  the  free.    With  the  free  in  this  subject.     Because  the  slave  is  a  de- 

we  are  to  plead  his  cause.    And  this  is  pecu-  graded  l)eing,  they  think  slavety  a  low  topic, 

liarly  our  duty,  because  we  have  bound  our-  and  wonder  how  it  can  excite  the  attention 

selves  to  resist  his  own  efforts  for  his  emanci-  and  sjrmpathy  of  those  who  can  discuss  or 

fation.    We  suffer  him  to  do  nothing  for  feel  for  anything  else.     Now  the  truth  is. 

imsdf.    The  more,  then,  should  be  done  for  that  slavery,  regarded  onlv  in  a  philosophical 

him.    Our  physical  power  is  pledged  against  light,  is  a  theme  worthy  ot  the  highest  minds, 

him  in  case  of  revolt.  Then  our  moral  powefr  It  involves  the  gravest  questions  about  human 

should  be  exerted  for  his  relief.    His  weak^  nature  and  society.    It  carries  us  into  the 

ncss.  which  we  increase,  gives  him  a  claim  to  problems  which  have  exercised  for  ages  the 

the  only  aid  we  can  afford,  to  our  moral  s)rm*  highest  imderstandings.   It  calls  us  to  inquire 

pathy,  to  the  free  and  faithfril  exposition  of  into  the  foundation,  nature,  and  extent  of 

his  wrongs.  As  men,  as  Christians,  as  citizens,  human  rights,  into  the  distinction  between  a 

we  have  duties  to  the  slave,  as  well  as  to  every  person  and  a  thing,  into  the  true  relations  of 

other  member  of  the  community.    On  this  man  to  man,  into  the  obligations  of  the  com*- 

point  we  have  no  liberty.    The  eternal  law  munity  to  each  of  its  members,  into  the  ground 

binds  us  to  take  the  side  of  the  injured ;  and  tmd  laws  of  property,  and,  above  all,  into  the 

this  law   is   peculiarly  obligatory  when  we  true  dignity  and  indestructible  claims  of  a 

forbid  him  to  lift  an  arm  in  his  own  defence,  moral  being.      I  venture  to  say  there  is  no 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for  subject  now  agitated  by  the  commimity  which 

the  slave.     We  can  do  much.    We  have  a  can  compare  in  philosophical  dignity  with 

power  mightier  than  armies— the  power  of  slavery ;  and  yet  to  multitudes  the  question 

truth,   of  principle,   of  virtue,  of  right,  of  falls  under  the  same  contempt  with  the  slave 

religion,  of  love.    We  have  a  power  which  is  himself.    To  many,  a  writer  seems  to  lower 

growing  with  every  advance  of  civilization,  himself  who  touches  it.    Tlie  falsely  refined, 
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who  want  intellectual  force  to  g^rasp  it,  pro-  justice.  It  respects  all  the  rights  of  all  bemg9« 

nounce  it  unworthy  of  their  notice.  It  suffers  no  being,  however  obscure,  to  be 

But  this  subject  has  more  than  philosophical  wronged  without   coDdemoing  the  wroof^ 

dignity.    It  has  an  important  bearing  on  cha-  doer.     Impartial,  uncompromising,  fearless, 

racter.    Our  interest  in  it  b  one  test  by  which  it  screens  no  favourites,  is  dazued  by  no 

our  comprehension  of  the  distinctive  spirit  of  power,  spreads  its  shield  over  the  wettest. 

Christianity  must  be  judged.    Christianity  is  sumnK>ns  the  mightiest  to  its  bar,  and  speaks 

the  manifestation  and  inculcation  of  Universal  to  the  conscience  in  tones  under  which  the 

Love.    The  great  teaching  of  Christianity  is,  mightiest  have  quailed.    It  is  also  universal 

that  we  must  recognize  and  respect  human  love,  comprehending  those  that  are  near  and 

nature  in  all  its  forms  in  the  poorest,  most  those  that  are  lar  off,  the  high  and  the  low, 

ignorant,  most  fallen.  We  must  look  beneath  the  rich  and  poor,  descending  to  the  tiaUeii« 

*' the  flesh"  to  "the  spirit"     The  spiritual  and  especially  binding  itself  to  those  in  whom 

principle  in  man  is  what  entitles  him  to  our  human  nature  is  trampled  under  foot.     Such 

brotherly  regard.    To  be  just  to  this  is  the  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  nothing  but 

great  injunction  of  our  religion.   To  overlook  the  illumination  of  this  spirit  can  prepare  us 

this,  on  account  of  condition  or  colour,  is  to  pass  judgment  on  slavery, 

to  violate  the  great  Christian  law.    We  have  These  remarks  are  intended  to  show  the 

reason  to  think  that  it  is  one  design  of  God,  spirit  in  which  slavery  ought  to  be  approached, 

in  appointing  the  vast  diversities  of  human  and  the  point  of  view  ^m  which  it  wiU  be 

conoition,  to  put  to  the  test,  and  to  bring  out  regarded  m  the  present  discussion.    My  plan 

most  distinctly,  the  principle  of  spiritual  love,  may  be  briefly  sketched  :-- 

It  is  wisely  ordered  that  human  nature  is  not  i.  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be  justly 

set  before  us  in  a  few  forms  of  beauty,  mag-  held  and  used  as  Property, 

nificence,  and  outward  glory.    To  be  dazzl^  3.  I  shall  show  that  num  has  sacred  rights, 

and  attracted  by  these  would  be  no  sign  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and  inseparable  from  hunoan 

reverence  for  what  is  interior  and  spiritual  in  nature,  of  which  slavery  is  the  infraction, 

human  nature.    To  lead  us  to  discern  and  3.  I  shall  offer  some  ezplanatioDS,  to  pre- 

love  this,  we  are  brought  into  connection  with  vent  misapplication  of  these  principles, 

fellow-creatures  whose  outward  circumstances  4.  1  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slaveiY. 

are  repulsive.   To  recognize  our  own  spiritual  5.  I  shall  consider  the  argument  wnicfa  the 

nature  and  God's  image  in  these  humble  Scriptures  are  thought  to  furnish  in  favour  of 

forms,  to  recognize  as  brethren  those  who  skivery. 

want  all  outward  distincdons,  is  the  chief  6.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  means 

way  in  which  we  are  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  removing  it. 

of  Him  who  came  to  raise  the  fallen  and  to  7.  I  shaU  offer  some  remarks  on  aboli-' 

save  the  lost.    We  see,  then,  the  moral  im-  tionism. 

portance  of  the  question  of  slavery.  Accord-  8.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflections 
lag  to  our  decision  of  it,  we  determine  our  on  the  duties  betonging  to  the  times, 
comprehension  of  the  Christian  law.  He  In  the  first  two  sections  I  propose  to  *ow 
who  cannot  see  a  brother,  a  child  of  God.  a  that  slavery  is  a  great  wrong;  but  I  do  not 
man  possessing  all  the  rights  of  humanity,  intend  to  pass  sentence  on  the  character  of 
under  a  skin  darker  than  his  own,  wants  the  the  slave-holder.  These  two  subjects  are 
vision  of  a  Christian.  He  worships  the  Out-  distinct.  Men  are  not  always  to  be  inter- 
ward.  The  spirit  is  not  yet  revealed  to  him.  preted  by  their  acts  or  institutions.  The 
To  look  unmoved  on  the  degradation  and  same  acts  in  different  circumstances  admit, 
wrongs  of  a  fellow-creature,  because  burned  and  even  require,  very  different  constrvc- 
by  a  fiercer  sun,  proves  us  strangers  to  justice  tions.  I  ofifer  this  remark  that  the  sat9ect 
and  love  in  those  universal  forms  which  cha-  may  be  approached  without  prejudice  or 
racterize  Christianity.  The  greatest  of  all  peisonal  reference.  The  single  ob)ect  is  to 
distinctions,  the  only  enduring  one,  is  moral  settle  great  principles.  Their  bearing  oa 
goodness,  virtue,  religion.  Outward  distinc-  individuiUs  will  be  a  subject  of  Hi$tiiM;>f  c<kh 
tions  cannot  add  to  the  dignity  of  this.  The  sideration. 
wealth  of  worlds  is  ' '  not  suifiaent  for  a  burnt-  ^^__^^ 
offering"  on  its  altar.     A  being  capable  of 

this  is  invested  by  God  with  solemn  claims  on  Chapter  I 

his  fellow-creatures.    To  exclude  millions  of  t>       ^     ' 

such  beings  from  our  sympathy,  because  of  Property. 

outward  disadvantages,  proves  that,  in  what-  The  slave-holder  claims  the  slave  as  bis  Hi^* 

ever  else  we  surpass  them,  we  are  not  their  perty.    The  veiy  idea  of  a  slave  is.  thnt  Ji» 

superiors  in  Christian  virtue.  belongs  to  another,  that  he  is  bound  tone 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  have  said,  is  and  labour  for  another,  to  be  anothar**^ 

distinguished  by  Universality.    It  is  universal  strument,  and   to  make  another's  «{&  has 
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habitual  law,  lioweve  adverse  to  his  own. 
Another  owns  him,  and  of  course  has  a 
right  to  his  time  and  strength,  a  right  to  the 
fmits  of  his  labour,  a  right  to  task  him  with- 
out his  consent,  and  to  determine  ^e  kind 
and  duration  of  his  toil,  a  right  to  confine 
him  to  any  bounds,  a  right  to  extort  the 
required  work  by  stripes,  a  right,  in  a  word, 
to  use  him  as  a  tool,  without  contract,  against 
his  will,  and  in  denial  of  his  right  to  dispose 
of  himself,  or  to  use  his  power  for  his  own 
good.  "A  slave,"  says  the  Louisiana  code, 
"is  in  the  power  of  the  roaster  to  whom  he 
belongs.  The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose 
of  his  person,  his  industry,  his  labour;  he 
can  do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire 
anything,  but  which  must  belong  to  his 
master.  "Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  taken, 
reputed,  and  adjudged,"  sav  the  South 
CaroUna  laws,  "to  be  chattels  personal  in 
the  hands  of  their  masters,  and  possessions 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever."  Such 
is  slavery — a  claim  to  man  as  property. 

Now  this  claim  of  property  in  a  human 
being  is  altc^ether  false,  groundless.  No 
such  right  of  man  in  man  can  exist.  A 
human  being  cannot  be  justly  owned.  To 
hold  and  treat  him  as  property  is  to  inflict 
a  great  wrong— to  incur  the  guilt  of  oppres- 
sion. 

This  position  there  is  a  difficulty  in  main- 
taining, on  account  of  its  exceeding  obvious- 
ness. It  is  too  plain  for  proof.  To  defend 
it  is  like  trying  to  confirm  a  self-evident  truth. 
To  find  arguments  is  not  easy,  because  an 
argument  is  something  dearer  than  the  pro- 
position to  be  sustained.  The  man  who,  on 
hearing  the  claim  to  property  in  man,  does 
not  see  ai^  feel  distinctly  that  it  is  a  cruel 
usurpation,  is  hardly  to  be  reached  by  rea- 
soning, for  it  is  hard  to  find  any  plainer 
principles  than  what  he  begins  with  denying. 
1  will  endeavour,  however,  to  illustrate  the 
troth  which  I  have  stated. 

X.  It  is  plain  that  if  one  man  may  be  held 
as  property,  then  evenr  other  man  may  be  so 
held.  If  there  be  notning  in  human  natiue, 
in  our  common  nature,  which  excludes  and 
forbids  the  conversion  of  him  who  possesses 
it  into  an  article  of  property;  if  the  right  of 
the  free  to  liberty  is  founded,  not  on  their 
essential  attributes  as  rationsd  and  moral 
bdngs,  but  on  certain  adventitious,  accidental 
circumstances  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown;  then  every  human  being,  by  a  change 
of  drcumstanoes,  may  jusdy  be  held  and 
treated  by  another  as  property.  If  one  man 
may  be  rightfully  reduced  to  slavery,  then 
there  is  not  a  human  being  on  whom  the 
same  chain  may  not  be  imposed.  Now.  let 
evtiv  reader  ask  himself  this  plain  question  : 
Could  I,  can  I,  be  rightfully  seized  and  made 
an  article  of  property;   be  made  a  passive 


instrument  of  another's  will  and  pleasure;  be 
subjected  to  another's  irresponsible  power; 
be  subjected  to  stripes  at  another's  will;  be 
denied  the  control  and  use  of  my  own  limbs 
and  iJEunilties  for  my  ovm  good?  Does  any 
man,  so  questioned,  doubt,  waver,  look  about 
him  for  an  answer?  Is  not  the  rroly  given 
immediately,  intuidvely,  by  his  whole  inward 
being?  Does  not  an  unhesitating,  unerring 
conviction  spring  up  in  my  breast,  that  no 
other  man  can  acquire  such  a  right  in  myself? 
Do  we  not  repel,  indignantly  and  with  horror, 
the  thought  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  tools  and  chattels  to  a  fellow-creature?  Is 
there  any  moral  truth  more  deeply  rooted  in 
us,  than  that  such  a  degradation  would  be  an 
infinite  wrong?  And,  If  this  impression  be  a 
delusion,  on  what  single  moral  conviction  can 
we  rely  ?  This  deep  assurance,  that  we  cannot 
be  rightfully  made  another's  property,  does 
not  rest  on  the  hue  of  our  skins,  or  the  place 
of  our  birth,  or  our  strength,  or  wealth. 
These  things  do  not  enter  our  thoughts.  The 
consciousness  of  indestructible  rights  is  a  part 
of  oiu*  moral  being.  The  consciousness  of 
our  fatunanity  involves  the  persuasion  that  we 
cannot  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  a  brute.  As 
men,  we  cannot  justly  be  made  slaves.  Then 
no  man  can  be  rightuilly  enslaved.  In  casting 
the  yoke  from  ourselves  as  an  unspeakable 
wrong,  we  condemn  ourselves  as  wrong-doers 
and  oppressors  in  laying  it  on  any  who  share 
our  nature. — It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  a  man,  by  extreme  gmlt,  may  not 
forfeit  the  rights  of  his  nature,  and  be  justly 
punished  with  slaveiy.  On  this  point  crude 
notions  preyail.  But  the  discussion  would  be 
foreign  to  the  present  subject.  We  are  now 
not  speaking  of  criminals.  We  speak  of 
innocent  men,  who  have  given  us  no  hold  on 
them  bv  guilt ;  and  our  own  consciousness  is 
a  proof  that  such  cannot  rightfully  be  seized 
as  property  by  a  fellow-creature. 

a.  A  man  cannot  be  seized  and  held  as 
I>roperty,  because  he  has  Rights.  What  these 
rights  are,  whether  few  or  many,  or  whether 
all  men  have  the  same,  are  questions  for  future 
discussion.  All  that  is  assumed  now  is,  that 
every  human  being  has  some  rights.  This 
truth  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  denying  to  a 
portion  of  the  race  that  moral  natiure  which  is 
the  sure  and  only  foundation  of  rights.  This 
truth  has  never,  I  believe,  been  disputed.  It 
is  even  recognized  in  the  very  codes  of  slave 
legislation,  which,  while  they  strip  a  man  of 
liberty,  affirm  his  right  to  life,  and  threaten  his 
murderer  with  punishment.  Now,  I  say,  a  being 
having  rights  cannot  justly  be  made  property; 
for  this  claim  over  him  virtually  annuls  all  his 
rights.  It  strips  him  of  aU  power  to  assert 
them.  It  makes  it  a  crime  to  assert  them. 
The  very  essence  of  slavery  is,  to  put  a  man 
defenceless  into  the  hands  of  anotber.    The 
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right  claimed  by  the  master,  to  taric,  to  force, 
to  imprison,  to  whip,  and  to  panish  the  slave, 
at  discretion,  and  especially  to  prevent  the 
least  resistance  to  his  will,  is  a  virtual  denial 
and  subversion  of  all*the  rights  of  the  victim 
of  his  power.  The  two  cannot  stand  together. 
Can  we  doubt  which  of  them  ought  to  fall? 

3.  Another  argument  against  property  b  to 
be  found  in  the  Essential  Equality  of  meo.  I 
know  that  this  doctrine,  so  venerable  in  thd 
eyes  of  otur  fathers,  has  lately  been  denied. 
Verbal  logicians  have  told  us  that  men  are 
••bom  equal"  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
equally  bom.  They  have  asked  whether  all 
are  eqtmlly  tall,  Strong,  or  beautiful;  or 
whether  Nature,  Procrustes-like,  reduces  all 
her  children  to  one  standard  of  intellect  and 
virtue.  By  such  arguments  it  is  attempted 
to  set  aside  the  principle  of  equality,  on 
which  the  soundest  moralists  have  Deared 
the  stmcture  of  social  duty;  and  in  these 
ways  the  old  foundations  of  despotic  power, 
which  our  fathers  in  their  simphcity  thought 
they  had  subverted,  are  laid  again  by  their 
sons. 

It  is  A-eely  granted  that  there  are  innu- 
merable diversities  among  men;  but  be  it 
remembered,  they  are  ordained  to  bind  men 
together,  and  not  to  subdue  one  to  the  other; 
ordained  to  give  means  and  occasions  of 
mutual  aid,  and  to  canr  forward  each  and 
all,  so  that  the  good  of  all  is  equally  intended 
in  this  distribution  of  various  gins.  Be  it 
also  remembered,  that  these  diversities  among 
men  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
attributes  in  which  they  agree;  and  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  their  essential  equality. 
All  men  have  the  same  rational  natiu«  and 
the  same  power  of  conscience,  and  all  are 
equally  made  for  indefinite  improvement  of 
these  divine  fiaculties,  and  for  tne  happiness 
to  be  found  in  their  virtuous  use.  Who,  that 
comprehends  these  gifts,  does  not  see  that 
the  diversities  of  the  race  vanish  before  them  ? 
Let  it  be  added,  that  the  natural  advanta^ 
which  distinguish  one  man  from  another  ar^ 
so  bestowed  as  to  cotmterbalance  one  another, 
and  bestowed  without  regard  to  rank  of 
condition  in  life.  Whoever  surpass^  In 
one  endowment  is  Inferior  in  others.  Eveii 
genius,  the  greatest  gift,  is  found  in  union 
with  strange  infirmit^,  and  often  places  its 
possessors  below  ordinaiv  men  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  Great  learning  is  often  put  to  shame 
by  the  mother-wit  and  keen  good  sense  of 
tmeducated  men«  Nature,  indeed,  pays  no 
heed  to  birth  or  condition  In  bestowing  her 
favours.  The  noblest  spirits  sometimes  grow 
up  in  the  obscurest  spheres.  Thus  equiu  are 
men  ;  and  among  these  equals,  who  can  sub« 
stantiate  his  claim  to  make  others  his  property, 
his  tools,  the  mere  instruments  of  his  private 
Interest  and  gratification?     Let  tUs  daim 


begin,  and  where  will  it  stop?  If  one  mxf 
assert  it,  why  not  all?  Among  these  par- 
takers of  the  same  rational  and  moral  nature, 
who  can  make  good  a  right  over  others,  whidh 
others  may  not  establish  over  himself?  Does 
he  insist  on  superior  strength  of  body  or 
mind?  Who  of  us  has  no  superior  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  endowments?  Is  it  sure 
that  the  slave  or  the  slave's  child  may  not 
surpass  his  master  in  intellectual  energy,  or 
in  moral  worth  ?  Has  nature  confierred  dis- 
tinctions which  tell  us  plainly  who  shall  be 
owners  and  who  be  owned  ?  Who  of  us  can 
unblushingly  lift  his  head  and  say  that  God 
has  written  "Master"  there?  or  who  can 
show  the  word  ** Slave"  engraven  on  his 
brother's  brow?  The  equality  of  nature 
makes  slavery  a  wrong.  Nature's  seal  is 
affixed  to  no  instrument  by  which  propexty 
in  a  single  human  being  is  conveyed. 

4.  That  a  human  being  canxMM  be  justly 
held  and  used  as  property,  is  apparent  from 
the  very  nature  of  property. .  Property  is  an 
exclusive  right  It  shuts  cat  all  olain  but 
that  of  the  possessor.  What  one  man  owns 
cannot  belong  to  another.  What,  then,  is 
the  consequence  of  holding  a  human  being 
as  property?  Plainly  this.  He  can  have  no 
right  to  himself.  His  limbs  tie,  in  trudi. 
not  morally  his  own.  He  has  not  a  right  Co 
his  own  strength.  It  belongs  to  another. 
His  will,  intellect,  and  nmscles,  all  the  powos 
of  {body  and  mind  which  are  exercised  in 
labour,  he  is  txmnd  to  r^pard  as  another's. 
Now,  if  there  be  property  in  anything,  it  b 
that  of  a  man  in  his  own  person,  mind,  aid 
strength.  All  other  rights  aiv  weak,  vat* 
meaning,  compared  with  this,  and  in  denytag 
this  all  right  Is  denied.  It  is  tme  tiiat  aa 
individual  may  forfeit  hj  crime  his  fSghtto 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  periiaps  to  his  Smtat, 
and  even  to  life.  But  the  very  idea  of  fas^ 
feiture  implies  that  the  right  was  odg&ially 
possessed.  It  is  true  that  a  man  taay  \if 
contract  give  to  another  a  limited  right  to  m 
Strength.  Bat  he  gives  only  becaise  hs 
possesses  it,  and  gives  it  for  oonsideratkitta 
which  he  deems  benefldal  to  himself;  and 
the  right  conferred  ceases  at  oooe  00  »ioltkm 
of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  tiestowed. 
To  deny  the  right  of  a  human  b^ng  to 
himself,  to  his  own  limbs  and  facultiea,  to  his 
energy  of  body  and  mind,  is  an  absurditjr  CoO 
gross  to  be  confuted  by  anything  but  » 
simple  statement  Yet  this  absunHix  Is 
involved  in  the  idea  of  his  bdo^^i^y  to 
another. 

5.  We  have  a  plain  reoognitioii  «f  Iht 
pnndple  now  laid  down,  in  the  univoMl 
mdigtiation  exdted  towards  m  mtaa  nito 
makes  another  his  slave.  Our  lanrlpNt 
no  higher  crime  than  that  of  redueiur  ftimi 
to  slaveiy.    To  stml  or  to  boy  a*  AMIH  «B 
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his  own  shores  is  piracy.  In  this  act  the 
£freatest  wrong  is  inflicted,  the  most  sacred 
right  violated.  But  if  a  human  being  can- 
not without  infinite  injustice  be  sei^  as 
property,  then  he  cannot  without  equal 
Avrong  be  held  and  used  as  such.  The 
TVTong  in  the  first  seizure  lies  in  the  desti- 
nation of  a  human  being  to  fbture  bondage, 
to  the  criminal  use  of  him  as  a  chattel  or 
brute.  Can  that  very  use,  which  makes  the 
original  seizure  an  enormous  wrong,  become 
gradually  innocent?  If  the  slave  receive 
injury  vrithout  measure  at  the  first  moment 
of  the  outrage,  is  he  less  injtired  by  being 
held  fast  the  second  or  the  third  ?  Does  the 
duration  of  wrong,  the  increase  of  it  by 
continuance,  convert  it  into  right  ?  It  is 
true,  in  many  cases,  that  length  of  posses- 
sion is  considered  as  giving  a  right,  where 
the  goods  were  acquired  by  unlawful  means. 
But  in  these  cases  the  goods  were  such  as 
might  justly  be  appropriated  to  Individual 
use.  They  were  intended  by  the  Creator  to 
be  owned.  They  fulfil  their  purpose  by 
passing  into  the  hands  of  an  exclusive 
possessor.  It  is  essential  to  rightful  property 
in  a  thing,  that  the  thing  from  its  nature  may 
be  rightfully  appropriated.  If  it  cannot 
originally  be  made  one's  own  without  crime, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  continued  as  such 
-without  guilt.  Now,  the  ground  on  which 
the  seizure  of  the  African  on  his  own  shore  is 
condemned  is.  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  by 
his  nattirea  right  to  be  free.  Ought  not,  then, 
the  same  condemnation  to  light  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  yoke?  Still  more.  Whence  is 
it  that  length  of  possession  is  considered  by 
the  laws  as  conferring  a-  right  ?  I  answer, 
from  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  original 
proprietor,  and  from  the  apprehension  of 
unsettling  all  property  by  carrying  back 
inquiry  beyond  a  certain  time.  Suppose, 
however,  an  article  of  property  to  be  (rf*  such 
a  nature  that  it  could  bear  the  name  of  the 
true  original  owner  stamped  on  it  in  bright 
and  indelible  characters.  In  this  case,  the 
whole  ground,  on  which  length  of  possession 
bars  other  claims,  would  fail  The  proprietor 
would  not  be  concealed,  or  rendered  doubtful 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  Would  not  he,  who 
should  receive  such  an  article  from  a  robber, 
or  a  succession  of  robbers,  be  hivolved  in 
their  guilt  ?  Now  the  true  owner  <A  a  human 
being  is  made  manifest  to  all.  It  is  Him- 
self. No  brand  on  the  slave  was  ever  so 
conspicuous  as  the  mark  of  property  which 
God  has  set  on  him.  God,  in  making 
him  a  rational  and  moral  being,  has  put  a 
glorious  stamp  on  him,  which  all  the  slave 
legislation  ana  slave-miurkets  of  worids  can- 
not efface.  Hence  no  right  accrues  to  the 
roaster  from  the  length  of  the  wrong  which 
has  been  done  to  the  slave, 


6.  Another  argument  against  the  right  of 
property  in  man  may  be  drawn  from  a  very 
obvious  principle  of  moral  science.  It  is  a 
|:^ain  truth,  universally  received,  that  every 
right  supposes  or  involves  a  corresponding 
obligation.  If,  then,  a  man  has  a  right  to 
another's  person  or  powers,  the  latter  is  under 
obligation  to  give  himself  up  as  a  chattel 
to  the  former.  This  is  his  duty.  He  is 
botmd  to  be  a  slave ;  and  bound  not  merely 
by  the  Christian  law,  which  enjoins  submis- 
sion to  injury,  not  merely  by  prudential  con- 
siderations, or  by  the  claims  of  public  order 
and  peace ;  but  bound  because  another  has  a 
right  of  ownership,  has  a  moral  claim  to  him, 
so  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  dishonesty,  of 
robbery,  in  withdrawing  himself  from  this 
other's  service.  It  is  his  duty  to  work  for  his 
master,  though  all  compulsion  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  in  deserting  him  he  would  com- 
mit the  crime  of  taking  away  another  man's 
property,  as  truly  as  ^  he  were  to  carry  off 
his  owner's  purse.  Now,  do  we  not  instantly 
feel,  can  we  help  feeling,  that  this  is  false?  Is 
the  slave  thus  morally  bound?  When  the 
African  was  first  brought  to  these  shores, 
would  he  have  violated  a  solemn  obligation 
by  slipping  his  chain,  and  flying  back  to  his 
native  home?  Would  he  not  have  been 
bound  to  seize  the  precious  opportunity  of 
escape  ?  Is  the  slave  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  confine  himself,  his  wife,  and  children, 
to  a  spot  where  their  union  in  a  moment  may 
be  forcibly  dissolved?  Ought  he  not,  if  he 
can,  to  place  himself  and  his  family  under 
the  guardianship  of  equal  laws  ?  Should  we 
blame  him  for  leaving  his  yoke  ?  Do  we  not 
feel  that,  in  the  same  condition,  a  sense  of 
duty  would  quicken  our  flying  steps  ?  Where, 
then,  is  the  obhgation  which  would  necessarily 
be  imposed,  if  the  right  existed  which  the 
master  claims?  The  absence  of  obligation 
proves  the  want  of  the  right  The  claim  is 
groundless.    It  is  a  cruel  wrong. 

7.  I  come  now  to  what  is  to  my  own  mind 
the  great  argument  aeainst  seiang  and  using 
a  man  as  property.  He  cannot  be  property 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  justice,  because  he  is 
a  Rational,  Moral,  Immortal  Beinf ;  because 
created  in  God's  image,  and  therdore  in  the 
highest  sense  his  child ;  because  created  to 
unfold  godlike  faculties,  and  to  govern  him- 
self by  a  Divine  Law  written  on  his  heart, 
and  republished  in  God's  Word.  His  whole 
nature  forbids  that  he  should  be  seized  as  pro- 
perty. Prom  his  very  nature  it  follows  that 
so  to  seize  him  is  to  offier  an  insult  to  his 
Maker,  and  to  inflict  aggravated  social  wrong. 
Into  every  human  being  God  has  breathed  an 
immortal  spirit,  more  precious  than  the  whole 
outwauxl  creation.  No  earthly  or  celestial 
language  can  exaggerate  the  worth  of  a  humaa 
bdfig.    No  matter  bow  obicuro  his  oondition, 
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Tliought,  Reason.  Conscience,  the  capacity  of 
Virtue,  the  capacity  of  Christian  Love,  an  im- 
mortal  Destiny,  an  intimate  moral  connection 
with  God— here  are  attributes  of  our  conunon 
humanity  which  reduce  to  insignificance  all 
outward  distinctions,  and  make  every  human 
being  unspeakably  dear  to  his  Maker.  No 
matter  how  ignorant  he  mav  be.  The  capa- 
city of  Improvement  allies  nim  to  the  more 
instructed  of  his  race,  and  places  within  his 
reach  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  higher 
worids.  Every  human  being  has  in  him  the 
germ  of  the  greatest  idea  in  the  universe, 
the  idea  of  God ;  and  to  unfold  this  is  the 
end  of  his  existence.  Every  human  being 
has  in  his  breast  the  elements  of  that  Divine. 
Everlasting  Law,  which  the  hig:hest  orders  of 
the  creation  obey.  He  has  the  idea  of  Duty; 
and  to  unfold,  revere,  obey  this,  is  the  very 
purpose  for  which  life  was  given.  Every 
human  being  has  the  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  that  word.  Truth  ;  that  is,  he  sees,  how- 
ever dimly,  the  great  object  of  Divine  and 
created  intelligence,  and  is  capable  of  ever- 
enlarging  perceptions  of  truth.  Every  human 
being  has  affections,  which  may  be  purified 
and  expanded  into  a  Sublime  Love.  He  has, 
too,  the  idea  of  Happiness,  and  a  thirst  for 
it  which  cannot  be  appeased.  Such  is  our 
nature.  Wherever  we  see  a  man,  we  see  the 
possessor  of  these  great  capacities.  Did 
God  make  such  a  being  to  be  owned  as  a 
tree  or  a  brute?  How  plainly  was  he  made 
to  exerdse,  unfold,  in^trove  hb  highest 
powers,  made  for  a  moral,  spiritual  good! 
and  how  is  he  wronged,  and  his  Creator 
opposed,  when  he  is  forced  and  broken  into 
a  tool  to  another's  physical  enjoyment  I 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  for  an 
End  in  Himseu.  He  is  a  Person,  not  a 
Thing.  He  is  an  End,  not  a  mere  Instru- 
ment or  Means.  He  was  made  for  his  own 
virtue  and  happiness.  Is  this  end  recon- 
cilable ¥dth  his  being  held  and  used  as  a 
chattel?  The  sacrifice  of  such  a  being  to 
another's  will,  to  another's  present,  outward, 
ill-comprehended  good,  is  the  greatest  vio- 
lence which  can  be  ofiered  to  any  creature  of 
God.  It  is  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank  in 
the  universe,  to  make  him  a  means,  not  an 
end,  to  cast  him  out  from  God's  spiritual 
family  into  the  brutal  herd. 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  to  obey  a 
Law  within  Himself.  This  is  the  essence  of 
a  moral  being.  He  possesses,  as  a  part  of 
his  nature,  and  the  most  essential  port,  a 
sense  of  Duty,  which  he  is  to  reverence  and 
follow,  in  opposition  to  all  pleasure  or  pain, 
to  all  interfering  human  wills.  The  great 
purpose  of  all  good  education  and  discipline 
IS,  to  make  a  man  Master  of  Himself,  to 
excite  him  to  act  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
mind,  to  lead  him  to  propose  his  own  per- 


fection as  his  supreme  law  and  end.  And  is 
this  highest  purpose  of  man's  nature  to  be 
reconciled  with  entire  subjection  to  a  foreign 
will,  to  an  outward,  overwhelming  force^ 
which  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but  complete 
submission? 

The  end  of  such  a  being  as  we  have  de- 
scribed is,  manifestly.  Improvement.  Now 
it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  oar  nature,  that 
all  our  powers  are  to  improve  by  free  exer- 
tion. Action  is  the  indispensabw  condition 
of  progress  to  the  intellect,  oonsdence,  and 
heart.  Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  a  human 
being  cannot,  without  wrong,  be  owned  by 
another,  who  claims,  as  proprietor,  the  right 
to  repress  the  powers  of  his  slaves,  to  with- 
hold from  them  the  means  of  devdc^ment, 
to  keep  them  within  the  limits  which  arts 
necessary  to  contentment  in  chains,  to  shot 
out  every  rar  of  light  and  every  generous 
sentiment  which  may  interfere  with  entire 
subjection  to  his  will? 

No  man  who  seriously  considers  what 
human  nature  is,  and  what  it  was  made  for, 
can  think  of  setting  up  a  claim  to  a  feUoiw- 
creature.  What !  own  a  spiritual  being,  a 
being  made  to  know  and  adore  God,  and  who 
is  to  outlive  the  sun  and  stars  1  What !  chain 
to  our  lowest  uses  a  being  made  for  truth  and 
virtue !  convert  into  a  brute  instrument  that 
intelligent  nature  on  which  the  idea  of  Doty 
has  dawned,  and  which  is  a  nobler  type  ^ 
God  than  all  outward  creation  i  Should  we 
not  deem  it  a  vrrong  which  no  punishmeot 
could  expiate,  were  one  of  our  chiidien  seised 
as  property  and  driven  by  the  whip  to  toil? 
And  shall  God's  child,  dearer  to  Him  than  as. 
only  son  to  a  human  parent,  be  thus  de< 
graded?  Eveiything  else  maybe  owned  in 
the  universe;  but  a  moral,  rational  bens 
cannot  be  property.  Suns  and  stars  may  be 
owned,  but  not  the  lowest  spirit.  Touch  amr- 
thing  but  this.  Lay  not  your  hand  on  Goa  s 
rati^ial  offspring.  The  whole  spiritual  worid 
cries  out.  Forbear  I  The  highest  intelligences 
recognise  their  own  nature,  their  own  rights, 
in  the  humblest  human  being.  By  that 
priceless,  immortal  spirit  which  dwells  in 
him,  by  that  likeness  of  God  which  he  wears^ 
tread  him  not  in  the  dust,  confound  him  not 
with  the  brute. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  human  beiag^ 
cannot  rightfully  be  held  and  used  as  pro- 
perty. No  legislatk>n,  not  that  of  all  coonms 
or  workls,  could  make  him  so.  Let  this  be  laid 
down  as  a  first,  fundamental  truth.  Let  tta 
hold  it  fast  as  a  most  sacred,  precious  truth. 
Let  lis  hold  it  fast  against  all  customs,  aft 
laws,  all  rank,  wealth,  and  power.  Let  k  bft 
armed  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  < 
lixed  and  Christian  worid. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  no  l  _ 
would  be  so  wanting  in  moral  disctimiatliOQ 
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&Ad  moral  feeling  H^  to  Urge  that  men  may 
rightfully  be  ^aed  and  held  as  property,  be- 
cause various  governments  have  so  ordained. 
What !  is  human  legislation  the  measure  of 
right?  Are  God's  laws  to  be  repealed  by 
man's  ?  Can  government  do  no  wrong  ?  To 
what  a  mournful  extent  is  the  history  of 
human  governments  a  record  of  wrongs  I 
How  much  does  the  prq^ress  of  civilization 
consist  in  the  substitution  of  just  and  humane 
for  barbarous  and  oppressive  laws?  The 
individual,  indeed,  is  never  authorized  to 
oppose  physical  force  to  unrighteous  ordi- 
nances of  government,  as  long  as  the  com- 
munity choose  to  sustain  them.  But  criminal 
legislation  ought  to  be  freely  and  earnestly 
exposed.  Injustice  is  never  so  terrible,  and 
never  so  corrupting,  as  when  armed  with  the 
sanctions  of  law.  The  authority  of  govem- 
nient,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  silence 
under  wrongs,  is  a  reason  for  protesting 
against  wrong  with  the  undivided  energy  of 
argument,  entreaty,  and  solemn  admonition. 


Chapter  II. 
Rights, 
I  NOW  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  the 
subject.  I  am  to  show  that  man  has  sacred 
Rights,  the  gifts  of  God,  and  inseparable 
from  htmian  nature,  which  are  violated  bT 
slavery.  Some  important  principles,  which 
belong  to  this  bead,  were  necessarily  antici- 
pated tmder  the  preceding;  but  they  need  .a 
niller  exposition.  The  whole  subject  of 
Rights  needs  to  be  reconsidered.  Specula- 
tions and  reasoning  about  it  have  lately  been 
given  to  the  pubbc,  not  only  false,  but  dan- 
Iferous  to  freedom,  and  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  injurious  views.  Rights  are  made 
to  depoid  on  circumstances,  so  that  pretences 
may  easily  be  made  or  created  for  violating 
them  successively,  till  none  shall  remain. 
Human  rights  have  been  represented  as  so 
modified  and  circumscribed  by  men's  en- 
trance into  the  social  state,  that  only  the 
shadows  of  them  are  left.  They  have  been 
spoken  of  as  absorbed  in  the  public  good ; 
so  that  a  man  may  be  innocently  enslaved, 
if  the  public  good  shall  so  require.  To  meet 
fully  all  these  errors— for  such  I  hold  them — a 
larger  work  than  the  present  is  required.  The 
nature  of  man,  his  rdations  to  the  state,  the 
limits  of  civil  government,  the  elements  of  the 
poblic  good,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  in- 
dividual must  be  surrendered  to  this  good, 
these  are  the  topics  which  the  present  subject 
involves.  I  cannot  enter  into  them  particu- 
larly, but  shall  lay  down  what  seem  to  me 
the  great  and  true  principles  in  regard  to 
them.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  rights  from 
his  very  nature,  not  the  gifts  of  society,  but 


of  God;  that  they  afe  not  surrendered  on 
entering  the  social  state ;  that  they  must  not 
be  taken  away  under  the  plea  of  public  good ; 
that  the  Individual  is  never  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  Community  ;  that  the  idea  of  Rights  is  to 
prevail  above  all  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Man  has  rights  by  nature.  The  disposition 
of  some  to  deride  abstract  rights,  as  if  all 
rights  were  uncertain,  mutable,  and  conceded 
by  society,  shows  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
human  nature.  Whoever  understands  this 
must  see  in  it  an  immovable  foundation  of 
rights.  These  are  gifts  of  the  Creator,  bound 
up  indissolubly  with  our  moral  constitution. 
In  the  order  of  things  they  precede  society, 
lie  at  its  foundation,  constitute  man's  capa- 
city for  it,  and  are  the  great  objects  of  social 
institutions.  The  consciousness  of  rights  Is 
not  a  creation  of  human  art,  a  conventional 
sentiment,  but  essential  to  and  inseparable 
from  the  human  soul. 

Man's  rights  belong  to  him  as  a  Moral 
Being,  as  capable  of  perceiving  moral  dis- 
tinctions, as  a  subject  of  moral  obligation. 
As  soon  as  he  becomes  conscious  of  Duty,  a 
kindred  consciousness  springs  up  that  he  has 
a  Right  to  do  what  the  sense  of  duty  enjoins, 
and  that  no  foreign  will  or  power  can  ol^truct 
his  moral  action  without  crime.  He  feels  that 
the  sense  of  dutv  was  given  to  him  as  a  Law. 
that  it  makes  him  responsible  for  himself, 
that  to  exercise,  unfold,  and  obey  it  is  the 
end  of  his  being,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to 
exercise  and  obey  it  without  hindrance  or 
opposition.  A  consciousness  of  dignity,  how- 
ever obscure,  belongs  also  to  this  divine  prin- 
ciple ;  and  though  he  may  want  words  to  do 
justice  to  his  thoughts,  he  feels  that  he  has 
that  within  him  which  makes  him  essentially 
equal  to  all  around  him. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain  of  human 
rights.  In  other  words,  the  same  inward 
principle  which  teaches  the  lormer  bears 
witness  to  the  latter.  Duties  and  rights  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  It  has  been  too  com- 
mon to  oppose  them  to  one  another,  but  they 
are  indissolubly  joined  together.  That  same 
inward  principle  which  teaches  a  man  what 
he  is  bound  to  do  to  others,  teaches  equally, 
and  at  the  same  instant,  what  others  are  bound 
to  do  to  him.  That  same  voice  which  forbids 
him  to  injure  a  single  fellow-creature,  forbids 
every  fellow-creatiure  to  do  him  harm.  His 
conscience,  in  revealing  the  moral  law,  does 
not  reveal  a  law  for  himself  only,  but  speaks 
as  a  Universal  Legislator.  He  has  an  intuitive 
conviction  that  the  obligations  of  this  divine 
code  press  on  others  as  truly  as  on  himself. 
That  principle  which  teaches  him  that  he  sus- 
tains the  relation  of  brotherhood  to  all  himian 
beings,  teaches  him  that  this  relation  is  reci- 
pro(^,  that  it  gives  indestructible  claims,  as 
well  as  imposes  solemn  duties,  and  that  what 
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he  owes  to  the  members  of  this  vast  family, 
they  owe  to  him  in  return.  Thus  the  moral 
nature  involves  rights.  These  enter  into  its 
very  essence.  They  are  taught  by  the  very 
voice  which  enjoins  duty.  Accordmgly  there 
is  no  deeper  principle  in  human  nature  than 
the  consciousness  of  rights.  So  profound,  so 
ineradicable  is  this  sentiment,  that  the  oppres- 
sions of  ages  have  nowhere  wholly  stifled  it. 

Havine  shown  the  foundation  of  human 
lights  in  human  nature,  it  may  be  asked  what 
they  are.  Perhaps  they  do  not  admit  very 
accurate  definition  any  more  than  himian 
duties;  for  the  Spiritual  cannot  be  weighed 
and  measured  like  the  Material  Perhaps  a 
minute  criticism  may  find  fault  with  the  most 
guarded  exposition  of  them ;  but  thev  may 
easily  be  stated  in  language  which  tne  un- 
sophisticated mind  will  recognize  as  the  truth. 
Volumes  could  not  do  justice  to  them  ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  they  may  be  comprehended  in 
one  sentence.  They  may  all  be  comprised  in 
the  right  which  belongs  to  every  rational 
being,  to  exercise  his  powers  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  own  and  others'  Happiness  and 
Virtue.  These  are  the  great  purposes  of  his 
existence.  For  these  his  powers  were  given, 
and  to  these  he  is  bound  to  devote  them.  He  is 
bound  to  make  himself  and  others  better  and 
happier,  according  to  his  ability.  His  ability 
for  this  work  is  a  sacred  trust  from  God — the 
greatest  of  all  trusts.  He  must  answer  for 
the  waste  or  abuse  of  it.  He  consequently 
suffers  an  unspeakable  wrong  when  stripped 
of  it  by  others,  or  forbidden  to  employ  it  for 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  given  ;  when  the 
powers  which  God  has  given  for  such  generous 
uses  are  impaired  or  destroyed  by  others,  or 
the  means  for  their  action  and  growth  are 
forcibly  withheld.  As  every  human  being  is 
bound  to  employ  his  faculties  for  his  own  and 
others'  good,  there  is  an  obligation  on  each  to 
leave  all  free  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end ;  and  whoever  respects  this  obligation, 
whoever  uses  his  own,  without  invading  others' 
powers,  or  obstructing  others'  duties,  has  a 
sacred,  indefeasible  right  to  be  unassailed, 
unobstructed,  imharmed  by  all  with  whom  he 
may  be  connected.  Here  is  the  grand,  all- 
comprehending  right  of  human  natiu-e. 
Eveiy  man  should  revere  it,  should  assert 
it  for  himself  and  for  all,  and  should  bear 
solemn  testimony  against  every  infraction  of 
it,  by  whomsoever  made  or  endiued. 

Having  considered  the  great  fundamental 
right  of  human  nature,  particular  rights  may 
easily  be  deduced.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
exercise  and  invigorate  his  intellect  or  the 
power  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  the 
essential  condition  of  successful  effort  for  every 

good ;  and  whoever  obstructs  or  quenches  the 
itellectual  life  in  another,  inflicts  a  grievous 
and  irreparable  wrong.    Eveiy  man  has  a 


right  to  inqidre  into  his  duty,  and  to  conform 
himself  to  what  he  learns  of  it.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  use  the  means  given  by  God 
and  sanctioned  by  virtue  for  l)etteriQg  bis 
condition.  He  has  a  right  to  be  respected 
according  to  his  moral  worth ;  a  right  to  be 
regarded  as  a  member  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  to  be  protected  by  im« 
partial  laws ;  and  a  right  to  be  exempted  from 
coercion,  stripes,  and  punishment,  as  long  as 
he  respects  the  rights  of  others.  He  has  a 
right  to  an  equivalent  for  his  labour.  He  has 
a  right  to  sustain  domestic  relations,  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  and  to  enjoy  the  ha{^ 
ness  which  flows  frx>m  fidelity  m  these  and 
other  domestic  relations.  Such  are  a  few  oi 
human  rights  ;  and  if  so,  what  a  grievous 
wrong  is  slavery  1 

Perhaps  npthing  has  done  more  to  impair 
the  sense  of  the  reality  and  sacredness  of 
human  rights,  and  to  sancHon  o{^ressioB, 
than  loose  ideas  as  to  the  change  made  m 
man's  natural  rights  by  his  entrance  into  dvU 
society.  It  is  commonly  sakl  that  men  part 
with  a  portion  of  these  by  becoming  a  com- 
munity, a  body  politic;  that  government 
consists  of  powers  surrendered  by  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  it  is  said,  "  If  certain  rights  and 
powers  may  be  surrendered,  why  not  othets  ? 
why  not  all?  what  hmit  is  to  be  set?  The 
good  of  the  community,  to  which  a  part  is 

S'ven  up,  may  demand  the  whole;  and  in 
is  good  all  private  rights  are  merged.*' 
This  is  the  lo^c  of  despotism.  We  aie 
grieved  that  it  finds  its  way  into  republict. 
and  that  it  sets  down  the  great  prindi^es  ef 
freedom  as  abstractions  and  meta{^ysical 
theories,  good  enough  for  the  cloister,  bat  too 
refined  for  practical  and  real  life. 

Him:ian  rights,  however,  are  not  to  be  so 
reasoned  away.  They  belong,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  ooUnng 
can  divest  him  of  them  but  the  destmctioo  of 
his  nature.  They  are  not  to  be  given  up  to 
society  as  a  prey.  On  the  contrair.  the  gntX 
end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure  toem.  The 
great  end  of  government  is  to  repress  «^ 
wrong.  Its  highest  function  is  to  pttHecC  Cite 
weak  against  the  powerful,  so  that  the 
obscurest  human  being  may  eajoy  his  lighlB 
in  peace.  Strange,  that  an  institntioB  buk 
on  the  idea  of  Rights  shouM  be  used  to  «tt^ 
settle  this  idea,  to  confuse  our  oKxal  per- 
ceptions, to  sanctify  wrongs  as  meaas  of 
general  good  I 

It  is  said  that,  in  forming  dvil  sooietj,  the 
individual  surrenders  a  part  of  his  rights.  H 
would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  fa«  adoplfe 
new  modes  of  securing  them.  He  conac 
for  example,  to  desist  from  self-defenoe.  i 
he  and  all  may  be  more  efiecttiaUy  < 
b^the  public  force.  Heoooaents  ftoi  . 
bis  cause  to  an  umpire  or  Mbiiiial»tlMI  jmHok 
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Biay  be  more  impartially  awarded,  and  that 
he  and  all  may  more  certainly  receive  their 
due.  He  consents  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
bis  property  in  taxation,  that  his  own  and 
others'  property  may  be  the  more  secure.  He 
submits  to  certain  restraints,  that  he  and 
others  may  enjoy  more  enduring  freedom. 
He  expects  an  equivalent  for  what  he  re- 
linquishes, and  insists  on  it  as  his  right  He 
is  wronged  by  partial  laws,  which  compel 
him  to  contribute  to  the  state  beyond  nis 
|>roportion,  his  ability,  and  the  measure  of 
penefits  which  he  receives.  How  absurd  is 
it  to  suppose  that,  by  consenting  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  state,  and  by  yielding  it  the 
means,  he  surrenders  the  very  rights  which 
were  the  objects  of  his  accession  to  the  social 
compact ! 

The  authority  of  the  state  to  impose  laws  on 
its  members  I  cheerfully  allow ;  but  this  has 
limits,  which  are  found  to  be  more  and  more 
narrow  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  moral 
science.  The  state  is  equally  restrained  with 
individuals  by  the  Moral  Law.  For  ex- 
ample, it  may  not,  must  not,  on  any  account, 
put  an  innocent  man  to  death,  or  re(|uire  of 
him  a  dishonourable  or  criminal  service.  It 
jnay  demand  allegiance,  but  only  on  the 
frotmd  of  the  protection  it  affords.  It  may 
levy  taxes,  but  only  because  it  takes  all  pro- 
perty and  all  interests  under  its  shield.  It 
may  pass  laws,  but  only  impartial  ones, 
fiamed  for  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  few. 
It  must  not  seize,  by  a  special  act,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  humblest  mdividual,  without 
making  him  an  equivalent.  It  must  regard 
every  roan  over  whom  it  extends  its  authority 
as  a  vital  part  of  itself,  as  entitled  to  its  care 
and  to  its  provisions  for  liberty  and  hap- 
piness. If,  in  an  emergency,  its  safety^ 
which  is  the  interest  of  each  and  all,  may 
demand  the  imposition  of  peculiar  restraints 
on  one  or  many,  it  is  bound  to  limit  these 
restrictions  to  the  precise  point  which  its 
safety  prescribes,  to  remove  the  necessity  of 
them  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible,  to  com- 
pensate by  peculiar  protection  such  as  it 
deprives  of  the  ordinary  means  of  protecting 
themselves,  and,  in  general,  to  respect  and 
provide  for  liberty  in  the  very  acts  which  for 
a  time  restrain  it.  The  idea  of  Rights  should 
be  fundamental  and  supreme  in  avil  institu- 
tions. Government  becomes  a  nuisance  and 
scourge  in  proportion  as  it  sacrifices  these  to 
the  many  or  the  few.  Government— I  repeat 
it— is  equally  bound  with  the  individual  by 
the  Moral  Law.  The  ideas  of  Justice  and 
Rectitude,  of  what  is  due  to  man  from  bis 
feUow-ereatures,  of  the  claims  of  every  moral 
being,  are  far  deq)er  and  more  primitive 
than  Civil  Polity.  Government,  tar  from 
originating  them,  owes  to  them  its  strength, 
{tight  is  <&ler  tbao  buman  kw.    Law  ought 


to  be  its  voice.  It  should  be  built  on,  and 
should  correspond  to,  the  principle  of  justice 
in  the  human  breast,  and  its  weakness  is 
owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  its  clashing 
with  our  indestructible  moral  convictions. 

That  government  is  most  perfect  in  which 
Policy  is  most  entirely  subjected  to  Justice, 
or  in  which  the  supreme  and  constant  aim  is 
to  secure  the  rights  of  every  human  being. 
This  is  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  no  government  is  free  but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  realizes  this.  Liberty  must  not 
be  confounded  with  popular  institutions.  A 
representative  government  may  be  as  despotic 
as  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  as  far  as  it 
tramples  on  the  rights,  whether  of  many  or 
one,  It  is  a  despotism.  The  sovereign  power, 
whether  wielded  by  a  single  hand  or  several 
hands,  by  a  kin^  or  a  congress,  which  spoils 
one  human  being  of  the  immunities  and 
privileges  bestow^  on  him  by  God,  is  so  fiar 
a  tyranny.  The  great  argument  in  favour  of 
representative  institutions  is,  that  a  people's 
rights  are  safest  in  their  own  hands,  and 
should  never  be  surrendered  to  an  irrespon- 
sible power.  Rights,  Rights,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  a  popular  government ;  and 
when  this  betrays  them,  the  wrong  is  more 
aggravated  than  when  they  are  cnished  by 
despotism. 

Still,  the  qnestioB  will  be  askad.  "  Is  not 
the  General  Good  the  supreme  law  of  the 
state  ?  Are  not  all  restraints  on  the  hidividual 
just  which  this  demands?  When  the  rights 
of  the  individual  clash  with  this,  must  they 
not  yield?  Do  they  not,  indeed,  cease  to  be 
rights  ?  Must  not  everything  give  place  to 
the  Genend  Good?"  I  have  started  this 
<]uestion  in  various  forms,  t)ecause  I  deem 
it  worthy  of  particular  examination.  Public 
and  private  morality,  the  freedom  and  safety 
of  our  national  institutions,  are  greatly  con- 
ooned  in  settling  the  claims  of  the  "General 
Good."  In  monarchies,  the  Divine  Right 
of  kings  swallowed  up  all  others.  In  re- 
publics, the  General  Good  threatens  the  same 
eviL  It  is  a  shelter  for  the  abuses  and  usur- 
pations of  government,  for  the  profligacies 
of  statesmen,  for  the  vices  of  parties,  for  the 
wrongs  of  slavery.  In  considering  this  sub- 
ject, I  take  the  hasard  of  repeating  principles 
ftlr^y  laid  down  ,*  but  this  will  be  justified 
by  the  importance  of  reaching  and  determin- 
ing the  truth.  Is  the  General  Good,  then, 
the  supreme  law,  to  which  everything  must 
bow? 

This  question  may  be  settled  at  once  by 
proposing  another.  Suppose  the  pubhc  good 
to  require  that  a  numl)er  of  the  members  of 
a  state,  no  matter  how  few,  should  perjure 
themselves,  or  should  disclaim  their  mith  in 
God  and  virtue.  Would  their  right  to  follow 
conflcicnce  and  God  be  annulled?  Would 
pp  a 
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they  be  bound  to  sin  f  Suppose  a  conqueror 
to  menace  a  state  with  ruin,  unless  its  mem- 
ber should  insult  their  parents,  and  stain 
themselves  with  crimes  at  which  nature  re- 
volts. Must  the  public  good  prevail  over 
purity  and  our  holiest  fjfections?  Do  we 
not  all  feel  that  there  are  higher  goods  than 
even  the  safety  of  the  state  ?  that  there  is  a 
higher  law  than  that  of  mightiest  empires? 
that  the  idea  of  Rectitude  is  deeper  in  human 
nature  than  that  of  private  or  public  interest  ? 
and  that  this  is  to  bear  sway  over  all  private 
and  public  acts  ? 

The  supreme  law  of  a  state  is  not  its  safety, 
its  power,  its  prosperity,  its  affluence,  the 
flourishing  state  of  agnculture,  commerce, 
and  the  arts.  These  objects,  constituting 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Public  Good, 
are  indeed  proposed,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
posed, in  the  constitution  and  administration 
of  states.  But  there  is  a  higher  law,  even 
Virtue,  Rectitude,  the  voice  of  Conscience, 
the  Will  of  God.  Justice  is  a  greater  good 
than  property,  not  greater  in  degree,  but  in 
kind.  Universal  benevolence  is  infinitely 
superior  to  prosperity.  Religion,  the  love  of 
God,  is  worth  incomparably  more  than  aJl 
his  outward  gifts.  A  community,  to  secure 
or  aggrandize  itself,  must  never  forsake  the 
Right,  the  Holy,  the  Just. 

Morail  Good,  Rectitude  in  all  its  branches, 
is  the  Supreme  Good  ;  by  which  I  do  not 
intend  that  it  is  the  surest  means  to  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Sudi, 
indeed,  it  is,  but  this  is  too  low  a  view.  It 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  Means,  an 
Instrument.  It  is  the  Supreme  End,  and 
states  are  bound  to  subject  to  it  all  their 
legislation,  be  the  apparent  loss  of  prosperity 
ever  so  great.  National  wealth  is  not  the 
End.  It  derives  all  its  worth  from  national 
virtue.  If  accumulated  by  rapacity,  con- 
quest, or  any  degrading  means,  or  if  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  few,  whom  it 
strengthens  to  crush  the  many,  it  is  a  curse. 
National  wealth  is  a  blessing  only  when  it 
springs  from  and  represents  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  community ;  when  it  is  a 
fruit  and  expression  of  good  habits,  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all,  of  impartial  and  bene- 
ficent legislation ;  when  it  gives  impulse  to  the 
higher  faculties,  and  occasion  and  incitement 
to  justice  and  beneficence.  No  greater 
calamity  can  befall  a  people  than  to  prosper 
by  crime.  No  success  can  be  a  compensation 
for  the  wound  inflicted  on  a  nation's  mind  by 
renouncing  Right  as  its  Supreme  Law. 

Let  a  people  exalt  Prosperity  above  Recti- 
tude, and  a  more  dangerous  end  cannot  be 
proposed.    Public  Prosperity,  General  Good, 
regarded  by  itself,  or  apart  from  the  moral 
"w.    is    something    vague,    unsettled,    and 

certain,  and  will  infallibly  be  so  construed 


by  the  selfish  and  grasping  iks  16  secure  tiieir 
own  aggrandizement.  It  may  be  made  to 
wear  a  thousand  forms,  according  to  men's 
interests  and  passions.  This  is  illustrated  by 
every  day's  history.  Not  a  party  springs  up 
which  does  not  sanctify  all  its  projects  for 
monopolizing  power  by  the  plea  of  General 
Good.  Not  a  measure,  howe\-er  ruinous,  can 
be  proposed  which  cannot  be  shown  to  fevour 
one  or  another  national  interest.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  a£Eurs — an 
uncertainty  growing  out  of  the  infinite  and 
very  subtle  causes  which  are  acting  on  com- 
munities—the  consequences  of  no  measure 
can  be  foretold  with  certainty.  The  best 
concerted  schemes  of  policy  often  fafl;  whilst 
a  rash  and  profligate  administration  may.  by 
unexpected  concurrences  of  events,  seem  to 
advance  a  nation's  glory.  In  regard  to  the 
means  of  national  prosperity,  the  wisest  are 
weak  judges.  For  example,  the  present 
rapid  growth  of  this  country,  caitying.  as  it 
does,  vast  multitudes  beyond  the  institutions 
of  religion  and  education,  may  be  working 
ruin,  whilst  the  people  exult  in  it  as  a  pledge 
of  greatness.  We  are  too  shoit-aghted  to 
find  our  law  in  outward  interests.  To  states, 
as  to  individuals.  Rectitude  is  tb^  Supreme 
Law.  It  was  never  designed  that  the  public 
good,  as  disjoined  from  this,  as  distinct  from 
justice  and  reverence  for  all  rights,  should  be 
comprehended  and  made  our  end.  States- 
men work  in  the  dark  until  the  idea  of  Right 
towers  above  expediency  or  wealth.  Woe  to 
that  people  which  would  found  its  prosperity 
in  wrong  I  It  is  time  that  the  low  maxims  oif 
policy,  which  have  ruled  for  ages,  should  feU. 
It  is  time  that  public  interest  should  no  longer 
hallow  injustice,  and  fortify  government  in 
making  the  weak  their  prey. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  used  the  phrase. 
Public  or  General  Good,  in  its  ownmon 
acceptation,  as  signifying  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  a  state.  Why  can  it  not  be 
used  in  a  larger  sense?  Why  can  it  not  be 
made  to  comprehend  inward  and  moral,  as 
well  as  outward  good  ?  And  why  cannot  (he 
former  be  understood  to  be  inoomparably 
the  most  important  element  of  the  public 
weal?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  the  General  Good  b  tbe 
Supreme  Law.  So  construed,  it  wouM  sup- 
port the  great  truths  which  I  have  maintained. 
It  would  condemn  the  infliction  of  wrong  on 
the  humblest  individual  as  a  national  calamity. 
It  would  plead  with  us  to  extend  to  every 
individual  the  means  of  improving  his  cha- 
racter and  lot 

If  the  remarks  under  this  head  be  just,  it 
will  follow  that  the  good  of  the  Indivklual  is 
more  imp>ortant  thaun  the  outward  prosperity 
of  the  State.  The  former  is  not  vague  azid 
unsettled,  like  the  Utter,  and  it  bdongs  to  « 
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higher  order  of  interests.  It  consists  in  the 
free  exertion  and  expansion  of  the  individual's 
powers,  especially  of  his  higher  faculties ;  in 
the  energy  of  his  intellect,  conscience,  and 
good  affections  ;  in  sound  judgment ;  in  the 
acquisition  of  truth;  in  labouring  honestly 
for  himself  and  his  family ;  in  loving  his 
Creator,  and  subjecting  his  own  will  to  the 
Divine;  in  loving  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
making  cheerful  sacrifices  to  their  happiness ; 
in  friendship ;  in  sensibility  to  the  beautiful, 
whether  in  nature  or  art;  in  loyalty  to  his 
principles ;  in  moral  courage ;  in  self-respect ; 
m  understanding  and  asserting  his  rights; 
and  in  the  Christian  hope  of  immortality. 
Such  is  the  good  of  the  Individual ;  a  more 
sacred,  exalted,  enduring  interest,  than  any 
accessions  of  wealth  or  power  to  the  State. 
Let  it  not  be  sacrificed  to  these.  He  should 
find,  in  his  connection  with  the  community, 
aids  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes 
of  his  being,  and  not  be  chained  and  subdued 
by  it  to  the  inferior  interests  of  any  fellow- 
creature. 

In  all  ages  the  Individual  has.  in  one  form 
or  another,  been  trodden  in  the  dust.  In 
monarchies  and  aristocracies,  he  has  been 
sacrificed  to  One  or  to  the  Few ;  who,  regard- 
ing government  as  an  heirloom  in  their 
ikmilies,  and  thinking  of  the  people  as  made 
only  to  live  and  die  for  their  glory,  have  not 
dreamed  that  the  sovereign  power  was  de- 
signed to  shield  every  man,  without  excep- 
tion, from  wrong.  In  the  ancient  RepubUcs, 
the  Glory  of  the  State,  especially  Conquest, 
was  the  end  to  which  the  individual  was 
expected  to  offer  himself  a  victim,  and  in 
promoting  which  no  cruelty  was  to  be  de- 
clined, no  human  right  revered.  He  was 
merged  in  a  great  whole,  called  the  Common- 
wealth, to  which  his  whole  nature  was  to  be 
immolated.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  American 
people,  that,  in  their  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, they  took  the  ground  of  the  indestruc- 
tible rights  of  every  human  being.  They 
declared  all  men  to  be  essentially  equal,  and 
each  bom  to  be  free.  They  did  not,  like  the 
Greek  or  Roman,  assert  for  themselves  a 
liberty  which  they  burned  to  wrest  from 
other  states.  They  spoke  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  as  the  representatives  of  the  rights 
of  the  feeblest  as  well  as  mightiest  of  their 
race.  They  published  tmiversal.  everlasting 
principles,  which  are  to  work  out  the  deliver- 
ance of  every  human  being.  Such  was  their 
glory.  Let  not  the  idea  of  Rights  be  erased 
from  their  children's  minds  by  false  ideas  of 
pubhc  good.  Let  not  the  sacredness  of  In- 
dividusu  Man  t>e  forgotten  in  the  feverish 
pursuit  of  property.  It  is  more  important 
that  the  Individual  should  respect  himself, 
and  be  respected  by  others,  than  that  the 
>yoaUh  of  both  worlds  should  be  accumulated 


on  our  shores.  National  wealth  is  not  the 
end  of  society.  It  may  exist  where  large 
classes  are  depressed  and  wronged.  It  may 
undermine  a  nation's  spirit,  institutions,  and 
independence.  It  can  have  no  value  and  no 
sure  foundation,  until  the  supremacy  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Individual  is  the  first  article  of 
a  nation's  faith,  and  until  reverence  for  them 
becomes  the  spirit  of  public  men. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  repUed  to  all  which  has 
now  been  said,  that  there  is  an  argument 
from  experience,  which  invalidates  the  doc- 
trines of  this  section.'  It  may  be  said  that 
human  rights,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  of  their  sacredness,  do  and  must  yield  to 
the  exigencies  of  real  life ;  that  there  is  often 
a  stem  necessity  in  human  affairs  to  which 
they  bow.  I  may  be  asked  whether,  in  the 
history  of  nations,  circumstances  do  not  occur 
in  which  the  rigour  of  the  principles  now  laid 
down  must  be  relaxed;  whether,  in  seasons 
of  imminent  peril  to  the  state,  private  rights 
must  not  give  way.  I  may  be  asked  whether 
the  establishment  of  martial  law  and  a  dic- 
tator has  not  sometimes  been  justified  and 
demanded  bv  pubhc  danger;  and  whether, 
of  course,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
individual  are  not  held  at  the  discretion  of  the 
state.  I  admit,  in  reply,  that  extreme  cases 
mav  occur,  in  which  the  exercise  of  rights 
and  freedom  may  be  suspended;  but  sus- 
pended only  for  their  ultimate  and  permanent 
security.  At  such  times,  when  the  frantic 
fury  of  the  many,  or  the  usurpations  of  the 
few,  interrupt  the  administration  of  law,  and 
menace  property  and  Ufe,  society,  threatened 
with  min,  puts  forth  instinctivdy  spasmodic 
efforts  for  its  own  preservation.  It  flies  to  an 
irresponsible  dictator  for  its  protection.  But 
in  these  cases,  the  peai  idea  of  Rights  pre- 
dominates amidst  their  apparent  subversion. 
A  power  above  all  laws  is  conferred,  only  that 
the  empire  of  law  may  be  restored.  Despotic 
restraints  are  imposed,  only  that  liberty  may 
be  rescued  from  ruin.  All  rights  are  involvcKl 
in  the  safety  of  the  state;  and  hence,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  the  saHety  of  the  state  becomes 
the  supreme  law.  The  individual  is  bound  for 
a  time  to  forego  his  freedom,  for  the  salvation 
of  institutions  without  which  liberty  is  but  a 
name.  To  argue  from  such  sacrifices  that  he 
majr  be  permanently  made  a  slave,  is  as  great 
an  insult  to  reason  as  to  humanity.  It  may 
be  added,  that  sacrifices  which  may  be  de- 
manded for  the  safety,  are  not  due  from  the 
individual  to  the  prosperity,  of  the  state.  The 
great  end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure  rights, 
not  accumulate  wealth;  and  to  merge  the 
former  in  the  latter  is  to  turn  poUtical  union 
into  de^dation  and  a  scourge.  The  com- 
munity IS  bound  to  take  the  rights  of  each  and 
all  under  its  guardianship.  It  roust  substan- 
tiate its  claim  to  universal  obedience  by  re- 
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deeminif  its  pledge  of  umversal  protection. 
It  must  immolate  no  man  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  rest.  Its  laws  should  be  made  for  all,  its 
tribunals  opened  to  all.  It  cannot  without 
guilt  abandon  any  of  its  members  to  private 
oppression,  to  irresponsible  power. 

We  have  thus  established  the  reality  and 
sacredness  of  human  rights ;  and  that  slavery 
is  an  infraction  of  these,  is  too  plain  to  need 
any  laboured  proof.  Slavery  violates,  not  one, 
but  all;  and  violates  them,  not  incideotally, 
but  necessarily,  systematically,  from  its  very 
nature.  In  starting  with  the  assumption  that 
the  sUive  is  property,  it  sweeps  away  every 
defence  of  human  rights,  and  lays  them  in  the 
dust.  Were  it  necessary,  I  might  enumerate 
them,  and  show  how  all  faU  before  this  terrible 
usurpation  ;  but  a  few  rernarks  will  suflUce. 

Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundamental  right 
to  inquire  into,  consult,  and  seek  his  own 
happiness.  His  powers  belong  to  another, 
and  for  another  they  must  be  used.  He  must 
form  no  plans,  engage  in  no  enterprises,  for 
bettering  his  condition.  Whatever  be  his 
capacities,  however  ec^ual  to  great  improve- 
ments of  his  lot,  he  is  chained  for  life,  by 
another's  will,  to  the  same  unvaried  toil.  He 
is  forbidden  to  do,  for  himself  or  others,  the 
work  for  which  God  stamped  him  with  his  own 
image,  and  endowed  him  with  his  own  best 
S^ts.— Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the 
right  to  acquire  property.  Being  himself 
owned,  his  earxungs  belong  to  another.  He 
can  possess  nothing  but  by  favour.  That  right, 
on  which  the  development  of  men's  powers 
so  much  depends — the  right  to  make  accumu- 
lations, to  gain  exclusive  possessions  by  honest 
industry — ^is  withheld.  ' '  The  slave  can  acquire 
nothing."  says  one  of  the  slave  codes,  "  but 
what  must  belong  to  his  master ;"  and  how- 
ever this  definition,  which  moves  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  free,  may  \yt  mitigated  by  favour, 
the  spirit  of  it  enters  into  the  very  essence  of 
slavery. — ^Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  his 
right  to  his  wife  and  children.  They  belong 
to  another,  and  may  be  torn  from  him,  one 
and  all,  at  any  moment,  at  his  master's  plea- 
sure.— ^Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right 
lo  the  culture  of  his  rational  powers  He  is  in 
some  cases  deprived  by  law  of  instruction, 
which  is  placed  \rithin  his  reach  bv  the  im- 
provements of  society  and  the  philanthropy 
of  the  age.  He  is  not  allowed  to  toil,  that 
his  children  may  enjoy  a  better  education 
than  himself.  The  most  sacred  ri^t  of 
human  nature^-that  of  developing  his  best 
faculties  ~  is  denied.  Even  shoukl  it  be 
granted,  it  would  be  conceded  as  a  favour, 
and  might  at  any  moment  be  withheld  by  the 
capricious  will  of  another.—- Again,  the  slave 
is  deprived  of  the  right  erf  self-defence.  No 
injury  from  a  white  man  is  he  suffered  to 
repel,  nor  can  he  seek  redress  from  the  laws 


of  his  country.  If  accnmtilated  insult  and 
wrong  provoke  him  to  the  slightest  retalia- 
tion, this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed 
and  commended  to  others,  is  a  crime,  for 
which  he  must  pay  a  fearful  penalty. — Again, 
the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  be  ex- 
empted from  all  harm,  except  from  wrong- 
doing. He  is  subjected  to  the  lash  by  those 
whom  he  has  never  consented  to  serve,  «aA 
whose  dajkn  to  him  as  property  we  have  seen 
to  be  a  usurpation ;  and  this  power  of  punish- 
ment, which,  if  justiy  claimed,  should  be  ex- 
ercised with  a  fJB^trful  care,  is  often  del^ated 
to  men  in  whose  hands  there  is  a  moral  cei^ 
tainty  of  its  abuse. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  example  of  the 
violation  of  human  rights  by  slavery.  The 
slave  virtually  suffers  the  wrong  of  robbery, 
though  with  utter  unconsciousness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  inflict  it  It  maj.  indeed, 
be  generally  thought  that,  as  he  Is  suffered 
to  own  nothing,  he  cannot  ^1,  at  least, 
under  this  kind  of  violence.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  he  owns  nothing.  Whatever  -be 
may  be  denied  by  man.  he  hoMs  from  nature 
the  most  valuaMe  property,  and  that  from 
which  all  other  is  denved.  I  mean  his  strength. 
His  labour  is  his  own,  by  the  gift  of  that  God 
who  nerved  his  arm,  and  gave  him  inte1Ii« 
gence  and  conscience  to  direct  the  use  of  it 
to  his  own  and  others'  happiness.  No  pos- 
session is  so  precious  as  a  man's  force  of  body 
and  mind.  The  exertion  of  this  in  labour  is 
the  great  foundation  and  source  of  property 
in  outward  things.  The  worth  of  articles  m 
traffic  is  measured  bjr  the  labour  expended  in 
their  production.  To  the  great  mass  of  men, 
in  all  countries,  their  strengtii  or  labour  is 
their  whole  fortune.  To  sei«  on  this  would 
be  to  rob  them  of  thei^  alL  In  truth,  no  rob- 
bery is  so  great  as  that  to  which  the  slave  is 
habitually  subjected.  To  take  by  force  a 
man's  whole  estate,  the  fruit  of  vears  of  toQ, 
would,  by  universal  consent,  be  clenounced  as 
a  great  wrong;  but  what  is  this  compared 
with  seising  the  man  himself,  and  approprir 
ating  to  our  use  the  limbs,  faculties,  strength, 
and  labour  by  vi^ch  all  property  is  won  and 
held  fast  ?  The  right  of  property  in  outward 
things  is  as  nothing  compared  with  our  right 
to  oursehres.  Were  the  slave-holder  strippeil 
of  his  fortune,  he  [would  count  the  violenoe 
slight,  compared  with  what  he  would  sofl^ 
were  his  person  seised  and  devoted  as  a  chattel 
to  another's  use.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
slave  receives  an  equivalent,  that  he  is  fed  and 
clothed,  and  is  not.  therefore,  robbed.  Sup- 
pose another  to  wrest  from  us  a  valued  ptMh 
session,  and  to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Shookl 
we  not  think  oui^ves  robbed?  Would Mt 
the  laws  pronounce  the  invader  a  robber^  IGl 
it  consistent  with  the  ri|^t  of  propprty  Att 
a  roan  should  determine  the  equwalort  fcr 
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ivhat  he  takes  from  his  neighbour  ?  Especially 
is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  equivalent  due  to 
the  labourer  will  be  scrupulously  weighed, 
when  he  himself  is  held  as  property,  and  all 
bis  earnings  are  declared  to  be  his  masters. 
So  great  an  infraction  of  human  right  is  slavery  I 
In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  theory  and  practice  of  slavery  differ ; 
that  the  rights  of  the  slave  are  not  as  wantonly 
sported  with  as  the  claims  of  the  master 
might  lead  us  to  infer ;  that  some  of  his 
possessions  are  sacred ;  that  not  a  few  slave- 
holders refuse  to  divorce  husband  and  wife, 
to  sever  parent  and  child ;  and  that  in  many 
cases,  the  power  of  punishment  is  used  so 
reluctantly  as  to  encourage  insolence  and 
insubordination.  All  this  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  deny.  Indeed  it  must  be  so.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  wink  wholly  out  of 
sight  the  rights  of  a  fellow-creature.  Degrade 
him  as  we  may,  we  cannot  altogether  forget 
his  claims.  In  every  slave-country  there  are, 
imdoubtedly,  masters  who  desire  and  purpose 
to  respect  these  to  the  full  extent  which  the 
nature  of  the  relation  will  allow.  Still  human 
rights  are  denied.  They  lie  wholly  at  another's 
mercy ;  and  we  must  have  studied  history  in 
vain,  if  we  need  be  told  that  they  will  be  con- 
tinually the  prey  of  this  absolute  power. — ^The 
evils  involved  in  and  flowing  from  the  denial 
and  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. 


Chapter  III. 
Explanations, 
I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections,  that  slavery  is  a  violation  of 
sacred  rights,  the  infliction  of  a  great  wrong. 
And  here  a  question  arises.  It  may  be  asked 
whether,  by  this  language,  I  intend  to  fasten 
on  the  slave-holder  the  charge  of  peculiar 
guilt.  On  this  point  great  explicitness  is  a 
duty.  S3rmpathy  with  the  slave  has  often 
degenerated  into  injustice  towards  the  master. 
I  wish,  then,  to  t)e  understood,  that  in  rank- 
ing slaveiv  among  the  greatest  wrongs,  I 
speak  of  the  injury  endur^  by  the  slave,  and 
not  of  the  character  of  the  master.  These 
are  distinct  points.  The  former  does  not 
determine  the  latter.  The  wrong  is  the  same 
to  the  slave,  from  whatever  motive  or  spirit  it 
may  be  inflicted.  But  this  motive  or  spirit 
determines  wholly  the  character  of  him  who 
inflicts  it.  Because  a  great  injury  is  done  to 
another,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  does 
it  is  a  depraved  man ;  for  he  may  do  it  un- 
consciously, and,  still  more,  may  do  it  in  the 
belief  that  he  confers  a  good.  We  have 
learned  little  of  moral  science  and  of  human 
nature,  if  we  do  not  know  that  guilt  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  outward  act,  but  by 
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unfaithfulness  to  conscience;  and  that  the 
consciences  of  men  are  often  darkened  by 
education  and  other  inauspicious  influences. 
All  men  have  partial  consciences,  or  want 
comprehension  of  some  duties.  All  partake, 
in  a  measure,  of  the  errors  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  Some  are  betrayed  into 
moral  mistakes  by  the  very  force  with  which 
conscience  acts  in  regard  to  some  particular 
duty.  As  the  intellect,  in  grasping  one  truth, 
often  loses  its  hold  of  others,  and,  by  giving 
itself  up  to  one  idea.  £alls  into  exaggeration, 
so  the  moral  sense,  in  seizing  on  a  particular 
exercise  of  philanthropy,  forgets  other  duties* 
and  will  even  violate  many  important  pre- 
cepts. In  its  passionate  eagerness  to  carry  one 
to  perfection.  Innumerable  illustrations  may 
be  given  of  the  liableness  of  men  to  monu 
error.  The  practice  which  strikes  one  man 
with  horror  may  seem  to  another,  who  was 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  not 
only  innocent  but  meritorious.  We  must 
judge  others,  not  by  our  light,  but  by  their 
own.  We  must  take  their  place,  and  consider 
what  allowance  we  in  their  position  might 
justly  expect.  Our  ancestors  at  the  North 
were  concerned  in  the  slave-trada  Some  of 
us  can  recollect  individuals  of  the  coloured 
race  who  were  torn  from  Africa,  and  grew 
old  under  oiu*  parental  roofs.  Our  ancestors 
committed  a  deed  now  branded  as  piracy. 
Were  they,  therefore,  the  oflscotiring  of  the 
earth  ?  Were  not  some  of  them  among  the 
best  of  their  times?  The  administration  oi 
religion,  in  almost  all  past  ages,  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience. 
How  many  sects  have  persecuted  and  shed 
blood  I  Were  their  members,  therefore,  mon- 
sters of  depravity  ?  The  history  of  our  race 
is  made  up  of  wrongs,  many  of  which  were 
committed  without  a  suspicion  of  their  true 
character,  and  many  from  an  urgent  sense  of 
duty.  A  man  lx>m  among  slaves,  accustomed 
to  this  relation  from  his  birth,  taught  its 
necessity  by  venerated  parents,  associating  it 
with  all  whom  he  reveres,  and  too  familiar 
with  its  evils  to  see  and  feel  their  magnitude, 
can'  hardly  be  expected  to  look  on  slavery  as 
it  appears  to  more  impartial  and  distant  ob- 
servers. Let  it  not  be  said  that,  when  new 
light  is  ofiEered  him,  he  is  criminal  in  rejecting 
it.  Are  we  all  willing  to  receive  new  light  ? 
Can  we  woiKier  that  such  a  man  should  be 
slow  to  be  convinced  of  the  criminality  of  an 
abuse  sanctioned  by  prescription,  and  which 
has  so  interwoven  itself  with  all  the  habits, 
employments^  and  economy  of  life,  that  he 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  existence  of  so- 
ciety without  this  all-pervading  element? 
May  he  not  be  true  to  his  convictions  of  duty 
in  other  relations,  though  he  grievously  err  in 
this?  If,  indeed,  through  cupidity  and  sel- 
flshness,  he  stifle  the  monitions  of  conscience, 
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warp  his  judgment,  and  repel  the  light,  he 
incurs  great  guilt.  If  he  want  virtue  to  resolve 
on  doing  right,  though  at  the  loss  of  every 
slave,  he  incurs  great  guilt.  But  who  of  us 
can  look  into  his  heart  ?  To  whom  are  the 
secret  workings  there  revealed? 

Still  more.  There  are  masters  who  have 
thrown  off  the  natural  prejudices  of  their 
position,  who  see  slavery  as  it  is,  and  who 
nold  the  slave  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  dis- 
interested considerations;  and  these  deserve 
great  praise.  They  deplore  and  abhor  the 
institution ;  but  believing  that  partial  eman- 
cipation, in  the  present  condition  of  society, 
would  bring  immixed  evil  on  bond  and  free, 
they  think  themselves  bound  to  continue  the 
relation,  until  it  shall  be  dissolved  by  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  measures  of  the 
state.  There  are  many  of  them  who  would 
shudder  as  much  as  we  at  reducing  a  freeman 
to  bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what 
seem  to  them  the  perils  and  difficulties  of 
liberating  multitudes,  bom  and  brought  up 
to  that  condition.  There  are  many  who, 
nominally  holding  the  slave  as  property,  still 
hold  him  for  his  own  good,  and  tor  the  public 
order,  and  would  blush  to  retain  him  on  other 
grounds.  Are  such  men  to  be  set  down 
among  the  unprincipled?  Am  I  told  that  by 
these  remarks  I  extenuate  slavery?  I  reply, 
slavery  is  still  a  heavy  yoke,  and  strips  man 
of  his  dearest  rights,  be  the  master's  character 
what  it  may.  Slavery  is  not  less  a  curse  be- 
cause long  use  may  nave  blinded  most  who 
support  it  to  its  evils.  Its  influence  is  still 
blighting,  though  conscientiously  upheld. 
Al^lute  monarchy  is  still  a  scourge,  though 
among  despots  there  have  been  good  men. 
It  is  possible  to  abhor  and  oppose  bad  insti- 
tutions, and  yet  to  abstain  from  indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  those  who  cling  to  them, 
and  even  to  see  in  their  ranks  greater  virtue 
than  in  ourselves.  It  is  true,  and  ought  to 
be  cheerfully  acknowledged,  that  in  the  Slave- 
holding  States  may  be  found  some  of  the 
greatest  names  of  our  history,  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  bright  examples  of  pri- 
vate virtue  and  Christian  love. 

There  is,  however,  there  must  be,  in  slave- 
holding  communities,  a  large  class  which 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  There 
are  many— we  fear,  very  many — who  hold 
their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  from  selflsh, 
base  motives.  They  hold  the  slave  for  gain, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  they  neither  ask 
nor  care.  They  cling  to  him  as  property,  and 
have  no  faith  in  the  principles  which  will 
diminish  a  man's  wealth.  'They  hold  him, 
not  for  his  own  good,  or  the  safety  of  the 
state,  but  with  precisely  the  same  views  with 
which  they  hold  a  labouring  horse,  that  is, 
for  the  profit  which  they  can  wring  from  him. 
They  will  not  hear  a  word  pf  his  wrongs ;  for, 


wronged  or  not,  they  will  not  let  him  go.  He 
is  their  property,  and  they  mean  not  to  be 
poor  for  righteousness'  sake.  Such  a  class 
there  undoubtedly  is  among  dave-holders ; 
how  large,  their  own  consciences  must  detcr<» 
mine.  We  are  sure  of  it ;  for,  under  such 
circumstances,  human  nature  will  and  must 
come  to  this  mournful  result  Now,  to  men 
of  this  spirit,  the  explanations  we  have  made 
do  in  no  degree  apply.  Such  men  ought  to 
tremble  before  the  rebukes  of  outraged  huma* 
nity  and  indignant  virtue.  Slavery  upheld  for 
gain  is  a  great  crime.  He  who  has  nothing 
to  urge  against  emancipation  but  that  it  witt 
make  him  poorer,  is  bound  10  Immediate 
Emancipation.  He  has  no  excuse  for  wrest- 
ing from  his  brethren  their  rights.  The  pica 
of  benefit  to  the  slave  and  the  state  avails 
him  nothing.  He  extorts  by  the  lash  that 
labour  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  through  a 
base  selfishness.  Every  morsel  of  food  thus 
forced  from  the  injured  ought  to  be  bitterer 
than  gall.  His  gold  is  cankered.  The  sweat 
of  the  slave  taints  the  luxuries  for  which  it 
streams.  Better  were  it  for  the  selfish  wrong- 
doer, of  whom  I  speak,  to  live  as  the  slave, 
to  clothe  himself  in  the  slave's  raiment,  to 
eat  the  slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  bis  fields 
with  his  own  hands,  than  to  pamper  himself 
by  day,  and  pillow  his  head  on  down  at  night, 
at  the  cost  of  a  wantonly  injured  feUow-crea- 
ture. ,  No  fellow-creature  can  be  so  injiured 
without  taking  terrible  vengeance.  He  is 
terribly  aveng«i  even  now.  Ine  blight  which 
falls  on  the  soul  of  the  wrong-doer,  the  deso- 
lation of  his  moral  nature,  is  a  more  tenibls 
calamity  than  he  inflicts.  In  deadening  bis 
moral  leelings,  he  dies  to  the  proper  happi- 
ness of  a  man.  In  hardening  his  heart  agaunst 
his  fellow-creatures,  he  sears  it  to  all  true  joy. 
In  shutting  his  ear  against  the  voice  of  justice^ 
he  shuts  out  all  the  harmonies  of  the  universe^ 
and  turns  the  voice  of  God  within  him  into 
rebuke.  He  may  prosper,  indeed,  and  bold 
faster  the  slave  by  whom  he  prospeis,  but  be 
rivets  heavier  and  more  ignominious  dains 
on  his  own  soul  than  he  lays  on  others.  No 
punishment  is  so  terrible  as  prosperous  guilt. 
No  fiend,  exhausting  on  us  all  his  power  of 
torture,  is  so  fearful  as  an  oppressed  feUow- 
creature.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed,  unheard 
on  earth,  is  heard  in  heaven.  God  is  just ; 
and  if  justice  reign,  then  the  unjust  mtist 
terribly  suffer.  Then  no  being  can  profit  by 
evil-doing.  Then  all  the  laws  of  the  universe 
are  ordinances  against  guilt.  Then  every 
enjoyment  gained  by  wrong-doing  will  tie 
turned  into  a  airse.  No  laws  of  nature  are 
so  irrepealable  as  that  law  which  binds  guilt 
and  misery.  God  is  just.  Then  all  the  ckh 
fences  which  the  oppressor  rears  against  tbe 
consequences  of  wrong-doing  are  vaJpH'SS 
vain  ^  wQuld  b?  hi$  strivinjp  to  mi«8t  t^l^ 
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single  arm  the  ocean  or  whirlwind.  He  may 
disarm  the  slave.'  Can  he  disarm  the  slave's 
Creator?  He  can  crush  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection in  a  fellow-being.  Can  he  crush  the 
awful  spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  in  the 
Almighty?  He  can  still  the  murmur  of  dis- 
content in  his  victim.  Can  he  silence  that 
voice  which  speaks  in  thunder,  and  is  to 
break  the  sleep  of  the  grave  ?  Can  he  always 
still  the  reproving,  avenging  voice  in  his  own 
breast  ? 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  "  You  would  make 
us  poor."  Be  poor,  then,  and  thank  God  for 
your  honest  poverty.  Better  be  poor  than 
unjust  Better  beg  than  steal.  Better  live 
in  an  alms-house — better  die — than  trample 
on  a  fellow-creature  and  reduce  him  to  a 
brute  for  selfish  gratification.  What !  Have 
we  yet  to  learn  that  "  it  profits  us  nothing  to 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our  souls?" 

Let  it  not  be  repUed,  in  scorn,  that  we  of 
the  North,  notorious  for  love  of  money» 
and  given  to  selfish  calculation,  are  not  the 
people  to  call  others  to  resign  their  wealth. 
I  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  North  ;  though 
I  might  say,  with  truth,  that  a  community 
more  generally  controlled  by  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  cannot  l)e  found.  We 
have,  without  doubt,  a  great  multitude  who, 
were  they  slave-holders,  would  sooner  die 
than  relax  their  iron  grasp,  than  yield  their 
property  In  men  to  justice  and  the  commands 
of  God.  We  have  those  who  would  fight 
agaittst  abolition,  if  by  this  measure  the  profit 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  South  should  be 
materially  impaired.  The  present  excitement 
among  us  is,  in  part,  the  working  of  merce- 
nary principles.  But  because  the  North  joins 
hands  with  the  South,  shall  iniquity  go  un- 
pmiished  or  unrebuked  ?  Can  the  league  of 
the  wicked,  the  revolt  of  worlds,  repeal  the 
everlasting  law  of  heaven  and  earth?  Has 
God's  throne  fallen  before  Mammon's  ?  Must 
duty  find  no  voice,  no  organ,  because  cor- 
ruption is  universally  diffused  ?  Is  not  this  a 
fresh  motive  to  solemn  warning,  that,  every- 
where. Northward  and  Southward,  the  rights 
of  human  beings  are  held  so  cheap,  in  com- 
parison with  worldly  gain  ? 


Chapter  iv. 
The  Evils  of  Slavay, 
The  stibject  of  this  section  is  painful  and 
repulsive.  We  must  not,  however,  turn  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  human  sufferings 
and  guilt.  Evil  is  permitted  b>[  the  Creator 
that  we  should  strive  against  it,  in  faith,  and 
hope,  and  charity.  We  must  never  quail  before 
it  because  of  its  extent  and  duration,  never  feel 
as  if  its  power  were  greater  than  that  of  good- 
UCS5.    It  fe  meant  tp  call  fcrth  deep  sympathy 


with  human  nature,  and  unwearied  sacrifices 
for  human  redemption.  One  great  part  of 
the  mission  of  every  man  on  earth  is  to  con- 
tend with  evil  in  some  of  its  forms ;  and  there 
are  some  evils  so  dependent  on  opinion,  that 
every  man,  in  judging  and  reproving  them 
faithfully,  docs  something  towards  their 
removal.  Let  us  not,  then,  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  human  sufferings.  Even 
sympathy,  if  we  have  nothing  more  to  offer,  is 
a  tribute  acceptable  to  the  Universal  Father. 
— On  this  topic,  exaggeration  should  be 
conscientiously  shunned  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  himianity  requires  that  the  whole  truth 
should  be  honestly  spoken. 

In  treating  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  I,  of 
course,  speak  of  its  general,  not  imiversal 
effects,  of  its  natural  tendencies,  not  unfailing 
results.  There  are  the  same  natural  diffe- 
rences amon^  the  bond  as  the  free,  and  there 
b  a  great  diversity  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  house-slave, 
selected  for  ability  and  faithfulness,  placed 
amidst  the  habits,  accommodations,  and  im- 
provements of  civilized  life,  admitted  to  a 
degree  of  confidence  and  familiarity,  and 
requiting  these  privileges  with  attachment, 
is  almost  necessarily  more  enlightened  and 
respectable  than  the  field-slave,  who  is  con- 
fined to  monotonous  toils,  and  to  the  society 
and  influences  of  beings  as  degraded  as  him- 
self. The  mechanics  in  this  class  are  sensibly 
benefited  by  occupations  which  give  a  higher 
action  to  the  mind.  Among  the  bond,  as  the 
free,  will  be  found  those  to  whom  nature 
seems  partial,  and  who  are  carried  admost 
instinctively  towards  what  is  good.  I  speak 
of  the  natural,  general  influences  of  slavery. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  and  exceptions  which  mul- 
tiply with  the  moral  improvements  of  the 
commtmity  in  which  the  slave  is  found.  But 
these  do  not  determine  the  general  character 
of  the  institution.  It  has  general  tendencies, 
founded  in  its  very  nature,  and  which  pre- 
dominate vastly  wherever  it  exists.  These 
tendencies  it  is  my  present  ptirpose  to  un- 
fold. 

I.  The  first  rank  among  the  evils  of  slavery 
must  be  given  to  its  Moral  influence.  This 
is  throughout  debasing.  Common  language 
teaches  this.  We  can  say  nothing  more 
insulting  of  another  than  that  he  is  slavish. 
To  possess  the  spirit  of  a  slave  is  to  have 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depths.  We  can  apply  to 
slavery  no  worse  name  than  its  own.  Men 
have  always  shrunk  instinctively  from  this 
state  as  the  most  degraded.  No  punish- 
ment, save  death,  has  been  more  dreaded, 
and  to  avoid  it  death  has  often  been  endured. 

In  expressing  the  moral  influence  of  slavery, 
the  first  and  most  obvious  remark  is,  that  it 
dcslrpys  the  proper  consciousness  and  spjnt 
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of  a  Man.  The  slave,  regarded  and  treated 
as  property,  bought  and  sold  like  a  brute, 
denied  the  rights  of  humanity,  unprotected 
against  insult,  made  a  tool,  and  S3rstematically 
subdued,  that  he  may  be  a  manageable,  use- 
ful tool,  how  can  he  help  regarding  himself 
as  fallen  below  his  race?  How  must  his 
spirit  be  crushed  !  How  can  he  respect 
himself?  He  becomes  bowed  to  servility. 
This  word,  borrowed  from  his  condition,  ex- 
presses the  ruin  wrought  by  slavery  within 
him.  The  idea  that  he  was  made  for  his 
own  virtue  and  happiness,  scarcely  dawns  on 
his  mind.  To  be  an  instrument  of  the  phy- 
sical, material  good  of  another,  whose  will  is 
his  highest  law,  he  is  taught  to  regard  as  the 
great  purpose  of  his  being.  Here  lies  the 
evil  of  slavery.  Its  whips,  imprisonments, 
and  even  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 
from  Africa  to  America,  these  are  not  to  be 
named  in  comparison  with  this  extinction  of 
the  proper  consciousness  of  a  human  being, 
with  the  degradation  of  a  man  into  a  brute. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  slave  is  used  to  his 
yoke;  that  his  sensibilities  are  blunted;  that 
he  receives,  without  a  pang  or  a  thought,  the 
treatment  which  would  sting  other  men  to 
madness.  And  to  what  does  this  apology 
amount?  It  virtually  declares  that  slavery 
has  done  its  perfect  work,  has  quenched  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  that  the  Man  is  dead 
within  the  slave.  Is  slavery,  therefore,  no 
wrong?  It  is  not,  however,  true  that  this 
work  of  debasement  is  ever  so  effectually 
done  as  to  extinguish  all  feeling.  Man  is 
too  great  a  creature  to  be  wholly  ruined  by 
man.  When  he  seems  dead,  he  only  sleeps. 
There  are  occasionally  some  sullen  murmurs 
in  the  calm  of  slavery,  showing  that  Hfe  still 
beats  in  the  soul,  that  the  idea  of  Rights 
cannot  be  wholly  effiaced  from  the  human 
being. 

It  would  be  too  painful,  and  it  is  not  needed, 
to  detail  the  processes  by  which  the  spirit  is 
broken  in  slavery.  I  refer  to  one  only,  the 
selling  of  slaves.  The  practice  of  exposing 
fdlow-creatures  for  sale,  of  having  markets 
for  men  as  for  cattle,  of  examining  the  limbs 
and  muscles  of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  of  a 
brute,  of  putting  human  beings  under  the 
hammer  of  an  auctioneer,  and  delivering 
them,  like  any  other  articles  of  merchandise, 
to  the  highest  bidder,  all  this  is  such  an  insult 
to  our  common  nature,  and  so  infinitely  de- 
grading to  the  poor  victim,  that  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  its  existence,  except  in  a  bar- 
barous country. 

That  slavery  should  be  most  unpropitious 
to  the  slave,  as  a  moral  being,  will  be  further 
apparent  if  we  consider  that  his  condition  is, 
throughout,  a  Wrong,  and  that  consequently 
it  must  tend  to  unsettle  all  his  notions  of  duty. 
The  violation   of  his  own  rights,  to  which 


he  is  inured  from  birth,  must  throw  oonfrt- 
sion  over  his  ideas  of  all  human  rights.  He 
cannot  comprehend  them;  or,  if  he  does, 
how  can  he  respect  them,  seeing  them,  as  he 
does,  perpetually  trampled  on  in  his  own  pca*- 
son  ?  The  injury  to  the  character,  fix>m  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  wrong,  we  can  all  under- 
stand. To  live  in  a  state  of  society  of  which 
injustice  is  the  chief  and  all-pervading  ele- 
ment, is  too  severe  a  trial  for  human  nature, 
especially  when  no  means  are  used  to  counter- 
act its  influence. 

Accordingly,  the  most  common  distinctions 
of  morality  are  fami\j  apprehended  by  the 
slave.  Respect  for  property,  that  funda- 
mental law  of  civil  society,  can  hardly  be 
instilled  into  hitn.  His  dishonesty  is  pro- 
verbial. Theft  fix)m  his  master  passes  with 
him  for  no  crime.  A  system  of  force  is  gene- 
rally found  to  drive  to  fraud.  How  neces- 
sarily will  this  be  the  result  of  a  relation  in 
which  force  is  used  to  extort  from  a  man  his 
labour,  his  natural  property,  without  any 
attempt  to  win  his  consent !  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  uneducated  conscience  of  the  man 
who  is  daily  wronged  should  allow  him  in  ■ 
reprisals  to  the  extent  of  his  power  ?  Tlius 
the  primary  social  virtue,  justice,  la  under- 
mined in  the  slave. 

That  the  slave  should  yield  hLaself  to  ht- 
temperance,  licentiousness,  and,  in  general, 
to  sensual  excess,  we  must  also  expect. 
Doomed  to  live  for  the  physical  indulgences 
of  others,  xmused  to  any  pleasures  but  those 
of  sense,  stripped  of  self-respect,  and  having 
nothing  to  gain  in  life,  how  can  he  be  ex- 

rjcted  to  govern  himself?  How  naturally, 
had  almost  said  necessarily,  does  he  become 
the  creature  of  sensation,  of  passion,  of  the 
present  moment !  What  aid  does  the  future 
give  him  in  withstanding  desire?  That  better 
condition,  for  which  other  men  postpone  the 
cravings  of  appetite,  never  opens  before  him. 
The  sense  of  character,  the  power  of  opinion, 
another  restraint  on  the  free,  can  do  little  or 
nothing  to  rescue  so  abject  a  class  from  excess 
and  debasement  In  truth,  power  over  him- 
self is  the  last  virtue  we  should  expect  in  the 
slave,  when  we  think  of  him  as  suojected  to 
absolute  power,  and  made  to  move  passively 
from  the  impiUse  of  a  foreign  wilL  He  is 
trained  to  cowardioe,  and  cowardice  links 
itself  naturalljr  with  low  vices.  Idleness,  to 
his  apprehension,  is  paradise,  for  he  wodcs 
without  hope  of  reward.  Thus  slaveiy  robs 
him  of  moral  force,  and  prepares  him  Co  &U 
a  prey  to  appetite  and  passion. 

That  the  slave  finds  in  his  conditioa  little 
nutriment  for  the  social  virtues  we  shall  tas^ 
understand,  if  we  consider  that  his  chicC  »* 
lations  are  to  an  absolute  master,  and  to  Ibe 
companions  of  his  degrading  b<mdage$  ttaX 
is,  to  a  being  who  ^Tongs  him,  aod  lo  «bo* 
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dates  whom  he  cannot  honour,  whom  he  sees 
debased.  His  dependence  on  his  owner  loosens 
his  ties  to  all  other  beings.  He  has  no  country 
to  love,  no  family  to  call  his  own,  no  objects 
of  public  utility  to  espouse,  no  impulse  to 
generous  exertion.  The  relations,  depen- 
dences, and  responsibilities,  by  which  Pro- 
vidence ioavM  the  soul  to  a  deep,  disinterested 
love,  are  almost  struck  out  m  his  lot.  An 
arbitrary  role,  a  foreign  irresistible  will,  taking 
him  out  of  his  owm  bands  and  placing  him 
beyond  the  natural  influences  of  society,  ex- 
tinguishes in  a  great  degree  the  sense  ot  what 
is  du«  to  himself  and  to  the  human  family 
around  him. 

The  effects  of  slavery  on  the  character  are 
so  various  that  this  part  of  the  disctission 
might  be  greatly  extended ;  but  I  will  touch 
only  on  one  topic.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  great  Motive  by  which  the  slave  is  made 
to  labour.  Labour,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  appointed  by  God  for  man's  improvement 
and  happiness,  and  absorbs  the  chief  part  of 
human  life,  so  that  the  Motive  which  excites 
to  it  has  immense  influence  on  character.  It 
determines  very  much  whether  life  shall  serve 
or  fail  of  its  end.  The  man  who  works  from 
honourable  motives,  from  domestic  aflP^tions, 
from  desire  of  a  condition  which  will  open  to 
him  greater  happiness  and  usefulness,  finds 
in  latx>iir  an  exercise  and  invigoration  of  virtue. 
The  day-labourer,  who  earns,  with  homy  hand 
and  the  sweat  of  his  face,  coarse  food  for  a 
wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  is  raised,  bv 
this  generous  motive,  to  true  dignity;  and, 
though  wanting  the  refinements  of  life,  is  a 
nobler  being  than  those  who  think  themselves 
absolved  by  wealth  from  serving  others.  Now, 
the  slave's  labour  brings  no  dignity,  is  an 
exercise  of  no  virtue,  but  throughout  a  de- 
gradation ;  so  that  one  of  God's  chief  pro- 
visions for  human  improvement  becomes  a 
curse.  The  motive  from  which  he  acts  debases 
him.  It  is  the  whip.  It  is  corporal  punish- 
ment. It  is  physical  pain  inflicted  by  a  fellow- 
creature.  Undoubtedly  labour  is  mitigated 
to  the  slave,  as  to  all  men,  by  habit.  But  this 
is  not  the  motive.  Take  away  the  whip,  and 
he  would  be  idle.  His  labotu:  brings  no  new 
comforts  to  wife  or  child.  The  motive  which 
spurs  him  is  one  by  which  it  is  base  to  be 
swayed.  Stripes  are,  indeed,  resorted  to  by 
civil  goremment,  when  no  other  consideration 
will  deter  from  crime;  but  he  who  is  deterred 
from  wrong-doing  by  the  whipping^post  is 
among  the  most  fallen  of  his  race.  To  work 
in  sight  of  the  whip,  under  menace  of  blows, 
is  to  be  exposed  to  perpetual  insult  and  de- 
grading influences.  Every  motion  of  the 
limbs,  which  such  a  menace  urges,  is  a  wound 
to  the  souL  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a  man 
who  lives  under  the  lash  to  respect  himself  I 
When  this  motire  is  substituted  (or  all  the 


nobler  ones  which  God  ordains,  is  it  not 
almost  necessarily  death  to  the  better  and 
higher  sentiments  of  our  nature?  It  is  the 
part  of  a  man  to  despise  pain  in  comparison 
with  disgrace,  to  meet  it  fearlessly  in  well- 
doing, to  perform  the  work  of  life  from  other 
Impulses.  It  is  the  part  of  a  bnite  to  be 
governed  by  the  whip.  Even  the  brute  is  seen 
to  act  from  more  generous  incitements.  The 
horse  of  a  noble  breed  will  not  endure  the 
lash.    Shall  we  sink  man  below  the  horse? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  blows  are  seldom  in- 
flicted. Be  it  so.  We  are  glad  to  know  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  complaint 
now  urged  is  not  of  the  amount  of  the  pain 
inflicted,  but  of  its  influence  on  the  character 
when  made  the  great  motive  to  human  labour. 
It  is  not  the  endurance,  but  the  dread  of  the 
whip  -it  is  the  substitution  of  this  for  natural 
and  honourable  motives  to  action,  which  we 
abhor  and  condemn.  It  matters  not  whether 
few  or  many  are  whipped.  A  blow  given  to 
a  single  slave  is  a  stripe  on  the  sou&  of  all 
who  see  or  hear  it.  It  makes  all  abject,  ser- 
vile. It  is  not  the  woimd  given  to  the  flesh 
of  which  we  now  complain.  Scar  the  back, 
and  you  have  done  nothing,  compared  with 
the  wrong  done  to  the  soul.  You  nave  either 
stung  that  soul  with  infernal  passions,  with 
thirst  for  revenge,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more 
discouraging,  you  have  broken  and  brutalized 
it.  The  human  spirit  has  perished  under 
your  hands,  as  far  as  it  can  t^  destroyed  by 
human  force. 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said,  in  reply  to 
these  remarks,  that  all  men,  as  well  as  slaves, 
act  from  necessity ;  that  we  have  masters,  in 
hunger  and  thirst ;  that  no  man  loves  labour 
for  itself ;  that  the  pains  which  are  inflicted 
on  us  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  elements 
and  seasons,  are  so  many  lashes  driving  us  to 
our  daily  task.  Be  it  so.  Still  the  two  cases 
are  essentially  different.  The  necessity  laid 
on  us  by  natural  wants  is  most  kindly  in  its 
purpose.  It  is  meant  to  awaken  all  our 
facilities,  to  give  full  play  to  body  and  mind, 
and  thus  to  s^ve  us  a  new  consciousness  of 
the  powers  derived  to  us  from  God,  We  are, 
indeed,  subjected  to  a  stern  nature;  we  are 
placed  amidst  warring  elements,  scorching 
heat,  withering  cold,  storms.  bUghts,  sick- 
ness, death.  And  what  is  the  design?  To 
call  forth  our  powers,  to  lay  on  us  great 
duties,  to  make  us  nobler  beings.  We  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  warring  nature,  not 
to  yield  to  it,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  con- 

2uer  it,  to  make  it  the  monument  of  our 
kill  and  strength,  to  arm  ourselves  with  its 
elements,  its  heat,  winds,  vapours,  and  mineral 
treasures,  to  find,  in  its  painful  changes, 
occasions  and  incitements  to  invention,  cou^ 
rage,  endurance,  mutual  and  endearing 
dependences,  and  religious  trust.     The  de- 
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velopment  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  powers 
and  affections,  is  the  end  of  that  hard  neces- 
sity which  is  laid  on  us  bv  nature.  Is  this 
one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  whip  laid  on 
the  slave?  Still  more;  it  is  the  design  of 
nature  that,  by  energy,  skill,  and  self-denial, 
we  should  so  far  anticipate  our  wants,  or 
accumulate  supplies,  as  to  be  able  to  diminish 
the  toil  of  the  hands,  and  to  mix  with  it 
more  intellectual  and  liboral  occupations. 
Nature  does  not  lay  on  us  an  unchangeable 
task,  but  one  which  we  may  all  lighten  by 
honest,  self-denying  industry.  Thus  she  in- 
vites us  to  throw  off  her  yoke,  and  to  make 
her  our  servant.  Is  this  the  invitation  which 
the  master  gives  his  slaves  ?  Is  it  his  aim  to 
awaken  the  powers  of  those  on  whom  he  lays 
his  biu-dens,  and  to  give  them  increasing 
mastery  over  himself  ?  Is  it  not  his  aim  to 
curb  their  wills,  break  their  spirits,  and 
shut  them  up  for  ever  in  the  same  narrow 
and  degrading- work?  Oh,  let  not  Nature  be 
profaned,  let  not  her  parental  rule  be  blas- 
phemed, by  comparing  with  her  the  slave- 
holder ! 

2.  Having  considered  the  moral  influence 
of  slavery,  I  proceed  to  consider  its  Intellectual 
influence,  another  great  topic.  God  gave  us 
intellectual  power  that  it  should  be  cultivated; 
and  a  system  which  degrades  it,  and  can  only 
be  upheld  by  its  depression,  opposes  one  of 
his  most  benevolent  designs.  Reason  is  God's 
image  in  man,  and  the  capacity  of  acquiring 
truth  is  among  his  best  aspirations.  To  call 
forth  the  intellect  is  a  principal  purpose  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  of 
the  child's  connection  with  the  parent,  and 
of  the  necessity  laid  on  him  in  maturer  life  to 
provide  for  himself  and  others.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  intellect  is  not  confined  to  youth ; 
but  the  various  experience  of  later  years  docs 
vastly  more  than  books  and  colleges  to  ripen 
and  mvigorate  the  faculties. 

Now,  the  whole  lot  of  the  slave  is  fitted  to 
keep  his  mind  in  childhood  and  bondage. 
Though  Uving  in  a  kmd  of  light,  few  beams 
find  their  way  to  his  benighted  understanding. 
No  parent  feels  the  duty  of  instructing  him. 
No  teacher  is  provided  for  him  but  the  Driver, 
who  breaks  him,  almost  in  childhood,  to  the 
servile  tasks  which  are  to  fill  up  his  life.  No 
book  is  opened  to  his  youthful  curiosity.  As  he 
advances  in  vears,  no  new  excitements  supply 
the  place  of  teachers.  He  is  not  cast  on 
himself—made  to  depend  on  his  own  energies. 
No  stirring  prizes  in  life  awaken  his  dormant 
faculties.  Fed  and  clothed  by  others  like  a 
child,  directed  in  every  step,  doomed  for  life 
to  a  monotonous  round  of  labour,  he  lives 
and  dies  without  a  spring  to  his  powers,  often 
brutally  unconscious  of  his  spiritual  nature. 
Nor  is  this  all.  When  benevolence  would 
approach  him  >vith  instruction,  it  is  repelled. 


He  is  not  allowed  to  be  Uught.  The  light  is 
jealously  barred  out.  The  voice,  which  would 
speak  to  him  as  a  man,  is  put  to  silence.  He 
must  not  even  be  enabled  to  read  the  Word 
of  God.  His  immortal  spirit  is  systematically 
crushed. 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  the  ignoranoe  of 
the  slave  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
master,  and  the  quiet  of  the  state;  and  this 
is  said  truly.  Skivery  and  knowledge  cannot 
live  together.  To  enlighten  the  slave  is  to 
break  his  chain.  To  make  him  harmless,  be 
must  be  kept  blind.  He  cannot  be  left  to 
read,  in  an  enlightened  age,  without  eodu»- 
gering  his  master;  for  what  can  be  read 
which  will  not  give  at  least  some  hint  of  his 
wrongs?  Should  his  eye  chance  to  fall  on 
the  "  Declaration  of  Independence."  bow 
would  the  truth  glare  on  him  that  *'  All  men 
are  bom  free  and  equal!"  All  knowledge 
furnishes  arguments  against  slavery.  From 
every  subject,  light  would  break  forth  to 
rev^  his  inalienable  and  outraged  rights. 
The  very  exercise  of  his  intellect  would  give 
him  the  consciousness  of  being  made  for 
something  more  than  a  slave.  1  agree  to  the 
necessity  laid  on  his  roaster  to  keep  him  in 
daricness.  And  what  stronger  argument 
againstslaverycan  be  conceived?  It  conpels 
the  master  to  degrade  systematically  the  mind 
of  the  slave;  to  war  against  human  intelli- 
gence; to  resist  that  improvement  which  is 
the  end  of  the  Creator.  ••  Woe  to  bim  that 
taketh  away  the  key  of  knowledge  I "  To 
kill  the  body  is  a  great  crime.  The  spirit  we 
cannot  kill,  but  we  can  bury  it  in  deith-like 
lethargy;  and  is  this  a  ligat  crime  in  the 
sight  of  its  Maker? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  almost  eveiy  where 
the  labouring  classes  are  doomed  to  ignoraDce. 
deprived  of  the  means  of  instruction.  The 
intellectual  advantages  of  the  labouring  free- 
man, who  is  entrust^  with  the  care  of  himself, 
raise  him  far  above  the  slave ;  and.  accoi^ 
ingly,  superior  minds  are  constantly  seen  to 
issue  from  the  less  educated  classes.  Besides, 
in  free  communities,  philanthropy  is  not  for- 
bidden to  labour  for  the  improvement  d  the 
ignorant.  The  obligation  of  the  prospeioiic 
and  instructed  to  elevate  their  less  farovrea 
brethren  is  taught,  and  not  taught  in 
Benevolence  is  making  perpetusd  ena 
ments  on  the  domain  of  ignorance  and  < 
In  communities,  on  the  other  hand,  • 
with  slavery,  half  the  population,  i 
more,  are  given  up  intentionally  and  syste- 
matically to  hopeless  ignorance.  To  rais^ 
this  mass  to  intelligence  and  self-governmral 
is  a  crime.  The  sentence  of  perpetual  dtf^Ba^ 
dation  is  passed  on  a  large  portion  of  Ike 
human  race.  In  this  view,  how  gr^  Om  18* 
desert  of  slavery  1 

3.    I  proceed   now  tfi  Uie  PunnHfc  f|k* 
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(hieA(^  o^  slavery;  and  herd  we  must  look 
for  a  dark  picture.  Slavery  virtually  dissolves 
^ikt  domestic  relations.  It  raptures  the  most 
sacred  ties  on  earth.  It  violates  home.  It 
lacerates  the  best  affections.  The  domestic 
relations  precede,  and,  in  our  present  exis- 
tence, are  worth  more  than  all  our  other  social 
ties.  They  give  the  first  throb  to  the  heart, 
and  unseal  the  deep  fountains  of  its  love. 
Home  is  the  chief  school  of  human  virtue. 
Its  responsibilities,  joys,  sorrows,  smiles,  tears, 
hopes,  and  solicitudes,  form  the  chief  inte- 
rests of  human  life.  Go  where  a  roan  may. 
borne  is  the  centre  to  which  his  heart  turns. 
The  thought  of  his  home  nerves  his  arm  and 
lightens  bis  toil.  For  that  his  heart  yearns, 
When  he  is  far  off  There  he  gamers  up  his 
best  treasures.  God  has  ordained  for  all  men 
alike  the  highest  earthly  happiness,  in  pro- 
viding for  all  the  sanctuary  of  home.  But  the 
slave's  home  does  not  merit  the  name.  To 
him  it  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is  open  to  viola- 
tion, insult,  outrage.  His  children  belong  to 
another,  are  provided  for  by  another,  are  dis- 
posed of  by  another.  The  most  precious 
burden  with  which  the  heart  can  be  clmrged — 
the  happiness  of  his  child— ^be  must  not  bear. 
He  lives  not  for  his  family,  but  for  a  stranger. 
He  caniu>t  improve  their  lot.  His  wife  and 
daughter  he  cannot  shield  £nom  insult.  They 
may  be  torn  from  him  at  another's  pleasiue, 
sold  as  beasts  of  burden,  sent  he  knows  not 
whither,  sent  where  he  cannot  reach  them,  or 
even  interchange  inquiries  and  messages  of 
love.  To  the  slave,  marriage  has  no  sanctitv. 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  a  moment  at  another  s 
wilL  His  ¥rife,  son,  and  daughter  may  be 
lashed  before  his  eyes,  and  not  a  finger  must 
behfted  in  their  defence.  He  sees  the  scar 
of  the  lash  on  his  wife  and  child.  Thus  the 
fikcve's  home  is  desecrated.  Thus  the  ten- 
derest  relations,  intended  by  God  equally  for 
all,  and  intended  to  be  the  chief  springs  of 
happiness  and  virtue,  are  sported  with  wan- 
tonly and  cruelly.  What  outrage  so  great  as 
to  enter  a  man's  house,  and  tear  from  his  side 
the  beings  whom  God  has  bound  to  him  by 
the  holiest  ties?  Every  man  can  make  the 
case  his  own.  Every  mother  can  bring  it 
home  to  her  own  heart. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  slave  has  not 
the  sensibiUties  of  other  men.  Nature  is  too 
strong  even  for  slavery  to  conquer.  Even  the 
brute  has  the  yearnings  of  parental  love.  But 
suppose  that  the  conjugal  and  parental  ties  of 
the  slave  may  be  severed  without  a  pang. 
What  a  curse  must  be  slaverv,  if  it  can  so 
blight  the  heart  with  more  than  brutal  in- 
sensibility, if  it  can  sink  the  human  mother 
below  the  Polar  she-bear,  which  "howls  and 
dies  for  her  sundered  cub  I "  But  it  does 
not  and  cannot  turn  the  slave  to  stone.  It 
leaves,  at  least,  feeling  enough  to  make  these 


domestic  wr6ngs  occasions  of  frequent  and 
deep  suffering.  Still  it  must  do  much  to 
quench  the  natiural  afiiections.  Can  the  wife, 
who  has  been  brought  up  under  influences 
most  tmfriendly  to  female  purity  and  honour, 
who  is  exposed  to  the  whip,  who  may  be 
torn  away  at  her  master's  will,  and  whose 
support  and  protection  are  not  committed  to 
a  husband's  faithfulness— can  such  a  wife, 
if  the  name  may  be  given  her,  be  loved  and 
honoured  as  a  woman  should  be?  Or  can 
the  love  which  should  bind  together  roan 
and  his  of&pring  be  expected  under  an  insti- 
tution which  subverts,  in  a  great  degree,  filial 
dependence  and  parental  authority  and  care? 
Slavery  withers  the  affections  and  happiness 
of  home  at  their  very  roof,  by  tainting  female 
purity.  Woman,  brought  up  in  degradation, 
placed  under  another's  power  and  at  another's 
disposal,  and  never  taught  to  look  forward  to 
the  happiness  of  an  inviolate,  honourable 
marriage,  can  hardly  possess  the  feelings  and 
virtues  of  her  sex.  A  blight  falls  on  her  in 
her  early  years.  Those  who  have  daughters 
can  comprehend  her  lot.  In  truth,  licen- 
tiousness among  bond  and  free  is  the  natural 
issue  of  all-polluting  slavery.  Domestic  hap- 
piness perishes  under  its  touch  both  among 
bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it  that,  in  civilized 
countries,  men  can  be  so  steeled  by  habit  as 
to  invade  without  remorse  the  peace,  purity, 
and  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life,  as  to 
put  asunder  those  whom  God  has  joined 
together,  as  to  break  up  households  by  pro- 
cesses more  painful  than  death !  And  this 
is  done  for  pecuniary  profit  i  What,  can 
men,  having  human  feeling,  grow  rich  by  the 
desolation  of  families  ?  We  hear  of  some  of 
the  Southern  States  enriching  themselves  by 
breeding  slaves  for  sale.  Of  all  the  licensed 
occupations  of  society  this  is  the  most  detes- 
table. What  I  grow  men  like  cattle  I  Rear 
human  families,  like  herds  of  swine,  and  then 
scatter  them  to  the  four  winds  for  gain  ! 
Among  the  imprecations  uttered  by  man  on 
man,  is  there  one  more  fearful,  moreominous. 
than  the  sighing  of  the  mother  bereft  of  her 
child  by  unfeeling  cupidity?  If  blood  cry  to 
God,  surely  that  sigh  will  be  heard  in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  members  of  families 
are  often  separated  in  all  conditions  of  life. 
Yes,  but  separated  under  the  influence  of 
love.  The  husband  leaves  wife  and  childem 
that  he  may  provide  for  their  support,  and 
carries  them  with  him  in  his  heart  and  hopes. 
The  sailor,  in  his  lonely  night-watch,  looks 
homeward,  and  well-known  voices  come  (o 
him  amidst  the  roar  of  the  waves.  The 
parent  sends  away  his  children,  but  sends 
them  to  prosper,  and  to  press  them  again  to 
his  heart  with  a  joy  enhanced  by  separation. 
Are  such   the    separations  which    slavery 
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makes?  And  can  he,  who  has  scattered 
other  families,  ask  God  to  bless  his  own? 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  important  view  of 
the  evils  of  slavery.  Slavery  produces  and 
gives  license  to  Cruelty.  By  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  cruelty  is  the  universal,  habitual* 
unfailing  result.  Thanks  to  God,  Christianity 
has  not  entered  the  world  in  vain.  Where  it 
has  not  cast  down,  it  has  mitigated  bad  insti- 
tutions. S^very  in  this  country  dififers  widely 
from  that  d[  ancient  times,  and  from  that 
which  the  *6paniards  imposed  on  the  abori- 
ginals of  South  America.  There  is  here  an 
mcreasing  disposition  to  multiply  the  com- 
forts of  the  slaves,  and  in  this  let  us  rqoice. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that, 
under  the  light  of  the  present  day,  and  in  a 
country  where  Christianity  and  the  rights  of 
men  are  understood,  a  diminished  severity 
may  contain  more  gidlt  than  the  ferocity  of 
dancer  ages.  Cruelty  in  its  lighter  forms  is 
^  now  a  greater  crime  than  the  atrocious 
usages  of  antiquity  at  which  we  shudder. 
*'  The  times  of  that  ignorance  God  winked 
at,  but  now  he  calleth  men  everywhere  to 
repent."  It  should  also  be  considered,  that 
the  slightest  cruelty  to  the  slave  is  an 
aggravated  wrong,  because  he  is  unjustly 
held  in  bondage — unjustly  held  as  property. 
We  condemn  the  man  who  enforces  barely 
a  righteous  claim.  What,  then,  ought  we  to 
thimc  of  lashing  and  scarring  fellow-creatures 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  an  unrighteous, 
usurped  power  of  extorting  labour  which  is 
not  our  due  ? 

I  have  said  that  cruelty  is  not  the  habit  of 
the  Slave  States  of  this  country.  Still  that  it 
is  frequent,  we  cannot  doubt.  Keports,  which 
harrow  up  our  souls,  come  to  us  from  that 
quarter;  and  we  know  that  they  must  be 
essentially  correct,  because  it  is  imposable 
that  a  bu^ge  part,  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
the  population  of  a  country  can  be  broken  to 
passive,  unlimited  submission,  without  exam- 
ples of  terrible  severity. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
that  cruel  deeds  are  perpetrated  everywhere 
else  as  well  as  in  slave-countries.  Be  it  so ; 
but,  in  all  civilized  nations  unscoui^ged  by 
slavery,  a  principal  object  of  legislation  is  to 
protect  every  man  from  cruelty,  and  to  bring 
every  man  to  punishment  who  wantonly 
tortures  or  wounds  another ;  whilst  slavery 
plucks  o£f  restraint  from  the  ferocious,  or 
leaves  them  to  satiate  their  rage  with  im- 
punity.—  Let  it  not  be  said  that  these 
barbarities  are  regarded  nowhere  with  more 
horror  than  at  the  South.  Be  it  so.  They 
are  abhorred,  but  allowed.  The  power  of 
individuals  to  lacerate  their  fellow-creatures 
Is  given  to  them  bv  the  community.  The 
oommnnity  abhors  the  abuse,  but  confers  the 
power  which  wiU  certainly  be  abused,  and 


thus  strips  itself  of  all  defence  before  the  bflt 
of  Almighty  Justice.  It  must  answer  for  the 
crimes  which  are  shielded  by  its  laws. — Let 
it  not  be  said  that  these  cruelties  are  checked 
by  the  private  interest  of  the  slave-holder. 
Does  regard  to  private  interest  save  from 
brutal  treatment  the  draught-hocse  in  our 
streets  ?  And  may  not  a  vast  amount  of 
suffering  be  inflicted  which  wiU  not  put  in 
peril  the  life  or  strength  of  the  slave  ? 

To  substantiate  the  charge  ci  cm^ty.  I 
shall  not,  as  I  have  said,  have  recourse  to 
current  reports,  however  wdl  ftstahlishfri, 
I  am  willing  to  dismiss  tbem  all  as  iaiHat, 
I  stand  on  other  ground.  Reports  may  lie, 
but  our  daUy  experience  of  human  nature 
cannot  lie.  I  summon  no  witnesses,  or  rather 
I  appeal  to  a  witness  everywhere  present — 
a  witness  in  every  heart  Who,  that  has 
watched  his  own  heart,  or  observed  otheni, 
does  not  feel  that  man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  absolute,  irresponsible  power  over  man  ? 
It  must  be  abused.  The  sdifish  passions  and 
pride  of  our  native  will  as  surely  abuse  it  as 
the  storm  will  ravage,  or  the  ocean  swell  and 
roar  under  the  whiriwirtd.  A  being  so 
ignorant,  so  headstrong,  so  passkmate,  as 
man,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  this 
terrible  dominion.  He  ought  not  to  desire 
it  He  ought  to  dread  it  Ha  ought  to 
cast  it  from  him,  as  most  peiiloas  to  himself 
and  others. 

Absolute  power  was  not  meant  for  man. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
There  is  one  case  in  which  God  puts  a 
human  being  wholly  defenceless  totoanother^s 
hands.  I  refer  to  the  child,  who  is  wholly  sal>> 
jected  to  the  parent's  will.  But  observe  how 
carefully — I  might  almost  say  anxiously — God 
has  provided  against  the  abuse  of  this  power. 
He  has  raised  up  for  the  child  in  the  heart  of 
the  parent  a  guardian,  wfaofa  the  mightiestoB 
earth  caimot  resist.  He  has  fitted  ue  parent 
for  this  trust,  l^  teaching  him  to  k>ve  his  off- 
spring better  than  himsttf.  No  eloquenoe  on 
earth  is  so  subduing  as  the  moaning  ol  the 
infant  when  in  pain.  No  reward  is  sweeter 
than  that  mfants  smile.  We  say,  God  has 
put  the  in&nt  into  the  parent's  hands.  Might 
we  not  more  truly  say,  that  He  has  pot  tbe 
parent  into  tbe  child's  power?    That  litUe 


being  sends  forth  his  father  to  toil,  and  1 
the  moUier  watdi  over  him  by  day,  and  fix  on 
him  her  sleepless  ms  by  night  No  dmnt 
lays  such  a  yoke.  Thus  God  has  ftnaed  ai»d 
secured  from  abuse  the  power  of  the  patent ; 
and  yet  even  the  parent  has  been  known,  iika 
moment  of  passion,  to  be  cruel  to  his  c^iiid. 
Is  man.  then,  to  be  trusted  with  aljiiuihli 
power  over  a  feUow-creature,  who,  tnstottAtftf 
being  commended  by  ruUure  to  h^  r 
love,  bdongs  to  a  despised  race,  is  : 
•s  proper^,  to  inade  tbe  passive  f 
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of  his  gratification  and  gain  ?  I  ask  no  docu-  make  us  justly  the  by-word  and  the  scorn  of 
inents  to  prove  the  abuses  of  this  power,  nor  the  nations.  Is  there  no  cruelty  in  putting 
do  I  care  what  is  said  to  disprove  them,  slaves  under  the  bloody  lash  of  the  slave- 
Millions  may  rise  up  and  tell  me  that  the  dealers,  to  be  driven  like  herds  of  cattle  to 
slave  suffers  little  from  cruelty.  I  know  too  distant  regions,  and  there  to  pass  into  the 
much  of  human  nature,  human  history,  hands  of  strangers,  without  a  pledge  of  their 
human  passion,  to  believe  them.  I  acquit  finding  jtistice  or  mercy?  What  heart,  not 
slave-holders  of  all  peculiar  depravity.  I  judge  seared  by  custom,  would  not  recoil  from  such 
them  by  myself.     I  say  that  absolute  power  barbarity? 

always  corrupts  human  native  more  or  less.  It  has  been  seen  that  I  do  not  CTound  my 

I  say  that  extraordinary,  almost  muraculoos  argument  at  aU  on  cases  of  excessive  cruelly, 

self-control  is  necessary  to  secure  the  slave-  I  should  attach  l^s  importance  to  these  than 

holder  from  provocation  and  passion ;  and  is  do  most  persons,  even  were  they  more  fre- 

self-control  the  virtue  which,  above  all  others,  quent    lliey  form  a  very,  veiy  small  amount 

grows  up  amidst  the  possession  of  irrespon-  of  suffering,  compared  with  what  is  inflicted 

sible  dominion?    Even  when  the  slave-holder  by  abuses  of  power  too  minute  for  notice, 

honestly  acquits  himself  of  cruelty,  he  may  Blows^  insults,  privations,  which  make  no 

be  criminaL     His  own  consciousness  is  to  be  noise,  and  leave  no  scar,  are  incomparably 

distrusted.   Having  begun  with  wronging  the  more  destructive  of  happiness  than  a  few 

slave,  with  wresting  from  him  sacred  rights,  brutal  violences,  which  move  general  indig- 

he  may  be  expected  to  multiply  wrongs  with-  nation.    A  weak,  despised  being,  having  no 

out  thought.   The  degraded  state  of  the  slave  means  of  defence  or  redress,  living  in  a  com- 

may  induce  in  the  master  a  mode  of  treat-  rounity  armed  against  his  rights,  regarded  as 

roent  essentially  inhuman  and  insulting,  but  property,  and  as  bound  to  entire,  unresisting 

which  he  never  dreams  to  be  cruel.    The  in-  compliance  with  another's  will,  if  not  sub- 

fiuence  of  slaveiy  in  indurating  the  moral  Jected  to  inflictions  of  ferocious  cruelty.  Is 

feeling  and  blinding  men  to  wrong,  is  one  of  yet  exposed  to   less  striking  and  shocking 

its  worst  evils.  forms  of  cruelty,  the  amount  of  which  must 

But  suppose  the  master  to  be  ever  so  hu-  be  a  fearful  mass  of  suffering. 
mane.  Still,  he  is  not  always  watching  over  But  could  it  be  proved  mat  there  are  no 
his  slave.  He  has  his  pleasures  to  attend  to.  cruelties  in  slave-coimtries.  we  ought  not  then 
He  is  often  absent.  His  terrible  power  must  to  be  more  reconciled  to  skvery  than  we 
be  delegated.  And  to  whom  is  it  delegated  ?  now  are.  For  what  would  this  show  ?  That 
To  men  prepared  to  govern  others,  by  having  cruelty  is  not  needed.  And  why  not  needed? 
learned  to  govern  themselves  ?  To  men  having  Because  the  slave  is  entirely  subdued  to  his 
a  deep  interest  in  the  slaves  ?  To  wise  men,  lot  No  man  will  be  wholly  unresisting  in 
instructed  in  human  nature?  To  Christians,  bondage  but  he  who  is  thoroughly  imbued 
trained  to  purity  and  love?  Who  does  not  with  the  spirit  of  a  slave.  If  the  coloured 
know  that  the  ofhce  of  Overseer  is  among  race  never  need  punishment,  it  is  because  the 
the  last  which  an  enlightened,  philanthropic,  feelings  of  men  are  dead  within  them,  be- 
self-respecting man  would  choose?  Who  does  cause  thev  have  no  consciousness  of  rights, 
Dot  know  how  often  the  overseer  pollutes  the  because  they  are  cowards,  without  respect  for 
plantation  by  his  licentiousness,  as  well  as  themselves,  and  without  confidence  in  the 
scourges  it  by  his  severity?  In  the  hands  of  sharers  of  their  degraded  lot.  The  quiet  of 
such  a  man  the  lash  is  placed.  To  such  a  slavery  is  like  that  which  the  Roman  legions 
man  is  committed  the  most  fearful  trust  on  left  in  ancient  Britain,  the  stillness  of  death, 
earth  1  For  his  cruelties  the  master  must  an-  Why  were  the  Romans  accustomed  to  work 
swer,  as  truly  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Nor  their  slaves  in  chains  by  dav,  and  confine 
is  this  all.  The  master  does  more  than  dele-  them  in  dungeons  by  night?  Not  because 
gate  his  power  to  the  overseer.  How  often  they  loved  cruelty  for  its  own  sake,  but  be- 
ooes  he  part  with  it  wholly  to  the  slave-  cause  their  slaves  were  stung  with  a  conscious- 
dealer  1  And  has  he  weighed  the  responsibiUty  ness  of  degradation ;  because  th^  brought 
of  such  a  transfer?  Does  he  not  know  that,  from  the  forests  of  Dacia  some  rude  ideas  ol 
in  selling  bis  skives  into  merciless  hands,  he  human  dignity,  or  from  civilized  countries 
Is  merciless  himself,  and  must  give  an  account  some  experience  of  social  improvements, 
to  God  for  every  barbarity  of  which  they  be-  which  naturally  issued  in  violence  and  exas- 
come  the  victims?  The  notorious  cruelly  of  peration.  They  needed  cruelly,  for  their 
the  slave-dealers  can  be  no  false  report,  for  it  own  wills  were  not  broken  to  another's,  and 
belongs  to  their  vocation.  These  are  the  the  spirit  of  freemen  was  not  wholly  gone, 
men  who  throng  and  defile  our  Seat  of  The  slave  mmt  meet  cruel  treatment  either 
Government,  whose  slave-markets  and  slave-  inwardly  or  outwardly.  Either  the  soul  or 
dungeons  turn  to  mockery  the  language  of  the  body  must  receive  the  bk>w.  Either  the 
freedom  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  who  flesh  mtut  be  tortured,  or  the  spirit  be  struck 
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down.    Dreadful  alternative  to  which  slavery  singular  hostility  in  the  habits  of  mind  gtofr 

is  reduced !  rated  by  slavery. 

5.  I  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  evils  The  slave-holder,  indeed,  values  himself 
of  slavery.  I  refer  to  its  influence  on  the  on  his  loftiness  of  spirit.  He  has  a  conscious- 
Master.  This  topic  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  ness  of  dignitv,  which  imposes  on  himself 
handled  as  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  but  with-  and  others.  But  truth  cannot  stoop  to  this 
out  it  an  imperfect  view  of  the  subject  would  lofty  mien.  Truth,  moral  Christian  truth, 
be  given.  I  will  pass  over  many  views.  I  condemns  it,  and  condemns  those  who  bow 
will  say  nothing  of  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  it.  Self-respect,  founded  on  a  consdous- 
lo  unsettle  the  ideas  of  Right  m  the  slave-  ness  of  our  moral  nature  and  immortal  dcs- 
holder,  to  impair  his  convictions  of  Justice  tiny,  is,  indeed,  a  noble  principle ;  but  this 
and  Benevolence ;  or  of  its  tendency  to  asso-  sentiment  includes,  as  a  part  of  itself,  respect 
ciate  with  labour  ideas  of  degradation,  and  for  all  who  partake  our  nature.  A  consdous- 
to  recommend  idleness  as  an  honourable  ness  of  dignity,  founded  on  the  subjection  of 
exemption.  I  wiU  confine  myself  to  two  con-  others  to  our  absolute  will,  is  inhuman  and 
siderations.  unjust.     It  is  time   that   the  teachings  of 

The  first  is,  that  slavery,  above  all  other  Christ  were  understood.     In  proportion  as 

influences,  nourishes  thepassion  for  power  a  man  acquires  a  lofty  bearing  from  the  habit 

and  its  kindred  vices.    There  is  no  passion  of  command  over  wronged  and  depressed 

which  needs  a  stronger  curb.    Men's  worst  fellow-creatures,  so  far  he  casts  away  true 

crimes  have  sprung  from  the  desire  of  being  honour,  so  far  he  has  fallen  in  the  sight  of 

masters,  of  bending  others  to  their  yoke.  God  and  Virtue. 

And  the  natural  tendency  of  bringing  others  I  approach  a  more  delicate  subject  and 
into  subjection  to  our  absolute  will,  is  to  one  on  which  I  shall  not  enlarge.  To  own 
quicken  into  fearful  activity  the  imperious,  the  persons  of  others,  to  hold  females  in 
haughty,  proud,  self-seeking  propensities  of  slavery,  is  necessarily  fatal  to  the  purity  of  a 
our  nature.  Man  cannot,  without  imminent  people.  That  unprotected  females,  stripped 
peril  to  his  virtue,  own  a  fellow-creattire,  or  by  Uieir  degraded  condition  of  woman's  self- 
use  the  word  of  absolute  command  to  his  respect,  should  be  used  to  minister  to  other 
brethren.  God  never  delerated  this  power,  passions  in  men  than  the  love  of  gain,  is  next 
It  is  a  usurpation  of  the  Divine  dominion,  to  inevitable.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  coro- 
and  its  natural  influence  is  to  produce  a  munity,  the  reins  are  given  to  youthful  licen- 
spirit  of  superiority  to  Divine  as  well  as  to  tiousness.  Youth,  everywhere  in  peril,  is  in 
human  laws.  these  circumstances  urged  to  vice  with  a  ter- 

Undoubtedly  this  tendency  is  in  a  measure  rible  power.    And  the  enl  cannot  stop  at 

counteracted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  youth.     Early  licentiousness   is   fruitful   of 

genius  of  Christianity,  and  in  conscientious  crime  in  mature  life.      How  £aT  the  obliga- 

individuals  it  may  be  wholly  overcome ;  but  tion  to  conjugal  fidelity,  the  sacredness  of 

we  see  its  fruits  m  the  corruptions  of  moral  domestic  ties,  will  be  revered  amidst  such 

sentimentwhich  prevail  among  slave-holders,  habits,  such  temptations,  such  facilities  to 

A  quick  resentment  of  whatever  is  thought  vice,  as  are  involved  in  slavery,  needs  no  ex- 

to  encroach  on  personal  dignity,  a  trembling  position.    So  sure  and  terrible  is  retribution 

jealousjr  of  reputation,  vehemence   of  the  even  in  this  life  !    Domestic  happiness  is  not 

vindictive  passions,  and  contempt  of  all  laws,  blighted  in  the  slave's  hut  alone.  The  master's 

human  and  divine,   in  retaliating  injury —  inhdelitysheds  a  blight  over  his  own  domestic 

these  take  rank  among  the  virtues  of  men  affections  and  joys.    Home,  without  purity 

whose  self-estimation  nas  been  fed  by  the  and  constancy,  is  spoiled  of  its  holiest  cham 

possession  of  absolute  power.  and  most  blessed  influences.     I  need  not  say, 

Of  consequence,   the  direct  tendency  of  after  the  preceding  explanations,  that  tins 

slavery  is  to  annihilate  the  control  of  Chris-  corruption  is  far  from  being  universaL    Still, 

tianity.    HumiUty  is  by  eminence  the  spirit  a  slave-country  reeks  with  licentiousness.    It 

of  Christianity.     No  vice  was  so  severely  is  tainted  with  a  deadlier  pestilence  than  the 

rebuked   by  our  Lord  as   the  passion  for  plague. 

ruling  over  others.    A  deference  towards  all  But  the  worst  is  not  told.     As  a  conse- 

human  beings  as  our  brethren,  a  benevolence  quence   of    criminal   connections,    many   a 

which  disposes  us  to  serve  rather  than  to  master  has  children  bom  into  slavery.    Of 

reign,   to  concede  our  own  rather  than  to  these,  most,  I  presume,   receive  protection, 

encroach  on  others'  rights,  to  forgive,  not  perhaps  iridulgence,  during  the  Me  <rf  the 

avenge  Mrrongs,  to  govern  our  own  spirits,  fathers ;  but,  at  their  death,  not  a  few  are 

instead  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  an  inferior  left  to  the  chances  of  a  cruel  bondage.    These 

Jf  fo«— fhis  is  Christianity;  a  religion  too  cases  must  have  increased  since  the  (fifficalte 

nigh  and  pure  to  be  understood  and  obeyed  of  emancipation  have  been  multiplied,    ^ffl 

anywhere  as  it  shouW  be,  but  which  meets  more  :  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  ate  < 
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in  which  the  master  puts  his  own  children 
under  the  whip  of  the  overseer,  or  else  sells 
them  to  undergo  the  miseries  of  bondage 
among  strangers.  I  should  rejoice  to  learn 
that  my  impressions  on  this  point  are  fedse. 
If  they  be  true,  then  our  own  country,  calling 
itself  enlightened  and  Christian,  is  defiled 
with  one  of  the  g^reatest  enormities  on  earth. 
We  send  missionaries  to  heathen  lands. 
Among  the  pollutions  of  heathenism  I  know 
nothing  worse  than  this.  The  heathen,  who 
feasts  on  his  coimtry's  foe,  may  hold  up  his 
bead  by  the  side  of  the  Christian  who  sells  his 
child  for  gain— sells  him  to  be  a  slave.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  charge  this  crime  on  a 
people !  But  however  rarely  it  may  occur,  it  is 
a  fjruit  of  slavery,  an  exercise  of  power  belong- 
ing to  slavery,  and  no  laws  restrain  or  punish 
iU  Such  are  the  evils  which  spring  naturally 
from  the  licentiousness  generated  by  slavery. 

6.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  evils  of 
slavery  without  sajring  a  word  of  its  Political 
influence.  Under  this  head,  I  shall  not 
engage  in  discussions  which  belong  to  the 
economist.  I  shall  not  repeat,  what  has  been 
often  proved,  that  slave-labour  is  less  pro- 
ductive than  free  ;  nor  shall  I  show  how  the 
ability  of  a  community  to  unfold  its  resources 
in  peace,  and  to  defend  itself  in  war,  must  be 
impah^d  by  degrading  the  labouring  popu- 
lation to  a  state  which  takes  from  them  mo- 
tives to  toil,  and  renders  them  objects  of 
suspicion  or  dread.  I  wish  only  to  speak  of 
the  influence  of  slavery  on  Free  Institutions. 
This  influence,  we  are  gravely  told,  is  favour- 
able, and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  give  it  a 
brief  notice.  Political  liberty  is  said  to  find 
strength  and  security  in  domestic  servitude. 
Strange  mode,  indeed,  of  ensuring  freedom 
to  ourselves,  to  violate  it  in  the  persons  of 
others  !  Among  the  new  lights  of  the  age, 
the  most  wonderful  discovery  is,  that  to  spoil 
others  of  their  rights  is  the  way  to  assert  the 
sacredness  of  our  own. 

And  how  is  slavery  proved  to  support  free 
institutions  ?  Slave-holding,  we  are  told,  in- 
fuses an  indomitable  spirit,  and  this  is  a 
pledge  against  tyranny.  But  do  we  not  know 
that  Asia  and  Africa,  slave-holding  countries 
from  the  earliest  date  of  history,  have  been 
paraly/.ed  for  ages  and  robbed  of  all  manly 
force  by  despotism  ?  In  the  feudal  ages,  the 
iKiron,  surrounded  by  his  serfs,  had  undoubt- 
edly enough  of  a  fiery  spirit  to  keep  him  free, 
if  this  were  the  true  defence  of  freedom; 
tfui  gradually  his  pride  was  curbed,  his  power 
broken ;  a  greater  tyrant  swallowed  him  up ; 
and  the  descendants  of  nobles,  who  woxild 
have  died  sooner  than  brooked  a  master, 
-were  turned  into  courtiers,  as  pliant  as  their 
ijatbers  had  been  ferocious. 

But  "  the  free  states  of  antiquity,"  we  are 
toW,  *•  had  slaves."    So  had  the  monarchies 


of  the  same  periods.  With  which  of  these 
institutions  was  slavery  most  congenial?  To 
which  did  it  most  probably  give  support  ? 
Besides,  it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  we  call 
the  ancient  republics  free.  Rome  in  her  best 
days  was  an  aristocracy ;  nor  were  private 
rights,  which  it  is  the  chief  office  of  liberty  to 
protect,  rendered  a  whit  more  seciu«  by  the 
gradual  triumphs  of  the  people  over  patrician 
power.  Slavery  was  at  all  periods  the  curse 
of  Rome.  The  great  mass  of  her  free  popu- 
lati<Hi,  throwing  almost  every  laborious  occu- 
pation on  the  slaves,  became  an  idle,  Ucentious 
rabble;  and  this  imprincipled  populace,  toge- 
ther with  the  slaves,  furnished  ready  instru- 
ments for  every  private  and  public  crime. 
When  Qodius  prowled  the  streets  of  Rome 
for  the  mtuder  of  Cicero  and  the  best  citizens, 
his  train  was  composed  in  part  of  slaves,  fit 
bloodhounds  for  his  nefarious  work.  The 
RepubUc  in  its  proudest  days  was  desolated 
and  convulsed  by  servile  wars.  Imperial 
Rome  was  overwhelmed  by  savage  hotdes, 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  her  whole 
peasantry  consisted  either  of  slaves,  or  of 
nominal  freemen  degraded  to  a  servile  oondi- 
tion,  so  that  the  legions  could  be  recruited 
only  from  tribes  of  barbarians  whom  she  had 
formerly  subdued. 

But  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  the 
political  benefits  of  slavery  remains  to  be 
stated.  In  plain  language  it  amounts  to  this, 
that  slavery  excludes  the  labouring  or  poorer 
classes  from  the  elective  franchise,  from  poU- 
tical  power ;  and  it  is  the  turbulence  of  these 
classes  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the 
chief  peril  of  liberty.  But,  in  slave-holding 
communities,  are  there  no  distinctions  of  con- 
dition among  the  free  ?  Are  none  compara- 
tively poor  ?  Is  there  no  democracy  ?  Was 
not  Athens,  crowded  as  she  was  with  slaves, 
the  most  turbulent  of  democracies?  And 
further,  do  not  the  idleness  and  impatience 
of  restraint,  into  which  the  free  of  a  slave- 
holding  commimity  naturally  fall,  generate 
an  intenser  party-spirit,  fiercer  political  pas- 
sions, and  more  desperate  instruments  of 
ambition  than  can  be  foimd  among  the 
labouring  classes  in  a  community  where 
slavery  is  unknown?  In  which  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  our  own  countiv  are  poli- 
tical strifes  most  likely  to  be  settled  by  the 
sword?  In  the  Slave-holding  States,  or  the 
Free  ?  The  labouring  classes,  when  brought 
up  under  free  institutions  and  equal  laws, 
are  not  necessarily  or  peculiarly  disposed  to 
abuse  the  elective  franchise.  Their  daily 
toil,  often  exhausting,  secures  them  from 
habitual  political  excitement.  The  most 
powerful  spirits  among  them  are  continually 
rising  to  a  proroerity  which  gives  them  an 
interest  in  pubUc  order.  There  is  also  a 
general  diffusion  of  property,  the  result  of 

Q  O 
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unfettered  industiy,  which  fonns  a  general 
motive  to  the  support  of  the  laws.  It  should 
be  added,  that  the  domesdo  virtues  and 
religious  sentiments,  which  in  a  Christian 
country  spread  through  all  ranks,  and  spread 
more  widely  among  nie  industrious  than  the 
idle,  are  powerful  checks  on  the  passions, 
strong  baniers  against  civil  convulsion.  Idle- 
ness, rather  than  toil,  makes  the  turbulent 
partisan.  Whoever  knows  the  state  of  society 
m  the  FVee  States,  can  testify  that  the  love  of 
liberty,  pride  in  our  free  Institutions,  and 
jealousy  of  rights,  are  nowhere  more  active 
than  m  those  very  dasses  which  in  a  slave- 
holding  country  are  reduced  to  servitude. 
Undoubtedly,  the  jealousies,  passions,  and 
prejudices  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the 
comroiuiity  may  work  evil,  and  even  ruin  to 
the  state ;  and  so  may  the  luxury,  the  poli- 
tical venality,  the  gambling  spirit  of  trade, 
and  the  cupidity,  to  be  found  in  other  ranks 
or  conditions.  If  freedom  must  be  denied 
wherever  it  will  be  endangered,  then  every 
class  in  society  must  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

Free  institutions  rest  on  two  great  political 
virtues,  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of 
order.  The  slave-bolder  (I  mean  the  slave- 
holder by  choice)  is  of  necessity  more  or  less 
wanting  in  both.  How  plain  is  it  that  no 
man  can  love  hbtrty  with  a  true  love  who  has 
the  heart  to  wrest  it  from  others  I  Attach- 
ment to  freedom  does  not  consist  in  spuming 
indignantly  a  3K>ke  prepared  lor  our  own 
necks ;  for  this  is  done  even  t>y  the  savage 
and  the  beast  of  pr^.  It  is  a  moral  senti- 
ment, an  impartial  desire  and  choice,  that 
others  as  well  as  ourselves  may  be  protected 
fix>m  every  wrong,  may  be  exempted  from 
every  unjust  restraint.  Slave-holding,  when 
perpetuated  selfishly  and  from  choi^  is  at 
opc^  war  with  this  generous  principle.  It  is 
a  plain,  habitual  contempt  or  human  rights, 
and  of  course  impairs  that  sense  of  their 
sanctity  which  is  their  best  protection.  It 
offers,  every  day  and  hour,  a  precedent  of 
usurpation  to  the  ambitious.  It  creates  a 
caste  with  despotic  powers ;  and  under  such 
gnardtaas  is  liberty  peculiarly  secure?  It 
creates  a  burning  zeal  for  die  rights  of  a 
privileged  dass,  but  not  for  the  Rights  of 
Men.  Thes«  the  voluntary  slave-holder  oasts 
down  by  force;  and,  in  the  changes  of  huniail 
afBdrs,  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  hewill 
learn  that  fbrae,  aoeustomed  to  triumph  over 
right,  is  prone  to  leap  every  bound,  and  to  make 
tl^  proud  as  well  as  abject  stoop  to  its  sway. 

Slavety  is  also  hostile  to  tiie  love  <tf  order, 
which,  in  union  with  the  love  of  Hber^,  is  the 
mat  support  of  free  Institutions.  Slave- 
holding  in  a  republic  tends  directly  to  law- 
lessness. It  gives  the  hatnt  d  command,  not 
of  obedience.  The  absolute  master  is  not 
likely  to  distinguish  himself  by  subjection  to 


the  civil  power.  The  substitution  of  passion 
and  self-will  for  law  is  nowhere  so  common  as 
in  the  Slave-holding  States.  In  these  ft  is 
thought  honourable  to  ifAy  on  one's  own  arm, 
rather  than  on  the  magistrate,  for  tfie  defence 
of  many  rights.  In  some,  perhaps  many, 
districts,  the  'chief  peace-officer  seems  to  be 
the  weapon  worn  as  part  of  the  cottimon 
dress ;  and  the  multitude  seem  to  be  more 
awed  by  one  another's  passions  than  by  the 
outhori^  of  the  state.  Such  conununities 
have  no  pledge  of  stable  liberty.  Reverence 
for  the  laws,  as  manifestations  <A  the  public 
win,  is  the  very  spirit  of  free  institutions. 
Does  this  spirit  find  its  best  nutriment  in  the 
habits  and  feelings  generated  by  slavery  ? 

Slavery  is  a  strange  element  to  mix  up  wiA 
free  institutions.  It  carmot  but  endanger 
them.  It  is  a  pattern  for  every  kind  of  wrong. 
The  slave  brings  insecurity  on  the  free.  Who- 
ever holds  one  human  being  in  bondage  in- 
vites others  to  plant  the  foot  on  his  own  neck. 
Thanks  to  God,  not  one  human  being  can  be 
wronged  with  impunity.  The  libcrries  of  a 
people  ought  to  tremble  imtil  every  man  is 
free.  Tremble  they  will.  Their  true  foun- 
dation is  sapped  by  the  legalized  degradation 
of  a  single  innocent  man  to  slavery.  Thai 
foundation  is  impartial  justice,  is  respect  for 
hirnaan  nature,  is  respect  for  the  rights  ai 
every  human  being. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  these  remarks  to 
show  the  hostility  between  slavery  and  free 
institutions.  If,  however,  I  err,  if  these 
institutions  cannot  stand  without  slavery  for 
their  foundation,  then  I  say,  Let  them  £dl. 
Then  they  ought  to  be  buried  in  perpetual 
ruins.  Then  the  name  of  republicanism  ooM 
to  become  a  by-word  and  reproach  among  tM 
nations.  Then  monarchy,  limited  as  it  is  Is 
England,  is  incomparably  better  and  happier 
tlum  our  more  popular  forms.  Then  des- 
potism, as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  where  eoual 
laws  are  in  the  main  administered  with  BD^ 
partiality,  ought  to  be  preferred.  A  repid3>' 
lican  goverrmient,  bought  by  the  sacrifice  6t 
half  or  more  than  half  of  a  people,  bv  stxte^ 
ping  them  of  their  most  sacred  rights^  uf 
degrading  them  to  a  brutsd  condition,  would 
cost  too  much.  A  fipeedom  so  tainted  wfih 
wrong  ought  to  be  our  abhorrence.  TtagP 
who  tell  us  that  slavery  is  a  necessary  coat* 
tion  of  a  republic,  do  not  justify  the  fbnaefv 
but  pronounce  a  sentence  of  reprbbatioa  Ctt 
the  latter.  If  they  speak  truth,  we  are  bottfid 
as  a  people  to  seek  more  just  and  gcaetott^ 
institutions,  under  i^ch  the  ri|^  of  ift 
will  be  secure. 

I  have  now  placed  before  the  reader 
chief  evils  of  davery.    We  ate  told,  howi( 
that  these  are  not  without  mittetio^ 
slavery  has  advantages  which  db  tl    * 
counterbalance  its  wrongs  and  pahiA; 
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few  aie  pardaDy  reconciled  to  die  iostitution 
by  the  language  of  confidence  in  which  its 
benefits  are  sometimes  announced.  I  shall, 
therefore,  close  this  chapter  with  a  very  brief 
consideration  of  what  are  thought  to  be  the 
advantages  of  slavery. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  slave  does  less  work 
than  the  free  labourer;  he  bears  a  lighter 
burden  than  liberty  would  lay  on  him.  Per- 
haps this  is  generally  true;  yet,  when  circum- 
stances promise  profit  to  the  master  from  the 
imposition  of  excessive  labour,  the  slave  is 
not  spared.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  terrible 
waste  of  life  among  the  over-worked  culti- 
vators reauired  large  supplies  from  Africa  to 
keep  up  the  failing  population.  In  this  coun- 
try, it  is  probably  true  that  the  slave  works 
less  than  the  free  labourer;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  his  work  is  lighter.  For 
what  is  it  that  lightens  toil?  It  is  Hope;  it 
is  Love;  it  is  Strong  Motive.  That  labour 
is  light  which  we  do  from  the  heart,  to  which 
a  great  good  quickens  us,  which  is  to  better 
our  lot.  That  labour  is  light  which  is  to 
comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer  our  homes,  to  give 
instruction  to  our  children,  to  solace  the  de- 
clining vears  of  a  parent,  to  give  to  our  grate- 
ful and  generous  sentiments  the  means  of 
exertion.  Great  eflfort  from  great  motives 
is  the  best  definition  of  a  happy  life.  The 
easiest  labour  is  a  burden  to  him  who  has  no 
motive  for  performing  it.  How  wearisome  is 
the  task  imposed  by  another,  and  wrongfully 
imposed !  The  slave  cannot  easily  be  made 
to  do  a  freeman's  work ;  and  why  ?  Because 
he  wants  a  freeman's  spirit,  because  the  spring 
of  labour  is  impaired  within  him,  because  he 
works  as  a  machine,  not  a  free  agent.  The 
compulsion  imder  which  he  toils  for  another 
takes  from  labour  its  sweetness,  makes  the 
daily  rotmd  of  life  arid  and  dull,  makes 
escape  from  toil  the  chief  interest  of  life. 

We  are  further  told,  that  the  slave  is 
freed  from  all  care,  that  he  is  sure  of  future 
support,  that  when  old  he  is  not  dismissed 
to  the  poor-house,  but  fed  and  sheltered  in 
his  own  hut.  This  is  true;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  violating 
the  great  laws  and  esseniffel  rights  of  our 
nature.  The  slave,  we  are  told,  has  no  care, 
his  futiue  is  provided  for.  Yet  God  created 
him  to  provide  for  the  ftiture,  to  take  care 
of  bis  own  happiness;  and  he  cannot  be 
freed  from  this  care  without  injury  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  life.  \VTiy  has  God 
given  foresight  and  power  over  the  future, 
but  to  be  used  ?  Is  it  a  blessing  to  a  rational 
creature  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  which 
chains  his  faculties  to  the  present  moment, 
which  leaves  nothing  before  him  to  rouse  the 
intellect  or  touch  the  heart?  Be  it  also  re- 
tnembered,  that  the  same  provision  which 
relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety   cuts  him 


off  from  hope.  The  friture  is  not,  indeed, 
haunted  by  spectres  of  poverty,  nor  is  it 
brightened  by  images  of  joy.  It  stretches 
before  him  sterile,  monotonous,  expanding 
into  ru>  refreshing  verdure,  and  sending  no 
cheering  whisper  of  a  better  lot. 

It  is  true  that  the  free  labourer  may  become 
a  pauper;  and  so  may  the  free  rich  man. 
both  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Still,  our 
capitalists  never  dream  of  flying  to  slavery 
as  a  security  against  the  alms-house.  Freedom 
undoubtedly  has  its  perils.  It  offers  nothing 
to  the  slothfril  and  dissolute.  Among  a 
people  lefr  to  seek  their  own  good  in  their 
own  way,  some  of  all  classes  fail  from  vice, 
some  from  incapacity,  some  from  misfortune. 
All  classes  will  furnish  members  to  the  body 
of  the  poor.  But  in  this  country  the  numbar 
is  small,  and  ought  constantly  to  decrease. 
The  evil,  however  lamentable,  is  not  so  re- 
mediless and  spreading  as  to  furnish  a  motive 
for  reducing  half  the  population  to  chains. 
Benevolence  does  much  to  mitigate  it.  The 
best  minds  are  inquiring  how  it  may  be  pre- 
vented, diminished,  removed.  It  is  giving 
excitement  to  a  philanthropy  which  creates 
out  of  misfortune  new  bonds  of  union 
between  man  and  man. 

Otir  slave-holding  brethren,  who  tell  us 
that  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  better  than 
that  of  the  free  labourer  at  the  North,  talk 
ignorantly  and  rashly.  They  do  not,  cannot 
know,  what  to  us  is  matter  of  daily  observa- 
tion, that  from  the  families  of  our  farmers 
and  mechanics  have  sprung  our  most  dis- 
tinguished men — men  who  have  done  most 
for  science,  arts,  letters,  religion,  and  freedom; 
and  that  the  noblest  spirits  among  us  would 
have  been  lost  to  their  coimtiy  and  mankind 
had  the  labouring  class  here  been  doomed  to 
slavery.  They  do  not  know — ^what  we  rejoice 
to  tell  them— that  this  class  partakes  largely 
of  the  impulse  given  to  the  whole  commimity ; 
diat  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement 
are  multiplying  to  the  laborious  as  fast  as 
to  the  opulent ;  that  our  most  distinguished 
citizens  meet  them  as  brethren,  and  com- 
municate to  them  in  public  discourses  their 
own  most  important  acquisitions.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Christian,  republican  spirit  is 
not  working,  even  here,  as  it  should.  The 
more  improved  and  prosperous  classes  have 
not  yet  learned  that  it  is  their  great  mission 
to  elevate  morally  and  intellectually  the  less 
advanced  classes  of  the  community ;  but  the 
great  truth  is  more  and  more  recognired,  and 
accordingly  a  new  em  may  be  said  to  be 
opening  on  society. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slave,  if  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  free  labourer  at  ^e  North, 
is  in  a  happier  condition*  than  the  Irish  pea- 
santry. Let  this  be  granted.  Let  the  security 
of  the  peasant's  domestic  relations,  let  his 
QQ  a 
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church  and  his  school-hotise,  and  his  faint  tion  of  our  nature?  All  blessings  niay  be 
hope  of  a  better  lot,  pass  for  nothing.  Be-  perverted,  and  the  greatest  pervoted  inost. 
cause  Ireland  is  suffering  from  the  misgovern-  Were  we  to  visit  a  slave-country,  undoubtedly 
ment  and  oppression  of  ages,  does  it  follow  the  most  miserable  human  l>eings  would  be 
that  a  less  grinding  oppression  is  a  good  ?  found  among  the  free ;  for  among  them  the 
Besides,  are  not  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  ac-  passions  have  wider  sweep,  and  the  power 
knowledged?  Is  not  British  legislation  labom--  they  possess  may  be  used  to  their  own  ruin, 
ing  to  restore  her  prosperity  ?  Is  it  not  true  Liberty  is  not  a  necessity  of  happiness.  It  is 
that,  whilst  the  slave's  lot  admits  no  iropor-  only  a  means  of  good.  It  is  a  trust  which  may 
tant  change,  the  most  enlightened  minds  are  be  abused.  Are  all  such  trusts  to  be  castaway? 
at  work  to  confer  on  the  Irish  peasant  the  Are  thev  not  the  greatest  gifts  of  Heaven  ? 
blessings  of  education,  of  equal  laws,  of  new  But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  often  manifests 
springs  to  exertion,  of  new  sources  of  wealth  ?  affection  to  his  master,  grieves  at  his  depar- 
Otber  men,  however  fallen,  may  be  lifted  up.  ture,  and  welcomes  his  return.  I  will  not 
An  immovable  weight  presses  on  the  slave.        endeavour  to  explain  this  by  saying  that  the 

But  still,  we  are  told,  the  slave  is  gay.  He  master's  absence  places  the  slave  under  the 
is  not  as  wretched  as  our  theories  teach,  overseer,  nor  will  I  object  that  the  sla\-e's 
After  his  toil  he  sings,  he  dances,  he  gives  propensity  to  steal  from  his  roaster,  his  neted 
no  signs  of  an  exhausted  frame  or  gloomy  of  the  whip  to  urge  him  to  toil,  and  the 
spirit.  The  slave  happy  I  Why,  then,  con-  dread  of  insurrection  which  he  inspires,  are 
tend  for  rights  ?  Why  follow  with  beating  signs  of  anything  but  love.  There  is,  un- 
hearts  the  struggles  of  the  patriot  for  free-  doubtedly.  much  more  affection  in  this  rcla- 
dom  ?  Why  canonize  the  martyr  to  freedom  ?  tion  than  could  be  expected.  Of  all  races  of 
The  slave  happy  1  Then  happiness  is  to  be  men,  the  African  is  the  mildest  and  roost  sus- 
found  in  giving  up  the  distinctive  attributes  ceptible  of  attachment.  He  lores,  where  the 
of  a  man  ;  in  darkening  intellect  and  con-  Eiu-opean  would  hate.  He  watches  the  life 
science ;  in  quenching  generous  sentiments ;  of  a  master  whom  the  North  American  Indian, 
in  servility  of  spirit ;  in  hving  imder  a  whip  ;  in  like  circumstances,  would  stab  to  the  heart, 
in  having  neither  property  nor  rights ;  in  The  African  is  affectionate.  Is  this  a  reason 
holding  ^e  and  child  at  another's  pleasure ;  for  holding  him  in  chains?  We  cannot, 
in  toilmg  without  hope  ;  in  living  without  an  however,  think  of  this  most  interesting  fea- 
end  1  The  slave,  indeed,  has  his  pleasures,  ture  of  slavery  with  unmixed  pleasure.  It  is 
His  animal  nature  survives  the  injury  to  his  the  curse  of  slavery  that  it  can  touch  nothing 
rational  and  moral  powers;  and  every  animal  which  it  does  not  debase.  Even  love,  ibat 
has  its  enjoyments.  The  kindness  of  Provi-  sentiment  given  us  by  God  to  be  the  germ  of 
dence  allows  no  human  being  to  be  wholly  a  divine  virtue,  becomes  in  the  slave  a  weak- 
divorced  from  good.  The  lamb  frolics  ;  the  ness,  almost  a  degradation.  His  affections 
dog  leaps  for  joy  ;  the  bird  fills  the  air  with  lose  much  of  their  beauty  and  dignity.  He 
cheerful  harmony ;  and  the  slave  spends  his  ought,  indeed,  to  feel  benevolence  towards 
holiday  in  laughter  and  the  dance.  Thanks  his  master ;  but  to  attach  himself  to  a  man 
to  Him  who  never  leaves  Himself  without  who  keeps  him  in  the  dust  and  denies 
witness;  who  cheers  even  the  desert  with  him  the  rights  of  a  man ;  to  be  grateful  and 
spots  of  verdure,  and  opens  a  fountain  of  devoted  to  one  who  extorts  his  toil  and 
joys  in  the  most  withered  heart  !  It  is  not  debases  him  into  a  chattel ;  this  has  a  taint 
possible,  however,  to  contemplate  the  occa-  of  servility,  which  makes  us  grie\'e  whilst 
sional  gaiety  of  the  slave  without  some  mix-  we  admire.  However,  we  would  not  diminish 
ture  of  painful  thought.  He  is  gay,  because  the  attachment  of  the  slave.  He  is  the  hap- 
he  has  not  learned  to  think;  because  he  is  pier  for  his  generosity.  Let  him  love  his 
too  fallen  to  feel  his  wrongs ;  because  he  master,  and  let  the  master  win  love  by  kind- 
wants  just  self-respect.  We  are  grieved  by  ness.  We  only  say.  Let  not  this  manifestation 
the  gaiety  of  the  insane.  There  is  a  sadness  of  a  generous  nature  in  the  slave  be  turned 
m  the  gaiety  of  him  whose  lightness  of  heart  against  him.  Let  it  not  be  made  an  answer  to 
would  be  turned  to  bitterness  and  indignation,  an  exposition  of  his  wrongs.  Let  it  not  be  tt.sed 
were  one  ray  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  the  as  a  weapon  for  his  perpetual  degradation, 
spirit  of  a  man.  But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  is  taught  reli- 

That  there  are  those  among  the  free  who  gion.  This  is  the  most  cheering  sound  whicK 
are  more  wretched  than  slaves  is  undoubtedly  comes  to  us  from  the  land  of  ^ndage.  We 
true ;  just  as  there  is  incomparably  greater  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  any  portion  of  the 
misery  among  men  than  among  brutes.  The  slaves  are  instructed  in  that  truth  whicJi 
brute  never  knows  the  agony  of  a  human  gives  inward  freedom.  They  hear,  at  feast. 
spirit  torn  by  remorse,  or  wounded  in  its  love,  one  voice  of  deep,  genuine  love — the  voice  o€ 
But  would  we  cease  to  be  human  because  our  Christ ;  and  read  in  his  cross  what  all  other 
':apacity  for  suffering  increases  with  the  cleva-  things  hide  from  them,  the  unutterable  woilU 
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of  ttieir  spirittml  nature.  This  portion,  how- 
ever, is  small.  The  greater  part  are  still 
buried  in  heathen  ignorance.  Besides,  reli- 
gion, though  a  great  good,  can  hardly  exert 
its  full  power  on  the  slave.  Will  it  not  be 
taught  to  make  him  obedient  to  his  master, 
rather  than  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
man  ?  Is  slavery,  which  tends  so  proverbially 
to  debase  the  mind,  the  preparation  for  spi- 
ritual truth  ?  Can  the  slave  comprehend  the 
principle  of  Love,  the  essential  principle  of 
Christianity,  when  he  hears  it  from  the  lips 
of  those  whose  relations  to  him  express  in- 
justice and  selfishness?  But  suppose  him  to 
receive  Christianity  in  its  purity,  and  to  feel 
all  its  power.  Is  this  to  reconcile  us  to 
slavery?  Is  a  being,  who  can  understand  the 
sublimest  truth  which  has  ever  entered  the 
human  mind,  who  can  love  and  adore  God. 
who  can  conform  himself  to  the  celestial 
virtue  of  the  Saviour,  for  whom  that  Saviour 
died,  to  whom  heaven  is  opened,  whose  re- 
pentance now  gives  joy  in  heaven — is  such  a 
being  to  be  held  as  property,  driven  by  force 
as  the  brute,  and  denied  the  rights  of  man  by 
a  fellow-creature,  by  a  professed  disciple  m 
the  just  and  merciful  Saviour?  Has  he  a 
religious  nature,  and  dares  any  one  hold  him 
as  a  slave  ? 

I  have  now  completed  my  views  of  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  have  shown  how  little  they 
are  mitigated  by  what  are  thought  its  advan- 
tages. In  this  whole  discussion  I  have 
cautiously  avoided  cjuoting  particular  exam- 
ples of  its  baneful  mfluences.  I  have  not 
brought  together  accounts  of  horrible  cruelty 
which  come  to  us  from  the  South.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  natural  tendencies 
of  slavery,  to  evils  bound  up  in  its  very 
nature,  which,  as  long  as  man  is  man,  can- 
not be  separated  from  it.  That  these  evils 
are  unmixed.  I  do  not  say.  More  or  less  of 
good  may  often  be  found  in  connection  with 
them.  No  institution,  be  it  what  it  may,  can 
make  the  life  of  a  human  bein^  wholly  evil, 
or  cut  off  every  means  of  improvement. 
God's  benevolence  triumphs  over  all  the 
perverseness  and  folly  of  man's  devices. 
He  sends  a  cheering  beam  into  the  darkest 
abode.  The  slave  has  his  hours  of  exhilara- 
tion. His  hut  occasionally  rings  with 
thoughtless  mirth.  Among  this  class,  too, 
there  are,  and  must  be,  occasionally,  higher 
pleasures.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ; 
and  in  some  slaves  there  is  a  happy  nature 
which  no  condition  can  destroy,  just  as 
among  children  we  find  some  whom  the 
worst  education  cannot  spoil.  The  African 
is  so  affectionate,  imitative,  and  docile,  that 
in  favourable  circiunstances  he  catches  much 
that  is  good,  and  accordingly  the  influence  of 
a  wise  and  kind  roaster  will  be  seen  in  the 
very  countenance  and  bearing  of  his  slaves. 


Among  this  degraded  people,  there  are, 
occasionally,  examples  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  showing  the  groundlessness 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  incapable  of 
filling  a  higher  rank  than  slavery,  and  showing 
that  human  nature  is  too  generous  and  hardy 
to  be  wholly  destroyed  in  the  most  unpropi- 
tious  state.  We  also  witness  in  this  class,  and 
very  often,  a  superior  physical  development, 
a  grace  of  form  and  motion,  which  almost 
extorts  a  feeling  approaching  respect.  I 
mean  not  to  affirm  that  slavery  excludes 
all  good,  for  human  life  cannot  long  endure 
under  the  privation  of  everything  happy  and 
improving.  I  have  spoken  of  its  •natural 
tendencies  and  results.  These  are  wholly 
and  only  evil 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  replied  to  the 
views  now  given  of  slavery,  that  persons 
living  at  a  distance  from  it  cannot  compre- 
hend it,  that  its  true  character  can  be  learned 
only  from  those  who  know  it  practically,  and 
are  familiar  with  its  operations.  To  this  I 
will  not  reply,  that  I  have  seen  it  near  at 
hand.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  men  may 
lose  the  power  of  seeing  an  object  fairly  by 
being  too  near  as  well  as  by  being  too  remote. 
The  slave-holder  is  too  familiar  with  slavery 
to  understand  it.  To  be  educated  in  injustice 
is  almost  necessarily  to  be  blinded  by  it  more 
or  less.  To  exercise  usurped  power  from 
birth  is  the  surest  way  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
right  and  a  good.  The  slave-holder  tells  us 
that  he  only  can  instruct  us  about  slavery. 
But  suppose  that  we  wished  to  learn  the  true 
character  of  despotism ;  should  we  go  to  the 
palace  and  take  the  des[x>t  as  our  teacher? 
Should  we  pay  much  heed  to  his  assurance 
that  he  alone  could  understand  the  character 
of  absolute  power,  and  that  we  in  a  republic 
could  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  men 
subjected  to  irresponsible  will?  The  sad 
influence  of  slavery  in  daricening  the  mind 
which  is  perpetually  conversant  with  it,  is 
disclosed  to  us  in  the  recent  attempts  made 
at  the  South  to  represent  this  institution  as  a 
good.  Freemen,  who  would  sooner  die  than 
resign  their  rights,  talk  of  the  happiness  of 
those  from  whom  every  right  is  wrested. 
They  talk  of  the  slave  as  "property,"  with 
the  same  confidence  as  if  this  were  the  holiest 
claim.  This  is  one  of  the  mournful  effects  of 
sUveiy.  It  darkens  the  moral  sense  of  the 
master.  And  can  men,  whose  position  is  so 
unfavourable  to  just,  impartial  judgment, 
expect  us  to  acquiesce  in  their  views  ? 

There  is  another  reply.  If  the  Slave-hold- 
ing States  expect  us  to  admit  their  views  of 
this  institution,  they  must  allow  it  to  be  freelv 
discussed  among  themselves.  Of  what  avail 
is  their  testimony  in  favour  of  slavery,  when 
not  a  tongue  is  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  its 
condemnation  ?    Of  what  uso  is  the  prcfe. 
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when  it  ean  publish  only  on  one  side?  In 
laiTfe  portions  of  the  Slave-holding  States, 
freedom  of  speech  on  this  subject  is  at  an  end. 
Whoever  should  publish  among  them  the 
sentiments  respecting  slavery  which  are  uni- 
versally adopted  through  the  civilised  world, 
would  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  would  pro- 
bably be  flayed  or  hung.  On  this  great 
subject,  which  affects  vitally  their  peace 
and  prosperity,  their  moral  and  political 
interests,  no  philanthropist  who  has  come  to 
the  truth  can  speak  his  mind.  Even  the 
minister  of  religion,  who  feels  the  hostility 
between  slavery  and  Christianity,  dares  not 
speak.  '  His  calling  might  not  save  him  from 
popular  rage.  Thus  slavety  avenges  itself. 
It  brings  the  masters  under  despotism.  It 
takes  away  that  liberty  which  a  freeman  prizes 
as  life-^berty  of  speech.  All  this,  we  are  told, 
is  necessary,  and  so  it  may  be ;  but  an  insti- 
tution imposing  such  a  necessity  cannot  be  a 
good;  and  one  thing  is  plain — the  testimony 
of  men  placed  under  such  restraints  cannot 
be  too  cautiously  received.  We  have  better 
sources  of  knowledge.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  ages,  and  the  testimony  of  the  unchange- 
able principles  of  human  nature.  These  assure 
us  that  slavery  is  "  evil,  and  evil  continually." 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  head  without 
acknowledging  (what  I  cheerfully  do)  that  in 
many  cases  the  kindness  of  masters  does  much 
for  the  mitigation  of  slavery.  Coukl  it  be 
rendered  harmless,  the  efforts  of  many  would 
not  be  spared  to  make  it  lo.  It  is  evil,  not 
through  any  singular  corruption  in  the  slave- 
holder, but  from  its  own  nature,  and  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  make  it  a  good.  It  is  evil, 
not  becatise  it  exists  on  this  or  that  spot. 
Were  it  planted  at  the  North,  it  might  become 
a  greater  curse,  more  hardening  and  de- 
praving than  it  now  proves  under  a  milder 
sky.  It  is  not  of  the  particular  form  of  slavery 
in  this  country  that  I  complain.  I  am  willing 
to  allow  that  it  is  here  comparatively  mild ; 
that  on  many  plantations  no  abuses  exist,  but 
such  as  are  inseparable  from  its  very  nature. 
The  mischief  lies  in  its  very  nature.  "  Men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles."  An  institution  so  founded  in  wrong, 
so  imbued  with  injustice,  cannot  be  made  a 
*  good.  It  cannot,  like  otherinstitutions,  be  per- 
petuated by  being  improved.  To  improve  it 
is  to  prepare  (]he  way  for  its  subversion. 
^-__  Every  melioration  of  the  slave's  lot  is  a  step 
^tflWdlg^*  freedom.  Slavciy  is  thus  radically, 
essenu&ljy  evlL  Every  good  man  should 
eamesily*Tttay,  and  use  every  virtuous  in- 
fluence, that  <^  institution  so  blighting  to 
human  nature  ift^y  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Chatter  V. 

Scriphirt, 

Attempts  are  often  m^de  to  support  slavery 


by  the  authority  of  Revdatioa.  "  Slavery/' 
it  is  said,  "  is  allowed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  not  condemned  in  the  New.  Paul  com- 
mands slaves  to  obey.  He  commands  masters, 
not  to  release  their  slaves,  but  to  treat  them 
justly.  Therefore  slavery  is  right,  is  sanctified 
by  God's  Word."  In  this  age  of  the  world, 
and  amidst  the  light  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
such  reasoning  hardly  deserves  notice.  A 
few  words  only  will  be  offered  in  reply. 

This  reasoning  proves  too  much.  If  usages, 
sanctioned  in  the  Okl  Tesument  and  not  for- 
bidden in  the  New,  are  right,  then  our  moral 
code  will  undergo  a  sad  deterioration.  Poly- 
gamy was  allowed  to  the  Israelites,  was  the 
practice  of  the  holiest  men,  and  was  common 
and  hcensed  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  But 
the  Apostles  nowhere  condemn  it.  nor  was  the 
renunciation  of  it  made  an  essential  condition 
of  admission  into  the  Christian  church.  It  is 
true  that  in  one  passage  Christ  has  condemned 
it  by  implication.  But  is  not  slavezy  con- 
demned by  stronger  implication,  in  the  mai^ 
passages  which  make  the  new  religion  to 
consist  in  serving  one  another,  and  in  doing  to 
others  what  we  would  that  they  should  do  to 
ourselves?  Why  may  not  Scripture  be  used 
to  stock  our  houses  with  wives  as  weU  as  with 
^ves? 

Again.     Paul  is  said  to  sanctioa  slavety. 
Let  us  now  ask.  What  was  slavery  in  the  age 
of  Paul?    It  was  the  slavery,  not  so  much  of 
black  as  of  white  men,  not  merely  of  barbarians, 
but  of  Greeks,  not  merely  of  the  ignorant  and 
debased,  but  of  the  virtuous,  educated,  and 
refined.     Piracy  and  conquest  were  the  chief 
means  of  supplying  the   slave-market,  and 
they  heeded  neither  character  nor  condition. 
Sometimes  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  a  captured  city  was  sold  into  bondage, 
sometimes  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeru- 
salem.  Noble  and  royal  families,  the  rich  and 
g^eat,  the  learned  and  powerful,  the  philoso- 
pher and  poet,  the  wisest  and  best  men,  were 
condemned  to  the  chain.    Such  was  ancient 
slavery.    And  this,  we  are  told,  is  allowed 
and  confirmed  by  the  Word  of  God!    Wmd 
Napoleon,  on  capturing  Berlin  or  Vienna, 
doomed  most  or  the  wh<^eof  their  inhabitants 
to  bondage;    had  he   seised   on   venerable 
matrons,  the  mothers  of  illustnous  men,  wbo 
were  reposing,  after  virtuous  U>'e6.  in    the 
bosom  of  grateful  families  ;  had  he  seised  oa 
the  delicate,  refined,  beautiful  young  woman, 
whose  education  had  prepared  her  to  grace 
the  sphere  in  which  God  had  placed  her,  and 
over  all  whose  prospects  the  freshest  hop>es  and 
most  glowing  imaginations  of  early  life  wflce 
breathed;   had  he  seized  on  the  minister  oC 
reUgion,   the  man  of  science,  the  maa  0C 
genius,  the  sage,  the  guides  of  the  worid£  Ji«d 
be scatterodthese through tbe alaii  inailiiittoC 
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the  world,  and  transferred  them  to  the  highest 
bidders  at  public  auction,  the  men  to  be  con- 
verted into  instruments  of  slavish  toil,  the 
women  into  instruments  of  lust,  and  both  to 
endure' whatever  indignities  and  tortures  ab- 
solute power  can  inflict ;  we  should  then  have 
had  a  picture,  in  the  present  age,  ci  slavery 
as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Paul.  Such  slavery, 
we  are  told,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Apostle  1 
Such,  we  are  told,  he  pronounced  to  be 
morally  right  1  Had  Napoleon  sent  some 
cargoes  of  these  victims  to  these  shores,  we 
mi^t  have  bought  them,  and  degraded  the 
noblest  beings  to  our  lowest  uses,  and  might 
have  cited  Paul  to  testify  to  our  innocence  I 
Were  an  infidel  to  bring  this  charge  against 
the  Apostle,  we  should  say  that  he  was  labour- 
ing in  his  vocation ;  but  that  a  professed 
Christian  should  so  insult  this  sainted  phi- 
lanthropist, this  martyr  to  truth  and  bene- 
volence, is  a  sad  proof  of  the  power  of  slavery 
to  blind  its  supporters  to  the  plainest  truth. 

Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle,  had  so 
penetrated  society,  was  so  intimately  inter- 
woven with  it,  and  the  materials  of  servile 
war  were  so  abundant,  that  a  religion  preach- 
ing freedom  to  the  slave  would  have  shaken 
the  social  fabric  to  its  foundation,  and  woidd 
have  armed  against  itself  the  whole  power  of 
the  state.  Paul  did  not  then  assail  the  insti- 
tution. He  satisfied  himself  with  spreading 
principles  which,  however  slowly,  could  not 
but  work  its  destruction.  He  commanded 
Phikroon  to  receive  bis  fugitive  slave,  Onesi- 
mus,  "not  as  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  as 
a  l)rother  beloved ; "  and  he  commanded 
masters  to  give  to  their  slaves  that  which  was 
**jusi  and  equal ;"  thus  asserting  for  the 
slave  the  rights  of  a  Christian  and  a  Man ; 
and  hew,  in  his  circumstances,  he  could  have 
done  more  for  the  subversion  of  slavery,  I  do 
not  see. 

Let  me  offer  another  remark.  The  perver- 
faon  of  Scripture  to  the  support  of  slavery  is 
singulariy  inexcusable  in  this  country.  Paul 
not  only  commanded  slaves  to  obey  their 
masters.  He  delivered  these  precepts :  "  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers. 
For  there  is  no  power  tiut  of  God ;  the  powers 
that  be  are  oroained  of  God.  Whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation."  This  pas- 
sage was  written  in  the  tmie  of  Nera  It 
teaches  passive  obedience  to  despotism  more 
strongly  than  any  text  teaches  the  lawfulness 
of  slavetpy.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  quoted 
for  ages  by  the  supporters  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  made  the  stronghold  of  tjrranny.  Did 
our  fathers  acouiesce  in  the  most  obvious 
interpreution  or  this  text  ?  Because  the  first 
Christians  were  taught  to  obey  despotic  rule, 
did  our  fothers  feel  as  tf  Christianity  had 


stripped  men  of  their  rights  ?  Did  they  aigue 
that  tyrazmy  was  to  be  excused  because  for- 
cible opposition  to  it  is  in  most  cases  wrong? 
Did  they  argue  that  absolute  power  ceases  to 
be  unjust  because,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the 
duty  of  subjects  to  obey  ?  Did  they  infer  that 
bad  institutions  ought  to  be  perpetual,  be- 
cause the  subversion  of  them  by  force  will 
almost  always  inflict  greater  evil  than  it  re- 
moves ?  No ;  they  were  wiser  interpreters  of 
God's  Word.  They  believed  that  despotism 
was  a  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  general 
obligation  upon  its  subjects  to  obey;  and 
that  whenever  a  whole  people  should  so  feel 
the  wrong  as  to  demand  its  removal,  the  time 
for  removing  it  had  fully  come.  Such  is  the 
school  in  which  we  here  have  been  brought 
up.  To  us,  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  divine 
original  of  Christianity,  that  it  teaches  human 
brotherhood  and  favours  human  rights;  and 
yet,  on  the  ground  of  two  or  three  passages, 
which  admit  different  constructions,  we  make 
Christianity  the  minister  of  slavery,  the  forger 
of  chains  for  those  whom  it  came  to  make 
free. 

It  is  a  plain  rule  of  Scriptural  criticism, 
that  particular  texts  should  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of 
Christianity.  And  what  is  the  general,  the 
perpetual  teaching  of  Christianity  in  regard  to 
social  duty  ?  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prx>- 
phets."  Now,  does  not  every  man  feel  that 
nothing,  nothing,  could  induce  him  to  con- 
sent to  be  a  slave?  Does  be  not  feel 
that,  if  reduced  to  this  abject  lot,  his  whole 
nature,  his  reason,  conscience,  affections, 
would  cry  out  against  it  as  the  greatest  of 
calamities  and  wrongs?  Can  he  pretend, 
then,  that,  hi  holding  others  in  lx>ndage,  he 
does  to  his  neighbour  what  he  would  that 
his  ndghbour  should  do  to  him  ?  Of  what 
avail  are  a  few  texts,  which  were  designed  for 
local  and  temporary  use,  when  urged  against 
the  vital,  essential  spirit,  and  the  plainest  pre- 
cepts of  our  religion  ? 

I  dose  this  section  with  a  few  extracts 
from  a  recent  work  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished writers ;  not  that  I  think  addi- 
tional arguments  necessary,  but  because  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  more  successfully 
tised  than  anything  else  to  reconcile  good 
minds  to  slavery  : — 

•'  This  very  course,  which  the  Go^l  takes 
on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  that  could  have  been  taken  in  order  to 
effect  the  imiversal  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
Gospel  was  designed,  not  for  one  race  or  for 
one  time,  but  for  all  races  and  for  all  times. 
It  looked,  not  at  the  aboUtion  of  this  form 
of  evil  for  that  age  alone,  but  for  its  universal 
abolition.    Henoe  the  important  <^'ect  of  its 
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author  was  to  gain  it  a  lodgment  m  every 
part  of  the  known  world ;  so  that,  by  its  uni- 
versal diffusion  among  all  classes  of  society, 
it  might  quietly  and  peacefully  modifjr  and 
subdue  the  evil  passions  of  men ;  and  thus, 
without  violence,  work  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  mass  of  mankind.  In  this  manner 
alone  could  its  object— a  universal  moral  revo- 
lution— have  been  accomplished.  For  if  it 
had  forbidden  the  evil,  instead  of  subverting 
ih^  principle,  if  it  had  proclaimed  the  un- 
lawfulness of  slavery,  and  taught  slaves  to 
resist  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  it  would 
instantly  have  arrayed  the  two  parties  in 
deadly  hostility  throughout  the  civilized 
world;  its  announcement  would  have  been 
the  signal  of  servile  war ;  and  the  very  name 
of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been 
forgotten  amidst  the  agitations  of  universal 
bloodshed.  The  fact,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  Gospel  does  not  forbid 
slavery,  affords  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
does  not  mean  to  prohibit  it ;  much  less  does 
it  afford  ground  for  belief  that  Jesoi  Christ 
intended  to  authorize  it. 

"  It  Is  important  to  remember  that  two 
grounds  of  moral  obligation  are  distinctly 
recognized  in  the  GospeL  The  first  is  our 
duty  to  man  as  man  ;  that  is,  on  the  ground 
of  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  each 
other;  the  second  is  our  duty  to  man  as  a 
creature  of  God ;  that  is,  on  the  ground  of 
the  relation  which  we  all  sustain  to  God. — 
Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  precisely 
upon  this  latter  ground  that  the  slave  is  com- 
manded to  obey  his  master.  It  is  never 
urged,  like  the  duty  of  obedience  to  parents, 
because  it  is  right,  but  because  the  cultivation 
of  meekness  and  forbearance  WKler  injury 
will  be  well-pleasing  unto  God. — The  maimer 
in  which  the  duty  of  servants  or  slaves  is  in- 
culcated, therefore,  affords  no  ground  for  the 
assertion  that  the  Gospel  authorizes  one  man 
to  hold  another  in  bondage,  any  more  than 
the  command  to  honour  the  king,  when  that 
king  was  Nero,  authorized  the  tyranny  of 
the  emperor ;  or  than  the  command  to  turn 
the  other  che«k.  when  one  is  smitten,  justifies 
the  infliction  of  violence  by  an  injurious 
man."* 


Chapter  VI. 
Means  of  Removing  Slavery, 
How  slavery  shall  be  removed  is  a  question 
for  the  slave-holder,  and  one  which  he]  alone 
can  fully  answer.  He  alone  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
slaves,  to  which  the  means  of  emancipation 

•  Wayland's  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  pages  tik 
"  u  i?*r  '^***  dlscusslan  of  Slavery,  in  the  chapter  from 
wnicli  these  oxtncts  arc  awdc,  li  wcU  worthy  ***»»»\^^ 


should  be  carefully  adapted.  General  \Teiw 
and  principles  may  and  shouU  be  suggested 
at  a  distance ;  but  the  mode  of  applying  them 
can  be  understoodjonly  by  those  who  dwell 
on  the  spot  where  the  evil  exists.  To  the 
slave-hokier  belongs  the  duty  of  settling  and 
employing  the  best  methods  of  liberation,  and 
to  no  other.  We  have  no  right  of  interference, 
nor  do  we  desire  it.  We  hold  that  the  dan- 
gers of  emancipation,  if  such  there  are.  wonkl 
be  indefinitely  increased  were  the  boon  to  cone 
to  the  slave  from  a  foreign  hand— were  be  to 
see  it  forced  on  the  master  by  a  foreign  power. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  slavery 
should  be  succeeded  by  a  fricncUy  relation 
between  master  and  slave;  and,  to  produce 
this,  the  latter  must  see  in  the  former  his 
benefactor  and  deliverer.  His  liberty  most 
seem  to  him  an  expression  of  l>enevolence 
and  regard  for  his  rights.  He  roust  pot  confi- 
dence in  his  superiors,  and  look  to  them  dteer* 
fully  and  gratefully  for  counsel  and  aid.  Let 
him  feel  that  Uberty  has  been  wrong^  from  an 
unwilling  master,  who  wouU  willingly  replace 
the  chain,  and  jealousy,  vindictiveness,  and 
hatred  wouki  sprint  up  to  blight  the  innoceBoe 
and  happiness  of  his  new  freedom,  and  to 
make  it  a  peril  to  himself  and  all  aroand  him. 
I  believe,  mdeed,  that  emancipation,  though 
80  bestowed,  would  be  better  than  everlasting 
bondage;  but  the  responsibilky  of  so  con- 
ferring it  is  one  that  none  of  ns  are  anxious  to 
assume. 

We  cannot  but  fear  much  from  the  experi- 
ment now  in  progress  in  the  West  Indies,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  work  of  a  foreifn 
hand.    The  planters,  especially  of  Jamaica, 
have  opposed  the  mother  country  with  a  per- 
tinaciousness  bordering  on   insanity;    have 
done  much  to  exasperate  the  slaves,  whose 
freedom  they  could  not  prevent ;  have  done 
nothing  to  prepare  them  for  hljcrty ;  hate 
met  them  with  gloom  on  their  countenances, 
and  with  evil  auguries  on  their  lips;   have 
taught  them  to  l(Mk  abroad  for  relief,  and  to 
see  in  their  masters  only  obstructions  to  the 
amelioration  of  their  lot.    It  is  possible  tfau« 
under  all  these  obstacles,  emancipation  jdaj 
succeed.    God  grant  it  success  !    If  it  £ail« 
the  planter  will  have  brought  the  ruin  'vesy 
much  on  himself.    Policy,  as  well  as  dut]p;  i 
plainly  taught  him  to  take  into  his  own  I 
the  Mrork  which  a  superior  povrer  had  began. 
to  spare  no  efibrt,  no  eiroense,  for  biwiing  to 
him  by  i^w  ties  those  who  were  to  throw  off 
their  former  chains,  that  we  know  not  hov  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  but  by  supposiaf 
that  hislunhappy  position  as  a  slave-holder  li»d 
robbed  him  of  his  reason,  as  well  as  hhnrtrrt 
his  moral  sense. 

In  this  country,  no  power  but  that  o^  llle 
Slave-holding  States  can  remove  thee(r0*.aaid 
none  of  us  are  a^xious  to  take  the  otiot  &«fn 
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their  hands.  Tliey  alone  can  do  it  safely. 
Tb«7  alone  can  determine  and  apply  the  true 
and  sure  means  of  emancipation.  That  such 
means  exist,  I  cannot  doubt ;  for  emancipa- 
tion has  already  been  carried  through  success- 
/ully  in  other  countries ;  and  even  were  there 
no  precedent,  I  should  be  sure  that,  under 
God's  benevolent  and  righteous  government, 
there  could  not  be  a  necessity  for  holding 
human  beings  in  perpetual  bondage.  This 
£uih,  however,  is  not  universal.  Many,  when 
thev  hear  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  say,  "  It  is 
bod,  but  remediless.  There  are  no  means  of 
relief."  They  say,  in  a  despairing  tone 
"  Give  us  your  plan;"  and  Justify  their  in- 
diA*erence  to  emancipation  by  what  they  call 
its  hopelessness.  This  state  of  mind  has  in- 
duced me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  means 
of  removing  slavery;  not  that  I  think  of 
drawing  up  a  plan ;  for  to  this  I  am 
necessarily  unequal.  No  individual  so  dis- 
tant can  do  the  work,  to  which  the  whole 
intellect  and  benevolence  of  the  South  should 
be  summoned.  I  wish  only  to  suggest  a  few 
prindples,  which  I  think  would  ensure  a 
nappy  result  to  the  benevolent  enterprise,  and 
which  may  help  to  remove  the  increduhty  of 
whkh  I  have  complained. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  removal 
of  slavery  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  great  prin- 
ciple, that  man  cannot  rightfully  be  held  as 
property,  should  be  admitted  by  the  slave- 
holder. As  to  any  public  forms  of  setting 
fcMTth  this  principle,  they  are  of  little  or  no 
moment,  provided  it  be  received  into  the  mind 
and  heart.  The  slave  should  be  acknowledged 
as  a  partaker  of  a  common  nature,  as  having 
the  essential  rights  of  humanity.  This  great 
truth  Ues  at  the  foimdation  of  every  wise  plan 
for  his  relief.  The  cordial  admission  of  it 
would  give  a  consciousness  of  dignity,  of 
grandeur,  to  efforts  for  emancipation.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  grandeur  in  the  idea  of  raising 
more  than  two  millions  of  human  beings  to 
the  enjo3rment  of  human  rights,  to  the  bless- 
ings of  Christian  civilization,  to  the  means  of 
indefinite  improvement.  The  Slave-holding 
States  are  called  to  a  nobler  work  of  benevo- 
lence than  is  committed  to  any  other  commu- 
nities. They  should  comprehend  its  dignity. 
This  they  cannot  do  till  the  slave  is  truly, 
sincerdy,  with  the  mind  and  heart,  recog- 
nized as  a  ooan-^till  he  ceasest  o  be  regarded 
asproperbr. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  I  intend  that  the 
slave  should  be  immediately  set  free  from  all 
his  present  restraints.  By  no  means.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  my  thoughts.  The  slave  can- 
not rightfully,  and  should  not,  be  owned  by 
the  Individual.  But,  like  every  other  citizen, 
he  is  subject  to  the  community,  and  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  continue 
all  such  restraints,  as  its  own  safety  and  the 


well-being  of  the  slave  demand.  It  would  be 
cruelty,  not  kindness,  to  the  latter,  to  give 
him  a  freedom  which  he  is  unprepared  to 
understand  or  enjoy.  It  would  be  cruelty  to 
strike  the  fetters  from  a  man  whose  first  steps 
would  infallibly  lead  him  to  a  precipice.  The 
Slave  should  not  have  an  owner,  but  he  should 
have  a  guardian.  He  needs  authority,  to 
supply  the  lack  of  that  discretion  which  he 
has  not  yet  attained;  but  it  should  be  the 
authority  of  a  friend;  an  official  authority, 
conferred  by  the  state,  and  for  which  there 
should  be  responsibleness  to  the  state;  an 
authority  esp^ally  designed  to  prepare  its 
subiects  for  personal  freedom.  The  slave 
should  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  allowed  to 
wander  at  his  will  b^ond  the  plantation  on 
which  he  toils  ;  and  if*^  he  cannot  be  induced 
to  work  by  rational  and  natural  motives,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  labour,  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  the  vagrant  in  other  com- 
munities is  confined  and  compelled  to  earn 
his  bread.  The  gift  of  liberty  would  be  a 
mere  name,  and  worse  than  nominal,  were  he 
to  be  let  loose  on  society,  under  circumstances 
driving  him  to  crimes,  for  which  he  would  be 
condemned  to  severer  bondage  than  he  had 
escaped.  Many  restraints  must  be  continued; 
but  continued,  not  because  the  coloured  race 
are  property,  not  because  they  are  bound  to 
live  and  toil  for  an  owner,  but  solely  and 
wholly  because  their  own  innocence,  security, 
and  education,  and  the  public  order  and 
peace,  require  them,  during  the  present  inca- 
pacity, to  be  restrained.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  incapacity  is  not  their  fault, 
but  their  misfortune;  that  not  they,  but  the 
community,  are  responsible  for  it ;  and  that 
the  community,  without  crime,  profit  by  its 
own  wrong.  If  the  government  should  make 
any  distinction  among  the  citizens,  it  shouM 
be  in  behalf  of  the  injured.  Instead  of 
urging  the  past  existence  of  slavery,  and  the 
incapacity  which  it  has  induced,  as  apologies 
or  reasons  for  continuing  the  yoke,  the  com- 
munity should  find  in  these  very  circimi- 
stances  new  obligations  to  effort  for  the 
wronged. 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument  against 
immediate  emancipation,  namely,  that  the 
slave  would  not  support  himself  and  his 
children  by  honest  industry ;  that,  having 
always  worked  on  compulsion,  he  will  not 
work  without  it;  that,  having  always  laboured 
from  another's  will,  he  will  not  Jabotu*  from 
bis  own ;  that  there  is  no  spring  of  exertion 
in  his  own  mind ;  that  he  is  unused  to  fore- 
thought, providence,  and  self-denial,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  domestic  life;  that  freedom 
would  produce  idleness;  idleness,  want; 
want,  crime  ;  and  that  crime,  when  it  shoukl 
become  the  habit  of  numbers,  would  bring 
misery,  perhaps  ruin,  not  only  on  the  ofifen- 
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ders.  but  the  state.  Here  Has  the  strength  of 
the  argument  for  continuing  present  restraint. 
Give  the  slaves  disposition  and  power  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  by 
honest  industry,  and  complete  emancipation 
should  not  be  delayed  one  hour. 

The  great  step,  then,  towards  the  removal 
of  slavery,  is  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  self- 
support.  And  this  work  seems  attended  with 
no  peculiar  difficulty.  The  coloured  man  is 
not  a  savage,  to  whom  toil  is  torture,  who 
has  centred  every  idea  of  happiness  and 
dignity  in  a  wild  freedom,  who  must  ex- 
change the  boundless  forest  for  a  narrow 
plantation,  and  bend  his  proud  neck  to  an 
unknown  yoke.  Labour  was  his  iiist  lesson, 
and  he  has  been  repeating  it  all  his  life. 
Can  it  be  a  hard  task  to  teach  him  to  labour 
for  himself— to  work  from  impulses  in  his 
own  breast? 

Much  may  be  done  at  onoe  to  throw  the 
slave  on  himself,  to  accustom  him  to  work 
for  his  own  and  his  family's  support,  to 
awaken  forethought,  and  strengthen  the 
habit  of  providing  for  the  future.  On  every 
plantation  there  are  slaves,  who  would  do 
more  for  wages  than  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment There  are  those  who,  if  entrusted 
with  a  piece  of  ground,  would  support  them- 
selves and  paj  a  rant  in  khKl.  There  are 
those  who,  if  moderate  ta^-work  were 
given  them,  would  gafai  their  whole  ^sub- 
sistence in  their  own  time.  Now,  every  such 
man  ought  to  be  committed  veiy  much  to 
himself.  It  is  a  crime  to  subject  to  the  whip 
a  man  who  can  be  made  to  toil  from  rational 
and  honourable  motives.  This  partial  in- 
troduction of  freedom  would  form  a  superior 
class  among  the  slaves,  whose  example  would 
have  immense  moral  power  on  those  who 
needed  compulsion.  The  industrious  and 
thriving  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  whole 
race.  It  is  important  that  the  property, 
thus  earned  by  the  slave,  should  be  made  as 
sacred  as  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
commuuity,  and  for  this  end  he  should  be 
enabled  to  obtain,  redress  of  wrongs.  In 
case  of  being  injured  by  his  master  in  this 
or  in  any  respect,  he  should  either  be  set 
free,  or,  if  unprepared  for  liberty,  should 
be  transferred  to  another  guardian.  This 
system  may  seem  to  many  to  be  attended 
with  insuperal>le  difficulties;  but  if  estab- 
lished and  watched  over  by  a  community 
sincerely  desirous  of  emancipation  (and  no 
other  influence  can  establish  it  here),  it  would 
find  in  public  sentiment,  even  more  than  in 
law,  the  means  of  exeoution. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave  and 
fitting  him  to  act  from  higher  motives  than 
compulsion,  a  system  of  bounties  and  rewards 
should  be  introduced.  New  privileges,  in- 
creased indulgttnces,  honourable  distinctions, 


expressions  of  respect,  should  be  awarded  M 
the  honest  and  industrious.  No  people  are 
more  alive  to  oommeadatioa  and  bonooraMe 
distinction  than  the  coloured  race.  Prizes 
for  good  conduct,  adapted  to  their  tastes  and 
character,  might  in  a  good  degree  supersede 
the  lash.  The  obfect  is  to  bring  the  slave  to 
labour  from  other  motives  than  brutal  com- 
pulsion. Such  motivesroay  easily  be  foood, 
if  the  end  be  consdentionsly  proposed. 

One  of  the  great  means  <^  elevating  the 
slave,  and  caUi^g  forth  his  energies,  is  to 
place  his  domestic  relations  on  new  ground. 
This  is  essential.  We  wish  him  to  laboor  for 
his  family.  Then  he  must  have  a  £sunf)y  to 
labour  for.  Then  his  wife  and  diildren  must 
be  truly  his  own.  Then  his  home  must  be 
inviolate.  Then  the  responsibihties  of  a  hus- 
band and  father  must  be  laid  on  him.  It  is 
agreed  that  he  will  be  fit  for  freedom  as  soon 
as  the  support  of  his  fanaily  shaU  become  his 
habit  and  his  happiness ;  and  how  can  be  be 
brought  to  this  condition,  as  fong^  as  be  shall 
see  no  sanctity  in  the  marriage  bond,  as  lon^ 
as  he  shall  see  his  vinfe  and  his  children  ex- 
posed to  indignity  and  to  s^  as  long  as 
their  support  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  bis 
care?  No  measure  for  preparing  the  slave 
for  hbertv  can  be  so  efiisctual  as  the  improve- 
ment of  his  domestic  lot.  The  whole  power 
of  religion  should  be  employed  to  impiess 
hhn  with  the  sacredness  and  duties  of  mar- 
riage. The  diaste  and  the  feithful  in  this 
connection  should  receive  open  and  strong 
marks  of  respect  -  •  They  should  be  treated  a 
at  the  head  of  their  race.  The  husband  and 
wife,  who  i»ove  fribe  to  each  other,  and  who 
will  not  liUxMir  for  their  cMMren.  sIkmiM  be 
visited  with  the  severest  rebuke.  To  creaice 
a  sense  of  domestic  obligation,  to  awaken 
domestic  affections,  to  give  the  means  of 
domestic  happiness,  to  fix  deeply  a  convictMMi 
of  the  indissolubleness  of  mamage.  and  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  parental  relation.  thcBPt 
are  the  essential  means  of  raising  the  s^tie  to 
a  virtuous  and  happy  freedom.  All  odier 
men  labour  for  their  families ;  and  so  w3X 
the  slave,  if  the  sentiments  of  a  man  be 
cherished  in  his  breast  We  keep  him  ia 
bondage,  because,  if  free,  he  will  leave  Us 
wife  and  children  to  want ;  and  thli  bondoM 
breaks  down  all  the  feelings  and  hiQjits  wtdclk 
would  incite  him  to  toil  for  their  aaipiwH 
Not  a  step  will  be  taken  towards  -the  prepsott- 
tion  of  the  slave  for  voluntary  labour,  1^  tt 
domestic  rights  be  respected.  The  yfohoiflii 
of  these  cries  to  God,  more  than  any  aOmit 
evn  of  his  lot 

To  carry  this  and  all  other  means  of  %l^ 
provenient  into  effect,  it  is  essential  tfaat  & 
slave  should  no  longer  be  bought  and  soM. 
As  long  as  he  is  made  an  article  of  niiKlM- 
dise,  he  cannot  be  fitted  fordie«MkR9«(m 
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man.  He  will  have  litde  motiTe  to  accumu- 
late comforts  and  ornaments  in  his  hut,  if  at 
any  moment  he  may  be  torn  from  it.  While 
treated  as  property,  he  will  have  little  en- 
oouragement  to  accumulate  property,  for  it 
cannot  be  secure.  While  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren may  be  exposed  at  auction,  and  carried 
he  knows  not  where,  can  he  be  expected  to 
lieel  and  act  as  a  husband  and  father  ?  It  is 
time  that  this  Christian  and  civilized  country 
should  no  longer  be  dishonoured  by  one  of 
Che  worst  usages  of  barbarism.  Break  up 
the  slave-market,  and  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
structions to  emancipation  will  be  removed. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  rehgious  instruction 
thould  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  other  means 
for  preparing  the  slave  for  freedom.  The 
coloured  race  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  religious  sentiment  If  this  be 
addressed  wisely  and  powerfully,  if  the  slave 
be  brought  to  feel  his  relation  and  account- 
ableness  to  God,  and  to  comprehend  the 

?>irit  ci  Christianity,  he  is  fit  for  freedom. 
6  accomplish  this  work,  perhaps  preaching 
should  not  be  the  only  or  chief  instrument. 
Were  the  coloured  population  to  be  assembled 
into  Sunday-schools,  and  were  the  whites  to 
become  th^r  teachers,  a  new  and  interest- 
ing rdation  would  be  formed  between  the 
faces,  and  an  influence  be  exerted  whk:h 
would  do  much  to  ensure  safety  to  the  gil^  of 
freedom. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  not  intended  to 
aay  that  emancipation  is  an  easy  work,  the 
work  of  a  day,  a  good  to  be  accomplished 
without  sacrifices  and  toiL  The  coloured 
nan  is,  indeed,  singularly  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, in  consequence  of  the  strength  of 
his  propensities  to  imitation  and  sympathy. 
But  all  great  changes  in  society  have  their 
difficulties  and  inconveniences,  and  demand 
patient  labour.  I  ask  for  no  precipitate 
measures,  no  violent  changes.  What  is 
needed  is,  that  the  Slave-holdhig  States  should 
resolve  conscientiously  and  in  good  fiuth  to 
remove  this  greatest  of  moral  evils  and  wrongs, 
and  should  bring  immediately  to  the  work 
their  intelligence,  virtue,  and  power.  That 
its  difficulties  would  yield  before  such  energies, 
who  can  doubt?  Our  weakness  for  holy 
anterprises  lies  generally  in  our  own  reluctant 
wills.  Breathe  into  men  a  fervent  purpose, 
and  yon  awaken  powers  before  unknown.  How 
soon  would  slaveiy  disappear  were  the  obli- 
gation to  remove  it  thoroughly  understood 
and  dee[dy  felt !  We  are  told  that  the  Slave- 
faokling  States  have  recently  prospered  beyond 
all  precedent.  This  accession  to  their  wealth 
abotild  be  consecrated  to  the  work  of  liberating 
their  feUow-creatures.  Not  one  indulgence 
should  be  added  to  their  modes  of  life  until 
the  ciy  of  the  oppressed  has  ceased  from  their 
fields,  until  the  rights  of  every  human  being 


are  restored.  Government  should  devote 
itself  to  this  as  its  great  object.  Legislatures 
should  meet  to  frw  the  slave.  The  church 
should  rest  not,  day  or  night,  till  this  stain  be 
wiped  away.  Let  the  delil)erations  of  the 
wise,  the  energies  of  the  active,  the  wealth  of 
the  prosperous,  the  prayers  and  toils  of  the 
good,  have  Emancipation  for  their  great  end. 
Let  this  be  discussed  habitually  in  the  femily 
circle,  in  the  conference  of  Christians,  in  the 
halls  of  legislation.  Let  it  min^e  with  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  slave-holder  m  the  morning 
and  the  kist  at  night.  Who  can  doubt  that 
to  such  a  spirit  God  would  reveal  the  means 
of  wise  and  powerful  action?  There  is  but 
one  obstacle  to  emancipation,  and  that  is.  the 
want  of  that  spirit  in  whichChristians  and  free- 
men should  resolve  to  exterminate  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  colonization  among 
the  means  of  removing  slavery,  because  I 
believe  that  to  rely  on  it  for  this  object  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  resolution  to  perpetuate 
the  evil  without  end.  Whatever  good  it  may 
do  abroad— and  I  trust  it  will  do  much— it 
promises  littie  at  home.  If  the  Slave-holding 
States,  however,  should  engage  in  coloniza- 
tion with  a  firm  faith  in  its  practicableness, 
with  an  energy  proportionate  to  its  greatness, 
and  with  a  ^ncere  regard  to  the  wdfare  of 
the  coloured  race,  I  am  confident  it  will  not 
fail  from  want  of  sympathy  and  aid  on  the 
part  of  the  other  States.  In  truth,  these 
States  will  not  withhold  their  hearts  or  hands 
or  wealth  from  any  well-considered  plan  for 
the  removal  of  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  inconveniences 
and  suffering^  whkh.  It  is  ru^ed.  will  follow 
emancipation,  be  it  ever  so  safe  ;  for  these,  if 
ml.  weigh  nothing  against  the  claims  of 
justice.  The  most  common  objection  is.  that 
a  mixture  of  the  two  races  will  be  the  result. 
Can  this  objection  be  urged  in  good  faith  ? 
Can  this  mixture  go  on  faster  or  more  crimi- 
nally than  at  the  present  moment  ?  Can  the 
i^ave-holder  use  the  word  "Amalgamation" 
without  a  blush  ?  Nothing,  nothing  can  arrest 
this  evil  but  the  raising  of  the  coloured  woman 
to  a  new  sense  of  character,  to  a  new  self- 
respect;  and  this  she  cannot  gain  but  by 
being  made  free.  That  emancipation  will 
have  its  evils,  we  know ;  for  all  great  changes, 
however  beneficial,  in  the  social  condition  of 
a  people,  must  interfere  with  some  interests, 
must  bring  loss  or  hardship  to  one  class  or 
another;  but  the  evils  of  slavery  exceed  be- 
yond measure  the  greatest  which  can  attend 
Its  removal.  Let  the  slave-holder  desire  ear- 
nestly, and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  re- 
store freedom,  to  secure  the  rights  and  the 
happiness  of  the  slave,  and  a  new  light  will 
break  upon  his  path.  "  Every  mountain  of 
difiSculty  will  be  brought  low,  and  the  rough 
places  be  made  smooth;"  the  means  of  duty 
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will  become  clear.  But,  without  this  spirit, 
tto  eloquence  of  man  or  angel  can  persuade 
the  slave-bolder  of  the  safety  of  emancipa- 
tion. 

Some  readers  may  peihaps  be  disappointed 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  means  of  removing 
slavery,  I  have  suggested  nothing  which  may 
be  done  for  the  cause  by  the  friends  of  eman- 
cipation in  the  Free  States.  On  this  p>oint 
my  opinions  may  easily  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  already  said.  Our  proper  and 
only  means  of  action  is,  to  spread  the  truth 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  let  none  con- 
temn this  means  because  of  its  gradual  in- 
fluence. It  is  not  therefore  less  sure.  No 
state,  unless  cut  off  like  Paraguay  from  the 
communion  of  nations,  can  at  the  present 
day  escape  the  power  of  strong,  deep,  en- 
lightened opinion.  Every  state,  acknowledg- 
ing Christianity,  encouraging  education,  and 
holding  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world, 
must  be  pervaded  by  great  and  universally 
acknowledged  truths,  especially  when  these, 
as  in  the  present  case,  coincide  with  its  pros- 
perity as  well  as  with  its  honour.  Let,  then, 
the  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  be  true 
to  their  principles,  and  commend  them  by 
wise  inculcation  to  all  within  their  influence. 
From  this  work  let  it  be  their  constant  care  to 
exclude  the  evil  passions  which  so  often  bring 
reproach  and  failure  on  a  good  cause.  It  b 
by  calm,  firm  assertion  of  great  principles, 
and  not  by  personalities  and  vituperations, 
that  strength  is  to  be  given  to  the  constantly 
increasing  reprobation  of  slavery  through  the 
civilized  world. 

Objections,  however,  are  made  to  this  mode 
of  acting  on  slavery.  We  are  told  that,  in 
declaring  slaveiy  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
wrongs,  we  violate  the  Constitution.  What ! 
Can  it  be  that  a  free  constitution,  intended  to 
guard  all  rights,  and  especially  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has  in  any 
way  foreclosed  the  discussion  of  a  great  moral 
and  religious  question  ?  Nothing  but  express 
lan^^ge,  too  plain  to  be  escaped,  can  justify 
us  m  fastening  on  this  venerable  instrument 
so  palpable  an  inconsistency.  But,  instead  of 
being  embodied  in  plain  words,  the  doctrine 
in  question  is  at  best  a  matter  of  uncertain 
inference.  Admit  such  licentiousness  of  con- 
struction, and  there  is  no  power  which  may 
not  be  grafted  on  the  Constitution ;  the  mer- 
cenary and  ambitious  may  warp  it  into  any 
shape  to  suit  their  designs.  But  on  this  point 
no  laboured  reasoning  is  necessary.  It  is 
settled  for  us  by  the  fathers  of  our  freedom 
and  the  framers  of  our  present  government. 
In  the  period  immediately  succroding  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Franklin,  the 
calm  and  sagacious,  and  Jay,  the  inflexibly 
just,  were  Presidents  of  Societies  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery.     Societies  of  this  de- 


scription were  spread  over  a  large  pAU  of  flie 
country,  and  were  established  even  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  We  have  the  records  <A 
their  annual  conventions,  and  among  their 
delegates  we  find  some  of  the  most  hoooored 
names  in  our  country.  Those  of  us  whose 
recollections  go  back  to  that  period,  can  bear 
witness  to  the  freedom  with  which  stavery 
was  then  discussed  in  conversation  and  by 
the  press.  The  servile  doctrine  which  sane 
would  now  fasten  on  the  Constitution,  wookl 
have  been  rejected  with  indignation  by  oar 
fathers.  That  manly  generation  bad  noC 
been  enervated  by  long  prosperity.  The  cal- 
culations of  commerce  and  the  spirit  of  gain 
had  not  then  prescribed  bounds  to  ^MBch 
and  the  press. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  discussion  of 
slavery,  that  it  will  incite  the  slaves  to  revolt. 
This  objection  is  founded  on  ignorance.    A 
book,  addressed  to  the  intel%ent  of  this 
country  and   the   worid.  and   designed    to 
operate  on  public  opinion,  ooakl  no  more 
influence  the  slave  than  a  speech  in  an  on> 
known  tongue.    Unlettered,  oonflncd  to  daily 
toil,  and  watched  by  the  overseer,  he  is  in 
little  danger  of  catching  the  fever  of  libeity 
from   discussions   intended  to  act   on   tM 
minds  of  the  free. — ^This  objection,  if  UoAf 
carried  out,  is  disproved  by  its  absurdity. 
The  amount  of  it  is,  that  nothing  must  be 
published  against  slavery.    Then  the  noblest 
and  most  popular  works  of  literature  mnst 
be   proscribed.     Then  the  writings  of  the 
sainted  Cowper  must  undergo   purgation: 
for.  among  the  witnesses  against  slavery,  be 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  awakeniftg^.    Then  tke 
history  of  the  American  revolution  most  be 
blotted   out.    Then    the   newspapers   onist 
beware  of  speaking  of  human  rights.     In 
truth,  our  liberty  must  be  kept  a  secrel; 
for  the  great   danger  <rf  the   slave-holdtor 
arises  from  the  infusion  of  liberty  into  6m 
whole  of  our  social  system.    A  grave  book 
is  a  dead  letter  to  the  slave ;  but.  in  oorfine 
institutions  and  manners,  there  is  a  living 
spirit,  which  he  can  comprehend  and  lod. 
Slavery,  under  a  free  government,  b  a  Jarring 
element,  a  startling  contrast ;  and  the  most 
effectual   means  ot   preventing   disidfeetfan 
among  the  enslaved  would  be,  to  keep  All 
signs  of  liberty  out  of  their  sight,  to  <«tt 
society  in  a  servile   mould,  to  make  it  n 
consistent  despotism. 

A  good  bcK>k,  expounding  at  cmce  9te 
rights  and  duties  of  the  slave,  if  it  ooold  1 
brought  down  to  his  comprehension,  i 
rather  quiet  than  disturb  him;  for  it  i 
teach  him  that  submission  to  wrong  fal  < 
a  duty,  and  that,  in  his  particular  case^  r 
would  be  an  infraction  of  Divine  nt  «MU 
as  human  laws.  There  are^  itidw^  MMe 
persons  among  us,  so  uninstmMii  lift  tte 
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established  principles  of  moral  and  political  by  us  at  the  North  as  "the  idle  wind,  which 
science  as  to  imagine  that,  when  a  writer  we  regard  not."  Liberty  naturally  runs  into 
pronounces  slavery  an  aggravated  wrong,  he  these  extravagances,  and  they  who  would 
necessarily  and  of  course  summons  the  slave  tame  it  by  laws  to  such  propriety  of  expression 
to  insurrection.  Such  ought  to  know,  what  as  never  to  give  offence,  would  leave  us  only 
is  so  generally  understood,  that  insurrection  the  name  of  freemen, 
against  the  civil  power  is  never  authorized  „___ 

but  in  cases  which  exclude  all  other  modes  of 

reli^,  and  which  give  the  hope  of  better  CHAPTER    VII. 

institutions.    A  book,  written  under  the  in-  ai  t-f     • 

fluence  of  this  truth,  were  it,  against  all  Abohttomsm, 

probabilities,  to  reach  the  slave,  would  teach  The  word  Abolitionist,  in  its  true  meaning, 
nitm  patience,  not  exasperation.  comprehends  every  man  who  feels  himself 

It  may  be  added,  that  if  we  must  cease  to  bound  to  exert  his  influence  for  removing 
write  against  slavery,  lest  we  stir  up  revolt,  slavery.  It  is  a  name  of  honourable  import, 
then  we  must  cease  to  speak  against  it,  for  and  was  worn  not  long  ago  by  such  men  as 
both  must  have  the  same  tendency.  Speech  Franklin  and  Jay.  Events,  however,  con- 
has  wings  as  well  as  the  printed  word,  tinually  modify  terms;  and,  of  late,  the  word 
Sometimes  the  living  voice  Is  more  quicken-  Abolitionist  has  been  narrowed  from  its 
ing  than  the  press.  According  to  the  objec-  original  import,  and  restricted  to  the  members 
tion  under  consideration,  we  must,  then,  shut  of  associations  formed  among  us  to  promote 
our  lips  on  this  great  subject.  The  con-  Immediate  Emancipation.  It  is  not  without 
demntng  whisper  must  not  be  heard,  lest  reluctance  that  I  give  up  to  a  small  body  a 
some  rash  hearer  should  echo  and  spread  the  name  which  every  good  man  ought  to  Ix^r. 
£iUal  truth.  And  is  it  come  to  this,  that  free-  But,  to  make  myself  intelligible,  and  to  avoid 
men  must  not  give  utterance  to  their  deepest  circumlocution,  I  shall  use  the  word  in  what 
moral  convictions?  Is  slavery  not  only  to  is  now  its  common  acceptation, 
darken  the  South,  but  to  spread  a  prison-  I  approach  this  subject  unwillingly,  because 
gloom  over  the  North  ?  Are  the  Free  States  it  will  be  my  duty  to  censure  those  whom  at 
to  renounce  one  of  their  dearest  rights,  be-  this  moment  I  would  on  no  account  hold 
cause,  if  they  speak  the  language  of  freemen,  up  to  public  displeasure.  The  persecutions 
some  dangerous  word  may  chance  to  stray  which  the  Abolitionists  have  suffered,  and  still 
beyond  their  borders,  and  may  possibly  find  suffer,  awaken  only  my  grief  and  indignation, 
its  way  to  the  hut  of  the  slave  ?  If  so.  all  and  incline  me  to  defend  them  to  the  full 
rights  must  be  renounced,  as  far  and  as  fast  extent  which  truth  and  justice  will  admit. 
as  the  fears,  passions,  and  menaces  of  other  To  the  persecuted,  of  whatever  name,  my 
parts  of  the  country  shall  require  the  sur-  sympathies  are  pledged,  and  especially  .to 
render.  those  who  are  persecuted  in  a  cause  substan- 

Undoubtedly,  if  slavery  be  discussed,  some  tially  good.  I  would  not  for  worlds  utter  a 
will  write  about  it  petulantly,  passionately,  word  to  justify  the  violence  recently  offered 
so  as  to  stir  up  among  the  masters  much  to  a  party,  composed  very  much  of  men 
unnecessary  irritation.  This  evil  must  be  blameless  in  life,  and  holding  the  doctrine  of 
expected  and  borne,  unless  we  are  prepared  non-resistanoe  to  injuries ;  and  of  women, 
for  a  censorship  of  the  pre§s.  There  is  no  exemplary  in  their  various  relations,  and  act- 
subject  from  which  the  rash  can  be  debarred,  ing.  however  mistakenly,  from  benevolent 
Even  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  reli-  and  pious  impulses. 

gion,  on  which  the  order,  safety,  and  happi-  Of  the  Abolitionists  I  know  very  few ;  but 
ness  of  society  mainly  rest,  are  sometimes  I  am  bound  to  say  of  these,  that  I  honour 
covertly,  sometimes  directly  impugned.  But  them  for  their  strength  of  principle,  their 
must  nothing  be  written  on  morals  and  reli-  sympathy  with  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
gion,  must  the  wiseand  good  be  put  to  silence,  their  active  goodness.  As  a  party,  they  are 
because,  under  a  system  of  freedom,  the  mis-  singularly  free  from  political  and  religious 
guided  and  depraved  will  labour  to  obscure  or  sectarianism,  and  have  been  distmguished  by 
subvert  the  truth?  Would  not  the  whole  the  absence  of  management,  calculation,  and 
activity  of  life  be  arrested,  if  every  power  worldly  wisdom.  That  they  have  ever  pro- 
which  may  be  abused  should  be  renounced  ?  posed  or  desired  insurrection  or  violence 
Resides,  is  there  any  portion  of  our  country  among  the  slaves,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
«o  wanting  in  wisdom,  self-respect,  and  lieve.  All  their  principles  repel  the  supposi- 
common  self-control,  as  to  be  driven  to  rash  tion.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though 
and  ruinous  measures  by  coarse  invectives,  the  South  and  the  North  have  been  leagued 
-which  in  a  great  degree  defeat  themselves  by  to  crush  them,  though  they  have  been  watched 
their  very  violence  ?  The  declamations  of  by  a  million  of  eyes,  and  though  prejudice 
the  passionate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  pass  has  been  prepared  to  detect  the  slightest  sign 
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of  oorrttpt  commtndcatioa  wMi  the  slave,  yet  without  one  voke^  at  least,  behig  raised  te 
this  crime  has  not  been  festened  on  a  shigle   their  defeaoew 

menber  of  this  body.  A  few  individuals  at  The  Abolitionists  have  done  wrong.  I  be* 
the  South  have,  indeed,  been  tortured  or  lieve;  nor  is  their  wrong  to  be  winked  at, 
murdered  liy  enraged  multitudes  on  the  charge  because  done  ftmatically.  or  with  good  inten- 
of  stirring  up  revolt ;  but  their  guUt  and  their  tion ;  for  how  much  mischief  may  be  wrought 
connection  with  the  Abolitionists  were  not,  with  good  design  I  They  have  fallen  into  the 
and.  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  common  error  of  enthusiasts,  that  oi  taking 
case,  could  not  be,  estabUsbed  by  those  de-  too  narrow  views,  of  feeling  as  if  no  evil  ex- 
liberate  and  regular  modes  of  investigation  isted  but  that  which  they  opposed,  and  as  if 
which  are  necessaryto  an  impartial  judgment,  no  guilt  coukl  be  compar«l  with  that  of 
Crimes,  detected  and  hastily  punished  by  the  countenancing  or  upholding  it.  The  tone  of 
multitude  in  a  moment  of  feverish  suspicion  their  newspapers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them, 
and  wild  alarm,  are  genemlly  creatures  of  has  often  been  fierce,  bitter,  exasperating, 
fear  and  passion.  The  act  which  caused  the  Their  imaginations  have  fed  too  much  on 
present  explosion  of  popular  feeling  was  the  pictures  of  the  cruelty  to  which  the  slave  hi 
sending  of  pamphlets  by  the  Abolitionists  exposed,  till  not  a  few  have  probably  con- 
into  the  Slave-holding  States.  In  so  doing,  oeived  of  his  abode  as  perpetually  resound- 
they  acted  with  great  incoasideration ;  but  ing  with  the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks 
they  must  have  been  insane  had  they  in-  of  agony.  I  know  that  many  of  their  publi- 
tended  to  stir  up  a  snrile  war;  for  the  cations  have  been  calm.  weU  considCTed, 
pamphlets  were  sent,  not  hy  stealth,  but  by  abounding  in  strong  reasoning,  and  imbued 
the  public  mail ;  and  not  to  the  slaves,  but  with  an  enlightened  love  of  fireedom.  Bat 
to  tlM  masters ;  to  men  in  public  life,  to  men  some,  which  have  been  most  widely  scattered, 
of  the  greatest  influence  and  distinction,  and  are  most  adapted  to  act  on  the  common 
Strange  incendiaries  these  1  They  flourished  mind,  have  had  a  tone  unfriendly  both  to 
their  firebrands  about  at  noon-day;  and,  still  manners  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  religicm.  I 
more,  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  very  doubt  not  that  the  majority  of  the  Abolitioo- 
men  whom  it  is  said  they  wished  to  destroy,  ists  condemn  the  coarseness  and  violence  of 
They  are  accused,  indeed,  of  having  sent  which  I  complain.  But  in  this,  as  in  most 
some  0^  the  pamphlets  to  the  free  coloured  associations,  the  many  are  represented  and 
people,  and  if  so,  they  acted  with  great  and  controlled  by  the  few,  and  are  made  to 
culpable  rashness.  But  the  publicity  of  the  sanction  and  become  responsble  for  what 
whole  transacdon  absolves  them  of  corrupt  they  disapprove. 

design.  One  of  their  erron  has  been  the  adoptkxr 

The  charge  of  corrupt  design,  so  vehe-  of  "Immediate  Emancipation"  as  their  motto, 
mently  brought  against  the  Abolitionists,  is  To  this  they  owe  not  a  little  d  their  unpopn- 
groundless.  The  charge  of  Danaticism  I  have  larity.  This  phrase  has  contributed  moch  to 
no  desire  to  repeL  But  in  the  present  age  it  spread  far  and  wide  the  belief  that  tbqr 
will  not  do  to  deal  harshly  with  the  characters  wished  immediatdy  to  free  the  slave  frOB 
of  fanatics.  They  form  the  mass  of  the  all  his  restraints.  They  made  explanattoos; 
people.  Religion  and  Politics,  Philanthropy  but  thousands  heard  the  motto  yrbo  ne«er 
and  Temperance,  Nullification  and  Antima-  saw  the  explanation ;  and  it  is  oertainilr 
sonry,  the  Levelling  Spirit  of  the  working  unwise  for  a  party  to  choose  a  watchwun 
man,  and  the  Spirit  of  Speculation  in  the  which  can  be  rescued  ft>om  mistmprehendoii 
man  of  business,  all  nm  into  fanaticism,  only  by  laboured  explication.  It  may  also 
This  is  the  tvpe  of  all  our  epidemics.  A  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  removed  ttm 
sober  man  wno  can  find?  The  Abolitionists  objection  which  their  language  so  univeisall^ 
have  but  caught  the  fever  of  the  day.  That  raised,  whether  the^  have  not  ahrays  reooai> 
they  should  have  escaped  would  have  been  a  mended  a  precipitate  action,  famjnii'ilwt 
moral  miracle. — I  offer  these  remarks  simply  with  the  wdl-being  of  the  dave  toA  tta 
from  a  sense  of  justice.    Had  not  a  persec^i*  order  of  the  state. 

tion,  without  parallel  in  our  country,  broken  Another  objection  to  their  movemeois  hi 
forth  against  this  society,  I  should  not  have  that  th^  have  sought  to  accomptish  tWr 
spoken  a  word  in  their  defence.  But  whilst  I  objects  by  a  system  of  Agitation ;  that  % 
have  power,  I  owe  It  to  the  Persecuted.  If  by  a  system  of  affiliated  societies;  gatfaesre^ 
they  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  laws,  and  held  together,  and  extended,  by  | 
let  them  sufler.  For  all  thcar  errors  and  sins  ate  eloquence.  This,  in  truth,  fe  thee 
let  the  tribimal  of  public  (^nion  inflict  the  mode  by  which  all  prefects  are  now  i 
full  measure  of  rebuke  which  they  deserve,  plished.  The  age  or  individual  si 
I  ask  no  fovour  for  them.  But  they  shall  not  >  gone.  Thith  can  hardly  be  hetfdf 
be  stripped  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  rights  shouted  by  a  erowd.  The  wdgfatini 
gnarantoed  by  the  laws  and  Constitution,   ment  for  a  doctrine  b  ti»  --=-'^- 
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adopts  k.     Accordiugly,  to  gather  and  01^ 
ganiie  multitudes  is  the  fiist  care  of  him 
who  would  remove  an  abuse  or  S];>read  a 
reform.    That  the  expedient  is  in  some  cases 
useful,  is  not  denied.     But  general^/  it  is  a 
showy,  noisy  mode  of  action,  app^ding  to 
the  passions,  and  driving  men  into  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  there  are  special  reasons  why  such 
a  mode  should  not  be  employed  in  regard  to 
slavery  ;  for  slavenr  is  so  to  be  opposed  as  not 
to  exasperate  the  slave,  or  endanger  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  hves.    The  Aboliti<Miists 
might  have  formed  an  association;    but  it 
should  have  been  an  elective  one.    Men  of 
strong    moral  principle,   judiciousness,    so- 
briety,  should  have  been  carefully   sought 
as  members.    Much  good  might  have  beok 
accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  such 
philanthropists.     Instead  of  this,  the  AboB-  - 
tionists  sent  forth  their  orators,  some  of  them 
transported  with  fiery  zeal,  to  sound  the  alann 
against  slavery  through  the  land,  to  gather 
t^ether  young  and  old,  pupils  from  schools, 
females  hardly  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
the  ignorant,  the  excitable,   the  impetuous, 
and  to  organize  these  into  associations  for 
the  battle  against  oppression.  Thev  preached 
their  doctrine  to  the  coloured  people,  and  col- 
lected these  into  their  societies.     To  this 
mixed  and  excitable  multitude,  appeals  were 
made  in  the  piercing  tones  of  passion ;  and 
slave-holders  were  held  up  as  monsters  of 
cruelty  and  crime.    Now  to  this  procedure  I 
must  object,  as  imwise,  as  tmfriendly  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  as  increasing,  in  a 
degree,  the  perils  of  the  Slave-holding  States. 
Among  the  unenlightened^    whom  they  so 
powerfully  addressed,  was  there  no  reason  to 
tiear  that  some  might  feel  themselves  called  to 
subvert  this  system  of  wrong,  by  whatev^ 
means  ?    From  the  free  coloured  people  this 
danger  was  particularly  to  be  apprehended. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  place  ourselves  in  their 
^tuatioD.      Suppose  that  millions  of  white 
men  were  enslaved,  robbed  of  all  their  rights, 
in  a  neighbouring  countiy,  and  enslaved  by  a 
black  race,  who  had  torn  their  ancestors  from 
the  shores  on  which  our  fathers  had  lived. 
How  deeply  should  we  feel  their  wrongs  1 
And  would  it  be  wonderful  if ,  in  a  moment 
of  passionate  excitement,  some   enthusiast 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  use  his  commu- 
nicadon  with  his  injured  brethren  for  stirring 
them  up  to  revolt? 

Such  is  the  danger  from  Abolitionism  to 
the  Slave-holding  States.  I  know  no  other. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  principle  of 
non-resistance,  which  the  Abolitionists  have 
connected  witlLtheir  passionate  appeals,  seems 
to  have  counteracted  the  peril.  I  know  not  a 
case  in  which  a  member  of  an  anti-slavery 
society  has  been  proved  by  legal  investiga- 
tion to  have  tampered  with  the  slaves ;  and, 


after  the  stronglv  pronounced  and  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Free  States  on  the  subject,  this 
danger  mav  be  considered  as  having  passed 
away.  Stiu  a  mode  of  action  requiring  these 
checks  is  open  to  strong  objections,  and  ought 
to  be  abandoned.  Happy  will  it  be  if  the 
disapprobation  of  friends,  as  well  as  of  foes, 
should  give  to  Abolitionists  a  caution  and 
moderation  which  would  secure  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  judicious,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  friends  of  mankind  1  Let  not  a  good 
cause  find  its  chief  obstruction  in  its  defenders. 
Let  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  be  spoken 
without  paltering  or  fear ;  but  so  spoken  as 
to  convince,  not  inflame,  as  to  give  no  alarm 
to  the  wise,  and  no  needless  exaqwration  to 
the  selfish  and  passionate. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  nothing  can  be  done 
but  by  excitement  and  vehemence ;  that  the 
zeal  which  dares  everything  is  the  only  power 
to  oppose  to  long-rooted  abuses.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  God  has  committed  the  great 
work  of  reforming  the  workl  to  passion. 
Love  is  a  minister  of  good  only  when  it  gives 
energy  to  the  intellect,  and  allies  itself  with 
wisdom.  The  Abolitionists  often  sp^  of 
Luther's  vehemence  as  a  model  to  future 
reformers.  But  who  that  has  read  history 
does  not  know  that  Luther's  refcxmation  was 
accompanied  by  tremendous  miseries  and 
crimes,  and  that  its  progress  was  soon  ar- 
rested? And  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that 
the  fierce,  bitter,  persecuting  spirit  which  he 
breathed  into  the  work,  not  only  tarnished  its 
glory,  but  hmited  its  power?  One  great 
principle,  which  we  should  lay  down  as  im- 
movably true  is,  that  if  a  good  work  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  the  calm,  self-controlled, 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  then  the 
time  for  doing  it  has  not  come.  God  asks 
not  the  aid  of  our  vices.  He  can  overrule 
them  for  good,  but  they  are  not  the  chosen 
instruments  of  human  happiness. 

We,  indeed,  need  zeal— Krvent  zeal— such 
as  will  fear  no  man's  power,  and  shrink  before 
no  man's  frown—such  as  will  sacrifice  life  to 
truth  and  freedom.  But  this  energy  of  will 
ought  to  be  joined  with  dehberate  wisdom 
and  universal  charity.  It  ought  to  regard 
the  whole  in  its  strenuous  efforts  for  a  part. 
Above  all,  it  ought  to  ask,  first,  not  what 
means  are  most  effectual,  but  what  means 
are  sanctk>ned  by  the  Moral  Law  and  by 
Christian  Love.  We  ought  to  think  much 
more  of  walking  in  the  right  path  than  of 
reaching  our  end.  We  should  desire  virtue 
more  than  success.  If  by  one  wrong  deed  vre 
could  accomplish  the  hberation  of  millions, 
and  in  bo  other  way,  we  ought  to  fed  that 
this  good,  for  which,  perhaps,  we  had  prayed 
with  an  agony  of  desire,  was  denied  us  by 
Grod,  was  reserved  for  other  times  and  other 
hands.    The  first  object  of  a  true  seal  is,  not 
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that  we  may  prosper,  but  that  we  may  do 
right,  that  we  may  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
from  every  evil  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  zeal,  we 
shall  not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an  enter- 
prise an  apology  for  intrigue  or  for  violence. 
We  shall  not  need  immediate  success  to  spur 
us  to  exertion.  We  shall  not  distrust  God 
because  He  does  not  yield  to  the  cry  of 
human  impatience.  We  shall  not  forsake  a 
good  vrork  because  it  does  not  advance  with 
a  rapid  step.  Faith  in  truth,  virtue,  and 
Almighty  Goodness  will  save  us  alike  from 
rashness  and  despair. 

In  lamentingtheadoptionby  the  Abolitionists 
of  the  system  of  agitation  or  extensive  excite- 
ment, I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  this  mode 
of  action  as  only  evil.  There  are  cases  to 
which  it  is  adapted;  and,  in  genernl,  the 
impulse  which  it  gives  is  better  than  the  sel- 
fish, sluggish  indifference  to  good  objects 
into  which  the  multitude  so  generally  fall. 
But  it  must  not  supersede  or  be  compared 
with  Individual  action.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Individual  in  a  good  cause  is  a  mighty 
power.  The  forced,  artificially  excited  enthu- 
siasm of  a  multitude,  kept  together  by  an 
organization  which  makes  them  the  instru- 
ments of  a  few  leading  minds,  works  super- 
ficially, and  often  injuriously.  I  fear  that  the 
native,  noble-minded  enthusiast  often  loses 
that  single-heartedness  which  is  his  greatest 
power,  when  once  he  strives  to  avail  himself 
of  the  machinery  of  associations.  The  chief 
strength  of  a  Reformer  lies  in  speaking  truth 
purely  from  his  own  soul,  without  changing 
one  tone  for  the  purpose  of  managing  or  en- 
larging a  party.  Truth,  to  be  powoiul,  must 
speak  in  her  own  words,  and  in  no  other's  ; 
must  come  forth  with  the  authority  and  spon- 
taneous energy  of  inspiration,  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Individual 
giving  utterance  to  the  irrepressible  convic- 
tions of  his  own  thoroughly  moved  spirit, 
and  not  the  shout  of  a  crowd,  which  carries 
truth  far  into  other  souls,  and  ensures  it  a 
stable  empire  on  earth.  For  want  of  this, 
most  which  is  now  done  is  done  superficially. 
The  progress  of  society  depends  chiefly  on 
the  honest  inquiry  of  the  Individual  into  the 
particular  work  ordained  him  by  God,  and  on 
his  simplicitv  in  following  out  his  convictions. 
This  moral  independence  is  mightier,  as  well 
as  holler,  than  the  practice  of  getting  warm 
in  crowds,  and  of  waiting  for  an  impure  from 
multitudes.  The  moment  a  man  parts  with 
moral  independence ;  the  moment  he  judges 
of  duty,  not  from  the  inward  voice,  but  ftom 
the  interests  and  will  of  a  party;  the  moment 
he  commits  himself  to  a  leader  or  a  body, 
and  winks  at  evil,  because  division  would 
hurt  the  cause;  the  moment  he  shakes  off 
his  particular  responsibility,  because  he  is  but 


one  of  a  thousand  or  mQlkm  by  whom  the 
evil  is  done;  that  moment  be  parts  with  his 
moral  power.  He  is  shorn  of  the  eneigy  of 
single-hearted  fiuth  in  the  Right  and  the 
True.  He  hopes  from  man's  policy  what 
nothing  but  loyalty  to  God  can  accompHsh. 
He  substitutes  coarse  weapons  forged  by 
man's  wisdom  for  celestial  power. 

The  adoption  of  the  common  system  of 
agitation  by  the  Abolitionists  has  not  been 
justified  by  success.  From  the  beghming 
it  created  alarm  in  the  considerate,  and 
strengthened  the  sympathies  of  the  Free  States 
with  the  slave-holder.  It  made  converts  of 
a  few  individuals,  but  alienated  multitudes. 
Its  influence  at  the  South  has  been  almost 
wholly  eviL  It  has  stirred  up  bitter  passions 
and  a  fierce  fanaticism,  which  have  shut 
every  ear  and  every  heart  against  its  argu- 
ments and  persuasions.  These  cfllects  are 
more  to  be  deplored,  because  the  hope  <^ 
freedom  to  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the  dispo- 
sitions of  his  master.  The  Abolitiofiists  pro- 
posed, indeed,  to  convert  the  slaw-hokfers; 
and  for  this  end  he  approached  them  with 
vituperation,  and  exhausted  on  them  the 
vocabulary  of  reproach.  And  be  has  reaped 
as  he  sowed.  His  vehement  pleadtngs  fbr 
the  slaves  have  been  answered  by  wilder 
tones  from  the  slave-holder;  and.  what  is 
worse,  deliberate  defences  of  slavery  have 
been  sent  forth,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  moral  convictions  and 
feelings  of  the  Christian  and  dviltaed  world. 
Thus,  with  good  purposes,  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  gained.  Perhaps  (though  I  am  anx- 
ious to  repel  the  thought)  soraethii^  has  bees 
lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  Abolitiotusm  may 
lay  aside  the  form  of  public  agitation,  and 
seek  its  end  by  wiser  and  milder  means.  I 
desire  as  earnestly,  and  more  earnestly,  that 
it  may  not  be  put  down  by  Lawless  Force. 
There  is  a  worse  evil  than  Abolitionism,  and 
that  is  the  suppression  of  it  by  lawless  Ibftie. 
No  evil  greater  than  this  can  exist  in  ttie 
state,  and  this  is  never  needed.  Be  it  grHBtcd 
that  it  is  the  desig^n,  or  direct,  palpable  tc*' 
dency  of  AboUtionism  to  stir  up  insuxrectkitt 
at  the  South,  and  that  no  existing  laws  ciA 
meet  the  exigency.  It  b  the  solemn  duty  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  to  asse  '^ 
immediately  the  l^:islative  bodies,  aixl 
duty  immediately  to  apply  the  remeidy  of  I 
Let  every  friend  of  freedom,  let  evenr  fgooA 
man,  lift  up  his  voice  against  mobs.  Throo^ 
these  lies  our  road  to  tyranny.  It  is  tfaOlt 
which  have  spread  the  <^pinion,  so  ooomM 
at  the  South,  that  the  Fk«e  States  otflMC' 
long  sustain  republican  institutions.  NoMlft 
seems  awake  to  their  inconsistenq^  «iil 
liberty.  Our  whole  phraseology  is  in  Aide* 
Mobs  call  themselves,  and  ai«  odM^'  tlia 
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Pcopkt  ^vhen  in  truth  they  assail  immediately 
the  sovereignty  of  the  People,  when  they 
involve  the  guilt  of  usurpation  and  rebellion 
against  the  People.  It  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  institutions,  that  the  People 
is  Sovereign.  But  by  the  People  we  mean 
not  an  individual  here  and  there,  not  a  knot 
of  twenty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  indi- 
viduals in  this  or  that  spot,  but  the  commu- 
nity formed  into  a  body  politic,  and  expressing 
and  executing  its  will  through  regularly  ap- 
pointed organs.  There  is  but  one  expression 
of  the  will  or  sovereignty  of  the  People,  and 
that  is  I  AW.  Law  is  the  voice,  the  living  act, 
of  the  people.  It  has  no  other.  When  an 
individual  suspends  the  operation  of  Law, 
resists  its  established  ministers,  and  forcibly 
substitutes  for  it  his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper 
and  rebel.  The  same  guilt  attaches  to  a 
combination  of  individuals.  These,  whether 
many  or  few,  in  forcibly  superseding  public 
law  and  establishing  their  own,  rise  up 
against  the  People  as  truly  as  a  single 
usurper.  The  People  should  assert  its  in- 
sulted majesty,  its  menaced  sovereignty,  in 
one  case  as  decidedly  as  in  the  other.  The 
difference  between  the  mob  and  the  individual 
is,  that  the  usurpation  of  the  latter  has  a 
permanence  not  easily  given  to  the  tumul- 
tuary movements  of  the  former.  The  dis- 
tinction is  a  weighty  one.  Little  importance 
is  due  to  sudden  bursts  of  the  populace, 
because  they  so  soon  pass  away.  But  when 
mobs  are  organized,  as  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, or  when  they  are  delitwrately  resolved 
on  and  systematically  resorted  to,  as  the 
means  of  putting  down  an  odious  party,  they 
lose  this  apology.  A  conspiracy  exists  against 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  ought  to 
be  suppres^,  as  among  the  chief  evils  of 
the  state. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  our  abhorrence 
of  mobs  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  thought  to  do  good  service  in  the  b&* 
ginning  of  the  Revolution.  They  probably 
were  useful  then;  and  why?  The  work  of 
that  day  was  Revolution.  To  subvert  a 
government  was  the  fearful  task  to  which 
our  fathers  thought  themselves  summoned. 
Their  duty,  they  believed,  was  Insurrection. 
In  such  a  work  mobs  had  their  place.  The 
government  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands 
of  its  foes.  The  people  could  not  use  the 
regular  organs  of  administration,  for  these 
were  held  and  employed  by  the  power  which 
they  wished  to  crush.  Violent,  irregular 
efforts  belonged  to  that  day  of  convulsion. 
To  resist  and  subvert  institutions  is  the  work 
of  mobs;  and  when  these  institutions  are 
popular,  when  their  sole  end  is  to  express 
and  execute  the  vnll  of  the  people,  then  mobs 
are  rebellion  against  the  people,  and  as  such 
should  be  understood  and  suppressed.     A 


people  b  never  more  insulted  than  when  a 
mob  takes  its  name.  Abolition  must  not  be 
put  down  by  lawless  force.  The  attempt  so 
to  destroy  it  ought  to  fail.  Such  attempts 
place  abolitionism  on  a  new  ground.  They 
make  it,  not  the  cause  of  a  few  enthusiasts, 
but  the  cause  of  freedom.  They  identify  it 
with  all  our  rights  and  popular  institutions. 
If  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  cannot  put 
it  down,  it  must  stand ;  and  he  who  attempts 
its  overthrow  by  lawless  force  is  a  rebel  and 
usurper.  The  Supremacy  of  Law  and  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  People  are  one  and  indi- 
visible. To  touch  the  one  is  to  violate  the 
other.  This  should  be  laid  down  as  a  first 
principle,  an  axiom,  a  fundamental  article  of 
faith  which  it  must  be  heresy  to  question.  A 
newspaper,  which  openly  or  by  innuendoes 
excites  a  mob,  should  be  regarded  as  sounding 
the  tocsin  of  insurrection.  On  this  subject 
the  public  mind  slumbers,  and  needs  to  be 
awakened,  lest  it  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

How  obvious  is  it,  that  pretexts  for  mobs 
^•ill  never  be  wanting,  if  this  disorganizing 
mode  of  redressing  evils  be  in  any  case  al- 
lowed I  We  all  recollect  that,  when  a  recent 
attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  President 
of  the  United  -States,  the  cry  broke  forth 
from  his  friends  "  that  the  assassin  was  insti- 
gated by  the  continual  abuse  poured  forth  on 
Uiis  distinguished  man,  and  especially  by  the 
violent  speeches  uttered  daily  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States."  Suppose,  now,  that 
his  adherents,  to  save  the  Chief  Magistrate 
from  murder,  and  to  guard  his  constitutional 
advisers,  had  formed  themselves  into  mobs, 
to  scatter  the  meetings  of  his  opponents.  And 
suppose  that  they  had  resolved  to  put  to 
silence  the  legislators  who,  it  was  said,  had 
abused  their  freedom  of  speech  to  blacken 
the  character  and  put  in  peril  the  life  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  Would  they  not  have  had 
a  better  pretext  than  mobs  against  abolition  ? 
Was  not  assassination  attempted?  Had  not 
the  President  received  letters  threatening  his 
life  unless  his  measures  were  changed  ?  Can 
a  year  or  a  month  pass  which  will  not  afford 
equally  grave  reasons  for  insurrections  of  the 
populace  ?  A  system  of  mobs  and  a  free  go- 
vern men  t  cannot  stand  together.  The  men 
who  incite  the  former,  and  especially  those 
who  organize  them,  are  among  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  state.  Of  their  motives  I  do 
not  speak.  They  may  think  themselves  doing 
service  to  their  country,  for  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  delusions  of  the  times.  I  speak  only 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  actions. 
They  should  be  put  dovm  at  once  by  law, 
and  by  the  moral  sentiment  of  an  insulted 
people. 

In  addition  to  all  other  reasons,  the  honour 
of  our  nation,  and  the  cause  of  free  institu- 
tions, shoukl  plead  with  us  to  defend  the 
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laws  from  insult,  and  social  order  from  sub- 
version. The  moral  influence  and  reputation 
Df  our  country  are  fast  declining  abroad.  A 
letter,  recently  received  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
expresses  the  universal  feeling  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  ocean.  After  speaking  of  the  late 
sncroachments  on  liberty  m  France,  he  sajrs, 
•'  On  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  you  contribute, 
ilso,  to  put  in  peril  the  cause  of  liberty.  We 
did  take  pleasure  in  thinking  that  there  was, 
U  least  in  the  New  World,  a  country  where 
liberty  was  well  understood,  where  all  rights 
were  guaranteed,  where  the  people  was  prov- 
ing itself  wise  and  virtuous.  For  some  time 
past  the  news  we  receive  from  America  is 
discouraging.  In  all  your  large  cities  we  see 
mobs  aner  mobs,  and  all  directed  to  an 
odious  purpose.  When  we  speak  of  liberty, 
its  enemies  reply  to  us  by  pcinting  to 
America"  The  persecuted  Abolitionists 
have  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  country  which  persecutes  them  is  cover- 
ing itself  with  disgrace,  and  filling  the  he<irts 
of  the  friends  of  freedom  with  fear  and  gloom. 
Already  despotism  is  beginning  to  rejoice  in 
the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies  in  our  pros- 
trated laws  and  dying  liberties.  Lit)erty  is, 
indeed,  threatened  with  death  in  a  country 
where  any  class  of  men  are  stripped  with 
impunity  of  their  constitutional  rights.  All 
rights  feel  the  blow.  A  community  giving 
up  any  of  its  citizens  to  oppression  and 
violence  is  preparing  for  itself  the  same  fate. 
It  invites  chains  for  itself,  in  suffering  them  to 
be  imposed  on  any  whom  it  is  bound  to 
protect. 


Chapter  VIII. 
Duties', 
A  FEW  words  remain  to  be  spoken  in  relation 
to  the  duties  of  the  Free  States.  These  need 
to  feel  the  responsibilities  and  dangers  of 
their  present  position.  The  country  is  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  on  the  greatest  question 
which  can  be  proposed  to  it— a  question  not 
of  profit  or  loss,  of  tariffii  or  banks,  or  any 
temporary  interests,  but  a  question  involving 
the  First  Principles  of  freedom,  morals,  and 
reUgion.  Yet  who  seems  to  be  awake  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  present  moment  ?  Who 
seems  to  be  settling  for  himself  the  great 
fundamental  truths  by  which  private  efforts 
and  public  measures  are  to  be  determined  ? 

The  North  has  duties  to  perform  towards 
the  South  and  towards  itself.  Let  it  resolve 
to  perform  them  faithfully,  impartially;  asking 
first  for  the  Right,  andputting  entire  con- 
fidence in  well-doing.  The  North  is  bound 
to  frown  on  all  attempU  of  iu  dtisens,  should 
such  be  threatened,  to  exoUe  insurrection  at 


the  South,  on  all  attempts  to  tamper  vith 
and  to  dispose  to  violence  the  minds  oC  the 
slave.  The  severest  laws  whidi  the  Consti- 
tutions of  the  different  States  admit,  ntay 
jusdy  be  resorted  to  for  this  end,  and  thef 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  I  believe,  indeed* 
that  there  is  no  special  need  for  new  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  there 
was  never  a  nK>ment  when  the  Slavc^iokiing 
Sutes  had  so  little  to  apprehend  fiom  the  Free, 
when  the  moral  feeling  of  the  commmiity  in 
regard  to  the  crime  of  instigating  revolt  was 
so  universal,  thorough,  and  inflexible,  as  at 
the  present  moment.  Still,  if  the  South  needs 
other  demonstrations  than  it  now  has  dL  the 
moral  and  friendly  spirit  which  in  this  respect 
pervades  the  North,  let  them  be  given  to  the 
full  extent  which  the  spirit  and  provisions  of 
our  respective  Coostitutions  allow.  SdUmore: 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Free  States  to  net  by 
opinion,  where  they  cannot  act  by  law,  to  dis- 
countenance a  system  of  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  to  frown  on  passionale 
appeals  to  the  ignorant,  and  on  indiscriminate 
and  inflammatory  vituperation  of  the  slave- 
holder. This  obligation  also  has  been  and 
will  be  fulfilled.  There  was  ncrcr  a  stronger 
feeUng  of  responsibihty  in  this  particular  than 
at  the  present  mcnnent 

There  are,  however,  other  duties  of  the 
Free  States,  to  which  they  may  prove  false, 
and  which  they  are  too  willing  to  fiorget. 
They  are  boimd,  not  in  their  public,  but  in- 
dividual capacities,  to  use  every  virtuous  in- 
fluence for  the  abolition  of  slaveiy.  They  are 
bound  to  encourage  that  manly  moral,  re- 
ligious discussion  of  it.  through  which  strength 
will  be  given  to  the  continually  increasing 
opinion  of  the  civilised  and  Christian  workl 
in  favour  of  personal  fireedom.  They  axe 
bound  to  seek  and  hold  the  truth  in  regard  to 
human  rights,  to  be  f^thful  to  their  principles 
in  conversation  and  conduct,  never,  never  to 
surrender  them  to  private  interest,  conveni- 
ence, flattery,  or  fear. 

The  duty  of  being  true  to  our  principles  is 
not  easily  to  be  performed.  At  thb  moment 
an  immense  pressure  is  driving  the  North 
from  its  true  groimd.  God  save  it  from  im- 
becility, from  treachery  to  freedom  and  viitne  1 
I  have  certainly  no  feelings  but  those  of  good* 
will  towards  the  South  ;  but  I  speak  the  ' 
universal  sentiment  of  this  part  of  the  oounliy, 
when  I  say  that  the  tone  which  the  Sovth 
has  often  assumed  towards  the  North  hna 
been  that  of  a  superior — a  tone  imooaMioaii^ 
borrowed  from  the  habit  of  command  to 
which  it  is  unlu^^y  accustomed  by  the  iaim 
of  its  society.  I  must  add,  that  tins  W^ 
bearing  of  the  South  has  not  always  ben  OKI 
by  a  just  consciousness  of  equality,  a JaMMlf* 
respect  at  the  North.  The  oansci  jafllaait 
try  to  ex|^n.  The  effect,  I  few,  itflottoli^ 
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denied.  It  is  said  that  some  who  have  ve- 
presented  the  North  in  Congress  have  not 
always  represented  its  dignity,  its  honour; 
that  they  have  not  always  stood  erect  before 
the  lofty  bearing  of  the  South.  Here  lies  our 
danger.  The  North  will  undoubtedly  be  just 
to  the  South.  It  must  also  be  just  to  itsel£ 
This  is  not  the  time  for  sycophancy,  for  ser- 
vility, for  compromise  of  principle,  for  for- 
getfuhiess  of  our  rights.  It  is  the  time  to 
manifest  the  spirit  of  Men — a  spirit  which 
prizes  more  than  Ufe  the  principles  of  liberty, 
of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  pure  morals,  of 
pure  religion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  North,  what  in  some  parts  of  our 
coimtry  is  called  "Chivalry,"  a  spirit  of  which 
the  duelling  pistol  is  the  best  emblem,  and 
which  settles  controversies  with  blood.  A 
Christian  and  civilized  man  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  approach  to  barbarism,  with 
the  insensibility  to  true  greatness,  with  the 
incapacity  of  comprehending  the  divine  virtues 
of  Tesus  Christ,  which  mark  what  is  called 
"  chivalry."  I  ask  not  the  man  of  the  North 
to  borrow  it  from  any  part  of  the  country. 
But  I  do  ask  him  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
this  "chivalry"  with  the  dignity  of  moral 
courage  and  moral  independence.  Let  him, 
at  the  same  moment,  remember  the  courtesy 
and  deference  due  to  the  differing  opinions  €» 
others,  and  the  sincerity  and  firmness  due  to 
his  own.  Let  him  understand  the  lofty 
position  which  he  holds  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  never  descend  from  it  for  the 
purpose  of  soothing  prejudice  or  disarming 
passion.  Let  him  respect  the  safety  of  the 
South,  and  still  manifest  his  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  freedom. 

On  this  point  I  must  insist,  because  I  see 
the  North  giving  way  to  the  vehemence  <rf 
the  South.  In  some,  perhaps  many,  of  our 
recent  "Resolutions, "  a  spirit  has  been  mani- 
fested at  which,  if  not  we,  our  children  will 
blush.  Not  long  a|^o  there  were  rumours 
that  some  of  our  citizens  wished  to  suppress 
by  law  all  discussion,  all  expression  of  opinion 
on  slavery,  and  to  send  to  the  South  such 
members  of  our  community  as  might  be 
clamied  as  instigators  of  insurrection.  Such 
encroachments  on  rights  could  not,  of  course, 
1)6  endured.  We  are  not  yet  so  fallen.  Some 
generous  inspirations,  some  echoes  of  the  old 
eloquence  of  liberhr,  still  oome  down  to  us 
from  our  fathers.  Could  such  encroachments 
ba  borne  ;  would  not  the  soil  of  New  Eng- 
Lmd,  so  long  trodden  by  freemen,  quake 
under  the  steps  of  her  degenerate  sons  ?  We 
are  not  prepared  for  these.  But  a  weak, 
yielding  tone,  for  which  we  seem  to  be  pre- 
pared, may  be  the  beginning  of  concessions 
which  we  shall  one  day  bitterly  rue. 


The  means  used  at  the  South  to  bring  the 
North  to  compliance  seem  to  demand  par- 
ticular attention.  I  will  not  record  the  con- 
temptuous language  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  money-getting  habits  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  the  menaces  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  our  cupidity,  for  the  purpose  oC 
putting  us  to  silence  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Such  language  does  in  no  degree  move  me. 
I  only  ask  that  we  may  give  no  ground  for 
its  apf>lication.  We  can  easily  bear  it  if  we 
do  not  deserve  it.  Our  mother-country  has 
been  called  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and 
New  England  ought  not  to  be  provoked  by 
the  name.  Only  let  us  give  no  sanction  to 
the  opinion  that  our  spirit  is  narrowed  to  our 
shops ;  that  we  place  the  art  of  bargaining 
above  all  arts,  all  sciences,  accomplishments, 
and  virtues;  that,  rather  than  lose  the  fruits 
of  the  slave's  labour,  we  would  rivet  his 
chains;  that,  sooner  than  lose  a  market,  we 
would  make  shipwreck  of  honour ;  that,  sooner 
than  sacrifice  present  gain,  we  would  break 
our  faith  to  our  fathers  and  our  children, 
to  our  principles  and  our  God.  To  resent 
or  retaliate  reproaches  would  be  unwise  and 
unchristian.  The  only  revenge  worthy  of  a 
good  man  is  to  turn  reproaches  into  admo- 
nitions against  baseness,  into  incitements  to 
a  more  generous  virtue.  New  England  has 
long  suffered  the  imputation  of  a  sordid,  cal- 
culating spirit,  of  supreme  devotion  to  gain. 
Let  us  show  that  we  have  principles,  com- 
pared with  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is 
light  as  air.  It  is  a  common  remark  here, 
that  there  is  not  a  community  under  heaven 
through  which  there  is  so  general  a  dif^ion 
of  intelligence  and  healthful  moral  sentiment 
as  in  New  England.  Let  not  the  just  in- 
fluence of  such  a  society  be  impaired  by  any 
act  which  would  give  to  prejucuce  the  aspect 
of  truth. 

The  Free  States,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must 
pass  through  a  struggle.  Maythey  sustain  it 
as  becomes  their  fr^om  !  The  present  ex- 
citement at  the  South  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  pass  away  without  attempts  to  wrest  from 
them  unworthy  conc^ons.  The  tone  in 
regard  to  slaveipr  in  that  part  of  our  country 
is  changed.  It  is  not  only  more  vehement, 
but  more  false  than  formerly.  Once  slavery 
was  acknowledged  as  an  evil.  Now  it  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  good.  We  have  even  been 
told,*  not  by  a  handliil  of  enthusiasts  in  pri- 
vate life,  but  by  men  in  the  highest  station 
and  of  widest  influence  at  the  South,  that 
slavery  is  the  soil  into  which"  political  freedom 
strikes  its  deepest  roots,  and  that  republican 
institutions  are  never  so  secure  as  when  the 
labouring  class  is  reduced  to  servitude. 
Certainly,  no  assertion  of  the  wildest  Aboli- 
tionist could  give  such  a  shock  to  the  slave- 
holder as  this  new  doctrine  is  fitted  to  give  to 
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the  people  of  the  North.  Liberty,  with  a 
slave  for  her  pedestal,  and  a  chain  in  her 
hand,  is  an  image  from  which  our  under- 
standings and  hearts  alike  recoil.  A  doctrine 
more  wounding  or  insulting  to  the  mechanics, 
fanners,  labourers  of  the  North  than  this 
strange  heresy,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  A 
doctrine  more  irreverent,  more  fatal  to  repub- 
lican institutions,  was  never  fabricated  in  the 
councils  of  despotism.  It  does  not,  however, 
provoke  us.  I  recall  it  only  to  show  the  spirit 
m  which  slavery  is  upheld,  and  to  remind  the 
Free  States  of  the  calm  enei^  which  they 
will  need  to  keep  themselves  true  to  their  own 
principles  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  great  dread  in  this  part  of  the 
country  that  the  union  of  the  States  may  be 
dissolved  by  the  conflict'  about  slavery.  To 
avert  this  evil,  ex'ery  sacrifice  should  be  made 
but  that  of  honour,  freedom,  and  principle. 
No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am 
attached  to  it  by  no  common  love.  Most 
men  value  the  Union  as  a  Means ;  to  me  it 
is  an  End.  Most  would  preserN'e  it  for  the 
prosperity  of  which  it  is  the  instrument ;  I 
love  and  would  preserve  it  for  its  own  sake. 
Some  value  it  as  favouring  public  impiove- 
ments,  facilities  of  commercial  exchange, 
&c. ;  I  value  these  improvements  and  ex- 
changes chiefly  as  £avouring  union.  I  ask 
of  the  General  Government  to  unite  us,  to 
hold  us  together  as  brethren  in  peace;  and  I 
care  little  whether  it  does  anything  else.  So 
dear  to  me  is  union.  Next  to  liberty,  it  is  our 
highest  national  interest.  All  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  which  it  can  possibly  demand  should 
be  made  for  it.  The  politicians  in  some  parts 
of  our  country,  who  are  calculating  its  value, 
and  are  willing  to  surrender  it  b^use  they 
may  grow  richer  by  separation,  seem  to  me 
bereft  of  reason.  Still,  if  the  Union  can  be 
preserved  only  by  the  imposition  of  chains  on 
speech  and  the  press,  by  prohibition  of  dis- 
cussion on  a  subject  involving  the  most  sacred 
rights  and  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  then 
union  would  be  bought  at  too  dear  a  rate ; 
then  it  would  be  changed  from  a  virtuous 
bond  into  a  league  of  crime  and  shame. 
Language  cannot  easilv  do  justice  to  our 
attachment  to  the  Union,  we  will  yield 
everything  to  it  but  Truth,  Honour,  and 
Liberty.    These  we  can  never  yield. 

Let  the  Free  States  be  firm,  but  also 
patient,  forbearing,  and  calm.  From  the 
slave-holder  they  cannot  look  for  perifect  self- 
controL  From  hi^  position,  he  would  be  more 
than  man  were  he  to  observe  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  The  consciousness  which  tran- 
quillizes the  mind  can  hardly  be  his.  On 
this  subject  he  has  always  been  sensitive  to 
excess.  Much  exasperation  is  to  be  expected. 
Much  should  be  borne.    Eveiything  may  be 


surrendered    but    our  principles  and    our 
rights.  ^____ 

The  work  which  I  proposed  to  myself  is 
now  completed.  I  ask  and  hope  for  it  the 
Divine  blessing,  as  far  as  it  expresses  Troth, 
and  breathes  the  spirit  of  Justice  and  Human- 
ity. If  I  have  written  anything  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  passion,  or  unkindncss 
to  any  human  being,  I  ask  forgiveness  of  God 
and  man.  I  have  spoken  strongly,  not  to 
offend  or  give  pain,  but  to  produce  in  others 
deep  convictions  corresponding  to  my  own. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  fix  my 
thoughts  on  this  painful  subject,  but  a  con- 
viction, which  pressed  on  me  with  increasing 
weight,  that  the  times  demanded  a  plain  and 
free  exposition  of  the  truth.  The  few  last 
months  have  increased  my  solicitude  for  the 
country.  Public  sentiment  has  seemed  to  me 
to  be  losing  its  healthfulness  and  vigour.  I 
have  seen  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  old 
spirit  of  liberty.  Servile  opinions  Iiave  seemed 
to  gain  ground  among  us.  The  faith  of  our 
fathers  in  free  institutions  has  waxed  £a.int, 
and  is  giving  place  to  despair  of  human  im- 
provement. I  have  perceived  a  disposition  to 
deride  abstract  rights,  to  speak  of  freedom 
as  a  dream,  and  of  repubUcan  governments 
as  built  on  sand.  I  have  perceived  a  faint- 
heartedness in  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
The  condemnation  which  has  been  passed  on 
Abolitionists  has  seemed  to  be  settling  into 
acquiescence  in  slavery.  The  sympathies  of 
the  community  have  been  turned  firom  the 
slave  to  the  master.  The  impious  doctrine, 
that  human  laws  can  repeal  the  Divine,  can 
convert  unjust  and  oppressive  power  into  a 
moral  right,  has  more  and  more  tinctured  the 
style  of  conversation  and  the  press.  With 
these  sad  and  solemn  views  of  society,  I  could 
not  be  silent;  and  I  thank  God,  amidst  the 
consciousness  of  great  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tion, that  I  have  been  able  to  offer  this  himible 
tribute,  this  sincere  though  feeble  testimony, 
this  expression  of  heart-felt  allegiance,  to  the 
cause  of  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Humanity. 

Having  staled  the  circumstances  which  have 
moved  me  to  write,  I  ought  to  sav  that  they  do 
not  discourage  me.  Were  darker  omens  to 
gather  round  us,  I  should  not  despair.  With 
a  faith  like  his  who  came  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Great  Deliverer,  I  feel  and  can  say. 
"The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  the  Reign  of 
Justice  and  Disinterested  Love,  "is  at  band, 
and  All  Flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 
I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  a  power, 
mightier  than  the  prejudices  and  oppfesaon 
of  ages,  is  worldng  on  earth  for  the  worid*8 
redemptron— the  power  of  Christian  Trtith  and 
Goodness.  It  descended  from  Heaven  in  file 
person  of  Christ.  It  was  manifest  in  bk  Ofe 
and  death.    From  bis  cross  it  went  forft  OOXk* 
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quering  and  to  Conquer.  Its  mission  is  "to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bound."  It  has 
opened  many  a  prison-door.  It  is  ordained 
to  break  everv  chain.  I  have  faith  in  its 
triumphs.     I  do  not,  cannot  despair. 


Note. — It  was  my  purpose  to  address  a 
chapter  to  the  South,  but  I  have  thought  fit 
to  omit  it.  I  beg,  however,  to  say,  that 
nothing  which  I  have  written  can  have  pro- 
ceeded from  unkind  feeling  towards  the  South, 
for  in  no  other  part  of  the  country  have  my 
writings  found  a  more  gratifying  reception ; 
from  no  other  port  have  I  received  stronger 
expressions  of  sympathy.  To  these  I  am 
certainly  not  insensible.  My  own  feelings, 
had  I  consulted  them,  would  have  led  me  to 
stifle  every  expression  which  could  give  pain 
to  those  from  whom  I  have  received  nothing 
but  good-will. 

I  wished  to  suggest  to  the  slave-holders 
that  the  excitement  now  prevalent  among 
themselves  is  incomparably  more  periloiis, 
more  fitted  to  stir  up  insurrection,  than  all 
the  efforts  of  Abolitionists,  allowing  these  to 
be  ever  so  corrupt.  I  also  wished  to  remind 
the  men  of  principle  and  influence  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  of  the  necessity  of  laying 
a  check  on  lawless  procedures,  in  regard  to 
the  citizens  of  the  North.  We  have  heard 
of  large  sutficriptions  at  the  South  for  the 
apprehension  of  some  of  the  Abolitionists  in 
the  Free  States,  and  for  the  transportation  of 
them  to  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
would  meet  the  fate  which,  it  is  said,  they 
deserve.  Undoubtedly,  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  slave-holding  commxmities  are  not 
answerable  for  these  measures.  But  does  not 
policy,  as  well  as  principle,  require  such  men 
steadily  to  discoimtenance  them  ?  At  present, 
the  Free  States  have  stronger  sympathies 
with  the  South  than  ever  before.  But  can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  will  suffer  their  citizens 
to  be  stolen,  exposed  to  violence,  and  mur- 
dered by  other  States?  Would  not  such  an 
outrage  rouse  them  to  feel  and  act  as  one 
man  ?  Would  it  not  identify  the  Abolitionists 
with  our  most  sacred  rights?  One  kidnapped, 
murdered  Abolitionist  would  do  more  for  the 
violent  destruction  of  slavery  than  a  thousand 
societies.  His  name  would  be  sainted.  The 
day  of  his  death  would  be  set  apart  for 
solemn,  heart-stirring  commemoration.  His 
blood  would  cry  through  the  land  with  a 
thrilling  voice,  would  pierce  every  dwelling, 
and  find  a  response  in  every  heart.  Do  men, 
ixnder  the  light  of  the  present  day,  need  to  be 
told  that  enthusiasm  is  not  a  flame  to  be 
quenched  with  blood  ?  On  this  point,  good 
and  wise  men,  and  the  friends  of  the  country 
at  the  North  and  South,  can  hold  but  one 


opinion ;  and  if  the  press,  which,  I  grieve  to 
say,  has  kept  an  ominous  silence  amidst  the 
violations  of  law  and  rights,  would  but  speak 
plainly  and  strongly,  the  danger  would  be  past. 
The  views  and  principles  supported  in  this 
short  work  will,  of  course,  provoke  much 
opposition,  and — what  I  greatly  lament — they 
will  excite  the  displeasure  not  only  of  the 
selfish  and  violent,  but  of  good  and  honour- 
able men,  whose  unfavourable  position  hardly 
admits  an  impartial  judgment  of  slavery,  and 
renders  them  excessively  sensitive  to  every 
exposition  of  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  be 
anxious  to  defend  what  I  have  written.     The 

Principles  here  laid  down,  if  true,  will  stand, 
should  anticipate  little  good  from  engaging 
in  controversies  with  individuals.  The  selfish 
passions,  awakened  by  such  collisions,  too 
often  prevail  over  the  love  of  truth  ;  and 
without  this,  the  truth  caxmot  be  worthily 
maintained.  In  regard  to  slavery,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly important  that  discussion  should  be 
calm,  general,  unmixed  with  personalities. 
In  this  way,  I  trust  that  the  subject  will  be 
better  tmderstood  by  all  parties.  I  should 
rejoice  to  be  convinced  that  slavery  is  a  less 
debasing  influence  than  I  have  affirmed. 
How  welcome  would  be  brighter  views  of 
life  and  of  mankind  I  Still,  we  must  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  turn  away  from 
the  most  painful  truth. 

I  have  only  to  add.  that  I  alone  am  re- 
sponsible for  what  I  have  now  written.  I 
represent  no  society,  no  body  of  men,  no  part 
of  the  country.  I  have  written  by  no  one's 
instigation,  and  with  no  one's  encouragement, 
but  solely  from  my  own  convictions.  If  cause 
of  offence  is  given,  the  blame  ought  to  fall 
on  me  alone. 

Note  for  the  Fourth  Edition.— In 
commencing  the  chapter  on  Abolitionism,  I 
have  expressed  my  respect  for  the  few  Aboli- 
tionists whom  I  have  known.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that,  in  consequence  of  hearing  and  see- 
ing more  of  this  body,  I  have  an  increasing 
persuasion  of  the  purity  of  purpose  and  the 
moral  worth  of  its  members  generally.  I  have 
spoken  freely  of  their  errors ;  but  these  ought 
not  to  blind  us  to  their  virtues  and  sacrifices, 
and  especially  ought  not  to  prejudice  us  against 
the  truths  which  they  contend  for.  We  must 
not  abandon  great  principles  because  asserted 
unwisely.  We  must  not  grow  cold  to  a  ^ood 
cause,  because  reproach  is  brought  on  it  by 
defenders  who  have  more  zeal  than  discretion. 
Its  dangers  should  attach  us  to  it  more  closely, 
and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  lead  its 
friends  to  the  use  of  means  corresponding  to 
its  dignity,  and  fitted  to  insure  its  success. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Means  of  Removing 
Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my  fears  as  to  the 
result  of  the  experiment  now  going  on  in  the 
English  West  Indies.    I  rejoice  to  say  that 
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recent  accounts  from  those  islands  hate  dimi- 
nished my  apprehensions.  It  is  stated  that 
in  some  of  the  islands  real  estate  has  risen  in 
value  ance  the  emancipation,  and  that  im- 
ports are  considerably  increased.  I  have  just 
heard  that  a  West  Indian  planter  residing  in 
this  country,  who  was  strenuously  opposed  to 
the  Act  of  Emancipation,  speaks  now  of  his 
estate  as  more  productive  than  formerly. 
That  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  has  fol- 
lowed this  gresd  change,  is  well  understood, 
and  this  is  the  essential  point.  Undoubtedly 
the  experiment  is  not  yet  decided,  and  reports 
are  to  be  received  with  caution ;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measure  has  as  yet  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  all  except  the  Abolitionists. 
As  yet  they  have  proved  the  truest  prophets. 
May  events  set  the  seal  of  truth  on  all  their 
predictions  1  This  country  is  interested  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  success  of  emanci- 
pation In  the  West  Indies.  With  this  example 
before  us,  the  destruction  of  slavery  would  be 
as  speedy  as  it  is  sure. 

No  part  of  my  book  on  Slavery  seems  to 
have  given  so  much  offence  as  that  in  which 
I  have  spoken  of  conjngal  infidelity  on  the 
Mrt  of  the  master  as  increased  by  slavery. 
Of  the  abuse  heaped  on  me  for  this  opinion  I 
shall,  of  course,  say  nothing.  Had  I  received 
nothing  but  abuse,  the  remarks  now  to  be 
made  would  not  be  offered  to  the  public ;  but 
a  gentleman  of  high  character,  Mr.  Leigh,  of 
Virginia,  has  solemnly  protested  against  my 
statement  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  should  do  him  great  wrong  were  I  to 
confound  him  with  the  vulgar  poliddans,  too 
common  in  Congress  as  well  as  out  of  it,  who 
are  ready  to  say  anjrthing  and  everything 
which  mav  serve  their  cause.  Mr.  Leigh 
expresses  nis  deliberate  conviction  that  con- 
jugal fidelity  is  not  more  respected  in  any 
gart  of  the  country  than  in  the  Slave-holding 
tates.  It  will  be  observed,  in  recurring  to 
my  book,  that  I  said  nothing  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States,  but  of  slave-countries  gene- 
rally, and  that  I  argued  not  from  reports  or 
documents,  but  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  slavery. 
I  feel  as  if  such  reasoning  could  not  deceive 
me ;  but  I  will  now  say— what  I  forbore  to 
say  in  the  first  instance— that  I  should  not 
have  brought  this  charge  against  slavery,  had 
not  the  general  argument  drawn  from  himian 
nature  fen  corroborated  by  all  the  evidence 
which  the  case  will  well  admit.  In  that  part 
of  my  work,  I  expressed  not  my  own  opinion 
alone,  but  the  common,  and  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  universal,  opinion  of^  the 
North,  and,  still  more,  the  public  opinion  of 
the  civilized  worid.  During  my  whole  life,  I 
have  not  met  an  individual  who  has  ques- 
tioned whether  slavery  exerts  a  disastrous  in- 
fluence on  the  domestic  relations.     I  do  not 


believe  that,  among  the  well-informed  at  the 
North,  an  individual  is  to  be  found  who  sup- 
poses that  the  obligations  of  marriage  are  as 
much  respected  in  the  Slave-holding  States 
as  in  the  Free.  On  reading  Mr.  Leigh's 
speech.  I  determined  to  make  inquiries,  with 
the  purpose  of  retracting  my  error  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  if  I  should  find  reason  to  charge 
myself  with  rashness.  I  have  obtained  the 
opinions  of  those  whose  authority  in  such  a 
case  seems  to  me  most  worthy  of  confidence, 
and  in  every  instance  I  have  been  assured 
that  I  have  uttered  only  the  troth.  I  know 
not  how  many  have  spoken  to  me  oo  this 
point  in  the  most  undoubting  tone.  In  my 
book,  I  have  only  given  expression  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  I  as  little 
expected  to  hear  my  correctness  questioned 
as  to  hear  the  existence  of  slavery  denied. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  impute  the 
least  unlkimess  to  Mr.  Le^h,  who  is  known 
among  us  only  as  a  virtuous  man,  who  does 
honour  to  his  country.  I  presume  that,  in  the 
comparison  which  he  made  between  theSlave- 
holdmg  States  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
he  spoke  without  a  stifikient  knowkdge 
of  the  latter.  I  cannot,  therefore,  I  dare  not, 
expunge  from  my  book  the  offensive  passage, 
though  in  the  revised  edition  I  have  somewhat 
changed  its  form.  If  I  know  ray  own  heart, 
I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  exponge  it 

I  have  r^jetted  that  a  passage  which  I 
prepared  for  this  work  at  the  time  of  its  com* 

g^sition  was  not  inserted.  In  the  chapter  of 
xplanations,  after  speakii^  of  the  examples 
of  moral  and  religious  excellence  to  be  found 
in  the  Slave-holding  StAtes,  I  expressed,  in  a 
few  sentences,  my  deep  sense  of  the  virtues 
as  well  as  the  accomplishments  of  the  women 
of  the  South.  I  wrote  this  passage  with  a 
fervent  heart,  because  it  was  dictated,  in  a 
measure,  by  the  gratefiil  recollection  of  un- 
wearied kindnesses  received  from  woman 
during  a  residence  in  that  part  of  the  countrf 
in  my  vouth.  I  should  be  glad  to  publish  it 
now,  had  it  not  been  destroyed  with  the 
manuscript  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  for 
it  expressed  feelings  which  time  has  only 
strengthened.  After  much  deliberation  I 
omitted  it  in  the  fint  edition,  and  did  so 
firom  considerations  which  I  cannot  now  ap- 
prove. I  feared  that  what  I  had  written  woald 
be  set  down  by  strangers  as  a  commonplace 
of  flattery.  I  feared  that  I  might  seem  de- 
sirous to  expiate  by  this  praise  the  censures 
contained  in  other  parts  of  the  book — de- 
sirous to  shield  myself  from  the  obloquy  to 
which  I  was  exposing  myself  in  publisliiiis 
unpopular  troth.  I  did  on  this  occasion  wliat 
I  have  too  often  done.  In  shrinking^  Irom 
the  appearance  of  vices  which  I  ai>ho^  I  ms 
unjust  to  my  convictions  and  wfli'clki»i  Th» 
reader  will  excuse  this  referenes  to  iiiyiuJtf, 
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when  he  learns  that  1  have  been  shamelessly  is  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  fearful 

accused  of  casting  reproach  on  the  purity  of  wrong  and  evil  which  I  have  laboured  to  ex- 

the  women  at  the  South.     I  should  not,  how-  pose ;  and  I  should  count  myself  unworthy 

ever,  have  noticed  this  calumny,  had  not  the  the  name  of  a  man  or  a  Christian,  if  the 

preceding  part  of  this  note  almost  compelled  calumnies  of  the  bad,  or  even  the  disappro- 

me  to  refer  to  it.     I  feel  too  much  about  the  bation  of  the  good,  could  fasten  my  thoughts 

great  subject  on  which  I  have  written,  to  be  on  myself,  and  turn  me  aside  from  a  cause 

very  solicitous  about  what  is  said  of  myself,  which,   as  I  believe,   truth,  humanity,  and 

I  feel  that  I  am  nothing,  that  my  reputation  God  call  me  to  maintain. 


THE     ABOLITIONISTS 
A  Letter  to  yames  G,  Birney. 


[The  following  letter  was  prepared  for  The  Philanthropiit,  an  anti-slavery  paper,  paMished 
at  Cincinnati,  and  edited  by  James  G.  Bimey,  a  gentleman  highly  respected  for  his 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  made  in  that  city 
to  suppress  the  anti-slavery  party  by  force.  Mr.  Bimey  was  driven  from  Cincinnati,  and 
the  press  at  which  The  Philanthropist  was  printed  was  broken  up.  A  particular 
account  of  this  disgraceful  affair  may  be  found  in  the  "Narrative  of  the  late  Riotous 
Proceedings  against  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  at  Cincinnati,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Bimey  and 
his  associates.  The  following  letter,  besides  appearing  in  The  Philanthropist^  has  been 
published  as  a  pamphlet  for  distribution  at  the  West,  and  the  author  now  submits  it  to  the 
community  here  in  the  same  form,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  and  with  some  new  matter  in 
a  note. — Boston,  December  20,  1836.] 


My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you  personally ;  but  your  history 
and  writingfs  have  given  me  an  interest  in 
you,  which  induces  and  encourages  me  to 
address  you  with  something  of  the  freedom 
of  acquaintance.  I  feel  myself  attracted  to 
the  friends  of  humanity  and  freedom,  how- 
ever distant ;  and  when  such  are  exposed  \sy 
their  principles  to  peril  and  loss,  and  stand 
firm  in  the  evil  day,  I  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing to  them  my  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion. The  first  accounts  which  reached  me 
of  the  violence  which  drove  you  from  Cin- 
c'mnati,  inclined  me  to  write  to  you;  but 
your  "Narrative  of  those  riotous  proceed- 
ings," which  I  have  lately  received  and  read, 
does  not  permit  me  to  remain  longer  silent. 
The  subject  weighs  much  on  my  mind.  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  relation 
to  it,  and  I  cannot  rest  till  I  yield  to  this 
conviction— till  I  obey  what  seems  to  me  the 
voice  of  God.  I  think  it  best,  however,  not 
to  confine  myself  to  the  outrage  at  Cincinnati, 
but  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  spirit  of 
violence  and  persecution  which  has  broken 
out  against  the  Abolitionists  through  the 
whole  country.  This,  1  know,  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  you  than  any  expression  of 
sympathy  with  you  as  an  individual.  You 
look  beyond  yourself  to  the  cause  which  you 
have  adopted,  and  to  the  much-injured  body 
of  men  with  whom  you  are  associated. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the 


Abolitionists  as  Abolitionists.  They  now 
stand  before  the  world  in  another  character, 
and  to  this  I  shall  give  my  present  attention. 
Of  their  merits  and  demerits  as  Abolitionists, 
I  have  formerly  spoken.  In  my  short  work 
on  Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my  fervent 
attachment  to  the  great  end  to  which  they 
are  pledged,  and  at  the  same  time  my  dis- 
approbation, to  a  certain  extent,  of  their 
spirit  and  measures.  I  have  no  disposition 
to  travel  over  this  ground  again.  Had  the 
Abolitionists  been  left  to  pursue  their  object 
with  the  freedom  which  is  guaranteed  to 
them  by  our  civil  institutions ;  had  they 
been  resisted  only  by  those  weapons  of 
reason,  rebuke,  reprobation,  which  the  laws 
allow,  I  should  have  no  inducement  to  speak 
of  them  again  either  in  praise  or  censure. 
But  the  violence  of  their  adversaries  has 
driven  them  to  a  new  position.  Abolitionism 
forms  an  era  in  our  history,  if  we  consider 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  opposed. 
Deliberate,  systematic  efforts  have  beeft  made, 
not  here  or  there,  but  far  and  wide,  to  wrest 
from  its  adherents  that  liberty  of  speech  and 
the  press  which  our  fathers  asserted  unto 
blood,  and  which  our  national  and  state 
governments  are  pledged  to  protect  as  our 
most  sacred  right.  Its  most  conspicuous 
advocates  have  been  hunted  and  stoned,  its 
meetings  scattered,  its  presses  broken  up, 
and  nothing  but  the  patience,  constancy,  and 
intrepidity  of  its  members  has  saved  it  firom 
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extinction.  The  Abolitionists  then  not  only 
appear  in  the  character  of  champions  of  the 
coloured  race.  In  their  persons  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  white  man  and  the  free 
man  have  been  assailed.  They  are  sufferers 
for  the  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  the 
press  ;  and,  in  maintining  this  liberty  amidst 
insult  and  violence,  they  deserve  a  place 
among  its  most  honoured  defenders.  In  this 
character  I  shall  now  speak  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Abolitionists  of  promoting  emancipation,  I 
might  find  much  to  censure  ;  but  when  I 
regard  their  firm,  fearless  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  free  discussion,  of  speech  and  the 

fress,  I  look  on  them  with  unmixed  respect 
see  nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  admire. 
To  them  has  been  committed  the  most 
important  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  of  the  trust  like  men 
and  Christians.  No  violence  has  driven  them 
from  their  post.  Whilst,  in  obedience  to 
conscience,  they  have  refrained  from  oppos- 
ing force  to  force,  they  have  still  persevered, 
amidst  menace  and  insult,  in  bluing  their 
testimony  against  wrong,  in  giving  utterance 
to  their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  have  rendered  to 
freedom  a  more  essential  service  than  any 
body  of  men  among  us.  The  defenders  of 
freedom  are  not  those  who  claim  and  exer- 
cise rights  which  no  one  assails,  or  who  win 
shouts  of  applause  by  well-turned  compli- 
ments to  liberty  in  the  days  of  her  triumph. 
They  are  those  who  stand  up  for  rights  which 
mot^,  conspiracies,  or  single  tyrants  put  in 
jeopardy;  who  contend  for  liberty  in  that 
particular  form  which  is  threatened  at  the 
mon)cnt  by  the  many  or  the  few.  To  the 
Abolitionists  this  honour  belongs.  The  first 
systematic  effort  to  strip  the  citizen  of  free- 
dom of  speech  they  have  met  with  invincible 
resolution.  From  my  heart  I  thank  them. 
I  am  myself  their  debtor.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  should  this  moment  write  in  safety,  had 
they  shrunk  from  the  conflict,  had  they 
shut  their  lips,  imposed  silence  on  their 
presses,  and  hid  themselves  before  their 
ferocious  assailants.  I  know  not  where  these 
outrages  would  have  stopped,  had  they  not 
met  resistance  from  their  first  destined  vic- 
tims. The  newspaper  press,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  uttered  no  genuine  indignant 
rebuke  of  the  wrong-doers,  but  rather  coun- 
tenanced, by  its  gentle  censures,  the  reign  of 
Force.  The  mass  of  the  people  looked 
supinely  on  this  new  tyranny,  imder  which 
a  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens  seemed  to  be 
sinking.  A  tone  of  denunciation  was  begin- 
ning to  proscribe  ail  discussion  of  slavery ; 
and  had  the  spirit  of  violence,  which  selected 
associations  as  its  first  objects,  succeeded  in 
this  preparatory  enterprise,   it   might  have 


been  easily  turned  against  any  and  eveiy 
individual  who  might  presume  to  agitate  the 
unwelcome  subject.  It  is  hard  to  say  to 
what  outrage  the  fettered  press  of  the  country 
might  not  have  been  reconciled.  I  thank  the 
Abolitionists  that,  in  this  evil  day,  they  were 
true  to  the  rights  which  the  miiltitude  were 
ready  to  betray.  Their  purpose  to  suffer,  to 
die,  rather  than  surrender  their  dearest 
liberties,  taught  the  lawless  that  they  had  a 
foe  to  contend  with  whom  it  was  not  sale  to 
press,  whilst,  like  all  manly  appeals,  it  called 
forth  reflection  and  sympathy  in  the  better 
portion  of  the  community.  In  the  name 
of  freedom  and  humanity,  I  thank  them. 
Through  their  courage,  the  violence,  which 
might  have  fiimish^  a  precedent  fatal  to 
freedom,  is  to  become,  I  trust,  a  warning 
to  the  lawless  of  the  folly  as  well  as  crime  of 
attempting  to  crush  opinion  by  Force. 

Of  all  powers,  the  last  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  multitude  of  men  is  that  of  determining 
what  questions  shall  be  discussed.  The 
greatest  truths  are  often  the  most  unpopular 
and  exasperating ;  and  were  they  to  be  denied 
discussion  till  the  ifiany  should  be  ready  to 
accept  them,  they  would  never  establish  them- 
selves in  the  general  mind.  The  pn^fress  of 
society  depends  on  nothing  more  than  on  the 
exposure  of  time-sanctioned  abuses,  which 
cannot  be  touched  without  offending  multi- 
tudes, than  on  the  promulgation  of  principles 
which  are  in  advance  of  public  sentiment 
and  practice,  and  which  are  consequently  at 
war  with  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  imme- 
diate interests  of  large  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Of  consequence,  the  multitude,  if 
once  allowed  to  dictate  or  proscribe  subjects 
of  discussion,  would  strike  society  with  spiri- 
tual blindness  and  death.  The  worid  is  to 
be  carried  forward  by  truth,  which  at  first 
offends,  which  wins  its  way  by  degrees,  which 
the  many  hate  and  would  rejoice  to  cru^ 
The  right  of  free  discussion  is  therefore  to  be 
guarded  by  the  friends  of  mankind  with  pecu- 
liar jealousy.  It  is  at  once  the  most  sacred  and 
most  endangered  of  all  our  rights.  He  who 
would  rob  his  neighbour  of  it,  should  have  a 
mark  set  on  him  as  the  worst  enemy  of  freedfwn. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  history  contains  a 
page  more  disgraceful  to  us  as  freemen  than 
that  which  records  the  violences  against  the 
Abolitionists.  As  a  f>eople,  we  are  charge- 
able with  other  and  worse  misdeeds,  but  noDe 
so  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
the  very  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  of 
which  we  make  our  chief  boast  Who,  let 
me  ask,  are  the  men  whose  offences  are  so 
aggravated,  that  they  must  be  denied  thepKO^ 
tection  of  the  laws,  and  be  given  up  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  multitude?  A»  tlitfy 
profligate  in  principle  and  life,  tcMliaa  of 
impious  or  servile  doctrines,  Uus  WwanSet  of 
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God  and  their  race?  I  speak  not  from  vague 
rumour,  but  from  better  means  of  know- 
ledge, when  I  say,  that  a  body  of  men  and 
women  more  blameless  than  the  Abolitionists, 
in  their  various  relations,  or  more  disposed 
to  adopt  a  rigid  construction  of  the  Christian 
precepts,  cannot  be  found  among  us.  Of 
their  judiciousness  and  wisdom  I  do  not 
speak ;  but  I  believe  they  yield  to  no  party 
in  moral  worth.  Their  great  crime,  and  one 
which  in  this  land  of  libertv  is  to  be  punished 
above  all  crimes,  is  this,  that  they  carry  the 
doctrine  of  human  equality  to  its  full  extent, 
that  they  plead  vehemently  for  the  oppressed, 
that  they  assail  wrong-doing  however  sanc- 
tioned by  opinion  or  intrenched  behind  wealth 
and  power,  that  their  zeal  for  human  rights 
is  without  mec^ure,  that  they  associate  them- 
selves fervently  with  the  Christians  and  phi- 
lanthropists of  other  countries  against  the 
worst  relic  of  bartttirous  times.  Such  is  the 
ofTence  against  which  mobs  are  arrayed,  and 
which  is  counted  so  flagrant,  that  a  summary 
justice,  too  indignant  to  wait  for  the  tardy 
progress  of  tribtmals,  must  take  the  punish- 
ment into  its  own  hands. 

How  strange,  in  a  free  country,  that  the 
men  from  whom  the  liberty  of  speech  is  to 
be  torn  are  those  who  use  it  in  pleading  for 
freedom,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  vin- 
dication of  human  rights  I  What  a  spectacle 
is  presented  to  the  world  by  a  republic,  in 
which  sentence  of  proscription  is  passed  on 
citizens  who  labour  bv  addressing  men's 
consciences  to  enforce  the  truth  that  slavery 
is  the  greatest  of  wrongs  !  Through  the 
civiliKd  world,  the  best  and  greatest  men 
are  bearing  joint  witness  against  slavery. 
Christians  of  all  denominations  and  condi- 
tions, rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant, 
are  bound  in  a  holy  league  against  this  most 
degrading  form  of  oppression.  But,  in  free 
America,  the  language  which  despots  tolerate 
must  not  be  heard.  One  would  think  that 
freemen  might  be  pardoned,  if  the  view  of 
fellow-creatures  stripped  of  all  human  rights 
should  move  them  to  vehemence  of  speech. 
But,  whilst  on  all  other  subjects  the  deeply 
stirred  feelings  may  overflow  in  earnest  re- 
monstrance, on  slavery  the  freemen  must 
speak  in  whispers,  or  pay  the  penalty  of  per- 
secution for  the  natural  utterance  of  strong 
emotion. 

1  am  aware  that  the  outrages  on  the  Abo- 
litionists are  justified  or  palliated  by  various 
considerations;  nor  is  this  surprising;  for 
when  did  violence  ever  want  excuse?  It  is 
said  that  Abolitionism  tends  to  stir  up  insur- 
rection at  the  South,  and  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  Of  all  pretences  for  resorting  to 
lawless  force,  the  most  dangerous  is  the  ten- 
dency of  measures  or  opinions.  Almost  all 
men  see  ruinous  tendencies  in  whatever  op- 


poses their  particular  interests  or  views.  All 
the  political  parties  which  have  convulsed 
our  country  have  seen  tendencies  to  national 
destruction  in  the  principles  of  their  oppo- 
nents. So  infinite  are  the  connections  and 
consequences  of  human  affairs,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  in  which  some  dangerous  ten- 
dency may  not  be  detected.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  arguments  against  any  old  establish- 
ment to  unsettle  all  institutions,  because  all 
hang  together.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the 
laying  bare  of  deep-rooted  abuses  to  throw 
a  community  into  a  storm.  Liberty  tends 
to  licentiousness,  government  to  despotism. 
Exclude  all  enterprises  which  may  have  evil 
results,  and  human  life  will  stagnate.  Wise 
men  are  not  easily  deterred  by  difliculties  and 
perils  from  a  course  of  action  which  promises 
great  good.  Especially  when  justice  and 
humanity  cry  aloud  for  the  removal  of  an 
enormous  social  evil,  it  is  unworthy  of  men 
and  Christians  to  let  the  imagination  run  riot 
among  p>ossibIe  dangers,  instead  of  rousing 
every  energy  of  mind  to  study  how  the  evil 
may  be  taken  away,  and  the  perils  which  ac- 
company beneficisd  changes  may  be  escaped. 
As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Abo- 
litionists, of  stirring  up  insurrection  at  the 
South,  I  have  never  met  the  shadow  of  a 
proof  that  this  nefarioiis  project  was  medi- 
tated by  a  single  member  of  their  body. 
The  accusation  is  repelled  by  their  characters 
and  principles  as  well  as  by  facts ;  nor  can  I 
easily  conceive  of  a  sane  man  giving  it  belief. 
As  to  the  "tendency"  of  their  measures  to 
this  result,  it  is  such  only  as  we  have  seen  to 
belong  to  all  human  aifairs,  and  such  as  may 
easily  be  guarded  against.  The  truth  is, 
that  any  exposition  of  Slavery,  no  matter 
from  whom  it  may  come,  may  chance  to 
favour  revolt.  It  may  chance  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  fanatic,  who  may  think  him- 
self summoned  by  Heaven  to  remove  vio- 
lently this  great  Mrrong ;  or  it  may  happen  to 
reach  the  hut  of  some  intelligent  daring  slave, 
who  may  think  himself  called  to  be  the 
avenger  of  his  race.  All  things  are  possible. 
A  casual,  innocent  remark  in  conversation, 
may  put  wild  projects  into  the  unbalanced  or 
disordered  mind  of  some  hearer.  Must  we, 
then,  live  in  perpetual  silence?  Do  such 
chances  make  it  our  duty  to  shut  our  lips  on 
the  subject  of  an  enormous  ^Tong,  and  never 
to  send  from  the  press  a  reprol^tion  of  the 
evil  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  great  danger  to 
the  slave-holder  comes  from  slavery  itself, 
from  the  silent  innovations  of  time,  from 
political  conflicts  and  convulsions,  and  not 
from  the  writings  of  strangers.  I  readily 
grant  that  the  Abolitionists,  in  consequence 
of  their  number  and  their  systematic  and 
public  efforts,  are  more  likely  to  be  heard  of 
by  the  slave  than  a  solitary  individual  who 
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espouses  his  cause.  But  when  I  consider 
how  steadily  they  have  condemned  the  resort 
to  force  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  ;  when 
I  consider  what  power  the  master  possesses 
of  excluding  incendiary  influences,  if  such 
are  threatened  from  abroad ;  when  I  remem- 
ber that,  during  the  late  unparalleled  excite- 
ment at  the  South,  not  a  symptom  of  revolt 
appeared ;  and  when  to  all  this  I  add  the 
strongly  manifested  purpose  of  the  Free 
States  to  put  forth  their  power,  if  required, 
for  the  sui>pression  of  insurrection,  it  seems 
to  me  that  none  but  the  most  delicate  nerves 
can  be  disturbed  by  the  movements  of  the 
Abolitionists.  Can  any  man,  who  has  a 
sense  of  character,  affect  to  believe  that  the 
tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  a  servile 
war  is  so  palpable  and  resistless  as  to  require 
the  immediate  application  of  force  for  its 
suppression,  as  to  demand  the  substitution 
of  mobs  for  the  action  of  law,  as  to  justify 
the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  right  of  the 
citizen? 

As  to  the  other  charge,  that  the  measures 
of  the  Abolitionists  endanger  our  National 
Union,  and  must  therefore  be  put  down  by 
any  and  every  means,  it  is  weaker  than  the 
former.  Against  whom  has  not  this  charge 
been  hurled  ?  What  party  among  us  has  not 
been  loaded  with  this  reproach  ?  Do  not  we 
at  the  North  almost  unanimously  believe  that 
the  spirit  and  measures  of  Nullification  have 
a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  dissolve 
the  Union?  But  are  we  therefore  autho- 
rized to  silence  the  nuUifier  by  violence? 
Should  a  leader  of  that  party  travel  among 
us,  is  he  to  be  mobbed  ?  Let  me  further  ask, 
how  is  it  that  the  Abolitionists  endanger  the 
Union?  The  only  reply  which  I  have  heard 
is,  that  they  exasperate  the  South.  And  is  it  a 
crime  to  exasperate  men  ?  Who  then  so  cri- 
minal as  the  Founder  and  primitive  teachers 
of  our  faith  ?  Have  we  yet  to  learn  that,  in 
cases  of  exasperation,  the  blame  is  as  apt  to  lie 
with  those  who  take,  as  with  those  who  occa- 
sion, offence?  How  stfange  the  doctrine,  that 
men  are  to  be  proscribe  for  uttering  lan- 
guage which  gives  offence,  are  to  be  out- 
kiw^  for  putting  their  neighbours  into  a 
passion  I  Let  it  also  be  considered  that  the 
Abolitionists  are  not  the  only  people  who 
exasp>erate  the  South.  Can  the  calmest  book 
be  written  on  Slavery  without  producing  the 
same  effect  ?  Can  the  Chief  Justice  of  Mas- 
sachusetts expound  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  that  commonwealth  according  to  their  free 
spirit,  and  of  course  in  opposition  to  Slavery, 
without  awakening  indignation?  Is  not  the 
doctrine,  that  Congress  has  the  right  of 
putting  an  end  to  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  denounced  as  fiercely  as  the  writ- 
ings and  harangues  of  AbolidonisU?  Where 
then  shall  mobs  stop,  if  the  crime  of  exas- 


perating the  South  b  so  heinous  as  to  deserve 
their  vengeance?  If  the  philanthrofHSt  and 
Christian  must  be  silenced  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  lest  they  wound  the  sensitive  cars  cf 
the  South,  ought  (he  judge  and  legislator  to 
be  spared?  Who  does  not  see  that  these 
apologies  for  lawless  force,  if  they  have  any 
validity,  will  bring  every  good  man  under  its 
iron  sway  ? 

In  these  remarks  you  learn  my  abhorrence 
of  the  violence  offered  to  the  Abolitionists^ 
and  my  admiration  of  the  spirit  they  have 
opposed  to  it.    May  they  vindicate  to  the  end 
the  rights  which  in  their  persons  have  been 
outraged  I    Allow  me  now   to  express  mj 
earnest  desire  and  hope  that  the  Abolitionists 
will  maintain  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the 
press,  not  only  by  asserting  it  6nnly,  but  by 
using  it  wisely,  deliberately,  generously,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  severest  moral  prin- 
ciple.    It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  th^will 
exercise  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christians  and 
philanthropists,  with  a  supreme  k>ve  of  truth, 
without  passion  or  bitterness,  and  without 
that  fanaticism  which  cannot  discern  the  true 
proportions  of  things,  which  exaggerates  or 
distorts  whatever  favours  or  confivks  with  its 
end,  which  sees  no  goodness  except  in  its 
own  ranks,  which  shuts  itself  up  in  one  object, 
and  is  blind  to  all  besides.     Liberty  supers 
from  nothing  more  than  from  hcentiousness, 
and  I  fear  that  Abolitionists  are  not  to  be 
absolved  from  this  abuse  of  it.    It  seems  to 
roe  that  they  are  particulariy  opoi  to  one 
reproach.  Their  writings  have  be«i  blemished 
by  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  sweeping  censure, 
and  rash,   injurious  judgment.      I   do  not 
mean  to  bring  this  charge  against  all  their 
publications.    Yburs,  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,   are  an   honourable   exception;    and 
others,  I  know,  deserve  the  same  praise.   But 
Abolitionism,  in  the  main,  has  spoken  in  an 
intolerant  tone,  and  in  this  way  has  repelled 
many  good  minds,  given  great  advantsige  to 
its  opponents,  and  diminished  the  energy  and 
effect  of  its  appeals.     I  should  r^oke  to  see 
it  purified  from  this  stain. 

Abolitionism  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
intolerant  towards  the  slave-holders,  and 
towards  those  in  the  Free  States  who  oppose 
them,  or  who  refuse  to  take  jart  in  tbetr 
measures.  I  say,  first,  towards  the  slam- 
holder.  The  Abolitionist  has  not  spoken,  and 
cannot  speak,  against  slavery  too  strongly. 
No  language  can  exceed  the  enormity  of  tbe 
wrong.  But  the  whole  class  of  siave-boldeis 
often  meets  a  treatment  in  anti-slavery  pufali* 
cations  which  is  felt  to  be  unjust,  a^id  is 
certainly  unwise.  We  always  injure  oar- 
selves  in  placing  our  adversary  on  the  fooling 
of  an  injured  man.  One  groundless  duvsie 
helps  him  to  repel  many  which  aie 
There  is  indeed  a  portion  of    " 
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who  deserve  the  severest  reprobation.  In  every 
such  community  there  are  many  who  hold 
their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  for  gain — for 
mere  gain.  They  perpetuate  this  odious 
sjrstcm  not  reiuctantly,  but  from  choice ;  not 
because  the  public  safety  compels  them,  as 
they  think,  to  act  the  part  of  despots,  but 
because  they  love  despotism,  and  count 
money  their  supreme  good.  Provided  they 
can  be  supported  hi  ease  and  indulgence, 
can  be  pampered  and  enriched,  they  care  not 
for  the  means.  They  care  not  what  wrongs 
or  stripes  are  inflicted,  what  sweat  is  extorted, 
what  powers  of  the  immortal  soul  are  crushed. 
For  such  men  no  rebuke  can  be  too  severe. 
If  any  vehemence  of  language  can  pierce 
their  consciences,  let  It  be  used.  The  man 
who  holds  slaves  for  gain  is,  in  effect,  though 
unconsciously,  the  worst  of  robbers ;  for  he 
selfishly  robs  his  fellow-creatures,  not  only  of 
their  property,  but  of  themselves.  He  is  the 
worst  of  t3rrants,  for,  whilst  absolute  govern- 
ments spoil  men  of  civil,  he  strips  them  of  per- 
sonal rights.  But  I  do  not,  cannot  believe, 
that  the  majority  of  slave-holders  are  of  the 
character  now  described.  I  b<dieve  that  the 
majority,  could  they  be  persuaded  of  the  con- 
sistency of  emancipation  with  the  well-being  of 
the  coloured  race  and  with  social  order,  would 
relinquish  their  hold  on  the  slave,  and  sacri- 
fice their  imagined  property  in  him  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity.  They  shrink 
from  emancipation,  because  it  seems  to  them 
a  precipice.  Having  seen  the  coloured  man 
continually  dependent  on  foreign  guidance 
and  control,  they  think  him  incapable  of  pro- 
viding for  himself.  Having  seen  the  labouring 
class  kept  down  by  force,  they  feel  as  if  the 
removal  of  this  restraint  would  be  a  signal  to 
universal  lawlessness  and  crime.  That  such 
opinions  absolve  from  all  blame  those  who 
perpetuate  slaveiv,  I  do  not  say.  That  they 
are  often  strengtnened  by  the  self-interest  of 
the  master,  I  cannot  doubt ;  for  we  see  men 
everywhere  grasping  and  defending  doctrines 
which  confirm  their  property  and  power.  I 
acknowledge,  too,  that  the  ready,  unhesitating 
acquiescence  of  the  slave-holder  in  such  loose 
notions,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  is 
a  bad  symptom.  In  the  present  age,  when  a 
flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  evils  of 
slavery,  and  when  the  whole  civilized  world 
cries  out  against  it  as  the  greatest  of  wrongs ; 
and  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrine  oif 
human  rights  has  been  expounded  by  the 
profoundest  minds,  and  sealed  with  the  best 
blood,  a  fearful  responsibility  is  assumed  by 
masters,  who,  pronouncing  emancipation 
hopeless,  make  no  serious,  anxious  inquiry 
after  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  and  no 
serious  effort  to  remove  the  supposed  unfitness 
of  the  slave  for  freedom.  Still,  while  there 
to  much  to  be  condemned  in  the  prevalent 


opinions  and  feelings  at  the  South,  we  have 
no  warrant  for  denying  to  all  slave-holders 
moral  and  religious  excellence.  The  whole 
history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  a  culpable 
blindness  in  regard  to  one  class  of  obligations 
may  consist  with  a  sincere  reverence  for 
religious  and  moral  principles,  as  far  as  they 
are  understood.  In  estimating  men's  charac- 
ters, we  must  never  forget  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labour.  Slavery,  upheld, 
as  it  is  at  the  South,  by  the  deepest  prejudices 
of  education,  by  the  sanction  of  laws,  by  the 
prescription  of  ages,  and  by  real  difficulties 
attending  emancipation,  cannot  easily  be 
viewed  in  that  region  as  it  appears  to  more 
distant  and  impartial  observers.  The  hate- 
fulness  of  the  S3rstem  ought  to  be  strongly 
exposed,  and  it  cannot  be  exposed  too 
strongly ;  but  this  hatefulness  must  not  be 
attached  to  all  who  sustain  slavery.  There 
are  pure  and  generous  spirits  at  the  South, 
and  they  are  to  be  honoured  the  more  for 
the  sore  trials  amidst  which  their  virtues  have 
gained  strength.  The  Abolitionists,  in  their 
zeal,  seem  to  have  overlooked  these  truths  in 
a  great  degree,  and  by  their  intolerance 
towards  the  slave-holder  have  awakened 
towards  him  sympathy  rather  than  indigna- 
tion, and  weakened  the  effect  of  their  just  in- 
vectives against  the  system  which  he  upholds. 

I  think,  too,  that  they  are  chargeable  with 
a  like  intolerance  towards  those  in  the  Free 
States  who  oppose  them,  or  who  refuse  to 
participate  in  their  operations.  They  have 
been  apt  to  set  down  opposition  to  themselves 
as  equivalent  to  attachment  to  slavery.  Re- 
garding their  own  dogmas  as  the  only  true 
feith,  and  making  their  own  zeal  the  standard 
of  a  true  interest  in  the  oppressed,  they  have 
been  apt  to  cast  scornful  looks  and  reproaches 
on  those  who  have  spoken  in  doubt  or  dis- 
pleasure of  their  movements.  This  has  made 
them  many  foes.  They  have  been  too  belli- 
gerent to  make  friends.  I  do  not  mean,  in 
these  remarks,  that  the  Abolitionists  have 
had  nothing  to  blame  in  their  opponents. 
Among  these  are  not  a  few  deserving  severe 
reprehension,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  shield 
them  from  it.  But  the  great  mass  who  have 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment have  been  governed  by  pure  motives. 
If  they  have  erred,  they  have  not  erred  wil- 
lingly, or  from  the  influence  of  low  and 
servile  passions.  They  have  consequently 
been  wronged  by  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists,  and 
men  are  not  brought  over  by  wrongs  to  a 
good  cause. 

1  have  said  that  I  have  no  desire  to  shield 
the  unworthy  among  ourselves.  We  have 
those  whose  opposition  to  Abolitionism  has 
been  wicked,  and  merits  reprobation.  Such 
are  to  be  found  in  all  classes;  forming,  indeed, 
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a  minority  in  each,  yet  numerous  enough  to 
deserve  attention  and  to  do  much  harm. 
Such  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the 
highest  class  of  society,  that  is,  among  the 
rich  and  fashionable;  and  the  cause  is  obvious. 
The  rich  and  fashionable  belong  to  the  same 
caste  with  the  slave-holder;  and  men  are'apt  to 
sympathize  with  their  own  caste  more  readily 
than  with  those  beneath  them.  The  slave  is 
too  low,  too  vulgar,  to  awaken  interest  in 
those  who  abhor  vulgarity  more  than  oppres- 
sion and  crime,  and  who  found  all  their  self- 
admiration  on  the  rank  they  occupy  in  the 
social  scale.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  on 
the  rich  or  fashionable,  as  a  class,  this  moral 
degradation;  but  among  them  are  the  wor- 
shippers of  high  degree,  who  would  think  their 
dignity  soiled  bv  touching  the  cause  of  a 
menial,  degraded  race,  and  who  load  its  ad- 
vocates with  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Then,  in  the  commercial  class,  there  are 
unworthy  opposers  of  Abolitionism.  There 
are  those  whose  interests  rouse  them  to  with- 
stand ev«y  movement  which  may  offend  the 
South.  They  have  profitable  connections 
%vith  the  slave-holder,  which  must  not  be  en- 
dangered bv  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  slave.  Gain  is  their  god,  and  they  sacri- 
fice on  this  altar  without  compunction  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
To  such,  the  philanthropy  which  would 
break  every  chain  is  fanaticism,  or  a  pretence. 
Nothing  in  their  own  souls  helps  them  to  com- 
prehend the  fervour  of  men  who  feel  for  the 
wronged,  and  who  hazard  property  and  life 
in  exposing  the  wrong.  Your  '•  Narrative  of 
the  Riotous  Proceedings  at  Cincinnati"  shows 
to  what  a  fearful  extent  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
justice,  and  freedom  may  be  supplanted  by 
the  accursed  lust  of  gain.  This,  however, 
cannot  surprise  us.  Our  present  civilization 
is  characterized  and  tainted  by  a  devouring 
greediness  of  wealth;  and  a  cause  which 
asserts  right  against  wealth,  must  stir  up  bitter 
opposition,  especially  in  cities  where  this 
divinity  is  most  adored.  Every  lar^e  city 
will  furnish  those  who  would  sooner  nvet  the 
chain  on  the  slave  than  lose  a  commission 
or  retrench  an  expenditure.  I  would  on  no 
account  intimate  that  such  men  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  commercial  class.  I  rejoice 
to  know  that  a  more  honourable  spirit  pre- 
vails in  the  community  which  falls  more 
immediately  under  my  notice.  Still,  the 
passion  for  gain  is  everywhere  sapping 
pure  and  generous  feeling,  and  everywhere 
raises  up  bitter  foes  against  any  reform 
which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  a  stream  of 
wealth.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  a  great  social 
revolution  were  necessary  to  break  up  our 
present  mercenary  civilization,  in  order  that 
Christianity,'  now  repelled  by  the  almost 
universal  worldliness.   may  come  into  new 


contact  with  the  soul,  and  mAy  reconstrtict 
society  after  its  own  pure  and  disinterested 
principles. 

In  another  class,  which  contains  many  ex« 
cellent  people,  may  also  be  found  unworthy 
opposers  of  all  anti-slavery  movements,  t 
refer  to  the  Conservative  class,  to  those  who 
are  tremblingly  alive  to  the  spirit  of  innovatioa 
now  abroad  in  the  world,  who  have  little  or 
no  faith  in  human  progress,  who  are  anxioos 
to  secure  what  is  now  gained  rather  than  to 
gain  more,  to  whom  that  watchword  of  the 
times.  Reform,  sounds  like  a  knelL  Among 
these  are  to  be  found  individuals  who.  from 
no  benevolent  interest  in  society,  but  simply 
because  they  have  drawn  high  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  Ufe,  are  unwilling  that  the  most 
enormous  abuses  should  be  touched,  lest  the 
established  order  of  things,  so  {propitious  to 
themselves,  should  be  disturbed.  A  paksying, 
petrifying  order,  keeping  things  as  they  are. 
seems  to  them  the  Id^  of  a  perfect  com- 
munity, and  they  have  no  patience  with  the 
rude  cry  of  reformers  for  the  restoration  of 
human  beings  to  their  long-lost  rights. 

I  will  only  add  the  politicians,  as  another 
class  which  has  furnished  selfish  assailants 
of  AboUtionism.  Among  our  politicians  are 
men  who  regard  public  life  as  a  chan»ed 
circle  into  which  moral  principle  roust  not 
enter,  who  know  no  law  but  expediency,  who 
are  prepared  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  South  for 
southern  votes,  and  who  stand  ready  io  edio 
all  the  vituperations  of  the  slave-holder 
against  the  active  enemies  of  slavery  in  the 
Free  States. 

For  these  various  descriptions  of  sdfi^ 
opponents  of  AboUtionism,  I  make  no  apology. 
Let  them  be  visited  with  just  rebuke.  But 
they,  after  all,  form  but  a  small  part  of  tlat 
great  body  in  the  Free  States  vrho  look  od 
the  present  anti-slavery  movement  with  dis- 
trust and  disapprobation.  The  vast  majcxity 
in  the  Free  States,  who  refuse  communion 
with  you,  are  not  actuated  by  base  oonstdoa- 
tions.  The  fear  of  a  servile  war,  the  fear  of 
political  convulsions,  a  percep^tion  of  the 
difficulties  of  great  social  chsmges,  self-dis- 
trust, a  dread  of  rashness,  these  and  the  like 
motives  have  great  influence  in  deterring 
multitudes  from  giving  their  countenance  to 
what  seem  to  them  violent  movements' for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  That  a  culpable  in- 
sensibility to  the  evils  and  wrongs  of  this 
nefarious  institution  is  too  common  in  the 
class  of  which  I  now  speak,  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny.  Still,  how  vast  a  proportion  of  the 
intelligence,  virtue,  and  piety  of  the  country 
is  to  be  found  in  their  ranks  !  To  speak  of 
them  slightly,  contemptuously,  bitterly,  is  to 
do  great  wrong;  and  such  speaking,  I  lattv 
has  brought  much  reproach  on  AboUtkiaiaii, 

The  motives  which  have  induced  me  to 
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make  this  long  communicatioQ  to  you  will  not,  topics  on  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to 

I  trust,  be  misunderstood.    I  earnestly  desire,  offer  a  few  remarks. — In  expressing  my  con' 

my  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  your  associates  will  viction  of  the  moral  worth  of  the  Abolitionists, 

hold  fast  the  right  of  free  discussion  by  speech  I  wished  to  say  that  they  are  in  danger,  as 

and  the  press,  and  at  the  same  time  that  you  a  body,  of  forfeiting  this  praise.     Let  them 

will  exercise  it  as  Christians,  and  as  friends  of  gather  numbers  and  strength,  and  they  may 

your  race.  That  you,  Sir,  will  not  fail  in  these  be  expected  to  degenerate.    The  danger  is 

duties,  I  rejoice  to  believe.   Accept  ray  humble  greater  now  that  they  have  begun  to  add  the 

tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  for  your  ballot-box,  or  political  action,  to  their  other 

disinterestedness,  for  your  faithfulness  to  your  modes  of  operation.     It  is  one  of  the  evils 

convictions,  imder  the  peculiar  sacrifices  to  attending   associations,    and    an    argument 

which  you  have  been  called.     It  is  my  prayer  against  them,  that,  by  growing  popular,  they 

that,  by  calm,  fearless  perseverance  in  well-  attract  to  themselves  unworthy  menil)ers,  lose 

doing,  you  may  guide  and  incite  many  to  a  their  original  simplicity  of  purpos<\  become 

like  virtue.  aspiring,  and  fall  more  and  more  under  the 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  for  one  livin|f,  control  of  popular  leaders.  Intriguers  will 
as  I  do,  at  a  distance  from  danger,  living  in  never  be  wanting  to  press  them,  if  possible, 
prosperity  and  ease,  to  preach  exposure  and  into  the  service  of  one  or  another  of  the  great 
suffering  to  you  and  your  friends.  I  can  only  parties  which  divide  the  country,  and  by  be- 
say  in  reply,  that  I  lay  down  no  rule  for  others  coming  political  machines  they  only  increase 
which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  binding  on  myself,  the  confusion  of  public  affairs. 
What  I  should  do  in  the  hour  of  peril  may  be  I  have  spoken  m  the  letter  of  "  the  fettered 
uncertain ;  but  what  I  ought  to  do  is  plain,  press "  of  the  country,  a  subject  of  much 
What  I  desire  to  do  is  known  to  the  Searcher  moral  interest.  The  newspaper  press  is  fet- 
of  all  hearts.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  tered  among  us  by  its  dependence  on  sub- 
prosperity  may  not  unnerve  me,  that  no  suf-  scribers,  among  whom  there  are  not  a  few 
fering  mav  shake  my  constancy  in  a  cause  intolerant  enough  to  withdraw  their  patronage 
which  my  heart  approves.  I  sometimes  indeed  if  an  editor  give  publicity  to  articles  which 
fear  for  myself,  when  I  think  of  untried  perse-  contradict  their  cherished  opinions,  or  shock 
cutions.  I  know  not  what  weaknesses  the  their  party  prejudices,  or  seem  to  clash  with 
presence  of  great  danger  may  call  forth.  But,  their  interests.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  few 
m  my  most  deliberate  moments,  I  see  nothing  newspapers  can  be  expected  to  afford  to  an 
worth  hving  for  but  the  divine  virtue  which  unpopular  individual  or  party,  however  philan- 
etidures  and  surrenders  all  things  for  truth,  thropic  or  irreproachable,  an  opportunity  of 
duty,  and  mankind.  I  look  on  reproach,  being  heard  by  the  public.  Editors  engage 
poverty,  persecution,  and  death,  as  light  evils  in  their  vocation,  like  other  men,  for  a  sup- 
compared  with  unfaithfulness  to  pure  and  port;  and  communications  which  will  thin 
generous  principles,  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  their  subscription-lists  will,  of  course,  find 
and  to  the  will  of  God.  With  these  impres-  little  favour  at  their  hands.  Much  reproach 
sions,  I  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  self-  is  sometimes  thrown  on  them  for  their  want 
distrust,  or  by  my  distance  from  danger,  from  of  moral  independence ;  but  the  root  of  the 
summoning  and  cheering  others  to  conflict  evil  lies  in  the  intolerance  of  the  community, 
with  evil.  Christianity,  as  I  regard  it,  is  One  result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the 
designed  throughout  to  fortify  us  for  this  newspaper  press  fails  of  one  of  its  chief  duties, 
warfare.  Its  great  lesson  is  self-sacrifice.  Its  which  is  to  stem  corrupt  opinion,  to  stay  the 
distinguishing  spirit  is  Divine  Philanthi-opy  excesses  of  popular  passions.  It  generally 
'  suffering  on  the  cross.  The  Cross,  the  Cross,  swells,  seldom  arrests,  the  violence  of  the 
this  is  the  badge  and  standard  of  our  religion,  multitude.  The  very  subjects  on  which  the 
I  honour  all  who  bear  it.  I  look  with  scorn  public  mind  may  most  need  to  be  reformed 
on  the  selfish  greatness  of  this  world,  and  are  most  likely  to  be  excluded  from  its 
with  pity  on  the  most  gifted  and  prosperous  columns.  Another  evil  result  is,  the  increase 
in  the  struggle  for  office  and  power;  but  I  of  the  number  and  violence  of  parties.  Con- 
look  with  reverence  on  the  obscurest  man  who  scientious  men,  who  cannot  obtain  a  hearing 
suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to  a  good  but  through  the  common  newspapers,  are  com- 
pcrsecuted  cause.  pelled  to  league  for  the  support  of  papers  of 

With" these  sentiments,  I  subscribe  myself  their  own,  and,  in  speaking  through  these 

your  sincere  friend,  organs,  they  are  tempted  to  an  extravagance 

William  E.  Channing.  and  bitterness  which  they  would  liave  shunned 

Boston,  N<nf,  1,  1836.  had  they  used  other  vehicles.      It  may  be 

■  doubted  whether  Abolitionism  would  have 

Note. — As  the  preceding  letter  was  pre-  taken  the  form  of  organized  and  affiliated 

pared  for  a  newspaper,  I  was  obliged,  by  the  societies  if  the  subject  of  slavery  could  have 

narrowness  of  my  limits,  to  pass  over  some  been  discussed  in  the  common  papers  with 
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the  same  freedom  as  other  topics.  That 
Abolitionism  has  owed  not  a  little  of  its 
asperity  to  its  having  been  proscribed  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  its  having  l)een  denied 
the  common  modes  of  addressing  the  public 
mind,  I  cannot  doubt.  Toleration  seems  to 
be  the  last  virtue  which  individuals  or  com- 
munities learn.  One  would  think  that  expe- 
rience had  sufficiently  taught  men  that  perse- 
cution is  not  the  way  to  put  down  opinions. 
The  selfish  may  indeed  be  disheartened  by 
opposition ;  but  conscientious  men  are 
strengthened  by  it  in  their  convictions.  Per- 
secution drives  and  knits  them  together  ;  and 
when  formed  into  a  party  by  this  bond,  their 
zeal  becomes  more  intense,  their  prejudices 
more  inveterate,  their  opinions  more  extrava- 
gant, their  means  more  violent,  than  if  they 
had  continued  to  be  scattered  through  the 
commimity.  If  Abolitionism  should  con- 
vulse the  country,  as  some  seem  to  fear,  a 
large  share  of  the  blame  will  belong  to  that 
intolerance  which  has  heaped  on  the  most 
respectable  men  every  epithet  of  scorn  and 
vituperation,  and  has  driven  them  to  assume 
a  separate  and  belligerent  attitude  in  the 
community. 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  greater  good 
to  a  city  than  the  establishment  of  a  news- 
paper by  men  of  supenor  ability  and  moral 
independence,  who  should  judge  all  parties 
and  public  measures  by  the  standard  of  the 
Christian  law,  who  should  uncompromisingly 
speak  the  truth  and  adhere  to  the  Right,  who 
should  make  it  their  steady  aim  to  form  a  just 
and  lofty  public  sentiment,  and  who  should  at 
the  same  time  give  to  upright  and  honourable 
men  an  opportunity  of  making  known  their 
opinions  on  matters  of  general  interest,  how- 
ever opposed  to  the  opinions  and  passions  of 
the  day.     In  the  present  stage  of  society, 


when  newspapers  form  the  reading  of  aU 
classes,  and  the  chief  reading  of  multitudes, 
the  importance  of  the  daily  press  cannot  be 
overrated.  It  is  one  of  the  mightiest  instru- 
ments at  work  among  us.  It  may  and  should 
take  rank  among  the  most  effectual  means  of 
social  order  and  improvement  It  is  a  power 
which  should  be  wielded  by  the  best  minds  in 
the  community.  The  office  of  editor  is  one 
of  solenm  responsibility,  and  the  comnnunity 
should  encourage  the  most  gifted  and  virtuous 
men  to  assiune  it.  by  liberally  recompensing 
their  labour,  and  by  according  to  thena  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  without  which 
no  mind  puts  forth  all  its  vigour,  and  whidi 
the  highest  minds  rank  among  their  dearest 
rights  and  blessings. 

In  speaking  of  the  unworthy  exponents  of 
Abolitionism  in  the  preceding  letter,  I  pro- 
posed to  say  something  of  those  imhappy 
men  who,  in  one  part  of  our  country,  have 
proclaimed  Slavery  to  be  a  good,  a  domestic 
blessing,  and  an  essential  support  or  condition 
of  free  institutions.  But  I  felt  that  J  could 
not  easily  speak  on  this  point  in  measured 
terms  ;  and  in  such  cases  I  prefer  silence, 
unless  a  clear  conviction  of  duty  forbids  it. 
Happily,  this  detestable  doctrine  needs  no 
effort  to  expose  it ;  for  it  carries  its  refiitatioo 
in  its  own  absurdity,  and  in  its  repugnance  to 
all  moral  and  religious  feeling,  lite  Southern 
States  would  be  grievously  wronged  by  being 
made  responsible  for  this  insane  estimate  ol 
Slavery.  It  is  confined,  I  trust,  to  a  small 
number,  who  have  been  hardy  enough  to  set 
at  defiance  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  and 
civilized  world,  and  whom  nothing  but  oblivion 
can  screen  from  that  condemning  sentence 
V  which  future  times  will  pass  more  and  moce 
sternly  on  the  advocates  of  oppression,  oatbe 
foes  of  freedom  and  human  rights. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE   HON,  HENRY   CLAY, 
On  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 


My  Dear  Sir, — I  trust  that  you  will  excuse 
the  liberty  which  I  take  in  thus  publicly 
addressing  you.  If  you  could  look  into  my 
heart,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  condemn  me. 
You  would  discover  the  motives  of  this  act 
in  my  respect  for  your  eminent  powers,  and 
in  my  confidence  that  you  are  disposed  to  use 
them  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your 
country.  Were  you  less  distinguished,  or 
less  worthy  of  distinction,  I  should  not  trouble 
you  with  this  letter.  I  write  you  because  I 
am  persuaded  that  your  great  influence,  if 
exerted  in  promoting  just  views  on  the  subject 


of  this  commimication,  would  accomplish  a 
good,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  in  the 
coimtry  is  equal.  I  am  bound,  m  frankness, 
to  add  another  reason  for  addressing  you.  I 
hope  that  yoiu-  name,  prefiLxed  to  this  lettei; 
may  secure  to  it  an  access  to  some,  perhaps 
to  many,  who  would  turn  away  were  its 
thoughts  presented  in  a  more  general  fonn. 
Perhaps  by  this  aid  it  may  scale  the  bariwr 
which  now  excludes  from  the  South  a  certttin 
class  of  the  writings  of  the  North.  I  «d 
sure  your  hospitality  would  welcome  me  t)9 
Kentucky  ;  and  your  well-known  genen»it|; 
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I  believe,  will  consent  that  I  should  use  your 
name,  to  ^n  a  hearing  in  that  and  the 
neighbouring  States. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  enter  on 
the  topic  of  this  letter.  My  tastes  and  habits 
incline  roe  to  very  difierent  objects  of  thought 
and  exertion.  I  had  hoped  that  I  should 
never  again  feel  myself  called  to  take  part  in 
the  agitations  and  exciting  discussions  of  the 
day,  especially  in  those  of  a  political  cha- 
xHcter.  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to 
devote  what  remains  of  life  to  the  studyr  and 
exposition  of  great  principles  and  universal 
truths.  But  the  subject  of  Texas  weighs 
heavily  on  my  mind,  and  I  cannot  shake  it 
off.  To  me,  it  is  more  than  a  political 
question.  It  belongs  eminently  to  morals 
and  religion.  I  have  hoped  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  would  be  called  to  it  by 
some  more  powerful  voice.  I  have  post- 
]K>ned  writing  until  the  national  legislature  is 
about  to  commence  the  important  session  in 
which,  it  is  thought,  this  subject  may  be 
decided.  But  no  one  speaks,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  be  silent.  Should  Texas  be  annexed 
to  our  country,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  forgive 
myself  if.  with  my  deep,  solemn  impressions, 
I  should  do  nothing  to  avert  the  evil.  I  can- 
not easily  believe  that  this  disastrous  measure 
is  to  be  adopted,  especially  at  the  present 
moment.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  under 
existing  circumstances,  would  be  more  than 
rashness  ;  it  would  be  madness.  That  op- 
position to  it  must  exist  at  the  South,  as  well 
as  at  the  North,  I  cannot  doubt.  Still,  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  great  efibrts  will 
be  made  to  acconipUsh  this  object  at  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress,  and  that 
nothing  but  strenuous  resistance  can  prevent 
their  success.  I  must  write,  therefore,  as  if 
the  danger  were  real  and  imminent ;  and  if 
any  should  think  that  I  am  betrayed  into 
undue  earnestness  by  a  false  alarm,  they 
will  remember  that  there  are  circumstances 
in  which  excess  of  vigilance  is  a  virtue. 

In  the  course  of  ti]^  discussion,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  speak  on  one  topic  which  can  hardly 
be  treated  so  as  to  give  no  ofience.  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  it  is  best, 
safest,  as  well  as  roost  right  and  honourable, 
to  sp>eak  freely  and  plainly.  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  caution,  circumlocution,  plau- 
sible softenings  of  language,  and  other  arts, 
which,  in  destroying  confidence,  defeat  their 
own  end.  In  discussions  of  an  irritating 
natiu%,  the  true  way  of  doing  good  is,  to 
purify  oiiTselves  from  all  imworthy  motives, 
to  cherish  disinterested  sentiments  and  unaf- 
fected good-will  towards  those  from  whom 
we  differ,  and  then  to  leave  the  mind  to 
utter  itself  naturally  and  spontaneously.  How 
far  I  have  prepared  myself  for  my  work  by 
this  self-punfication,  it  becomes  not  me  to  say ; 


but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  am  not  conscious 
of  the  slightest  asperity  of  feeling  towards 
any  party  or  any  individual.  I  have  no  pri- 
vate interests  to  serve,  no  private  passions  to 
gratify.  The  strength  of  my  conviction  may 
be  expressed  in  strong,  perhaps  unguarded 
language  ;  but  this  want  of  caution  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  consciousness  that  I  have  no  pur- 
pose or  feeling  which  I  need  conceal. 

I  shall  in  one  respect  depart  from  the  free- 
dom of  a  letter.  I  shall  arrange  my  thoughts 
under  distinct  heads;  and  I  shall  do  this 
because  I  wish  to  put  my  reader  in  full 
possession  of  my  views.  I  wish  to  use  no 
vague  declamation,  to  spread  no  vague  alarm, 
but  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
precise  points  of  objection  to  the  measure  I 
oppose.* 

I.  We  have  a  strong  argument  against 
annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Criminality  of  the  revolt  which  threatens  to 
sever  that  country  from  Mexico.  On  this 
point  our  citizens  need  light.  The  Texan 
insurrection  is  seriously  regarded  by  many 
among  us  as  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  for 
freedom.  The  Texan  revolution  is  thought 
to  resemble  qmx  own.  Oiir  own  is  contami- 
nated by  being  brought  into  such  relation- 
ship, and  we  owt  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves 
a  disclaimer  of  afiinity  with  this  new  republic. 
The  Texan  revolt,  if  regarded  in  its  causes 
and  its  means  of  success,  is  criminal ;  and 
we  ought  in  no  way  to  become  partakers  in 
its  guilt.  You,  I  doubt  not,  are  familiar  with 
its  history ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  some,  into 
whose  hands  this  letter  may  fall,  I  will  give 
the  leading  facts. 

The  first  grant  of  land  in  Texas  to  our 
citizens  was  made  under  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment; and.  in  accepting  it,  the  obligation 
was  expressly  inctured  c^  submission  to  the 

•  It  may  be  ««n  to  state  the  principal  atttborities  on 
which  I  rdy  for  the  sutentenu  in  this  leXtcr.  I  am  most 
indebted,  perhaps,  to  an  article  on  Mexico  and  Texas  In 
the  July  number  «  the  North  Amtruan  Review  for  the 
year  1836.  This  article,  as  I  tinderstooa  at  the  time,  was 
written  by  an  enlightened  and  respected  citizen  of  the 
South.  The  quoutions  in  the  first  head  of  this  letter,  without 
a  marginal  reference,  are  tmken  from  this  tiaa.  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions.  I  have  also  made  use  of  a 
pamphlet  bearinf^  the  title  of  the  "  War  in  Texas."  written 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Ltmdy.  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character, 
and  who  professes  to  have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
subject.  With  Ills  reasonings  and  opinions  I  have  nothing 
to  do :  but  hb  statement  of  facts  has  been  represented  to 
me  as  worthy  of  full  credit.  I  have  also  consuUed  a  "  His* 
tory  of  Texas,  by  David  B.  Kdwards."  I  know  not  that 
this  has  fbmished  me  anything  of  importance.  But.  by  its 
tmdesigned  coincidence,  it  corroborates  the  preceding  arti* 
des.  My  chief  reliance,  however,  is  not  on  books,  but  on 
the  notoriety  of  the  facts  here  given,  which  mav  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  testimony  borne  to  Uiem  by  the  whole  people. 
This  is  a  singularly  tmexceptionable  testimony  in  the  pre* 
sent  case ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  advocates  of 
the  Texan  revolt  have  had  possession,  to  a  great  degree,  of 
the  press  of  the  country,  and  unfavourable  accoimts  could 
not  have  obtained  general  currency  without  a  foundation 
in  truth.    Lfet  me  sdd  that,  by  "the  Nonb."  I  ondcrttand 

.    ....._ ..     -       Slates,  and  by   '  the  South."  all 
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In  tl^  letter  all  the  Free  States,  and  bv  '  the  Soutli 
the  Slave-hoMing  Sutes  except  where  toe  tenns  trap 
restriaed  by  the  connection. 
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civil  and  religions  despotism  which  then 
crushed  the  country.  It  was  understood  that 
the  settlers  were  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  to  conform  in  all  other  respects  to  the 
institutions  of  Mexico.  Under  the  revolu- 
tionary governments,  which  succeeded  the 
fall  of  the  Spanish  power,  the  original  grant 
was  confirmed,  and  new  ones  made,  on  con- 
dition of  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  terms  were  very  liberal,  except  that 
adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion  was  re- 
quired as  the  condition  of  setdement.  These 
facts  will  help  us  to  understand  the  reason- 
ableness of  some  of  the  complaints  under 
which  the  colonists  seek  to  shelter  their 
revolt. 

Mexico,  on  declaring  her  independence  on 
the  mother  country,  established  a  republican 
government,  and  was  unfortunately  betrayed 
by  her  admiration  of  this  country  into  the 
adoption  of  a  Federal  system,  for  which  no 
foundation  had  been  laid  in  her  previous 
history.  From  this  cause,  added  to  her 
inexperience  in  self-government,  and  to  the 
want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass  of 
her  population,  her  institutions  have  yielded 
very  imperfectly  the  fruits  of  freedom.  The 
country  has  been  rent  by  factions,  the  capital 
convulsed  by  revolutions,  and  the  chief  office 
of  the  state  been  secured  by  the  military  to 
popular  chieftains.  The  emigrants  from  this 
country  to  Texas  went  with  open  eyes,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs,  into  this  region  of  misrule  and 
agitation.  Happily,  their  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government  prevented  their  being 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  civil  contests, 
which  threatened  at  times  the  destruction  of 
the  metropolis.  Whilst  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  pillaged  or  laid  under  martial  law, 
Texas  found  security  in  her  remoteness ; 
and,  had  her  colonists  proved  loyal  citizens, 
this  security  might  have  been  undisturbed. 

Complaints  of  one  another  soon  sprang  up 
between  the  General  Government  and  Texas. 
Mexico  complained  of  the  gross  infraction  of 
her  laws,  and  Texas  of  the  violence  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  enforce 
them.  That  both  parties  had  ground  of 
reproach,  we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
strike  the  balance  between  them,  or  to  say 
where  the  chief  blame  lies.  The  presump- 
tion is  ^strong,  that  the  fault  began  with  the 
colonists.  We  of  this  country,  receiving  our 
accounts  of  the  controversy  from  Texans,  are 
in  danger  of  being  warped  in  our  judgments. 
But  we  liave  for  our  guidance  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  helps  us  to  construe 
the  testimony  of  interested  witnesses,  and 
which,  in  the  present  case,  cannot  easily 
deceive  us.  If  we  consider  the  distance  of 
Texas  from  the  scat  of  government,  her 
scattered  population,  her  vicinity  to  a  slave 


country,  the  general  character  of  the  first 
settlers  in  a  wilderness,  and  the  difficulty  of 
subjecting  them  to  regular  tribunals  *,  can  ¥re 
doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  Mexico  had  cause 
for  the  complaints,  which  she  urged,  of  the 
gross  infractions  and  evasions  of  her  lavs 
in  Texas,  especially  of  the  laws  relating  to 
revenue,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  Mexico,  can  we  doubt  that  the 
military  force  sent  by  her  to  Texas,  and 
needed  there  to  enforce  the  laws,  abuasd  its 
power  more  or  less?  That  lawless  men 
should  be  put  down  by  lawless  means,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  swept  by  the  spirit  of  revo- 
lution, is  an  effect  too  common  and  natural  to 
excite  wonder.  The  wonder  is,  that  Texas 
escaped  with  so  little  injury.  Whether  she 
would  have  suffered  at  all,  had  she  submitted 
in  good  fauth  to  the  laws  which  she  had  {iJedged 
herself  to  obey,  may  be  fairly  questioned.  I 
ask  you,  Sir,  whether  it  is  not  your  dehberate 
conviction,  that  Mexico,  from  the  beginning- 
of  her  connection  with  the  colonists,  has  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  But  allow- 
ing that  the  violent  means  used  by  Mexico 
for  enforcing  her  authority  were  less  provoked 
than  we  beUeve  them  to  have  been,  did  not 
the  Texans  enter  the  country  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  condition?  Did  they  not 
become  citizens  of  a  state  just  escaped  from 
a  grinding  despotism,  just  entered  into  the 
school  of  freedom,  which  had  beoi  inured 
for  ages  to  abuses  of  military  power,  and 
whose  short  republican  history  had  been 
made  up  of  civil  agitation?  In  swearing 
allegiance  to  such  a  state,  did  they  not  con- 
sent to  take  their  chance  of  the  evils  through 
which  it  miut  have  been  expected  to  pass  in 
its  way  to  firm  and  free  institutions?  Was 
there,  or  could  there  be  in  so  unsettled  a 
society,  that  deliberate,  settled,  inflexible 
purpose  of  spoiling  the  colonists  of  their 
rights,  which  alone  absolves  a  violation  of 
allegiance  from  the  guilt  of  treason? 

Some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Texans 
justify  their  conflict  for  independence  aie  so 
glaringly  deficient  in  truth  and  reason,  that 
it  is  hard  to  avoid  suspicion  of  every  defience 
set  up  for  their  revolt.  They  complain  of 
being  denied  the  right  of  worshipping  God 
nccordiug  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences ; 
and  this  they  do,  though  they  entered  the 
country  and  swore  allegiance  to  its  govern^ 
ment,  with  full  knowledge  that  the  ^iholic 
religion  was  the  religk>n  of  the  state,  and 
alone  tolerated  by  the  constitution.  What 
increases  the  hollowness  and  criminality  of 
the  ptretence  is,  that  notwithstanding  t}ie 
provision  of  the  constitution,  Protestant  sects 
had  held  their  meetings  tmdisturbed  in  Texas^ 
and  no  persecution  had  ever  taken  plaoe^it. 
account  of  difference  of  creed. 
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Aliother  |;nevance  by  which  they  justify 
their  revolt  is,  that  the  trial  by  jury  had  been 
withheld;  and  this  complaint  they  have  the 
courage  to  make,  although  they  were  fully 
aware,  before  becoming  the  adopted  citizens 
of  the  country,  that  this  mode  of  trial  was 
utterly  imknown  to  its  jurisprudence,  and 
though,  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  the  following  article 
had  been  introduced: — "One  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  for  the  attention  of  Congress 
[State  Legislature]  shall  be  to  establish  in 
criminal  cases  the  trial  by  jury,  extending  it 
gradually,  and  even  adopting  it  in  civil  cases, 
m  proportion  as  the  advantages  of  this  precious 
institution  may  be  practically  developed." 

One  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  the  eyes 
of  Texas  was  the  change  of  the  Mexican 
government  from  a  Federal  to  a  Central  or 
Consolidated  form.  But  this  change,  how- 
ever violently  brought  about,  was  ratified  by 
the  National  Congress  according  to  the  rules 
prescril>ed  by  the  constitution,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Mexican  people.  The  decree  of 
Congress,  introducing  this  "reform"  of  the 
national  institutions,  declares  the  system  of 
government  "republican,  popular,  and  repre- 
sentative," and  provides  all  the  organs  by 
which  such  a  government  is  characterized. 
What  also  deserves  our  consideration,  in  esti- 
mating this  measure,  is,  that  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Mexico  has  proved  the  necessity  of 
substituting  a  Central  for  a  Federal  govern- 
ment. Liberty  and  order  can  be  reconciled 
and  preserved  to  that  country  by  no  process 
but  by  the  introduction  of  more  simple  and 
efficient  institutions.  And  yet  the  Texans,  a 
handful  of  strangers,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  because  the  government  was  changed 
by  a  nation  of  nine  millions  vrithout  their 
consent. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Texans  as  a  handful 
of  people.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection they  were  about  twenty  thousand,  in- 
cluding women  and  children.  They  were,  of 
course,  whoUy  unable  to  achieve  or  maintain 
national  independence ;  so  that  one  condition 
which  is  required  to  authorize  revolution, 
namely,  the  ability  to  sustain  a  government, 
to  pmorm  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  they 
could  not  pretend  to  fulfil.  Twenty  thousand 
men.  women,  and  children,  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  war,  and  proposing  to  dismember  a 
mighty  empire  1  It  is  very  possible  that 
there  are  suburbs  of  London  containing  an 
equal  number  of  discontented  people,  who 
suffer  under  and  have  reason  to  complain  of 
municipal  or  national  injustice.  And  may 
these  fly  to  arms,  set  up  for  a  nation,  and 
strive  to  break  the  unity  of  the  British  do- 
minions? It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  Texans  were  not  only  a  drop  of  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  Mexican  population,  bttt 


that  they  were  a  decided  minority  in  the  par- 
ticular State  to  which  they  belonged;  so  that 
their  revolt  may  be  compared  to  the  rising  of 
a  county  in  Massachusetts  or  Virginia  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  separate  sovereignty, 
on  the  groimd  of  some  real  or  imagined  vio- 
lation of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  or 
the  State  government.  Still  more,  this  little 
knot  of  Texans  were  far  from  bemg  unani- 
mous as  to  the  revolt.  The  older  and 
wealthier  inhabitants  favoured  peace.  "  There 
were  great  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
colonists,  and  even  violent  party  dissensions. 
Many,  who  were  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  were  opposed  to  all  these 
hostile  movements.  The  first  public  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  adopted,  not  by 
persons  assuming  to  act  in  a  representative 
capacity,  but  by  about  ninety  individuals^ 
all,  except  two,  Americans,  if  we  may  judge 
by  their  names,  acting  for  themselves,  and 
recommending  a  similar  course  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens. That  declaration  furnishes 
proofs  of  the  dissensions  and  jealousies  of 
which  we  have  spoken. — It  proves  another 
fact,  that  the  ancient  population  of  the  pro- 
vince was  favourable  to  the  new  views  of  the 
government  of  Mexico."  In  some  letters 
written  by  Colonel  S.  T.  Austin,  the  founder 
of  the  colony,  in  the  year  1834,  whilst  im- 
prisoned in  Mexico  on  the  charge  of  en- 
couraging revolutionary  movements  in  Texas, 
we  have  some  remarkable  passages,  shovring 
the  aversion  of  the  sounder  part  of  the  popu- 
lation to  violent  meastu-es.  "I  wish  my 
friends  and  all  Texas  to  adopt  and  firmly 
adhere  to  the  motto  and  rule  I  have  stated 
in  this  letter.  The  rule  is,  to  discountenance, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  and  efficient  manner, 
all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
or  writing  hi  violent  or  disrespectful  terms  of 
the  Mexican  people  or  authorities. — I  have 
been  led  into  so  much  difficulty,  and  Texas 
has  been  so  much  jeopardized  in  its  true  and 
permanent  interests,  by  inflammatory  men, 
political  fanatics,  political  adventurers,  would- 
be-great  men,  vain  talkers,  -and  visionary 
fools,  that  I  begin  to  lose  all  confidence  ex- 
cept for  those  who  seek  their  living  between 
the  plough-handles ;  and,  alas  for  them  I 
they  are  too  often  sacrificed  before  they  know 
it— Tolerate  no  more  violent  measures,  and 
you  will  prosper,  and  obtain  from  the  govern- 
ment ^1  that  reasonable  men  ought  to  ask 
for."*  It  is  very  plain  that,  of  this  diminu- 
tive colony,  the  more  reasonable  men,  had 
they  not  been  overborne  by  the  more  violent, 
would  have  averted  the  civil  war.  Such  was 
the  number  which  set  up  for  a  nation ! 

I  have  no  disposition  to  den^  that  Texas 
had  grievances  to  justify  complamt.   In  proof 

•  ••  Histoiy  of  Texas,**  p.  «o,  Aostl&'s  CotreapoBdenee, 
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of  this  1  need  no  doouments.  That  she  was 
not  always  wisely  governed,  that  her  rights 
were  not  always  respected,  who  can  doubt? 
What  else  could  be  expected?  Mexico  is 
not  wise.  Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science 
of  human  rights.  Her  civilization  is  very 
imperfect,  as  we  and  the  Texans  have  always 
known  ;  and  a  good  government  is  one  of 
the  slowest  fruits  of  ciialiaation*  In  ^uth.  a 
good  government  exists  nowhere.  The  errors 
and  vices  of  rulers  entail  evils  on  every  state. 
Especially  in  an  extensive  community,  some 
districts  wiU  always  suffer  from  unwise, 
partial,  unjust  legislation.  If  eveiy  town  or 
county  may  start  up  into  a  sovereign  state, 
whenever  it  is  wronged,  society  will  be  given 
vp  to  perpetual  convulsion,  and  history  be 
«De  bloody  record  of  revolt.  The  right  of 
insurrection  is  to  be  exercised  most  rarely, 
fearfriUy,  reluctantly,  and  only  in  cases  of 
fixed,  pronounced,  persevering  oppression, 
liom  wnich  no  relief  can  be  found  but  in 
force.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  any  and 
•very  people  to  draw  up  a  list  of  wrongs ; 
nothing  more  ruinous  than  to  rebel  because 
every  claim  is  not  treated  with  respect.  The 
United  Stales  did  not  throw  off  the  British 
yoke  because  every  human  right  which 
CQidd  be  detnonatrated  by  moral  science  was 
not  gcanted  them,  but  because  they  were 
denied  the  rights  which  their  fathers  had 
vnjc^fed,  and  which  had  been  secured  to  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  They  began  with  plead- 
ing precedent  They  took  their  fijst  stand 
on  ttne  British  constitution.  They  claimed 
the  rights  of  £ngliahmen.  They  set  up  the 
case  of  peculiar  oppression:  and  did  not 
•ppeal  to  arms  until  they  had  sought  redress 
jnr  years,  by  patient  and  respectful  remon- 
•tcance;  until  they  had  ejibausted  every 
means  of  conciliation  which  wisdom  could 
devise  or  a  juaC  self-respect  would  allow. 
Such  was  the  code  of  national  morality  to 
wfaidi  our  fathecs  bowed;  and  in  so  doing 
H^y  acknowledged  the  sacredness  of  aUegi- 
anoe,  and  manifested  their  deep  conviction  of 
the  fearful  lesponsibility  of  subverting  a 
goveinment  and  of  rupturing  national  ties. 
A  province,  in  estimating  its  grievances, 
■bould  have  respect  to  the  general  condition 
sf  the  countiy  to  which  it  belong.  A  colony, 
emigrating  from  a  highly  civilued  country, 
has  no  right  to  expect  m  a  less  favoured  state 
tbe  privilraes  it  has  left  behind.  TheTexans 
must  have  been  insane  if,  on  entering  Mexico, 
ttMy  looked  for  an  administration  as  fianltless 
as  that  under  which  they  had  lived.  They 
might  with  equal  reason  have  planted  them- 
selves in  Russia,  and  then  have  imfurlsd  the 
Imnner  of  hidependeoce  near  the  throne  of 
the  Cmr,  because  denied  the  ijnmunities  of 
their  native  land. 
Kttving  jUhu  ooniidered  the  grierEanoea  of 


the  Tezans,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
real  and  great  causes  of  the  revolt.  These 
are  matters  of  notoriety,  so  as  to  need  no 
minute  exposition.  The  first  great  cause  was 
the  unbounded,  imprincipled  spirit  of  land 
speculation  which  so  tempting  a  prize  as 
Texas  easily  kindled  in  multitudes  in  the 
United  States,  where  this  mode  of  gambllog 
is  too  common  a  vice.  Large  grants  of  land 
in  Texas  were  originally  made  to  individuals, 
chiefly  citizens  of  our  country,  who,  in  many 
cases,  transferred  their  claims  to  joint-stock 
companies  in  some  of  our  cities.  A  quota- 
tion will  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  grants, 
and  the  frauds  and  speculations  to  whidi 
they  gave  birth.  "The  nominal  grantee  is 
called  the  empresario.  He  is  considered,  I7 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  merely  as  a  trustee 
0^  the  government,  having  no  title  himseilf 
to  the  land  within  the  limits  of  his  future 
colony,  except  upon  condition  of  settlii^ 
a  number  of  families  [within  a  given  tiraej 
The  settlers  themselves  receive  a  title  for 
each  family  for  a  league  square,  upon  the 
express  condition  of  settlement  and  cul- 
tivation, and  the  payment  of  certain  very 
moderate  charges  within  a  hmited  period. 
It  is  believed  that  these  conditions  were,  by 
the  colonization  laws  oi  Mexico,  the  basis 
of  all  the  land-titles  in  Texas,  together  with 
the  further  condition,  that  all  right  and  title 
should  be  forfeited  if  the  grantee  [or  new 
settler]  should  abandon  the  country,  or  sell 
his  land  before  having  cultivated  it  An 
inspection  of  the  various  maps  of  Texas 
wiU  show  how  numerous  have  been  these 
privileges  conceded  to  various  tmpraari^x. 
The  face  of  the  province,  from  Nueces  to 
Red  River,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  moun- 
tains, is  nearly  covered  by  them.  It  became 
at  last  a  matter  of  greedy  speculation  ;  and 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  of  the  «98- 
firesariost  forgetting  the  contingent  character 
of  their  own  rights  to  the  soil,  aiui  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  theii;  future  colonists  wete 
to  receive  allotments  of  land,  proceeded  at 
once  to  make  out  scrip,  which  has  been 
sold  in  the  United  States  to  an  incalculabfe 
amount.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  in- 
formed, on  the  best  authority,  tbat  the 
manufacture  of  land-titles,  havii^  no  roun- 
dation  whatever,  has  been  carried  on  as 
a  regular  business.  That  frauds  of  dmse 
different  kinds  have  been  practised  on  tile 
QUiMdity  and  credulity  of  the  people  ci  tbe 
United  States,  is  beyond  doubt  Had  tftie 
close  of  the  present  campaign  been  what 
its  opening  seemed  to  portend,  and  tile 
colonies  been  broken  up,  it  would  be  »> 
possible  to  calculate  the  losses  whi<^  wqjSd 
be  sustained  by  those  who  have  never  SMn 
the  land  which  they  have  bought.  Icfe 
Bol  hacarding  too  much  to  say,  ^uit  mflHom 
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htLve  been  expended  in  the  Southern  and 
South-western  States." 

Texas,  indeed,  has  l)een  regarded  as  a  prey 
for  land  speculators  within  its  own  boiders 
and  in  the  United  States.  To  show  the  scale 
on  whidi  this  kind  of  phinder  has  been 
carried  on.  it  may  be  stated  that  the  legis- 
lature of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  in  open  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Mtsxico,  were  induced 
"by  a  company  of  land  speculators,  never 
distinctly  known,  to  grant  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the 
extent  of  four  hundred  square  leagues  of 
the  public  land.*  This  transaction  was  dis- 
avowed, and  the  grant  annulled,  by  the  Mex- 
ican government,  and  led  to  Uie  dispersion 
of  the  legislature  and  the  imprisonment  of 
the  governor,  Viesca.  And  yet  this  unau- 
thorized and,  perhaps,  corrupt  grant  of 
public  lands  formed  the  basis  of  new  specu- 
ktion  and  frauds.  A  new  scrip  was  formed  ; 
send,  according  to  the  best  information  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  four  hundred 
teagues  became,  in  the  hands  of  speculators, 
as  many  thousands.  The  extent  of  these 
frauds  is  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  for  such  is 
the  blindness  of  cupidity,  that  anything  which 
looks  fair  on  paper  passes  without  scrutiny 
for  a  land-title  in  Texas."  The  indignation 
excited  in  the  Mexican  government  by  this 
enormous  grant,  and  the  attempt  to  seize  the 
legislators  who  perpetrated  it,  were  among 
the  immediate  excitements  to  the  revolt.  In 
consequence  of  these  lawless  proceedings, 
great  numbers  in  this  country  and  Texas 
have  nominal  titles  to  land,  which  can  only 
be  substantiated  by  setting  aside  the  authority 
of  the  General  Congress  of  Mexico,  and  are, 
of  consequence,  directly  and  strongly  inte- 
rested in  severing  this  province  from  the  Mex- 
ican confederacy.  Texan  independence  can 
alone  legalize  the  mighty  frauds  of  the  land 
speculator.  Texas  must  be  wrested  from  the 
country  to  which  she  owes  allegiance,  that 
her  soil  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  cheating 
and  cheated  foreigners.  We  have  here  one 
explanation  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Texan 
cause  was  embraced  in  the  United  States. 
From  this  country  the  great  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  Texan  revolution ;  and  a  prin- 
cipal motive  has  been,  the  unappeasable 
hunger  for  Texan^  land.  An  interest  in  that 
soil,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  has  been  spread 
over  our  country.  Thus  "the  generous  zeal 
for  freedom,"  which  has  stirred  and  armed  so 
many  of  our  citizens  to  fight  for  Texas,  turns 
out  to  be  a  passion  for  unrighteous  spoil. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  the  revolt ; 
■od  this  was,  the  resolution  to  throw  Texas 
open  to  slave-holders  and  slaves.  Mexico, 
at  the  moment  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish 
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yoke,  gave  a  noble  testimony  of  her  loyalty  to 
free  principles,  by  decreeing  *'  that  no  person 
thereafter  should  be  bom  a  slave  or  intro- 
duced as  such  into  the  Mexican  States ;  that 
all  slaves  then  held  should  receive  stipulated 
wages,  and  be  subject  to  no  punishment  but 
on  trial  and  judgment  by  the  magistrate." 
The  subsequent  acts  of  the  government 
carried  out  fully  these  constitutional  provi- 
sions. It  is  matter  of  deep  grief  and  humili- 
ation, that  the  emigrants  from  this  cotmtry, 
whilst  boasting  of  superior  civilization,  re- 
fused to  second  this  honourable  policy,  in- 
tended to  set  limits  to  one  of  the  greatest 
social  evils.  Slaves  were  brought  into  Texas 
vrith  their  masters  from  the  neighbouring 
States  of  this  country.  One  mode  of  evaf 
ing  the  laws  was,  to  introduce  slaves  under 
formal  indentures  for  long  periods,  in  some 
cases  it  is  said  for  ninety-nine  years.  By  a 
decree  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Cocdiuila 
and  Texas,  all  indentures  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  years  were  annulled,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  freedom  of  children  bom 
during  this  apprenticeship.  This  settled,  in- 
vincible purpose  of  Mexico  to  exclude  slavery 
from  her  hmits,  created  as  strong  a  purpose 
to  annihilate  her  authority  in  Texas.  By  this 
prohibition,  Texas  was  virtually  shut  against 
emigration  from  the  Southern  and  Western 
portions  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  eyes  of  the  South  and  West  had  for 
some  time  been  turned  to  this  province,  as  a 
new  market  for  slaves,  as  a  new  field  for  slave 
labour,  and  as  a  vast  accession  of  political 
power  to  the  Slave-holding  States.  That 
such  views  were  prevalent,  we  know ;  for, 
nefarious  as  they  are,  they  found  their  way 
into  the  public  prints.  The  project  of  dismem- 
bering a  neighbouring  republic,  that  slave- 
holders and  slaves  might  overspread  a  region 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  free  popula- 
tion, was  discussed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  obvious  right  and  un- 
questionable humanity.  A  powerful  interest 
was  thus  created  for  severing  from  Mexico  her 
distant  province.  We  have  here  a  powerful 
incitement  to  the  Texan  revolt,  and  another 
explanation  of  the  eagerness  with  which  men 
and  money  were  thrown  from  the  United 
States  into  that  region  to  cany  on  the  war 
of  revolution. 

I  proceed  to  another  circumstance  which 
helped  to  determine,  or  at  least  to  hasten,  the 
insurrection ;  and  that  was  the  disappointment 
of  the  Texans  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  for 
themselves  an  organization  as  a  separate  State. 
Texas  and  Coahuila  had  hitherto  formed  a 
single  State.  But  the  colonists,  being  a 
minority  in  the  joint  legislature,  found  them- 
selves thwarted  in  their  plans.  Impatient 
ctf  this  'restraint,  and  probably  suffering  at 
times  from  a  itnioa  which  gave  the  superi- 
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only  to  others,  they  prepared  for  themselves 
a  constitution,  by  which  they  were  to  be 
erected  into  a  separate  State,  neglecting  in 
their  haste  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Mexi- 
can law.  This  instrument  they  forwarded  to 
the  capital  for  the  sanction  of  the  General 
Congress,  by  whom  it  was  immediately  re- 
ject^. Its  informality  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  finding  no  better  reception;  but  the 
omission  of  all  provision  to  secure  the  coun- 
try against  slavery  was  a  more  serious  ob- 
stacle to  its  ratification.  The  irritation  of  the 
Texans  was  great.  Once  invested  with  the 
powers  of  a  State,  they  would  not  have  found 
It  difficult,  in  their  remoteness  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  nation, 
to  manage  their  affairs  in  their  own  way.  A 
virtual  independence  might  have  been  secured, 
and  the  laws  of  Mexico  evaded  with  impunity. 
Their  exasperation  was  increased  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  agent  who  had  carried  the 
instrument  to  Mexico,  and  who  had  advised 
them,  in  an  intercepted  letter,  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands,  or  to  organize  a  State 
Government  without  authority  from  the 
National  Congress.  Thus  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  a  separate  State,  and  threatened  with 
new  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government  to  enforce  the  laws,  they  felt 
that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived ;  and, 
looking  abroad  for  help,  resolved  to  take  the 
chances  of  a  conflict  with  the  crippled  power 
of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitements  to  the  re- 
volt. Undoubtedly,  the  Texans  were  insti- 
gated by  the  idea  of  wrongs,  as  well  as  by 
mercenary  hopes.  But  had  they  vielded  true 
obedience  to  the  country  of  which  they  had, 
with  their  own  free  will,  become  a  part  ,*  had 
they  submitted  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
revenue,  to  the  sale  of  lands,  and  to  slavery  ; 
the  wrongs  of  which  they  complained  might 
never  have  been  experienced,  or  might  never 
have  been  construed  into  a  plea  for  insurrec- 
tion. The  great  motives  to  revolt  on  which 
I  have  insisted  are  so  notorious,  that  it  is 
wonderful  that  any  among  us  could  be  cheated 
into  sympathy  with  the  Texan  cause,  as  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Slavery  and  fraud  lav  at 
its  very  foundation.  It  is  notorious  that  land 
speculators,  slave-holders,  and  selfish  adven- 
turers were  among  the  foremost  to  proclaim 
and  engage  in  the  crusade  for  "  Texan 
liberties."  From  the  hands  of  these  we  are 
invited  to  receive  a  province,  torn  from  a 
country  to  which  we  have  given  pledges  of 
amity  and  peace. — In  these  remarks,  I  do 
not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  that  every  in- 
vader of  Texas  was  carried  thither  by  selfish 
motives.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  were  impelled 
by  a  generous  interest  in  what  bore  the  name 
of  liberty ;  and  more  by  that  natural  sym- 
pathy which  incites  a  man  to  take  part  with 


his  countrymen  against  a  stranger,  withodt 
stopping  to  ask  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong.  But  the  motives  which  rallied  the 
great  efficient  majority  round  the  standard  of 
Texas  were  such  as  have  been  exposed,  and 
should  awaken  any  sendment  but  respect. 

Having  considered  the  motives  of  the  revo- 
lution, I  proceed  to  inquire.  How  was  it 
accomplished  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  show  more  fully  the  criminality  of  the 
enterprise.  The  Texans,  we  have  seen,  were 
a  few  thousands,  as  unfit  for  sovereignty  as 
one  of  our  towns  ;  and,  if  left  to  themselTes, 
must  have  utterly  despaired  of  achieving  m- 
dependence.  They  looked  abroad;  and  to 
whom  did  they  look  ?  To  any  foreign  state? 
To  the  government  under  which  they  had 
formerly  lived?  No;  their  whole  reliance 
was  placed  on  selfish  individuals  in  a  neigh- 
bouring republic  at  peace  with  Mexico. 
They  looked  wholly  to  private  individuals,  to 
citizens  of  this  country,  to  such  among^  us  as, 
defying  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  hungry  for 
sudden  gain,  should  be  lured  by  the  scent  of 
this  mighty  prey,  and  should  be  ready  to  stain 
their  hands  with  blood  for  spoil.  They  held 
out  a  country  as  a  prize  to  the  reckless,  law- 
less, daring,  avaricious,  and  trusted  to  the 
excitements  of  intoxicated  imagination  and 
insatiable  cupidity  to  supply  them  with  part- 
ners in  their  scheme  of  violence. 

By  whom  has  Texas  been  conquered  ?  By 
the  colonists  ?  By  the  hands  which  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  ?  By  foreign  ^governments 
espousing  their  cause?  No;  it  has  been 
conquered  by  your  and  my  countrymen,  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  il 
our  laws  and  of  the  laws  of  naticms.  We. 
we  have  filled  the  ranks  which  have  wrested 
Texas  from  Mexico.  In  the  army  of  eight 
hundred  men  who  won  the  victory  which 
scattered  the  Mexican  force,  and  made  its 
chief  a  prisoner,  •'  not  more  than  fifty  were 
citizens  of  Texas  having  grievances  erf"  their 
own  to  seek  relief  from  on  that  field."  The 
Texans  in  this  warfare  are  little  more  than  a 
name,  a  cover,  under  which  selfish  adren- 
turers  from  another  country  have  prosecuted 
their  work  of  plunder. 

Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have  a 
touch  of  the  sublime;  and  to  this  dignity  tbe 
seizure  of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  entitled. 
Modem  times  furnish  no  example  of  imfi- 
vidual  rapine  on  so  grand  a  scale.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  robbery  of  a  r^lin. 
The  pirate  seizes  a  ship.  The  colonists  and 
their  coadjutors  can  satisfy  themselves  wiCk 
nothing  short  of  an  empire.  They  have  kit 
their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  behind  tfaec^ 
Those  barbarians  conformed  to  the  '"q^^ff 
of  their  age,  to  the  rude  code  of  natiwm 
time  of  thickest  heathen  darkness.  TlM 
invaded  England  imder  thdr  sovereigm^  ana 
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with  the  sanction  of  the  gloomy  religion  of 
the  North.  But  it  is  in  a  civilized  age,  and 
amidst  refinements  of  manners  ;  it  is  amidst 
the  lights  of  science  and  the  teachings  of 
Christianity^  amidst  expositions  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  enforcements  of  the  law  of  uni- 
versal love,  amidst  institutions  of  religion, 
learning,  and  hiunanity,  that  the  robbery  of 
Texas  has  found  its  instruments.  It  is  from 
a  free,  well-ordered,  enlightened  Christian 
country,  that  hordes  have  gone  forth,  in  open 
day,  to  perpetrate  this  mighty  wrong. 

Let  me  now  ask,  are  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  receive  from  these  hands  the  gift  of 
Texas?  In  annexing  it  to  this  country,  shall 
we  not  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  fruits  of  a 
rapine  which  we  ought  to  have  suppressed  ? 
We  certainly  should  shrink  from  a  proposi- 
tion to  receive  a  piratical  state  into  our  con- 
federacy. And  of  whom  does  Texas  consist  ? 
Very  much  of  our  own  citizens,  who  have 
won  a  coimtry  by  waging  war  against  a 
foreign  nation,  to  which  we  owed  protection 
against  such  assaults.  Does  it  consist  with 
national  honour,  with  national  virtue,  to  re- 
ceive to  our  embrace  men  who  have  prospered 
by  crimes  which  we  were  bound  to  reprobate 
and  repr^s? 

Had  this  coimtry  resisted  with  its  whole 
power  the  lawlessness  of  its  citixens;  had 
these,  notwithstanding  such  opposition,  sue* 
ceeded  in  extorting  from  Mexico  a  recognition 
of  independence ;  and  were  their  sovereignty 
acknowledged  b^  other  nations;  we  should 
stand  acquitted,  m  the  sight  of  the  civilized 
world,  of  participating  in  their  crime,  were 
considerations  of  pohcy  to  determine  us  to 
admit  them  into  our  Union.  Unhappily,  the 
United  States  have  not  discharged  the  obli- 
gations of  a  neutral  state.  They  have  suf- 
fered, by  a  culpable  negligence,  the  violation 
of  the  Mexican  territory  by  their  citizens;  and 
if  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  whilst 
Mexico  yet  threatens  to  enforce  her  claims, 
they  should  proceed  to  incorporate  Texas 
with  themselves,  they  would  involve  them- 
selves,-before  all  nations,  in  the  whole  infamy 
of  the  revolt.  The  United  States  have  not 
been  just  to  Mexico.  Our  citizens  did  not 
steal  singly,  silently,  in  disguise,  into  that  land. 
Their  purpose  of  dismembering  Mexico,  and 
attaching  her  distant  province  to  this  country, 
was  not  wrapped  in  roysteiy.  It  was  pro- 
claimed in  our  pubUc  prints.  Expeditions 
were  openly  fitted  out  within  our  borders  for 
the  Texan  war.  Troops  were  organized, 
equipped,  and  marched  for  the  scene  c^ 
action.  Advertisements  for  volunteers,  to  be 
enrolled  and  conducted  to  Texas  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  territory,  were  inserted  in  oiu: 
newspapers.  The  government,  indeed,  issued 
Its  proclamation,  forbidding  these  hostile  pre- 
pfuutlons;  but  this  w^s  a  de^  letter.    Mill* 


tary  companies,  vrith  officers  and  standards, 
in  defiance  of  proclamations,  and  in  the  face 
of  day,  directed  their  steps  to  the  revolted 
province.  We  had,  indeed,  an  army  near 
the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  Did  it  turn  iMck 
these  invaders  of  a  land  with  which  we  were 
at  peace  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  its  pre- 
sence give  confidence  to  the  revolters  ?  After 
this,  what  construction  of  our  conduct  shall 
we  force  on  the  world,  if  we  proceed,  espe- 
cially at  this  moment,  to  receive  into  our 
Union  the  territory  which,  through  our 
neglect,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  a  lawless  inva- 
sion? Are  we  wiUing  to  take  our  place 
among  robber-states?  As  a  people,  have  we 
no  self-respect?  Have  we  no  reverence  for 
national  moraUty?  Have  we  no  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  other  nations,  and  to  Him 
by  whom  the  fates  of  nations  are  disposed  ? 

II.  Having  unfolded  the  argument  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas  from  the  criminality 
of  the  revolt,  I  proceed  to  a  second  very 
solemn  consideration,  namely,  that  by  this 
act  our  country  will  enter  on  a  career  of  en- 
croachment, war,  and  crime,  and  will  merit 
and  incur  the  punishment  and  woe  of  aggra- 
vated wrong-doing.  The  seizure  of  Texas 
will  not  stand  alone.  It  will  darken  our 
future  history.  It  will  be  linked  by  an  iron 
necessity  to  long-continued  deeds  of  rapine 
and  blood.  Ages  may  not  see  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  tragedy,  the  first  scene  of  which 
we  are  so  ready  to  enact.  It  is  strange  that 
nations  should  be  so  much  more  rash  than 
individuals  ;  and  this,  in  the  face  of  experi- 
ence, which  has  been  teaching  from  the  be- 
ginning of  society,  that  of  all  precipitate  and 
criminal  deeds,  those  perpetrated  by  nations 
are  the  most  fruitful  of  misery. 

Did  this  country  know  itself,  or  were  it 
disposed  to  profit  by  self-lcnowledge,  it  would 
feel  the  necessity  of  laying  an  immediate 
curb  on  its  passion  for  extended  territory. 
It  would  not  trust  itself  to  new  acquisitions. 
It  would  shrink  from  the  temptation  to  con- 
quest. We  are  a  restless  people,  prone  to 
encroachment,  impatient  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  progress,  less  anxious  to  consolidate  and 
perfect  than  to  extend  our  institutions,  more 
ambitious  of  spreading  ourselves  over  a  wide 
space  than  of  diffusing  beauty  and  fniitful- 
ness  over  a  narrower  field.  We  boast  of 
our  rapid  growth,  forgetting  that  throughout 
nature  noble  growths  are  slow.  Our  people 
throw  themsdfves  beyond  the  bounds  of  civi- 
lization, and  expose  themselves  to  relapses 
into  a  semi-barbarous  state,  under  the  impulse 
of  wild  imagination,  and  for  the  name  of 
great  possessions.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
people  on  earth  on  whom  the  ties  of  local 
attachment  sit  so^  loosely.  Even  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  Scythia  are  bound  to  on« 
spot,  the  g^yf^  of  their  iathen ;  but  the 
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homes  and  graves  of  oar  &tbers  detain  us 
feebly.  The  known  and  familiar  is  often 
abandoned  for  the  distant  and  untrodden; 
and  sometimes  the  untrodden  is  not  the  less 
eagerly  desired  because  belonging  to  others. 
We  owe  this  spirit,  in  a  measxire,  to  our 
descent  from  men  who  left  the  old  world  for 
the  new,  the  seats  of  ancient  cultivation  for  a 
wilderness,  and  who  advanced  by  driving 
before  them  the  old  occupants  of  the  soil. 
To  this  sphit  we  have  sacrificed  justice  and 
humanity ;  and,  through  its  ascendency,  the 
records  of  this  young  nation  are  stained  with 
atrocities  at  which  communities  grown  grey 
in  corruption  might  blush. 

It  is  full  time  that  we  should  lay  on  our* 
selves  serious,  resolute  restraint.  Possessed 
of  a  domain  vast  enough  for  the  growth  of 
ages,  it  is  tune  for  us  to  stop  in  the  career  of 
acquisition  and  conquest  Already  endan- 
gered by  our  greatness,  we  cannot  advance 
without  imminent  peril  to  our  institutions, 
union,  prosperity,  virtue,  and  peace.  Our 
former  additions  of  territory  have  been  justi- 
fied by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  outlets  for 
the  population  of  the  South  and  the  West. 
No  such  pretext  exists  for  the  occupation  of 
Texas.  We  cannot  seize  upon  or  join  to 
ourselves  that  territory,  without  manifesting 
and  strengthening  the  purpCKse  of  setting  no 
limits  to  our  empire.  We  give  ourselves  an 
impulse  which  will  and  must  precipitate  us 
into  new  invasions  of  our  neighbours'  soil. 
Is  it  by  pressing  forward  in  this  course  that 
we  are  to  learn  self-restraint  ?  Is  cupidity  to 
be  appeased  by  gratification?  Is  it  by  un- 
righteous grasping  that  an  impatient  people 
will  be  instructed  how  to  hem  themselves 
within  the  rigid  bounds  of  justice? 

Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by  our  citi- 
r«ns,  and  the  annexation  of  it  to  our  Union 
will  be  the  beginning  of  conquests  which, 
unless  arrested  and  beaten  back  by  a  just  and 
kind  Providence,  will  stop  only  at  the  isthmus 
of  Darien.  Henceforth,  we  must  cease  to 
cry,  Peace,  peace.  Our  Eagle  will  whet,  not 
gorge,  its  appetite  on  its  first  victim ;  and  will 
snulf  a  more  tempting  quarry,  mone  alluring 
blood,  in  every  new  ^^oa  which  opens 
southward.  To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare 
perpetual  war  with  Mexica  That  word, 
Mexico,  associated  in  men's  minds  with 
boundless  wealth,  has  already  awakened 
rapacity.  Already  it  has  been  proclaimed 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  to  the 
sway  of  this  magnificent  realm,  that  the  rude 
form  of  society  which  Spain  established  there 
is  to  yield  and  vanish  before  a  higher  civi- 
lization. Without  this  exposure  of  plans  of 
rapine  and  subjugation,  tne  result,  as  fisr  as 
our  will  can  determine  it,  is  plain.  Texas  is 
the  first  step  to  Mexico.  The  moment  we 
plant  our  authority  on  Texas,  the  boundaries 


of  those  two  countries  will  become  nominal, 
will  be  little  more  than  tines  on  the  sand  of 
the  sea-shore.  In  the  fkct  that  portions  ol 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  are  already 
threatened  with  devastation,  through  the  ian 
patience  of  multitudes  to  precipitate  then- 
selves  into  the  Texan  land  of  promise,  we 
have  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  flood  which 
will  pour  itself  still  farther  south  when  Texas 
shall  be  but  partiallv  overrun. 

Can  Mexico  look  without  alann  on  the 
approaches  of  this  ever-growing  tide?  U 
she  prepared  to  be  a  passive  prey?  to  shrink 
and  surrender  without  a  stivggle?  Is  sbe^ 
not  strong  in  her  hatred,  if  not  in  her  fbr^ 
tresses  or  skill  ?  Strong  enough  to  make  wsr 
a  dear  and  bloody  game?  Can  she  not  bring 
to  bear  on  us  a  force  more  formidable  than 
fieets — the  force  of  privateers;  that  b.  of 
legalized  pirates,  which,  issuing  from  her 
ports,  will  scour  the  seas,  prey  on  our  com- 
merce, and  add  to  spoliation  crudty  and 
murder? 

Even  were  the  dispositions  of  our  govenn 
ment  most  pacific  and  opposed  to  encnxK^ 
ment,  the  annexation  of  Texas  woiAd  ahnost 
certainly  embroil  us  with  Meidco.  Tim 
territory  would  be  overrun  by  adventurers; 
and  the  most  unprindpled  of  these,  the  pro- 
scribed, the  disgraced,  the  outcasts  of  soaety. 
would,  of  course,  keep  always  in  advance  o£ 
the  better  population.  These  woold  repre- 
sent our  republic  on  the  borders  of  thte 
Mexican  States.  The  history  of  the  connec- 
tion of  such  men  with  the  Indians  fore- 
warns us  of  the  outrages  which  would  attead 
their  contact  with  the  border  inhabnants  cf 
our  southern  neightxnu.  Texas,  from  te 
remoteness  from  the  seat  of  govenunent, 
would  l)e  feebly  restrained  by  the  authorities 
of  the  nation  to  which  it  would  belong.  Its 
whole  eariv  history  would  be  a  l«»>ii  df 
scorn  for  Mexico,  an  education  for  invasion 
of  her  soiL  Its  legislature  would  find  in  its 
position  some  colotv  for  stretching  to  Che 
utmost  the  doctrine  of  state-sovereignty.  It 
would  not  hear  unmoved  the  cries  ^  proteo- 
tion  and  vengeance  which  would  farcsMc  frtms 
the  firontlcr--ifrom  the  very  men  whose  hiw- 
lassness  would  provoke  the  cruelties  so  in- 
dignantly denounced ;  aor  wxnild  it  sift  rmf 
anxiously  the  qonssUon  on  which  aide  Aa 
wrong  began.  To  the  wisdom,  moderatioft, 
and  tender  mercies  of  the  back-settlen  aoid 
law-givers  of  Texas  the  peace  of  this  couany 
would  t)e  committed. 

Have  we  counted  the  coat  of  estabilsfaftmr 
and  making  perpetual  these  hostile  relattoiM 
with  Mexico  ?  will  \rars.  begun  in  rapaoMpF, 
carried  on  so  £ar  from  the  centre  of  the  coH&- 
deration,  and,  of  consequence,  little  UwUfahl 
or  controlled  by  Congress,  add  streiyli  teoiv 
institutions,  or  cement  oar  tttaga^  or  «Mct  % 
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healthy  moral  mfluence  on  rulers  or  people  ? 
What  limits  can  be  set  to  the  atrocities  of 
such  conflicts  ?  What  limits  to  the  treasures 
which  must  be  lavished  on  such  distant 
borders  ?  What  limits  to  the  patronage  and 
power  which  such  distant  expeditions  must 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive? 
Are  the  blood  and  hard-earned  wealth  of  the 
older  States  to  be  poured  out  like  water  to 
protect  and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose 
character  and  condition  will  plunge  them  into 
perpetual  wrongs  ?       ^ 

Is  the  time  never  to  come  when  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  more  powerful  and  civiUzed 
people  will  prove  a  blessing,  instead  of  a 
curse,  to  an  inferior  community?  It  was  my 
hope,  when  the  Spanish  colonies  of  this  con- 
tinent separated  themselves  from  the  mother 
country,  and.  in  admiration  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  republican  institutions,  that 
they  were  to  find  in  us  friends  to  their  free- 
dom, helpers  to  their  civilization.  If  ever  a 
people  were  placed  by  Providence  in  a  condi- 
tion to  do  good  to  a  neighbouring  state,  we 
of  this  country  sustained  such  a  relation  to 
Mexico.  That  nation,  inferior  in  science, 
arts,  agriculture,  and  legislation,  looked  to 
us  with  a  generous  trust.  She  opened  her 
ports  and  territories  to  our  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  merchants.  We  might  have 
conquered  her  by  the  only  honourable  arms — 
by  the  force  of  superior  intelligence,  industry, 
and  morality.  We  might  silently  have  poured 
in  upon  her  our  improvements,  and  by  the  infu- 
sion of  our  population  have  assimilated  her  to 
ourselves.  Justice,  good-will,  and  profitable 
intercotuse  might  have  cemented  a  lasting 
friendship.  And  what  is  now  the  case  ?  A 
deadly  hatred  bums  in  Mexico  towards  this 
country.  No  stronger  national  sentiment  now 
binds  her  scattered  provinces  together  than 
dread  and  detestation  of  Republican  America. 
She  is  ready  to  attach  herself  to  Ehirope  for 
defence  from  the  United  States.  All  the 
moral  power  which  we  might  have  gained 
over  Mexico  we  have  thrown  away ;  and  sus- 
picion, dread,  and  abhorrence  have  sup- 
planted respect  and  trust. 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are  met  by 
a  vicious  reasoning,  which  discredits  a  people 
among  whom  it  finds  favoiu-.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  nations  are  swayed  by  laws 
as  unfailing  as  those  which  govern  matter; 
that  they  have  their  destinies ;  that  their 
character  and  position  carry  them  forward 
irresistibly  to  their  goal ;  that  the  stationary 
Turik  must  sink  under  the  progressive  civili- 
zation of  Russia,  as  inevitably  as  the  crum- 
bling edifice  falls  to  the  earth;  that,  by  a 
hkc  necessity,  the  Indians  have  melted  before 
the  white  man,  and  the  mixed,  degraded  race 
Of  Mexico  must  melt  before  the  A^o-Saxon. 
Away  with  this  vile  sophistry !    Thcr^  is  no 


necessity  for  crime.  There  is  no  Fite  to 
justify  rapacious  nations,  anv  more  than  to 
justify  gamblers  and  robbers  m  plunder.  Wfe 
boast  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  this  pro- 
gress consists  in  the  substitution  of  reason 
and  moral  principle  for  the  sway  of  brute 
force.  It  is  true  that  more  civilized  must 
always  exert  a  great  power  over  less  civilized 
communities  in  their  neighbourhood.  But  it 
may  and  should  be  a  power  to  enlighten  and 
improve,  not  to  crush  and  destroy.  We  talk 
of  accomplishing  our  destiny.  So  did  the 
late  conqueror  of  Europe ;  and  destiny  con- 
signed him  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean,  the 
prey  of  an  ambition  which  destroyed  no  peace 
but  his  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  as  embroiling  us  with  Mexico  ;  but 
it  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  bring  us  into 
collision  with  other  states.  It  mU,  almost  of 
necessity,  involve  us  in  hostility  with  Euro* 
pean  powers.  Such  are  now  the  connecUoiiB 
of  nations,  that  Europe  must  look  with  jea- 
lousy on  a  country  whose  ambition,  seconded 
by  vast  resources,  will  seem  to  place  within 
her  grasp  the  empire  of  the  new  world.  And 
not  only  general  considerations  of  this  nature, 
but  the  particular  relation  of  certain  foreign 
states  to  this  continent,  mtist  tend  to  destroy 
the  peace  now  happily  subsistingbetwecn  us 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  England,  in 
particular,  must  watch  us  with  suspicion,  and 
cannot  but  resist  oiu-  appropriation  of  Texas 
to  ourselves.  She  has  at  once  a  moral  and 
political  interest  in  this  question  which  de- 
mands and  will  justify  interference. 

First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in  this 
question.  The  annexation  of  Texas  is  sought 
by  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending 
slavery,  and  thus  will  necessarily  give  new 
life  and  extension  to  the  slave-trade.  A  new 
and  vast  market  for  slaves  cannot,  of  course, 
be  opened  without  inviting  and  obtaining 
a  supply  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  this 
countiy.  The  most  solemn  treaties,  and 
ships  of  war  lining  (he  African  coast,  do  not 
and  cannot  suppress  this  infernal  traffic,  as 
long  as  the  slaver,  freighted  with  stolen, 
chained,  and  wretched  captives,  can  obtain  a 
price  proportioned  to  the  peril  of  the  tmder- 
taklng.  Now.  England  has  long  made  it  a 
part  of  her  foreign  policy  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade  ;  and,  of  late,  a  strong  public 
feeling  impels  the  government  to  resist,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  extension  of  slavery.  Can 
we  expect  her  to  be  a  passive  spectator  of  a 
measure  by  which  her  struggles  for  years  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  some  of  her 
strongest  national  feelings,  are  to  be  withstood? 

England  is  a  privileged  nation.  On  one 
pan  of  her  histor^he  can  look  with  immixed 
self-respect.  With  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  I  know  not  a  moral 
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effort  so  glorious  as  the  long,  painful,  vie-  more  before  the  coloured,  if  both  are  left  to 
torious  struggle  of  her  philanthropists  against  free  competition.  The  Europeans,  unnerved 
that  concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruelties,  by  the  climate,  and  forming  but  a  bandM 
and  crimes,  the  slave-trade.  Next  to  this,  of  the  'population,  cannot  stand  before  the 
her  recent  Emancipation  Act  is  the  most  African,  who  revels  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics, 
signal  expression  afforded  by  our  times  of  and  is  to  develop  under  it  all  hb  energies, 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  a  purer  Will  a  slave-holding  people,  spreading  along 
Christianity.  Other  nations  have  won  im-  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  cultivate 
perishable  honours  by  heroic  struggles  for  friendly  sentiments  towards  communities 
their  own  rights.  But  there  was  wanting  the  whose  whole  history  will  be  a  bitter  reproach 
example  of  a  nation  espousing,  with  disin-  to  their  institutions,  a  witness  against  their 
terestedness,  and  amidst  great  obstacles,  the  wrongs,  and  whose  ardent  sympathies  will  be 
rights  of  others,  the  rights  of  those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  ?  Cruel, 
no  claim  but  that  of  a  common  humanity,  the  ferocious  conflicts  must  grow  fixMn  this 
rights  of  the  most  fallen  of  the  race.  Great  neighbourhood  of  hostile  principles,  of  corn- 
Britain,  loaded  with  an  unprecedented  debt  munities  regarding  one  another  with  unextin- 
and  with  a  grinding  taxation,  contracted  a  guishable  hatred.  AU  the  islands  of  the 
new  debt  of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  to  Archipelago  will  have  cause  to  dread  our 
give  freedom,  not  to  Englbhmen,  but  to  the  power,  but  none  so  much  as  the  emancipated, 
degraded  African.  This  was  not  an  act  of  Is  it  not  more  than  possible  that  wars, 
policy,  not  a  woric  of  statesmen.  Parliament  having  for  an  object  the  subjugation  of  the 
but  registered  the  edict  of  the  people.  The  coloured  race,  the  destruction  of  this  tempting 
English  nation,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  example  of  freedom,  should  spring  from  the 
under  a  strong  Christian  impulse,  and  with-  proposed  extension  of  our  dominion  alon^ 
out  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  party  or  religious  the  Mexican  Gulf?  Can  England  view  our 
names,  decreed  freedom  to  the  slave.  I  encroachments  without  alarm  ?  I  know  it  is 
know  not  that  history  records  a  national  act  thought  that,  staggering,  as  she  does,  under 
so  disinterested,  so  sublime.  In  the  progress  her  enormotis  debt,  she  will  be  slow  to  engage 
of  ages,  England's  naval  triumphs  will  shrink  in  .war.  But  other  nations  of  Europe  have 
into  a  more  and  more  narrow  space  in  the  islands  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  to  induce 
records  of  our  race.  This  moral  triumph  will  them  to  make  common  cause  with  her. 
fill  a  broader,  brighter  page.  Is  not  England,  Other  nations  look  with  jealousy  on  our 
representing,  as  she  does  in  this  case,  the  peculiar  institutions  and  our  growing  man- 
civilized  world,  authorized,  and  even  bound,  time  power.  Other  nations  are  unwilling 
to  remonstrate,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  that  we  should  engross  or  control  the  whole 
religion,  against  a  measure  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  We  ought 
^reat  work  for  which  she  has  so  long  toiled  to  remember  that  this  jealousy  is  sanctioned 
IS  to  be  indefinitely  postponed?  by  our  example.  It  is  understood  that,  at 
But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  one  period  of  the  internal  disorders  of  Spam, 
moral  interest  in  this  question.  By  the  an-  which  rendered  all  her  foreign  possessiotts 
nexation  of  Texas  we  shall  approach  her  insecure,  we  sought  from  France  and  Great 
liberated  colonies  ;  we  shall  build  up  a  power  Britain  assurances  that  they  would  not  po^ 
in  her  neighbourhood,  to  which  no  limits  can  sess  themselves  of  Cuba.  Still  more,  after 
be  prescnbed.  By  adding  Texas  to  our  the  revolt  of  her  colonies  from  Spain,  and 
acquisition  of  Florida,  we  shall  do  much  after  our  recognition  of  their  independence, 
towards  girdling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  I  it  was  announced  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
doubt  not  that  some  of  our  politicians  will  in  the  message  of  the  President,  that  we 
feel  as  if  our  mastery  in  that  sea  were  sure,  should  regard  as  hostile  any  interference  00 
The  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which  the  their  part  with  these  new  governments,  ••for 
European  is  regarded  as  an  intruder,  will,  of  the  purpose  of  oppressing  thenB,  or  contxx)l> 
course,  be  embraced  in  our  ever-growing  ling  their  destiny  in  any  other  way."  I,  of 
scheme  of  empire.  In  truth,  collision  with  course,  have  no  communication  with  forrlga 
the  West  Indies  will  be  the  most  certain  cabinets  ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  Gieat 
effect  of  the  extension  of  our  power  in  that  Britain  has  remonstrated  against  the  annex»-> 
quarter.  The  example  which  they  exhibit  tion  of  Texas  to  this  country.  An  EngUsh 
of  African  fireedom,  of  the  elevation  of  the  minister  would  be  unworthy  of  his  office  who 
coloured  race  to  the  rights  of  men,  is,  of  all  should  see  another  state  greedily  swallowi» 
influences,  most  menacing  to  slavery  at  the  up  territories  in  the  neighbourhood  m' 
South.  It  roust  grow  continually  more  peril-  British  colonies,  and  not  stnve,  t>y  all  jatt 
ous.  These  islands,  unless  interfered  with  means,  to  avert  the  danger.  I  nave  jOBit 
from  abroad,  seem  destined  to  be  nurseries  referred  to  the  warning  given  by  us  to  tlM 
of  civilization  and  freedom  to  the  African  powers  of  Europe,  to  sustain  from  appcopiA* 
race.    The  white  race  roust  melt  more  and  ntin^  to  themselves  the  colonies  torn  69m 
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Spain.  How  will  Europe  interpret  our  act, 
if  we  now  seize  Texas,  and  take  this  stride 
towards  Mexico  ?  Will  she  not  suspect  that 
we  purp>osed  to  drive  away  the  older  vultures 
in  order  to  keep  the  victim  to  ourselves;  that, 
conscious  of  growing  power,  we  foresaw,  in 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  states,  the  sure  ex- 
tension of  our  own  dominion  over  the  new 
world  ?  Can  we  expect  those  powers,  with 
such  an  example  before  them,  to  heed  our 
warning.  Will  they  look  patiently  on,  and 
see  the  young  vulture  feasting  on  the  nearest 
pre^,  and  fleshing '  itself  for  the  spoils  which 
theur  own  possessions  will  next  present  ?  Will 
it  be  strange  if  hunger  for  a  share  of  the 
plunder,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  self- 
defence,  should  make  this  continent  the 
object  of  their  poHcy  to  an  extent  we  have 
never  dreamed  ? 

It  is  of  great  and  manifest  importance  that 
we  should  use  every  just  means  to  separate 
this  continent  from  the  politics  of  Europe, 
that  we  should  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
connection,  except  commercial,  between  the 
old  and  the  new  world,  that  we  should  give 
to  foreign  states  no  occasion  or  pretext  for 
insinuating  themselves  into  our  anairs.  For 
this  end,  we  should  maintain  towards  our 
sister  republics  a  more  Uberal  policy  than  was 
ever  adopted  by  nation  towards  nation.  We 
should  strive  to  appease  their  internal  divi- 
sions, and  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 
We  should  even  make  sacrifices  to  build 
up  their  strength.  Weak  and  divided,  they 
cannot  but  lean  upon  foreign  support.  No 
pains  should  be  spared  to  prevent  or  allay  the 
jealousies  which  the  great  superiority  of  this 
country  is  suited  to  awaken.     By  an  opposite 

SoUcy  we  shall  favour  foreign  interference. 
y  encroaching  on  Mexico  we  shall  throw  her 
into  the  arms  of  European  states,  shall  com- 
pel her  to  seek  defence  in  transatlantic  alli- 
ance. How  plain  is  it,  that  alliance  with 
Mexico  will  be  hostility  to  the  United  SUtes, 
that  her  defenders  wUl  repay  themselves  by 
making  her  subservient  to  their  views,  that 
they  will  thus  strike  root  in  her  soil,  mono- 
polize her  trade,  and  control  her  resources. 
And  with  what  face  can  we  resist  the  agres- 
sions of  others  on  our  neighbour,  if  we  give 
an  example  of  aggression?  Still  more,  if  by 
our  advances  we  put  the  colonies  of  England 
in  new  peril,  with  what  face  can  we  oppose 
her  occupation  of  Cuba  ?  Suppose  her,  with 
that  magnificent  island  in  her  hands,  to  com* 
mand  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi ;  will  the  Western  States  find 
compensation  for  this  formidable  neighbour- 
hood in  the  privilege  of  flooding  Texas  with 
slaves? 

Thus,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico  are  to 
be  entailed  on  us  by  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
^pd  is  war  the  poHc^  by  which  this  country 


is  to  floiuish  ?  Was  it  for  interminable  con- 
fUcts  that  we  formed  otir  Union?  Is  it  blood, 
shed  for  plimder,  which  is  to  consolidate  our 
institutions  ?  Is  it  by  collision  with  the  great- 
est maritime  power  that  our  commerce  is  to 
gain  strength  ?  Is  it  by  arming  against  our- 
selves the  moral  sentiments  of  the  world  that 
we  are  to  build  up  national  honour  ?  Must 
we  of  the  North  buckle  on  our  armour  to 
fight  the  battles  of  slavery ;  to  fight  for  a 
possession  which  our  moial  principles  and 
just  jealousy  forbid  us  to  incorporate  with 
our  confederacy  ?  In  attaching  Texas  to  otu*- 
selves,  we  provoke  hostilities,  and  at  the 
same  time  expose  new  points  of  attack  to  our 
foes.  Vulnerable  at  so  many  points,  we 
shall  need  a  vast  mihtary  force.  Great  armies 
will  require  great  revenues,  and  raise  up  great 
chieftains.  Are  we  tired  of  freedom,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  place  it  under  sudi  guardians? 
Is  the  republic  bent  on  dying  b^  its  own 
hands?  Does  not  every  man  feel  that,  with 
war  for  oiu*  habit,  our  institutions  cannot  be 
preserved?  If  ever  a  country  were  bound  to 
peace,  it  is  this.  Peace  is  our  great  interest. 
In  peace  our  resources  are  to  be  developed, 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitution  to 
be  established,  and  the  interfering  claims  of 
liberty  and  order  to  be  adjusted.  In  peace 
we  are  to  discharge  otir  great  debt  to  the 
human  race,  and  to  difiiise  freedom  by  mani- 
festing its  fruits.  A  country  has  no  right  to 
adopt  a  policy,  however  gainful,  which,  as  it 
may  foresee,  will  determine  it  to  a  career  of 
war.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  is  bound 
to  seek,  even  by  sacrifices,  a  position  which 
will  favour  peace,  justice,  and  the  exercise  of 
a  beneficent  influence  on  the  world.  A  nation 
provoking  war  by  cupidity,  by  encroachment, 
and,  above  all,  by  efforts  to  propagate  the 
curse  of  slavery,  is  alike  false  to  itself,  to  God, 
and  to  the  human  race. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of 
what  is  to  me  the  strongest  argument  against 
annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States.  This 
measure  w^l  extend  and  perpetuate  slaveiy. 
I  have  necessarily  glanced  at  this  topic  in  the 
preceding  pages ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  brought 
out  distinctly.  I  shall  speak  calmly,  but  I 
must  speak  earnestly ;  and  I  feel^  and  rejoice 
to  feel,  that  however  you  may  differ  from 
some  of  my  views,  yet  we  do  not  differ  as  to 
the  great  principle  on  which  all  my  remarica 
and  remonstrances  are  founded.  Slavery 
seems  to  you,  as  to  me,  an  evil  and  a  wrong. 
Yotir  language  on  this  subject  has  given  me  a 
satisfaction  for  which  I  owe  you  thanks  ;  and 
if,  in  what  I  am  now  to  say,  I  may  use  ex* 
pressions  which  you  may  think  too  strong,  I 
am  sure  your  candour  will  recognize  in  them 
the  signs  of  deep  conviction,  and  will  acquit 
me  of  all  desire  to  irritate  or  give  pain. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  I  have  said,  will 
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extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  It  is  fitted, 
and,  still  more,  intended  to  do  so.  On  this 
point  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1829,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
agitated  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  ; 
and  it  was  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  strength 
and  extension  it  would  give  the  slave-holding 
interest.  In  a  series  of  essays,  ascribed  to  a 
gentleman  now  a  senator  in  Congress,  it  was 
maintained  that  five  or  six  slave-holding 
States  would  by  this  measare  be  added  to  the 
Union ;  and  he  even  intimated  that  as  many 
as  nine  States  as  laiige  as  Kentucky  might  be 
formed  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  In  Virginia, 
about  the  same  time,  calculations  were  made 
as  to  the  increased  value  which  would  thus  be 
given  to  slaves,  and  it  was  even  said  that  this 
acquisition  would  raise  the  price  fifty  per  cent. 
Of  late  the  language  on  this  subject  is  most 
explicit.  TTie  great  argument  for  annexing 
Texas  is,  that  it  will  Strengthen  •'  the  peculiar 
institutions"  of  the  South,  and  open  a  new 
and  vast  field  for  slavery. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  spread  over 
regions  to  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  set 
limits.  Texas,  I  repeat  it,  is  but  the  first  step 
of  aggressions.  I  trust,  indeed,  that  Provi- 
dence will  beat  back  and  humble  our  cupidity 
and  ambition.  But  one  guilty  success  is  often 
suffered  to  be  crowned,  as  men  call  it,  with 
greater,  in  order  that  a  more  awful  retribution 
may  at  length  vindicate  the  justice  of  God, 
and  the  rights  of  the  oppressed.  Texas, 
smitten  with  slavery,  will  qoread  the  infection 
beyond  herself.  We  know  that  the  tropical 
regions  have  been  found  most  propitious  to 
this  pestilence ;  nor  can  we  promise  ourselves 
that  its  expulsion  fh)m  them  for  a  season  for^ 
bids  its  return.  By  annexing  Texas,  we  may 
send  this  scotirge  to  a  distance  which,  if  now 
revealed,  would  appal  us.  and  through  these 
vast  regions  every  cry  of  the  injured  will  in- 
voke wrath  on  our  heads. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  perpetuated  in 
the  old  States,  as  well  as  spread  over  new. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  soil  of  some  of  the 
old  States  has  become  exhausted  by  slave 
cultivation.  Their  neighbourhood  to  com- 
munities which  are  flourishing  tmder  free 
labour  forces  on  them  perpetual  arguments 
for  adopting  this  better  system.  They  now 
adhere  to  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth 
which  it  extracts  from  the  soil,  but  because  it 
furnishes  men  and  women  to  be  sold  in  newly 
settled  and  more  southern  districts.  It  is  l^ 
slave-breeding  and  slave-selling  that  these 
States  subsist.  TMce  away  from  them  a 
foreign  market,  and  slavery  would  die.  Of 
consequence,  by  opening  a  new  market,  it  is 
prolonged  and  invigorated.  By  aimexinff 
Texas,  we  shall  not  only  create  it  whefe  it 
does  not  exist,  but  breathe  new  life  mto  it, 
wiicre  its  end  seemed  to  be  neftr.     States, 


which  might  and  ought  to  throw  it  off,  wifi 
make  the  multiplication  of  slaves  their  great 
aim  and  chief  resource.  • 

Nor  is  the  worst  told.  As  I  have  bef<»e  in- 
timated—and it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated— 
we  shall  not  only  quidcen  the  domestic  slave- 
trade,  we  shall  grive  a  new  impulse  to  the 
foreign.  This,  indeed,  we  have  pronoonoed 
in  our  laws  to  be  felony ;  but  we  make  our 
laws  cobwebs,  when  we  offer  to  rapadoos 
men  strong  motives  for  their  violation.  Open 
a  maricet  for  slaves  in  an  unsettled  countiy, 
with  a  sweep  of  sea-coast,  and  at  sadb.  a  <&- 
tance  from  tne  seat  of  government  that  laws 
may  be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can 
you  exclude  slaves  firom  Africa  ?  It  is  trdl 
known  that  cargoes  have  been  landed  in 
Louisiana.  What  is  to  drive  them  fhmi 
Texas?  In  incorporating  this  region  wtdi 
the  Union  to  make  it  a  slave-country,  we  send 
the  kidnapper  to  prowl  through  the  jungleSi 
and  to  dart,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  on  tiie  cte- 
fenceless  villages  of  Africa;  we  chain  the 
helpless,  despairing  victims;  crowd  them  into 
the  fetid,  pestilential  slave-ship ;  expose  them 
to  the  unutterable  cruelties  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage, and,  if  they  survive  it,  crush  them  wftb 
perpetual  bondage. 

I  now  ask  whether,  as  a  pe<^le,  we  arc 
prepared  to  seize  on  a  neighbouring  tcrritorr 
for  the  end  of  extending  slavery?  I  a^ 
whether,  as  a  peop>le,  we  can  stand  forth  in 
the  sight  of  God,  ra  the  sight  of  the  nations, 
and  adopt  this  atrocious  policy?  Sooner 
perish  I  Sooner  be  our  name  blotted  ont 
m>m  the  record  of  nations ! 

This  is  no  place  for  entering  into  the  argu- 
ment against  slavery.  I  have  elsewhere  gtvicn 
my  views  of  it.  In  truth,  no  argument  is 
needed.  The  evil  of  slavery  speaks  for  itsdC. 
It  is  one  of  those  primanr,  mtuitive  truths 
which  need  only  a  fair  exnibition  to  be  im- 
mediately received.  To  sute  is  to  condemn 
this  institution.  The  choice  which  every  free- 
man makes  of  death  for  his  child  and  for  every- 
thing he  loves,  in  preference  to  slavery,  shows 
what  it  is.  The  single  consideration  that,  by 
slaveiT,  one  human  being  is  placed  powerless 
and  defenceless  in  the  hands  of  another,  to 
be  driven  to  whatever  labour  that  other  may 
impose,  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  be 
may  inflict,  to  live  as  his  tool,  the  instrument 
of  his  pleasure,  this  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
satisfy  such  as  know  the  human  heart  and  its 
unfitness  for  irresponsible  power,  that,  of  an 
conditions,  slavery  is  the  most  hostile  to  the 
dignity,  self-respect,  improvement,  rights,  and 
happiness  of  human  beings.  Is  it  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  that  a  people,  boasUng 
of  freedom,  of  civilization,  of  Christiamty, 
should  systematically  strive  to  spread  tins 
calamity  over  the  earth? 

To  perpetuate  and  extend  stevo^f^  fa  not 
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now,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  what  it  once 
was.  We  cannot  shelter  ourselves  under  the 
emjrs  and  usages  of  our  times.  We  do  not 
belong  to  the  dark  ages,  or  to  heathenism. 
We  have  not  groHTi  up  under  the  prejudices 
of  a  blinding,  crushing  tyranny.  We  live 
under  free  institutions  and  imder  the  broad 
light  of  Christianity.  Every  principle  of  our 
government  and  religion  condemns  slavery. 
The  spirit  of  our  age  condemns  it.  The 
decree  of  the  civilized  world  has  gone  out 
against  it.  England  has  abolished  it.  France 
and  Denmark  meditate  its  abohtion.  The 
chain  is  falling  from  the  serf  in  Russia.  In 
the  whole  circuit  of  civiUzed  nations,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  United  States, 
not  a  voice  is  lifted  up  in  defence  of  slavery. 
All  the  great  names  in  legislation  and  religion 
are  against  it.  The  most  enduring  reputa- 
tions of  our  times  have  been  won  by  resisting 
it.  Recall  the  great  men  of  this  and  the  last 
generation,  and,  be  they  philosophers,  philan- 
thropists, poets,  economists,  statesmen,  jurists, 
all  swell  the  reprobation  of  slavery.  The 
leaders  of  opposing  religious  sects.  Wesley, 
the  patriarch  of  Methodism,  Edwards  and 
Hoplcins,  pillars  of  Calvinism,  join  as  brothere 
in  one  solemn  testimony  against  slavery. 
And  is  this  an  age  in  which  a  free  and  Chris- 
tian people  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  evil?  In  so  doing,  we 
cut  ourselves  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
nations ;  we  sink  below  the  civilization  of  our 
age;  we  invite  the  scorn,  indignation,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  opposition  of 
our  times  to  slavery  is  an  accident,  a  tem- 
porary gust  of  opinion,  an  eddy  in  the  current 
of  human  thought,  a  fashion  to  pass  away 
with  the  present  actors  on  the  stage.  He 
who  so  says  must  have  read  history  with  a 
superficial  eye,  and  is  strangely  bhnd  to  the 
deepest  and  most  powerful  influences  which 
are  moulding  society.  Christianity  has  done 
more  than  all  things  to  determine  the  cha- 
racter and  direction  of  our  present  civiUzation ; 
and  who  can  question  or  overlook  the  ten- 
dency and  design  of  this  religion?  Chris- 
tianity has  no  plainer  purpose  than  to  unite 
all  men  as  brethren,  to  make  man  unutterably 
dear  to  man,  to  pour  contempt  cm  outward 
distinctions,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all 
in  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  all.  Under  its 
infhience,  the  differences  of  nations  and  rank 
are  softening.  To  the  establishment  of  a 
fraternal  relation  among  men,  the  science, 
literature,  commerce,  education  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  are  tending.  Who  cannot  see 
this  mighty  movement  of  Providence?  Who 
is  so  blind  as  to  call  it  a  temporary  impulse? 
Who  so  daring,  so  impious,  as  to  strive  to 
arrest  it? 

Whftt  is  the  t^ndenc^r  of  all  governments 


in  the  Christian  world?  To  secure  more  and 
more  to  every  man  his  rights,  be  his  condition 
what  it  may.  Even  in  despotisms,  where 
political  rights  are  denied,  private  rights  are 
held  more  and  more  sacred.  The  absolute 
monarch  is  more  and  more  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  extend 
their  protection  and  restraints  over  all  classes 
and  individuals  without  distinction.  Equality 
before  the  law  is  the  maxim  of  the  civilized 
world.  To  place  the  rights  of  a  large  part  of 
the  community  beyond  the  protection  of  law, 
to  place  half  a  people  under  private,  irre- 
sponsible power,  is  to  oppose  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  glorious  tendencies  of 
modem  times.  Who  has  the  courage  to  set 
down  this  reverence  for  private  rights  among 
the  fashions  and  caprices  of  the  day?  Is  it 
not  founded  in  everlasting  truth  ?  And  dare 
we,  in  the  face  of  it,  extend  and  perpetuate 
an  institution,  the  grand  feature  of  which  is, 
that  it  tramples  private  rights  in  the  dust  ? 

Whoever  studies  modem  history  with  any 
care,  must  discern  in  it  a  steady,  growing 
movement  towards  one  most  interesting  re- 
sult,— I  mean  towards  the  elevation  of  the 
labouring  class  of  society.  This  is  not  a 
recent,  accidental  turn  of  human  affairs.  We 
can  trace  its  beginning  in  the  feudal  times, 
and  its  slow  advances  in  subsequent  periods, 
until  it  has  become  the  master  movement  of 
our  age.  Is  it  not  plain  that  those  who  toil 
with  their  hands,  and  whose  productive  in- 
dustry is  the  spring  of  all  wealth,  are  rising 
from  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden,  to 
which  they  were  once  reduced,  to  the  con- 
sdousness,  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  pro- 
per happiness  of  men  ?  Is  it  not  the  strong 
tendency  of  our  times  to  diffuse  among  the 
many  the  improvements  once  confined  to  the 
few  ?  He  who  overlooks  this  has  no  compre- 
hension of  the  great  work  of  Providence,  or 
of  the  most  signal  feature  of  his  times ;  and 
is  this  an  age  for  efforts  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate an  institution,  the  very  object  of 
which  is  to  keep  down  the  labourer,  and 
to  make  him  a  machine  for  another's  gratifi- 
cation? 

I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  reply  to  such 
views,  that,  do  what  we  will  with  the 
labourer,  call  him  what  we  will,  he  is  and 
must  be  in  reality  a  stave.  The  doctrine  has 
been  published  at  the  South,  that  nature  has 
made  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
employer  and  the  enjployed,  the  capitalist 
and  the  operative,  and  that  the  class  who 
woric  are,  to  all  intents,  slaves  to  those  in 
whose  service  they  are  engaged.  In  a  report 
on  the  mail,  recently  offered  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  an  effort  was  made  to 
establi^  resemblances  between  slavery  and 
the  condition  of  free  labourers,  for  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  showing  that  the  shades  of 
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difference  between  them  are  not  very  strong,  tion  of  the  mass  of  men  to  the  dignity  of 

Is  it  possible  that  such  reasonings  escaped  human  beings. 

from  a  man  who  has  trod  the  soil  of  New  It  is  the  great  mission  of  this  country  to 

England,  and  was  educated  at  one  of  her  forward  this  revolution,  and   never  yras  a 

colleges  ?  Whom  did  he  meet  at  that  college?  sublimer  work  committed  to  a  nation.     Our 

The  sons  of  her  labourers — young  men  whose  mission  is  to  elevate  society  through  all  its 

hands  had  been  hardened  at  the  plough,  conditions,  to  secure  to  every  human  being 

Does   he   not   know    that    the   families  of  the   means   of  progress,  to  substitute   the 

labourers  have  furnished  every  department  in  government  of  equal  laws  for  that  of  irre- 

life  among  us  with  illustrious  men,  have  fur-  sponsible  individuals,  to  prove  that,  under 

nishcd  our  heroes  in  war,  our  statesmen  in  popular  institutions,  the  people  may  be  carried 

council,  our  orators  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  forward,   that  the  multitude  who   toil  are 

bar,  our  merchants  whose  enterprises  embrace  capable  of  enjoying  the  noblest  blessings  of 

the  whole  earth  ?   What  1  the  labourer  of  the  the  social  state.    The  prejudice,  that  labc«ir 

Free  State  a  slave,  and  to  be  ranked  with  the  is  a  degradation,  one  of  the  worst  prejudices 

despised  negro,  whom  the  lash  drives  to  toil,  handed  down  from  barbarous  ages,  is  to  n&- 

and  whose  dearest  rights  are  at  the  mercy  oif  ceive  here  a  practical  refutation.     The  prower 

irresponsible  power?    If  there  be  a  firm,  in-  of  liberty  to  raise  up  the  whole  people,  this 

dependent  spirit  on  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  is  the  great  Idea  on  which  our  institurions 

the   man  who   tills  the  fields  of  the  Free  rest,  and  which  is  to  be  wrought  out  in  our 

States,  and  moistens  them  with  the  sweat  of  history.  Shall  a  nation  having  such  a  mission 

his  brow.     I  recently  heard  of  a  visitor  from  abjure  it,  and  even  fight  against  the  progress 

the  South  compassionating  the  operatives  of  which  it  is  specially  called  to  promote? 

our  manufactories,  as  in  a  worse  condition  The  annexation  of  Texas,  if  ii  should  be 

than  the  slave.     What   carries  the  young  accomplished,  would  do  mudi  to  determine 

woman  to  the  manufactory?    Not,  generally,  the   future   history   and   character   of   this 

the  want  of  a  comfortable  home ;  but  some>  country.     It  is  one  of  those  measures  which 

times  the  desire  of  supplying  herself  with  a  call  a  nation  to  pause,  reflect,  look  forward, 

wardrobe  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  affluent,  because  their  force  is  not  soon  exhausted, 

and  oftener  the  desire  of  furnishing  in  more  Many  acts  of  government,  intensely  exating 

than  decent  style  the  home  where  she  is  to  at  the  moment,  are  yet  of  little  importance, 

sustain  the  nearest  relations,  and  perform  the  because  their  influence  is  too  transient  to  leave 

most  sacred  duties  of  Ufe.    Generallv  spe^-  a  trace  on  history.    A  bad  administration 

ing,  each  of  these  young  women  has  her  plan  may  impoverish  a  people  at  home  or  cripple 

of  life,  her  hopes,  her  bright  dreams,  her  its  energies  abroad,  for  a  year  or  more.     But 

spring  of  action  in  her  own  free  will,  and  such  wounds  heal  soon.    A  young  people 

amidst  toil  she  contrives  to  find  seasons  for  soon  recruits  its  powers,  and  starts  forward 

intellectual  and  religious  culture.     It  is  com-  with  increased  impulse,  after  the  momentary 

mon  in  New  England  for  the  sons  of  farmers  suspension  of  its  activity.    The  chief  interest 

to  repair  to  the  large  towns,  and  there  to  of  a  people  lies  in  measures  which,  making, 

establish  themselves  as  domestics  in  families,  perhaps,  little  noise,  go  far  to  fix  its  character, 

a  condition  which  the  South  will  be  pecu-  to  determine  its  policy  and  fate  for  ages,  to 

Uarly  disposed  to  identify  with  slavery.     But  decide  its  rank  among  nations.    A  fearful 

what  brings  these  young  men  to  the  city  ?  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  originate  or 

The  hope  of  earning  in  a  shorter  time  a  simi  control  these  pregnant  acts.     The  destiny  of 

with  which  to  purchase  a  farm  at  home  or  in  millions  is  in  their  hands.    The  execration  of 

the  West,  perhaps  to  become  traders ;  and  millions  may  fall  on  their  heads.    Long  after 

in  these  vocations  they  not  unfrequently  rise  present  excitements  shall  have  passed  away, 

to  consideration,  and  to  what,  in  their  places  long  after  they  and  their  generation  shall  have 

of  residence,  is  called  wealth.     I  have  in  my  vanished  from  fhe  earth,  the  fruits  of  their 

thoughts  an  individual  distinguished  alike  by  agency  will  be  reaped.    Such  a  measure  is 

vigour  and  elevation  of  mind,  who  began  that  of  which  I  now  write.    It  will  commit  us 

life  by  hiring  himself  as  a  labourer  to  a  to  a  degrading  policy,  the  issues  of  wbidi  He 

farmer,  and   then   entered   a   fiamily  as  a  beyond  human  foresight.    In  opening  to  oor* 

domestic;  and  now  he  is  the  honoured  as-  selves  vast  regions,  through  which  we  may 

sociate  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  and  spread  slavery,  and  in  spreading  it  for  this, 
devotes  himself  to  the  highest  subjects  of  among  other  ends,  that  the   Slave-holding 

human  thought.      It  is  true  that  much  re-  States  may  bear  rule  in  the  national  coaa^ 

mains  to  be  done  for  the  labouring  class  in  cils,  we  n\ake  slavery  the  predominant  interett 

the  most  favomped  regions;  but  the  intelli-  of  the  state.    We  make  it  the  basis  <^  ponvec^ 

gence  already  spread  through  this  class  is  an  the  spring  or  guide  of  public  measmes,  lltt 

earnest   of  a   brighter   day,    of  the   most  object  for  which  the  revenues,  strength*  aa4 

glorious  revolution  in  history,  Qf  the  el?vfi-  wealth  of  t}ic  country  ar^  to  l^  ^n&niltgd. 
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Slavery  will  be  branded  on  our  front,  as  the 
great  Idea,  the  prominent  feature  of  the  coun- 
try. We  shall  renounce  our  high  calling  as 
a  people,  and  accomplish  the  lowest  destiny 
to  which  a  nation  can  be  bound. 

And  are  we  prepared  for  this  degradation  ? 
Are  we  prepared  to  couple  with  the  name  of 
our  country  the  infamy  of  deliberately  spread* 
ing  slavery?  and  especially  of  spreading  it 
through  regions  from  which  the  wise  and 
humane  legislation  of  a  neighbouring  republic 
had  excluded  it?  We  call  Mexico  a  semi- 
barbarous  people;  and  yet  we  talk  of  planting 
slavery  where  Mexico  would  not  suffer  it  to 
live.  What  American  will  not  blush  to  lift 
his  head  in  Europe,  if  this  disgrace  shall  be 
fastened  on  his  country  ?  Let  other  calamities, 
if  God  so  will,  come  on  us.  Let  us  be  steeped 
in  poverty.  Let  pestilence  stalk  through  our 
land.  Let  famine  thin  our  population.  Let 
the  world  join  hands  against  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  deluge  our  shores  with  blood.  All 
this  can  be  endured.  A  few  years  of  industry 
and  peace  will  recruit  our  wasted  numbers, 
and  spread  fruitfulness  over  our  desolated 
fields.  But  a  nation,  devoting  itself  to  the 
work  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery, 
stamps  itself  with  a  guilt  and  shame  which 
generations  may  not  l^  able  to  efface.  The 
plea  on  which  we  have  rested,  that  slavery  was 
not  our  choice,  but  a  sad  necessity  bequeathed 
us  by  our  fathers,  will  a\'ail  us  no  longer. 
The  whole  guilt  will  be  assumed  by  ourselves. 

It  is  very  lamentable  that,  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  South,  any  should  be 
found  so  wanting  to  their  own  fame  as  to  be- 
come advocates  of  slavery.  That  vulgar  poli- 
ticians, who  look  only  at  the  interests  of  the 
day  and  the  chances  of  the  next  election, 
should  swell  the  madness  of  the  passions  by 
which  they  hope  to  rise,  is  a  thing  of  course. 
But  that  men,  who  might  leave  honourable 
and  enduring  record  of  themselves  in  their 
country's  history,  who  might  associate  their 
names  with  their  country's  progress,  and  who 
are  solemnly  bound  by  their  high  gifts  to 
direct  and  purify  public  sentiment,  that  such 
men  should  lend  their  great  powers  to  the 
extension  of  slaver>',  is  among  the  dark  symp- 
toms of  the  times.  Can  such  men  be  satis- 
fied with  the  sympathies  and  shouts  of  the 
little  circle  around  them,  and  of  the  passing 
moment  ?  Have  they  nothing  of  that  pro- 
phetic instinct  by  which  truly  great  men  read 
the  future  ?  Can  they  learn  nothing  from  the 
sentence  now  passed  on  men  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  defended  the  slave-trade  ?  We  have  to 
rejoice,  Sir,  that  you,  amidst  the  excitements 
of  the  time,  have  always  given  yoiu"  testimony 
against  slavery.  You  have  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  which  the  great  men  of  the  South 
of  the  last  generation  asserted,  that  it  is  a 
great  evil.    We  shall  not  forget  this  among 


the  good  services  which  you  have  rendered  to 
your  country. 

I  have  expressed  my  fears  that,  by  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  slavery  is  to  be  con- 
tinued and  extended.  But  I  wish  not  to  be 
understood  as  having  the  sUghtest  doubt  as 
to  the  approaching  fsdl  of  the  institution.  It 
may  be  prolonged,  to  our  reproach  and  greater 
ultimate  suffering.  But  fall  it  will  and  must. 
This,  Sir,  you  know,  and,  I  doubt  not,  rejoice 
to  know.  The  advocates  of  slavery  must  not 
imagine  that  to  cany  a  vote  is  to  sustain  their 
cause.  With  all  their  power,  they  cannot 
withstand  the  providence  of  God,  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  the  destinies  of  the 
race.  To  succeed,  they  must  roll  back  time 
to  the  dark  ages,  must  send  back  Luther  to 
the  cell  of  his  monastery,  niust  extinguish 
the  growing  light  of  Christianity  and  moral 
science,  must  blot  out  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence.  The  fall  of  slavery 
is  as  sure  as  the  descent  of  your  own  Ohio. 
Moral  laws  are  as  irresistible  as  physical.  In 
the  most  enhghtened  countries  of  Europe,  a 
man  would  forfeit  his  place  in  society  by  vin- 
dicating slavery.  The  slave-holder  must  not 
imagine  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  fight 
with  a  few  societies.  These  of  themselves  are 
nothing.  He  should  not  waste  on  them  one 
fear.  They  are  strong  only  as  representing 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  and  civihzed  world. 
His  battle  is  with  the  laws  of  human  nature 
and  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  human 
affairs.  These  are  not  to  be  withstood  by 
artful  strokes  of  policy,  or  by  daring  crimes. 
The  world  is  against  him,  and  the  world's 
Maker.  Every  day  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  are  forsaking  him.  Can  he  hope  to 
sustain  slavery  against  the  moral  feeling,  the 
solemn  sentence  of  the  human  race  ? 

The  South,  cut  off  by  its  "peculiar  insti- 
tutions" from  close  connection  with  other 
communities,  comprehends  little  the  progress 
of  the  civihzed  world.  The  spirit  which  is 
spreading  through  other  communities  finds 
no  organ  within  its  borders,  and  the  strength 
of  this  is  therefore  little  understood.  Hence, 
it  looks  on  anti-slavery  movements  in  any 

gart  of  the  country  as  an  accident,  which  a 
ttle  force  can  put  down.  It  might  as  well 
think  of  imprisoning  the  winds.  The  South 
is  ignorant  of  what  it  most  needs  to  know.  A 
very  intelligent  gentleman  from  that  quarter 
told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  he  could  not 
learn  at  home  the  working  of  Emancipa- 
tion in  the  West  Indies ;  so  that  an  ex- 
periment of  infinite  interest  to  the  slave- 
holder is  going  on  at  his  door,  and  he  knows 
little  more  of  it  than  if  it  were  occurring  in 
another  planet.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions. There  are  at  the  South  philosophic^ 
observers  of  the  progress  of  human  SLffaiis. 
But  in  such  a  state  of  society  it  is  bard  tQ 
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realise  the  truth  on  this  subject  Were  it 
known,  the  project  of  building  a  power  oh 
the  diffusion  of  slavery  would  seem  to  be  an 
act  of  madness,  as  truly  as  of  crime. 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  be  charged  with  un- 
friendly feehngs  towards  the  South.  All  such 
I  disclaim.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  if  I  have 
partialities,  they  are  rather  for  the  South.  I 
spent  a  part  of  my  early  life  in  that  region, 
when  manners  probably  retained  more  of 
their  primitive  character  than  they  now  do; 
and  to  a  young  man.  unaccustomed  to  life 
and  its  perils,  there  was  something  singularly 
captivanng  in  the  unbounded  hospitaUty,  the 
impulsive  generosity,  the  carelessness  of  the 
future,  the  frank,  open  manners,  the  buoyant 
spirit  and  courage,  which  marked  the  people; 
and  though  I  have  since  learned  to  interpret 
more  wisely  what  I  then  saw,  still  the  im- 
pressions which  I  then  received,  and  the 
triendehips  formed  at  a  yet  earUer  age  with 
the  youth  of  the  South,  have  always  given 
roe  a  leaning  towards  that  part  of  the  countiy. 
I  am  unconscious  of  local  prejudices.  My 
Interest  in  the  South  strengthens  my  desire  to 
avert  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
That  act.  I  fed,  will  fix  an  indehble  stain  on 
the  South.  It  will  conflict  with  the  generous 
elements  of  character  which  I  take  pleasure 
Sn  recollecting  there.  The  South  will  cease 
to  be  what  it  was.  In  the  period  to  which  I 
have  referred,  slavenrwas  acknowledged  there 
to  be  a  great  evil.  I  heard  it  spoken  of  freely 
with  abhorrence.  The  moral  sentiment  of 
the  community  on  this  point  was  not  corrupt 
The  principles  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  relation  to 
it  found  a  wide  response.  The  doctrine  that 
slavery  is  a  good,  il;  spread  by  the  seizure  of 
Texas,  will  work  a  moral  revolution,  the  most 
disastrous  which  can  befall  the  South.  It 
will  paralyze  every  effort  for  escape  from  this 
enormous  evil.  A  deadly  sophistiy  will  weigh 
on  men's  consciences  and  hearts,  until  terrible 
convulsions  —  God's  just  judgments  —  will 
hasten  the  deliverance  which  human  justice 
and  benevolence  were  bound  to  accomplish. 

IV.  I  now  proceed  to  another  important 
argument  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
our  country,  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
bearings  of  the  measure  on  our  National 
Union.  Next  to  liberty,  union  Is  our  great  poli^ 
tical  interest,  and  this  cannot  but  be  loosened 
—it  may  be  dissolved— by  the  proposed  extent 
sion  of  our  territory.  I  will  not  s^  that 
every  extension  must  be  pernicious,  that  our 
government  cannot  hold  together  even  our 
present  confederacy,  that  the  centnU  heart 
cannot  send  its  influences  to  the  remote  States 
which  are  to  spring  up  within  our  present 
borders.  Old  theories  miist  be  cautiousfy 
^plied  to  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
H  the  Federal  government  will  abstain  from 
minute  legislation,  and  rigidly  oonfine  itielf 


within  constitutional  bounds,  it  may  be  d 
bond  of  union  to  more  extensive  communities 
than  were  ever  comprehended  under  one 
sway.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  peril  in  extend- 
ing ourselves,  and  yet  the  chief  benefit  of 
the  Union,  which  is  the  preservation  of  peace- 
ful relations  among  neighbouring  States,  is 
so  vast,  that  some  risk  should  be  taken  to 
secure  it  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  The 
objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  drawo 
from  the  unwieldiness  it  would  give  to  the 
country,  though  very  serious,  is  not  decisive. 
A  far  more  serious  objection  is,  that  it  is  to 
be  annexed  to  us  for  the  avovred  purpose  of 
multiplying  slave-holding  States,  and  tbm 
giving  political  power.  This  cannot,  ought 
not  to  be  borne.  It  will  justify,  it  will  at 
length  demand,  the  separation  of  the  States. 
We  maintain  that  this  policy  is  alto^ther 
without  reason  on  the  part  <^  the  South. 
The  South  has  exerted,  and  cannot  help  ex* 
erting,  a  disproportionate  share  of  influence 
on  the  confederacy.  The  Slave-hokiing 
States  have  already  advantages  for  co-opera* 
tion,  and  for  swaying  the  country,  which  the 
others  do  not  possess.  *  The  Free  States  have 
no  great  common  interest,  like  slavery,  tohoki 
them  together.  They  difi^  in  character, 
feelings,  and  pursuits.  They  agree  but  on 
one  point,  and  that  a  negative  one — the  ab- 
sence of  slavery ;  and  i\as  distinction,  as  is 
well  known,  makes  no  lively  unptessi<m  on 
the  consaousness,  and  in  no  degree  counter- 
acts the  influences  which  divide  them  from 
one  another.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
well-known  fact,  that  in  the  Free  States  the 
subject  of  politics  is  of  secondary  importance, 
whilst  at  the  South  it  is  paramoimt.  At  the 
North,  every  man  must  toil  for  subsistence, 
and,  amidst  the  feverish  competitions  and 
anxieties  of  the  eager  and  universal  pursuit  of 
gain,  political  power  is  sought  with  little  com- 
parative avidity.  In  some  districts  it  is  hard 
to  find  fit  representatives  for  Congress,  so 
badcward  are  superior  men  to  forego  tbe 
emoluments  of  their  vocation,  the  prospects 
of  independence,  for  the  uncertainties  of  pnh- 
lie  life.  At  the  North,  too.  a  vast  amount  of 
energy  is  absorbed  in  associations  of  a  ic^ 
gious,  philanthropic,  hterary  character.  Tbe 
apathy  of  the  Free  States  in  regard  to  Texas 
— an  apathy  from  which  they  are  just  begiB- 
ning  to  be  roused — is  a  striking  proof  of  tbeir 
almost  incredible  indifference  to  poltUeal 
power.  Perhaps  no  parallel  to  it  can  befoaod 
ra  the  history  of  confederations.  What  a  cos* 
trast  does  the  South  form  with  the  divided 
and  slumbering  North  !  There,  one  stfoUfi 
broad  distinction  exists,  of  whidi  all  t^ 
members  of  the  community  have  a  perpdMMl 
consciousness ;  there,  a  peculiar  eleawat  b 
found,  which  spreads  its  infiuenoe  thioM^ 
the  raasst  and  impresses  itsdf  on  tti^  nliAi 
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Constitiitioii  of  society,  ^aveiy  is  not  a 
superficial  distinction.  Nothing  decides  the 
character  of  a  people  more  than  the  form  and 
determination  of  labour.  Hence  we  find  a 
unity  at  the  South  unknown  at  the  North. 
At  the  South,  too,  the  proprietors,  released 
from  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  having 
little  of  the  machinery  of  associations  to 
engage  their  attention,  devote  themselves  to 
politics  with  a  concentration  of  zeal  which  a 
Northern  man  can  only  comprehend  by 
residing  on  the  spot.  Hence  the  South  has 
professional  politicians,  a  character  hardly 
known  in  tlw  Free  States.  The  result  is 
plain.  The  South  has  generally  ruled  the 
country.  It  must  always  have  an  tmdue 
power.  United,  as  the  North  cannot  be,  it 
can  always  hnk  with  itself  some  discontented 
portion  at  the  North,  which  it  can  liberally 
reward  by  the  patronage  which  the  possession 
of  the  government  confers.  That  the  con- 
^itutional  rights  of  the  South  should  be 
prejudiced  by  the  North  is  one  of  those 
SK^al  impossibilities  against  which  it  is 
loliy  to  ask  security. 

We  cannot  consent  that  the  South  should 
Cactend  its  already  disproportionate  power  by 
an  indefinite  extension  of  territory,  because 
we  maintain  that  its  disposition  towards  us 
gives  us  no  pledge  that  its  power  will  be  well 
used.  It  is,  unhappily,  too  well  known  that 
H  wants  friendly  feelings  towards  the  North. 
Divided  from  us  by  an  institution  which  gives 
it  a  peculiar  character,  which  lays  it  open  to 
reproach,  and  which  will  never  suffer  it  to 
rival  our  prosperity,  it  cannot  look  on  us  with 
favour,  it  magnifies  our  faults.  It  is  blind  to 
our  virtues.  At  the  North,  no  unfriendly 
disposition  prevails  towards  the  South.  We 
are  too  busy  and  too  prosperous  for  hatred. 
We  complain  that  our  good-will  is  not  recipro- 
cated. We  complain  that  our  commerce  and 
iDanu£u:tures  have  sometimes  found  httle 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  South.  Still  more. 
we  feel— though  we  are  slow  to  complain  of  it 
— that  in  Congress,  the  common  ground  of  the 
confederacy,  we  have  had  to  encounter  a  tone 
and  bearing  which  it  has  required  the  colder 
temperament  of  the  North  to  endure.  We 
cannot  consent  to  take  a  lower  place  than 
we  now  hold.  We  cannot  consent  that  our 
confederacy  should  spread  over  the  wilds  of 
Mexico  to  give  us  more  powerful  masters. 
The  old  baUmce  of  the  country  is  unfavour^ 
able  enough.  We  cannot  consent  that  a  new 
weight  should  be  thrown  in,  which  may  fix 
the  political  inferiority  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  I  give  you.  Sir,  the  feelings  of 
the  North.  In  part  they  may  be  prejudices. 
Jealousies,  often  groundless,  are  the  necessary 
Suits  of  confederations.  On  that  account, 
measures  must  not  be  adopted  disturbing 
violently,  tumaturally,  unexpectedly,  the  old 


distributions  of  power,  and  directly  aimed  at 
that  result. 

In  other  ways  the  annexation  of  Texas  is 
to  endanger  the  Union.  It  will  give  new 
violence  and  passion  to  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  slavery.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
majority  at  the  North  have  discouraged  the 
discussion  of  this  topic,  on  the  ground  that 
slavery  was  imposed  on  the  South  by  neces> 
sity,  that  its  continuance  was  not  of  choice 
and  that  the  States  in  which  it  subsists,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  find  a  remedy  in  their 
own  way.  Let  slavery  be  systematically  pro- 
posed as  the  policy  of  these  States,  let  it  bind 
them  together  in  efforts  to  establish  political 
power,  and  a  new  feeling  will  burst  forth 
through  the  whole  North.  It  will  be  a  con- 
centration of  moral,  religious,  political,  and 
patriotic  feelings.  The  fire,  now  smothered, 
will  blaae  out,  and,  of  consequence,  new 
jealousies  and  exasperations  will  be  kindled 
at  the  South.  Strange,  that  the  South  should 
think  of  securing  its  "peculiar  institutions" 
by  violent  means  1  Its  violence  necessarily 
increases  the  evils  it  would  suppress.  For 
example,  by  denying  the  right  of  petition  to 
those  who  sought  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  awakened  a  spirit  whfch 
will  overwhelm  Congress  with  petitions  till 
this  right  be  restored.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  would  be  a  measure  of  the  same  in- 
jurious character,  and  would  stir  up  an  open, 
uncompromising  hostility  to  slavery,  of  which 
we  have  seen  no  example,  and  which  would 
produce  a  reaction  very  dangerous  to  union. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  wilt  give  rise  to 
constitutional  questions  and  conflicts  which 
cannot  be  adjusted.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  additions  to  our  territory  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  were  acceded  to  by  the  North,  though 
very  reluctantly,  on  account  of  their  obvious 
utility.  But  it  has  been  seriously  doubted 
whether  the  powers  given  by  the  Constitution, 
were  not  in  both  cases  transcended.  "At 
the  time  Louisiana  was  acquired,  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself  was  dehberately  of  opinion  that  the 
treaty-making  authority,  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  was  incompetent 
to  make  such  an  acquisition  from  a  foreign 
power  and  annex  it  to  the  Union,  and  tl^ 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
necessary  to  sanction  it  In  a  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Lincoln,  he  even  furnishes  the  formula 
of  a  proposed  amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union ;  but 
adds,  that  the  less  that  is  said  about  the  con- 
stitutional difficulty  the  better.  Very  little 
was  said  about  it,  and  there  was  a  general 
and  tacit  acquiescence,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  and  incalculable  advantages  expected 
from  the  acquisition  in  a  national  point  of 
view.    The  pu^ccbaae  of  Texas,  under  exist- 
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ing  circumstances,  might  present  a  veiy  diffe- 
rent question."* 

It  is  true  that»  as  a  general  rule,  the  right 
to  purchase  territory  is  incident  to  sovereignty. 
But  the  sovereignty  of  our  national  |;ovem- 
ment  is  a  Umited  one.  The  Constitution  was 
a  compromise  among  independent  States,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  geographical  relations 
and  local  interests  were  among  the  essential 
conditions  on  which  the  compromise  was 
made.  We  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
versally acknowledged  public  interests,  that 
additions  of  territory  should  be  made  to  our 
country.  But  can  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Constitution  gives  power  to  the  President  and 
Senate  to  add  a  vast  realm  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  very  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
balance  between  different  sections,  or  of 
securing  ascendency  to  certain  parts  of  the 
confederacy?  Was  not  the  Constitution 
founded  on  conditions  or  considerations  which 
are  even  more  authoritative  than  its  particular 

g revisions,  and  the  violation  of  which  must 
e  death  to  our  Union?  Besides,  a  new 
question  is  to  be  opened  by  the  admission  of 
Texas.  We  shall  not  purchase  a  territory, 
as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  but  shall  admit 
an  independent  community,  invested  with 
sovereignty,  into  the  confederation ;  and  can 
the  treaty-making  power  do  this?  Can  it 
receive  foreign  nations,  however  vast,  to  the 
Union  ?  Does  not  the  question  carry  its  own 
answer  ?  By  the  assumption  of  such  a  right, 
would  not  the  old  compact  be  at  once  con- 
sidered as  dissolved  ? 

To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty,  of  the  Free  States,  in  case  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  to  say  to  the  Slave-holding 
States,  •*  We  regard  this  act  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  The  essential  conditions 
of  the  national  compact  are  violated.  To 
you  we  will  faithfully  adhere,  but  will  not  join 
ourselves  to  this  new  and  iniquitous  acqui- 
sition. We  will  not  become  partners  in  your 
wars  with  Mexico  and  Europe,  in  your 
schemes  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  sla- 
very, in  your  hopes  of  conquest,  in  vour  un- 
righteous spoils."  No  one  prizes  the  Union 
more  than  myself  as  the  means  of  peace. 
But  with  Texas  we  shtUl  have  no  peace. 
Texas,  brought  into  the  confederacy,  will 
bring  with  it  domestic  and  foreign  strife.  It 
will  change  our  relations  to  other  cotmtries 
and  to  one  another.  A  pacific  division  in  the 
first  instance  seems  to  me  to  threaten  less 
contention  than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  such  as  must  l)e  expected 
\mder  this  fatal  innovation. 

I  am  but  one  of  a  nation  of  fifteen  millions, 
and,  as  such,  may  seem  too  insignificant  to 
protest  against  a  public  measure.    But  in 
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this  coxmtry  every  man,  even  the  obscurest, 
participates  in  the  sovereignty,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  public  acts,  unless  by  some  mode  (A 
opposition  proportioned  to  his  sense  of  the 
evil,  he  absolves  himself  from  the  guik.  For 
one,  then,  I  say,  that  earnestly  as  I  deprecate 
the  separation  of  these  States,  and  though  this 
event  would  disappoint  most  cherished  hopes 
for  mv  country,  still  I  can  submit  to  it  moce 
readily  than  to  the  reception  of  Texas  into 
the  confederacy.  I  shrink  from  that  contsmi- 
nation.  I  shrink  from  an  act  which  is  to 
pledge  us,  as  a  people,  to  robbery  and  war,  to 
the  work  of  upholding  and  extending  skvoy 
without  limitation  or  end.  I  do  not  desreto 
share  the  responsibility,  or  to  live  under  the 
laws  of  a  government  adopting  such  a  pc^iey. 
and  swayed  by  such  a  spirit*  as  wouki  be  ox- 
pressed  by  the  incorporation  of  Texas  wtfa 
our  country. 

In  truth,  if  the  South  is  bent  on  ineor- 
porating  Texas  with  itself,  as  a  new  pn>p  to 
slavery,  it  would  do  well  to  insist  on  the 
division  of  the  States.  It  would,  in  so  doing, 
consult  best  its  own  safety.  It  should  studi- 
ously keep  itself  from  communion  with  the 
free  pmrt  of  the  countiy.  It  should  suffer  no 
railroad  from  that  section  to  cross  its  bordos. 
It  should  block  up  intercourse  with  us  by  sea 
and  land.  Still  more,  it  should  abjure  con- 
nection with  the  whole  dvilized  world ;  lor 
from  every  countiy  it  would  be  invaded  \rf  an 
influence  hostile  to  slavery.  It  should  bonow 
the  code  of  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  and 
seal  itself  hermetically  against  the  infecdons 
books,  opinions,  and  visits  of  foreigners,  f  is 
pride,  as  well  as  safety,  should  toich  it  tihis 
insulation ;  for,  having  once  taken  the  gnnmd 
that  slavery  is  a  good,  to  be  spread  and  made 
perpetual,  it  does  by  that  act  forfeit  the  rank 
which  it  covets  among  civilised  and  im- 
proving communities.  It  cannot  be  recognited 
as  nn  equal  by  other  states.  On  this  point 
the  decree  of  the  worid  has  gone  forth,  attd 
no  protests  or  clamours  can  dirown  the  deep^ 
solemn  voice  of  humanity,  gathering  streMh 
with  eveiv  new  generation.  A  conamnn^, 
acknowledging  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  ooft- 
tinuing  it  only  because  the  first  law  of  natme, 
self-preservation,  seems  to  require  gradoal 
processes  of  change,  may  retain  the  reqwct  «f 
those  who  deem  their  fears  unfounded.  But 
a  community,  wedding  itself  to  slavery  ia- 
separably,  with  choice  and  affection,  and^vlOi 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  plague  fax  md 
wide,  must  become  a  by-word  amcuig  tKe 
nations;  and  the  friend  of  humanity  %il 
shake  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  %  ^ 
testimony  of  his  reprobation.  ' 

V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  bead  ef  ttb 
communication.  I  obsenre,  that  the  ctiMM'/^ 
Liberty,  of  free  institutions—a  cause  WK 
sacred  than  union— forbids  the  •fiariBliufc  H. 
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't'exas.  tt  is  plain,  from  the  whole  preceding 
discussion,  that  this  measure  will  exert  a 
disastrous  influence  on  the  moral  sentiments 
and  principles  of  this  country,  by  sanctioning 
plunder,  by  inflaming  cupidity,  by  encourag- 
ing lawless  speculation,  by  bringing  into 
the  confederacy  a  community  whose  whole 
history  and  circumstances  are  adverse  to  moral 
order  and  wholesome  restraint,  by  violating 
national  faith,  by  proposing  immoral  and  in- 
human ends,  by  placing  us  as  a  people  in 
opposition  to  the  efforts  of  philanthropy,  and 
the  advancing  movements  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  will  spread  a  moral  corruption, 
already  too  rife  among  us,  and,  in  so  doing, 
it  will  shake  the  foundations  of  freedom  at 
home,  and  bring  reproach  on  it  abroad.  It 
will  be  treachery  to  the  great  cause  which 
has  been  confided  to  this  above  all  nations. 

The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals  is 
an  old  subject,  and  I  have  no  thoi^ht  of  en- 
larging on  the  general  truth.  I  wish  only  to 
say,  that  it  is  one  which  needs  to  be  brought 
home  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  trifled  with  but  to  our  great  periL 
There  are  symptoms  of  corruption  amongst 
us,  which  show  us  that  we  cannot  enter  on  a 
new  career  of  crime  without  peculiar  hazard. 
I  cannot  do  justice  to  this  topic  without 
speaking  freely  of  our  country,  as  freely  as  I 
should  of  any  other;  and,  unhappily,  we  are 
so  accustomed  as  a  people  to  receive  incense, 
to  be  soothed  by  flattery,  and  to  account 
reputation  as  a  more  important  interest  than 
morality,  that  my  freedom  may  be  construed 
into  a  kind  of  disloyalty.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  make  concessions  to  this  dangerous 
weakness.  I  believe  that  moralitv  is  the  first 
interest  of  a  people,  and  that  this  requires 
»elf-knowledge  in  nations  as  truly  as  in  indi- 
viduals. He  who  helps  a  community  to 
comprehend  itself,  and  to  apply  to  itself  a 
higher  rule  of  action,  is  the  truest  patriot, 
and  contributes  most  to  its  enduring  fame. 

I  have  said  that  we  shall  expose  our  free- 
dom to  great  peril  by  entering  on  a  new 
career  of  crime.  We  are  corrupt  enough 
already.  In  one  respect  our  institutions  have 
disappointed  us  all.  They  have  not  wrought 
out  for  us  that  elevation  of  character  which 
is  the  most  precious,  and,  in  truth,  the  only 
substantial  blessing  of  liberty.  Our  progress 
in  prosperity  has  indeed  been  the  wonder  of 
the  world ;  but  this  prosperit^r  has  done  much 
to  counteract  the  ennobling  influence  of  free 
institutions.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  country  and  of  our  times  have  poured  in 
upon  us  a  torrent  of  wealth ;  and  human 
nature  has  not  been  strong  enough  for  the 
assault   of  such  severe   temptadon.    Pros- 

S:rity  has   become   dearer   than   freedom, 
ovemment   is  regarded  more  as  a  means 
of  enriching  the  country  than  of  securing 


private  rights.    We  have  become  wedded  to 
gain  as  our  chief  good.    That,  under  the 

Eredominance  of  this  degrading  passion,  the 
igher  virtues,  the  moral  independence,  the 
simplicity  of  manners,  the  stem  uprighmess, 
the  self-reverence,  the  respect  for  man  as 
man,  which  are  the  ornaments  and  safeguards 
of  a  republic,  should  wither  and  give  place 
to  selfish  calculation  and  indulgence,  to  show 
and  extravagance,  to  anxious,  envious,  dis- 
contented strivings,  to  wild  adventure,  and 
to  the  gambling  sphit  of 'speculation,  will 
surprise  no  one  who  has  studied  human 
nature.  The  invasion  of  Texas  by  our  citi- 
zens is  a  mournful  comment  on  our  national 
morality.  Whether,  without  some  fiery  trial, 
some  signal  prostration  of  our  prosperity,  we 
can  rise  to  the  force  and  self-denial  of  free- 
men, is  a  question  not  easily  solved. 

There  are  other  akirming  views.  A  spirit 
of  lawlessness  pervades  the  community,  which, 
if  not  repressed,  threatens  the  dissolution  of 
our  present  forms  of  society.  Even  in  the 
old  States,  mobs  are  taking  the  government 
into  their  hands,  and  a  profligate  news- 
paper finds  little  difiiculty  in  stirring  up 
multitudes  to  violence.  When  we  lo^  at 
the  parts  of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we 
see  the  arm  of  the  law  paralyzed  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  individual.  Men  take  \mder 
their  own  protection  the  rights  which  it  is  the 
very  office  of  government  to  secure.  The 
citizen,  wearing  arms  as  means  of  defence, 
carries  with  him  perpetual  proofs  of  the 
weakness  of  the  authorities  under  which  he 
lives.  The  substitution  of  self-constituted 
tribunals  for  the  regular  course  of  justice, 
and  the  infliction  of  immediate  punishment 
in  the  moment  of  popular  frenzy,  are  sjrmp- 
toms  of  a  pec^le  half  reclaimed  from'bar- 
barism.  I  know  not  that  any  civilized 
country  on  earth  has  exhibited  during  the 
last  year  a  spectacle  so  atrocious  as  the 
burning  of  a  coloured  man  by  a  slow  fire,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Louis;  and  this 
infernal  sacrifice  vras  offered  not  by  a  few 
fiends  selected  from  the  whole  country,  but 
by  a  crowd  gathered  firom  a  smgle  spot.  Add 
to  all  this,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  the 
extent  and  toleration  of  which  oblige  us  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
citizens  have  no  comprehension  of  the  first 
principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  in  oonseguence 
of  these  and  other  s3rmptoms,  the  confidence 
of  many  reflecting  men  m  our  free  institutions 
is  very  much  impaired.  Some  despair.  That 
main  pillar  of  public  UberW,  mutual  trust 
among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we  must  seek 
sectuity  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger 
government  is  a  spreading  conviction.  Men, 
who  in  public  talk  of  the  stability  of  oar  ixk« 
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stitutions,  whisper  their  doubts  (perhaps  their 
scorn)  in  private.  So  common  are  these  ap- 
prehensions, that  the  knowledge  of  them  has 
reached  Europe.  Not  long  ago,  I  received  a 
letter  from  an  enlightened  and  fervent  friend 
of  liberty  in  Great  Britain,  beseeching  me  to 
inform  him  how  far  he  was  to  rely  on  the 
representations  of  one  of  his  countrymen  just 
remmed  from  the  United  States,  who  bad 
reported  to  him  that,  in  the  most  roqsectable 
society,  he  had  again  and  again  been  told  that 
the  experiment  of  freedom  here  was  a  failure, 
and  that  faith  in  our  institutions  was  gone. 
That  the  traveller  misinterpreted  hi  a  measure 
what  he  heard,  we  shall  all  acknowledge.  But 
is  the  old  enthusiasm  of  liberty  imchilled 
among  us  ?  Is  the  old  jealousy  of  power  as 
keen  and  uncompromising  ?  Do  not  parties 
more  unscrupulously  encroach  on  the  consti- 
tution and  on  the  rights  of  minorities  ?  In  one 
respect  we  must  all  admit  a  change.  When 
you  and  I  grew  up,  what  a  deep  interest  per- 
vaded this  country  in  the  success  of  free  insti- 
tutions abroad  I  With  what  throbbing  hearts 
did  we  follow  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed  ! 
How  many  among  us  were  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  liberty  on  the 
earth  !  And  now  who  cares  for  fr^  institu- 
tions abroad  ?  How  seldom  does  the  topic 
pass  men's  lips  !  Multitudes,  discouraged  by 
the  Ucentiousness  at  home,  doubt  the  value 
of  popular  institutions,  especially  in  less  en* 
lightened  countries  ;  whilst  greater  numbers, 
locked  up  in  gain,  can  q>are  no  thought  on 
the  struggles  of  liberty,  and,  provided  they 
can  drive  a  prosperous  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  care  little  whether  they  are  bond  or 
firee. 

I  may  be  thought  inclined  to  draw  a  dark 
picture  of  our  moral  condition.  But  at  home 
I  am  set  down  among  those  who  hope  against 
hope ;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  condemn 
as  a  crime  the  despondence  of  those  who, 
lamenting  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  do 
not  lift  a  finger  to  withstand  it.  I  am  &r, 
very  fiu",  from  despair.  I  have  no  fears  but 
such  as  belong  to  a  friend  of  freedom.  Among 
dark  omens,  i  see  favourable  influences,  re- 
medial processes,  counteracting  agencies.  I 
well  know  that  the  vicious  part  of  our  system 
makes  more  noise  and  show  than  the  sound. 
1  know  that  the  prophets  of  ruin  to  our  insti- 
tutions are.to  be  found  most  frequently  in  the 
party  out  of  power,  and  that  many  dark 
auguries  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
disappointment  and  irritation.  I  am  sure, 
too,  that  imminent  peril  would  wake  up  the 
spirit  of  our  fathers  in  many  who  slumber  in 
these  days  of  ease  and  security^  It  is  also 
true  that,  with  all  our  defects,  there  is  a  wider 
diflfcision  of  intelligence,  moral  restraint,  and 
self-respect  among  m  than  through  any  other 
eommuniiy.    StiU,  I  am  compclted  to  ao* 


knowledge  an  extent  of  cormpdon  among  us 
whidi  menaces  freedom  and  our  dearest  in- 
terests ;  and  a  policy  which  will  give  newaod 
enduring  irapidse  to  corruption,  which  will 
multiply  indefinitely  public  and  private  crimen 
ought  to  be  reprolMUed  as  the  sorest  calamity 
we  can  incur.  Freedom  is  fighting  her  battles 
in  the  world  with  sufficient  odds  against  her. 
Let  us  not  give  new  chances  to  her  foes. 

That  the  cause  of  rqMiblicanism  is  waSSa- 
ing  atnoad.  through  the  defects  and  crimes 
of  our  countrymen,  is  as  true  as  that  it  is 
regarded  with  increased  scepticism  among 
ourselves.  Abroad,  republicanism  is  iden- 
tified with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  American  name  has  not  risen  of  late 
in  the  world.  It  so  happens  that,  whilst 
writing,  I  have  received  a  newspaper  from 
England,  in  which  Lynch  law  is  as  familiaiij 
associated  with  our  coimtiy  as  if  it  were  one 
of  our  establishments.  We  are  quoted  as 
monuments  of  the  degrading  tendencies  of 
popular  institutions.  When  1  visited  England 
fifteen  years  ago,  republican  sentiments  were 
Creely  expressed  to  me.  I  shookl  probably 
hear  none  now.  Men's  minds  seon  to  be 
returning  to  severer  principles  of  govon- 
ment ;  and  this  country  is  responsible  for 
a  part  of  this  change.  It  is  believed  abroid 
that  property  b  less  secure  among  us.  onkr 
less  stable,  law  less  revered,  social  ties  moie 
easily  broken,  religion  less  oiforced.  life  bdd 
less  sacred,  than  in  other  countries.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  prejudices  of  foreign  nations, 
the  interests  of  foreign  governments,  have 
led  to  gross  exaggeration  of  evUs  here.  The 
least  civihxed  parts  of  the  country  are  made 
to  represent  the  whole,  and  occasional  atroci- 
ties are  construed  into  habits.  But  who  does 
not  feel  that  we  have  given  cause  of  re- 
proach ?  and  shall  we  fix  this  reproach,  and 
exasperate  it  into  indignation  and  hatzisd,  by 
adopting  a  policy  against  which  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  Christian  world  revoU? 
Shall  we  make  the  name  of  republic  **a 
stench  in  the  nostrils "  of  all  nations,  by  em- 
ploying our  power  to  build  up  and  spread 
slavery,  by  resisting  the  efforts  of  other 
cotmtries  for  its  abolition,  by  falling  behind 
monarchies  in  reverence  for  the  rights  of 
men? 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  probable 
growth  of  this  country;  when  we  think  of 
the  millioiu  of  human  beings  who  are  to 
spread  over  our  present  territory:  of  the 
career  of  improvement  and  glory  opened  to 
this  new  people ;  of  the  impulse  wtiich  free 
institutions,  if  prosperous,  may  be  expected 
to  give  to  philosophy,  religion,  scsoioe^ 
literature,  and  arts;  of  the  vast  field  Id 
which  the  experiment  is  to  be  mode,  of  itfait 
the  onfettered  powers  of  man  may  achicvs; 
of  the  bright  page  of  history  wbidft  <Mr 
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fathers  have  filled,  and  of  the  advantages  futurity  for  ourselves.  1  believe  that  a 
under  which  their  toils  and  virtues  have  nation  s  destiny  lies  in  its  character,  in  the 
placed  us  for  carrying  on  their  work ;  when  principles  which  govern  its  policy  and  bear 
we  think  of  all  this,  can  we  help,  for  a  rule  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens.  1  take  my 
moment,  surrendering  ourselves  to  bright  stand  on  Gods  moral  and  eternal  law.  A 
visions  of  our  country  s  glory,  before  which  nation,  renoimcing  and  defying  this,  cannot 
all  the  glories  of  the  past  are  to  fade  away  ?  be  free,  cannot  be  great. 
Is  it  presumption  to  say  that,  if  just  to  Religious  men  in  this  community— and  they 
ourselves  and  all  nations,  we  shall  be  felt  are  many— arc  peculiarly  bound  to  read  the 
through  this  whole  continent,  that  we  shall  future  history  of  their  country,  not  in  the 
spread  our  language,  institutions,  and  civiliza-  flattering  promises  of  politicians,  but  in  the 
tion  through  a  wider  space  than  any  nation  warnings  of  conscience,  and  in  the  declara- 
has  yet  filled  with  a  like  beneficent  influence  ?  tion  of  God's  Word.  They  know,  and  should 
And  are  we  prepared  to  barter  these  hopes,  make  it  known,  that  nations  cannot  consoli- 
this  sublime  moral  empire,  for  conquests  by  date  free  institutions  and  secure  a  lasting 
force  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  sink  to  the  level  prosperity  by  crime.  They  know  that  retri- 
of  unprincipled  nations,  to  content  ourselves  bution  awaits  communities  as  wall  as  indi- 
with  a  vulgar,  guilty  greatness,  to  adopt  in  viduals;  and  they  should  tremble  amidst 
our  youth  maxims  and  ends  which  must  their  hopes,  when,  with  this  solemn  truth  on 
brand  our  future  with  sordidness,  oppression,  their  minds,  they  look  round  on  their  country, 
and  shame?  This  country  cannot  without  Let  them  consider  the  clearness  with  which 
peculiar  infamy  run  the  common  race  of  God's  will  is  now  made  known,  and  the  signal 
national  rapacity.  Our  origin,  institutions,  blessings  of  his  Providence  poured  out  on 
and  position  are  peculiar,  and  all  favour  this  people,  with  a  profusion  accorded  to  no 
an  upright,  honourable  coxu-se.  We  have  other  under  heaven ;  and  then  let  them  con- 
not  the  apologies  of  nations  hemmed  in  sider  our  ingratitude  for  his  boundless  gifts, 
by  narrow  bounds,  or  threatened  by  the  over-  our  abuse  of  his  beneficence  to  sensual  and 
shadowing  power  of  ambitious  neighbours,  selfish  gratification,  our  unmeasured,  un- 
If  we  surrender  ourselves  to  a  selfish  policy,  righteous  love  of  gain,  our  unprincipled 
we  shall  sin  almost  without  temptation,  and  party  spirit,  and  our  faithless  and  cruel 
forfeit  opportunities  of  greatness  vouchsafed  wrongs  towards  the  Indian  race ;  and  can 
to  no  other  people,  for  a  prize  below  con-  they  help  fearing  that  the  cup  of  wrath  is 
tempt.  filling  for  this  people  ?  Men,  buried  in  them- 

I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wisdom  with  selves  and  in  outward  interests,  atheists  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  our  heart  and  life,  may  scoff  at  the  doctrine  of 
destiny  as  a  people.  We  are  destined  (that  national  retribution,  because  they  do  not  see 
is  the  word)  to  overspread  North  America;  God's  hand  stretched  out  to  destroy  guilty 
and,  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  it  matters  communities.  But  does  not  all  history  teach 
little  to  us  how  we  accomplish  our  fate.  To  that  the  unlicensed  passions  of  a  guilty  people 
spread,  to  supplant  others,  to  cover  a  bound-  are  more  terrible  ministers  of  punishment  than 
less  space,  this  seems  our  ambition,  no  matter  miraculous  inflictions?  To  chastise  and  de- 
what  influence  we  spread  with  us.  Why  can-  stroy,  God  need  not  interfere  by  supernatural 
not  we  rise  to  noble  conceptions  of  our  judgments.  In  every  community  there  arc 
destiny  ?  Why  do  we  not  feel  that  our  work  elements  of  discord,  revolution,  and  ruin, 
as  a  nation  is,  to  carry  freedom,  religion,  pent  up  in  the  human  soul,  which  need  only 
science,  and  a  nobler  form  of  human  nature  to  be  quickened  and  set  free  by  a  new  order 
over  this  continent  ?  and  why  do  we  not  of  events,  to  shake  and  convulse  the  whole 
remember,  that  to  diffuse  these  blessings  we  social  fabric.  Never  were  the  causes  of 
must  first  cherL^  them  in  our  own  borden ;  disastrous  change  in  human  aflairs  more 
and  that  whatever  deeply  and  permanently  active  than  at  the  present  moment.  Society 
corrupts  us  will  make  our  spreading  mfluence  heaves  and  trembles  from  the  struggle  of  op- 
a  curse,  not  a  blessing,  to  this  new  world  ?  posing  principles,  as  the  earth  quakes  through 
It  is  a  common  idea  in  Europe  that  we  are  the  force  of  central  fires.  This  is  not  the 
destined  to  spread  an  inferior  civilization  over  time  for  presumption,  for  defying  Heaven  b^ 
North  America ;  that  our  slaveiy  and  our  new  crimes,  for  giving  a  new  range  to  cupi- 
absorption  in  gain  and  outward  interests  dity  and  ambition.  Men  who  fear  God  must 
mark  us  out  as  fated  to  fall  behind  the  old  fear  for  their  country  in  this  "day  of  provo- 
world  in  the  higher  improvements  of  human  cation,"  and  they  will  be  false  to  their  countiy 
nature,  in  the  philosophy,  the  refinements,  if  they  look  on  passively,  and  see  without 
the  enthusiasm  of  literature  and  the  arts,  remonstrance  the  consummation  of  a  great 
which  throw  a  lustre  round  other  countries,  national  crime,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring 
I  am  not  prophet  enough  to  read  our  fate.  I  down  awful  retribution, 
believe,  indeed,  that  we  arc  to  inak«  our      I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who,  on 
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reading  these  pages,  wul  smile  at  my  simpli- 
city in  urging  moral  and  religious  motives, 
disinterested  considerations,  lofty  aims,  on  a 
politician.  The  common  notion  is.  that  the 
course  of  a  man  embarked  in  public  life  will 
be  shaped  bv  the  bearing  of  passing  events 
on  his  immediate  popularity  ;  that  virtue  and 
freedom,  however  they  may  round  his  periods 
in  the  senate,  have  little  influence  on  his  vote. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  public  life  is  neces- 
sarily degrading,  or  that  a  statesman  is  in- 
capable of  looking  above  himself.  Public 
life  appeals  to  the  noblest  as  well  as  basest 
principles  of  human  nature.  It  holds  up  for 
pursuit  enduring  fame,  as  well  as  the  noto- 
riety of  the  passing  hour.  By  giving  oppor- 
tunities of  acting  on  the  vast  and  permanent 
interests  of  a  nation,  it  often  creates  a  deqp 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  generous  self- 
oblivion.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  human 
nature  to  distrust  the  influence  of  great  truths 
and  high  motives  on  any  class  of  men.  espe- 
cially on  men  of  commanding  intelligence. 
There  is  a  congeniality  between  vast  powers 
of  thought  and  dignity  of  purpose.  None 
are  so  capable  of  sacrificing  themselves  as 
those  who  have  most  to  sacrifice,  who,  in 
offering  themselves,  make  the  greatest  offer- 
ings to  humanity.  With  this  conviction.  I  am 
not  discouraged  by  the  anticipated  smiles  and 
scoffs  of  those  who  will  think  that,  in  insist- 
ing on  national  purity  as  the  essential  con- 
dition of  freedom  and  greatness,  I  have 
"preached"  to  the  winds.  To  you.  Sir, 
rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name,  nor  will  a 
measure  fraught  with  lasting  corruption  and 
shame  to  vour  country,  seem  to  you  anything 
but  a  fearful  caUimity. 

I  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I  have 
felt  mjrself  bound  to  undertake.  That  I  have 
escaped  all  error,  I  cannot  hope.  That  I  may 
have  fallen  into  occasional  exaggeration,  I 
ought  perhaps  to  fear,  from  the  earnestness 
with  which  I  have  written.  But  of  the  essen- 
tial truth  of  the  views  here  commimicated,  I 
cannot  doubt.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  subject  of  this  letter  has  as 
yet  draHn  little  attention  at  the  North.  The 
unprecedented  pecuniary  difficulties  pressing 
now  on  the  country  have  absorbed  the  public 
mind.  And  vet  these  difficulties,  shotild  they 
be  aggravated  and  continued  far  beyond  what 
is  most  dreaded,  would  be  a  light  national 
evil  compared  with  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union.  I  trust  the  people  will  not 
slumber  on  the  td%e  of  this  precipice  till  it 
.<(haU  be  too  late  to  reflect  and  provide  for 
safetjr.  Too  much  time  has  been  given  for 
the  ripening  of  this  unrighteous  project.  I 
doubt  not,  as  I  have  said,  that  opposition 
exists  to  it  in  the  Slave-holding  States.  This, 
if  manifested  in  any  strength,  would  imme- 
diately defeat  it.    The  other  States  should 


raise  a  voice  against  it.  like  the  voice  df 
many  waters.  Party  dissensions  should  be 
swallowed  up  in  this  vast  common  interest 
The  will  of  the  people,  too  strong  and  fixed 
to  be  resisted,  should  be  expressed  to  Con- 
gress in  remonstrances  from  towns,  cities, 
counties,  and  legislatures.  Let  no  man,  who 
feels  the  greatness  of  the  evil  which  threatens 
us.  satisfy  himself  with  unprofitable  regrets; 
but  let  each  embody  his  opposition  in  a  fonii 
which  will  give  incitement  to  his  neigfabouis, 
and  act  on  men  in  power. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  differ 
from  me  will  ascribe  what  I  have  writtea 
to  unworthy  motives.  This  is  the  commoD 
mode  of  parrying  unwelcome  truths ;  and  it 
is  not  without  iimuence  where  the  author  is 
unknown.  May  I,  then,  be  allowed  to  say. 
that  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that, 
among  the  many  defects  of  this  letter,  those 
of  imworthy  intention  are  not  to  be  num- 
bered? The  reluctance  with  which  I  have 
written  satisfies  me  that  I  have  nor  been 
impelled  by  any  headlong  passion.  Nor  can 
I  have  been  impelled  by  party  spirit.  I  am 
pledged  to  no  party.  In  truth,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  able  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  on  the 
subjects  which  now  inflame  and  divide  the 
country,  and  which  can  be  very  little  under* 
stood  except  by  men  who  have  made  a  siu<fy 
of  commerce  and  finance.  As  to  having 
written  from  that  most  common  motive,  the 
desire  of  distinction,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  to  win  the  public  ear  I  need  not 
engage  in  a  controversy  which  will  expose 
me  to  unmeasured  reproach.  Mav  I  add. 
that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  team  the 
worth  of  applause?  Could  I.  indeed,  admk 
the  slightest  hope  of  securing  to  myself  thM 
enduring  fame  which  future  ages  award  to 
the  Ughts  and  benefactors  of  their  race,  1 
could  not  but  be  stirrKl  by  the  jxrospetL 
But  notoriety  among  contemporaries.  cl>- 
tained  by  taking  part  in  the  irritating  discus- 
sions of  the  day,  I  would  not  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  secure. 

I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  eamestnesi 
with  which  I  have  written  may  seem  to  hadH- 
cate  an  imdue  excitement  of  mind.  But  I 
have  all  along  felt  distinctly  the  importance 
of  calmness,  and  have  seemed  to  myself  to 
maintain  it.  I  have  prepared  this  letter,  not 
amidst  the  goadings,  irritations,  and  feveri^ 
tumults  of  a  crowded  city,  but  in  the  still- 
ness of  retirement,  amid  scenes  of  peace  and 
beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  has  passed  in  which 
I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the  exIiaustioB 
of  writing  by  walking  abroad  amidst  GcMcf^ 
works,  which  seldom  fail  to  breathe  ti»^ 
quillity,  and  whidi.  by  their  harmony  wtA 
beneficence,  continually  cheer  me.  as  cMl* 
blems  and  prophecies  of  a  more  harmooioai 
and  blessed  state  of  human  affidrs  tbm  hm 
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yet  been  known.  Perhaps  some  will  object 
it  to  me  that  a  man,  living  in  such  retirement, 
unfits  himself  to  judge  of  passing  events,  that 
he  is  prone  to  substitute  his  visions  for  reali- 
ties, and  to  legislate  for  a  world  which  does 
not  exist.  I  adcnowledge  the  danger  of  such 
a  position.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  man  who  lives  in  a  crowd  and 
receives  perpetual  impulse  from  its  prejudices 
and  passions,  who  connects  himself  with  a 
party  and  looks  to  it  for  rei^-ard,  cannot  easily 
keep  his  mind  open  to  truth,  or  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  moment  to  everlasting  princi- 
ples and  the  enduring  welfare  of  his  country. 
Everywhere  our  frail  nature  is  severely  tried. 
AH  circumstances  have  their  perils.  In  every 
condition  there  are  biases  to  wrong  judgment 
and  incitements  to  wrong  action.  Through 
such  discipline  we  are  to  make  our  way  to 
truth  and  perfection.  The  dread  of  these 
dangers  must  not  keep  us  inactive.  Having 
sought  to  understand  the  difficulties  in  our 
respective  paths,  and  having  done  what  we 
can  to  learn  the  truth,  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  our  convictions  without  fear, 
expressing  them  in  word  and  action,  and 
leaving  results  to  Him  who  will  accept  our 
pure  purpose,  and  whose  providence  is  the 
pledge  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  humanity 
and  uprightness. 

You  and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  arc  approaching 
that  period  of  life  when  the  passions  lose 
much  of  their  force,  when  disappointment, 
bereavement,  the  fall  of  our  contemporaries 
on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  long  ex- 
perience of  the  emptiness  of  human  favour 
and  of  the  instability  of  all  earthly  goods, 
are  teaching  us  the  lofty  lessons  of  superiority 
to  the  fleeting  opinion  of  our  day,  of  reliance 
on  the  everliSting  law  of  Right,  of  reference 
to  a  Higher  Judge  than  man,  of  solemn 
anticipation  of  our  final  account.  Permit 
me  to  close  this  letter  with  desiring  for  you, 
in  your  commanding  station,  what  I  ask  for 
myself  in  private  life,  that  we  may  be  faithful 
to  ourselves,  to  our  country,  to  mankind,  to 
the  benevolent  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  the  common  Father  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

William  E.  Channing. 

Newport,  R.I.,  August  i,  1837. 


Note. — ^A  few  remarks,  which  have  been 
suggested  since  the  completion  of  the  preced- 
ingletter,  I  shall  throw  into  a  note. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas  by  our  government  is  to  be  lamented, 
as  unbecomingly  hasty,  and  as  a  violation  of 
the   principle   adopted  by  Mr.   Monroe  in 


regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  ••  These  new 
states."  he  sajrs.  "  bad  completely  established 
their  independence  before  we  acknowledged 
them."  We  have  recognized,  Texas  as  a 
nation,  having  all  the  attributes  of  soverei^ty, 
and  competent  to  the  discharge  of  all  the 
obligations  of  an  independent  state.  And 
what  is  Texas  ?  A  collection  of  a  few  settle- 
ments, which  would  vanish  at  once  were  a 
Mexican  army  of  any  force  to  enter  the 
country.  One  decisive  victory  would  scatter 
all  Texas  like  a  horde  of  Tartars,  and  not  a 
trace  of  its  institutions  and  population  would 
remain.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  a  nation  as  something  permanent,  as  hav- 
ing some  fixtures,  some  lasting  bond  of 
union.  There  would  be  nothing  to  hold 
Texas  together  were  her  single,  small  army 
to  be  routed  in  one  battle.  To  send  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  such  a  handful  of 
people,  made  up  chiefly  of  our  own  citizens, 
IS  to  degrade  the  forms  of  national  inter- 
course. This  new  republic,  with  its  president 
and  diplomatic  corps,  hais  been  called  a 
Farce.  But  the  tragic  element  prevails  so 
much  over  the  farcical  in  this  whole  business, 
that  we  cannot  laugh  at  it.  The  movements 
of  our  government  in  regard  to  Texas  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  they  are  thought  to 
indicate  a  disposition  favourable  to  its  an- 
nexation to  our  country.  But  we  will  not 
believe  that  the  government  is  resolved  on 
this  great  wrong,  unless  we  are  compelled  so 
to  do.  We  hope  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration will  secure  the  confidence  of  good 
men  by  well-considered  and  upright  mea- 
sures, looking  beyond  momentary  interests 
to  the  lasting  peace,  order,  and  strength  of 
the  country. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  which,  after  our  late  experi- 
ence, is  entitled  to  attention.  This  possession 
will  involve  us  in  new  Indian  wars.  Texas, 
besides  being  open  to  the  irruption  of  the 
tribes  within  our  territories,  has  a  tribe  of  its 
own,  the  Camanches,  which  is  described  as 
more  formidable  than  any  in  North  America. 
Such  foes  are  not  to  be  coveted.  The 
Indians !  that  ominous  word,  which  ought  to 
pierce  the  conscience  of  this  nation  more 
than  the  savage  war-cry  pierces  the  ear.  The 
Indians !  Have  we  not  inflicted  and  en- 
dured evil  enough  in  our  intercourse  with 
this  wretched  people,  to  abstain  from  new 
wars  with  them  ?  Is  the  tragedy  of  Florida 
to  be  acted  again  and  again  in  our  own  day, 
and  in  our  children's? 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the 
constitutional  objections  to  the  annexation  oc 
Texas  to  our  country,  I  would  observe,  that 
we  may  infer,  from  the  history  and  language 
of  the  Constitution,  that  our  national  Union 
was  so  far  from  being  intended  to  spread 
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slavery  over  new  countries,  that,  bad  the  pos- 
sibility of  snch  a  result  been  anticipated, 
decided  provisions  would  have  been  intro- 
duced for  its  prevention.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  how  anxious  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  were  to  exclude  from  it  the  word 
Slavery.  Tliey  were  not  willing  that  this 
feature  of  our  social  system  should  be  be- 
trayed in  the  constniction  of  our  free  govern- 
ment. A  stranger  might  read  it  without 
suspecting  the  existence  of  this  institution 
among  us.  Were  slavery  lo  be  wholly  abo- 
lished here,  no  change  would  be  needed  in 
the  Constitution,  nor  would  any  part  become 
obsolete  except  an  obscure  clause,  which,  in 
apportioning  the  representatives,  provides  that 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons  "three-fifths  of  other  persons." 
Slavery  is  studiously  thrown  into  the  bacjc- 
ground.  How  httle  did  our  forefathers  sup- 
pose that  it  was  to  become  a  leading  interest 
of  the  government,  to  which  our  peace  at 
home  and  abroad  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  1 

I  have  said,  that  I  desire  no  political  union 
with  communities  bent  on  spreading  and  per- 
petuating slavery.  It  is  hairdly  necessary  tQ 
observe,  that  this  was  not  intended  to  express 
a  desire  to  decUne  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  those  communities.  Indi- 
viduals who  have  received  from  their  ancestors 
some  pernicious  prejudice  or  institution,  may 
still,  in  their  general  spirit,  be  disinterested 
and  just.  Our  testimony  against  the  wrong 
which  such  men  practise  is  not  to  be  stifled  or 
impaired  by  the  feelings  of  interest  or  attach- 
ment which  they  inspire;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  this  wrong  be  spread  by  our 
imaginations  over  their  whole  characters,  so  as 
to  seem  their  sole  attribute,  and  so  as  to  hixle 
all  their  claims  to  regard.  In  an  age  of  reform, 
one  of  the  hardest  duties  is  to  be  inflexibly 
hostile  to  the  long-rooted  corruptions  of  society, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  candid  and  just  to 
those  who  uphold  them.  It  is  true  that,  with 
the  most  friendly  feeUngs,  we  shall  probably 
give  oflTence  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
abuses  which  we  condemn.  But  we  are  not 
on  this  account  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
cultivating  and  expressing  kindness  ^nd  justice, 
of  laying  strong  restraint  on  our  passions,  and 
of  avoiding  all  needless  provocation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  letter,  delivered  in  Congress,  in 
December,  1835,  should  be  republished  and 
circulated.  It  deserves  to  be  read  as  a 
specimen  of  parliamentary  eloquence ;  and 
its  moral  and  political  views  are  worthy  of  its 
eminent  author. 

There  seems  to  be  an  apprehension  at  the 
South  that  the  Free  States,  should  they  obtain 
the  ascendency,  might  be  disposed  to  use  the 
powers  of  the  government  for  the  abob'tion  of 
slavery.      On  this    point    there    is  but  one 


feeling  at  the  North.  The  Free  States  fed 
that  they  have  no  more  right  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  Slave-holding  States  than  in  a  foreign 
country.  They  regard  the  matter  as  wholly 
out  of  their  reach.  They,  indeed,  claim  the 
right  of  setting  forth  the  evils  of  slavery,  as 
of  any  other  pernicious  and  morally  wrong 
institution.  But  the  thought  of  touching  the 
laws  which  estabhshed  it  in  any  State,  they 
reject  without  a  discordant  voice.  In  regard 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  many  of  us  fed 
that  slavery  continues  there  by  the  action  of 
all  the  States ;  that  the  Free  Stales,  therefore, 
are  responsible  for  it ;  and  we  maintain  that  it 
is  most  unreasonable  that  an  institution  should 
be  sustained  by  those  who  bold  it  to  be  im- 
moral and  pernicious.  But  we  feel  no  such 
responsibility  for  slavery  in  the  Slave- holding 
States.  These  States  must  determine  for 
themselves  how  long  it  shall  continue,  and 
by  what  means  it  shall  be  abolished.  We 
solemnly  urge  them  to  use  their  power  for  its 
removal;  but  nothing  would  tempt  us  to 
wrest  the  power  from  them,  if  we  could.  The 
South  has  fears  that  the  Free  States  may  be 
hurried  away  by  "  enthusiasm  "  into  usurpa- 
tion of  unconstitutional  powers  on  the  sul^ect. 
One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  the  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  North  which  sxich  an 
apprehension  betrays.  This  enthusiasm,  to 
endanger  the  South,  must  spread  through  all 
the  Free  Slates;  for,  as  the  sUve-holders  are 
unanimous,  nothing  but  a  like  unanimity  in 
their  opponents  can  expose  them  to  hann. 
And  is  it  possible  that  a  large  number  of 
communities,  spread  over  a  vast  surface, 
having  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  all  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  gain  to  a  d^ree, 
perhaps,  without  a  parallel,  should  be  driven 
by  a  moral,  philanthropic  enthusiasm  into 
violations  of  a  national  compact,  by  which 
their  peace  and  prosperity  would  be  put  in 
peril,  and  into  combined  and  lawless  efifocts 
against  other  communities  with  whom  tb^ 
sustain  exceedingly  profitable  connections,  and 
from  whom  they  could  not  be  sundered  with- 
out serious  loss?  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  Free  States  knows  that  the  excesses 
to  which  they  are  exposed  are  not  so  much 
those  of  enthusiasm  as  of  caution  and 
worldly  prudence.  The  patience  with  which 
they  have  endured  recent  %iolent  measures 
directed  against  their  citizens,  shows  little 
propensity  to  rashness.  The  danger  is  not 
so  much  that  they  will  invade  the  rights  of 
other  members  of  the  confederacy,  as  thai 
they  will  be  indifferent  to  their  owik 

I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  the  estima.- 
tion  in  which  this  country  is  held  abroad.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  numbered  among  those; 
too  common  here,  who  are  irritably  alive  to 
the  opinions  of  other  nations,  to  the  censures 
and  misrepresentations  of  travellexs.     To  • 
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great  and  growing  people,  how  insignificant  is 
Uie  praise  or  blame  of  a  traveller  or  a  nation ! 
••  None  of  these  things  move  me."  But  one 
thing  does  move  me.  It  is  a  sore  evil  that 
freedom  should  be  blasphemed,  that  repub- 
hcan  institutions  should  forfeit  the  confidence 
of  mankind  through  the  unfaithfulness  of  this 
people  to  their  trust. 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  perceive  that  I 
have  used  the  strong  language  in  which  the 
apprehension  of  great  evils  naturally  expresses 
itself.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  construed  as 
betokening  any  anxieties  or  misgivings  in 
regard  to  the  issues  of  passing  events.  I 
place  a  cheerful  trust  in  Providence.  The 
triumphs  in  evil,  which  men  call  great,  are 
but  clouds  passing  over  the  serene  and  ever- 
lasting heavens.    Public  men  may,  in  craft  or 


passion,  decree  violence  and  oppression.  But 
silently,  irresistibly,  they  and  their  works  are 
swept  away.  A  voice  of  encouragement 
comes  to  us  from  the  ruins  of  the  past,  from 
the  humiliations  of  the  proud,  from  the  pros* 
trate  thrones  of  conquerors,  from  the  baffled 
schemes  of  statesmen,  from  the  reprobation 
with  which  the  present  age  looks  back  on  the 
unrighteous  policy  of  former  times.  Such 
sentence  the  future  will  pass  on  present 
wrongs.  Men,  measures,  and  all  earthly 
interests  pass  away ;  but  Principles  are  Eter- 
nal. Truth,  justice,  and  goodness  partake  of 
the  omnipotence  and  immutableness  of  God, 
whose  essence  they  are.  In  these  it  becomes 
us  to  place  a  calm,  joyful  trust,  in  the  darkest 
hour. 


REMARKS   ON  THE   SLAVERY  QUESTION, 
In  a  Letter  to  Jonathan  Phillips^  Esq, 


My  Dbak  Sir, — On  reading  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  on  Slavery,  many  thoughts  were  sug- 
gested to  me  which  I  wished  to  communicate ; 
and  our  conversation  of  last  evening  confirmed 
me  in  the  purpose  of  laying-  them  before  the 
public.  I  have  resolved  to  give  my  views  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  because  I  can  do  my 
work  more  easily  and  rapidly  in  this  way  than 
in  any  other.  A  general  methodical  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  me;  but  we  must  do  what  we  can.  I  must 
write  in  haste,  or  not  at  all.  If  others  would 
take  the  subject  in  hand,  I  should  gladly  be 
silent  Something  ought  to  be  spoken  on  the 
occasion ;  but  who  will  speak  ?  My  range  of 
topics  win  be  somewhat  large ;  nor,  if  good 
can  be  done,  shall  1  hesitate  to  stray  beyond 
the  document  which  first  suggested  this  com- 
munication. 

I  shall  often  be  obliged  to  introduce  the 
name  of  Mr.  Clay;  but,  as  you  will  see,  I 
regard  him  in  this  discussion  simply  as  the 
representative  of  a  body  of  men— simply  as 
having  given  wide  circulation  to  a  set  Of 
opinions.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
motives.  It  is  common  to  ascribe  the  efforts 
of  politicians  to  selfish  aims.  But  why  mix 
up  the  man  with  the  cause?  In  general,  we 
do  well  to  let  an  opponent's  motives  alone. 
We  are  seldom  just  to  them.  Our  own 
motives  on  such  occasions  are  often  worse 
than  those  we  assail.  Besides,  our  business 
is  with  the  arguments,  not  the  character,  of 
an  adversary.  A  speech  is  not  refuted  by 
imputations,  true  or  false,  on  the  speaker. 
Tbere   is,    iixleed,  a   general   presumption 


against  a  politician's  purity  of  purpose;  but 
pubhc  men  differ  in  character  as  much  as 
pnvate;  and  when  a  statesman  holds  an 
honourable  place  in  his  class,  and  brings 
high  gifts  to  a  discussion,  he  ought  to  be 
listened  to  with  impartiality  and  respect. 
For  one,  I  desire  that  slavery  should  be  de- 
fended by  the  ablest  men  among  its  upholders. 
In  the  long  run,  truth  is  aided  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  opposition,  and  by  the  opposition 
of  those  who  can  give  the  full  strength  of  the 
argument  on  the  side  of  error.  In  an  age  of 
authority  and  spiritual  bondage,  the  opinions 
of  an  individual  are  often  important—  some- 
times decisive.  One  voice  may  determine 
the  judgment  of  a  country.  But,  in  an  age 
of  free  discussion,  little  is  to  be  feared  from 
great  names,  on  whatever  side  arrayed.  When 
I  bear  a  man  complaining  that  some  cause, 
which  he  has  at  heart,  will  be  put  back  for 
years  by  a  speech  or  a  book.  I  susp)ect  that 
his  attachment  to  it  is  a  prejudice ;  that  he 
has  no  consciousness  of  standing  on  a  rock. 
The  more  disoission  the  better,  if  passion 
and  personality  be  eschewed ;  and  discussion, 
even  if  stormy,  often  winnows  truth  from 
error — a  good  never  to  be  expected  in  an 
uninquiring  age. 

I  have  said  that  my  concern  is  wholly  with 
Mr.  Clay's  speech,  not  with  the  author;  and 
I  would  add.  that  in  the  greater  pan  of  the 
discussion  which  is  to  follow,  my  concern  will 
be  with  slavery,  and  not  with  the  slave- 
holder. Principles,  not  men,  are  what  I  wish 
to  examine  and  judge.  For  the  sake  of  truth 
and  good  temper,   personalities   are  to  be 
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Kliimned  as  far  as  tbey  may.  I  shall  speak 
»<rongly  of  slavery,  for  we  serve  neither  truth 
Uor  virtue  by  pruning  discourse  into  tame- 
ness  ;  but  a  criminal  institution  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  singular  criminality  in 
those  who  uphold  it.  An  institution,  the 
growth  of  barbarous  times,  transmitted  from 
distant  ages,  and  "sanctified"  by  the  laws, 
is  a  very  different  thing,  as  far  as  the  character 
of  its  fnends  is  concerned,  from  what  it  would 
be  were  it  deliberately  adopted  at  the  present 
day.  I  must,  indeed,  ascnbe  much  culpable- 
ness  to  the  body  of  slave-holders,  just  as  I  see 
much  to  blame  in  political  parties;  but  do  I 
therefore  set  down  all  the  members  of  these 
classes  as  unprincipled  men?  The  injusticoi^ 
criminality,  inhumanity  of  a  practice  we  can 
judge.  l*he  guilt  of  our  neighboiu:  we  can 
never  weigh  with  exactness;  and  in  most 
cases  must  refer  him  to  a  higher  tribunal. 
This  I  say  that  I  mav  separate  the  subject 
from  personalities.  To  me,  the  slave-bolder 
is  veiy  much  an  abstraction.  The  word, 
as  here  used,  expresses  a  general  relation. 
The  individual  seldom  or  never  enters  my 
thoughts. 

The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech  is 
an  attack  on  the  Abolitionists.  These  I  have 
no  thought  of  defending.  Th^  must  fight 
their  own  battle.  I  am  not  ot  them,  and 
nothing  would  induce  roe  to  become  respon- 
sible for  their  movements.  And  this  I  say 
from  no  desire  to  shift  from  myself  an  un- 
popular name.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks,  that  I  am  not  studying  to 
soothe  prejudice  or  to  make  a  compromise 
with  error.  I  separate  myself  from  the 
Abolitionists  from  no  sensitiveness  to  re- 
proach. A  man  who  has  studied  Christianity 
and  history  as  long  as  you  and  myself  wiU 
not  be  very  anxious  to  shelter  himself  from 
what  has  been  the  common  lot  of  the  friends 
of  truth.  However  the  Abolitionists  may 
have  erred,  I  honour  them  as  advocates  of  the 
principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity, 
and  for  having  clung  to  these  amidst  threats, 
perils,  and  violence.  In  declining  all  con- 
nection with  them,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
desire  to  make  over  to  others  all  the  censures 
vind  invectives  of  the  community;  but  I 
simply  wish  to  take  my  true  position— to 
appear  what  I  am. 

Mr.  Clay's  speech,  however  intended  for 
the  Abolitionists,  contains  passages  at  which 
every  man  interested  in  the  removal  of  slavery 
must  take  offence ;  and  to  these  my  remarks 
will  be  confined.  The  most  important  part 
of  it,  indeed,  has  no  special  bearing  on  the 
Abolitionists,  but  concerns  equally  all  the 
Free  States.  I  refer  to  that  in  which  we  are 
told  that  slavery  is  to  be  perpetual,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  hope  in  thU  respect  from  the 
South.     Every  other  part  of  the  speech  sinks 


into  insignificance  in  comparisoa  with  this; 
Commg  from  any  other  man,  this  docnmeat 
would  be  less  important.     But  Mr.  Clay  is 
no  rash  talker.     His  legislative  course  has 
been  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much  as  fay 
his  skiQ  in  compromising  discordant  opintoos. 
His  speech  was  meant  to  be  a  coroproiaise. 
to  exert  a  healing  power.    He  does  notr, 
in  a  fit  of  transient,  blinding  anger,  dash  to 
the  ground  our  hopes  of  r^ef  from  the  in- 
tolerable evils  of  slavety.     He  states  deli' 
berately  the  grand  obstacle  to  emancipation, 
and  it  is  one  which  can  only  be  removed  fay 
the  dying  out  of  the  slaves.    He  takes  tfaie 
ground,  Uiat  if  the  two  races  are  to  live  to>< 
gether,  one  must  be  hopelessly  subjugated  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  prevent  coUision.   Emanci- 
pation, he  gives  us  to  understand,  would  be 
a  signal  for  civil  war,  to  end  onljr  in  extermina- 
tion.   And  as  this  peril,  if  real,  increases  witk 
the  increase  of  the  servile  class,  of  ronsequenoe 
every  year's  continuance  of  the  evil  makes 
freedom,  if  possible,  more  and  more  to  be 
despaired  ot.     We  lament  and  abhor  this 
doctrine,  but  are  truly  glad  that  it  is  brought 
out  distinctly,  that  the  Free  States  may  know 
what  they  are  to  expect.    A  vague  hope  has 
floated  before  many  minds,  that  this  immense 
evil  was  in  some  way  or  other  to  cease.   Onthis 
ground,  such  of  us  in  the  Free  States  as  have 
written  against  slavery,  have  been  leboked. 
Our  friends,  as  well  as  foes,  have  said,  "  Be 
quiet ;  let  the  South  alone ;   it  will  fiiid  Cor 
itself  the  way  of  emancipation.    Yoo  throw 
back  the  good  work  a  century."    We  baifa 
all  along  known  better.    We  have  known  that 
long  use,  the  love  of  property,  and  the  kyv«  «C 
power,  had  bound  this  evil  on  the  South  widi, 
a  triple  adamantine  chain.    We  have  knowa 
that  the  increasing  culture   of    cotton  waft 
spreading    slavery   with    immense    TnaOa^ 
through   new  regions,  and,  bv  rendenng.  it 
more  gainful,  was  strengtbenmg  the  obsd* 
nacy  with  which  it  is  gnspcA  by  the  owner. 
We  have  known  that,  in  consequeiKe  of  this 
culture,  the  Northern  Slave  States,  whose  aofl 
the  system  had  exhausted,  have  acquired  a 
new  interest  in  it,  by  humbling  themMlves  i» 
the  condition  of  slave-breeding  and  sl«v»-. 
trading  communities.    We  have  seen  thai  thcf 
institution,  if  to  be  shaken  or  subverted,  was 
to  be  stormed  from  abroad,  not  by  '*  caiw- 
weapons,"  not  by  physical  force,  but  by  those 
moral  influences  which,  if  steadily  poured  is, 
upon  a  civilized  people,  must  gradually  pce- 
vail.    It  is  now  seen  that  we  were  right.    I^ 
is  now  plain  that  the  South  has  deliberate^ 
wedded  itself  to  slavery.     We  are  glad  4» 
have  it  known.    The  speech  publishing  t(||- 
doctrine  was  meant  to  be  a  herald  of  ] 
but  it  is  in  truth  a  summons  to  new  < 
It  calls  those  who  re^gard  slavery  as  a£UiH<li 
outrage  on  human  nature  to  spread  iMrooVr 
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▼ictions  with  unremitting  energy.  I  take  the 
ground  that  no  communities,  unless  cutting 
themselves  off  from  the  civilized  worid,  can 
withstand  just,  enlightened,  earnest  opinion ; 
and  this  power  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
slavery  more  realonslv  than  ever. 

I  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Clay,  in 

g'ving  us  no  hope  for  the  extinction  of  slavery 
It  11  the  extinction  of  the  coloured  race, 
puts  m  end  to  all  expectation  of  aid  in  this 
respxt  from  the  Colonization  Society,  an 
inst'tution  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  friend, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  is  now  the  President ; 
and  I  trust  his  frankness  will  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  dream  of  removing  slavery  by  the 
process  of  draining  it  off  to  another  country ; 
a  process  about  as  reasonable  as  that  of  drain- 
ing the  Atlantic.  Colonization  may  do  good 
in  Africa.  It  does  only  harm  among  ourselves. 
It  has  confirmed  the  prejudice,  to  which 
slavery  owes  much  of  its  strength,  that  the 
coloured  man  cannot  live  and  prosper  as  a 
fieeman  on  these  shores.  It  indeml  sends 
out  to  the  public  now  and  then  accounts  of 
planters  who  have  freed  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  slaves  to  be  shipped  to  Africa. 
But  these  very  operations  strengthen  slavery 
at  home.  Could  the  master  send  his  plantation 
to  Africa  with  his  slaves,  he  would  serve  the 
dftuse  of  freedom.  But  the  land  remains  here, 
and  remains  to  be  tilled ;  and  by  whom  must 
the  cultivation  go  on  ?  by  slaves.  Of  course 
new  slaves  must  be  bought.  Of  course  the 
demand  for  slaves  is  incretised ;  and  the  price 
of  a  man  rises ;  and  a  new  motive  is  given  to 
the  Slave-breeding  States  to  stock  the  market 
with  human  cattle.  Thus  the  barbarous 
ttade  in  men  strikes  deeper  root.  No !  Colo- 
nization darkens  the  prospects  of  humanity 
at  home,  however  it  may  brighten  them 
abroad.  It  has  done  much  to  harden  the 
^ve-holder  .in  his  purpose  of  holding  fast 
his  victim,  and  thus  increases  the  neces- 
sity of  more  earnest  remonstrance  against 
slavery. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  will  not  allow  that 
the  resolution  of  making  slavery  perpetual  at 
the  South  is  a  reason  for  new  assaults  on  the 

Sstem.  He  insists,  on  the  contrary,  with 
e  whole  South,  that  we  in  this  region  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  that  it  is  no 
concern  of  ours ;  and  that  to  labour  here  for 
the  subversion  of  an  institution  in  other 
States  is  a  criminal  interference.  Interference 
is  the  word  which  has  been  applied  to  all 
agitation  of  this  subject  at  the  North ;  and 
the  censure  implied  in  the  term  has  misled 
tile  unthinking  into  a  vague  notion  that  to 
touch  the  subTect  here  is  doing  wrong  to  the 
South.  But  1  maintain  that  there  is  a  moral 
interference  with  our  fellow-creatures  at  home 
and  abroad,  not  only  to  be  asserted  as  a  right, 
hut  binding  as  a  duty.    This  is  the  first  topic 


of  discussion,  and  its  impoitance  will  induce 
me  to  treat  it  at  large. 

We  are  told  that  the  Slave-holdmg  States, 
in  relation  to  this  point,  stand  on  the  same 
ground  with  foreign  countries,  and  are  conse- 
quently to  be  treated  with  equal  delicacy 
and  reserve.  This  position  I  deny ;  but  grant 
it;  I  maintain  the  right  of  acting  on  foreign 
countries  by  moral  means  for  moral  ends. 
Suppose  that  there  were  in  contact  with  us  a 
foreign  state,  which  should  ordain  by  law 
tliat  every  child,  bom  with  black  hair  or  a 
darkly-shaded  face,  should  be  put  to  death ; 
and  suppose  that  every  sixth  child  should  be 
slaughtered  by  this  barimrous  decree.  Or 
take  the  case  of  a  community  at  our  door, 
which  should  restore  the  old  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the 
population  should  perish  in  these  execrable 
games.  Who  of  us  would  feel  himself  bound 
to  hold  his  peace  because  these  atrocities  were 
committed  beyond  our  boundaries?  Who 
would  say  that  the  tortures  of  the  slain  were 
no  concern  of  ours,  because  not  of  our  own 
parish  or  country  ?  Is  humanity  a  local  feel- 
ing ?  Does  sympathy  stop  at  a  frontier?  Does 
the  heart  shrink  and  harden  as  it  approximates 
an  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's  surface  ?  Is 
moral  indignation  moved  only  by  crimes  per- 
petrated under  our  own  eyes?  Has  duty  no 
work  to  do  beyond  our  native  land  ?  Does  a 
man  cease  to  be  a  brother  by  living  in  another 
state?  Is  liberty  nothing  to  us  if  cloven 
down  at  a  little  distance?  Christianity  teaches 
different  lessons.  Its  spirit  is  unconfined  love. 
One  of  its  grandest  truths  is  human  brother- 
hood. Under  its  impulses  Christians  send 
the  preacher  of  the  cross  to  distant  countries, 
to  war  with  deep-rooted  institutions.  The 
spiritual  ties,  which  bind  all  men  together, 
were  not  woven  by  human  policy,  nor  can 
statesmen  sunder  them. 

Suppose  that  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
should  become  pledged  by  its  institutions 
to  intemperance,  that  its  laws  should  be 
framed  to  encourage  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits.  Would  not  every 
other  State  be  bound  to  give  utterance  to  its 
detestation  of  this  horrible  system  ?  Suppose 
that  temperance  societies,  in  their  anxiety  to 
purify  this  sink  of  corruption,  should  make  its 
excesses  and  crimes  their  standing  themes. 
Who  of  us  would  recognise  the  right  of  the 
intemperate  State  to  repel  this  interference  as 
an  assault  on  its  sovereignty?  What  should 
we  think  were  this  community  to  insist  that  it 
would  not  suffier  its  character  to  be  traduced, 
or  the  product  on  which  its  wealth  and  re- 
venues depended  to  be  diminished,  and  that 
it  would  recede  from  the  Union  unless  per- 
mitted to  manufacture  and  drink  alcohol 
unreproved  ?  These  questions  answer  them« 
selves.    But  I  shall  undoubtedly  be  asked 
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whether  intemperance  and  slaverj  be  parallel 
cases?  They  are  parallel  as  viewed  in  rda- 
tion  to  my  object,  which  b,  not  to  weigh  the 
guilt  of  different  crimes,  .but  to  establish  a 
general  principle,  to  establish  the  right  and 
duly  of  men  to  opix)se  the  force  of  moral  re- 
probation to  prevalent  moral  evils,  whether 
in  our  own  or  other  countries.  In  regard  to 
the  comparative  guilt  of  intemperance  and 
slavery,  I  will  only  say  that  the  last  involves 
the  worst  evil  of  the  first;  that  is,  it  docs 
much  to  degrade  men  into  brutes.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference — the  intemperate 
man  degrades  himself,  the  slave-holder  de- 
grades his  fellow-creatures.  Which  of  the 
two  is  most  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God,  let 
every  man  judge. 

The  position  is  false,  that  nation  has  no 
right  to  interfere  morally  with  nation.  Eveiy 
community  is  responsible  to  other  communi- 
ties for  its  laws,  habits,  character;  not  respon- 
sible in  the  sense  of  being  liable  to  physical 
punishment  and  force,  but  in  the  sense  of 
just  exposure*  to  reprobation  and  socmh  ;  and 
this  moral  control  communities  are  bound 
to  exercise  over  each  other,  and  must  exer- 
cise over  each  other,  and  exercise  it  more  and 
more  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  intelli^ 
gence  and  civilization.  The  world  is  governed 
much  more  by  opinion  than  by  laws.  It  is 
not  the  judgment  of  courts,  but  the  moral 
judgment  of  individuals  and  masses  of  men, 
which  is  the  chief  wall  of  defence  round  pro- 
perty and  life.  With  the  progress  of  society, 
this  power  of  opinion  is  taking  the  place  of 
arms.  Rulers  are  more  and  more  anxious  to 
stand  acquitted  before  their  peers  and  the 
human  race.  National  honour,  once  in  the 
keeping  of  the  soldier,  is  understood  more 
and  more  to  rest  on  the  character  of  nations. 
In  this  slate  of  the  world,  all  attempts  of  the 
slave-holder  to  put  to  silence  the  condemning 
voice  of  men,  whether  far  or  near,  are  vain. 

I  claim  the  right  of  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed,  whether  he  suffer  in  this 
country  or  another.  I  utterly  deny  that  a 
people  can  screen  themselves  behind  their 
nationality  from  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
world.  Because  they  form  themselves  into 
a  state,  and  forbid  within  their  bounds  a 
^single  voice  to  rise  in  behalf  of  the  injured ; 
because  they  crush  the  weak  under  the  forms 
Of  law.  do  they  hereby  put  a  seal  on  the  lips 
of  foreigners?  Do  they  disarm  the  moral 
sentiment  of  other  states  ?  Is  this  amon^  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  that  a  people,  however 
criminal,  shall  stand  unreproved? 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  inter-" 
course  and  intelligence  of  modem  times,  there 
is  now  erected  in  the  civilized  world  a  grand 
moral  tribunal,  l>efore  which  all  communities 
stand  and  must  be  judged.  As  yet,  its 
authority  is  feeble  compared  With  what  it  is 


to  be,  but  still  strong  enough  to  lay  reatraiot, 
to  inspire  fear.  Before  this  slave-bokliag 
communities  are  arraigned,  and  must  answer. 
The  friends  of  justice,  liberty,  and  humanity 
accuse  them  of  grievous  wrongs.  It  is  vain 
to  talk  of  the  prescript  k>n  of  two  hundred 
years.  Within  this  space  of  tinac  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  code  by 
which  the  commonwealth  of  nations  passes 
sentence.  The  doctrine  of  hunoan  rights  has 
been  expounded.  The  right  of  the  labooro 
to  wages,  the  right  of  every  innocent  man  lo 
his  own  person,  the  right  of  all  to  equity  be- 
fore the  laws,  these  are  no  longer  abstraoioos 
of  speculative  visionaries,  no  longer  innova- 
tions, but  the  established  rights  of  humanity. 
Before  the  tribunal  of  the  civilized  worki,  and 
the  higher  tribunal  of  Christianity  and  of 
God,  the  slave-holder  has  to  answer  for  strip- 
ping his  brother  of  these  recognised  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  man.  Multitudes  00 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  looking  above  the 
distinction  of  nations,  standing  on  the  tnoad 
ground  of  a  common  nature,  protest  in  the 
face  of  heaven  and  earth  against  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  their  enslaved  brother.  Let  the 
South  understand  that  it  is  not  your  voice  or 
mine,  or  that  of  a  small  knot  of  enthtisaasts, 
which  they  have  to  silence.  You  and  I  are 
nothing,  but  as  we  represent  t)K>se  great  |»iife- 
ciples  of  justice  and  charity  with  whi^  the 
human  heart  is  everywhere  beginning  to  beat. 
Everywhere  the  slave-holder  is  accused;  eveiy 
where  he  is  judged. 

It  is  strange  that  the  South  should  tell  us 
that  the  increasing  protest  at  tlie  North 
against  slavery  is  the  greater  wrong  becansc 
sUvery  is  one  of  their  iHstUmtiens.  As  if  aa 
evil  lost  its  deformity  by  becoming  an  institu- 
tion— that  is,  an  established  thing,  hekl  up 
by  laws  and  public  force.  One  would  think 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so  xT>oied» 
of  its  having  gained  this  fearful  strength,  weit 
the  very  reason  for  vigorous  opposition.  A 
few  straggling  individuals,  given  to  a  bad 
course,  might  be  overlooked  for  their  insigni- 
ficance. But  when  a  community  openly,  by 
statutes,  by  arms,  adopts  and  upboMs  on 
enormous  wrong,  then  good  men,  through 
the  earth,  are  bound  to  imite  against  it,  JB 
stem,  solemn  remonstrance.  The  greater  the 
force  combined  to  support  an  evil,  the  greatcr 
the  force  needed  for  its  subversion.  Crime  is 
comparatively  weak  until  it  embodies  and 
"sanctifies"  itself  in  institutions.  Indivi- 
duals seizing  on  and  en^ving  their  brethren 
Would  be  put  down  by  the  spontaneous,  iflif- 
mediate  reprobation  of  society.  It  is  the 
perpetration  of  this  wrong  by  communities 
which  makes  it  formidable;  and  I  ooofeB 
that  here,  if  anywhere,  a  justification  rim$ 
be  foimd  for  organized  associations  agakist 
9lavery.  This  evil  rests  on  assodatedstsoigtb* 
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on  the  prostitution  of  the  powers  of  the  state,  endure  the  last  wrong  in  being  forbidden  to 
Regarded  as  an  institution  which  combined  speak  of  their  wrongs,  then,  we  say,  let 
millions  uphold,  it  seems  to  have  a  strength,  humanity  beyond  our  borders  take  hold  of 
a  permanence,  against  which  individual  power  iheir  cause.  If  the  opprcs5ed  are  muzzled 
can  avail  nothing ;  and  hence,  it  may  be  here,  let  the  lips  of  the  free  elsewhere  give 
said,  strength  is  to  be  sought  in  associations,    voice  to  their  wrongs. 

The  argument  does  not  satisfy  me ;  for  I  be-  In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  gone 
lievc  that,  to  produce  moral  changes  of  judg-  on  the  supposition  that  the  Slave-holding 
ment  and  feehng,  the  individual,  in  the  long  States,  as  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  stand  to 
run,  is  stronger  than  combinations ;  but  I  do  the  other  States  on  the  footing  of  foreign 
feel  that  slavery,  entrenched  behind  institu-  countries,  and  have  shown,  that  if  we  make 
tions,  is,  on  that  very  account,  to  be  assailed  them  this  concession,  our  right  of  remon- 
with  all  the  v^eapons  of  reason,  of  moral  strance  against  this  institution  is  untouched, 
suasion,  of  moral  reprobation,  which  good  But  this  concession  is  ungrounded,  unjust, 
men  can  wield.  Less  mercy  should  be  shown  The  Free  and  Slave  States  are  one  nation, 
it  because  it  is  an  institution.  and  have  a  very  diAerent  connection  with 

The  notion  which  I  have  combated,  that  one  another  from  their  connection  with 
slavery  is  to  be  treated  with  respect  because  foreign  communities.  Slavery  is  not  the 
it  is  a  pubUc  ordinance,  is  one  of  many  proois  affair  of  a  part  only,  but  of  the  whole.  The 
that,  even  yet,  there  is  but  a  faint  conscious-  Free  Slates  are  concerned  in  it,  and  of -neces- 
ness  of  the  existence  of  an  everlasting  and  sity  act  on  it  and  are  acted  on  by  it.  We  of 
immutable  rule  of  right.  Multitudes,  even  the  North  sustain  intimate  relations  to  slavery, 
now,  know  no  higher  authority  than  human  which  make  us  partakers  of  its  guilt,  and 
government.  They  think  that  a  number  of  which,  of  course,  bind  us  to  use  every  lawful 
men,  perhaps  little  honoured  as  individuals  means  for  its  subversion.  This  I  shall  attempt 
for  intelligence  and  virtue,  are  yet  competent,    to  establish. 

when  collected  into  a  legislature,  to  create  If  we  look  6rst  at  the  District  of  Columbia, 
right  and  wrong.  The  most  immoral  insti-  we  have  a  proof  how  deeply  the  Free  States 
tutions  thus  gain  a  sanctity  from  law.  To  are  implicated  by  their  contact  with  the 
the  laws  we  are  indeed  bound  to  submit,  in  Slave-holding.  1  do  not  refer  now  to  the 
the  sense  of  abstaining  from  physical  resis-  reproach  fixed  on  the  whole  people  by  the 
tancc  ;  but  we  are  under  no  obligatk>n  to  open,  allowed  existence  of  bondage  at  the 
bow  to  them  our  moral  judgment,  «ur  free  seat  of  government.  This  is  evil  enongh, 
thoughts,  our  free  speech.  What  1  is  con-  especially  if  we  add  that  the  District  of 
science  to  stoop  from  its  supremacy,  and  to  Columbia,  besides  this  contamination,  is  one 
become  an  echo  of  the  human  magistrate  ?  of  the  chief  slave-markets  in  the  country ;  so 
Is  the  law,  written  by  God's  finger  on  the  that  strangers,  foreign  ministers,  men  whose 
heart,  placed  at  the  mercy  of  interested  reports  of  us  determine  our  rank  in  the 
statesmen?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  chief  marks  civilized  world,  associate  with  us  the  enor-* 
of  social  progress  that  men  are  coming  to  mities  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slave  auctions 
recognize  immutable  principles,  to  understand  as  among  our  chief  distinctions.  This  is  bad 
the  independence  of  truth  and  duty  on  human  enough  for  a  community  which  has  any  re- 
will,  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  whether  spect  for  character.  But  there  is  a  greater 
lodged  in  one  or  many  hands  ?  evil.     The  District  of  Columbia  fastens  on 

You  and  I,  Sir,  observe  the  golden  rule  the  whole  nation  the  guilt  of  slave-holding, 
concerning  Southern  slavery.  We  do  to  our  We  at  the  North  uphold  it  as  truly  as  the 
neighbour  what  we  wish  our  neighbour  to  do  South.  That  district  belongs  to  no  State> 
to  us.  We  expose,  as  we  can,  the  crimes  but  to  the  nation.  It  is  governed  by  the 
and  cruelties  of  other  States,  and  we  ask  of  nation,  and  with  as  ample  powers  as  are 
other  States  the  same  freedom  towards  oiu"  possessed  by  any  State  government.  Its  laws 
own.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  and  institutions  exist  through  the  national 
world,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  we  of  this  Com-  will.  Every  legal  act  owes  its  authority  to 
monwealth  .ire  robbing  men  of  their  dearest  Congress.  Of  consequence,  the  slavery  of 
rights,  and  treading  them  in  the  dust,  let  the  the  District  is  upheld  by  the  nation.  Not  a 
wrong  be  proclaimed  far  and  wide.  If  good  slave  is  sold  or  whipped  there  but  by  the 
men  anywhere  believe  that  here  the  weak  are  sanction  of  the  whole  people.  The  slave  code 
at  the  mercy  of  the  strong,  and  the  poor  are  of  the  District  admits  of  mitigations  ;  and 
denied  the  protection  of  the  laws,  then  let  this  code  remains  unmodified  through  the 
them  make  every  State  of  the  Union  ring  national  will.  I'he  guilt  of  the  institution 
with  indignant  rebvike.  Especially  if  a  giant  thus  lies  at  the  door  of  every  man  in  the 
evil  is  here  incorporated  with  our  civil  insti-  United  States,  unless  he  purge  himself  of 
tutions,  upheld  by  the  public  force,  so  that  it  by  solemn  petition  and  remonstrance 
the  sufferers  are  made  dumb,  so  that  they   against   the  evil.      What  !   have  the  Free 
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States  nothing  to  do  with  slavery?     This 
moment  the^  are  giving  it  active  support. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
observe,  how  soon  and  naturally  retribution 
follows  Clime.  We  uphold  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  this  is  beginning 
to  trench  on  our  own  freedom.  It  is  making 
of  no  effect  the  right  of  petition—a  right 
founded  not  on  convention  and  charters,  but 
on  nature,  and  granted  even  by  despots  to 
their  subjects.  The  pretext  on  which  the 
petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in 
Columbia  have  been  denied  the  common 
attention  by  Congress,  is  not  even  specious. 
The  right  of  Congress  to  perform  the  act 
for  which  the  petitioners  pray  is  undoubted. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  been  demonstrated.* 
Why,  then,  are  the  memorials  of  a  free 
people  on  this  subject  treated  with  a  scorn 
to  which  no  others  are  subjected?  It  is 
pretended  that  the  petitioners  are  aiming 
at  an  object  which  the  constitution  places 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress ;  that  they  are 
seeking,  through  this  action  in  the  District, 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States.  To  this, 
two  replies  at  once  occur.  The  first  is,  that 
among  the  petitioners,  who  hope  by  acting 
on  the  District  to  reach  slavery  everywhere, 
there  is  not  one  who  has  not  also  another 
object,  which  is  the  well-being  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  it  for  its 
own  sake.  Allowing  one  of  their  ends  to 
be  tmwarrantable,  they  distinctly  propose 
another  end,  which  the  constitution  sanc- 
tions. A  second  reply  is,  that  it  is  not  true 
of  all  who  have  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District,  that  they  have  aimed, 
in  this  way,  at  the  abolition  of  it  in  the  States. 
I  have  signed  these  petitions,  I  know  not  how 
often,  and  in  so  doing  was  in  no  degree 
moved  by  this  consideration.  I  was  governed 
by  other  motives.  I  wished  the  District  to 
be  purified  from  a  great  evil.  I  wished  the 
nation  to  be  freed  from  the  responsibilitv  of 
ordaining  and  upholding  slavery.  I  wished 
also,  by  some  public  act,  to  wash  my  awn 
hands  of  this  giiilt.  I  felt  myself  bound  to 
declare,  that  if  this  nation  uphold  slavery,  I  am 
clear  of  it.  And  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  every 
man  in  the  Free  States,  who  r^;ards  this 
institution  as  I  do,  to  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony against  it,  and  by  solemn  remonstrance 
to  Cfongress,  to  purge  his  conscience  of  the 
nation's  crime.  As  for  mjrself,  I  could  not 
petition  against  slavery  in  the  District,  as  a 
means  of  abolishing  it  in  the  States ;  for,  as  I 
have  again  and  again  declared,  I  can  see  but 
little  connection  between  these  measures.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  by  sanctioning  an  acknow- 

•  Se«  ft  punplitet  on  the  AboUtkm  of  Sbv«ry  te  the  Dis* 
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ledged  wrong  at  the  seat  of  goremraent,  we 
have  provoked  a  blow  at  our  own  privil^es. 
In  the  original  draught  of  the  constttution. 
the  right  of  petition  was  not  referred  to,  for 
no  one  dreamed  of  its  ever  being  questioned. 
Massachusetts,  however,  not  satisfied  with  its 
foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  chose  to 
place  it  imder  the  protection  of  the  constits* 
tion.  What  this  right  is,  we  must  jtidge 
from  usage,  and  from  its  own  nature  :ttd 
end.  Thus  interpreted,  has  it  not  beem  in- 
fringed by  the  power  of  slavery?* 

I  have  now  considered  one  important  rda* 
tion  of  the  Free  States  to  slavery,  that  whkb 
grows  out  of  the  District  of  CJolurobta.  I 
now  proceed  to  another.  The  constitutioo 
requires  the  Free  States  to  send  back  to 
bondage  the  fugitive  slave.  Does  thb  show 
that  we  have  no  concern  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  South  ?  that  the  guilt  of 
them,  if  such  there  be,  is  wholly  tbein,  and 
in  no  degree  ours?  This  clause  makes  us 
direct  partakers  of  the  guilt ;  and.  of  con- 
sequence, we  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
matter  of  slavery.  I  know  no  provisk>n  of 
the  constitution  at  which  my  moral  feelings 
revolt  but  this.  Has  not  the  slave  a  right 
to  fly  from  bondage?  Who  among  us  doubts 
it?  Let  any  man  ask  himsdf  how  be  should 
construe  his  rights,  were  he  made  a  slave; 
and  does  he  not  receive  an  answer  from  his 
own  moral  nature,  as  bright,  immediate,  and 
resistless  as  lightning  ?  And  yet  we  df  the 
Free  States  stop  the  flying  slave,  and  give 
him  back  to  bondage !  It  does  not  satisfy 
me  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  part  of  that 
sacred  instrument,  the  constitution,  which  alt 
are  solemnly  bound  to  uphold.  No  charter 
of  man's  writing  can  sanctify  injustice,  or 
repeal  God's  Eternal  Law.  I  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  every  man  who  aids  tiic 
restoration  of  the  flying  slave  is  a  wrong- 
doer, though  this  is  done  by  our  best  and 
wisest  men  \vith  no  self-reproach.  To  send 
him  from  a  Free  State  into  bondage  seems 
to  me  much  the  same  thing  as  to  transport 
him  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  or  this 
country.  I  shall  undoubtedly  be  tokl  that 
the  fugitive  is  a  slave  by  the  laws  of  territory 
from  which  he  escapes.  But  when  laws  are 
acknowledged  violations  of  the  most  sacred 
rights,  we  cannot  innocently  be  active  m 
replacing  men  under  their  cruel  power.  The 
slave  goes  back  not  merely  to  toil  and  sweat 
for  his  master  as  before;  he  goes  to  t>e 
lacerated  for  the  oflience  of  flying  from  op- 
pression. For  hardly  any  crime  is  the  sla\'e 
so  scored  and  scarred  as  for  rannmg  away; 
and  for  every  lash  that  enters  his  flesh,  we  of 
the  Free  States,  who  have  given  him  Imu*. 
must  answer. 

•  See  N'ote  A  tt  end  of  thb  letter. 
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1  know  perfectly  bow  these  views  will  be 
received  at  the  North  and  South.  Some  will 
call  me  a  visionary,  while  more  will  fix  on  me 
a  harder  name.  But  I  look  above  scoffers 
and  denouncers  to  that  pure,  serene,  almighty 
Justice  which  is  enthroned  in  Heaven,  and 
iitquire  of  God.  the  Father  of  us  all,  whether 
He  approves  the  surrender  of  the  flying  slave. 
I  shall  be  charged  with  irreverence  towards 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  the  framers  of 
our  glorious  national  charter.  But  I  reply, 
that,  great  as  they  were,  they  were  fallible, 
and  that  the  progress  of  opinion  since  their 
day  seems  to  me  to  have  convicted  them  of 
error  in  the  matter  now  iu  hand.  I  am 
aware,  too,  that  good  and  wise  men,  friends 
who  are  dear  to  me,  will  disapprove  my  free, 
strong  language.  But  I  must  be  faithful  to 
the  strong  moral  conviction  which  I  cannot 
escape  on  this  subject.  If  I  am  right,  the 
truth  which  I  speak,  however  questioned  now, 
will  not  have  been  spoken  in  vain.  To-day 
is  not  Forever.  The  men  who  now  scorn  or 
condemn  are  not  to  live  for  ever.  Let  a  few 
years  pass,  and  we  shall  all  have  vanished,  and 
other  actors  will  fill  the  stage,  and  the  de- 
spised and  neglected  truths  of  this  generation 
unll  become  the  honoured  ones  of  the  next. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  it  may  be  well 
just  to  glaiice  at  the  reasoning  by  which  my 
views  will  be  assailed.  To  the  exposition  of 
duty  now  given  it  will  be  objected,  that  the 
morality  of  ihe  closet  is  not  the  morality  of 
leal  life  ;  that  there  is  danger  of  pushing 
principles  to  extremes ;  that  diiliculties  are  to 
be  grappled  with  in  the  conduct  of  public 
aSairs  which  retired  men  cannot  understand  ; 
that  there  must  be  a  compromise  between  the 
Ideal  and  the  Actual ;  and  that  our  rigid  rules 
must  be  sofrened  or  bend,  when  consequences 
unusually  terious  will  attend  their  observance. 
1  hcse  commonplaces  ore  not  wholly  without 
truth.  Moi-aUty  is  sometimes  turned  by  inex- 
perienced men  into  rant  and  romance.  Soli- 
tary dreamers,  exalting  imagination  above 
reason  and  conscience,  make  life  a  stage  for 
playing  showy,  dazzling  parts,  which  pass 
with  them  for  beautiful  or  heroic.  I  have 
little  more  sympathy  with  these  over-refined, 
sublimated  moralists  than  with  the  common 
run  of  coarse,  low-minded  politicians.  Duty 
is  something  practicable,  something  within 
reach,  and  which  approves  itself  to  us  not  in 
moments  of  feverish  excitement,  but  of  de- 
liberate thought  Good  sense,  which  is  another 
name  for  that  calm,  comprehensive  reason 
which  sees  things  as  they  are.  and  looks  at  all 
the  drciunstances  and  consequences  of  actions, 
is  as  essential  to  the  moral  direction  of  life  as 
in  merely  prudential  concerns.  Still  more, 
there  is  a  large  class  of  actions,  the  relations 
of  which  are  so  complicated,  and  the  con- 
sequences so  obscure,  that  individual  judgment 


is  at  fault .  and  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
usage,  especially  if  long  established,  because 
this  represents  to  us  the  collective  experience 
of  the  race.  All  this  is  true.  But  it  is  ako 
true  that  there  are  grand,  fundamental,  moral 
principles  which  shine  with  their  own  light, 
which  approve  themselves  to  the  reason,  con- 
science, and  heart,  and  which  have  gathered 
strength  and  sanctity  from  the  experience  of 
nations  and  individuals  through  all  ages. 
These  are  never  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
urgency  of  the  moment,  however  pressing,  or 
to  imagined  interests  of  individuals  or  states. 
Let  these  be  sacrificed  to  hope  or  fear,  and 
our  foundation  is  gone,  our  anchor  slipped. 
We  have  no  fixtures  in  our  own  souls,  nothing 
to  rely  on.  No  ground  of  faith  in  man  is 
left  us.  Selfish,  staggering  policy  beoomes 
the  standard  of  duty,  the  guide  of  life,  the 
law  of  nations.  Now,  the  question  as  to 
surrendering  fugitive  slaves  seems  to  me  to 
fall  plainly,  immediately,  under  these  great 
primitive  truths  oi^  morality.  It  has  no  com- 
plexity about  it,  no  mysterious  elements,  no 
obscure  consequences.  To  send  back  the 
slave  is  to  treat  the  innocent  as  guilty.  It  is 
to  violate  a  plain,  natural  right.  It  is  to 
enforce  a  criminal  claim.  It  is  to  take  the 
side  of  the  strong  and  oppressive  against  the 
weak  and  poor.  It  is  to  give  up  an  unoffend- 
ing fellow-creature  to  a  degrading  bondage, 
and  to  horrible  laceration.  The  fixed  uni- 
versal consequence  of  this  act  is  the  severe 
punishment,  not  of  the  injurious,  but  of  the 
injured  man.  On  this  point  my  moral  nature 
speaks  strongly,  and  I  ought  to  give  it  utter- 
ance. If  I  err,  there  are  enough  to  refute  me. 
My  authority  is  nothing  where  a  people  are 
against  me.  I  ask  no  authority ;  but  simply 
that  what  I  say  may  be  calmly,  impartially 
weighed. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  South  will  insist  on 
this  stipulation,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
support  of  her  institutions.  This  necessity 
may  be  questioned,  because,  if  I  may  judge 
from  a  rough  estimate,  comparatively  few  fugi- 
tives are  recovered  from  other  States;  and  yet 
slavery  lives  and  thrives.  But  if  the  necessity 
be  real,  then  it  follows  that  the  Free  States 
are  the  guardians  and  essential  supports  of 
slavery.  We  are  the  gaolers  and  constables 
of  the  institution ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
we  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery— that  it  is  in 
no  degree  our  concern  I 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  what  ought  to  be 
done  if  the  constitution  bind  us  to  an  un- 
lawful act  ?  I  reply,  the  individual  con- 
vinced of  the  unlawfulness  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty. He  must  abstain  from  what  he  deems 
wrong.  As  to  the  community,  should  it  ever 
come  to  the  same  conviction,  it  must  take 
counsel  from  circumstances  and  from  its 
wisest  minds,  as  to  the  course  by  which  its 
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peace  and  prosperity  and  the  interest  of  the 
whole  land  may  be  reconciled  with  duty. 
Happily,  the  constitution  may  be  amended, 
and  this  power  is  never  so  needed  as  when 
the  conscience  of  the  citizen  comes  in  collision 
with  the  government  I  trust  that  an  amend- 
ment, reaching  the  present  case,  and  de- 
manded, not  by  the  passion,  but  by  the 
deliberate  moral  judgment  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  community,  will  not  fail.  I  appeal  to 
the  generosity  and  honour  of  the  South,  and 
would  ask  whether  we,  with  our  views  of 
slavery,  ought  to  be  required  to  give  it  active 
support  ?  I  would  ask  whether,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  opinion  in  the  civilized  world,  a 
slave  country  ought  not  to  protect  its  own 
institutions,  without  looking  for  aid  to  others? 
I  woald  ask,  too,  whether  a  citizen,  who  views 
the  government  which  he  sustains  as  pledged 
to  wrong,  deserves  reproach  for  labouring  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  truth  and  recti- 
tude ?  Does  not  the  constitution,  in  making 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  imply  the 
possibility  of  defect,  and  warrant  free  discus- 
sion of  its  various  clauses  ?  What  avails  our 
liberty  of  speech,  if,  on  a  grave  question  of 
duty,  we  must  hold  our  peace  ?  If  the  citizen 
beheves  that  our  very  constitutional  charter 
sanctions  wrong,  is  he  not  bound,  by  his  par- 
ticipation of  the  national  sovereignty,  bv  the 
fact  of  his  forming  a  portion  of  the  body 
pohtic,  to  utter  his  honest  thought? 

I  proceed  to  consider  another  important 
relation  which  the  North  bears  to  slavery. 
We  are  bound,  in  case  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  slaves  against  their  masters,  to  put  it 
down  by  force.  This  we  ought  to  do,  for 
such  ap  insurrection  would  involve  all  the 
woes  and  crimes  of  civil  war  in  the  most 
aggravated  forms,  with  no  possibility  of  a 
beneficial  result.  It  would  be  cruelty,  mas- 
sacre, without  compensation  or  hope.  The 
slaves  are  incapable  of  substituting  free  insti- 
tutions for  their  bondage ;  and  extermination 
or  a  heavier  yoke  would  end  their  struggles. 
We  ought  to  disarm  them ;  but  ought  we  to 
replace  their  chains  ?  Ought  we  to  put  them 
without  protection  under  exasperated  oppres- 
sors? Ought  we  not  to  feel  that  both  parties 
in  this  fearful  conflict  have  rights?  And 
ought  we  not  to  act  as  friends  of  both  ?  Is 
there  nothing  at  which  our  minds  revolt,  in 
the  thought  of  restoring  unmitigated  slavery ; 
of  giving  back  the  victim  to  the  unrestrained 
power  which,  under  a  spasmodic  sense 
Df  wrong,  he  has  struggled  to  throw  off? 
Should  not  every  effort,  short  of  physical 
force,  be  employed  to  obtain  for  him  a  better, 
a  more  righteous  lot  ?  But  the  South,  as  we 
well  know,  would  reject  such  mediation  with 
scorn.  Have  we  not,  then,  painful  relations 
to  slavei^  ?  Have  we  not  a  deep  interest  in 
Us  abolition? 


In  another  view  the  North  sustains  relations 
to  slavery.  Slavery  is  our  near  neighbour; 
and  not  a  few  among  us  grow  hardened  to  it 
by  familiarity.  It  perverts  our  moral  sense. 
We  cannot  hold  intimate  connection,  national 
imion,  with  a  region  where  so  great  an  abuse 
is  legaUzed,  and  yet  escape  contamination. 
To  say  nothing'  of  friendly,  domestic  inter- 
course, our  commercial  relations  with  the 
Slave  States  give  to  not  a  few  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  institution.  The  slave  is 
mortgaged  to  the  Northern  merchant.  The 
slaves'  toil  is  the  Northern  merchant's  wealth, 
for  it  produces  the  great  staple  on  which  all 
the  commercial  dealings  of  the  country  tarn. 
As  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  cast 
their  eyes  southward,  what  do  they  see  ? 
Cotton,  Cotton,  nothing  but  Cotton.  This 
fULs  the  whole  horizon  of  the  South.  What 
care  they  for  the  poor  human  tools  by  whom 
it  is  reared  ?  Their  sjrmpathies  are  with  the 
man  with  whom  they  dead,  who  trusts  them 
and  is  trusted  by  them,  and  not  with  the 
bondmen,  by  whose  sweat  they  thrive.  What 
change  do  they  desire  in  a  system  so  gainful? 
Under  these  various  influences,  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  North  in  regard  to  slavery  is 
more  or  less  palsied.  Men  caU  it  in  vague 
language  an  evil,  just  as  they  call  religion  a 

f^ood  ;  in  both  cases  giving  assent  to  a  lifeless 
orm  of  words,  which  they  forget  whilst  they 
utter  them,  and  which  have  no  power  over 
their  Uves. 

There  is  another  way  m  which  Southern 
slavery  bears  seriously  on  the  North.  It 
blends  itself  intimately  with  the  whole  poli- 
tical action  of  the  country,  determines  its 
parties,  decides  important  measures  of  govern- 
ment, is  a  brand  of  discord,  a  fountain  of 
bitter  strifes,  and,  whilst  it  lasts,  will  nerer 
suffer  us  to  become  truly  one  people.  We 
call  ourselves  one,  but  slavery  makes  us  two. 
National  unity  implies  a  general  unity  of 
character ;  but  Slave  States  and  Free  States 
are  severed  by  deep,  indelible  differences  d" 
mind  and  feeling.  In  the  former,  where  one 
half  of  the  population  are  semi-barbarous  or 
semi-brutal,  and  the  other  half  trained  to 
mastery,  to  lordship,  there  can  be  little  com- 
prehension of,  and  Uttle  sympathy  with,  the 
latter,  where  the  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  is  the  pervading  principle  <rf 
government  and  of  common  life.  The  South, 
counting  labour  degradation,  must  look  vrith 
contempt  on  the  most  important  and  influen- 
tial portions  of  the  North,  that  is,  our  gr»t 
mechanic  and  agricultural  classes.  From 
these  fundamental  differences  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  society,  must  grow  up  jealousies, 
real  and  imaginary  collisions  of  interest* 
mutual  dislike,  mutual  fear.  Congress  must 
be  an  arena  in  which  Northern  and  Soutfaeni 
parties  will  be  arrayed  against  each  othor; 
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and  thnt  portion  of  the  Union  which  has  the 
strongest  bond  of  union  within  itself  will,  on 
the  whole,  master  the  other.  A  Northern 
man  thinks  it  no  hard  thing  to  show  that 
slavery  has  chiefly  ruled  the  country,  has 
deeply  influenced  Northern  commerce  and 
manufactures,  has  played  off  Northern  par- 
ties against  each  other,  whilst  a  Southern 
man  undoubtedly  can  produce  a'  list  of 
grievances  in  return.  Thus  slavery  is  the 
bane  of  our  Union.  Nothing  else  can  sepa- 
rate us.  Without  this  element  of  war  and 
woe  in  our  institutions,  our  nation  would  be 
more  indissolubly  bound  together  by  mutual 
benefits  than  any  other  nation  is  by  habit 
and  tradition.  Have  we.  then,  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery?  Is  it  the  concern  of  the  South 
alone  ?  Are  we  bound  to  keep  silence  on  it, 
because  it  nowhere  touches  us,  because  it  is 
as  foreign  to  us  as  the  slavery  of  Turkey  and 
Russia?  Oh,  no.  It  more  than  touches  us. 
We  feel  its  grasp.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as 
well  as  to  humanity,  to  do  what  we  lawfully 
and  peacefully  may  to  procure  its  abolition. 

I  have  thus  considered  at  length  the  right 
and  fitness  of  discussing  freely  the  sul^ect  of 
slavery.  Why  is  it  that  this  right  is  ques- 
tioned? What  lies,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
charge  against  us,  of  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  what  is  not  our  proper  concern  ? 
The  real  cause  of  the  complaint,  though'not 
suspected  at  the  South,  is  the  insensibiUty 
which  prevails  there  in  regard  to  this  evil. 
Could  the  slave-holder  look  on  it  from  our 
point  of  view,  cotild  he  see  it  as  we  do,  he 
would  no  longer  blame  our  remonstrances 
against  it.  He  would  himself  join  the  cry. 
But  here  lies  his  imhappiness.  Long  habit 
has  hardened  him  to  slavery.  Perhaps  he 
calls  it  an  evil,  but  this  word  on  his  Ups 
means  something  very  different  from  what  it 
means  on  ours.  Habit  is  as  powerful  over 
the  understanding  and  conscience  as  over 
the  will.  An  institution  handed  down  from 
our  fathers,  sanctioned  by  laws,  and  imder 
which  we  have  grown  up,  be  it  ever  so  crimi- 
nal, cannot  shock  us  as  it  does  a  stranger, 
and  we  naturally  count  the  stranger's  rebuke 
an  insult  and  wrong.  Here  lies  the  vice  of 
Mr.  Clay's  speech.  He  silently  assumes  the 
innocence  of  slavery.  He  does  not  dream  of 
the  need  of  apologising  for  himself  as  a  slave- 
holder. He  cannot  realize  that,  in  the  view 
of  the  civilized  world,  this  is  a  brand,  which 
shows  through  all  the  brightness  of  his  talents 
and  fame.  He  approaches  the  subject  with 
a  tone  of  confidence,  and,  though  the  advo- 
cate of  flagrant  injustice,  takes  the  ground  of 
an  injured  man.  We,  who  speak  and  write 
against  slavery,  find  our  vindication  and  ov 
duty  in  the  enormity  of  the  evil.  How 
natural  that  those  who  have  lived  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  cvU  (rom  their  birth  should 


look  on  us  as  rash,  unwarrantable  meddlers 
with  what  is  their  business  alone  1 

I  have  said  that  we  rest  the  justice  and 
obligation  of  our  moral  efforts  against  slavery 
on  the  greatness  of  the  evil.  It  might  then 
be  expected,  that  to  make  out  our  case  more 
fully.  I  should  enlarge  on  this  topic,  and  show 
that  slavery  is  not  an  imaginary  monster,  but 
a  combination  of  wrongs,  and  crimes,  and 
woes,  not  only  justifying,  but  demanding,  the 
opposition  of  all  good  men.  But  I  have,  in 
a  former  publication,  travelled  this  ground, 
and  I  cannot  imnecessarily  renew  the  pain 
which  I  then  suffered.  There  is,  however, 
one  topic  on  which  something  should  be 
said.  I  refer  to  the  common  apology  for 
slavery,  by  which  the  whole  South,  and  not 
a  few  at  the  North,  conceal  from  themselves 
the  true  character  of  this  evil,  and  repel  as 
unwarrantable  our  efforts  for  its  destruction. 
Whenever  the  subject  is  discussed,  we  are 
told  that,  through  the  lenity  of  the  master, 
the  slave  suffers  less  than  the  labourer  in  most 
other  countries.  He  has  more  comforts,  we 
hear.  He  is  happier.  To  this  refuge  the 
slave-holder  always  flies.  My  next  object, 
therefore,  and  one  intimately  connected  with 
the  preceding,  will  be  to  examine  this  posi- 
tion. 

I  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  honour- 
able to  our  times  that  such  a  defence  as  this 
is  urged  and  required.  It  shows  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  and  Chiristanity,  that 
Uie  master  holds  himself  bound  to  maintain 
that  his  victim  is  happier  for  his  bondage. 
An  ancient  Roman  never  thought  of  seeking 
a  justification  of  slavery  in  its  blessings — 
never  took  the  ground  of  his  being  %  bene- 
factor to  those  whom  he  oppressed.  We 
have  here  a  sign  of  the  great  moral  revolu- 
tion which  is  making  its  way  through  society; 
and  we  may  be  assured  that,  when  slavery 
can  only  stand  on  the  footing  of  its  benefi- 
cence, it  is  not  far  from  its  fall. 

I  have  never  been  disposed  to  deny  that  at 
the  South  slavery  wore  a  milder  aspect  than 
in  other  countries,  though  by  some  this  is 
strenuously  denied.  I  concede  the  fact;  and, 
still  more,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  condition 
of  the  slave  continues  to  improve.  The  cry, 
that  the  slave  is  treated  more  severely  on 
account  of  the  aboUtion  movement  at  the 
North,  cannot  be  true  on  the  whole,  though 
particular  restraints  may  be  increased.  He 
is  and  must  be  treated  more  kindly.  We 
have  here  better  evidence  than  rumour.  A 
master  was  never  made  more  severe  by 
having  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  upon 
him,  especially  when  the  world,  as  at  present, 
is  more  than  ever  penetrated  with  the  spirit 
of  humanity.*  Slavery  exists  at  this  mo- 
ment imder  the  broad  light  of  Heaven.  The 
•  SeoMoteBat«adof  thiskttcr. 
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sound  of  the  lash  resounds  through  the  Free 
States,  and  through  all  nations.  The  master 
is  held  responsible  to  his  race  for  his  power. 
Can  this  make  him  more  severe?  The  de- 
fences which  we  hear  from  the  South,  set  us 
at  ease  on  this  point.  The  anxiety  of  the 
planter  to  show  the  Northern  visitor  the  com- 
forts of  his  slaves  sets  us  at  ease.  Within  a 
short  time,  more  than  one  gentle  voice  of 
woman  from  the  South  has  spoken  to  me  of 
the  happiness  of  the  slave.  The  master  feels 
that  he  can  only  keep  himself  within  the  pale 
of  civilized  society  by  practising  kindness  to 
a  certain  extent.  All  his  defenders  at  the 
North  plead  his  kindness.  Who  does  not 
see  that,  under  these  influences,  the  severi* 
ties  of  the  system  must  be  mitigated,  and 
that  the  advocates  of  freedom  are  doing  im- 
mediate good  to  the  poor  creatures  whose 
cause  they  espouse? 

I  believe,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  general 
treatment  of  the  slaves  improved,  but  that 
their  religious  means  are  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Agitation  at  the  North.  We 
are  told  that  they  are  now  denied  instruc- 
tion in  reading.  But  ministers,  churches, 
masters,  are  waked  up,  as  never  before,  to 
the  obligation  of  giving  to  the  slaves  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  and  have  a  new 
anxiety  to  roll  awav  the  reproach  of  bringing 
up  hordes  of  heathens  within  their  borders. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  whilst  we  must  give 
credit  to  the  South  for  increased  religious 
attention  to  the  slave,  I  expect  little  good 
from  it.  And  I  thus  speak,  not  merely  from 
the  reports  of  intelligent  witnesses,  but  from 
immutable  moral  principles.  It  is  hard  to 
graft  good  on  what  is  essentially  evil  and 
corrupt ;  hard  for  the  man  who  oppresses  to 
exalt  his  victim.  There  is  always  a  tendency 
to  unity  in  the  various  influences  which  a  man 
exerts.  To  enslave  a  human  being,  is  to  war 
against  his  religious  as  truly  as  his  social  and 
physical  nature.  The  African  is,  indeed, 
very  susceptible,  and  easily  puts  on  the  show 
of  piety.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  draw 
forth  groans  or  shouts  from  a  coloured  con- 
gregation. Nothing  easier  than  to  gather  this 
people  by  crowds  into  churches.  But  the 
slave  is  incapable  of  a  nobler  reverence  to- 
Mrards  God  than  towards  his  master.  He  is 
equally,  I  fear,  a  slave  before  both.  This  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  that  it  perverts, 
turns  into  an  instrument  of  degradation,  that 
highest  sentiment  of  our  nature— reverence. 
In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  how  the 
slave-holder  can  preach  the  grand  principles 
of  Christianity;  how  he  can  set  forth  God  as 
the  Universal  Father,  who  looks  on  all  men 
with  an  equally  tender  love,  and  watches, 
with  an  equal  severity  of  justice,  over  the 
rights  of  alL  Indeed,  how  difficult  must  it 
be  for  either  masters  or  slaves  to  get  into  the 


heart  of  this  religion,  to  understand  its  dee(k 
purpose,  when  the  chief  element  of  such  a 
community  is  in  direct  hostility  to  its  s|»rit. 
I  speak  not  from  report,  but  from  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature;  and  these woukl 
lead  me  to  fear  that,  in  such  a  community, 
the  religion  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as 
of  the  lowest,  must  be,  to  an  unusual  extent, 
one  or  another  form  of  si^rstition.  that  is, 
a  substitution  of  dogmas,  c««monies.  or 
feelings,  for  the  manly  and  enlightened  piety 
which  Jesus  taught,  and  which  makes  the 
worship  of  God  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  imi- 
tation of  his  Universal  Justice  and  Univeisal 
Love. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  digression,  thoogh 
not  exceeding  the  freedom  of  epistolary  com- 
munication. I  return  to  the  subject.  I  ac- 
knowledge, and  rejoice  to  adcnowledge,  that 
slaverv  is  mitigated  by  kindness  at  the  South, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  necessarily  indudes 
much  cruelty.  I  will  allow  to  the  full  extent 
what  is  ui^ed  in  favour  of  the  comforts  of  a 
state  of  bondage,  though  the  concession  is 
not  warranted  by  facts.  I  still  say  that  the 
apology  fails  of  its  end ;  that  it  does  not  toodi 
the  essential,  fundamental  evil  of  slavery, 
which  is,  the  Injustice  it  does  to  a  human 
being.  It  is  no  excuse  for  wronging  a  man 
that  you  make  him  as  comfortable  as  is  con- 
sisteYit  with  the  wrong.  A  man,  shutting  me 
up  in  prison,  would  poorly  atone  for  his  viola- 
tion of  my  rights,  by  feedmg  and  clothing  me 
to  my  heart's  content.  I  claim  from  my  op- 
pressor, not  food  and  clothes,  but  freedom. 
I  insist  that  he  leave  to  me,  unrestrained,  the 
right  of  using  my  limt>s  and  powos  for  nj 
own  and  others'  good.  A  deep  instinct  of  my 
soul,  founded  at  once  in  my  spiritual  and 
physical  nature,  calls  out  for  personal  liber^r. 
No  nuitter  that  our  chains  are  woven  of  sift. 
They  are  as  iron,  because  they  are  chains. 
Let  a  master  drew  round  us  a  line,  which  mar 
not  be  passed  without  our  being  driven  bacs 
by  a  whip ;  and  for  this  very  reason  we  should 
bum  to  escape.  Such  is  the  thirst  for  fmeduro 
breathed  by  God  into  the  human  spiik. 
Slavery  is  a  violence  to  our  nature,  to  wbkh 
nothing  but  abjectness  can  reconcile  a  man, 
and  which  we  honour  him  for  repelling. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  slave  suficrs  less 
than  other  labourers.  We  have  no  right  to 
inflict  a  suflering,  greater  or  less,  on  an  in- 
nocent fellow-creature.  Injustice  is  injustice, 
be  the  extent  of  its  influence  ever  so  confined. 
Were  one  of  our  governments,  by  an  act  of 
usurpation,  to  abridge  the  free  motions  and 
the  rights  of  the  labouring  class,  would  it  tw 
a  mitigation  of  the  wrong  that  the  labcxaer 
still  exceeded  in  privileges  and  meant  «C 
pleasure  the  serfs  of  Russia  ?  It  is  no  ex- 
cuse  for  keeping  a  man  in  the  dust,  that  yoa 
throw  him  better  food  than  he  can  cant  by^Us 
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free  industry.  Be  just  before  you  are  generous,  he  is  lashed.  To  him,  as  to  the  ox,  a  blow 
The  lenity  which  quiets  you  in  wrong-doing  is  but  a  blow.  And  is  this  an  apology  for 
becomes  a  crime.  Do  not  boast  of  your  ^very,  that  it  destroys  all  sense  of  wrongs, 
humanity  to  those  whom  you  own,  when  it  is  blunts  the  comnioil  sensibilities  of  human 
a  cruel  wrong  to  be  their  owner.  Some  high*  nature,  makes  man  tamer  than  the  nobler 
waymen  have  tsdcen  pride  in  the  gentlemanly,  animals  under  inflicted  pain  ?  It  is  this  pros- 
courteous  style  in  which  they  have  eased  the  tration  of  self-respect  and  of  just  indignation 
traveller  of  his  purse.  They  have  given  him  for  wrongs,  which  sets  an  additional  seal  on 
back  a  part  of  the  spoils,  that  he  might  travel  slavery  as  an  outrage  on  humanity.  But  it 
comfortably  home.  But  they  were  robbers  is  not  true  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  wholly 
stilL  A  criminal  relation  cannot  be  made  killed  in  the  slave.  The  moral  nature  never 
virtuous  by  the  mode  of  sustaining  it.  Caesar  dies.  He  often  feels  a  wrong  in  the  violence 
was  a  clement  dictator,  but  usurpation  did  which  he  cannot  resist.  He  has  often  bitter 
not  therefore  cease  to  be  a  vice.  hatred  towards  the  cruel  overseer.     He  pon- 

It  is  no  excuse  for  taking  possession  of  a  ders  in  secret  over  his  oppressed  lot.  There 
man,  that  we  can  make  him  happier.  We  are  are  deep  groans  of  conscious  injury  and  re- 
poor  judges  of  another's  happiness.  He  was  venge,  which,  though  smothered  by  fear,  do 
made  to  work  it  out  for  himself.  Our  opinion  not  less  agonize  the  soul, 
of  his  best  interests  is  particularly  to  be  dis-  In  these  remarks  we  have  seen  how  much 
trusted,  when  our  own  interest  is  to  be  ad-  the  slave  may  suffer,  though  little  of  what  is 
vanced  by  making  him  our  tool.  Esp^ally  called  cruelty  enters  into  his  lot  My  hos- 
Jf,  to  make  him  happy,  we  must  drive  him  as  tility  to  the  system  does  not  rest  primarily  on 
a  brute,  subject  him  to  the  lash,  it  is  plainly  the  physical  agonies  it  inflicts,  but  on  a  deeper 
time  to  give  up  our  philanthropic  efforts,  and  foundation — on  its  flaunt  injustice,  and  on 
to  let  him  seek  his  good  in  his  own  way.  the  misery  necessarily  mvolved  in  a  system  of 

Allow  that  the  sufferings  of  the  slave  are   wrong.    Slavery,  however,  is  not  to  be  ab- 
Icss   than  those  of  the  free  labourer.     But    solved  from  the  guilt  of  cruelty.     However 
these  sufferings  are  Wrongs,  and  this  changes   tempered  with  kindness,  it  does  and  must 
their  nature.     Pain  as  pain,  is  nothing  com-   bear  this  brand.    Who  that  knows  human 
pared  with  pain  when  it  is  a  wrong.    A  blow,    nature   can  question  whether   irresponsible 
given   me  by  accident,  may  fell  me  to  the   power  will  be  abused  ?    Such  power  breeds 
earth ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  trifle.     A  sUght    the  very  passions  which  make  abuse  sure, 
blow,  inflicted  in  scorn  or  with  injurious  in-   Besides,  it  is  exposed  to  great  temptation, 
tent,  is  an  evil,  which,  without  aid  from  my   Slaves  are  necessarily  irritating.    Their  lari- 
principles,  I  could  not  bear.     Let  God's  pro-   ness,  thievishness,  lying  propensities,  sulki- 
vidence  confine  me  to  my  room  by  disease,    ness — thenaturalfruitsof  tbeircondition— are 
and  I  more  than  submit,  for  in  his  dispeni»a-  sore  trials  to  those  placed  over  them.   Slavery 
tions  I  see  parental  goodness   seeking  my   necessarily  generates  in  its  victims  the  very 
parity  and  peace.     But  let  man  imprison  me,    vices  which  are  most  fitted  to  fret  and  exgis- 
without  inflicting  disease,  and  how  intolerable  perate  the  ou-ner  or  overseer.      Under  such 
my  narrow  bounds  !    So,  if  the  elements  take   circumstances,  more  cruelly  might  be  expected 
away  our  property,  we  resign  it  \vithout  a   than  exists.    After  all  the  instances  of  bar- 
murmur  ;  but  if  man  rob  us  of  our  fortune,    barity  we  hear  from  the  South,  the  patience 
poverty  weighs  on  us  as  a  mountain.    Any-   of  the  slave-holder  is  more  to  be  wondered  at 
thing  can  t>e   borne  but  the  will  and  the   than  his  severity.    The  relation  he  sustains  is 
power  of  the  selfish,  unrighteous  man.  There   the  last  for  a  good  man  to  covet.     It  is,  of  all 
is  also  this  difference  between  sufferings  from    others,  most  fitted  to  noiuish   the  passions 
God  or  nature*,  and  sufferings  from  hiunan   against  which  reUgion  calls  us  to  watch.    He 
injustice.    The  former  we  are  almost  always   wno  would  not  be  "led  into  temptation" 
able  to  soften  or  remove  by  industry  and   should  cast  away  with  dread   irresponsible 
skill,  by  studying  the  laws  of  nattire,  or  by   power  over  his  feUow-creatures.    That,  under 
seeking  aid  and  sympathy  from  men.    These   such  circumstances,  selfishness,  the  passion 
sufferings  are  intended  to  awaken  our  powers   for   dominion,  avarice,    anger,    impatience, 
and  to  strengthen  social  dependencies.  Nature   lust,  should  break  out  into  fearful  excesses, 
opposes  us  that  we  may  resist  her.  and.  by   is  as  necessary  as  that  the  stone  should  fall, 
resistance,  may  grow  strong.     But  the  owner   or  the  fire  destroy. 

of  his  fellow-creatures  resents  the  resistance  One  instance  of  cruelty  at  the  South  has 
as  a  wrong,  and  cuts  them  off  from  help  from  lately  found  its  way  into  some  of  our  papers, 
their  kind.  and  that  is,  the  employment  of  bloodhounds 

It  will  be  said  that  the  slave  has  nothing  in  parts  of  the  new  States  for  the  recovery, 
of  this  consciousness  of  his  wrongs,  which  or,  if  this  be  resisted,  for  the  destruction,  of 
adds  such  weight  to  sufferings.  He  has  no  the  fugitive  slaves.  This  statement  has  been 
sclf-rcapect,  we  hear,  to  be  wounded  when   questioned  or  denied  by  those  who  inchne  to 
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favourable  views  of  the  whole  sul]9ect,  as  an 
atrocity  too  monstrous  for  belief.  I  have  not 
inquired  into  its  authenticity.  But  that  one 
breed  of  bloodhounds  exist  at  the  South,  we 
know ;  a  breed  not  armed  with  fangs,  but  rifles, 
and  who  shoot  down  the  fugitive  when  no  other 
way  is  left  for  arresting  his  flight.  And  where 
lies  the  difference  between  tearing  his  flesh 
by  teeth,  or  sending  bullets  through  his  heart, 
skull,  or  bowels  ?  My  humanity  can  draw 
no  linfis  between  these  infernal  modes  of 
despatching  a  fellow-creature,  guilty  of  no 
offence  but  that  of  asserting  one  of  the 
primary,  inalienable  rights  of  his  nature. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  oppress  a  man  ;  but, 
when  he  escapes  from  oppression,  to  pursue 
him  with  mortal  weapons,  to  shatter  his 
bones,  to  mutilate  him,  and  thus  send  him 
from  a  weary  life  with  an  agonising,  bloody 
death,  is  murder  in  an  aggravated  form.  The 
laws  which  sanction  the  shooting  of  the  flying 
slave  are,  to  my  mind,  attempts  to  legalize 
murder.  They  who  uphold  them  do,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  uphold  murder.  It  is 
vain  to  say  that  this  is  an  accompaniment  of 
slavery  which  cannot  be  avoided.  The  ac- 
companiment proves  the  character  of  the 
system.  It  is  a  fearful  law  of  our  condition 
that  crimes  cannot  stand  alone.  Slavery  and 
murder  go  hand  in  hand.  Having  taken  the 
first  step  in  a  system  of  cruelty  and  wrong, 
we  can  set  no  bounds  to  our  career. 

Still,  I  do  not  charge  cruelty  on  slavery  as 
its  worst  evil.  The  great  evil  is  the  contempt 
and  violation  of  human  rights^  the  injustice 
which  treats  a  man  as  a  brute,  and  which 
breaks  his  spirit  to  make  him  a  human  tool. 
It  is  the  injustice  which  denies  him  the  means 
of  improvement,  which  denies  him  scope  for 
his  powers,  which  dooms  him  to  an  un- 
changeable lot,  which  robs  him  of  the  primi- 
tive right  of  human  nature,  that  of  bettering 
his  outward  and  inward  state.  It  is  the 
injustice  which  converts  his  social  connec- 
tions into  a  curse.  Here,  perhaps,  the  influ- 
ence of  slavery  is  most  blignting.  Our  social 
connections  are  intended  by  God  to  be  among 
our  chief  means  of  improvement  and  happi- 
ness; and  a  system  which  wars  with  these 
is  the  most  cruel  outrage  on  our  nature. 
Other  men's  chief  relations  are  to  wife  and 
children,  to  brother  and  sister,  to  beings 
endeared  by  nature,  and  who  awaken  the 
heart  to  tenderness  and  faithful  love.  The 
slave's  chief  relation  is  to  his  owner— to  the 
man  who  wrongs  him.  This  it  is  which 
above  all  things  determmes  his  lot,  and  this 
infuses  poison  into  all  his  other  social  con- 
nections. This  destroys  the  foundation  of 
domestic  happiness,  by  sullying  female  purity, 
by  exhnipaishing  in  woman  the  sense  of 
honour.  This  violates  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriag*  bond.    This  tears  the  wife  from 


the  husband,  or  condemns  her  to  insult,  per- 
haps laceration,  in  his  sight.  This  takes  frorai 
the  parent  his  children.  His  children  belong 
to  another,  and  are  disposed  of  for  another's 
gain.  Thus  God's  great  provisions  for  soften- 
ing, refining,  elevating  human  nature,  are 
thwarted.  Thus  social  ties  are  liable  to  be 
turned  into  bitterness  and  wrong. 

An  ecclesiastical  document  which  appeared 
not  long  ago  in  some  of  our  papers,  is  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  influence  of  slavery 
on  the  relations  of  domestic  life.     It  confirms 
what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the  slaves  are 
commanded  to  marry  or  live  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up   the  stock   of  the 
estate.    It  shows  us.  too.  that  when  slaves 
arc  sold  at  a  distance  from  their  original 
homes,  they  are  commanded  to  give  up  the 
wives  or  husbands  whom  they  have  left,  and 
to  serve  the  estate  by  forming  new  connec- 
tions.   Against  this  tyranny,  one  would  think 
that  the  slave  would  find  some  protection  in 
his  religious  teachers.    One  would  think  that 
the  Christian  minister  would  interpose   tQ 
save  the  coloured  member  of   the  church 
from  being  forced  to  renounce  the  wife  from 
whom  he  had  been  torn;    that  he  wotild 
struggle  to  rescue  him  from  an  adulterous 
union,  against  which  his  affections  as  weU  as 
sense  of  duty  may  revolt.    But,  according  to 
this  document,  an  association  of  minisiers 
decreed,  that  the  slave,  sold  at  a  distance 
from  his  home,  was  to  be  regarded  as  dead 
to  his  former  wife;  that  he  was  not  to  be 
treated  in  this  concern  as  a  free  agent ;  that 
he  was  not  to  be  countenanced  by  the  chunA 
in  resisting  his  master's  will.    The  dooument 
is   given    below.*     What   a   comment   on 
Southern  institutions  !  It  shows  how  religioa 
is  made  their  tool,  how  Christianity  is  used 
to  do  violence  to  the  most  sacrecf  feelings 
and  ties,  that  the  breed  of  slaves  may  be 
kept  up.     It  shows  us  that  this  iniquitous 
system  pollutes  by  its  touch  the  divinest.  the 
holiest  provision  of  God  for  hiunan  happinett 
and  virtue. 
There  is  a  short  method  of  palliating  these 

*  The  following  extract  is  nude  firom  tho  AmtiSla^^trj 
Reeerdof  February  9,  i*^:— 

"  The  foUowlnir  qtiery  «as.  Aot  long  since,  prcsentsd  M 
the  Savannah  River  uptist  Association  or  Misisfcen»— 
'  Whether,  In  case  of  Involuntary  separation  of  such  a  cbi- 
of  foture  iatercovTBe.  w 


racter  as  to  predode  all  prospect 
parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry 


agaia?'    Thiaq 


was  put  In  regttrd  to  husband  and  wife  separated  by  s 
an  every«^y  result  of  the  great  internal  save-trsde.  ' 
answered,—'  That  such  s«p«ratiai.  amonr  Pcn9Q«a  tUtm  ^ 
as  our  slaves  are,  is  dviHy  a  separalioA  by  death ;  aad  tiMI 
believe  that  in  the  s^ht  of  Cod  it  would  De  so  Tieved:  Ti 
forbid  second  manures  in  snch  case  wonkl  he  t»  1 
the  parties,  not  only  to  strot^er  hardships  and 
temptations,  but  to  church  censure  for  acting  in  < 
dience  to  their  masters,  who  cannot  be  expectc 
in  a  reeul-ition  at  variance  with  justice  lo  the  s—....^  , 
the  S'  irit  of  that  command  which  regidates  marriai^x 
Christians.  The  slaves  are  not  free  age^s;  amt  a  <" 
tion  by  death  is  not  more  entirely  imhout  their  < 
and  beyond  their  control  than  by  such  fteporatlctt.*  * 
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and  an  the  enormities  of  slavery,  which  is 
more  and  more  resorted  to  at  the  South.  The 
slave-holder  looks  abroad  on  the  world»  and, 
finding  in  other  countries  a  great  amount  of 
hardship,  crime,  prostitution,  penury,  woe,  he 
proceeds  to  say.  that  these  are  the  lot  of 
Humanity,  and  that  they  are  not  borne  more 
extensively  or  painfully  in  slave  countries 
than  in  others,  perhaps  even  less.  Why, 
then,  is  slavery  so  great  an  evil  ?  Without 
stopping  to  examine  these  alleged  facts,  I  see 
an  important  difference  in  the  cases  brought 
into  comparison.  In  other  civilized  countnes, 
the  evils  charged  on  them  are  seen  and 
deplored,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  earnest 
efforts  should  be  made  for  their  removal. 
Religion  and  philanthropy,  though  still  half- 
sltmibering,  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  great 
responsibility,  and  to  new  struggles  with  the 
g^iant  evib  of  society.  It  is  acknowledged 
that,  as  far  as  institutions  entail  on  the  great 
labouring  class  poverty,  vice,  prostitution, 
domestic  infidelity,  and  brutal  debasement  of 
intellect  and  heart,  they  ought  to  be  changed. 
Nowhere  but  in  slave  countries  are  the  civil 
power,  the  sword,  the  laws,  the  wealth,  the 
rcbgion  of  a  community,  deliberately  pledged 
to  the  support  of  a  system  which  is  known 
and  acknowledged  to  deprive  one-half  of  the 
people  of  property  and  civil  rights — ^known 
to  doom  them  to  perpetual  ignorance  and 
licentiousness — known  to  rob  the  individual 
of  the  means  of  progress,  and  to  poison  the 
sources  of  domestic  well-being.  To  slave 
countries  belongs  the  presumptuousness  of 
ordaining  ^t  perpetual  debasement  of  half 
the  commimity,  on  no  better  groimd  than 
Chat,  from  the  laws  of  nature,  a  large  amount 
of  evil  must  adhere  to  the  social  state.  What  1 
do^  Providence  intend  no  progress  in  human 
affairs?  Does  Christianity  encourage  and 
enjoin  no  efforts  for  a  happier  condition  of 
humanity?  Is  man  to  take  his  rules  of 
conduct  towards  his  fellow-creatures  from 
the  corruptions  which  barbarous  times  have 
transmitted  to  the  present?  May  man,  shel- 
tering himself  imder  Divine  Providence, 
perpetuate  evils  which  God,  through  the  con- 
science and  by  his  Son,  commands  us,  to  the 
extent  of  our  power,  to  diminish  and  to  expel 
from  the  social  state? 

To  return  to  the  kindness  which  is  said  to 
be  practised  at  the  South  towards  the  slaves. 
I  wish  not  to  disparage  it.  Let  us  open  our 
eyes  to  whatever  is  beautiful  or  promising  in 
human  life.  I  could  laud  this  kindness  as 
heartily  as  any  man,  did  I  not  find  it  used, 
both  here  and  at  the  South,  as  a  buttress  to 
the  tottering  cause  of  slavery.  I  am  bound, 
therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  real  value,  to  jrfve 
it  its  due,  but  nothing  more  than  its  due.  One 
obvious  remark  is,  that  kindness  without  jus- 
tice is  of  little  moral  worth.    It  is  a  feeling 


rather  than  a  principle.  Principle  enjoins 
justice,  and  will  not  oner  favours  as  an  atone- 
ment for  wrongs.— Again,  the  kindness  at  the 
South,  of  which  we  hear,  finds  its  occasion  in 
a  dependence  and  helplessness  which  the  kind 
agent  has  himself  created.  Is  there  much 
merit  in  taking  care  of  those  whom  we  have 
stripped  of  ail  property,  of  self-help,  of  all 
the  means  of  taking  care  of  themselves? — 
There  is  another  subtraction  from  kindness 
to  the  slave,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  noatter  of 
interest.  The  human  machine  cannot  work 
without  food,  raiment,  and  health;  and.  in 
times  like  the  present,  when  slave-labour 
is  more  than  usually  profitable,  there  can- 
not be  a  better  investment  of  money  than 
in  comforts  which  keep  the  slave  in  a  working 
slate. — A  more  important  consideration  is, 
that  the  kindness  to  the  slaves  is  not  of  the 
right  stamp.  It  wants  a  moral  character. 
The  master  is  kind  to  them  because  they  are 
his  own,  not  because  they  are  fellow-creatures. 
The  true,  grand  foundation  of  love  is  wanting. 
How  kind  are  men  to  dogs  and  horses  which 
they  have  long  owned  I  They  feed  them, 
caress  them,  admit  them  to  their  familiarity. 
But  the  sort  of  kindness  which  is  shown  to 
the  brute  becomes  a  wrong  and  insult  when 
extended  to  the  man.  He  must  be  loved  and 
respected  as  a  man.  This  is  his  due;  and, 
had  he  the  feelings  of  a  man,  nothing  else 
would  content  him.  The  slave  is  treated 
kindly  because  he  is  a  slave,  and  has  the 
spirit  of  a  slave.  Once  let  the  spirit  of  a  man 
wake  in  him,  once  let  him  know  his  rights, 
and  show  his  knowledge  in  words,  looks,  and 
bearing,  and  immediately  he  falls  under  sus- 
picion and  dislike;  and  a  severity,  designed 
to  break  him  down,  is  substituted  for  kind- 
ness. He  is  less  liked  in  proporfion  as  he 
acts  from  a  principle  in  his  own  breast,  and 
not  from  his  master's  will.  And  what  is  the 
worth  of  such  kindness  ?  The  slave,  were  he 
not  so  degraded,  would  regard  it  as  a  cruel 
mockery. — ^Again,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  kindness  at  the  South  has 
tor  its  object  to  quiet  the  self-reproach  which, 
at  this  age,  can  hardly  but  exist  in  a  latent 
state  in  the  slave-holder's  breast.  Men  must, 
in  some  way  or  other^  strike  up  a  peace  with 
their  own  consciences.  He  who  holds  his 
fellow-creatures  in  bondage  must  reconcile 
himself  to  himself ;  and  nowhere  is  the  task 
so  dlMcult  as  in  a  free  country,  where  the 
master  claims  liberty  as  an  inalienable  right, 
and  clings  to  it  more  than  to  life.  In  such  a 
country  he  can  only  escape  the  oonsciouscess 
of  wrong  by  flattering  himself  that  he  is  the 
benefactor  of  the  slave.  But  kindness,  when 
thus  made  an  opiate  to  conscience,  is  more  a 
crime  than  a  virtue.  As  a  conclusion  to  this 
head,  I  am  wilting  and  happy  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  kindness  of  the  South  to  the 
u  u  3 
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slave  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  religious 
and  moral  improvements  of  the  times.  We 
live  under  brighter  lights  than  former  gene- 
rations; and  these  itmuences  penetrate  into 
all  the  relations  of  life.  But  the  lights  which 
induce  the  master  to  use  his  power  more 
mercifully  do  not  finish  their  mission  by  this 
teaching.  They  command  him  to  renounce 
his  power  alt^ether.  They  convict  him  of 
usurpation.  The  principles  which  persuade 
him  to  be  a  lenient  owner,  if  carried  out, 
forbid  him  to  be  an  owner  at  all.  That  state 
of  civilization  which  dictates  mercy  towards 
the  slave,  makes  slavery  a  greater  crime. 
Oppression  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  its 
weight,  but  by  the  light  under  which  it  is 
practised.  To  rob  men  of  liberty  in  an  age 
which  recognizes  human  rights,  and  God's 
equal  love  to  all  his  human  creatures,  Is  a 
very  different  thing  from  enslaving  men  in 
ages  of  darkness  and  despotism.  A  slight 
cruelty  now  is  a  more  heinous  crime  than  an 
atrocitv  in  barbarous  times.  Must  we  not 
feel,  then,  that  slavery  among  us.  however 
mild,  has  a  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God  unknown 
before?  Its  very-kindnesses,  extorted  from  it 
by  the  clear  lights  of  religion  and  freedom, 
become  testimonies  to  its  guilt.  This  may 
seem  severe.  But  God  knows  that  my  desire 
is,  not  to  give  pain,  but  to  set  forth  what 
seems  to  me  great  moral  truth,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  feUow-creatures. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  mitigating  circumstances  of 
slavery  to  diminish  the  reprobation  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  civilized  world;  and 
nothing  to  justify  the  charge  brought  against 
its  opposers.  of  unwarrantable  interference. 
Having  finished  this  part  of  my  task,  I  shsdl 
now  pass  to  those  portions  of  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  in  which  he  meets  the  arguments 
against  slavery  by  attempting  to  show  that 
emancipation  is  impossible.  The  arguments 
on  which  he  rests  are  chiefly  these,— the 
amount  of  property  which  would  be  sacrificed 
by  emancipation  ;  next,  the  amalgamation  of 
the  races ;  and,  lastly,  the  civil  wars,  ending 
in  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  race, 
which  would  follow  the  measure.  I  shall 
consider  these  in  their  order. 

Mr.  Clay  maintains  that  "the  total  value 
of  the  slave  property  in  the  United  States  is 
twelve  himdred  millions  of  dollars."  and 
considers  this  "  immense  amount"  as  putting 
the  freedom  of  the  slave  out  of  the  question. 
Who  can  be  expected  to  make  such  a  sacri- 
fice ?  The  accuracy  of  this  valuation  of  the 
slaves  I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  I  admit  it 
without  dispute.  But  the  impression  made 
on  my  mind  by  the  vastness  of  the  sum  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  effect  on  Mr.  Clay. 
Regarding  slavery  as  throughout  a  wrong.  I 
see,  in  the  immenseness  of  the  value  of  the 


slaves,  the  enormous  amount  of  the  robbery 
committed  on  them.  I  see  "  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  "  seized,  extorted  by  un- 
righteous force.  I  know  not  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  a  system  of  such  enormous  spolia- 
Hon.  I  know  nowhere  injustice  on  such  a 
giant  scale.  And  yet  the  vast  amoimt  of 
this  wrong  is,  in  the  view  of  many,  a  reason 
for  its  continuance !  If  I  strip  my  neighbour 
of  a  few  dollars.  I  ought  to  restore  tbem ;  but 
if  I  have  spoiled  him  of  his  All  and  grown 
rich  on  the  spoils,  I  must  not  be  expected  to 
make  restitution  I  Justice,  when  it  will  cost 
much,  loses  its  binding  power.  What  makes 
the  present  case  more  startlinjg  Ss,  that  this 
vast  amount  of  property  consists  not  of  the 
goods  of  injured  men,  but  of  the  men  them- 
selves. Here  are  human  nerves,  living  mea« 
worth,  at  the  market  price,  "  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars."  That  this  enormous 
wrong  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  bosom  of 
a  Christian  and  civihzed  community,  is  a  sad 
comment  on  our  times.  Sad  and  strange, 
that  a  distinguished  man,  in  the  face  of  a 
great  people  and  of  the  world,  should  talk 
with  entire  indifference  of  fellow-creatures, 
held  and  labelled  as  property,  to  this  **  im- 
mense amount.** 

But  this  property,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  on  account  of  its  long  duration. 
*'Two  hundred  years  of  l^islation  have 
sanctioned  and  sanctified  negro  slaves  as 
property."  Nothing  but  respect  for  the 
speaker  could  repress  criticism  on  this  un- 
happy phraseolog^.  We  will  trust  it  escaped 
him  without  thought  But  to  confine  om-- 
selves  to  the  argument  from  durarion ;  how 
obvious  the  reply  1  Is  injustice  changed  into 
justice  by  the  practice  of  ages  ?  Is  my  victim 
made  a  righteous  prey  because  I  have  bowed 
him  to  the  earth  till  he  cannot  rise?  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  heretics  were 
burned,  and  not  by  mobs,  not  by  Lynch  law, 
but  by  the  decrees  of  \x)uncils,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  theologians,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  laws  and  religions  of  nations ;  and  was 
this  a  reason  for  keeping  up  the  fires,  that 
they  had  burned  two  hundred  years  ?  Id  the 
Eastern  worid,  successive  despots,  not  for 
two  hundred  years,  but  for  twice  two  thou- 
sand, have  claimed  the  right  of  life  and 
death  over  millions,  and,  with  no  law  but 
their  own  will,  have  beheaded,  bowstrun^ 
starved,  tortured  unhappy  men  without  nam- 
ber  who  have  incurred  their  wrath ;  and  does 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  saactiiy 
murder  and  ferocious  power? 

But  the  great  argument  remains.  It  is  slid 
that  this  property  must  not  be  questioned, 
because  it  is  established  by  law.  *'  Tlrat  is 
property  which  the  law  declares  to  he  pR>- 
perty."*    Thus  human  law  is  made  suptcaie, 

•  The  ItaUes  are  by  Mr.  aay. 
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decisive,  in  a  great  question  of  morals.  Thus 
the  idea  of  an  eternal,  immutable  justice  is 
set  at  nought.  Thus  the  great  rule  of  human 
life  is  made  to  be  the  ordinance  of  interested 
men.  But  there  is  a  higher  tribunal,  a  throne 
of  equal  justice,  immovable  bythe  conspiracy 
of  all  human  legislatures.  '*  That  is  property 
which  the  law  declares  to  be  property."  Then 
the  laws  have  only  to  declare  you,  or  me,  or 
Mr.  Clay,  to  be  property,  and  we  become 
chattels,  and  are  boimd  to  bear  the  yoke  1 
Does  not  even  man's  moral  nature  repel 
this  doctrine  too  intmtively  to  leave  time  or 
need  for  argument. 

I  always  hear  with  pain  the  doctrine  too 
common  among  lawyers,  that  property  is  the 
creature  of  the  law ;  as  if  it  mid  no  natural 
foundation,  as  if  it  were  not  a  natural  right, 
as  if  it  did  not  precede  all  laws,  and  were  not 
their  ground  instead  of  being  their  effect. 
Govenunent  is  ordained,  not  to  create  so 
much  as  to  protect  and  regulate  propertjr; 
and  the  chief  strength  of  government  lies  in 
the  sanction  which  the  moral  sense,  the  na- 
tural idea  of  nght,  gives  to  honestly  earned 
possessions.  The  notion  which  I  am  com- 
bating is  essentially  revolutionary  and  de- 
structive. We  hear  much  of  Radicalism,  of 
Agrarianism,  at  the  present  day.  But  of  all 
xadicals,  the  most  dangerous,  perhaps,  is  he 
who  makes  property  the  "  creature  of  law  ;" 
because  what  law  creates  it  can  destroy.  If 
we  of  this  Commonwealth  have  no  right  in 
our  persons,  houses,  ships,  farms,  but  what 
a  vote  of  the  legislature  or  the  majority  con- 
fers, then  a  vote  of  the  same  masses  may 
strip  us  of  them  all,  and  transfer  them  to 
others ;  and  the  right  will  go  with  the  law. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  fsee  not  why  the 
majority,  who  are  always  comparatively  poor, 
may  not  step  into  the  mansions  and  estates  of 
the  ridi.  I  see  not  why  the  law  cannot  make 
some  idle  neighbour  the  rightful  owner  of 
your  fortune  or  mine.  What  better  support 
can  Radicalism  ask  than  this? 

It  may  be  objected  that  legislation  does,  in 
fact,  touch  and  take  a  part  of  the  citizens' 

froperly.  and  if  a  part,  why  not  the  whole  ? 
reply,  tliat  the  general  end  for  which  legis- 
lation touches  property  is  to  make  it  more 
secure.  It  levies  taxes  for  the  execution  of 
laws,  under  which  all  property  is  safe.  I 
reply  again,  that  a  righteous  legislature,  in 
toudiing  property,  still  shows  its  respect  b^ 
equalizing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  burdens  it 
imposes,  and  by  makmg  compensation,  when 
it  can,  for  what  it  alienates  or  destroys.  I 
am  aware,  indeed,  that  legislation  may,  m  cer- 
tain circumstances,  make  important  changes 
in  the  tenure  of  property ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  property  is  not  the  only  human  right, 
and  consequently  that  it  mav  sometimes  come 
into  collision  with  other  rights,  in  which  case 
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all  are  to  be  reconciled  according  to  the 
highest  moral  law.  Thus  a  community  threat- 
ened with  destruction  may  appropriate  to  its 
use  what  it  cannot  restore;  or  it  may  set 
bounds  to  the  individual  accumulation  of 
wealth,  where  this  shall  plainly  menace  ruin 
to  its  institutions.  The  right  of  gaining  pro- 
perty, being  universal,  does  itself  require  that 
the  individual  shall  not  be  suffered  so  to  accu- 
mulate as  to  take  from  multitudes  the  chance 
of  earning  means  of  support,  or  as  to  create  a 
power  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  any  class  of 
citizens.  According  to  these  principles,  en- 
tails may  be  forbidden,  and  laws  relating  to 
testaments  may  l>e  so  framed  as  to  break  up 
overgrown  estates.  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
legislation,  in  touching  property,  treats  it  with 
reverence,  and  acknowledges  its  foundation 
in  immutable  justice.  There,  are  then,  prin- 
ciples of  property  which  no  laws  can  move. 
NIan  cannot  make  and  unmake  it  at  will.  As 
he  is  physically  unable  to  turn  the  sun  and 
air  into  private  possessions,  so  he  is  morally 
incompetent  to  turn  his  fellow-creatures  into 
chattels.  Both  cases  are  out  of  the  province 
of  law.  Even  Mr.  Clay,  in  urging  the  wrong 
which  would  be  done  to  slave-holders,  should 
the  law  strip  them  of  their  slaves,  acknow- 
ledges that  law  is  not  the  supreme  rule  of 
right ;  for,  if  it  were,  with  what  face  could 
they  complain  of  being  wrongfully  dispos- 
sessed? 

Mr.  Clay,  having  thus  summarily  settled 
the  validity  of  the  slave-holder's  claim,  goes 
on  to  affirm  that  the  opposite  doctrine—the 
doctrine  that  man  cannot  be  rightfully  seized 
and  held  as  property — ^is  "a  visionary  dogma," 
"  the  wild  speculation  of  theorists  and  inno- 
vators." Does  not  Mr.  Clav  know  that  the 
English  nation,  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest 
ranks,  with  scarce  an  exception,  pronounces 
the  pretended  right  of  property  in  men  an 
aggravated  wrong?  Does  he  not  know  that 
this  same  doctrine  pervades  the  continent?— 
that,  indeed,  it  is  the  acknowledged  sentiment 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and 
Turkey?  Does  he  not  know  that  it  is  the 
faith  of  the  vast  majority  in  the  Free  States  ? 
In  truth,  I  know  none  who  in  their  hearts 
believe  that  man  may  rightfully  be  made  pro- 
perty, with  the  exception  of  some  technical 
lawyers ;  a  body  too  much  inclined  to  exalt 
precedents  above  principles,  to  make  the 
statute-book  the  standard  of  truth  and  duty, 
and  practically  to  recognize  no  higher  law 
than  that  of  a  majority  or  a  king. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  slave-holder  has 
no  defence  in  law.  or  in  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world,  for  continuing  to  hold  slaves. 
He  is  bound  to  free  them,  and  to  do  it  the 
sooner  on  account  of  their  great  value.  He 
has  held  this  vast  amount  of  others'  pro- 
perty long  enough,  and  the  rightful  owners 
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have  ground  for  urgency  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  duration  of  their  wrongs. 

••  But  must  the  slave-holder  make  himself 
poor?"  says  many  a  man  at  the  North,  as 
well  as  at  the  South.  I  answer,  by  asking 
those  who  put  the  question,  what  they  would 
deem  to  be  their  own  duty,  should  they  find 
themselves  in  possession  oif  a  large  amount 
belonging  to  their  neighbour  ?  Would  they 
go  on  to  hold  it,  because  honesty  would 
make  them  poor?  Then  they  are  criminal, 
and  deserve  to  join  their  partners  in  the  State 
prison.  He  who  is  just  only  as  long  as 
justice  will  secure  him  a  warm  home  ana  the 
comforts  of  life,  should  be  called  by  his  right 
name,  an  unprincipled  man.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  multitudes  at  the  South,  if  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  holding  what  is  not  their  own.  would 
renounce  it  in  obedience  to  God  and  justice. 

But  a  more  important  objection  remains. 
Men  of  honour  and  principle,  who  recogni/e 
immediately  the  obligation  of  individuals  to 
restore  what  is  not  their  own,  will  tell  me 
that,  in  the  present  case,  not  merelv  indi- 
viduals, but  states,  bodies  politic,  with  their 
order  and  essential  interests,  are  concerned ; 
that  when  a  particular  kind  of  property 
becomes  inwoven  with  all  the  possessions, 
transactions,  and  habits  of  a  community, 
sudden  changes  in  it  may  induce  universal 
l-.mkruptcy,  and  threaten  society  with  dis- 
.>,olution;  and  they  may  ask  whether  I  am 
prepared,  in  such  cases,  to  insist  punctiliously 
on  giving  every  man  his  due?  I  answer,  that 
this  reasoning  applies  only  to  what  may  be 
lawfully  held  as  property,  to  material  things, 
such  as  houses  and  land.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  a  man's  right  to  these  is  controlled  and 
superseded  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  asser- 
tion of  it  would  bring  great  evils  on  the  state. 
This  is  a  fundamental  restriction  on  the  right 
of  property.  But,  in  allowing  this,  I  do  not 
allow  that  human  beings,  God's  rationed  and 
moral  creatures,  who  cannot  be  held  as  pro- 
perty without  unutterable  wrong,  may  still  be 
retained  as  chattels,  from  apprehensions  of 
evils  which  restoration  of  tneir  rights  may 
bring  on  the  state.  No  fear  of  consequences 
can  authorize  us  to  violate  an  eternal,  immu- 
table law  of  justice.  I  deny,  however,  that 
the  dreaded  consequences  of  doing  right  in 
the  case  before  us  can  occur.  I  deny  that 
Providence  has  ordained,  or  can  ever  ordain, 
remediless  injustice  as  an  essential  condition 
of  social  security.  On  what  ground  is  this 
wide-spreading  ruin  to  l)e  feared,  from  de- 
stroying property  in  slaves  ?  Is  emancipation 
an  untried  thing?  Has  it  not  been  carried 
through  again  and  again,  in  countries  where 
social  order  was  less  confirmed,  and  ideas  of 

?iroperty  were  looser,  than  among  ourselves? 
n  the  West  Indies,  has  not  the  revolution 
been  suddenly  accomplished  without  the  least 


shock  to  property  ?  Have  wc  not  reason  to 
believe  that  the  price  of  real  estate  has  risen 
under  the  change  ?  The  slave  is  a  working 
machine ;  and  is  his  power  to  work  paralyzed 
by  liberty  ?  Does  not  the  master,  possessing 
as  he  does  the  soil  and  capital,  possess  un- 
failing means  of  obtaining  from  the  coloured 
man,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  labour 
required  for  the  cultivation  erf"  the  earth? 
And  with  this  grand  original  source  of  all 
wealth  untouched,  is  not  society  secured 
against  universal  insolvency?  How  apt  are 
men  to  raise  phantoms  to  terrify  themselves 
from  an  unwelcome  duty  I 

Mr.  Clay  insists  that  the  slave-holder  has 
a  right  to  full  compensation  from  those  who 
call  on  him  to  surrender  his  slaves.  I  utterly 
deny  such  a  right  in  a  man  who  surrenders 
what  is  not  his  own.  I  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  whilst,  in  strict  justice, 
the  slave-holder  has  no  claim  to  indemnity, 
he  has  a  title  to  sympathy  and  equitable  con- 
sideration. A  man  who,  by  consdenrious 
and  honourable  relinquishment  of  what  be 
discovers  to  be  another's,  makes  himself 
comj>aratively  poor,  deserves  respect  and 
liberal  aid.  There  are  few  at  the  North  wbo 
would  not  joyfully  acquiesce  in  the  plan  of 
that  distinguished  statesman,  Rufus  King, 
for  large  appropriations  of  the  public  land  to 
the  indemnif)ring  of  sufferers  under  an  act  of 
universal  abolition. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  compensaticm, 
even  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  would  not  be 
a  great  amount ;  for  the  planters,  in  general, 
would  suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from  emancipa- 
tion. This  change  would  make  them  richer, 
rather  than  poorer.  One  would  think,  in- 
deed, from  the  common  language  on  the 
subject,  that  the  negroes  were  to  be  annihilated 
by  being  set  free  ;  that  the  whole  labour  of 
the  South  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single 
blow.  But  the  coloured  man,  when  freed. 
will  not  vanish  from  the  soil.  He  will  stand 
there  with  the  same  muscles  as  before,  only 
strung  anew  by  liberty  ;  with  the  same  liml» 
to  toil,  and  with  stronger  motives  to  toil  than 
before.  He  will  receive  wages  instead  of  a 
fixed  allowance:  and  >K'ages  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  West  Indies  to  get  firom 
him  nearly  twice  the  labour  which  he  per- 
formed during  bondage.  He  will  work  from 
hope,  not  fear;  will  wotk  for  himself,  no( 
for  others ;  and,  unless  all  the  principles  of 
human  nature  are  reversed  under  a  black 
skin,  he  will  work  better  than  before.  For 
what  mighty  loss,  then,  does  the  slave-hcddcr 
need  compensation?  We  believe  that  a^^ 
culture  will  revive,  worn-out  soils  be  renewecit 
and  the  whole  country  assume  a  bdebt^r 
aspect  under  free  labour.  The  slave-hMdei^ 
in  relinquishing  what  is  another's,  wiU  a«l 
new  value  to  what  is  unquestionably  his 
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The  next  objection  to  Emancipation  is, 
that  it  will  produce  an  amalgamation  of  the 
white  and  coloured  races.  This  objection  is 
a  strange  one  from  a  resident  at  the  South. 
Can  any  impartial  man  fear  that  amalgama- 
tion will,  in  any  event,  go  on  more  rapidly 
than  at  the  present  moment  ?  Slavery  tendts 
directly  to  intermingle  the  races.  It  robs  the 
coloured  female  of  protection  against  licen- 
tiousness. Still  worse,  it  robs  her  of  self* 
respect.  It  dooms  her  class  to  prostitution. 
Nothing  but  freedom  can  give  her  the  feel- 
ings of  a  woman,  and  can  shield  her  Uom 
brutal  lust.  Slaveiv  does  something  worse 
than  sell  off  her  children.  It  makes  her  a 
stranger  to  the  delicacy  of  her  sex.  Undoubt- 
edly a  smile  will  be  provoked  by  expressions 
of  concern  for  the  delicacy  of  a  coloured 
woman.  But  is  this  a  conventional,  arbitrary 
accomplishment,  appropriate  only  to  a  white 
skin?  Is  it  not  the  nt,  natiual.  beautiful 
adorning  which  God  designed  for  every 
woman;  and  does  not  a  eurse  bdong  to  an 
institution  which  blights  it,  not  accidentally, 
but  by  a  necessary,  fixed  operation  ?  It  is 
the  relation  of  property  in  human  beings 
which  generates  the  impure  connections  of 
the  South,  and  which  prevents  the  natural 
repugnance  grovring  out  of  difference  of 
coloiu:  from  exerting  its  power.  As  far  as 
marriage  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  a 
natural  repugnance  between  the  races;  and 
in  saying  this,  no  unfeeling  contempt  is  ex- 
pressed towards  either  race.  Marriage  is  an 
affair  of  taste.  We  do  not  marry  the  old ; 
yet  how  profoundly  we  respect  them.  How 
few  women  would  a  man  of  refinement  con- 
sent to  marry;  yet  be  honours  the  sex.  The 
barrier  of  colour,  as  far  as  this  particular 
connection  is  concerned,  implies  no  degrada- 
tion of  the  African  race.  There  seems,  as  I 
have  said,  a  repugnance  in  nattue;  but,  if 
not  natural,  the  prejudice  is  as  strong  as  an 
innate  feeling;  and  how  much  it  may  be 
relied  on  to  prevent  connections,  we  may 
judge  from  the  whole  experience  of  the 
North.  There  is  another  security  against 
this  union  in  our  country.  I  refer  to  the  mark 
which  has  been  set  on  the  coloured  race  by 
their  ptst  slavery—a  mark  which  generations 
will  not  efisu:e,  and  in  which  the  whites  will 
have  no  desire  to  participate.  Even  were  the 
slaves  of  the  South  of  our  own  colour,  and 
were  slavery  to  fix  on  them  and  on  their 
children  some  badge  or  memorial,  such 
ms  the  impress  of  a  lash  on  the  forehead, 
or  of  a  chain  on  the  cheek,  bow  few 
among  the  class  of  free  descent  would  be 
anxious  to  ally  themselves  with  this  separated 
portion  of  the  race  I  The  spirit  of  caste, 
which  almost  seems  the  strongest  in  human 
nature,  will  certainly  postpone  amalgamation 
long  enough  to  give  the  world  opportunity 


to  understand  and  manage  the  subject  much 
better  than  ourselves.  To  continue  a  system 
of  wrong  from  dread  of  such  evils,  only 
shows  the  ingenuity  of  power  in  defending 
itself.  The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
drinking  at  the  same  stream  comes  spon- 
taneously to  our  thoughts.  But  allowing 
what  I  have  contested,  allowing  that  amalga- 
mation is  to  be  anticipated,  then  I  maintain 
we  have  no  right  to  resist  it.  Then  it  is  not 
unnatural.  If  the  tendencies  to  it  are  so 
strong  that  they  can  onW  be  resisted  by  a 
systematic  degradation  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  then  God  intended  it  to 
take  place,  and  resistance  to  it  is  opposition 
to  his  will.  What  a  strange  reason  for 
oppressing  a  race  of  fellow-beings,  that,  if 
we  restore  them  to  their  rights,  we  snail 
marry  them ! 

I  proceed  to  the  last  objection  to  Emanci- 
pation. We  are  told  that  it  will  stir  up  the  two 
races  to  a  war,  which  nothing  but  the  slavery 
or  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  will  end. 
We  have  crften  heard  of  the  "fears  of  the 
brave,"  so  that  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
wonder  at  the  alarm  here  expressed.  And 
yet  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  "  the 
chivalry  of  the  South  "  should  see  in  the 
coloured  man  a  formidable  foe,  and  should 
be  willing  to  put  forth  their  fears  as  a  de- 
fence of  their  injtistice.  Superior  as  the 
slave-holders  are  in  number,  holding  all  the 
property  and  civil  power,  distinguished  by 
education,  by  skill  in  arms,  and  by  singular 
daring,  and  backed  by  the  whole  power  of 
the  Free  States,  can  they  seriously  dread 
collisions?  All  our  fear  here  is,  that  the 
coloured  man,  though  freed,  will  remain  a 
slave,  will  be  crushed  by  the  lordly  spirit, 
the  high  bearing  of  the  white  race  ;  that  he 
will  not  for  a  long  time  rise  to  a  just  self- 
respect.  We  fear  that,  in  a  country  where 
the  law  of  honour  and  Lynch  law  are  rife, 
be  cannot  enjoy  that  equality  before  the  civil 
laws  to  which  freedom  will  give  him  a 
nominal  claim.  We  fear  that,  among  a 
people  who  take  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  character  into  their  own  hands, 
and  shoot  down  the  roan  who  offers  an  insult, 
the  poor  coloured  race,  whose  assertion  of 
rights  will  easily  be  construed  into  insolence, 
w3l  be  very  slow  to  insist  on  their  due.  That 
they  should  gain  the  ascendency,  without 
some  miraculous  combination  of  circum- 
stances, is  impossible.  Were  they  a  fierce, 
savage,  indomitable  race,  they  might  be 
looked  on  with  apprehension;  but  they  are 
the  most  inoffensive  people  on  earth;  and 
their  mildness  has  imdoubtedly  perpetuated 
their  chains.  With  emancipation,  their 
present  rapid  increase  will  be  checked,  for 
the  motives  to  breed  them  will  cease.  With 
liberty  of  motion,  the  desire  of  change  of 
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place  will  spring  up ;  they  will  naturally  be 
more  or  less  dispersed ;  the  danger  of  con- 
centration on  a  few  spots  \vill  diminish ;  and 
when  we  think  of  the  vast  extent  of  our 
country,  we  may  expect  them  to  become  a 
sprinkling  through  our  population,  incapable, 
even  if  desirous,  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  Especially  the  discontented,  bold, 
and  adventurous — the  very  spirits  from  which 
turbulence  might  be  feared — will  ht  attracted 
by  hope  and  novelty,  as  well  as  driven  by 
inward  restlessness,  to  new  scenes.  In  truth, 
can  we  conceive  of  a  country  which  has  so 
little  to  dread  from  emancipation  as  this, 
reaching  as  it  does  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
destined  to  receive  increasing  accessions  to 
its  numbers  from  the  Old  World  ?  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  coloured  race  are  particularly  fitted  to 
keep  them  harmless.  I  refer  to  their  passion 
for  imitation  of  their  superiors,  and  to  their 
love  of  show  and  fashion,  which  tend  to 
attach  them  more  to  the  white  race  than 
to  their  own,  and  to  break  them  up  into 
different  ranks  or  castes  among  themselves. 

The  groundlessness  of  fears  from  Emanci- 
pation is  becoming  more  apparent  from  the 
experiment  of  the  West  Indies.  I  do  not 
speak  of  this  as  decided ;  but  its  first  fruits 
surpass  all  expectation.  The  slaves  in  those 
islands  were  to  their  masters  in  the  proportion 
of  eight  or  ten  to  one,  and  they  are  shut  up 
in  narrow  islands,  which  prevent  dispersion ; 
and  yet  the  gift  of  freedom  has  not  provoked 
an  act  of  violence.  Their  new  liberty  has 
been  followed  by  a  degree  of  order  unknown 
before ;  and  what  makes  this  peaceful  transi- 
tion more  striking  is,  that  emancipation  took 
place  under  every  possible  disadvantage.  It 
was  not  the  free  gift  of  the  master,  not  an  act 
of  justice  and  kindness,  not  accompanied 
with  appeals  to  the  gratitude  and  better 
nature  of  the  slave.  It  was  conferred  by  a 
distant  benefactor ;  it  was  forced  on  the 
planter.  It  was  submitted  to  with  predictions 
of  its  ruinous  results.  The  generous  hope, 
which  so  often  creates  the  good  it  pants  for, 
was  wanting.  In  Jamaica,  it  would  seem 
that  the  furious  opposition  of  the  planting 
interest  to  the  measure  broke  out,  m  some 
instances,  into  a  desire  of  its  defeat.  Yet, 
tinder  all  these  disadvantages,  which  can 
never  occur  here,  because  emancipation  here 
must  be  a  free  gift,  the  prospects  of  a  success- 
ful issue  are  brighter  than  had  dawned  on  any 
but  the  most  ardent  spirits.  The  failure  6i 
such  an  experiment  would  not  have  dis- 
couraged me.  What  ought  not  to  be  hoped 
from  its  success? 

Mr.  Clay  seems  particularly  to  dread  im- 
mediate emancipation.  But  this,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  words,  is  not 
the  only  way  of  gi\ing  freedom.     Let  the 


wisdom  of  the  South  engage  in  this  cause 
heartily,  and  in  good  faith,  and  it  is  rcAsoo- 
able  to  expect  that  means  of  a  safe  transitioa 
to  freedom,  not  dreamed  of  now,  would  be 
devised.  This  work  we  have  no  desire  to 
take  out  of  the  master's  hands,  nor  would  we 
thrust  on  him  our  plans  for  adoption.  I 
indeed  think  that  emancipation,  in  one  sense 
of  the  phrase,  should  t>e  immediate  ;  that  is. 
the  right  of  property  in  a  human  being  shoold 
t>e  immediately  disclaimed.  But  though 
private  ownership  should  cease,  the  State 
would  be  authonzed  and  bound  to  provkle 
for  its  own  safety.  The  legislature  may 
place  the  coloured  race  under  guardianship, 
may  impose  such  restraints  as  the  pabbc 
order  shall  require,  and  may  postpone  the 
full  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  even  to  the 
next  generation.  There  was  a  time  when 
these  safeguards  seemed  to  me  needful. 
Happily  the  West  Indies  are  teaching,  uid. 
I  trust,  will  continue  to  teach,  that  inunediate 
emancipation,  in  the  full  sense  oi  the  words, 
is  safer  than  a  gradual  looseniiig  of  the 
chain. 

Let  me  dose  this  head  with  one  remaiV. 
Allow  what  is  not  true;  allow  emancipation 
to  t>e  dangerous.  Will  it  be  safer  hereafter 
than  at  the  present  moment  ?  Will  it  be 
safer  when  the  slaves  shall  have  doubled, 
trebled,  or  still  more  increased?  And  must 
it  not  at  length  come?  Can  any  man.  who 
considers  the  chances  of  war,  and  the  direc- 
tion which  opiiuon  is  taking  in  the  ctvilixed 
worid,  believe  that  slavery  is  to  be  perpetual? 
Is  it  wise  to  wink  out  of  sight  a  continually 
increasing  peril  ?  At  this  moment,  what  pas- 
sible danger  is  to  be  feared  from  emancipa- 
tion in  the  Northern  Slave  States  ?  Does  not 
every  Kentuckian  know  that  slavery  can  be 
ended  now  without  the  slightest  hazard  to 
social  order  ?  Does  not  the  whole  danger  as 
to  that  State  lie  in  delay  ?  How,  then,  can 
danger  be  an  excuse  for  refusing  nnancipatioD  ? 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  common  objec- 
tions to  emancipation,  I  pass  to  one  more 
topic  which  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  days 
speech,  and  which  is  the  burden  of  mai^ 
passionate  appeals  from  the  South.  I  have 
in  view  the  objections  which  are  made  to  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery  at  the 
North.  These  are  chiefly  two, — that  sodi 
discussion  may  excite  insurrection  amon^  dke 
slaves ;  and  that  it  threatens  to  dissolve  the 
Union. 

In  regard  to  the  first— the  danger  of  insar- 
rection— I  have  shown  how  I  view  it  by  ooft- 
tinuing  to  write  on  the  subject  of  s&veiy; 
Could  I  discover  even  a  slight  ground  tot 
apprehending  such  a  result,  I  would  not 
wnte.  Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  take  liie 
hazard  of  stirring  up  a  servile  war.  Bad  «s 
slavery  b.  massacre  is  fea  worse.     In  the  pie- 
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sent  case,  words  of  truth  and  good-will  are  city.  I  have  slept  in  one  place  with  open 
the  only  weapons  for  a  Christian  to  fight  with,  doors,  and  in  another  have  given  to  a  slave 
A  mysterious  and  adorable  l^ovidcncc  per-  the  key  to  lock  the  house  at  the  hour  of  re- 
mits and  controls  raas«;acre,  war,  and  the  tiring,  and  to  reopen  it  iii  the  morning,  when 
rage  of  savage  men,  for  the  subversion  of  I  have  been  the  sole  tenant  of  the  dwelling, 
corrupt  institutions,  just  as  it  purifies  the  Undoubtedly  the  slave-holder  wears  arms, 
tainted  atmosphere  by  storms  and  lightnings,  just  as  we  bolt  our  doors  and  appoint  patrols 
But  man  is  not  trusted  with  these  awful  of  watchmen  in  the  streets ;  but,  in  both 
powers;  and  let  not  philanthropy  be  dis-  cases,  these  and  other  means  of  defence 
heartened,  because  not  permitted  to  reform  bring  such  security  that  sleep  is  undisturbed 
the  world  by  the  sudden  processes  of  violence  by  lear.  The  slaves,  broken  from  birth  to 
and  bloodshed.  Moral  influences  are  the  submission,  brought  up  in  ignorance,  con- 
surest  and  most  enduring,  and  good  men  fined  to  the  plantation,  having  no  means  of 
part  with  their  strength  in  resorting  to  other  external  concert,  wanting  mutual  confidence, 
means.  because  wanting  principle,  and  separated  by 

T  have  known  too  much  of  slavery,  of  the  the  distinction  of  house  servants  and  field  la- 
spirit  of  its  victims,  of  the  restraints  under  bourers,  cower  before  their  instructed,  armed, 
which  they  live,  and  of  the  master's  power,  united,  organized  masters,  and  feel  resistance 
to  dread  tne  stirring  up  of  insurrections.  On  to  be  vain.  Add  to  this,  the  strong  attach- 
this  point,  persons  who  have  not  visited  slave  ment  by  which  some  on  almost  every  estate 
countries  fall  into  great  errors.  Not  long  are  bound  to  their  owners — stronger  than 
ago,  a  speech  was  made  in  Boston,  in  which  what  they  bear  to  their  own  race— and  we 
the  slaves  were  compared  to  wild  beasts,  shall  see  that  the  danger  of  a  servile  war  is 
thirsting  for  blood ;  and  the  good  people  not  great  enough  to  embitter  life  or  deserve 
were  told  that  the  master  locks  his  doors  at   much  sympathy. 

night,  not  knowing  but  that  in  the  morning  Rome  had  servile  wars;  but  her  slaves  had 
he  shall  find  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  chil-  been  freemen.  Among  tliem  were  fierce  bar- 
dren  cut  from  ear  to  ear;  and  there  were  barians,  whose  native  wildernesses  had  in- 
found  among  us  some  who,  in  the  simplicity  fused  an  indomitable  love  of  liberty;  and 
of  their  hearts,  believed  the  tale.  One  would  there  were  civilized  men,  who  groaned  in 
have  thought  that,  in  hearing  the  fearftil  story,  spirit  and  gnashed  their  teeth  at  the  de- 
they  would  have  asked  themselves  how  it  grading,  intolerable  yoke  whicH  was  crushing 
happens  that  our  Southern  brethren  give  five  them.  But  in  this  country  there  are  no  ma- 
hnndred  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  one  of  terials  for  servile  war— at  least  in  times  of 
these  beasts  of  prey  ?  how  it  is  that  they  are  peace.  In  war,  indeed,  whether  civil  or 
anxious  to  fill  their  houses  and  plantations,  foreign,  an  army  marching  with  "  Emancipa- 
and  surround  their  wives  and  children,  with  tion"  on  its  banner,  might  stir  up  the  palsied 
assassins  ?  Hun^an  nature,  if  this  account  be  spirit  of  the  oppressed  to  terrible  retribution 
true,  is  a  different  thing  at  the  South  from  for  their  wrongs.  But  very  little  is  to  be 
what  it  is  at  the  North.  Here  we  should  go  feared  in  ordinary  times.  Were  the  slave 
mad,  and  should  lose  life  as  well  as  reason,  if  more  dangerous,  T  should  feel  less  for  his 
the  murderous  blade  were  glaring  before  our  yoke.  Were  a  greater  portion  of  the  spirit 
eyes  night  and  day;  and,  still  more,  we  should  of  a  man  left  him,  I  should  not  think  him  so 
be  most  grateful  to  our  neighbours  who  wronged.  But  what  is  to  be  feared  from 
should  be  anxious  to  free  us  from  the  curse,  a  man  who  stands  by  and  sees  wife  and 
instead  of  rejecting  their  "  meddling  inters  child  lacerated  without  cause,  and  is  driven 
ference"  with  threats  and  execrations.  But  by  no  impulse  to  interpose  for  their  defence? 
amongthe  hearers  of  the  speech  referred  to,  The  strongest  sensibilities  of  nature  cannot 
there  seemed  not  a  few  to  whom  these  diffi-  sting  him  to  do  for  his  child  what  the  hen 
cullies  did  not  occur.  They  even  forgot  to  in-  does  for  her  chicken,  or  the  trembling  hare 
quire  how  the  fearful  account  was  to  be  recon-   for  her  young. 

died  with  the  assurances  from  the  South  of  The  slave,  as  far  as  I  have  known  him,  is 
the  happiness  of  the  slave  and  the  blessings  not  a  being  to  be  feared.  The  iron  has  eaten 
of  the  institution ;  and,  in  their  sympathy  into  his  soul,  and  this  is  worse  than  eating 
with  the  South,  they  fro>vned  fiercely  enough  into  the  flesh.  The  tidings  that  there  are 
on  such  of  us  as,  by  our  writings,  are  stirring  people  here  who  would  set  him  free  will  do 
up  the  coloured  race  to  murder.  To  tran-  little  harm.  He  withstands  a  far  greater 
quillize  these  compassionate  people,  I  will  temptation  than  this ;  I  mean  the  presence 
tell  them  that  the  picture  which  terrified  of  the  free  negro.  One  would  think  that  the 
them  was  a  work  of  fancy.  There  is  no  sight  of  his  own  race  enjoying  liberty  would, 
such  terror  in  slave-holding  countries.  In  if  anything,  stir  him  up  to  the  assertion  of 
mylongresidcnces  among  slaves,  I  have  used  his  rights;  but  it  fails.  Liberty  is  a  word 
fewer  precautions  at  night  than  in  this  good   not  indeed  to  be  heard  without  awakening 
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desire;  but  It  rouses  no  resistance.  The 
Colonizationist  holds  out  to  the  slaves  an 
elysium,  where  they  are  to  be  free,  and  rich, 
and  happy,  and  a  great  people ;  thus  teaching 
them  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature 
which  forbids  them  the  enjoyment  of  all 
human  rights ;  and  the  master,  so  far  from 
dreading  the  doctrines  of  this  society,  will 
become  its  President.  No.  Slaveiy  has  done 
its  work— has  broken  the  spirit.  So  little  is 
the  slave  incUned  to  violence,  that  it  is 
affirmed,  and  I  presunoe  truly,  that  there  are 
fewer  murders  by  their  hands  than  by  an 
equal  number  of  white  men  at  the  Nortb. 
We  hear,  indeed,  of  atrocious  deeds,  assas* 
sinations,  bloody  combats  at  the  South.  But 
these  are  the  deeds  of  white  men.  Pistols 
and  Bowie-knives  are  not  worn  by  the 
coloured  race.  Slavery  produces  horrible 
multiphed  murders  at  the  South,  not  by 
infusing  rage,  revenge  into  the  man  who 
bears  the  yoke,  but  by  nursing  proud,  un- 
forgiving, bloodthirsty  propensities  in  the 
master. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  exposures  to  mas- 
sacre in  slave  countries,  as  there  are  to  mobs, 
partial  insurrections  in  all  countries.  But 
outbreaks  at  the  South  will  be  found,  perhaps 
always,  to  have  their  cause  in  local  circum- 
stances, not  in  influences  from  abroad. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
slaveiy.  Systems  founded  in  wrong  want 
stability,  and  are  every  day  growing  more 
and  more  insecure,  with  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence and  moral  sentiment  in  the  world. 
Unexpected  explosions  may  take  place  at 
the  South.  Secret  causes  may  be  at  work  on 
the  spirit  of  the  slave.  Foreign  invasion 
would  be  a  death-btow  to  the  sjrstem.  I 
Vfhexa  only  to  say,  that  there  is  no  danger 
from  the  discussion  of  slavery  at  the  North, 
or  only  that  indirect  distant  danger,  which 
we  are  always  encountering,  and  which  no 
man  thinks  of  flying  from,  in  human  affairs. 
The  stormiest  day  of  abolitionism  has  passed, 
and  yet  not  a  spnptom  of  insurrection  has 
appeared  at  the  South.  It  is  morally  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  danger  in  the 
calmer  days  which  are  to  follow. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  objection  to 
the  agitation  of  slavery  at  the  North.  We 
are  told  that  the  Union  will  be  thus  en- 
dangered. "Danger  to  the  Union"  is  so 
old  a  ciy,  that  it  ceases  to  startle  you  or 
myself;  and  yet  so  much  sensitiveness  to  it 
remains,  that  the  topic  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
dismissed.  And  I  begin  with  saying,  that 
were  the  Union  as  weak  as  these  clamours 
suppose,  were  it  capable  of  being  dissolved 
by  any  of  the  hundred  causes  which  are  said 
to  threaten  it,  then  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
keeping.  The  bonds  which  hold  a  nation 
K>Bether,  if  not  exceedingly  strong,  are  of  no 
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use.  They  will  snap  in  the  botir  of  need. 
But  our  Union  is  not  so  weak  as  our  alarmists 
imagine.  It  has  stood  many  storms,  and 
will  stand  many  more.  It  is  not,  as  many 
may  think,  a  creature  of  a  day.  Its  founda- 
tions were  laid  at  the  first  settlement  of  these 
States,  and  their  whole  history  was  silently 
preparing  them  to  become  one  great  people. 
There  is  not  a  conmiunity  on  earth  whidi 
has  so  distinct  a  conviction  of  the  blessings 
of  national  union,  and  of  the  evils  of  s&pA- 
ration,  as  this  country  ;  and,  in  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  such  a  conviction  may  avail 
almost  or  quite  as  much  as  the  txaditional 
prejudices  and  habits  of  other  nations.  The6 
our  Union  does  not  rest  only  on  the  dear 
perception  of  the  good  it  confers.  It  rests 
on  sentiment  as  well  as  interest,  and  on  a 
higher  sentiment  than  binds  any  other  people. 
We  are  charged.  I  know,  with  being  given  to 
boasting;  but  this  reproach  must  not  deter 
me  firom  speaking  of  the  deep  foundation  of 
our  Union  in  the  claims  of  our  couotzy  on 
our  love  and  reverence.  No  other  people 
can  look  back  to  such  founders  as  we.  No 
other  people  has  done  as  much  in  an  equal 
time  for  civilization  and  freedom.  Two  hun- 
dred years  have  hardly  passed  over  us,  and 
we  have  redeemed  from  savage  wildness  a 
realm  compared  with  which  European  king- 
doms are  dwarfed  into  provinces;  and,  throu^ 
every  period  of  our  history,  we  have  been 
pressing  forwards  to  an  equsdity  of  rights  and 
a  freedom  of  institutions  nowhere  else  known 
in  past  or  present  times.  The  deliberate  con- 
struction of  a  civil  poUty,  in  which  the  idea  of 
liberty  is  realized  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of 
in  other  countries,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
achievements  of  history.  Other  governments, 
the  creatures  of  chance,  and  obstructed  l^ 
abuses  of  barbarous  dmes,  bear  no  such 
testimony  to  the  energy  and  elevation  of  the 
public  mind.  Through  this  clear,  bright, 
practicaldevelopmentoftheprinciple  of  liberty, 
these  United  States,  an  infant  country,  grow- 
ing up  in  a  distant  wilderness,  have  moved 
and  quickened  the  civilized  world.  Tlus 
country  has  been  called  by  Providence  to  a 
twofold  work. — ^to  spread  civilization  over  a 
new  continent,  and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  freedom.  A 
higher  destiny  has  been  granted  to  no  people ; 
and,  with  all  our  imperfections  (exceeding 
g^reat,  I  acknowledge),  we  have  accomplishad 
our  task  with  a  force  of  thought  and  will  as- 
surpassed  in  hnman  history.  Add  to  thii^ 
that  we  have  produced  what  no  other  counti^f 
can  boast  of,  a  ^)otless  revolutionary  leadtt; 
a  chief  who,  in  a  season  of  storm  and  chjl 
strife,  amidst  unbounded  popularity,  amidll 
the  temptations  of  severe  hardship  and  flf 
briUiant  success,  never,  in  a  single  intwifl^ 
grasped  at  power,  forgot  his  daty   to   » 
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coantzy,  or  wavered  in  bis  loyalty  to  freedom. 
In  one  form  of  greatness  we  (e%\  ourselves 
unrivalled.  The  annals  of  no  people  furnish 
a  patriot  and  friend  of  liberty  so  pure,  so 
disinterested  as  Washington.  That  a  people 
having  such  a  history  should  be  bound  by 
sentiment  to  the  national  Union,  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  laws  of  human  nature;  and 
accordingly  the  people  as  far  as  I  know 
them,  are,  on  this  point,  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind. 

But,  besides  this  generous  sentiment,  we 
have  characteristic  feelings,  as  a  people,  which 
bind  us  together.  One  of  ouz;  national  passions 
is^pride  in  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  From 
the  circumstance  of  our  history  and  location, 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  and  talk  of  im- 
mense r^ons,  and  to  scour  remote  tracts  of 
sea  and  land;  and  we  should  experience  a 
sense  of  confinement  in  the  boundaries  which 
satisfy  other  states.  An  American  has  % 
passion  for  belonging  to  a  great  country.  A 
witty  foreigner  observed  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
inij^on,  that  it  had  one  merit,  if  no  other;  it 
was  a  city  of  "  magnificent  distances."  For 
this  kind  of  magnificence  our  people  have  a 
decided  taste.  We  look  with  something  like 
scorn  on  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world  ;  and 
our  mother  country  seems  to  us  but  a  speck  on 
the  ocean*  We  travel  a  distance  equal  to  the 
whole  length  of  Great  Britain  in  two  days  or 
]es&,  and  feel  as  if  we  had  but  begun  our 
journey.  Our  great  men  desire  to  connect 
their  names  with  this  vast  country;  and 
humble  individuals,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
derive  from  it  a  feeling  of  importance.  The 
poor  man,  in  voting,  feels  thAt  be  is  exercisinf . 
in  part,  the  sovereignty  of  an  immense  realm. 
There  is  more  of  the  imagination  than  of  the 
heart  in  the  sentiment  now  unfolded ;  but  it 
is  real,  and  it  is  no  frail  bond  of  national 
union. 

Another  cause  of  Union  may  appear  to 
foreigners  less  serious  than  it  r^iUy  is.  We 
hold  together,  because  we  know  not  where  to 
break  offl  Neighboiuing  States  are  too  much 
allied  in  feelii^  and  interests  and  domesdc 
bonds  for  separation,  and  no  State  is  wriUing 
to  occupy  the  position  of  a  frontier. 

Our  union  is  every  day  gaining  strength  br 
the  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  which 
place  distant  parts  of  the  country  side  by  side, 
and  are  interweaving  almost  as  closely  the 
interests  and  aiTections  of  remote  States  as 
of  those  which  border  on  each  other.  The 
subtle  steam,  made  up  of  mutually  repelling 
porticles.  and  melting  in  a  moment  into  air, 
lias  become  to  this  country  a  oord  stronger 
than  adamant.  Providence  seems  to  intend 
to  give  us  the  physical  means  of  binding  to- 
gether ft  wider  region  than  was  ever  bdfore 
blessed  with  one  beneficent  sway. 

It  also  deserres  ottentioQ,  that  the  cause 


which  has  hitherto  chiefly  disturbed  our 
Union,  is  diminishing,  if  it  has  not  passed 
away.  I  refer  to  the  disposition  of  the  national 
legislature  to  interfere  with  local  interests,  or 
to  extend  itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict 
necessity ;  thus  awakening  the  jealousy  of 
different  sections,  and  giving  them  the  notion 
of  separate  interests.  1  his  disposition  is  yield- 
ing, not  only  to  the  resistance  of  different 
States,  but  to  an  impossibility  of  its  exercise 
founded  on  the  nature  of  iree  institutions. 
Under  these,  government  is  a  slowly  moving 
machine.  Its  wheels  seem  to  be  clogged  more 
and  more.  Diversities  of  interests,  collisions 
of  passion,  party  spirit,  and  endless  varieties 
of  opinion,  throw  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  legislation.  (Jongress,  after  a 
long  session,  separates,  having  hardly  passed 
laws  enough  to  keep  the  government  in 
operation.  All  Free  States  at  home  and 
abroad  feel  this  difficulty;  and,  evil  as  it 
seems,  it  has  no  small  advantages.  It  abates 
that  worse  nuisance,  excess  of  legislation. 
By  this  cause.  Congress  is  compelled  to  keep 
itself  within  its  bounds;  for  in  these  it  finds 
more  work  than  it  can  do.  The  government 
must  be  in  reality  what  it  is  in  name.  General, 
and  must  be  as  simple  as  consists  with  public 
safety ;  and,  thus  qualified,  why  may  it  not 
hold  together  a  mighty  realm  ? 

Foreigners  expect  disunion  from  the  extent 
of  our  territory,  but  in  this  we  see  safety,  as 
well  as  danger ;  for  it  not  only  flatters,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  national  pride,  but  multiplies 
the  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  renders  free 
exchange  of  productions  and  friendly  inter- 
course vastly  more  profitable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  checks  despotic  power  of  party  leaders, 
those  simultaneous  excitements,  those  pas- 
sionate movements,  that  concentration  of  all 
the  energies  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  a 
single  point  of  controversy,  by  which  free 
states  of  narrower  dimensions  are  convulsed. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
partake  liule  of  the  nervous  sensitiveness  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the 
Union.  Undoubtedly  it  is  exposed  to  perils, 
which  may  turn  these  hopes  and  prophecies 
into  illusions.  The  experience  of  life  teaches 
Its  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Our  present 
prosperity  seems  too  unparalleled  to  endure. 
But  loose,  vague  fears  ought  not  to  disturb 
us ;  nor  should  they  be  propagated,  because 
they  often  serve  to  fulfil  themselves.  TThe 
truth  is,  that  we  are  a  peopte  singularly  given 
to  alarm,  and  very  much  on  the  ground  on 
which  the  rich  fear  most  about  property. 
The  greatness  of  our  blessings  makes  us 
timid.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  this  com- 
munity extends,  the  Union  is  most  dear.  It 
may  be  said  of  this,  as  of  other  social  tics, 
that  its  strength  cannot  l>e  fiilly  known  till  we 
are  aeriously  called  to  dissolve  it 
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But,  it  Is  said,  the  South  is  passionate,  and 
threatens  to  secede  if  we  agitate  this  subject 
of  slavery.  Is  this  no  cause  of  alarm?  To 
this  argument  I  would  offer  two  answers. 
First,  the  South,  passionate  as  it  may  be,  is 
not  insane.  Does  not  the  South  know  that, 
in  abandoning  us  on  the  ground  of  slavery, 
it  would  take  the  surest  step  towards  convert- 
ing the  Free^tates  to  intense  and  overwhelm- 
ing abolitionism  ?  Would  not  slavery  become 
from  that  moment  the  grand  distinctive  idea 
of  the  Southern  Republic  ?  And  would  not 
its  Northern  rival,  by  instinct  and  necessitr, 
found  itself  on  the  Antagonist  principle  ?  In 
such  an  erent,  there  would  be  no  need  of  anti* 
slavery  societies,  of  abolition  agitations,  to 
convert  the  North.  The  blow  that  would 
sever  the  Union  for  this  cause,  would  pro- 
duce an  instantaneous  explosion  to  shake 
the  whole  land.  The  moral  sentiment 
against  slavery,  now  kept  down  by  the  in- 
terests and  duties  which  grow  out  of  union, 
would  burst  its  fetters,  and  be  reinforced  by 
the  whole  strength  of  the  patriotic  principle, 
as  well  as  by  all  the  prejudices  and  local  pas- 
sions which  would  follow  disunion.  Does 
not  the  South  see  that  our  exemption  from 
the  taint  of  slavery  would,  in  this  case,  be- 
come our  main  boast?  that  we  should  cast 
the  reproach  of  this  institution  into  her  teeth, 
in  very  different  language  from  what  is  now 
used?  that  what  is  now  tolerated  in  sister 
States  would  be  intensely  hated  in  separate, 
rival  communities?  iJet  disunion  on  this 
ground  take  place,  and  then  the  North  may 
become  trulv  dangerous  to  the  South.  Then 
real  incendiaries,  veiy  different  from  those 
who  now  bear  the  name,  might  spring  up 
among  us.  Then  fanaticism  would  Ix^row 
force  and  protection  from  national  feeling. 
Then,  in  the  unfriendly  relations  between 
the  two  communities,  which  would  soon  be 
created,  and  in  the  self-regarding  policy 
which  we  should  adopt,  we  should  take  into 
account  the  weakness  which  a  servile  popu- 
lation would  bring  on  our  adversaries.  We 
should  feel  that  we  have  an  ally  in  our 
rival's  bosom ;  nor  would  that  ally  forget  to 
look  Northward  for  liberation.  I  say  the 
South  is  not  insane.  Nothing  but  a  pal- 
pable necessity  could  induce  it  to  break  off 
from  the  Free  States  on  the  groiuid  of  slavery. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  next  place, 
that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  kind  of  necessity 
or  warrant  for  separation  furnished  to  the 
South  by  the  discussion  of  slavery  at  the 
North.  This  topic  will  indeed  be  agitated, 
and  more  and  more  freely;  but  no  discussion, 
no  agitation  of  slavery,  no  form  of  abolition, 
can  produce  such  an  excitement  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Free  States  as  will  furnish  the 
Slave  States  with  any  motive  to  encounter 
the  terrible  evils  of  separation.    This  subject 


deserves  some  coosideratioi).     Abolitioiuni 
may  be  viewed  in  two  lights ;  first,  as  the 
organized  array  of  societies  against  slaveiy; 
and  next,  as  an  individual  sentiment,  scattered 
through  the  whole  population.    In  neither 
view  can  it  drive  the  South  to  disunion,  at 
least  for  a  long  time  to  come.     Regarded  as 
an  organized  body.  Abolitionism  will  subsist 
and  will  influence  opinion,  but  it  will  never 
gain  an  ascendency  in  the  Free  States.    On 
Uiis  point  my  mind  has  never  wavered.    It 
nowhere  carries  with  it  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  weight  of  opinion.    It  has  brought 
no  religious  or  political  body  under  its  in- 
fluence.   Fashion,  wealth,  sectarian  prejudice, 
and  political  ambition  are,  for  the  most  pan. 
opposed  to  it.    That  the  South  sbouM  be 
driven  by  it  to  desperation,  is  impossible. 
Many  of  the  obstades  to  the  asoendency  of 
this  first  form  of  Abolitionism  win  naturally 
be  presented  in  my  views  of  the  second.    I 
will  here  only  observe,  that,  with  the  intd- 
ligence  and  state  of  feeling  prevalent  at  the 
North,  puUic  opinion  cannot  be  defennined 
by  associations,  especially  by  one  which  takes 
Agitation  for  its  motto.    Agiution  may  ba 
useful  in  producing  a  speedy  movement  in 
favour  of  an  object  of  dear  utility,  and  about 
which  opinions  do  not  greatly  diffN-.    For 
example,  in  the  case  of  Tomperance,  where 
men  are  generally  of  one  mind,  where  opinion 
is  fixed,  where  exdtement  is  the  great  ohyeet 
to  be  accomplished,  where  men  are  to  be 
roused  to  resist  habits  which  they  know  to  be 
wrong;  in  such  a  case,  an  array  of  nombcn^ 
a  system  of  fdedges,  and  multiplied  pabKe 
ineetings,  may  do  good.    But  on  a  sufaiect 
involving    many   practical    difficulties  aid 
solemn  consequences,  and  coming,  as  xDMiy 
think,  into  collision  with   great   pablle  ia* 
terests,  agitation  will  not  now  avaiU.  Men 
distrust  it,  fear  it,  and  resent  as  a  wroDg  the 
violence  with  which  the  opinions  of  xealoas 
men  are  forced  on  the  oooununity.    A^italioB 
may  canv  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  when 
the  people,  beskies  being  ignorant,  are  all  In- 
flamed with  one  sense  of  wron^,  and  esey 
heart  responds  to  the  Agitator's  cry.    So  a 
carried  the  British  Act  of  Enuuudpatiao,  lor 
the  nation  was  ripe  for  action,  and  for  tbe 
most  part  had  no  hostile  prejudices  to  or- 
render.    But  an  intelligent  people,  dividad  fe 
opinion  and  feeling  on  a  grrat  subject,  caaaot 
be  carried  by  storm,  or  be  swept  awa^^-kf  a 
fervent  association.    The  ardent   ttdvooates 
even  of  a  good  cause,  if  marshalled  infeo  «a 
army,  and  joined  in  vehement  onset  or  1dm 
prejudices  of  such  a  community.  ^^Mifrt  tat 
awaken  reaction  and  obstinate  repulsioiK ;  tpi 
will,  too  often,  put  themselves  in  the  vanf 
by  passionate  movements,  of  which  tholkMia 
sure  to  profit.     I  now  speak  o£  aBaodl 
ngitatioa.    Let  the  individual  enthustert«  i 
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acts  from  his  own  soul,  agitate  as  much  as 
he  wiB.  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  stifle 
the  full,  bursting  heart.  But  premeditated, 
organized  agitation  is  another  thing.  Be- 
sides the  difficulty  already  stated,  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  noise  and  show,  and  to  fall 
under  suspicion  of  pretence,  and  on  this 
accoimt  is  less  forgiven  for  what  is  deemed 
excess.  I  see,  therefore,  very  serious  obsta- 
cles to  the  triumphs  of  organized  Abolitionism 
in  a  community  like  ours.  It  has,  indeed, 
done  good.  Under  all  its  disadvantages,  it 
has  roused  many  minds,  but  it  cannot  carry 
with  it  the  people. 

As  to  Abobtionism  in  its  more  general 
form,  or  regarded  as  an  individual  principle 
of  settled,  earnest  opposition  to  slavery,  this 
has  taken  deep  root,  and  must  grow  and 
triumph.  It  is  in  harmony  with  our  institu- 
tions, and  with  all  the  tendencies  of  modem 
civilization.  It  triumphs  in  Europe,  and  will 
flow  in  upon  us  from  abroad  more  and  more 
fireely,  in  consequence  of  those  improvements 
of  intercourse  which  place  Europe  almost  at 
our  door.  Still,  it  is  far  from  being  universal 
among  us.  There  are  obstacles  as  well  as 
aids  to  its  progress,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  to  make  its  way  calmly,  gradually,  so 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  violent 
action  from  the  freest  discussion  of  slavery. 
There  is  uo  danger  of  an  anti-slavery  fever 
here  which  will  justify  the  South  to  itself  in 
encountering  the  infinite  hazards  of  disunion. 
The  prevalent  state  of  feeling  in  the  Free 
States  in  regard  to  slavery  is  indifference  ;  an 
indificrence  strengthened  by  the  notion  of 
great  difficulties  attending  the  subject.  The 
fact  is  painful,  but  the  trutti  should  be  spoken. 
The  majority  of  the  people,  even  yet,  care 
little  about  the  matter.  A  i>ainful  proof  of 
this  insensibility  was  furnished  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  when  the  English  West 
Indies  were  emancipated.  An  event  sur- 
passing this  in  moral  grandeur  is  not  recorded 
in  history.  In  one  day,  half  a  million,  pro- 
bably seven  hundred  thousand  of  human 
beings,  were  rescued  from  bondage,  to  full, 
unqualified  freedom.  The  consciousness  of 
wrongs,  in  so  many  breasts,  was  exchanged 
into  rapturous,  grateful  joy.  What  shouts  of 
thanksgiving  broke  forth  from  those  liberated 
crowds  1  What  new  sanctity  and  strength 
were  added  to  the  domestic  ties  1  What  new 
hopes  opened  on  future  generations!  The 
crowning  glory  of  this  day  was  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  emancipation  was  wholly  due  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  West 
Indies  were  freed,  not  by  force,  or  human 
policy,  but  by  the  reverence  of  a  great  people 
for  justice  and  humanity.  The  men  who 
began  and  carried  on  this  cause  were  Chris- 
tian philanthropists ;  and  they  prevailed  by 
spieading  their  own  spirit  through  a  nation. 


In  this  respect  the  emancipation  of  the  West 
Indies  was  a  grander  work  tbau  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Israelites  from  bondage.  This 
was  accomplished  by  force,  by  outward  mira- 
cles, by  the  violence  of  the  elements.  That 
was  achieved  by  love,  by  moral  power,  by 
God,  working  not  in  the  stormy  seas,  but  in 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  And  how 
was  this  day  of  Emancipation-— one  of  the 
most  blessed  days  which  ever  dawned  on  the 
earth— received  in  this  country?  Whilst  in 
distant  England  a  thrill  of  gratitude  and  joy 
pervaded  thousands  and  millions,  we,  the 
neighbours  of  the  West  Indies,  and  who 
boast  of  our  love  of  liberty,  saw  the  stm  of 
that  day  rise  and  set  with  hardly  a  thought 
of  the  scenes  on  which  it  was  pouring  its 
joyful  light.  The  greatest  part  of  our  news- 
papers did  not  refer  to  the  event.  The  gr^t 
majority  of  the  people  had  foigotten  it. 
Such  was  the  testimony  we  gave  to  our  con- 
cern for  the  poor  slave ;  and  is  it  from  dis- 
cussions of  slavery  among  such  a  people  that 
the  country  is  to  be  overturned  ? 

It  will  imdoubtedly  be  said  that  oiu*  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  issues  of  West  Indian  Eman- 
cipation prevented  our  rejoicing  in  it.  But  does 
tmcertainty  so  act  where  the  heart  is  deeply 
moved  ?  Is  it  a  part  of  human  nature  to  wait 
for  assurance  before  it  exults  at  events  in  which 
its  affections  are  involved  ?  Does  the  new-bom 
child  receive  no  welcome  because  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  prosperity  of  his  future  years? 
Does  the  lover  of  freedom  give  no  salutation, 
no  benediction,  to  a  people  rising  in  defence 
of  rights,  or  estabhshing  free  institutions, 
because  the  experiment  of  liberty  may  faU  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  were  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  West  Indian  emancipation ;  for 
when  was  a  great  social  revolution  ever 
accomplished,  or  a  great  abuse  ever  removed, 
without  them  ?  It  was  impossib  e  for  the 
slave  and  the  master  to  change  their  old 
relations,  to  reorganize  society,  wi  thout  con- 
tinuing to  feel  more  or  less  the  in  fluences  of 
the  old  system  of  oppression.  Are  the 
wounds  of  ages  to  be  healed  in  a  moment  ? 
Could  a  perfect  social  order  be  expected  to 
rise  from  the  ruins  of  slavery?  But  must 
comipt  systems  be  made  perpetual,  because 
of  the  chances  of  reform?  In  the  case  of 
the  West  India  emancipation,  we  had  more 
pledges  of  success  than  are  usually  given. 
We  knew  that  the  trial  of  liberty  had  been 
made  in  Antigua,  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  of  the  evils  which  had  been  dreaded. 
The  great  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
bad  taken  place  in  a  day.  without  disorder, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  property  or 
life,  with  no  excitement  but  overwhelming 
gratitude.  Yet,  as  a  people,  we  cared  nothing 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Wtst  Indian  slave. 
With  the    exception  of  a   few  voices,  the 
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mighty  chorus  of  praise  to  God,  which  as- 
cended from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from 
Great  Britain,  found  no  response  here. 

This  indifference  to  slavery  has  foundations 
among  us  which  are  not  to  be  removed  in  a 
day.  One  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  all- 
devouring  passion  for  gain,  accumulation, 
which  leaves  little  l/eisure  for  sympathy  with 
any  suffering  which  does  not  meet  our  eye, 
and  which  wifi  listen  to  no  invocations  \ff 
which  the  old  channeb  of  trade  and  profit 
maybe  obstructed.  Another  cause  is  to  be 
fotmd  in  the  's3rrapathies  of  what  are  called 
the  higher  and  more  refined  classes  here  with 
the  like  classes  at  the  South.  The  tide  of 
fashion --no  unimportant  influence  even  in 
a  republic— sets  strongly  against  anti-slavery 
efforts.  Another  cause  is  our  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  coloured  race.  In  Europe,  the 
negro  is  known  chiefly  by  report,  and  is  there- 
fore easily  recognired  as  a  man.  His  human- 
ity is  never  questioned.  Still  more,  he  is  an 
o^ect  for  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  He 
is  known  only  as  a  wronged,  suffering  man. 
He  is  almost  a  picturesque  being.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  in  England,  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  African  slave,  immediately  recall 
to  their  minds  that  most  affecting  figure  of 
the  negro,  as  Darwin  portrayed  him,  touching 
the  earth  with  one  knee,  liftmg  up  his  chained 
hands,  and  exclaiming,  "Am  1  not  a  man 
and  a  brother?"  To  us,  the  negro  is  no 
creature  of  imagination.  We  see  him  as  he 
is.  There  is  nothing  picturesque  in  his  lot. 
On  visiting  the  Slave  States,  we  see  him  prac- 
tically ranked  with  inferior  creatures,  and 
taking  the  rank  submissively.  We  hear  from 
him  shouts  of  boisterous  laughter,  much 
oftener  than  sighs  or  groans;  and  this 
laughter  repels  compassion,  whilst  it  inspires 
something  like  contempt.  We  here  have  a 
hard  task  to  perform.  We  have  to  conquer 
old  and  deep  prejudices,  and  to  see  a  true 
man  in  one  with  whom  we  have  associated 
ideas  of  degradation  inconsistent  with  hu- 
manity. These  are  painful  truths ;  but  it  is 
good  to  know  the  truth.  One  thing  is  plain, 
that  free  discussion  of  slavery  is  not  likely  to 
stir  up  in  the  Free  States  rash,  careless  as- 
saults on  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  so 
to  endanger  the  Union.  We,  who  are  called 
incendiaries  because  we  discuss  this  subject, 
do  not  kindle  our  fires  among  dry  woods,  but 
too  often  on  fields  of  ice.  A  consuming  con- 
flagration is  not  to  be  feared. 

I  have  now  considered  the  objections  to  the 
free  discussion  of  slavery  at  the  North.  This 
discussion  is  safe  ;  still  more,  it  is  a  duty,  and 
must  go  on;  and  under  this  and  other  in- 
fluences, the  anti-slavery  spirit  must  spread 
and  must  prevail.  Mr.  Clay's  speech  will 
but  aid  the  movement.  The  anti-slaveiy 
spirit  may  triumph  slowly,  but  triumph  6 


must  and  will.  It  maybe  thought  that,  from  my 
own  showing,  the  success  of  this  cause  is  not 
so  sure  as  its  friends  are  accustomed  to  boast. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  which 
I  have  frankly  stated,  anti-slavery  principles 
have  made  great  progress,  have  become  deep 
convictions  in  many  souls  within  a  few  years  ; 
and  the  impulse,  frir  from  being'  spent, 
continually  gains  strength.  There  are  those 
who  hope  that  the  present  raovemeot  is 
a  temporary  fanaddsm.  We  are  even  told 
that  a  distinguished  Senator  from  the  Sooth, 
on  the  close  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  repaid 
this  effort  for  slavery  with  unt>ounded  ap- 
plause, and  declared  that  ''Abolitionism  was 
now  down. "  But  such  men  have  not  sti»fied 
our  times.  Strange,  that  in  an  age  when 
great  principles  are  stirring  the  human  soul, 
and  when  the  mass  of  men,  who  have  hitherto 
dept.  are  waking  up  to  thought,  it  should  be 
imagined  that  an  indlviduiEd,  a  name,  a 
breath,  can  arrest  the  grand  forward  move- 
ments of  society  I  When  will  statesmen  leam 
that  there  are  higher  powers  than  political 
motives,  interests,  and  intrigues?  When  will 
they  leam  the  might  which  dwdls  in  truth  ? 
When  will  thev  leam  that  the  great  moral 
and  religious  ideas  which  have  now  seized  oq 
and  are  working  in  men's  souls  are  the  most 
efficient,  durable  forces  which  are  acting  in 
the  world  ?  When  will  they  leam  that  the 
past  and  present  are  not  the  future,  but  that 
the  changes  already  wrought  in  society  are 
only  foremnncrs,  signs,  and  springs  of 
mightier  revolutions?  Politicians,  absoctxd 
in  near  objects,  are  prophets  only  on  a  small 
scale.  They  may  foretell  the  issues  of  the 
next  election,  though  even  here  they  are 
often  baffled ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  a  deep 
moral  conviction  in  the  mass  of  men  is  a 
mysterywhich  they  have  little  skill  to  inter- 
pret. The  future  of  this  country  is  to  take 
Its  shape,  not  from  the  growing  of  cotton  tt 
the  South,  not  from  the  struggles  of  parties 
or  leaders  for  power  or  station,  but  frwn  the 
great  principles  which  are  imfoldin^  fhcD* 
selves  silentlv  in  men's  breasts.  There  is 
here,  and  through  the  civilized  worid,  t 
steady  current  of  thought  and  feeling  in  oae 
direction.  The  old  notion  of  the  subjection 
of  the  many  for  the  comfort,  ease.  pleasoK; 
and  pride  of  the  few,  is  fast  weario^  away. 
A  far  higher  and  more  rational  concqician  ol 
freedom  than  entered  into  the  loftiest  stittst- 
lations  of  ancient  times  is  spreadi^  vaM^ 
and  is  changing  the  face  of  society.  "EaoaBq 
before  the  laws  "  has  become  the  watianrara 
of  all  civilized  states.  The  absolute  iMMft 
of  a  himian  being  is  better  understood*  tfaift 
is,  his  worth  as  an  individual,  or  on  h)s  ov& 
account,  and  not  merely  as  a  useful  tool  to 
others.  Christianity  is  more  and  mote  \ 
to  attach   a   sacredness    and 
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dignity  to  every  man,  because  each  man  is 
immortal.  Such  is  the  current  of  human 
thought.  Principles  of  a  higher  order  are 
beginning  to  operate  on  society,  and  the 
dawn  of  these  primal,  everlasting  lights,  is  a 
sure  omen  of  a  brighter  day.  This  is  the  true 
sign  of  the  coming  ages.  Politicians,  seizing 
on  the  narrow,  selfish  principles  of  human 
natufe,  expect  these  to  rule  for  ever.  They 
hope,  by  their  own  machinery,  to  determine 
the  movements  of  the  world.  But  if  history 
teaches  any  lesson,  it  is  the  impotence  <wf 
statesmen;  and,  happily,  this  impotence  is 
increasing,  every  day,  with  the  spread  of 
lights  aiKi  moral  force  among  the  people. 
Would  politicians  study  history  with  more 
care,  they  might  learn,  even  from  the  dark 
times  which  are  past,  that  self-interest  is  not, 
after  all,  the  migntiest  agent  in  human  affairs; 
that  the  course  of  human  events  has  been 
more  determined,  on  the  whole,  by  great 
principles,  by  great  emotions,  by  feeling,  by 
enthusiasm,  than  by  selfish  calculations,  or  by 
selfish  men.  In  the  great  conflict  between 
the  Oriental  and  the  Western  World,  which 
was  decided  at  Thermopylae  and  Marathon  ; 
in  the  last  great  conflict  between  Polytheism 
and  Theism,  begun  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
carried  on  by  his  followers ;  in  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Luther ;  in  the  American  Revolution ; 
in  these  grandest  epochs  of  history,  what 
was  it  which  won  the  victory?  What  were 
the  mighty,  all-prevailing  powers  ?  Not  poli- 
tical management,  not  self-interest,  not  the 
lower  principles  of  human  nature,  but  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  religion,  morel 
power,  moral  enthusiasm,  the  divine  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  soul.  Great  thoughts 
and  great  emotions  have  a  place  in  human 
history  which  no  historian  has  hitherto  given 
them,  and  the  futiue  is  to  be  more  deter- 
mined by  these  than  the  past.  The  anti- 
slavery  spirit  is  not,  then,  to  die  under  the 
breath  of  an  orator.  As  easily  might  that 
breath  blow  out  the  sun. 

Slavery  must  fall,  because  it  stands  in 
direct  hostility  to  all  the  grand  movements, 
principles,  and  reforms  of  our  age,  because 
it  stands  in  the  way  of  an  advancing  worid. 
One  great  idea  stands  out  amidst  the  disco- 
veries and  improvements  of  modem  times. 
It  is,  that  man  is  not  to  exercise  arbi- 
trary, irresponsible  power  over  man.  To 
restrain  power,  to  divide  and  balance  it,  to 
create  responsit»lity  for  its  just  use,  to  secure 
the  individual  against  its  abtise,  to  substitute 
law  lor  private  will,  to  shield  the  weak  from 
the  strong,  to  give  to  the  injured  the  means 
of  redress,  to  set  a  fence  round  every  man's 
property  and  rights,  in  a  word,  to  secure 
iberty,  — such,  under  various  expressions,  is 
the  great  object  on  which  philosophers, 
patriots,    philanthropists,    have   long   fixed 


their  thoughts  and  hopes.  It  is  remarkable, 
and  one  of  the  happy  omens  of  the  tiroes, 
that  even  absolute  governments  have  reached 
in  a  measure  this  grand  idea.  They  present 
themselves  as  the  guardians  of  liberty.  They 
profess  their  desire  and  purpose  to  sustain 
equal  laws,  under  which  all  men,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  shall  find  effectual  pro- 
tection for  their  rights.  The  distinguished 
Prussian  historian,  Raumer,  in  his  letter  OA 
England,  maintains  that  his  own  government, 
which  foreigners  call  despotic,  does  not  rest 
on  private  will,  and  that  it  ensures,  on  the 
whole,  greater  freedom  to  the  subject  than 
the  British  people  can  boast.  Thus  despo- 
tism does  homage  to  the  great  ideas  and 
spirit  of  our  times;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of 
this  progress,  in  the  face  of  this  universal 
reverence  for  human  rights,  the  slave-holder 
stands  apart,  and  sets  up  his  claim  to  owner- 
ship of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  insists  on 
arbitrary,  irresponsible  rule,  and  makes  his 
will  a  law,  and  enforces  it  by  degrading 
punishments.  And  can  this  power  stand? 
Is  it  able  to  resist  the  moral  power  of  the 
world?  Can  it  withstand  a  higher  power, 
that  of  Eternal  Justice,  before  which  all 
worlds  bow,  and  to  which  the  highest  orders 
of  beings  must  give  account  ? 

I  began  this  discussion  with  stating  that  I 
should  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  per- 
sonalities; and  I  have  aimed  throughout  to 
look  only  at  the  system,  not  at  individuals. 
I  am  aware,  however,  that  some  of  my  re- 
marks must  seem  to  have  a  very  unfavourable 
bearing  on  the  slave-holder ;  for  how  can  the 
evils  and  crimes  of  a  system  be  held  up 
without  implicating  more  or  less  those  who 
sustain  it?  To  prevent,  then,  all  misappre- 
hension, I  wish  to  say  that,  whilst  I  think 
slave-holders  in  general  highly  culpable  for 
upholding  a  system  of  wrong  which  has 
been  so  plainly  exposed,  I  do  not  reg^ard 
slave-holding  as  a  proof  of  the  necessary 
absence  of  moral  and  religious  principle. 
Our  nature  is  strangely  inconsistent,  and 
experience  continually  teaches  us  that  faults 
and  sins  on  which  the  eye  of  conscience 
has  not  been  distinctly  turned,  may  consist 
with  real  virtue.  A  man,  living  in  a  com- 
munity, all  of  whose  members  join  in  pas- 
sionate support  of  an  evil  institution,  must 
have  an  energy  of  thought,  a  moral  force,  a 
moral  independence  which  few  can  boast,  in 
order  to  see  and  resist  and  renounce  the 
wrong.  No  moral  trial  on  earth  is  perhaps 
so  overpowering.  The  light,  which  prevails 
in  other  regions,  enters  most  slowly  this  com- 
pact, dense  mass  of  moral  error.  I  cannot 
forget  this  in  judging  the  slave-holder.  I 
remember,  too,  that  he  is  not  merely  a  slave- 
holder. He  sustains  the  natural,  innocent, 
purifying  relations  of  domestic  life,  of  private 
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firiendsbip,  of  country,  and  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  in  these  he  may  be  exempUry :  in 
these  there  are  women  at  the  South  eminently 
faithful.  I  know  it  is  said  that  in  these 
acknowledgments  I  weaken  my  testimony 
against  slavery  ;  but  truth  is  dearer  than 
policy.  I  cannot  hold  it  back.  Could  I 
liberate  all  the  slaves,  by  misrepresenting 
the  slave-holder.  I  would  not  do  it.  The 
primary  work  of  a  roan  is,  xx)t  to  liberate 
slaves,  but  to  be  just,  to  render  to  all  their 
due,  to  do  what  is  right,  be  the  cost  what  it 
may;  and  all  benevolent  enterprises  which 
have  not  their  origin  and  rule  in  this  sove- 
reign principle  of  duty,  are  "splendid  sins." 
The  slave-holders  commit  a  great  wrong, 
many  without  consciousness  of  the  wrong,  and 
many  with  entire  indifference  to  the  moral 
character  of  slave-holding.  And  in  all  this 
they  resemble  other  societies  of  men  here 
and  abroad.  There  is  much  unconscious 
wrong-doing,  and,  still  more,  much  con- 
scious sacrifice  of  right  to  interest,  all  the 
world  over.  This  should  not  prevent  rebuke 
of  other  communities,  but  should  check 
invidious  comparison  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
exaltation.  We  of  the  North  have  reason 
and  are  bound  to  condemn  the  enormous 
wrongs  practised  at  the  South  ;  but  have  we 
a  right  to  boast  of  ourselves  as  better  than 
our  neighbours?  Is  not  the  selfish  spirit  of 
gain,  which  is  blinding  multitudes  at  the 
South  to  the  injustice  of  slavery,  very  rife 
here  ?  Were  this  institution  rooted  here, 
should  we  not  cling  as  a  people  to  it,  as 
obstinately  as  others?  Are  none  of  us  now 
reconciled  to  it  bv  the  profits  it  affords  them  ? 
England  reproaches  our  slaverv,  and  she  can- 
not do  it  too  solemnly.  But  has  England  a 
right  to  boast  over  the  slave-holder?  Who  can 
fathom  the  depths  of  guilt  and  woe  in  that  rich 
prosperous  island?  Is  there  another  spot  on 
earth  in  which  so  many  crimes  and  agonies 
are  accumulated  as  in  Lx>ndon  ?  Where  else  on 
earth  is  so  shocking  a  contrast  to  be  seen  of 
boundless  luxury  and  unutterable  wretched- 
ness ?  What  a  work  has  philanthropy  to  do 
for  the  ignorant,  intemperate,  half-famished 
crowds  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain?  Her 
nobles  and  merchants,  indeed,  scatter  their 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  among  the 
poor.  But  do  they  retrench  one  indulgence 
or  one  ostentatious  display,  or  resolutely 
meet  the  great  question,  how  the  terrible 
evils  which  weigh  down  and  threaten  society 
are  to  be  substantially  redressed  ?  I  say  not 
these  things  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  towards 
England.  I  ask  from  her  just,  indignant 
remonstrance  against  our  wrong-doing.  Hut 
I  would  show  that,  in  assailing  slavery,  I  am 
not  blind  to  all  other  evils,  tliat  I  mean  not  to 
set  apart  the  slave-holder  as  alone  deserving 
rebuke,  and  that  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of 


many  of  his  reproofs  of  these  Free  States 
and  of  Europe.  God  alone  knows  the  chitf 
offender.  The  slave-holder  indeed  is  charge- 
able with  the  peculiar  guilt  of  ordaining,  and 
upholding  with  set  purpose,  a  system  of 
enormous  injustice.  Slavery  is  a  creature 
df  human  will  and  choice,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  wrong  and  insult  on  hunuui 
nature.  I  therefore  cry  akmd  against  it 
Of  the  individuals  who  ddend  and  perpe- 
tuate the  system,  I  am  sure  that  the  best  axe 
deeply  injured  by  it ;  but  among  them  there 
are  better  than  myself.  I  do  not  fix  tbdr 
rank  in  a  world  of  transgressors.  I  desire  to 
lift  up  the  wronged  and  oppressed.  I  leave 
to  a  higher  Judge,  the  heart,  the  sins,  the 
virtues  of  the  oppressor. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  remarks  en  the 
topics  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay's  speech ;  and 
here  you  may  expect  me  to  close  this  lox^ 
communication.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
my  engagements  and  duties  win  not  alkxw  m# 
to  write  again  on  slavery,  I  am  inclined  to 
relieve  my  mind  of  all  its  burdens  on  this 
subject.  Allow  me,  then,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  a  topic  which  has  given  me  many  p^unful 
thoughts— the  more  painful,  because  so  few 
have  seemed  to  share  my  feeUngs.  I  refer  to 
that  gross  outrage  on  rights  and  liberty,  the 
burning  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom  in  Philadel- 
phia. I  have  felt  this  the  more  because  this 
Hall  was  erected  for  free  disciission,  was  daStt- 
cated  to  Liberty  of  Speech.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  especially  designed  to  give  the  Abolition- 
ists a  chance  of  being  heard  ;  but  it  was  zUso 
intended  to  give  the  same  privilege  to  others, 
who.  in  consequence  of  having  adopted  un- 
popular opinions,  might  be  excluded  from 
the  places  commonly  devoted  to  public  meet- 
ings. This  Imilding  was  associated  with  the 
dearest  right  of  an  intelligent,  spiritiial  being, 
that  of  communicating  thought  and  receivii^ 
such  communication  in  return,— more  inti- 
mately associated  with  it  than  any  other  edifice 
in  the  country.  And  this  was  stormed  bya 
mob;  a  peaceful  assemblage  was  driven  finom 
itswaUs  ;  and  aftenvards  it  was  levelled  to  the 
earth  by  fire. 

Various  circumstances  conspired  to  take 
this  out  of  the  class  of  common  crimes.  It 
was  not  the  act  of  the  coarse,  passionate  multi- 
tude. It  was  not  done  in  a  transport  of  fury. 
The  incendiaries  proceeded  leisurely  in  th^r 
work,  and  distinctly  understood  that  fh^ 
were  executing  the  wish  and  purpose  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people.  Passionate 
outbreaks  may  be  forgiven.  An  act  per^bnnet) 
by  the  reckless  few  does  not  alarm  us.  because 
we  know  that  a  moral  force  subsists  in  ^le 
community  to  counteract  it.  But  when  in^ 
viduals,  to  whom  we  look  for  a  rcstrainitt^ 
moral  power,  undertake  ddiberati^if  t%e 
work  of  the  reckless  and  vi<defit,  thcA  toe 
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outrage  on  law  and  right  wears  a  singularly  by  desolating  fire?  \\nil  not  then  the  whole 
dark  and  menacing  aspect.  Such  a  commu-  land  be  lighted  by  the  flames  ?  Shall  I  be 
nity  may  well  feel  the  foundations  of  social  told  that  the  fanaticism  of  Abolitionists  is  of 
order  tottering  beneath  them.  After  the  mob  peculiar  atrocity  ?— that  they  are  marked,  set 
of  Philadelphia,  who  wonders  at  the  mob  of  apart,  by  the  roonstrousness  of  their  doctrines? 
Harrisburg?  These  doctrines  are  the  brotherhood  of  the 

Another  aggravation  of  this  act  was,  that  human  race,  and  the  right  of  every  human 
the  blameless  character  of  those  who  had  being  to  his  own  person  and  to  the  protection 
erected  and  were  occupying  the  Hall  of  Free-  of  equal  laws.  Such  are  the  heresies  that 
dom  was  distinctly  understood.  The  assem-  must  be  burned  out  with  fire,  and  buried 
blage  thronging  this  edifice  was  not  made  up  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  where  they  are 
of  profligates,  of  the  false,  the  lawless,  the  preached!  Undoubtedlythere maybe  crimes, 
profane.  On  that  occasion  were  met  together  so  unnatiural,  so  terrible  to  a  commimity.  that 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  visitors  from  a  people  may  be  forgiven  if,  deeming  the 
other  cities  and  States,  who  were  second  to  usual  forms  of  justice  too  slow,  they  assume 
none  in  purity  of  life;  and  they  had  convened  the  perilous  office  of  inflicting  speedv  punish- 
in  obedience  to  what  thev  believed,  howe%'er  ment.  But  that  the  processes  of  law,  that 
erroneously,  the  will  of  God,  and  to  accom-  the  chartered  rights  of  a  free  people,  should 
plish  what  seemed  to  them  a  great  work  of  be  set  aside  to  punish  men  who  come  together 
justice  and  humanity.  I  doubt  whether,  at  to  protest  agamst  the  greatest  wrong  in  the 
that  hour,  there  were  collected  in  any  other  land,  and  whose  fanaticism  consists  in  the 
single  spot  of  the  land  so  many  good  and  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  oppressed ;  this  is  a 
upright  men  and  women,  so  many  sincere  doctrine  which  putstoshamethedarkagesand 
friends  of  the  race.  In  that  crowd  was  John  which  cannot  long  keep  its  ground  in  our  own. 
G.  Whittier,  a  man  whose  genius  and  virtues  But  this  general  charge  of  fanaticism  is  not 
would  do  honour  to  any  city,  whose  poetry  the  main  defence  of  this  hall-burning.  The 
bursts  from  the  soul  with  the  fire  and  indig-  old  cry  of  "  danger  to  the  Union"  is  set  up. 
nant  energy  of  an  ancient  prophet,  and  whose  Abolitionism  was  to  be  committed  to  the 
noble  simplicity  of  character  is  said  to  be  the  flames  because  it  threatened  to  separate  the 
delight  of  all  who  know  him.  In  that  crowd  States.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  repeat  what  I 
was  Lucretia  Mott,  that  beautiful  example  of  have  already  said  on  this  iamc;  but  I  wiU 
womanhood.  Who  that  has  heard  the  tones  only  ask,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  burning 
of  her  voice,  and  looked  on  the  mild  radiance  up  every  edifice  which  gives  shelter  to  the 
of  her  benign  and  intelligent  countenance,  supposed  enemies  of  the  Union?  At  this 
can  endure  the  thought  that  such  a  woman  very  moment,  one  of  these  twenty-six  States 
was  driven  by  a  mob  from  a  spot  to  which **  has  virtually  assumed  the  right  of  war,  which 
she  had  gone,  as  she  religiously  believed,  on  the  Constitution  confers  on  the  General 
a  mission  of  Christian  sympathy?  There  Government,  and  would  inevitably  drive  us 
were  many  others,  worthy  associates  of  those  into  hostilities  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
whom  I  have  named,  religious  men,  prepared  nations  of  Europe,  if  the  insanity  of  the  con- 
to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  humanitv— devoted  test  did  not  make  it  next  to  impossible  ;  and 
women,  whose  hearts  were  burdened  with  in  so  doing,  it  has  given  a  precedent  more 
the  infinite  indignities  heaped  on  their  sex  menacing  to  the  Union  than  anything  in  our 
by  slavery.  Such  were  the  people  who  were  history,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
denied  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  denied  the  Nullification  or  States  -  Rights  movement, 
privilege  granted  to  the  most  profligate  poll-  And  shall  all  who  favour  this  ustirpation  be 
tical  party,  and  even  to  a  meeting  of  Atheists  ;  forbidden  to  meet  but  at  the  peril  of  mobs 
treated  as  outcasts,  as  the  refuse  and  off*-  and  flames  ?  In  this  case,  might  not  some 
scouring  of  the  worid.  In  them  was  revived  halls  of  legislation  meet  the  fate  of  the  Hall 
the  experience  of  the  first  witnesses  to  the  of  Freedom?  I  must  protest  against  the  dis- 
Christian  faith.  Happily,  Christianity  has  not  position  to  make  the  crime  of  endangering 
wholly  failed  to  improve  society.  At  first,  the  the  Union  a  sufficient  cause  for  house-bum- 
disciple  himself  was  destroyed— now  only  his  ing.  The  nerves  of  our  people  are  particu- 
edifice ;  and  this  is  certainly  some  progress  of  larly  sensitive  on  this  point,  and  Incendiarism 
the  world.  will  become  the  fashion  if  this  plea  will  suf- 

And  what  was  the  mighty  cause  of  this  fice  for  it.  Every  ho^B&holder  should  lift  up 
outrage?  A  general  reply  is,  that  the  Aboli-  his  voice  against  the  dangerous  doctrine, 
tionists  were  fanatics.  Be  it  so.  Is  fanaticism  But  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  great 
a  justification  of  this  summary  justice?  What  cause  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Hall  of 
more  common  than  this  fever  in  our  churches  ?  Freedom.  Something  worse  than  fanaticism 
How  does  it  infect  whole  sects !  What  more  or  separation  of  the  Union  was  the  impulse 
common  in  our  political  meetings?  Must  to  this  violence.  We  are  told  that  white 
the  walls  within  which  fanatics  meet  be  purged  people  and  black  sat  together  on  the  benches 
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of  the  Hall,  and  were  even  seen  walking  to- 
gether in  the  streets !  This  was  the  unheard- 
of  atrocity  which  the  virtues  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  could  not  endure.  They  might 
have  borne  the  dissolution  of  the  national 
tie ;  but  this  junction  of  black  and  white  was 
loo  much  for  human  patience  to  sustain.  And 
lias  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  For  such  a  cause 
are  mobs  and  fires  to  be  let  loose  on  our  per- 
oons  and  most  costly  buildings  ?  What ! 
has  not  an  American  citizen  a  right  to  sit 
and  walk  with  whom  he  will  ?  Is  this  com- 
mon privilege  of  humanity  denied  us  ?  Is 
society  authorized  to  choose  our  associates  ? 
Must  our  neighbour's  tastes  as  to  friendship 
and  companionship  control  our  own  ?  Have 
the  feudal  times  come  back  to  us,  when  to 
break  the  law  of  caste  was  a  greater  crime 
than  to  violate  the  laws  of  God?  What 
must  Europe  have  thought  when  the  news 
crossed  the  ocean  of  the  burning  of  the  Hall 
of   Freedom,   because  white    and    coloured 

g;oph;  walked  together  in  the  streets  ? 
urope  might  well  open  its  eyes  in  wonder. 
On  that  continent,  with  all  its  aristocracy, 
the  coloured  man  mixes  freely  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  passes  for  a  man.  He  some- 
times receives  tne  countenance  of  the  rich, 
and  has  even  found  his  wav  into  the  palaces 
of  the  great.  In  Europe,  the  doctrine  would 
be  thought  too  absurd  for  refutation,  that  a 
coloured  man,  of  pure  morals  and  piety,  of 
cultivated  intellect  and  refined  manners,  was 
not  a  fit  companion  for  the  best  in  the  land. 
What  must  Europe  have  said  when  brought 
to  understand  that,  in  a  republic  founded  on 
the  principles  of  human  rights  and  equality, 
people  are  placed  beyond  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  for  treating  an  African  as  a  man? 
This  Philadelphia  doctrine  deserves  no  mercy. 
AVhat  an  insult  is  thrown  on  human  nature,  in 
making  it  a  heinous  crime  to  sit  or  walk  with 
a  human  being,  whoever  he  may  be  ! 

It  j]ust  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  forgotten 
the  circumstance  which  filled  to  overflowing 
the  cup  of  Abolitionist  widcedness  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  great  offence  was  this,  that 
certain  young  women,  of  anti-slavery  faith, 
were  seen  to  walk  the  streets  with  coloured 
young  men  !  Of  the  truth  of  this  allegation, 
which  has  been  denied,  I  am  not  able  to 
judge  ;  but,  allowing  its  correctness,  I  must 
think  that  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  laws, 
and  to  convulse  a  whole  city,  because  a  few 
yotmg  women  thought  fit  to  manifest  in  this 
way  their  benevolence  towards  a  despised  race, 

"  Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Offences  against  manners  are  wisely  left  to 
the  scourge  of  public  opinion,  whicn  proves 
itself,  in  such  cases,  a  more  effectual  as  well 
j«  more  merciful  discipline  than  burning  or 
the  gallows.     If  ridicule  and  indignation  wH 


not  put  down  supposed  misdemeanois  of  this 
class,  what  will  force  avail?— May  I  be  here 
allowed  to  counsel  my  fair  abolitionist  friends 
(if  they  have  really  fallen  into  the  "  unpar- 
donable transgression  "  laid  to  their  chaige), 
to  respect  hei^safter  the  usages  of  society  iti 
regard  to  their  communications  with  the  other 
se^  ?  If  their  anti-slavery  zeal  compels  them 
to  bear  testimony  against  the  prejudice  which 
excludes  the  coloured  people  from  the  society 
of  the  whites,  let  them  choose  for  their  asso- 
ciates the  women  of  the  despised  caste. 
With  less  defiance  of  opinion,  they  will  thus 
give  equal  expression  to  iheir  inter^t  in  the 
wronged.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  less 
conspicuouis  their  z6al  in  this  and  other  public 
movements,  the  better.  There  are  none  for 
whom  I  feel  a  deeper  and  more  affectionate 
solicitude  than  for  the  voung  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  when  I  think  of  their  inexperience, 
and  of  the  strength  of  their  sensibility,  and 
then  consider  how  exposed  they  are,  on 
occasions  of  struggle  and  excitement,  to  un- 
conscious imprudences  which  may  ihnow  a 
shade  over  tneir  characters  not  soon  to  be 
dispelled,  and  which,  in  their  calmer  hotirs, 
may  visit  them  with  secret  upbraidings.  or 
with  fears  of  having  started  from  the  prop^ 
path,  I  cannot  but  desire  that,  whilst  they 
open  their  hearts  to  all  generous  symp;^ihles, 
they  should  postpone  the  public  manifesta- 
tion of  their  zeal  to  a  riper  age. 

The  violence  which  was  offered  the  Aboli- 
tionists for  their  reception  of  the  coloured 
people  to  fteer  social  intercourse,  was  the 
more  aggravated,  because,  if  they  erred  in 
the  matter,  their  motive  was  a  generous  one, 
not  got  up  for  the  occasion,  but  proved  to  be 
sincere  by  their  whole  conduct.  They  say 
that  the  coloured  race,  ground  as  they  have 
been  in  the  dust  by  long  tyranny,  and  stiH 
suffering  under  prejtidices  which  forbid  their 
elevation,  are  entitled  to  peculiar  regard  frcan 
the  disciples  of  him  who  came  to  raise  the 
fallen,  "to  seek  and  save  the  lost."  They 
look  on  this  people  with  peculiar  sympathy, 
because  subjected  to  peculiar  hardships. 
With  this  view,  they  are  anxious  to  brnik 
down  the  distinction,  or  at  least  to  diminish 
the  distance,  between  the  black  man  and  tbe 
white,  believing  that  in  this  way  only  tbe 
degrading  influences  of  the  Injuries  of  y^a 
can  be  overcome.  Allow  this  to  be  an  erroc; 
is  it  not  a  generous  one?  Is  there  nothiog 
holy  in  sympathy  with  the  wronged?  Aie 
feelings  of  benevolent  concern,  for  wbate^rar 
portion  of  our  race,  to  be  in^ted.  and  to 
bring  down  violence  on  our  heads,  becaose 
they  transgress  conventional  rules  and  the 
forms  of  "good  society?"  That  ign<xavt 
and  coarse  people  should  treat  the  motives  <rf 
the  Abolitionists  with  scorn  eaonot  ^nrpcte 
us;   but  that  any,  who  belong  td  -^fbSl  % 
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called  the  respectable  and  refined  class, 
should  join  the  fierce  multitude  in  perse- 
cuting men  of  worth  and  humanity,  admits 
no  excuse.  Does  it  not  show  that  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  high  and  low  is 
not  as  broad  as  we  sometimes  imagine  ;  that 
much  which  passes  for  refinement  is  mere 
gloss ;  and  that  when  the  passions  are  stirred 
up  by  the  concurrence  of  numbers,  ' '  the 
friends  of  order  "  can  set  laws  at  defiance  as 
boldly  as  the  multitude? 

This  outrage,  if  viewed  in  its  political 
asjDccts,  deserves  severe  reprobation.  Mob- 
law,  in  this  country,  ought  always  to  be 
frowned  down.  It  is  an  invasion  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  institutions,  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  more 
dangerous,  because  it  seems  to  the  multitude 
to  be  an  assertion  of  the  principle  which  it 
overthrows.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people 
has  here  but  one  mode  of^manifestation,  and 
that  is  the  laws.  It  can  express  itself  in  no 
other  way;  and,  consequently,  a  mob,  in 
forcibly  suspending  the  laws,  and  in  substi- 
tuting its  own  win  for  that  which  the  legiti- 
mate organs  of  the  people  have  proclaimed, 
usurps  for  a  time  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state,  and  is  virtually  rebellion.  In  a  des- 
potism the  laws  are  of  less  moment  than  in  a 
free  country,  becaase  in  the  former  there  is  a 
force  above  the  laws,  an  irresistible  will,  which 
has  at  its  disposal  a  subservient  soldiery  and 
summary  punishments,  to  maintain  some- 
thing like  order  in  the  state.  But  in  a  re- 
public there  is  nothing  higher  than  the  laws ; 
and  in  shaking  the  authority  of  these,  the 
whole  social  edifice  is  shaken.  Reverence 
for  the  laws  is  the  essential  spirit,  the  guardian 
power  of  a  free  state.  Take  this  away,  and 
no  physical  force  can  take  its  place.  The 
force  is  in  the  excited  multitude,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  is  roused  against  law,  it 
prepares  the  way  and  constitutes  a  demand 
for  a  more  regular,  despotic  power,  which, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than  the  tyranny  of 
crowds.  There  is,  indeed,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, one  case  where  popular  commotion 
does  comparatively  little  harm.  I  mean  that 
which  is  excited  by  some  daring  crime  which 
the  laws  sternly  forbid,  and  which  sends  an 
electric  thrill  of  horror  through  a  virtuous 
comraunitv.  In  such  a  case  the  public  with- 
out law  do  the  work  of  law,  and  enforce 
those  natural,  eternal  principles  of  right  on 
which  all  legislation  should  rest.  Even  this 
violence,  however,  is  dangerous.  But,  be  it 
ever  so  blameless,  who  can  bring  under  this 
head  the  outrage  offered  to  Abolitionists, 
men  who  had  broken  no  law,  and  whose 
distinction  was  that  they  had  planted  them- 
selves on  th(^  ground  of  natural  and  ever- 
lasting right  ? 

This    outrage    against    the   Abolitionists 


made  little  impression  on  the  country  at 
large.  It  was  pronounced  wrong,  of  course  ; 
but  then  we  were  told  that  the  Abolitionists 
were  so  imprudent,  so  fierce,  so  given  to 
denunciations,  so  intolerant  towards  all  who 
differ  from  them,  that  they  had  no  great 
claim  to  sympathy !  Everywhere  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Abolitionists  are  used  to  palliate 
the  persecution  which  they  suffer.  But  are 
they  the  only  intolerant  people  in  the  country? 
Is  there  a  single  poUtical  party  which  does 
not  deal  as  freely  in  denunciation  ?  Is  there 
a  religious  sect  which  has  not  its  measure  of 
bitterness  ?  I  ask,  as  before,  if  fierce  denun- 
ciation is  to  be  visited  with  flames,  where 
will  the  conflagration  stop  ? 

In  thus  spe^ng,  let  me  not  be  considered 
as  blind  to  the  errors  of  the  Abolitionists. 
My  interest  in  their  object  increases  my  pain 
at  their  defects.  When  I  consider  them  as 
havihg  espoused  a  just  and  holy  cause,  I  am 
peculiarly  grieved  by  the  appearances  of  pas- 
sionate severity  in  their  writing,  speeches, 
and  movements.  Such  men  ought  to  find  in 
the  grandeur,  purity,  and  benevolence  of  their 
end,  irresistible  motives  to  self-control,  to  a 
spirit  of  equity  and  mildness,  to  a  calm,  lofty 
trust  in  God.  I  grieve  that  in  an  age  when 
the  power  of  Gentleness  and  Meekness  is 
beginning  to  be  understood,  they  have  sought 
strength  m  very  different  weapons.  I  do  not 
deny  their  error;  but  I  say,  let  there  be 
some  proportion  between  the  punishment  and 
the  offence.  Is  nothing  to  be  pardoned  to 
men  who  have  meditated  on  great  wrongs, 
until  their  spirits  are  deeply  stirred  ?  Is 
vehemence  in  such  men  tlie  impardonable 
sin?  Must  we  rigidly  insist  that  they  shall 
weigh  every  word  before  they  speak?  When 
all  England  was  on  fire  with  the  injuries  of 
the  slave,  is  it  wonderful  that  men  in  this 
country,  where  the  evil  is  most  towering, 
should  echo  in  louder  tones  the  cry  which 
came  to  them  over  the  ocean  ?  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  women,  thinking  of  more  than  a 
million  of  their  own  sex,  at  no  great  distance, 
exposed  to  degradation  and  prostitution, 
should,  in  their  grief  and  indignation,  repel 
every  extenuating  plea  for  the  supporters  of 
these  abominations?  Was  it  possible  that 
none  should  speak  on  this  subject  but  the 
wise  and  prudent?  Does  not  every  great 
cause  gather  round  itself  vehement  spirits? 
Must  no  evil  be  touched  till  we  have  assur- 
ance that  it  shall  be  shaken  and  subverted  by 
rule  ?  We  bear  extravagance  and  vehemence 
elsewhere,  without  burning  down  men's 
houses.  Why  this  singular  sensitiveness  to 
anti-slavery  vehemence,  except  it  be  that 
slavery,  which  so  many  call  an  evil  with  the 
lips,  has  never  come  as  an  evil  to  their  con- 
sciences and  hearts? 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Abolitionists  injure  a 
X  X  a 
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jrood  cause.  Be  it  so.  I  think  ihey  have 
doce  it  harm  as  well  as  good.  But  is  not  this 
the  common  course  of  human  affeirs  ?  What 
good  cause  is  not  harmed,  and  sometimes 
thrown  back,  by  its  best  friends?  In  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  nature,  men 
seldom  take  a  strong  hold  on  any  great 
object,  without  falling  into  excess.  Enthu- 
siasm, by  which  I  mean  a  disproportionate 
strength  of  feeling  and  emotion,  such  as  in- 
terferes more  or  less  with  the  judgment, 
seems  almost  inseparable  from  earnestness. 
The  calm  reason,  the  single  idea  of  Rig:ht, 
the  principle  of  pure  love,  such  as  it  exists 
in  God,  serene  and  unimpassioned — these 
divine  impulses  seldom  of  themselves  carry 
men  through  great  enterprises.  Human  pas- 
sionateness  mixes  with  higher  influences. 
This  Is  to  be  lamented,  and  much  evil  is 
done;  but  we  must  endure  enthusiasm  with 
its  excesses,  or  sink  into  a  lifeless  monotony. 
These  excesses  we  ought  to  rebuke  and  dis- 
courage ;  but  we  must  not  hunt  them  down 
as  the  greatest  crimes.  We  must  take  heed 
lest  in  our  war  against  rashness  we  quench 
all  the  generous  sentiments  of  human  nature. 
It  is  natural  to  desire  that  evils  should  be 
removed  gently,  imperceptibly,  without  agi- 
tation; and  the  more  ot  this  quiet  process 
the  better.  But  it  is  not  ordinarily  by  such  pro- 
cesses that  the  mysterioiis  providence  of  God 
purifies  society.  Religion  and  freedom  have 
made  their  way  through  struggles  and  storms. 
Established  evils  naturally  oppose  an  iron 
front  to  reform  ;  and  the  spirit  of  reform, 
gathering  new  vehemence  from  oppositions, 
pours  itself  forth  in  passionate  efforts.  Man 
is  not  good  enough  yet  to  join  invincible 
courage,  zeal,  and  struggle,  with  all-suffering 
meekness.  But  must  conflict  with  evil  cease, 
because  it  will  be  marred  with  human  im- 
perfection ?  Must  the  burning  spirit  lock  up 
its  sympathies  with  suffering  humanity,  be- 
cause not  sure  of  being  always  self-possessed  ? 
Do  we  forgive  nothing  to  the  warm-hearted? 
Should  we  not  labour  to  temper  and  guide 
aright  excessive  real  in  a  virtuous  cause,  in- 
st^d  of  persecuting  it  as  the  worst  of  crimes? 
The  Abolitionists  deserve  rebuke ;  but  let 
it  be  proportioned  to  the  offence.  They  do 
wrong  in  their  angiy  denunciation  of  slave- 
holders. But  is  calling  the  slave-holder  hard 
names  a  crime  of  unparalleled  aggravation  ? 
Is  it  not,  at  least,  as  great  a  crime  to  spoil  a 
man  of  his  rights  and  liberty,  to  make  him  a 
chattel,  and  trample  him  in  the  dust  ?  And 
why  shall  the  latter  offender  escape  with  so 
much  gentler  rebuke?  I  know,  as  well  as 
the  slave-holder,  what  it  is  to  bear  the  burden 
of  hard  names.  The  South  has  not  been 
sparing  of  its  invectives  in  return  for  my  poor 
efforts  against  slavery.  I  understand  the 
evil  of  reproach;  and  I   am  compelled  to 


pronounce  it  a  veiy  slight  one,  and  not  to  be 
named  in  comparison  with  bondage;  and 
why  is  it  that  he  who  inflicts  the  former 
should  be  called  to  drink  the  cup  of  wrath  to 
the  very  dregs,  whilst  he  who  inflicts  the 
latter  receives  hardly  a  mild  rebuke? 

I  say  these  things,  not  as  a  partisan  of  the 
Abolitionists,  but   from   a  love  of  justice. 
They  seem  to  me  greatly  wronged  by  the 
unparalleled  persecution  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed ;  and  the  wronged  should  never 
want  a  defender.    But  I  am  not  of  them. 
In  the  spirit  of  many  of  them,  I  see  much  to 
condemn.     I  utteriy  disapprove  their  sweep- 
ing denunciations.     I  fear  that  their  scorn  of 
expediency  may  degenerate  into  recklessness. 
I  fear  that,  as  a  natural  if  not  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  multiplied  meetings,  bdd 
chiefly  for  excitement,  their  zeal  must  often 
be  forced,  got  up  for  effect — a  {HOduct  of 
calculation,  not  a  swell  of  the  heart.    I  con- 
fide in  them  the  less,  the  more  they  increase. 
I  fear  that  their  resort  to  political  action  will 
impair  their  singleness  ot  purpose  and  their 
moral  power.    I  distrust  the  ^rstem  of  asso- 
ciation and  agitation  in  a  cause  like  this. 
But  because  I  see  among  them  somewboa  to 
fear  and  blame,  must  I  shut  my  eyes  on  more 
which  I  ought  to  commend  ?    Must  not  men 
of  pure  and  lofty  aims  beiionoured,  because, 
like  everything  human,  the^r  are  not  free  from 
fault?    I  respect  the  Abolitionists  for  main- 
taining great  principles  with   courage  and 
fervour,  amidst  scorn   and   vicdoice.     Can 
men  have  a  higher  claim  to  respect?    In 
their  body,  amidst  prejudiced,  luurow-minded, 
conceited,  self-seeking  members,  such  as  are 
found  in  all  associations,  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  uncompromising,  single-hearted 
friends  of  truth,  right,  and  freedom ;    and 
such  men  are  securities  against  the  adopttcm 
of  criminal  ends  or  criminal  means.     In  their 
front  rank— perhaps  at  their  head — is  Genit 
Smith  ;  a  man  worthy  of  all  honour  for  bis 
overflowing  munificence,  for   his   calm  ^ 
invincible  moral  courage,  for  his  Christian 
liberality,  embracing  men  of  every  sect  and 
name,  and  for  his  deep,  active,  inexhaustible 
sympathy   with    the   sinful,    suffering,    and 
oppressed.    In  their  ranks  may  also  be  found 
our  common  friend.  Charles   F<^en,    that 
genuine  man,  that  heroic  spirit,  whose  1o^ 
of  freedom  unites,  in  rare  harmony,  the  did 
Roman  force  with  Christian  love;  in  wfooin 
we  see  the  generous,  rash  enthusiasm  of  his 
youth,  tempered  by  time  and  trial  into  a 
most  sweet  and   winning  virtue.      I  coiild 
name  others,  honoured  and  dear.     I  do  not, 
for  the  sake  of  such,  shut  my  eyes  on  Ae 
defects  of  the  association ;  but  that  it  shoold 
be  selected  for  outrage  and  persecution,  iiat 
monstrous  wrong,  against  which  s<denin  lOjfr- 
timony  ought  to  fc>e  borne.  • 
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There  is  one  consolation  attending  perse- 
cution. It  often  exalts  the  spirit  of  the 
sufferer,  and  often  covers  with  honour  those 
whom  it  had  destined  to  shame.  Who  made 
Socrates  the  most  venerable  name  of  anti- 
quity? The  men  who  mixed  for  him  the 
cup  of  hemlock,  and  drove  him  as  a  criminal 
from  the  world  which  he  had  enlightened. 
Providence  teaches  us  the  doctrine  of  retri- 
bution very  touchingly  in  the  fact  that  future 
ages  guard  with  peculiar  reverence  the  memo- 
ries of  men  who,  in  their  own  times,  were 
contemned,  abhorred,  hunted  hke  wild  beasts, 
and  destroyed  by  fire  or  sword,  for  their 
fidelity  to  truth.  Fhat  the  Abolitionists  have 
grown  strong  under  outrage,  we  know;  and 
in  this  I  should  rejoice  were  their  cause  ever 
so  bad ;  because  persecution  must  be  worse, 
and  its  defeat  must  be  a  good.  I  wish  that 
persecution,  if  not  checked  b^  principle,  may 
be  stayed  by  seeing  that  it  nghts  against  it- 
self, and  builds  up  those  whom  it  toils  to 
destroy.  How  long  the  Abolitionists  will  be 
remembered,  I  know  not  ;  but  as  long  as 
they  live  in  history,  they  will  wear  as  a  crown 
the  sufferings  which  they  have  so  firmly  borne. 
Posterity  will  be  just  to  them  ;  nor  can  I 
doubt  what  doom  posterity  will  pronounce 
on  the  mobs  or  single  men  who  have  laboured 
to  silence  them  by  brutal  force.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  them  exchanging  their  array  of 
affiliated  societies  for  less  conspicuous  and 
artificial  means  of  action.  But  let  them  not 
do  this  from  subserviency  to  opinion,  or  in 
opposition  to  their  sense  of  right.  Let  them 
yield  nothing  to  fear.  Let  them  never  be 
false  to  that  great  cause  which  they  have 
fought  for  so  manfully — Freedom  of  Speech. 
Let  them  never  give  countenance  to  the  doc- 
trine, which  all  tyrants  hold,  that  material 
power,  physical  pain,  is  mightier  than  the 
convictions  of  Reason,  than  the  principle  of 
Duty,  than  the  Love  of  God  and  mankind. 
Sooner  may  they  pine  and  perish  in  prisons, 
sooner  bleed  or  be  strangled  by  the  execu- 
tioner, than  surrender  their  deliberate  prin- 
ciples to  lawless  violence. 

In  the  remarks  now  made  on  the  recent 
outrage  at  Philadelphia,  I  have  felt  myself 
bound  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech.  Had 
I  consulted  my  feelings,  I  should  have  been 
silent.  In  that  city  I  have  old  and  dear 
friends,  and  have  received  hospitalities  which 
I  remember  with  gratitude.  But  we  are  not 
allowed  to  "confer  with  flesh  and  blood." 
I  beg,  however,  to  say,  in  order  to  prevent 
misinterpretation,  that  I  have  not  thought 
for  a  moment  of  holding  up  Philadelphia  as 
the  worst  of  cities.  I  do  not  infer  from  a 
single  tumult  the  character  of  a  vast  popula- 
tion. How  many  thousands  of  that  metro- 
polis took  no  part  in  the  transaction  under 
consideration  I     And  of  those  who  gave  it 


their  active  or  passive  sanction,  how  many 
thousands  were'  hurried  on  by  imitation  and 
sympathy,  were  swept  away  by  a  common 
impulse,  without  comprehending  the  import 
of  the  deed!  In  a  popular  ferment  indi- 
viduals lay  aside  themselves  for  a  time,  and 
do  what  they  would  shrink  from  if  left  to  act 
on  their  separate  responsibility.  In  all  cities, 
it  is  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  men  that 
their  consciences  cannot  stand  alone.  Their 
principles,  as  they  call  them,  are  echoes  of 
general  sentiment.  Their  sense  of  duty,  un- 
propped  by  opinion,  totters,  and,  too  often, 
falls.  One  of  the  saddest  views  of  society  is 
the  almost  universal  want  of  self-determined, 
self-subsistent  virtue.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
sign  of  unparalleled  depravity  that  a  com- 
munity proves  false  to  great  principles  in 
seasons  of  excitement.  All  great  cities  abound 
in  ignorance,  prejudice,  passion,  selfish  con- 
formity to  the  world,  and  monil  corruption 
in  its  grosser  and  more  refined  forms ;  and 
that  these  bitter  fountains  should  sometimes 
burst  forth,  is  a  matter  of  course.  I  ascribe 
to  no  city  precedence  in  virtue  or  crime.  I 
would  only  say  that  Philadelphia  has  placed 
herself,  more  conspicuously  than  other  cities, 
on  a  bad  eminence,  and  she  must  hold  it, 
until  buildings  devoted  to  Liberty  of  Speech 
can  stand  unharmed  on  her  soil. 

I  now  finish  this  long  letter.  Your  pa- 
tience, my  dear  Sh*,  has  not,  I  trust,  been 
exhausted.  Whether  this  communication 
will  answer  the  public  ends  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, I  know  not ;  but  it  will  do  one  good, 
of  a  personal  nature.  It  will  be  a  memorial, 
however  brief,  of  a  friendship  which  began 
in  our  youth,  and  which  has  withstood  the 
vicissitudes  of  so  many  years,  that  we  may 
expect  it  to  go  down  with  us  to  our  graves. 
It  pleases  me  that  our  names  should  be 
associated  in  a  work  which,  though  written 
in  haste,  and  for  a  temporary  exigency,  yet 
reflects  something  of  both  our  minds.  It 
is  fit  that  the  thoughts  unfolded  in  this  letter 
should  be  addressed  to  one  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  long  and  familiarly  on  the 
great  interests  of  human  nature.  I  owe  you 
much  for  the  light  and  strength  you  have 
given  me,  and  especially  for  the  faith  and 
hope  which,  under  much  personal  suffering 
and  depression,  you  have  cherished  and  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  the  destinies  of  our  race. 
We  have  given  much  of  our  sympathy  to  the 
multitude.  We  have  felt  more  for  the  many 
who  are  forgotten  than  for  the  few  who  shine; 
and  our  great  inquiry  has  been,  how  the 
mass  of  men  may  be  raised  from  ignorance 
and  sensuality  to  a  higher  social,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  hfe.  We  have  rejoiced 
together  in  the  progress  already  made  by 
individuals  and  communities;  but  a  voice 
has  come  to  tis  from  the  depths  of  human 
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suffering,  from  the  abuses  of  the  social  state, 
from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  urging  the 
need  of  new  struggle  with  giant  evils,  and  of 
new  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  comforts, 
refinements,  quickening  truths,  enlightened 
piety,  and  disinterested  virtue.  A  few  years 
will  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end.  To  the 
last,  I  trust,  we  shall  speak  words  of  blessing 
to  our  race,  and  words  of  encouragement  to 
all  who  toil  and  suffer  for  its  good.  Through 
God's  grace  we  hope  for  another  Ufe;  but 
that  life,  >ve  believe,  will  in  some  respects  be 
one  with  this.  Our  deep  sympathies  with  the 
great  human  family  will,  we  believe,  survive 
the  grave.  We  shall  then  rejoice  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  pre- 
sent state,  of  the  woes  and  oppressions  now 
so  rife  on  earth.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that, 
instead  of  our  present  poor  and  broken  la- 
bours, we  shall  ihen  render  services  to  our 
brethren  worthy  of  that  nobler  life?  But 
the  future  will  reveal  its  own  secrets.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  this  human  worid,  of 
which  we  form  a  portion,  Uves,  suffers,  and 
is  moving  onward,  under  the  eye  and  care  of 
the  Infinite  Father.  Before  his  pure,  omni- 
potent goodness,  all  oppressions  must  fall; 
and  under  his  reign  our  highest  aspirations, 
prayers,  and  hopes  for  siiffering  humanity 
must,  sooner  or  later,  receive  an  accomplish- 
ment, beyond  the  power  of  prophecy  to  utter 
or  of  thought  to  comprehend. 


Notes. 
Note  ^.— As  the  page  here  referred  to  was 
passing  through  the  press,  I  understood  tliat 
it  was  maintained  by  some  that  the  treatment 
which  Abolition  petitions  had  received  from 
Congress  was  not  so  peculiar  as  I  had  sup- 
posed ;  and  I  state  this  that  the  reader  may 
inquire  for  himself.  For  one,  I  feel  little  dis- 
position to  inquire.  It  is  very  possible  that,  in 
this  world  of  tyranny  and  usurpation,  scat- 
tered precedents  may  be  found,  which,  if  used 
for  interpreting  and  defining  our  rights,  would 
reduce  them  all  to  insignificance.  A  man, 
jealous  of  his  rights,  wm  not  yield  them  to 
this,  or  any  other  kind  of  logic.  We  have 
here  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  Free  States,  and  from 
citizens  of  intelligence  and  blameless  cha- 
racteh  which,  before  being  presented,  were 
denied,  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  the  usual 
notice  and  consideration.  It  was  not  the  case 
of  a  single  petition  poming  from  a  half-insane 
man,  from  an  eccentric  schemer,  bearing  on 
its  face  the  marks  of  mental  aberration,  or 
asking  for  something  palpably  absurd  and 
unconstitutional.  The  petitions  ot  the  Abo- 
litionists greatly  exceeded  in  number  all  the 
other  petitions  to  Congress  taken  together. 
They  represented  large  masses  of  citizens, 


who  prayed  for  what  is  pronounced  consti- 
tutional  by  our  wisest  men.  And  Congress 
resolved,  before  these  petitions  were  offcretl, 
that,  on  being  presentai,  they  should  be  laid 
on  the  table  without  debate,  and  that  no 
member  should  have  the  privilege  of  saying  a 
word  in  their  behalf,  or  of  calling  them  up 
for  consideration  or  for  any  action  in  relation 
to  them  at  a  future  time.  Has  anjrthing  like 
this  ever  occurred  before  ?  Or,  if  it  has.  shall 
we  go  to  such  precedents  for  an  interpretation 
of  the  right  of  petition?  Is  it  not  plain  that, 
after  this  measiu^,  party  spirit  can  never  want 
pretexts  for  rejecting  any  and  all  petitions,  be 
they  what  they  may  ?  To  say,  that  becau» 
these  petitions  passed  through  the  form  of 
being  laid  on  the  table,  the  right  was  not 
touched,  strikes  me  as  one  of  those  evasions 
which  will  do  for  a  court  of  law.  but  which  it 
is  an  insult  to  present  to  a  great  nation.  Su|>- 
pose  that  Congress,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session,  should  ordain  that  an  apertiue  of 
certain  dimensions  should  be  made  on  the 
clerk's  table,  and  be  connected  by  a  tube  with 
the  cellar  or  common  sewer ;  and  should  thea 
ordain,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
petitions,  to  be  presented  during  the  session, 
should  be  committed  to  the  part  of  the  table 
occupied  by  the  opening,  so  as  to  sink  imme- 
diately and  be  never  heard  of  more.  What 
man  of  common  sense,  who  knows  the  diffe- 
rence  between  words  and  things,  or  what 
freeman,  who  cares  a  rush  for  his  rights, 
would  not  say  that  the  right  of  petition  had 
been  virtually  annulled?  Why  not  openly 
reject  the  petitions,  without  this  mockery? 
Do  we  not  know  that  it  is  from  side-blows 
that  hberty  has  most  to  fear?  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  legal  subiletv  may  find  precedents 
for  the  course  pursued  by  Congnss,  just  as  it 
may  find  authorities  to  prove  that  we  have  do 
right  to  our  own  persons,  but  may  be  sold  as 
chattels.  But  such  reasonings  to  a  freemaa 
carry  their  answer  on  their  own  front.  Human 
rights  are  too  sacred,  too  substantial,  to  be 
refined  and  attenuated  into  shadows  by  inge- 
nious comparison  of  precedents  and  antho- 
rities.  I  take  the  ground  that  the  ri^ht  ck 
petition  is  something,  and  of  course  that  there 
IS  a  fatal  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  which  would 
reduce  it  to  nothing.  I  would  recommend  to 
ray  readers  a  "  Letter  of  the  Honourable 
Caleb  Cushing,  to  the  People  of  Massachir^ 
setts,"  in  which  this  subject  is  discussed  ^-^ 
great  clearness  and  abihty.  It  should  b^ 
circulated  as  a  tract.  The  public  sj%  abtt 
much  indebted  to  the  Honoiunable  J,  Q,. 
Adams,  for  his  unshrinking  energy  in  wa^i^ 
taining  the  right  of  petition. 

I  say  this  from  no  particular  interest  ia  ttitf 
present  case.  I  doubt  whether  the  afitaltei^ 
of  slavery  in  Congress  is  to  do  good  to  dM 
country  or  to  the  cause  of  EmaodpatiQtt^ 
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whether  Abolition  petitions  brin^  the  subject 
before  the  people,  either  at  the  North  or 
South,  in  the  manner  most  Ukely  to  produce 
conviction.  I  look  at  the  matter  without 
reference  to  present  parties.  One  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  people  has  been  touched, 
and  this  should  never  be  done  without  ex- 
pressions of  Jealousy  and  reprobation.  The 
strongest  political  influence  in  this  country  is 
party  spirit;  a  selfish,  unrighteous,  unscrupu- 
lous spirit,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  present  purposes  and  immediate 
triumph.  One  of  the  most  solemn  duties  of 
patriotism  is  to  guard  our  rights  from  the 
touch  of  this  harpy.  No  precedents  of  en- 
croiichment  must  be  yielded  to  party  spirit, 
for  it  will  push  them  to  extremes.  No 
bulwarks,  which  our  fathers  have  erected 
round  our  liberties,  must  be  surrendered. 
The  dangers  of  liberty  are  always  great  from 
human  passions  and  selfishness ;  great  under 
the  freest  institution^,  and  sometimes  greater 


from  what  is  called  the  popular  party  than 
from  any  other ;  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  this  party  has  formed  the- bad  habit  oif 
calling  itself  "the  people,"  and  easily  de- 
ludes itself  into  the  belief  that,  being  "the 
people,'  it  may  take  great  freedoms  with  the 
Constitution,  and  use  its  power  with  little 
restraint.  This  delusion  is  what  constitutes 
the  danger  to  Uberty  from  mobs ;  mobs  call 
themselves  "the  people." 

Note  B.—l  have  allowed  on  this  page  that 
slavery  wears  a  milder  aspect  at  the  South 
than  in  other  countries.  I  ought  to  inform 
my  readers  that  this  is  denied  by  some  who 
have  inquired  into  the  matter.  A  pamphlet 
or  larger  volume  is  announced  at  New  York, 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  treatment  oi  slaves 
at  the  South  is  to  be  particularly  considered. 
The  work  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  patient 
inquiries,  and  full  proofis  of  its  statements  are 
promised.  Those  at  the  North,  who  believe 
m  the  mildness  of  Southern  .Slavery,  will  do 
well  to  examine  the  publication. 


EMANCIPATION. 


INTRODUCTOBT  REMARKS. 

The  following  tract  grew  almost  insensibly 
out  of  the  strong  impressions  received  from 
recent  accounts  of  the  emancipated  British 
Islands.  Joseph  John  Gumey,  well  known 
among  us  as  a  member  and  minister  of  the 
Quaker  denomination,  was  so  kind  as  to  visit 
me  after  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
then  transmitted  to  me  his  "  Familiar  Letters 
to  Henry  Clay,"*  describing  a  winter  m  those 
regions.  The  satisfaction  which  I  felt  was  so 
great  that  I  could  not  confine  it  to  myself.  I 
began  to  write,  as  a  man  begins  to  talk  after 
hearing  good  news.  Many  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  topic  rushed  successively  into 
my  mind ;  and  gradually,  and  with  httle 
labour,  this  slight  work  took  the  form  it  now 
wears.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that  it  is  of 
some  little  value,  from  the  spontaneousncss  of 
its  growth. 

This  tract  was  prepared  for  the  press  some 
time  ago,  and  should  have  been  published 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Gurney's  Letters.  But  I  was  discouraged  by 
the  preoccupation  of  the  minds  of  the  whole 
community  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  I 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  storm  to  pass; 
and  I  now  send  it  forth  in  the  hope  that  some, 
at  least,  are  at  leisure  to  give  me  a  short 

*  The  book  b  entitlad, "  Familiar  Letters  to  HenryCtov, 
of  Kentocky.  describti«  a  Winter  ia  th*  West  Indies.  lAy 
Joseph  John  Cumcy." 


hearing.  Not  that  I  expect  to  be  heard  very 
widely.  No  one  knows  more  than  I  do  tliu- 
want  of  popularity  of  the  subject.  Multi- 
tudes would  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  give 
their  thoughts  to  this  great  question  of  justice 
and  humanity.  But  still,  there  are  not  a  few 
to  whom  the  truth  will  be  welcome.  Such 
will  find  that  in  these  pafes  I  am  not  going 
again  over  the  ground  wnich  I  have  already 
travelled ;  and  I  hope  they  will  feel  that, 
having  begun  with  "Slavery,"  I  am  fitly  end- 
ing with  "Emancipation." 

The  latter  part  of  the  tract  discusses  a  topic 
which  I  have  occasionally  touched  on,  but 
which  needs  a  more  full  exposition,  and  on 
which  I  have  long  wished  to  communicate 
my  views.  The  duties  of  the  Free  States  in 
regard  to  Slavery  need  to  be  better  under- 
stood, and  my  suggestions,  I  hope,  will  be 
weighed  with  candour.  As  I  have  taken  little 
interest  for  years  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  as  my  hope  for  the  country  rests  not  on 
any  party,  but  solely  on  our  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  on  moral  and  religious  influences, 
I  oUf;ht  not  to  be  accused  of  wishing  to  give 
a  political  aspect  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  I 
am  very  unwilling  that  it  should  take  the  form 
of  a  stniggle  for  otfice  and  power.  Still,  it 
has  political  relations;  and  of  these  1  shall 
speak  with  freedom.  The  topic  is  an  exciting 
one :  but,  as  I  look  ^L  it  with  perfect  calm- 
ness, I  hope  I  shall  not  disturb  the  minds  of 
others. — November  15,  1840. 
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At  length  a  report  of  West  Indian  Emanci- 
pation has  reached  us  to  which  some  heed 
will  be  given ;  and  it  is  so  cheering  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  it  more  extensively 
known.  We  have  had  already  faithful  and 
affecting  accounts  of  this  great  sodal  revolu- 
tion; but,  coming  from  men  who  bear  an 
unpopular  name,  they  have  received  little 
attention.  Here  we  liave  the  testimony  of  a 
man  in  no  way  connected  with  Ametican 
AboUtionists.  In  his  long  residence  among 
us  Mr.  Gumey  has  rather  shunned  this  party ; 
whether  justly  or  wisely,  I  do  not  say.  The 
fact  is  stated  simply  to  prevent  or  remove  a 

Prejudice  from  which  he  ought  not  to  suffer, 
le  came  to  this  country  on  no  mission  from 
the  enemies  of  slavery  m  his  own  land.  Nor 
did  he  come,  as  so  many  travellers  do,  to 
gather  or  invent  materia's  for  a  marketable 
book,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel»  in  obedience 
to  what  he  thought  *'a  heavenly  call."  In 
this  character  he  visited  many  parts  of  our 
land,  and  everywhere  secured  esteem  as  a 
man,  and  won  no  small  attention  to  his  reli- 
gious teachings.  After  many  labours  here,  he 
felt  himself  charged  with  a  divine  message  to 
the  West  Indies.  His  first  object  in  traveUin^g 
over  those  islands  was  to  preach ;  but.  in  his 
various  journeys  and  communications  with 
individuals,  he  naturally  opened  his  eyes  and 
cars  to  the  subject  whicn  there  engrosses 
almost  every  thought,  and  in  which  his  own 
philanthropy  gave  him  special  interest.  In 
nis  "  Letters "  he  furnishes  us  with  the 
details  and  a  few  results  of  his  observation, 
interspersed  with  some  personal  adventure, 
and  with  notices  of  the  natural  appearances 
and  productions  of  regions  so  new  and  strik- 
ing to  an  Englishman.  The  book  has  the 
merit  of  perfectly  answering  its  end,  which  is, 
not  to  reason  about  emancipation,  but  to 
make  the  reader  a  spectator,  and  to  give  him 
facts  for  his  own  reflection.  It  is  written  with 
much  ease,  simplicity,  clearness,  and  some- 
times with  beauty.  It  is  especially  distin- 
guished by  a  spirit  of  kindness.  It  not  only 
expresses  a  sincere  Christian  philanthropy, 
but  breathes  a  good  humour  which  must  dis- 
arm even  the  most  prejudiced.  They  who 
have  refused  to  read  anti-slavety  productions, 
because  steeped  in  gall,  will  find  no  bitter 
ingredients  here.  Not  that  there  is  a  spirit 
of  compromise  or  timidity  in  our  author.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  kind-hearted  man,  and  con- 
scientiously beUeves  that  he  can  best  serve  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty  by  giving  free 
utterance  to  his  own  benignant  spirit.  The 
book  has  not  only  the  substantial  merit  of 
fidelity  on  a  subject  of  immense  importance, 
but  another  claim,  which  may  operate  more 
widely  in  its  favour.  4Vt  is  entertaining.  It 
does  not  give  us  dull  and  dry  wisdom,  but  the 
quick,  animated  observations  of  a  man  who 


saw  with  his  heart  as  wdt  as  his  eyes,  wiio 
took  a  strong  interest  in  what  he  describes. 

That  the  book  is  entirely  impartial,  I  do 
not  say.  This  highest  merit  of  a  book  seeois 
to  require  more  than  human  virtue.  To  see 
things  precisely  as  they  are,  with  not  a  shade 
or  colouring  from  our  own  prejudioes  or 
affections,  is  the  last  triumph  of  seif-dMuaL 
The  most  honest  often  see  what  they  want  to 
see ;  and  a  man  so  honoured  as  Mr.  Gumey 
is  very  apt  to  be  told  what  he  wanu  to  bear. 
But  the  book  bears  strong  marks  of  truth. 
The  uprightness  of  the  author  secures  is 
against  important  error.  Let  even  large 
deductions  be  made  for  his  feelings,  as  a 
Quaker,  against  slavery,  for  his  sympathy 
with  the  negro  and  the  negro's  friends;  after 
every  allowance,  the  great  truth  will  come  ooC, 
that  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  advocates 
of  emanci^tion  have  be«i  reali«d,  if  not 
surpassed,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Such  a  book  is  much  needed.  There  has 
been  in  this  country  a  backwardness,  almost 
an  unwillingness,  to  beUeve  good  reports  from 
the  West  Indies.  Not  a  few  have  desred  to 
hear  evil,  and  have  propagated  so  indus- 
triously every  fiction  or  exaggeration  un- 
favourable to  freedom,  that  the  honest  and 
benevolent  have  been  misled.  Hie  g<aieral 
state  of  mind  among  us  in  regard  to 
West  Indian  emancipation  has  been  ds»> 
heartening.  So  deadly  a  poison  has  Southcn 
slavery  iniused  into  the  opinions  and  fedlngs 
of  the  North,  esi>ecially  in  the  larger  cttieSb 
that  few  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of 
emancipation  have  met  our  ears.  Sn^ 
rumours  of  the  failure  of  the  experiment  in 
this  or  that  island  have  been  trumpeted 
through  the  country  by  the  newspu>ers,  and 
the  easy  faith  of  the  multitude  has  been 
practised  on  till  their  sympathies  with  tha 
oppressed  have  become  blunted.  I  have  mf' 
selif  seen  the  countenance  of  a  man  not  i 
ing  in  general  humanity  brighten  at  % 
of  the  bad  woridng  of  emancipation.  In  a 
a  state  of  feeling  and  opinion,  a  book  Ghe 
Mr.  Gumey's  is  invaluable.  The  truth  ii 
told  simply,  kindly;  and,  though  it  me!f 
receive  little  aid  from  our  newspapers,  raafll 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  honett 
readers.  I  offer  a  few  extracts,  not  to  tdob 
the  place  of  the  book,  but  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  to  it  more  general  attention.  So 
various  and  interesting  are  the  details,  andw 
suited  to  the  various  prejudices  and  misaf^ 
prehensions  common  in  our  country,  tlHt 
my  only  difficulty  is  to  make  a  selection-^ 
to  know  where  to  stop.  He  first  visited 
Tortola  :— 

"  We  could  not  but  feel  an  intense  intetoet 
in  making  our  first  visit  to  a  British  istaad 
peopled  with  emancipated  negroes.  Oot  oTm 
population  of  nearly  five  thousand,  tfacf«  ase 
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soucdy  more  than  two  hundred  white  per- 
sons; but  we  beaid  of  no  inconveniences 
tiising  from  this  disparitv.  We  had  letters 
to  Dr.  £>]rott.  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  and 
to  some  of  the  principal  planters,  who  greeted 
ns  with  a  warm  welcome,  and  soon  reliered 
ns  from  our  very  natural  anxiety  by  assuring 
us  that  ficedom  was  working  well  in  Tortola. 
One  of  our  first  visits  was  to  a  school  for 
black  children,  under  the  care  of  Alexander 
Bott,  the  pious  minister  of  the  parish  church. 
It  was  in  good  order,— the  children  answered 
our  questions  welL  We  then  proceeded  to 
the  gaol ;  in  which,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  we  found  only  one  prisoner,  with  the 
gaoler  and  the  judge  t  Our  kind  friend, 
Francis  Spencer  Wigley,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  British  Virgin  Islands,  happened  to  be 
there,  and  cheered  us  with  the  information 
that  crime  had  vastly  decreased  since  the 
period  of  full  emancipation." — ^p.  25. 

His  next  visit  was  to  St,  Christopher^s : — 
"  I  mounted  one  of  the  governor's  horses, 
and  enjoyed  a  solitary  ride  in  the  oountrv. 
Although  it  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
usuallv  applied  by  the  emancipated  labourers 
to  their  private  purposes,  I  observed  many  of 
thero  diligently  at  work  on  the  cane  grounds, 
cutting  the  canes  for  the  mill.  Their  aspect 
was  that  of  physical  vigour  and  cheerful  con- 
tentment, and  all  my  questions  as  I  passed 
along  were  answered  satisfitctorily.  On  my 
way  I  ventured  to  Cfdl  at  one  of  the  estates, 
and  found  it  was  the  home  of  Robert  Claxton, 
the  solicitor-general  of  the  colony,  a  gentleman 
of  great  intelligence  and  respectability.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  impart  a  variety  of  useful 
and,  in  general,  cheering  information.  One 
fact  mentioned  bv  him  spoke  volumes. 
Speaking  of  a  small  property  on  the  island 
belon|[ing  to  himself,  he  said,  '  Six  years  ago 
(that  IS,  shortly  before  the  Act  of  EUnancipa- 
tkm),  it  was  worth  onlv  £a,ooo,  with  the 
slaves  upon  it.  Now,  without  a  single  slave, 
it  is  worth  three  times  the  money.  I  would 
not  sell  it  for  £6,000,'  This  remarkable  rise 
In  the  value  of  property  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  particukir  estates.  I  was  assured 
that,  as  compared  with  those  times  of  depres- 
sion and  alarm  which  preceded  the  Act  of 
Emancipation,  it  is  at  once  general  and  very 
considerable.  I  asked  the  President  Crook, 
and  some  other  persons,  whether  there  was  a 
single  individual  on  the  island  who  wished  for 
the  restoration  of  slavery.  Answer,  'Cer- 
tainly not  one.' " — ^p.  34. 

••  'They  will  do  an  infinity  of  work,*  said 
one  of  my  informants,  */or  wages,' 

"  This  state  of  things  is  accompanied  bv  a 
vast  increase  in  their  own  comforts.  Our 
friend  Cadman,  the  Methodist  minister,  w.ns 
on  this  station  during  slavery,  in  the  year  1826. 


He  has  now  returned  to  it  under  freedom. 
'  The  change  for  the  better,'  he  observed,  *  in 
the  dress,  demeanour,  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  is  prodigious,'  The  imports  are  vastly 
increased.     The  duties  on  them  were  jf  1,000 


more  in  1838  than  in  1837;  and  in  1830, 
double  those  of  1838,  within  /iSo.  This 
surprising  increase  is  o^^ing  to  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  free  labourers  for  imported 
goods,  especially  for  articles  of  dress.  The 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  gentry  living  in 
the  town  in  procuring  fowls,  eggs,  &c,  from 
the  negroes  is  considerably  increased.  The 
reason  is  well  known, — the  labourers  make 
use  of  them  for  home  consumption.  Marriage 
is  now  become  frequent  amongst  them,  and  a 
profusion  of  eggs  is  expended  on  their  wedding- 
cakes  !  Doubtless  they  will  soon  learn  to 
exchange  these  freaks  of  luxury  for  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  wealth." — p.  36. 

He  next  visited  Antigua : — 

**  Our  company  was  now  jomed  by  Nathaniel 
Gilbert,  an  evangelical  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  large  proprietor 
and  planter  on  the  island.  Both  he  and  Sir 
William  [the  governor]  amply  confirmed  our 
previous  favourable  impressions  respecting  the 
state  of  the  colony.  On  my  inquiring  of  them 
respecting  the  value  of  landed  property,  their 
joint  answer  was  clear  and  decided.  '  At  the 
lowest  computation,  the  land,  without  a  single 
slave  upon  it,  is  fully  as  valuable  now  as  it 
was.  including  all  the  slaves,  before  emancipa- 
tion.' In  other  words,  the  value  of  the  slaves 
is  already  transferred  to  the  land.  Satisfactory 
as  is  this  computation,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  much  below  the  mark.  With 
respect  to  real  property  in  the  town  of 
St.  John's,  it  has  risen  in  value  with  still 
greater  rapidity.  A  large  number  of  new 
stdtes  have  been  opened ;  new  houses  are  built 
or  building;  the  streets  have  been  cleared  and 
improved ;  trade  is  greatly  on  the  increase; 
and  the  whole  place  wears  the  appearance  oi 
progressive  wealth  and  prosperity.  ' — p.  43. 

••  Extensive  inquiry  has  fed  us  to  the  con- 
viction that,  on  most  of  the  properties  of 
Antigua,  and,  in  general,  throughout  the 
West  Indies,  one-ttiird  only  of  the  slaves 
were  operative.  What  with  childhood,  age, 
infirmity,  sickness,  sham,  sickness,  and  other 
causes,  full  two-thirds  of  the  negro  population 
might  be  regarded  as  dead  weight. — The 
pecuniary  saving,  on  many  of  the  estates  in 
Antigua,  by  the  change  of  slave  for  free 
labour,  is,  at  least,  thirty  fa^  cent," — pp.  45, 
46. 

"We  had  appointed  a  meeting  at  a  country 
village  called  Parham.  It  was  a  morning  of 
violent  rain ;  but  about  two  hundred  negroes 
braved  the  weather,  and  united  with  us  in 
public  worship.    It  is  said  that  they  are  less 
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willing  to  come  out  to  their  places  of  worship 
in  the  rain  than  was  the  case  formerly.  The 
reason  is  curious.  They  now  have  shoa  and 
stockings,  which  they  are  unwilUng  to  expose 
to  the  mud."— p.  47. 

"  It  is  a  cheering  circttmstance,  of  no  small 
importance,  that  there  are  no  less,  as  we  were 
told,  than  seven  thousand  scholars  in  the 
various  charity  schools  of  Antigua.  In  all 
these  schools  the  Bible  is  read  and  taught 
Who  can  doubt  the  beneficial  moral  effect  of 
these  extensive  efforts?" — p.  48. 

"The  vicar  of  St.  John's,  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  slavery,  married  only  one 
hundred  and  ten  pairs  of  negroes.  In  the 
single  year  of  freedom,  1839,  the  mimber  of 
pairs  married  by  him  was  185. 

"With  respect  to  crime,  it  has  been  rapidly 
diminishing  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
numbers  committal  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion in  1837— chiefly  for  petty  offences, 
formerly  punished  on  the  estates — were  850; 
in  1838,  only  244  ;  in  18^9,  311.  The  number 
left  in  the  prison  at  the  close  of  1837  was  147; 
at  the  close  of  1839,  only  35. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  p^-sonal 
comforts  of  the  labourers  have  been  in  the 
meantime  vastly  increased.  The  duties  on 
imports  in  1833  (the  last  year  of  slavery)  were 
^^13,576;  in  1839  they  were  ^24*650.  This 
augmentation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  im- 
portation  of  dry  goods  and  other  articles,  for 
which  a  demand,  entirely  new,  has  arisen 
among  the  labouring  population.  The  quan- 
tity of  bread  and  meat  used  as  food  by  the 
labourers  is  surprisingly  increased.  Their 
wedding-cakes  and  dinners  are  extravagant, 
even  to  the  point,  at  times,  of  drinking  cham- 
pagne ! 

"  In  connection  with  eveiy  congregation  in 
the  island,  whether  of  the  Chim:h  of  England 
or  among  the  Dissenters,  has  been  formed  a 
friendly  society.  The  labourers  subscribe 
their  weekly  pittances  to  these  institutions, 
and  draw  out  comfortable  supplies,  in  case 
of  sickness,  old  age,  burials,  and  other 
exigencies.  Thus  is  the  negro  gradually 
trained  to  the  habits  of  prudence  and  fore- 
sight."—pp.  48,  49, 

"A  female  proprietor  who  had  become 
embarrassed  was  advised  to  sell  off  part  of 
her  property  in  small  lots.  The  experiment 
answered  her  warmest  expectations.  The 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  bought  up  all 
the  little  freeholds  with  extreme  eagerness, 
made  their  payments  faithfully,  and  lost  no 
time  in  settUng  on  the  spots  which  they  iKid 
purchased.  They  soon  framed  their  houses, 
and  brought  their  gardens  into  useful  cultiva- 
tion with  vams,  oananas,  plantains,  pine- 
apples, and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  in- 
cluding plots  of  sugar-cane.  In  this  way 
Augusta  and  Ljberta  sprang  up  as  if  by 


magic  I  visited  sevesal  of  the  cottages,  ia 
company  with  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and 
was  surprised  by  the  excellence  ol*  the  bmkl- 
ings,  as  well  as  by  the  neat  lixmttune  and 
cleanly  little  articles  of  daily  use  which  we 
found  within.  It  was  a  scene  of  coatentmoK 
and  happiness  ;  and  I  may  certainly  add,  of 
industry  ;  for  these  liule  fneeholders  occupied 
only  their  leisure  hours  in  wockini^  oa  their 
own  grounds.  They  were  also  earning  wags 
as  labourers  on  the  neighbouring  estates,  or 
working  at  Eng^h  Hartxxir  as  mecfaanies.'' 

—pp.  49.  SO- 

"  We  were  now  placed  in  possession  of  dear 
documentary  evidence  respecting  the  staple 
produce  of  the  island.  The  average  exports 
of  the  last  five  years  of  slavery  (1839  to  1833. 
inclusive)  were,  sugar,  12,189  hogsheads; 
molasses,  3.308  puncheons :  and  mm,  3.46S 

guncheons.  lliose  of  the  first  five  years  of 
eedom(i834  to  1838,  indusivi^  were,  sugar, 
13,545  hogsheads ;  molasses,  8,308  puncheons; 
and  rum,  z,  109  puncheons;  showing  an  excess 
of  1,356  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  of  5.000 
puncheons  of  m<^aases ;  and  a  diminutioo  of 
1,359  puncheons  of  nun.  This  comparison 
is  surely  a  triumphant  one ;  not  only  does  i( 
demonstrate  the  advantage  derirad  from  fiee 
laboiu*  during  a  course  of  five  years,  but 
affords  a  proof  that  many  of  the  planters  of 
Antigua  have  ceased  to  convert  their  molasses 
into  rum.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
these  five  years  of  freedom  included  two  of 
drought,  one  very  calamitous.  The  state- 
ment for  1839  forms  an  admirable  dxmax  to 
this  account.  It  is  as  follows  :  sugar,  23,383 
hogsheads  (10,000  beyond  the  last  average  of 
slavery) ;  13,433  puncheons  of  molasses  ^also 
20,000  beyond  that  average) ;  and  only  58B 
puncheons  of  rum  1  That,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  freedom,  after  the  fiair  trial  of  five  years,  the 
exports  of  sugar  from  Antigua  almost  doubled 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years  of  slavery, 
is  a  fact  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  aiB 
other  evidence.  By  what  hands  was  this  vast 
crop  raised  and  realized?  By  the  hands  of 
that  lazy  and  impracticable  race  (as  tliey  have 
often  been  described),  the  negroes.  And 
under  what  stimulus  has  the  work  beca 
effected?  Solely  imder  that  of  moderate 
wages,"— p.  S3- 

He  next  visited  Dominica,  of  whidi  he 

S'ves  equally  favourable  accounts;  but  1 
isten  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  his  notices 
of  Jamaica,  the  island  from  which  the  most 
unfavourable  reports  have  come,  and  in  wiucb 
the  unwise  and  unkind  measures  of  the  pro- 
prietors, particularly  in  regard  to  rents,  have 
done  much  to  counteract  the  good  infiqeaoes 
of  emancipation : — 

"  We  were  glad  to  observe  that  tiie  d^f 
[Sunday]  was  remadcably  well  observed  at 
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King!ston, — ^just  as  it  is  ia  many  of  the  cities 
of  your  highly  favoured  Union.  A  wonderful 
scene  we  witnessed  that  morning  in  Samuel 
Oughton's  Baptist  Chapel,  which  we  at- 
tended without  having  coramimicated  to  the 
people  any  previous  notice  of  our  coming. 
The  minister  was  so  obliging  as  to  make  way 
for  us  on  the  occasion,  and  to  invite  us  to  hold 
our  meeting  with  his  flock  after  the  manner 
of  Friends.  Such  a  flock  we  had  not  before 
seen,  consisting  of  nearly  three  thousand 
black  people,  chiefly  emancipated  slaves, 
attired,  after  their  favourite  custom,  in  neat 
white  raiment,  and  most  respectable  and 
orderly  in  their  demeanour  and  appearance. 
They  sat  in  silence  with  us,  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  and  appeared  both  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  doctrines  of  divine  truth 
preached  on  the  occasion.  The  congregation 
is  greatly  increased,  both  in  numbers  and 
respectabiUty,  since  the  date  of  full  freedom. 
They  pour  in  from  the  country,  pardy  on 
foot,  and  partly  on  mules  or  horses  of  their 
own.  They  now  entirely  support  the  mission, 
and  are  enlarging  their  chapel  at  the  expense 
of  j^i.ooo  sterhng.  Their  subscriptions  to 
this  and  other  collateral  objects  are  at  once 
voluntary  and  very  hberal.  *  I  have  brought 
my  mite  for  the  chapel,'  said  a  black  woman, 
once  a  slave,  to  S.  Oughton,  a  day  or  two 
before  our  meeting ;  '  1  am  sorry  it  is  no 
more  ;*  she  then  put  into  his  hand  two  pieces 
of  gold  amounting  to  five  dollars."— pp.  74, 

75- 

"  Here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  fact, 
that  the  great  majority  of  estates  in  Jamaica 
belong  to  absentee  proprietors,  who  reside  in 
England.  In  amaica,  they  are  placed  under 
the  care  of  some  attorney,  or  representative 
of  the  owner ;  one  attorney  often  undertaking 
the  care  of  numerous  estates.  Under  the 
attorney  is  the  overseer,  on  each  particular 
property,  on  whom  the  management  almost 
exclusively  devolves.  This  state  of  things  is 
extremely  unfavourable  to  the  welfare  of  Ja- 
maica. If  the  proprietors  cannot  give  their 
personal  attention  to  their  estates,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  better  plan  to  lease  them  to 
eligible  tenants  on  the  spot, — a  practice  which 
has  of  late  years  been  adopted  in  many  in- 
stances. It  is  only  surprising  that  estates, 
never  visited  by  the  proprietor,  and  seldom 
by  the  attorney,  but  left  to  the  care  of  in- 
experienced young  men,  often  of  immoral 
character,  should  prosper  at  all.  Nor  would 
they  prosper,  even  as  they  now  do,  but  for  two 
causes ;  first,  the  exuberant  bounty  of  nature, 
and  secondly,  the  orderly,  inoffensive  con- 
duct and  patient  industry  of  the  negro  race." 
-p.  85. 

"  Tne  rapid  diffusion  of  marriage  among 
the  negroes,  and  the  increase  of  it  even  among 
the  white  inhabitants  in  Jamaica,  is  one  of 


the  happiest  results  of  freedom.  We  were 
assured,  on  good  authority,  tliat  four  times 
as  many  marriages  took  place  last  year  in 
Jamaica  as  in  an  equal  population,  on  an 
average,  in  England, — a  fact  which  proves 
not  only  that  numerous  new  connections  are 
formed,  but  also  that  multitudes  who  were 
formerly  hving  as  msm  and  wife  without  the 
right  sanction  are  now  convinced  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  practice,  and  are  availing  them- 
selves with  eagerness  of  the  marriage  cove- 
nant. It  appears  that  upwards  of  sixteen 
hundred  negro  couples  were  married  in  the 
Baptist  churches  alone  during  the  year  1839." 
—p.  86. 

"  In  the  Parish  (or  County)  of  St.  Mary, 
rent  and  wages  have  been  arranged  quite 
independendy  of  each  other,  and  labour  has 
been  suffered  to  find  its  market  without  ob- 
struction. The  consequence  is,  that  there 
have  been  no  differences,  and  the  people  are 
working  well.  The  quantity  of  work  obtained 
from  a  freeman  there,  is  far  beyond  the  old 
task  of  the  slave.  In  the  laborious  occupa- 
tion of  holing,  the  emancipated  negroes  p>er- 
form  double  the  work  of  the  slave  in  a  day. 
In  road-making,  the  day's  task  under  slavery 
was  to  break  four  barrels  of  stone.  Now^  by 
task-work,  a  weak  hand  will  fill  eight  barrels, 
a  strong  one  from  ten  to  twelve." — p.  89. 

'•At  the  Baptist  station  at  Sligoville  we 
spent  several  hours.  It  is  located  on  a  lofty 
hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  fifty  acres  of  fertile 
mountain  land.  This  property  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  fifty  freehold  lots,  fifty 
of  which  had  been  already  sold  to  the  eman- 
cipated labourers,  and  baud  proved  a  timely 
refuge  for  many  labourers  who  had  been 
driven  by  hard  usage  from  their  former 
homes.  Some  of  them  had  built  good  cot- 
tages ;  others,  temporary  huts  ;  and  others, 
again,  were  preparing  the  ground  for  build- 
ing. Their  gardens  were  cleared,  or  in  pro- 
cess of  clearing,  and  in  many  cases  already 
brought  into  fine  cultivation.  Not  a  hoe, 
I  believe,  had  ever  been  driven  into  that  land 
before.  Now^  a  village  had  risen  up,  with 
every  promise  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  and 
the  land  was  likely  to  produce  a  vast  abun- 
dance of  nutritious  food.  The  people  settled 
there  were  all  married  pairs,  mostly  with 
famines,  and  the  men  employed  the  bulk  of 
their  time  in  working  for  wages  on  the  neigh- 
bouring estates.  Tne  chapel  and  the  school 
were  immediately  at  hand,  and  the  religious 
character  of  the  people  stood  high.  Never 
did  1  witness  a  scene  of  greater  industry,  or 
one  more  marked  by  contentment  for  the 
present  and  hope  for  the  future.  How  in- 
structive to  remember  that  two  years  ago 
this  peaceful  village  had  no  existence  1 " — 
p.  90. 

"  Oa  our  return  home  we  visited  two 
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neighbouring  estates,  of  about  equal  size 
(I  bebeve)  and  equal  fertility;  both  among 
the  finest  properties,  for  natural  and  local  ad- 
vantages, which  I  anywhere  saw  in  Jamaica. 
One  was  in  difficulty ;  the  other  all  pros- 
perity. The  first  was  the  estate  already 
alluded  to,  which  had  been  deprived  of  so 
many  hands  by  vain  attempts  to  compel  the 
labour  of  freemen.  There,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. I  saw,  as  we  passed  by,  the  clear 
marks  of  that  violence  bjr  which  the  people 
had  been  expelled.  The  second,  called 
'  E>awkin's  Caymanas.'  was  tmder  the  en- 
lightened attorneyship  of  Judge  Bernard, 
who,  with  his  lady,  and  the  respectable 
overseer,  met  us  on  the  spot.  On  this  pro- 
perty the  labourers  were  independent  tenants. 
Their  rent  was  settled  according  to  the 
money  value  of  the  tenements  which  they 
occupied,  and  they  were  allowed  to  take 
their  labour  to  the  best  market  they  could 
find.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  took  it  to 
the  home  market ;  and  excellently  were  they 
working  on  the  property  of  their  old  master. 
The  attorney,  the  overseer,  and  the  labourers, 
all  seemed  equally  satisfied,  equally  at  their 
ease.  Here,  then,  was  one  property  which 
would  occasion  a  hcut  report  of  Jamaica  ; 
another  which  would  as  surely  give  rise  to 
a  go^  report.  As  it  regards  the  properties 
themselves,  lx)th  reports  are  true;  and  they 
are  the  respective  results  of  two  opposite 
modes  of  management. 

"At  Dawkin's  Caymanas  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  an  interesting  spectacle; 
for  the  labourers  on  the  property,  with  their 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  were  on  that  day 
met  at  a  picnic  dinner.  The  table,  of  vast 
length,  was  spread  under  a  wattled  building 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  con- 
venient hour  of  six  in  the  evening  (after  the 
day's  work  was  finished)  was  loaded  with  all 
sorts  of  good  fare— soup,  fish,  fowls,  pigs, 
and  joints  of  meat,  in  abundance.  About 
one  nundred  and  fifty  men  and  women  of 
the  African  race,  attired  with  the  greatest 
neatness,  were  assembled,  in  much  harmony 
and  order,  to  partake  of  the  feast;  but  no 
drink  was  provided  stronger  than  water.  It 
was  a  sober,  substantial  repast— the  festival 
of  peace  and  freedom.  This  dinner  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  New-Year's  Day;  but  it 
so  happened  that  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in 
another  part  of  the  island  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire;  smd,  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
minister,  these  honest  people  agreed  to  waive 
their  dinner,  and  to  subscribe  their  money, 
instead,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  meeting- 
house. For  this  purpose  they  raised  a  noble 
sum  (I  believe  considerablv  upwards  of  /"xoo 
sterling);  and  now.  in  the  third  month  of 
the  year,  finding  that  matters  were  working 
weU  with  them,  they  thought  it  Well  to  in- 


dulge themselves  with  their  social  dinner. 
By  an  unanimous  vote,  thev  commissioned 
me  to  present  a  message  of  tneir  affectiooAte 
regards  to  Thomas  Clarkson  and  llKKnas 
Fowell  Buxton,  the  two  men  to  whom,  of  a& 
others,  perhaps,  they  wer#  the  most  indebted 
for  their  present  enjo3mient.*' — pp.  91.  9a. 

"After  breakfast  we  tfawre  to  Kelly's,  one 
of  Lord  Sligo's  properties.  We  saw  \\a 
people  on  this  property  busily  engaged  §a 
the  laborious  occupation  of  holing,  a  woric 
for  which  ploughing  is  now  pretty  generally 
substituted  in  Jamaica.  '  How  are  jrou  afl 
getting  along?'  said  my  comp«nion,  to  a 
tall,  bright-looking  black  man.  busily  engaj^ 
with  his  hoe.  *  Right  well,  massa.  nght 
well,' he  replied.  '  I  am  from  Americn,*  said 
my  friend,  'where  there  are  many  slaves; 
what  shall  I  say  to  them  from  jrou?  shall 
I  tell  them  that  freedom  is  working  well 
here?'  'Yes,  massa,'  said  lie,  'much  veil 
under  freedom, — thank  God  for  it !'  •  Much 
well '  they  were  indeed  doing,  for  tbey  were 
earning  a  dollar  for  every  hundred  cane 
holes  ;  a  grreat  effort,  certainly,  but  one 
which  many  of  them  accomplished  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  'How  is  this?' 
asked  the  same  friend,  as  he  felt  the  lumps 
or  welts  on  the  shoulder  of  another  man. 
•  Oh,  massa,'  cried  the  negro.  *  I  was  flogged 
when  a  slave. — no  more  whip  now,-^ 
free  !'" — p.  96. 

•  The  prosperity  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica 
must  not  be  measured  by  the  mere  amount  of 
the  produce  of  sugar  or  coffee  as  compared 
with  the  tune  of  slavery.  Even  where  pro- 
duce is  diminished,  profit  will  be  tncreased,^— 
if  freedom  be  fairiy  tried, — ^by  the  saving  of 
expense.  '  I  had  rather  make  sixty  tierces  of 
coffee,'  said  A.  B.,  '  under  freedom,  than  ooe 
hundred  and  twenty  under  slavery ;  sudi  is 
the  saving  of  expense  that  I  make  a  better 
profit  by  it ;  nevertheless,  I  mean  to  maJti 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  as  before" — p.  118. 

•"Do  you  see  that  excellent  new  stone 
wall  round  the  field  below  us?*  said  tltt 
young  physician  to  me,  as  we  stood  ftt  A.  BL's 
front  door,  surveying  the  ddightful  soenecy. 
'  That  wall  could  scarcely  ha\'e  been  bu3t  it 
all  under  slavery  or  the  apprenticeship ;  ibt 
necessary  labour  could  not  then  have  bea 
hired  at  less  than  £$  currency,  or  about) n. 
per  chain.  Under  freedom,  it  cost  o^ 
from  $  3*50  to  $  4  per  chain, — ^not  one-tthd 
of  the  amount.  Still  more  remarkable  is  Ae 
fact  that  the  whole  of  it  was  built  under  Iht 
stimulus  of  job-work,  by  an  invalid  ndgni 
who.  during  slaverv.  had  been  given  Vp'lo 
total  inaction.'  This  was  the  substance  of 
our  conversation.  The  information  wasaficc^ 
wards  fully  confirmed  by  the  proprietor.  Bb^ 
was  the  fresh  blood  infused  into  the  ntflto  <f 
this  decrepid  person  by  the  genial  biM  of 
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freedom,  that  he  had  been  redeemed  from 
absolute  uselessness,  had  executed  a  noble 
work,  had  greatly  improved  his  master's 
property,  and,  finally,  had  realized  for  him- 
self a  handsome  sum  of  money.  This  single 
fact  is  admirably  and  undeniably  illustrative 
of  the  p>rinciples  of  the  case ;  and  for  that 
purpose  is  as  good  as  a  thousand."— p.  1x9. 

"I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
oflfering  to  thy  attention  the  accotut  of  ex- 
ports from  Jamaica  (as  exhibited  in  the  return 
printed  for  the  House  of  Assembly)  for  the 
last  year  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  the  first 
of  full  fireedom : — 

Hhdi. 

Sngar,  for  the  year  ending  9th  month 

(Sept.)  30,  1838  ....  53,825 
Do.        do.        do.        do,  1839  45,359 

Apparent  diminution  8,466 
"  This  difference  is  much  less  considerable 
than  many  persons  have  been  led  to  imagine  ; 
the  real  diminution,  however,  is  still  less; 
because  there  has  lately  taken  place  in 
Jamaica  an  increase  in  the  size  of  tne  hogs- 
head. Instead  of  the  old  measure,  which 
contained  17  cwt.,  new  ones  have  been 
introduced,  containing  from  ao  to  22  cwt., 
—  a  change  which,  for  several  reasons,  is 
an  economical  one  for  the  planter.  Allow- 
ing only  five  per  cent,  for  this  change,  the 
deficiency  is  reduced  from  8,466  hogsheads 
to  5,775  :  and  this  amount  is  further  lessened 
by  the  fact  that,  in  coasequence  of  freedom, 
there  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  consumption  of 
sugar  among  the  people  of  Jamaica  itself,  and 
therefore  to  the  home  sale. 

"The  account  of  cofifee  is  not  so  favour- 
able:— 

Cwt. 

Coffee,  for  the  year  ending  9th  month 

(Sept.)  30,  1838,  .  .  .  1x7.313 
Do.        do.        do.        do.         X839    78,759 

Diminution  (about  one-third)  38,554 
"The  coffee  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and 
the  deficiency,  on  the  comparison  of  these 
two  years,  is  not  greater,  t  believe,  than  has 
often  occurred  before.  We  are  also  to  re- 
member that,  both  in  sugar  and  coffee,  the 
profit  to  the  planter  may  ^  increased  by  the 
saving  of  expense,  even  when  the  produce  is 
diminished.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
some  decrease  has  taken  place  on  both  the 
articles,  in  connection  with  the  change  of 
system.  With  regard  to  the  year  1840,  it  is 
expected  that  conee  wiU,  at  least,  maintain 
the  last  amount ;  but  a  further  decrease  on 
sugar  is  generally  anticipated. 

* '  Now,  so  far  as  this  decrease  of  produce 
is  connected  with  the  change  of  system  it  is 
obviously  to  be  traced  to  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  labour.    But  here 


comes  the  critical  question — the  real  turning 
point.  To  what  is  this  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  owing?  I  answer  deliberately, 
but  without  reserve,  *  Mainly  to  causes  which 
class  under  slavery,  and  not  under  freedom.' 
It  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  those 
impolitic  attempts  to  force  the  labour  of  free- 
men, which  have  disgusted  the  peasantry,  and 
have  led  to  the  desertion  of  many  of  the 
estates. 

"  It  is  a  cheering  circumstance,  that  the 
amount  of  planting  and  other  preparatory 
labour  bestowed  on  the  estates  during  the 
autumn  of  1839  has  been  much  greater  by  all 
accounts  than  in  the  autumn  of  X838.  This 
is  itself  the  effect  of  an  improved  understand- 
ing between  the  planters  and  the  peasants; 
and  the  result  of  it  (if  other  circumstances  be 
equal)  cannot  fail  to  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  produce  in  1841.  I  am  told,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
may  possibly  prevent  this  result,  as  it  regards 
sugar.  It  IS,  that  the  cultivation  of  it  under 
the  old  system  was  forced  on  certain  proper- 
ties, which,  from  their  situation  and  other 
circumstances,  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  plantations  afforded  an  income 
to  the  local  agents,  but  to  the  proprietors  were 
either  unprofitable  or  losing  concerns.  On 
such  properties,  under  those  new  circum- 
stances which  bring  all  things  to  their  true 
level,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  must  cease. 

"In  the  meantime  the  imports  of  the 
island  are  rapidly  increasing,  trade  improving, 
the  towns  thriving,  new  villages  rising  m 
every  direction,  property  much  enhanc^  in 
value,  well-managed  estates  productive  and 
profitable,  expenses  of  management  dimi- 
nished, short  methods  of  labour  adopted, 
provisions  cultivated  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever,  and  the  people,  wherever  they  are  pro- 
perly treated,  industrious,  contented,  and 
gradually  accumulating  wealth." — pp.  132- 

134- 

"  My  narrative  respecting  the  British  West 
India  Islands  being  now  brought  to  a  close, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  concentrating  and 
recapitulating  the  principal  points  of  the  sub- 
ject m  a  few  distinct  propositions. 

"  ist.  The  emancipated  negroes  are  work- 
ing well  on  the  estates  of  their  old  masters. — 
Nor  does  Jamaica,  when  duly  inspected  and 
fairly  estimated,  furnish  any  exception  to  the 
general  result.  We  find  that,  in  that  island, 
wherever  the  negroes  are  fairly^  kindly ^  and 
wisely  treated,  mere  they  are  working  well 
on  the  properties  of  their  old  masters;  and 
that  the  existing  instances  of  a  contrary 
description  must  be  ascribed  to  causes  which 
class  under  slavery,  and  not  under  freedom. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the 
negroes  who  are  not  working  on  the  estates 
kA  their  old  masters  are,  on  that  account. 
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idle.    Even  these  are  in  general  bosily  em-  me,  *  the  universal  practice  of  the  cdoared 

ployed  in  cultivating  their  own  grounds,  in  people,  has  wholly  disappeared  from  amongst 

various  descriptions  of  handicraft,  in  lime-  them.    No  young  woman  of  colour  thinks  of 

burning  or  fishing, — in  benefiting  tl^emselves  forming  such  connections  now.*     What  is 

and  the  commumty,  through  some  new  but  more,  the  improved  morality  of  the  blades  )s 

equally  desirable  meditun.     Besides  all  this,  reflecting  itself   on  the  white  inhabitants : 

stone  walls  are  built,   new  houses  erected,  even  the  overseers  are   ceasing,    one  after 

pastures    cleaned,    ditches    dug,    meadows  another,  from  a  sinful  mode  of  life,  and  are 

drained,    roads    made    and    macadamized,  forming  reputable  connections  in  marriage. 

stores  fitted  up,  villages  fonned,  and  other  But  while  tnese  three  p<»nts  are  confessedly 

beneficial  operations  effected ;  the  whole  of  of  high  importance,  there  is  a  fourth  which 

which,  before  emancipation,  it  would  have  at  once  embraces  and  outweighs  them  all,— T 

been  a  folly  even  to  attempt.   The  old  notion,  mean  the  diffusion  of  vital  Christianity.    I 

that    the    negro    is    by  constitution  a  lazy  know  that  great  apprehensions  were  oiter- 

creature,  who  will  do  no  work  at  all  except  tained— especially  in  this  country — lest,  oa 

by  compulsion,  is  now  for  ever  exploded."—  the  cessation  of  slavery,  the  negroes  should 

pp.  137,  138.  break  away  at  once  from  their  masters  and 

"  2n(i.    An   increased   quantity   of  work  their  ministers.     But  freedom  has  come,  and 

thrown  upon  the  market  is,  of  course,  fbl-  while  their  masters  have  not  been  fcnsaken, 

lowed    by  the    cheapening    of    labom"."—  their  religious  teachers  have  become  dearer 

p.  138.  to  them  than  ever.    Under  the  banner  of 

"3rd.  Real  -property   has  risen    and   is  liberty,  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  have 

rising  in  value. — I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  been  enlarged  and  multiplied,  the  attendance 

understood,  that  the  comparison  is  not  here  has  become  regular  and  devout,  the  congre- 

made  with  those  olden  times  of  slavery  when  gations  have  in  many  cases  been  more  than 

the  soils  of  the  islands  were  in  their  most  doubled  ;  above  all,  the  conversion  of  souls 

prolific  state,  and  the  slaves  themselves  of  a  (as  we  have  reason  to  belie\'e)  has  been  going 

corresponding  value ;  but  with  those  days  of  on  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  th«e 

depression  and  alarm  which  preceded  the  Act  colonies.     In  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  I 

of  Emancipation.     All  that  I  mean  to  assert  have  before  hinted,  the  wldemess,  in  many 

is,  that  landed  property  in  the  British  colo-  places,  has  indeed  begun  to  •  blossom  as  the 

nies  has  touched  the  bottom,  has  found  that  rose.'     '  Instead  of  the  thorn'  h4xs  'come up 

bottom  solid,  has  already  risen  considerably,  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier'   has 

and  is  now  on  a  steady  ascending  march  '  come  up  the  myrtle-tree,  and  it  shall  be  to 

towards  the  recovery  of  its  highest  value,  the  Lord  for  a  name;  for  an  everlasting  sign, 

One  circumstance  which  greatly  contributed  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.'  " — pp.  141,  142. 
to  produce  its  depreciation  was,  the  cry  of       I  have  now  given  a  few  extracts  from  Mr. 

interested    persons  who  wished    to    run    it  Gumey's  book.      They  need  no  comment, 

down ;    and  the  demand  for  it  which  has  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  said  to  convince  or 

arisen    among   these  very  persons   is    now  move  the  reader,  if  these  simple  records  of 

restoring  it  to  its  rightful  value.     Remember  emancipation  do  not  find  their  way  to  his 

the  old  gentleman  in  Antigua,  who  is  always  heart.     In  the  whole  history  of  efforts  fof 

complaining  of  the  effects  of  freedom,  and  human  happiness,  it  is  doubtful  if  another 

always  buying  land," — pp.  139,  140.  example  can  be  found  of  so  great  a  revoluticdi 

••4th.  The  personal  comforts  of  the  labour-  accomplished  with  so  few  sacrifices  and  such 

ing  population  under  freedom  are  multiplied  immediate  reward.    Compare  with  this  the 

tenfold." — p.  140.  American  Revolution,  which  had  for  its  end 

*'  5th.  Lastly,  the  moral  and  religious  im-  to  shake  off  a  yoke  too  light  to  be  nanrad  by 

provement  of  this  people,  under  freedom,  is  the  side  of  domestic  slavery.     Through  whit 

more  than  equal  to  the  increase  of  their  com-  fields  of  blood  and  years  of  suffering  did  we 

forts.    Under  this  head  there  are  three  points  seek  ciWl  freedom—a  boon  insignificant  m 

deserving,  respectively,  of  a  distinct  place  in  comparison  with  freedom  from  an  owaer^f 

our  memories.    First,  the  rapid  increase  and  grasp  I    It  is  the  ordinary  law  of  Provideaaoev 

rast  extent  of  elementary  and  Christian  edu-  that  great  blessings  shall  be  gained  by  great 

cation, — schools  for  infants,  young  persons,  sacrifices,  and  that  the  most  beneficial  social 

and  adults,   multiplying  in  every  direction,  changes   shall    bring    immediate   sufifertK 

Secondly,  the  gradtial,  but  decided,  diminu-  That  near  a  million  of  human  beings  ^low 

tion  of  crime,  amounthig,  in  many  country  pass  in  a  day  from  the  deepest  degradatSoo  to 

districts,  almost  to  its  extinction.     Thirdly,  the  rights  of  freemen  with  so  httie  agitatkia 

the  happy  change  of  the  general  and  almost  of  the  social  system,  h  a  fact  so  strmSkg^  fh«t 

universal  practice   of  concubinage  for    the  we  naturally  suspect,  at  first,  some  tingfe«  of 

equally  general  adoption  of  marria§:e.    'Con-  the  picture  from   the  authors  3ym|MrtB>; 

cubinage,'  says  Dr.  Stewart,  in  his  letter  to  and  we  are  brought  to  full  convictiaii  «rt^  Igr 
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the  simplicity  and  minuteness  of  his  details. 
For  one,  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  emancipa- 
tion as  an  unspeakable  good,  had  the  im- 
mediate results  worn  a  much  darker  hue.  I 
wanted  only  to  know  that  social  order  was 
preserved,  that  the  laws  wer6  respected,  after 
emancipation.  I  felt  that,  were  anarchy 
escaped,  no  evil  worse  than  slavery  could 
take  its  place.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  doc- 
trine of  our  fathers,  that  human  freedom  is 
worth  vast  sacriJices,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
bought  at  too  great  a  price. 

I  proceed  now  to  oflfer  a  few  remarks  on 
several  topics  suggested  by  Mr.  Gumey's 
book ;  and  I  shall  close  by  considering  the 
duties  which  belon|^  to  individuals  and  to  the 
Free  States  in  relation  to  slavery. 

The  first  topic  suggested  by  our  author, 
and  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  note,  is  his 
anxiety  to  show  that  emancipation  has  been 
accompanied  with  little  pecuniary  loss — that 
as  a  moneyed  speculation  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned. He  evidently  supposes  that  he  is 
writing  for  a  people  who  will  judge  of  this 
grand  event  in  history  by  the  standard  of 
commercial  profit  or  loss.  In  this  view,  his 
simple  book  tells  more  than  a  thousand  satires 
against  the  spirit  of  our  times.  In  speaking 
of  West  Indian  emancipation,  it  has  been 
common  for  men  to  say,  We  must  wait  for 
the  facts  !  And  what  facts  have  they  waited 
for?  They  have  waited  to  know  that  the 
master,  after  fattening  many  years  on  op- 
pression, had  lost  nothing  by  the  triumph  of 
justice  and  humanity;  that  the  slave,  on  being 
freed,  was  to  yield  as  large  an  income  as 
before  to  his  employer.  This  delicate  sensi- 
bility to  the  rights  of  the  wrong-doer,  this 
concern  for  property,  this  unconcern  for 
human  nature,  is  a  sign  of  the  little  progress 
made  even  here  by  free  principles,  and  of 
men's  ignorance  of  the  great  end  of  social 
union. 

Every  good  man  must  protest  against  this 
mode  of  settling  the  question  of  Emancipa- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
not  a  few,  that  if,  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  the  crops  have  fallen  off,  or  the  num- 
ber of  coffee  bags  or  sugar  hogsheads  is 
lessened,  then  emancipation  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure,  and  the  great  act  of  freeing 
a  people  from  the  most  odious  bondage  is  to 
be  set  down  as  folly.  At  the  North  and  the 
South  this  base  doctri66  has  seized  on  the 
public  mind.  It  runs  through  our  presses, 
not  excepting  the  more  respectable.  The 
bright  promises  of  emancipation  are  too  un- 
important for  our  newspapers ;  but  the  fear- 
ful intelligence  that  this  or  that  island  hai> 
shipped  fewer  hogsheads  of  sugar  than  in  the 
days  of  slavery,  is  thought  worthy  to  be  pub- 
lished far  and  wide ;  and  emancipation  is  a 
cunse,  because  the  civilized  world  must  pay  a 


few  cents  more  to  bring  tea  or  coffee  to  the 
due  degree  of  sweetness.  It  passes  for  an 
"  ultraism"  of  philanthropy  to  prize  a  mil- 
lion of  human  beings  above  as  many  poonds 
of  sugar. 

What  is  the  great  end  of  civilized  society? 
Not  coffee  and  sugar;  not  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal 
productions  ;  but  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  all  its  members.  The  sacrifice  of  rights, 
especially  of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred,  to 
increase  of  property,  is  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  crimes  of  the  social  state.  That 
every  man  should  have  his  due,  not  that 
a  few  proprietors  should  riot  on  the  toil, 
sweat,  and  blood  of  the  many, — ^this  is  the 
great  design  of  the  union  of  men  Into  com- 
munities. Emancipafion  was  not  meant  to 
increase  the  crops,  but  to  restore  to  human 
beings  their  birthright,  to  give  to  every  man 
the  free  use  of  his  powers  for  his  own  and 
others'  good. 

That  the  production  of  sugar  would  be 
diminished  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of 
emancipation,  was  a  thing  to  be  expected,  if 
not  desired.  It  is  in  the  sugar  culture  that 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  and 
are  most  overworked.  In  Cuba,  we  are  told 
by  men  who  have  given  particular  attention 
to  that  island,  the  mortality  on  the  sugar 
estates  is  ten  per  cent,  annually,  so  that  a 
whole  gang  is  used  up,  swept  off,  in  ten 
years.  Suppose  emancipation  introduced  into 
Cuba.  Would  not  the  pro<luction  of  sugar  be 
diminished  ?  Ought  not  every  man  to  desire 
the  diminution?  I  do  not  say  that  such 
atrocious  cruelty  was  common  in  the  British 
Islands.  But  it  was  in  this  department  chiefly 
that  the  slaves  were  exposed  to  excessive  toil. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  then,  that,  when  left 
free,  they  would  prefer  other  modes  of  in- 
dustry. Accordingly,  whilst  the  sugar  is 
diminished,  the  ordinary  articles  of  sut>sis- 
tence  have  increased.  Some  of  the  slaves 
have  become  small  farmers ;  and  many  more, 
who  hire  themselves  as  labourers,  cultivate 
small  patches  of  land  on  their  own  account. 
There  is  another  important  consideration. 
Before  freedom,  the  women  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  gangs  who  laboured  on 
the  sugar  crops.  These  are  now  very  much, 
if  not  wholly,  withdrawn.  Is  it  a  grief  to  a 
man,  who  has  the  spirit  of  a  man,  that  woman's 
burdens  are  made  lighter?  Other  causes  of 
the  dimmution  of  the  sugar  crop  may  be  foirad 
in  Mr.  Gumey's  txx)k  ;  but  these  are  enough 
to  show  us  that  this  effect  is  due  in  part  to  the 
good  working  of  emancipation,  to  a  relief  of 
the  male  and  female  slave,  in  which  we  ought 
to  re;joice. 

Before  emancipation,  I  expected  that  the 
immediate  result  of  the  measure  would  be 
more  or  less  idleness,  and  consequently  a 
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dioiinution  of  produce.  How  natural  was  it 
to  anticipate  that  men  who  had  worked  under 
the  lash,  and  had  looked  on  exemption  from 
toil  as  the  happiness  of  paradise,  should  sur- 
render themselves  more  or  less  to  sloth,  on 
becoming  their  own  masters  1  It  is  the  curse 
of  a  bad  system  to  unfit  men,  at  hrst,  for  a 
better.  That  the  paralyzing  effect  of  slavery 
should  continue  after  its  extinction,  that  the 
slave  should,  at  the  first,  produce  less  than 
before — this,  surely,  is  no  matter  of  wonder. 
The  wonder  is— and  it  is  a  great  one— that  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  nave,  in  their  new 
condition,  been  so  greatly  influenced  by  the 
motives  of  freemen;  that  the  spirit  of  industry 
has  so  far  survived  the  system  of  compulsion 
under  which  they  had  been  trained;  that 
ideas  of  a  better  mode  of  living  have  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  on  their  minds ;  that  so  many 
refined  tastes  and  wants  have  been  so  soon 
developed.  Here  is  the  wonder ;  and  all  this 
shows,  what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the 
negro  is  more  susceptible  of  civilization  from 
abroad  than  any  other  race  of  men.  That 
some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  slaves  have 
worked  too  little  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  nor  can 
we  blame  them  much  for  it.  All  of  us,  I 
suspect,  under  like  circumstances,  would  turn 
our^fifst  freedom  into  a  holiday.  Besides, 
when  we  think  that  they  have  been  sweating 
and  bleeding  to  nourish  in  all  manner  of 
luxury  a  few  indolent  proprietors,  they  do  not 
seem  very  inexcusable  for  a  short  emulation 
of  their  superiors.  The  negro  sleeping  all 
day  under  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree,  ought 
not  to  offend  our  moral  sense  much  more 
than  the  "owner"  stretched  on  his  ottoman 
or  sofa.  What  ought  to  astonish  us  is  the 
Umitation,  not  the  existence,  of  the  eviL 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  those  among  us  who 
groan  over  emancipation  because  the  staples 
of  the  Islands  are  diminished,  should  be 
made  to  wear  for  a  few  months  the  yoke  of 
slavery,  so  as  to  judge  experimentally  whether 
freedom  is  worth  or  not  a  few  hogsheads  of 
sugar.  If,  knowing  what  this  yoke  is,  they 
are  willing  that  others  should  bear  it,  they 
deserve  themselves,  above  all  others,  to  be 
crushed  by  it.  Savcry  is  the  cieatest  <rf 
wrongs,  the  most  intolerable  of  all  the  forms 
of  oppression.  We  of  this  country  thought 
that  to  be  robbed  of  poUtical  liberty  vras  an 
injury  not  to  be  endured,  and,  as  a  people, 
were  ready  to  shed  our  blood  like  water  to 
avert  it.  But  political  liberty  is  of  no  worth 
compared  with  personal;  and  slavery  robs 
men  of  the  latter.  Under  the  despotism  of 
modem  Europe  the  people,  though  deprived 
of  political  freedom,  enjoy  codes  of  laws 
constructed  with  great  care,  the  fruits  of  the 
wisdom  of  ages,  which  recognize  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property, 
and  under  which  those  rights  are  essentially 


secure.  A  subject  of  these  despotisms  moc§ 
still  be  a  maUr  may  better  his  condition,  may 
emich  his  intellect,  may  fill  the  earth  widi  hs 
tiEmfie.  He  enjoys  essentially  personal  free- 
dom, and  through  this  accomplishes  the 
great  ends  of  hi&  being.  To  be  stripped  of 
this  blessing,  to  be  owned  by  a  felknr>creft* 
ture,  to  hold  our  limbs  and  faculties  as  ano- 
ther's property,  to  be  subject  every  moment 
to  another's  will,  to  stand  in  awe  of  another's 
lash,  to  have  our  whole  energies  diained  to 
never-varying  tasks  for  another's  lozoij,  to 
hold  wife  and  children  at  another*s  pleasare 
— ^what  wrong  can  be  compared  with  this? 
This  is  such  an  insult  on  human  nature,  sodi 
an  impiety  towards  the  comnaon  Father,  that 
the  whole  earth  should  send  up  one  cry  of 
reprobation  against  it ;  and  vet  we  are  cold 
this  outn^  must  continue,  lest  the  market 
of  the  civilized  worid  should  be  dqnived  of 
some  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

It  is  hard  to  weigh  human  rights  agaimt 
each  other ;  they  are  all  sacred  and  inv:ala- 
able.  But  there  is  no  one  which  nature,  in- 
stinct, makes  so  dear  to  us  as  the  right  of 
action,  of  free  motion ;  the  right  of  exerting, 
and  by  exertion  enlarging,  our  faculties  of 
body  and  mind ;  the  right  of  forming  plans* 
of  directing  our  powers  according  to  oar 
convictions  of  interest  and  duty;  the  right 
of  putting  forth  our  energies  from  a  spring 
in  our  own  breasts.  Self-motion,  this  is  what 
our  nature  hungers  and  thirsts  for  as  its  tnae 
element  and  Ure.  In  truth,  everything  that 
lives— the  bird,  the  insect — craves  and  de- 
lights in  freedom  of  action ;  and  much  more 
must  this  be  the  instinct  cf  a  rational,  moiml 
creature  of  God,  who  can  attain  by  such  free- 
dom alone  to  the  proper  strength  and  tsayof' 
ment  of  his  nature.  The  rights  of  property  or 
reputation  are  poor  compared  with  this.  Of 
what  worth  would  be  the  products  of  the 
universe  to  a  man  forbidden  to  use  his  limbs, 
or  shut  up  in  a  prison?  To  be  deprived  of 
that  freedom  of  action  which  consists  w^ 
others'  freedom ;  to  be  forbidden  to  eacert  oar 
faculties  for  our  own  good  ;  to  be  cot  off 
from  enterprise;  to  have  a  narrow  circle 
drawn  round  us,  and  to  be  kept  within  it  by 
a  spy  and  a  lash ;  to  meet  an  iron  barrier  ia 
another's  selfish  will,  let  impulse  or  dcsha 
turn  where  it  may;  to  be  systematica^ 
denied  the  m^ms  of  cuttivadng  the  imawi 
which  distinguish  us  from  the  brute ; — tliials 
to  be  wounded  not  otilv  in  the  deanst 
earthly  interests,  but  in  the  very  life  of  te 
soul.  Our  humanity  pines  and  dies.  mtlMr 
than  lives,  in  this  unnatural  restraint.  Noa^ 
it  is  the  venr  essence  of  slavery  to  pigatim 
this  right  of  action,  of  self-motion,  not  In- 
directly or  uncertainly,  but  immed^ttelty  .i^A 
without  disguise;  and  is  this  right  liftba 
weighed  in  the  scales  against 
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Goflee;  fthd  are  eight  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  to  be  robbed  of  it  to  increase 
the  luxuries  of  the  world  ? 

What  matters  it  that  the  staples  of  the 
West  Indies  are  diminished  ?  Do  the  people 
there  starve?  Are  they  driven  by  want  to 
rot>bery?  Has  the  negro  passed  from  the 
bands  of  the  overseer  into  those  of  the 
hangman?  We  learn  from  Mr.  Gumey  that 
the  prophecies  of^in  to  the  West  Indies  are 
fulfilled  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  prisons.  These 
are  in  some  places  falling  to  decay,  and  every- 
where have  fewer  inmates.  And  what  makes 
this  result  more  striking  is,  that,  since  eman- 
cipation, many  offences  formerly  punished 
summarily  by  the  master  on  the  plantation, 
now  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  are,  of  course,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment. Do  the  freed  slaves  want  cloth- 
xn^'^  Do  rags  form  the  standard  of  emanci- 
pat  ion  ?  We  hear  not  only  of  decen  t  apparel , 
but  are  told  that  negro  vanity,  hardly  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  white  dandy,  suffers 
nothing  for  want  of  decoration  or  fashionable 
attire.  There  is  not  a  sign  that  the  people 
fare  the  worse  for  freedom.  Enough  is  pro- 
duced to  give  subsistence  to  an  improved  and 
cheerful  population  ;  and  what  more  can  we 
drsire  ?  In  our  sympathy  with  the  rich  pro- 
prietor, shall  we  complain  of  a  change 
which  has  secured  to  every  man  his  rights, 
and  to  thousands,  once  trodden  under  foot, 
the  comforts  of  life  and  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress?  Is  it  nothing 
tlwit  the  old,  unfurnished  hut  of  the  slave  is 
In  many  spots  giving  place  to  the  comfortable 
cottage  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  in  these  cottages 
marriage  b  an  indissoluble  tie?  that  the 
mother  presses  her  child  to  her  heart  as  indeed 
her  own?  Is  it  nothing  that  churches  are 
springing  up,  not  from  tl  donations  of  the 
opulent,  but  from  the  h.  ^  earnings  of  the 
religious  poor?  What  if  a  few  owners  of 
sugar  estates  export  less  than  formerly?  Are 
the  many  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  few  ? 
Suppose  the  luxuries  of  the  splendid  mansion 
to  be  retrenched.  Is  it  no  compensation  that 
the  comforts  of  the  labourer's  hut  are  in- 
creased? Emancipation  was  resisted  on  the 
£^und  that  the  slave,  if  restored  to  his  rights, 
would  fall  into  idleness  and  vagrancy,  and 
even  relapse  into  barbarism.  But  the  eman- 
cipated negro  discovers  no  indifference  to  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life.  He  has  wants 
various  enough  to  keep  him  in  action.  His 
standard  of  living  has  risen.  He  desires  a 
better  lodging,  dress,  and  food.  He  has 
1)egun,  too,  to  thirst  for  accumulation.  As 
Mr.  Gumey  says,  "  He  understands  his  in- 
terest as  well  as  a  Yankee."  He  is  more 
likely  to  fall  into  the  civilized  man's  cupidity 
than  into  the  sloth  and  filth  of  a  savage.  Is 
it  an  oflset  for  all   these  benefits,  that  the 


custom-house   reports  a  diminution  of  the 
staples  of  slavery? 

What  a  country  most  needs  is,  not  an  in- 
crease of  its  exports,  but  the  well-being  of  all 
classes  of  its  population,  and  especially  of  the 
most  numerous  class;  and  these  things  are 
not  one  and  the  same.  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
that,  while  the  exports  of  the  emancipated 
islands  have  decreased,  the  imports  are  greater 
than  before.  In  Jamaica,  during  slavery,  the 
industry  of  the  labourers  was  given  chiefly  to 
a  staple  which  was  sent  to  absentee  pro- 
prietors, who  expended  the  proceeds  very 
much  in  a  luxurious  life  in  England.  At 
present  not  a  little  of  this  industry  is  employed 
on  articles  of  subsistence  and  comfort  for  the 
working  class  and  their  families  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  an  amount  of  labour  is  sold 
by  this  class  to  the  planter,  and  so  fast  are 
they  acquiring  a  taste  for  better  modes  of 
living,  that  they  need  and  can  pay  for  great 
imports  from  the  mother  country.  Surely, 
when  we  see  the  fruits  of  industry  diffusing 
themselves  more  and  more  through  the  mass 
of  a  community,  finding  their  way  to  the  very 
hovel,  and  raising  the  multitude  of  men  to 
new  civilization  and  self-respect,  we  cannot 
grieve  much,  even  though  it  should  appear 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  exports  or 
even  of  products  is  decreased.  It  is  not  the 
quantity,  but  the  distribution,  the  use  of  pro- 
ducts, which  determines  the  prosperity  of  a 
state.  For  example,  were  the  grain  which  is 
now  grown  among  us  for  distillation  annually 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  were  every  ship  freighted 
with  distilled  liquors  to  sink  on  approaching 
our  shores,  so  that  the  crew  might  be  saved, 
how  immensely  would  the  happiness,  honour, 
and  real  strength  of  the  country  be  increased 
by  the  loss,  even  were  this  not  to  be  replaced, 
as  it  soon  would  be,  by  the  springing  up  of 
a  new,  virtuous  industry,  now  excluded  by 
intemperance  !  So,  were  the  labour  and 
capitjU   now  spent  on  the   importation   of 

f)emicious  luxuries  to  be  employed  in  the 
ntellectual,  moral,  anJ  religious  culture  of 
the  whole  people,  how  immense  would  be  the 
gain  in  every  respect,  though  for  a  short  time 
material  products  were  diminished  !  A  better 
age  will  look  back  with  wonder  and  scorn  on 
the  misdirected  industry  of  the  present  times. 
The  only  sure  sign  of  public  prosperity  is, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  stead//y  multi- 
plying the  comforts  of  life  and  the  means  of 
improvement ;  and  where  this  takes  place,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  exports  or 
products. 

I  am  not  very  anxious  to  repel  the  charge 
against  emancipation  of  diminishing  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Islands,  though  it  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  Allow  that  the  freed 
slaves  work  less.  Has  man  nothing  to  do 
but  work  ?     Are  not  too  many  here  over«» 

Y  Y 
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worked  ?  If  a  people  can  live  with  comfort  for  this  childish  condition  of  society.  Still, 
on  less  toil,  are  they  not  to  be  envied  rather  I  turn  with  pleasure  from  slavery  to  the 
than  condemned  ?  What  a  happiness  would  thought  of  a  million  of  fellow-beings,  hiUe 
it  be,  if  we  here,  by  a  new  wisdom,  a  new  instructed  indeed,  but  enjoying  case  and 
temperance,  and  a  new  spirit  of  brotherly  comfort  under  that  beautiful  sky  and  on  the 
love,  could  cease  to  be  the  care-worn  drudges  bosom  of  that  exhaustless  soiL  In  esse 
which  so  many  in  all  classes  are,  and  could  respect  Hayti  is  infinitely  advantaged  by  ber 
give  a  greater  portion  of  life  to  thought,  to  change  of  condition.  Under  slavery  ber 
refined  social  intercourse,  to  the  enjoyment  of  coloured  population — that  is,  the  raass  of  ber 
the  beauty  which  God  spreads  over  the  uni-  inhabitants — had  no  chancy  of  rising,  could 
verse,  to  works  of  genius  and  art,  to  com-  make  no  progress  in  intelligence  and  in  the 
munion  with  our  Creator  !  Labour  con-  arts  and  refinements  of  life.  They  wore 
nected  with  and  aiding  such  a  life  would  be  doomed  to  perpetual  degradation.  Under 
noble.  How  much  of  it  is  thrown  away  on  freedom  their  improvement  is  possible.  Tbcy 
poor,  superficial,  degrading  gratifications  1  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  meliorating 
We  hear  the  condition  of  Hayti  deplored  influences.  Their  intercourse  with  other 
because  the  people  are  so  idle  and  produce  so  nations,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
little  for  exportation.  Many  look  back  to  the  many  among  them  of  bettering  their  ooodi- 
period  when  a  few  planters  drove  thousands  tion ,  furnish  various  means  and  incttements 
of  slaves  to  the  cane-field  and  sugar-mill  in  to  progress.  If  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
order  to  enrich  themselves'  and  to  secure  fo  is  rendering  at  this  moment  immense  aid  to 
their  families  the  luxurious  ease  so  coveted  in  civiUzation  and  pure  morals  in  Ireland,  were 
tropical  climes,  and  they  sigh  over  the  change  to  enter  in  earnest  on  the  work  of  enlighten- 
which  has  taken  place.  I  look  on  the  change  ing  and  regenerating  Hayti,  or  if  /what  I 
with  very  different  feelings.  The  negroes  in  should  greatly  prefer)  any  other  cfaurcn  could 
that  luxuriant  island  have  increased  to  above  have  free  access  to  the  people,  this  island 
a  million.  By  slight  toil  they  obtain  the  com-  might  in  a  short  time  become  an  import:\nt 
forts  of  life.  Their  homes  are  sacred.  Their  accession  to  the  Christian  and  civilized  world, 
httle  property  in  a  good  degree  secure.  They  and  the  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the 
live  together  peaceably.  So  Uttle  inclined  first  years  of  her  freedom  would  vanish  befine 
are  they  to  violence,  that  the  large  amounts  the  brightness  of  her  later  history, 
of  specie  paid  by  the  government  to  France,  My  maxim  is,  "  Anything  but  slavery  1 
as  tne  price  of  independence,  have  been  Poverty  sooner  than  slavery  I  '*  Suppose 
transported  through  the  country  on  horse-  that  we  of  this  good  city  of  Boston  were 
back  with  comparatively  no  defence,  and  summoned  to  choose  between  living  on  l»^«d 
with  a  safety  which  no  one  would  be  mad  and  water  and  such  a  state  of  things  as 
enough  to  expect  under  such  circumstances  existed  in  the  West  Indies.  Suppose  that 
in  what  are  called  civilized  lands.  It  is  true,  the  present  wealth  of  our  metropolis  <xsk^ 
their  enjoyments  are  knimal  in  a  great  degree,  be  continued  only  on  the  condition  that 
They  live  much  like  neglected  children,  male-  five  thousand  out  of  our  eighty  thousand 
ing  little  or  no  progress,  making  hfe  one  long  inhabitants  should  live  as  princes,  and  the 
day  of  unprofitable  ease.  I  should  rejoice  to  rest  of  us  be  reduced  to  slavery  to  sostain 
raise  them  from  children  into  men.  But  the  luxury  of  our  masters.  Should  we  oot 
when  I  contrast  this  tranquil,  unoffending  all  cry  out.  Give  us  the  bread  and  wato-? 
life  with  the  horrors  of  a  slave  plantation,  it  Would  we  not  rather  see  our  fair  city  levelksd 
seems  to  me  a  paradise.  What  matters  it  to  the  earth,  and  choose  to  work  out  slowly 
that  they  send  next  to  no  coffee  or  sugar  to  for  ourselves  and  our  children  a  better  lot, 
Europe  ?  How  much  better  that  they  should  than  stoop  our  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  So  we  all 
stretch  themselves  in  the  heat  of  the  day  feel  when  the  case  is  brought  home  to  oar- 
under  their  gracefully  waving  groves,  than  selves.  What  should  we  say  to  the  ntan  who 
sweat  and  bleed  under  an  overseer  for  others'  should  strive  to  terrify  us,  by  prophecies  d 
selfish  ease  1  Hayti  has  one  curse,  and  that  diminished  products  and  exports,  into  Ae 
is,  not  freedom,  but  tyranny.  Her  president  substitution  of  bondage  for  the  character  of 
for  life  is  a  despot,  under  a  less  ominous  freemen? 

name.    Her  government,  indifferent  or  hostile       In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  insiabBd 

to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  is  sustained  that  emancipation  is  not  to  be  treated  aft& 

by  a  standing  array,  which  undoubtedly  is  an  question  of  profit  and  loss,  that  its   oaeells 

instrument  of  oppression.    But  in  so  simple  are  not  to  be  settled  by  its  influenoe  on  ibe 

a  form    of   society   despotism    is   not  that  master's  gains.    Mr.  Gurney,  however,  n 

organized  robbery  which  has  flourished  in  the  tains  that  the  master  has  nothing   to 

civilized  world.     Undoubtedly  in  this  rude  that  real  estate  has  risen,  that  free  Ift ^ 

state  of  things  the  laws  are  often  unwise,  costs  less  than  that  of  the  slave.    AH  tfallit 

partial,  and  iU  administered.    I  have  no  taste  good  news,  and  should  be  spreaid  "^ 
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the  land ;  for  men  are  especiaUy  inclined  to 
be  just  when  they  can  serve  themselves  by 
justice.  But  emancipation  rests  on  higher 
ground  than  the  master's  accumulation,  even 
on  the  rights  and  essential  interests  of  the 
slave.  And  let  these  be  held  sacred,  though 
the  luxury  of  the  master  be  retrenched. 

s.  I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  a 
topic  which  was  always  present  to  the  mind 
of  our  author, — the  alleged  decrease  of  in- 
dustry and  exports  since  emancipation.  The 
next  topic  to  which  I  shall  turn  is  his  notice 
of  slavery  in  Cuba.  He  only  touched  at  this 
island,  but  evidently  received  the  same  sad 
impression  which  we  receive  from  those  who 
have  bad  longer  time  for  observation.  He 
says: — 

"Of  one  feature  hi  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  of  Cuba  I  had  no  knowledge  until  I 
was  on  the  spot.  The  importation  consists 
almost  entirely  of  m«»,  and  we  were  informed 
that  on  many  of  the  estates  not  a  single  female 
is  to  be  found.  Natural  increase  is  disre- 
garded. The  Cubans  import  the  stronger 
animals  like  bullocks,  work  them  up,  and 
then  seek  a  fresh  supply.  This,  surely,  is  a 
system  of  most  unnatural  barbarity." — p.  160. 

This  barbarity  is  believed  to  be  unparal- 
leled. The  young  African,  torn  from  home 
and  his  native  shore,  is  brought  to  a  planta- 
tion where  he  is  never  to  know  a  home.  All 
the  relations  of  domestic  life  are  systemati- 
cally denied  him.  Woman's  countenance  he 
is  not  to  look  upon.  The  child's  voice  he  is 
no  more  to  hear.  His  owner  finds  it  more 
gainful  to  import  than  to  breed  slaves:  and, 
still  more,  has  made  the  sad  discovery  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  "work  up  "  the  servile  labourer 
in  his  youth,  and  to  replace  him  by  a  new 
victim,  than  to  let  him  grow  old  in  moderate 
toiL  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  most 
recent  travellers  in  Cuba,  who  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,*  that  in  the  sugar- 
making  season  the  slaves  are  generally  al- 
lowed but  four  out  of  the  twenty -four  hours 
for  sleep.  From  these,  too,  I  learned  that  a 
gang  of  slaves  is  used  up  in  ten  3rears.  Of 
the  young  men  imported  from  Africa,  one  out 
of  ten  dies  yearly.  To  supply  this  enormous 
waste  of  life,  above  twenty-five  thousand  slaves 
are  imported  annually  from  Afiica,t  in  ves- 

•  My  accoants  from  Cuba  have  been  received  from  Dr. 
Madden,  and  David  TarabuU.  Ksq. ;  the  former,  one  of 
the  British  conimis8ioner»  resident  at  Havana  to  enforce 
the  treaty  with  Spain  In  relation  to  the  slave  trade ;  the 
latter,  a  {^entlcRian  who  vtsited  Cuba  chiefly.  If  not  solely, 
to  inquire  into  slavery.  Mr.  TumbuU's  account  of  Cuba, 
In  his  "Travels  in  the  West."  deserves  to  be  read.  The 
reports  of  such  men,  confirmed  hi  a  very  Important  parti- 
cutar  bv  Mr.  Gumey,  have  an  authority  which  obliges  me 
to  spealc  as  I  have  done  of  the  slave  system  of  this  island. 
If,  Midee.l  (what  is  most  unlikely),  they  have  fallen  into 


tukkiag  it  aoch  greater  than  the  text. 


sels  so  crowded  that  somettmes  one  quarter, 
sometimes  one  half,  of  the  wretched  creatines 
perish  in  agony  before  reaching  land,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  Cuban  slavery,  traced  from 
the  moment  when  the  African  touches  the 
deck  to  the  happier  moment  when  be  finds 
his  grave  on  the  ocean  or  the  plantation,  in- 
cludes an  amount  of  crime  and  misery  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  any  portion  of  the  globe, 
civilized  or  savage.  And  there  are  more 
reasons  than  one  why  I  would  bring  this 
horrid  picture  before  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen.  We,  we,  do  much  to  sustain 
this  system  of  horror  and  blood.  The  Cuban 
slave-trade  is  carried  on  in  vessels  built  es- 
pecially for  this  use  in  American  ports.  These 
vessels  often  sail  under  the  American  flag, 
and  are  aided  by  American  merchantmen, 
and,  as  is  feared,  by  American  capital.  And 
this  is  not  all.  The  sugar,  in  producing 
which  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  perish 
miserably,  is  shipped  in  great  quantities  to 
this  country.  We  are  the  customers  who 
stimulate  by  our  demands  this  infernal  cruelty. 
And,  knowing  this,  shall  we  become  acces- 
sories to  the  murder  of  our  brethren  by  con- 
tinuing to  use  the  fruit  of  the  hard-wrung 
toil  which  destroys  them?  The  sugar  of 
Cuba  comes  to  us  drenched  with  human 
blood.  So  we  ought  to  see  it,  and  to  turn 
from  it  with  loathing.  The  guilt  which  pro- 
duces it  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the  spon- 
taneous, instinctive  horror  of  the  civilized 
world. 

There  is  another  feet  worthy  attention.  It 
is  said,  that  most  of  the  plantations  in  Cuba 
which  have  been  recently  brought  under  cul- 
tivation belong  to  Americans,  that  the  number 
of  American  slave-holders  is  increasing  rapidly 
on  the  island,  and,  consequently,  that  the  im- 
portation of  human  cargoes  from  Africa  finds 
much  of  its  encouragement  from  the  citizens 
of  our  republic.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in 
measured  terms  of  this  enormity.  For  men 
born  and  brought  up  amidst  slavery  many 
apologies  may  be  made.  But  men  bom  be- 
vond  the  sound  of  the  lash,  brought  up  where 
human  rights  are  held  sacred,  who.  in  face  of 
all  the  light  thrown  now  on  slaver>%  can  still 
deal  in  human  flesh,  can  become  customers 
of  the  "felon"  who  tears  the  African  from 
his  native  shore,  and  can  with  open  eyes  in- 
flict this  deepest  wrong  for  gain,  and  gain 
alone — such  "have  no  doak  for  their  sin." 
Men  so  hard  of  heart,  so  steeled  against  the 
reproofs  of  conscience,  so  intent  on  thriving, 
though  it  be  by  the  most  cruel  wrongs,  are 
not  to  be  touched  by  human  expostulation 
and  rebuke.  But  if  any  should  tremble  be- 
fore Almighty  justice,  ought  not  they  t 

There  is  another  reason  for  dwelling  on  this 
topic.  It  teaches  us  the  little  reUance  to  W 
placed  on  the  impressions  respecting  slavery 
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brought  home  by  soperiidal  observers.  We 
have  seen  what  slavery  is  in  Cuba ;  and  yet 
men  of  high  character  from  this  country,  who 
have  visited  that  island,  have  returned  to  tell 
us  of  the  mildness  of  the  svstem.  Men  who 
would  cut  off  theu*  right  hand  sooner  than 
withdraw  the  sympathy  of  others  from  human 
suffering,  have  virtually  done  so  oy  their 
representation  of  the  kindly  working  of  slavery 
on  the  veryspot  where  it  exists  with  peculiar 
horrors.  They  have  visited  some  favoured 
plantation,  beoi  treated  with  hospitality,  seen 
no  tortures,  heard  no  shrieks,  and  then  come 
home  to  reprove  those  who  set  forth  indig- 
nantly the  wrongs  of  the  slave.  And  what  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  visitors  of  the  West 
Indies  applies  to  those  who  visit  our  Southern 
States.  Having  witnessed  slavery  in  the 
Comilies  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  refined  inhabitants,  they  return  to  speak 
of  it  as  no  very  fearful  thing.  Had  they  in- 
quired about  the  state  of  society  through  the 
whole  country,  and  learned  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  write 
their  own  names,  thev  would  have  forborne 
to  make  a  few  selected  families  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  community,  and  might  have 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
horrid  details  recorded  iu  "Slavery  as  it  is." 
For  myself,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  my  while 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  slavery  in  this  or 
that  region.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  one  human  being  holds  other  human 
beings  as  his  property,  subject  to  his  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  wiU,  and  compels  them  to 
toil  for  his  luxury  and  ease.  I  know  enough 
of  men  to  know  what  the  workings  of  such  a 
system  on  a  large  scale  must  be;  and  I  hold 
my  understanding  insulted  when  men  talk  to 
me  of  its  humanity.  If  there  be  one  truth  of 
history  taught  more  plainly  than  any  other, 
it  is  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  abuse 
power.  To  protect  ourselves  against  power, 
to  keep  this  in  perpetual  check,  by  dividing 
it  among  many  hands,  by  limiting  its  dura- 
tion, by  defining  its  action  with  sharp  lines, 
by  watching  it  jealously,  by  holding  it  re- 
sponsible for  abuses,  this  is  the  grand  aim 
and  benefit  of  the  social  institutions  which 
are  our  chief  boast.  Arbitrary,  unchecked 
power  is  the  evil  against  which  all  experience 
cries  out  so  loudly  that  apologies  for  it  may 
be  disnussed  without  a  hearing.  But  admit 
the  plea  of  its  apologists.  Allow  slavery  to 
be  ever  so  humane.  Grant  that  the  man  who 
owns  me  is  ever  so  kind.  The  wrong  of  him 
who  presumes  to  talk  of  owning  me  is  too 
xmmeasured  to  be  softened  by  kindness. 
There  are  wrongs  which  can  be  redeemed 
by  no  kindness.  Because  a  man  treads  on 
me  with  velvet  foot,  must  I  be  content  to 
grovel  in  the  earth?  Because  he  gives  me 
meat  as  weU  as  bread,  whilst  he  takes  my 


chnd  and  sells  It  hito  ft  kiid  where  Wf 
chained  limbs  cannot  follow,  must  I  thank 
him  for  his  kindness?  I  do  not  envy  those 
who  think  slavery  no  very  pitiable  a  ksC, 
provided  its  nakedness  be  .covered  and  its 
hunger  regularly  appeased. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the 
slave's  lot  does  not  improve  with  the  advance 
of  what  is  called  civiliation,  that  is,  of  trade 
and  luxuries.  Slavery  is  such  a  violation  of 
nature,  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  progress.  In  rude  states  of  society, 
when  men's  wants  and  emfrioyments  ave  few*, 
and  trade  and  other  means  of  gain  hardly 
exist,  the  slave  leads  a  comparatively  easy 
life;  he  partakes  of  the  general  indoleacc; 
He  Uves  in  the  family  much  as  a  roerafaer* 
and  is  oppressed  by  no  great  disparity  of 
rank.  But  when  society  advances,  a!nd  wants 
multiply,  and  the  lust  of  gain  springs  ufv 
and  prices  increase,  the  uave's  lot  grows 
harder.  He  is  viewed  more  and  more  as  a 
machine  to  be  used  (or  profit,  and  is  tauked 
like  the  beast  of  burden.  The  distance  be- 
tween him  and  his  master  increases,  and  he 
has  less  and  less  of  the  spirit  of  a  man.  He 
may  have  better  food;  but  it  is  that  be  may 
work  the  more.  He  may  be  whipped  les 
passionately  or  frequently;  but  it  is  because 
the  never-varying  routine  of  tcnl  and  the 
more  skilful  discipline  which  civiUaitioii 
teaches  have  subdued  him  more  completely. 
Thus  to  the  slave  it  is  no  gain  that  the  com* 
mimity  grow  richer  and  more  luxuriousw  H« 
has  an  interest  in  the  return  of  society  to  bar- 
barism, for  in  this  case  he  would  come  nearer 
the  general  level.  He  would  escape  tb« 
peculiar  ignominy  and  accumulated  bordeaa 
which  he  has  to  bear  in  civilised  life. 

3.  I  pass  to  another  to|»c  suggested  I7 
Mr.  Gurney's  book.  What  is  it,  1^  me  ask, 
which  has  freed  the  West  India  slave,  and  is 
now  raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  man  ? 
The  answer  is  most  dieering.  The  gnat 
emancipator  has  been  Christianity.  Poikjrv 
interest,  state-ciaft,  chureh-ciaft.  the  \am 
motives  which  have  origins 'ed  other  revofai^ 
tions,  have  not  worked  here.  From  the  tiroes 
of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  friends  of  the  slave,  who 
have  pleaded  his  cause  and  broken  his  chains 
have  been  Chri^ians;  and  it  is  from  Chrat, 
the  divine  philanthropist,  from  the  inspiratkMt 
of  his  cross,  that  they  have  gathered  lititl^ 
hope,  and  love,  for  the  conflict.  This  iUa- 
tration  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianiljf 
b  a  bright  addition  to  the  evidences  of  ¥m 
truth.  We  have  here  the  miracle  of  a  jtiijIL 
nation  rising  in  its  strength,  not  for  conquc^L 
not  to  assert  its  own  rights,  but  to  freeiqil.' 
elevate  the  most  despised  and  injured  raoe 
earth ;  and  as  this  stands  alone  in 
historyi  so  it  recalls  to  tis  those 
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wtMrks  of  mercy-  and  power  bj  which  the  di- 
vinity of  our  religion  was  at  nrst  confirmed. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  am  compelled 
to  turn  to  the  contrast  between  religion  in 
England  and  religion  in  America.  There  it 
vindicates  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  Here 
it  rivets  the  chain,  and  hardens  the  heart  of 
the  oppressor.  At  the  South,  what  is  the 
Christian  ministry  doing  for  the  slave?  Teach- 
ing the  rightfulness  of  his  yoke,  joining  in 
the  cry  against  the  men  who  plead  for  his 
freedom,  giving  the  sanction  of  God's  name 
to  the  greatest  offence  against  his  children. 
This  is  the  saddest  view  presented  by  the 
conflict  with  slavery.  The  very  men  whose 
office  it  is  to  plead  against  all  wrong,  to  en- 
force the  obligation  of  impartial,  inflexible 
histice,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  universal 
brotherly  love,  to  resist  at  all  hazards  the 
spirit  and  evil  customs  of  the  world,  to  live 
and  to  die  under  the  banner  of  Christian 
truth,  have  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 
slavery.  Had  they  merely  declined  to  bring 
the  subject  into  the  church,  on  the  ground  of 
the  presence  of  the  slave,  they  would  have 
been  justified.  Had  they  declined  to  discuss 
it  through  the  press  and  in  conversation,  on 
the  ground  that  the  public  mind  was  too 
furious  to  bear  the  truth,  they  would  have 
been  approved  by  multitudes;  though  it  is 
wisest  K)r  the  minister  to  resign  his  office, 
when  it  can  be  exercised  only  under  menace 
and  unrighteous  restraint,  and  to  go  where 
with  unsealed  lips  he  may  teach  and  enforce 
human  duty  in  its  full  extent.  But  the 
ministers  at  the  South  have  not  been  content 
with  silence.  The  majority  of  them  are 
understood  to  have  given  their  support  to 
slavery,  to  have  thrown  their  weight  into  the 
scale  of  the  master.  That,  in  so  doing,  they 
have  belied  their  clear  convictions,  that  they 
have  preached  known  falsehood,  we  do  not 
say.  Few  ministers  of  Christ,  we  trust,  can 
teach  what  their  deliberate  judgments  con- 
demn. But,  in  cases  like  the  present,  how 
common  is  it  for  the  judgment  to  receive  a 
shape  and  hue  from  self-interest,  from  pri- 
vate affection,  from  the  tyranny  of  opinion, 
and  the  passions  of  the  multitude!  Few 
ministers,  we  trust,  can  sin  against  clear, 
steady  light  But  how  common  is  it  for  the 
mind  to  waver  and  to  be  obscured  in  regard 
to  scorned  and  persecuted  truth  !  When  we 
look  beyond  the  bounds  of  slavery,  we  find 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world,  with  few 
exceptions,  reprobating  slavery  as  at  war  with 
the  precepts  and  spirit  of  Christ.  But  at  the 
South  his  ministers  sustain  it  as  consistent 
with  justice,  equity,  and  disinterested  love. 
Can  we  help  saying  that  the  loud,  menacing, 
popular  voice  has  proved  too  strong  for  the 
servants  of  Christ  ? 
We  hoped  better  thin^  than  this,  because 


the  prevalent  sects  at  the  South  are  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  these  were  ex- 
pected to  be  less  tainted  by  a  worldly  spirit 
than  other  denominations  in  which  luxury 
and  fashion  bear  greater  sway.  But  the 
Methodists,  forgetful  of  their  great  founder, 
who  cried  aloud  against  slavery  and  spared 
not ;  and  the  Baptists,  forgetful  of  the  sainted 
name  of  Roger  Williams,  whose  love  of  the 
despised  Indian,  and  whose  martyr  spirit, 
should  have  taught  them  fearless  sympathy 
with  the  negro,  have  l)een  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  foes  of  freedom.  Indeed,  their  alle- 
giance to  slavery  seems  to  know  no  bounds. 
A  Baptist  association  at  the  South  decreed, 
that  a  slave,  sold  at  a  distance  from  his  wife, 
might  marry  again  in  obedience  to  his  master, 
and  that  he  would  even  do  wrong  to  disobey 
in  this  particular.  Thus  one  of  the  plainest 
precepts  of  Christianity  has  been  set  at 
naught.  Thus  the  poor  slave  is  taught  to 
renounce  his  wife,  however  dear,  to  rupture 
the  most  sacred  social  tie,  that,  like  the  other 
animals,  he  may  keep  up  the  stock  of  the 
estate.  The  General  Methodist  Conference, 
during  this  very  year,  have  decreed,  that  the 
testimony  of  a  coloured  member  of  their 
churches  should  not  be  received  against  a 
white  member  who  may  be  on  trial  l^forc  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Thus,  in  church  affairs, 
a  multitude  of  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
have  been  received  into  Christian  communion 
on  the  ground  of  their  spiritual  regeneration, 
who  belong,  as  is  believed,  to  the  church  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  are  put  down  by  their 
brethren  as  incapable  of  recognizing  the 
obligation  of  truth,  of  performing  the  most 
common  duty  of  morality,  and  are  denied  a 
privilege  conceded,  in  worldly  affairs,  to  the 
most  depraved.  Thus  the  religion  of  the 
South  heaps  insult  and  injury  on  the  slave. 

And  what  have  the  Christians  of  the  North 
done?  We  rejoice  to  say,  that  from  these 
have  gone  forth  not  a  few  testimonies  against 
slavery.  Not  a  few  ministers  in  associations, 
conventions,  presbyteries,  or  conferences, 
have  declared  the  inconsistency  of  the  system 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  with 
the  law  of^  love.  Still,  the  churches  and  con- 
gregations of  the  Free  States  have,  in  the 
main,  looked  coldly  on  the  subject,  and 
discouraged,  too  effectually,  the  free  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  feeling  in  regard  to  it  by 
the  religious  teacher.  Under  that  legislation 
of  public  opinion  which,  without  courts  or 
offices,  sways  more  despotically  than  Czars 
or  Sultans,  the  pulpit  and  the  press  have,  in 
no  small  degree,  been  reduced  to  silence  as 
to  slavery,  especially  in  cities,  the  chief  seats 
of  this  invisible  power.  Some  fervent  spirits 
among  us,  seeing  religion  in  this  and  other 
cases  so  ready  to  bend  to  worldly  opinion, 
have  been  filled  wi^h  indignation.    They  have 
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spoken  of  Christianity  as  having  no  life  here, 
as  a  beautiful  corpse  laid  out  in  much  state, 
worshipped  with  costly  homage,  but  wor- 
shipped very  much  as  were  the  prophets 
whose  tombs  were  so  ostentatiously  garnished 
in  the  times  of  the  Saviour.  But  this  is 
unjust  Christianity  lives  and  acts  among 
us.  It  imposes  many  salutary  restraints.  It 
inspires  many  good  deeds.  There  are  not  a 
few  in  whom  it  puts  forth  a  power  worthy  of 
its  better  days,  and  the  number  of  such  is 
growing.  Let  us  not  be  ungrateful  for  what 
this  religion  is  doing,  nor  shut  our  ears 
against  the  prophecies  which  the  present 
gives  of  its  future  triumphs.  Still,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Christianity  of  this  day  falls 
fearfully  short  of  the  Christianity  of  the  im- 
mediate followers  of  our  Lord.  Then  the 
meaning  of  a  Christian  was,  that  he  took 
the  cross  and  followed  Christ,  that  he  counted 
not  his  life  dear  to  him  in  the  service  of  God 
and  man,  that  he  trod  the  world  under  bis 
feet.  Now  we  ask  leave  of  the  world  how 
far  we  shall  follow  Christ.  What  wrong  or 
abuse  is  there,  which  the  bulk  of  the  people 
may  think  essential  to  their  prosperity,  and 
may  defend  with  outcry  and  menace,  before 
which  the  Christianity' of  this  age  will  not 
bow  ?  We  need  a  new  John,  who.  with  the 
untamed  and  solemn  energy  of  the  wilder- 
ness, shall  cry  out  among  us,  Repent !  We 
need  that  the  Crucified  should  speak  to  us 
with  a  more  startling  voice,  "He  that  for- 
saketh  not  all  things  and  followeth  me,  cannot 
be  my  disciple."  We  need  that  the  all- 
sacrificing,  all-sympathizing  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity should  cease  to  bow  to  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  We  need  that,  under  a  deep  sense 
of  want  and  woe,  the  church  should  cry  out, 
**Thy  kingdom  come  I"  and  with  holy  im- 
portunity ^ould  bring  down  new  strength, 
and  life,  and  love  from  heaven. 

4.  I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gumey's  book.  According  to  this  and 
all  the  books  written  on  the  subject,  Eman.- 
cipation  has  borne  a  singular  testimony  to 
the  noble  elements  of  the  negro  character. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  race 
*ould  have  borne  this  trial  as  well  as  they. 
Before  the  day  of  freedom  came,  the  West 
Indies  and  this  country  foreboded  fearful 
consequences  from  the  sudden  transition  of 
such  a  multitude  from  bondage  to  liberty. 
Revenge,  massacre,  imbridled  lust,  were  to 
usher  in  the  grand  festival  of  Emancipation, 
which  was  to  end  in  the  breaking  out  of  a 
hew  Pandemonram  on  earth.  Instead  of  this, 
the  holy  day  of  liberty  was  welcomed  by 
shouts  and  tears  of  gratitude.  The  liberated 
negroes  did  not  hasten,  as  Saxon  serfs  in  Hke 
circumstances  might  have  done,  to  haunts  of 
intoxication,  but  to  the  house  of  God.  Then* 
rude  churches  ^ere  thronged.     Thdr  joy 


found  utterance  in  prayers  and  hymns.  His- 
tory contains  no  reconl  more  touching  than 
the  account  of  the  religious,  tender  thankful- 
ness which  this  vast  bMX)n  awakened  in  the 
ne^gro  breast.*  And  what  followed?  Was 
this  beautiful  emotion  an  evanescent  trans- 
port, soon  to  give  way  to  ferocity  and  v«j- 
geance  ?  It  was  natural  for  masters  who  had 
inflicted  causeless  stripes,  and  filled  the  cup 
of  the  slaves  with  bitterness,  to  fear  their  rage 
after  liberation.  But  the  overwhelming  ioy 
of  freedom  having  subsided,  they  returned  to 
labour.  Not  even  a  blow  was  struck  in  the 
excitement  of  that  vast  change.  No  violation 
of  the  peace  required  the  interposition  of  the 
magistrate.  The  new  relation  was  assumed 
easily,  quietly,  without  an  act  of  violence. 
And  since  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years,  how  much  have  they  accomplished  t 
Beautiful  villages  have  grown  up.  Little 
freeholds  have  been  purchased.  The  mar- 
riage tie  has  become  sacred.  Tlie  child  is 
educated.  Crime  has  diminished.  There 
are  islands  where  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
young  are  trained  in  schools  than  among  the 
whites  of  the  slave  States.  I  ask  whether 
any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  have  received  and  used  the  infiidte 
blessing  of  liberty  so  well. 

The  history  of  West  Indian  emancipation 
teaches  us  that  we  are  holding  in  bondage 
one  of  the  best  races  of  the  human  family. 
The  negro  is  among  the  mildest,  gentlest 
of  men.  He  is  singularly  susceptible  of  im- 
provement from  abroad.  His  children,  it  is 
said,  receive  more  rapidly  than  ours  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  How  far  be  can 
originate  improvements  time  can  only  teadi. 
His  nature  is  affectionate,  easily  touched; 
and  hence  he  is  more  open  to  rdigious  im- 
pression than  the  white  man.  The  European 
race  have  manifested  more  courage,  enter- 
prise, invention ;  but  in  the  dispositions  whidi 
Christianity  particularly  honours,  how  inferior 
are  they  to  the  African!  When  I  cast  my 
eyes  over  our  Southern  region,  the  Umd  dt 
bowie-knives,  Lynch  law,  and  duels,  of  *'  dii- 
valry,"  "honour,"  and  revenge;  and  when 
I  consider  that  Christianity  is  declared  to  be 
a  spirit  of  charity,  "whidi  secketh  not  its 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  cril, 
and  endureth  all  things,"  and  is  also  declared 
to  be  "the  wisdom  from  above,  whi<^  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fraSts;" 
can  I  hesitate  in  deciding  to  which  of  ttie 
races  in  that  land  Christianity  is  inoet 
adapted,  and  in  which  its  noblest  disciples 
are  most  likely  to  be  reared?  tt  tnay  ttt 
said,  indeed,  of  all  the  European  iiASoiis» 
that  they  are  distinguished  by  qnaJS^et 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  j^pd 
•  See  Note  A  at  tt»6  ttfd  df  Ibis  wtildt» 
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it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  withering  influence  of  slavery  be  withdrawn, 
history,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  should  the  Southern  character,  though  less  con- 
liave  struck  root  among  them.  As  yet  it  sistent,  less  based  on  principle,  might  be 
has  not  subdued  them.  The  '*  law  of  more  attractive  and  lofty  than  that  of  the 
honour,"  the  strongest  of  all  laws  in  the  North.  The  South  is  fond  of  calling  itself 
European  race,  is,  to  this  day,  directly  hostile  Anglo-Saxon.  Judging  from  character,  I 
to  the  character  and  Word  of  Christ.  The  should  say  that  this  name  belongs  much 
African  carries  within  him,  much  more  than  more  to  the  North,  the  country  of  steady, 
we,  the  germs  of  a  meek,  long-suffering,  persevering,  unconquerable  energy.  Our 
loving  virtue.  A  short  residence  among  the  Southern  brethren  remind  me  more  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  impressed  me  Normans.  They  seem  to  have  in  their  veins 
with  their  capacity  of  improvement.  On  all  the  burning  blood  of  that  pirate  race,  who 
sides  I  heard  of  their  religious  tendencies,  spread  terror  through  Europe,  who  seized 
the  noblest  in  human  nature.  I  saw,  too,  on  part  of  France  as  a  prey,  and  then  pounced 
the  plantation  where  I  resided,  a  graceful-  on  England ;  a  conquering,  chivalrous  race, 
ness  and  dignity  of  form  and  motion,  rare  in  from  which  most  of  the  noble  families  of 
my  own  native  New  England.  And"  this  is  England  are  said  to  be  derived.  There 
the  race  which  has  been  selected  to  be  were  certainly  noble  traits  in  the  Norman 
trodden  down  and  confounded  with  the  character,  such  as  its  enthusiasm,  its  de- 
brutes  I  Undoubtedly  the  negroes  are  de-  fiance  of  peril  by  sea  and  land,  its  force  of 
based ;  for,  were  slavery  not  debasing,  I  will,  its  rude  sense  of  honour.  But  the  man 
should  have  little  quarrel  with  it.  But  let  of  Norman  spirit,  or  Norman  blood,  should 
not  their  degradation  be  alleged  in  proof  never  be  a  slave-holder.  He  is  the  last  man 
of  peculiar  incapacity  of  moral  elevation,  to  profit  by  this  relation.  His  pride  and  fierce 
They  are  given  to  theft;  but  there  is  no  passions  need  restraint,  not  perpetual  nourish- 
pcculiar,  aggravated  guilt  in  stealing  from  ment ;  whilst  his  indisposition  to  labour,  his 
those  by  whom  they  are  robbed  of  all  their  desire  to  live  by  others'  toil,  demands  the 
rights  and  their  very  persons.  They  are  stern  pressure  of  necessity  to  rescue  him 
given  to  falsehood ;  but  this  is  the  very  from  dishonourable  sloth.  Under  kindlier 
effect  produced  by  oppression  on  the  Irish  influences  he  may  take  rank  among  the 
peasantry.     They  are  undoubtedly  sensual ;  noblest  of  his  race. 

and  yet  the  African  countenance  seldom  However,  in  looking  at  the  South,  the  first 
shows  that  coarse,  brutal  sensuality  which  thing  which  strikes  my  eyes  is,  not  the  Anglo- 
is  so  common  in  the  face  of  the  white  man,  Saxon  or  the  Norman,  but  the  Slave.  I  over- 
I  should  expect  from  the  African  race,  if  look  the  dwellings  of  the  rich.  My  thoughts 
civilized,  less  energy,  less  courage,  less  in-  go  to  the  comfortless  hut  of  the  negro.  They 
tellectual  originality,  than  in  our  race,  but  go  to  the  dark  mass  at  work  in  the  fields, 
more  amiableness,  tranquillity,  gentleness.  That  injured  man  is  my  brother,  and  ought 
and  content.  They  might  not  rise  to  an  not  my  sympathies  to  gather  round  him  pecu- 
equality  in  outward  condition,  but  would  liarly?  Talk  not  to  me  of  the  hospitality, 
probably  be  a  much  happier  race.  There  is  comforts,  luxuries  of  the  planter's  mansion, 
no  reason  for  holding  such  a  race  in  chains ;  These  are  all  the  signs  of  a  mighty  wrong. 
they  need  no  chain  to  make  them  harmless.*  My  thoughts  turn  first  to  the  slave.  I  would 
In  the  remarks  now  made  I  have  aimed  not,  however,  exaggerate  his  evils.  He  is  not 
only  to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  the  most  unhappy  man  on  that  soil.  True, 
wronged.  As  to  the  white  population  of  the  his  powers  are  undeveloped  ;  but  therefore  he 
South,  I  have  no  intention  to  disparage  it.  is  incapable  of  the  guilt  which  others  incur. 
I  have  no  undue  partiality  to  the  North ;  for  He  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  generous  nature, 
I  believe,  that,  were  Northern  men  slave-  and  his  day  of  improvement,  though  long 
holders,  and  satisfied  that  they  could  grow  postponed,  is  to  come.  When  I  see  by  his 
richer  by  slave  than  by  free  labour,  not  a  few  side  (and  is  the  sight  very  rare?)  the  self- 
would  retain  their  property  in  human  flesh  indulgent  man  who,  from  mere  love  of  gain 
with  as  resolute  and  furious  a  grasp  as  their  and  ease,  extorts  his  sweat,  I  think  of  the 
Southern  brethren.  In  truth,  imtil  the  cotton  fearful  words  which  the  Saviour  has  put  into 
culture  had  intoxicated  the  minds  of  the  the  lips  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch  in  the  unseen 
South  with  golden  dreams,  that  part  of  the  world,  "Thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy 
coimtry  seemed  less  tainted  by  cupidity  than  good  things,  and  Lazarus  evil  things ;  but 
our  own.  The  character  of  that  region  is  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented." 
still  a  mixed  one,  impulsive,  passionate,  Distinctions  founded  on  wrong  endure  but  for 
vindictive,  sensual ;  but  frank,  courageous,  a  day.  Could  we  now  penetrate  the  future 
self-relying,  enthusiastic,  and  capable  of  world,  what  startling  revelations  would  be 
great  sacrifices  for  a  friend.  Could  the  made  to  us  I  Before  the  all-seeing,  impartial 
♦  See  Note  B  at  the  end  of  this  article.  justice  of  God,  We  should  scc  every  badge  of 
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humiliation  taken  off  from  the  fallen,  crushed, 
and  enslaved  ;  and  wliere,  where  would  the 
selfish,  unfeeling  oppressor  appear? 

5.  I  shall  advert  but  to  one  more  topic  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Gumev's  book;  I  refer  to  the 
kind  and  respectful  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  many  slave-holders.  He  has  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  set  down  this 
class  of  men  indiscriminately  as  the  chief  of 
sinners,  but  speaks  with  satisfaction  of  ex- 
amples of  piety  and  virtue  which  he  found 
in  their  number.  By  some  among  us,  this 
lenity  will  be  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  win 
for  himself  golden  opinions ;  but  he  deserves 
no  such  censure.  The  opinion  of  slave- 
holders is  of  no  moment  to  him ;  for  he  has 
lef^  them  for  ever,  and  returns  to  his  own 
country,  where  his  testimony  to  their  worth 
will  find  no  sympathy,  but  expose  him  to 
suspicion,  perhaps  to  reproach.  Of  the  justice 
of  his  judgment  I  have  no  doubt.  Among 
slave-holders  there  may  be,  and  there  are,  good 
men.  But  the  inferences  from  this  judgment 
are  often  false  and  pernicious.  There  is  a 
common  disposition  to  connect  the  character 
of  the  slave-holder  and  the  character  of  slavery. 
Many  at  the  North,  who  by  intercourse  of 
business  or  friendship  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  good  qualities  of  individuals  at  the  South, 
are  led  to  the  secret,  if  not  uttered,  inference, 
that  a  system  sustained  by  such  people  can  be 
no  monstrous  thing.  Thejr  repel  indignantly 
the  invectives  of  the  Abolitionists  against  the 
master,  and  by  a  natural  process  go  on  to 

2uestion  or  repel  their  denunciation  of  slavery. 
Icre  lies  the  secret  of  much  of  the  want  of 
just  feeling  in  regard  to  this  institution. 
People  become  reconciled  to  it  in  a  measure 
by  the  virtues  of  its  supporters.  I  will  not 
reply  to  this  error  by  insisting  that  the  virtues 
which  grow  up  \mder  slavery  bear  a  small 
proportion  to  the  vices  which  it  feeds.  I  take 
a  broader  ground.  I  maintain  that  we  can 
never  argue  safely  from  the  character  of  a 
man  to  the  system  he  upholds.  It  is  a  solemn 
truth,  not  yet  tmderstood  as  it  should  be,  that 
the  worst  institutions  may  be  sustained,  the 
worst  deeds  performed,  the  most  merciless 
cruelties  inflicted,  by  the  conscientious  and  the 
good.  History  teaches  no  truth  more  awful, 
and  proofs  of  it  crowd  on  us  from  the  records 
of  the  earliest  and  latest  times.  Thus,  the 
worship  of  the  immoral  deities  of  heathenism 
was  sustained  by  the  great  men  of  antiquity. 
The  bloodiest  and  most  unrighteous  wars  have 
been  instigated  by  patriots.  For  ages  the 
Jews  were  thought  to  have  forfeited  the  rights 
of  men,  as  much  as  the  African  race  at  the 
South,  and  were  insulted,  spoiled,  and  slain, 
not  by  mobs,  but  by  sovereigns  and  prelates, 
who  really  supposed  themselves  avengers  of 
the  crucined  Saviour.  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  men  of  singular  humanity,  gloomed 


Christians  to  death,  surrendering  their  better 
feelings  to  what  they  thought  the  safety  of 
the  state.  Few  names  in  history  are  noore 
illustrious  than  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  was 
the  model,  in  noost  respects,  of  a  noble  woman. 
But  Isabella  outstripped  her  age  in  what  she 
thought  pious  zeal  against  heretics.  Having 
taken  lessons  in  her  wars  against  the  Moon, 
and  in  the  extermination  of  the  Jews.  ^ 
entered  fiilly  hito  the  spirit  df  the  InquisitioB ; 
and  by  her  great  moral  power  contributed 
more  than  any  other  sovereign  to  the  extensioo 
of  its  fearful  influence ;  and  thus  the  horrible 
tortures  and  murders  of  that  infernal  mstita- 
tion,  in  her  ill-fated  country,  lie  very  much  at 
her  door.  Of  all  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  Spain,  the  gloomy, 
unrelenting  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  has 
wrought  most  deeply ;  so  that  the  illustrious 
Isabella,  through  her  zeal  for  religion  and  the 
salvation  of  her  subjects,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
her  country's  ruin.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Spain,  in  her  late  struggle  for  freedom,  has 
not  produced  one  great  man;  and  at  this 
moment  the  countir  seems  threatened  with 
disorganization ;  ancf  it  is  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal corruption,  to  the  want  of  matoal  coo* 
fidence,  to  the  deep  dissimulation  and  fhrad, 
which  the  spirit  ctf  the  Inquisition,  the  spitit 
of  misguided  religion,  has  spread  thrmo^ 
societv,  that  this  degradation  must  chiefly  be 
traced.  The  wrongs,  woes,  cruelties,  inflicted 
by  the  religious,  the  conscientious,  are  among 
the  most  important  teachings  of  the  past. 
Nor  has  this  strange  mixture  of  good  and  erfl 
ceased.  Crimes,  to  which  time  and  nsaee 
have  given  sanction,  are  sUll  found  in  ndgli- 
bourhood  with  virtue.  Examples  taken  ftott 
other  countries  stagger  belief,  bot  are  tme. 
Thus,  in  not  a  few  regions,  the  infant  is  cast 
out  to  perish  by  parents  who  abound  in  tender- 
ness to  their  surviving  children.  Our  Ofwm 
enormities  are  to  be  understood  hereafter. 
Slavery  is  not,  then,  absolved  of  guilt  by  the 
virtues  of  its  supporters,  nor  are  its  wrongs 
on  this  account  a  whit  less  tolerable.  Tw 
Inquisition  was  not  a  whit  less  infernal  because 
sustained  by  Isabella.  Wazs  are  not  a  whit  lea 
murderous  because  waged  for  our  coontry*^ 
glory  ;  nor  was  the  slave-trade  less  a  compli- 
cation of  unutterable  cruelties  becanse  oar 
fathers  brought  the  African  here  to  make  him 
a  Christian. 

The  great  truth  now  insisted  on,  that  evil  % 
evil,  no  matter  at  whose  door  it  lies,  and  that 
men  acting  from  consdenc&and  religion  vomf 
do  nefarious  deeds,  needs  to  be  better  undw^ 
stood,  that  we  may  not  shelter  ourselves  ^ 
our  institutions  under  the  names  of  the  ncm . 
or  the  good  who  have  passed  away.  It  mmw» 
us  that,  in  good  company,  we  may  do  tll^ 
work  of  fiends.  It  teaches  us  how  importaii 
is  the  culture  of  our  whole  moral  and  1  ^     ^ 
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nature,  how  dangerous  to  rest  on  the  old  and 
the  established  without  habitually  and  honestly 
seeking  the  truth.  With  these  views,  I  be- 
lieve at  once  that  slavery  is  an  atrocious 
wrong,  and  yet  that  among  its  upholders  may 
be  found  good  and  pious  people.  I  do  not 
look  on  a  slave  country  as  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  hell.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the 
human  spirit  may  hold  communion  with  God, 
and  it  may  ascend  thence  to  heaven.  Still, 
slavery  does  not  lay  aside  its  horrible  nature 
because  of  the  character  of  some  of  its  sup- 
porters.  Persecution  is  a  cruel  outrage,  no 
matter  by  whom  carried  on  ;  and  so  slavery, 
no  matter  by  whom  maintained,  works  fearful 
evil  to  bond  and  free.  It  breathes  a  moral 
taint,  contaminates  young  and  old,  prostrates 
the  dearest  rights,  and  strengthens  the  cupi- 
dity, pride,  love  of  pmver,  and  selfish  sloth, 
on  which  it  is  founded.  I  readily  grant  that 
among  slave-holders  are  to  be  found  upright, 
rdigious  men,  and,  especially,  pious,  gentle, 
disinterested,  noble-minded  women,  who  sin- 
cerely labour  to  be  the  guardians  and  bene- 
factors of  the  slaves,  and  imder  whose  kind 
cx>ntrol  much  comfort  may  be  enjoyed.  But 
we  must  not  on  this  account  shut  our  eyes  on 
the  evils  of  the  institution,  or  forbear  to  ex- 
pose them.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  very 
reason  for  lifting  up  our  voices  against  it ;  for 
slavery  rests  mainly  on  the  virtues  of  its  up- 
holders. Without  the  sanction  of  good  and 
great  names  it  would  soon  die.  Were  it  left 
as  a  monopoly  to  the  selfish,  cruel,  unprin- 
cipled, it  could  not  stand  a  year.  It  would 
become  in  men's  view  as  infamous  as  the 
slave-trade,  and  be  ranked  among  felonies. 
It  is  a  solemn  di^ty  to  speak  plainly  of  wrongs 
which  good  men  perpetrate.  It  is  very  easy 
to  crv  out  against  crimes  which  the  laws 
punish,  and  which  popular  opinion  has 
branded  with  infamy.  What  is  especially 
demanded  of  the  Christian  is,  a  faithful, 
honest,  generous  testimony  against  enormi- 
ties which  are  sanctioned  by  numbers,  and 
fashion,  and  wealth,  and  especially  by  great 
and  honoured  names,  and  which,  thus  sus- 
tained, lift  up  their  heads  to  heaven,  and 
lepav  rebuke  with  menace  and  indignation. 
I  know  that  there  are  those  who  consider  all 
aduiowledgment  of  the  virtues  of  slave-holders 
as  treachdy  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  But 
truth  is  truth,  and  must  alwajrs  be  spoken  and 
trusted.  To  be  just  is  a  greater  work  than 
to  free  slaves,  or  propagate  religion,  or  save 
souls.  I  have  faith  in  no  policy  but  that  of 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  The  crimes 
of  good  men  in  past  times,  of  which  I  have 
spc^en,  have  sprung  chiefly  from  the  disposi- 
tion to  sacrifice  the  simple,  primary  obligations 
of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  to  some  grand 
cause,  such  as  religion  or  country,  which  has 
daszled  and  bewildered  their  moral  sense.  To 


free  the  slave,  let  tis  not  wrong  his  master.  Let 
us  rather  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
there  is  no  unmixed  evil,  that  a  spirit  of  good- 
ness mixes  more  or  less  with  the  worst  usages, 
and  that  even  slavery  is  illumined  by  the  virtues 
of  the  bond  and  free. 

I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  Mr. 
Gumey's  book,  and  in  doin^  so  I  join  with 
many  readers  in  thanking  him  for  the  good 
news  he  has  reported,  and  in  repeating  his 
prayers  for  the  success  of  emancipation.  I 
now  proceed  to  a  different  order  of  considera- 
tions of  great  importance,  and  which  ought 
always  to  be  connected  with  such  discussions 
as  have  now  engaged  us.  The  subject  before 
us  is  not  one  of  mere  speculation.  It  has  a 
practical  side.  There  are  Duties  which  belong 
to  us,  as  Individuals,  and  as  Free  States,  in  re- 
gard to  slavery.  To  these  I  now  ask  attention. 

I  begin  with  individuals;  and  their  duty  is, 
to  be  faithful  in  their  testimony  against  this 
great  evil,  to  speak  their  minds  freely  and 
fully,  and  thus  to  contribute  what  they  may 
to  the  moral  power  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
not  enough  to  think  and  feel  justly.  Senti- 
ments not  expressed  slumber,  and  too  often 
die.  Utterance,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  a 
principal  duty  of  a  social  being.  The  chief 
good  which  an  enlightened,  virtuous  mind  can 
do  is  to  bring  itself  forth.  Not  a  few  among 
us  have  refrained  from  this  duty,  have  been 
speechless  in  regard  to  slavery,  through  dis- 
approbation of  what  they  have  called  the 
violence  of  the  Abolitionists.  They  have  said 
that  in  this  rage  of  the  elements  it  was  fit  to 
be  still.  But  the  storm  is  passing  away. 
Abolitionism,  in  obedience  to  an  hiesistible 
law  of  our  nature,  has  parted  with  much  of  its 
original  vehemence.  All  noble  enthusiasms 
pass  through  a  feverish  stage,  and  grow  wiser 
and  more  serene.  Still  more,  the  power  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Association  is  not  a  little  broken 
by  internal  divisions,  and  by  its  increasing 
reliance  on  political  action.  It  has  thrown 
away  its  true  strength,  that  is,  moral  influence, 
in  proportion  as  it  has  consented  to  mix  in  the 
frays  of  party.  Now  then,  when  associations 
are  waning,  it  is  time  for  the  individual  to  be 
heard,  time  for  a  free,  solemn  protest  against 
wrong. 

It  is  often  said  that  all  moral  efforts  to  for- 
ward the  abolition  of  slavery  are  futile ;  that  to 
expect  men  to  sacrifice  interest  to  duty  is  a 
proof  of  insanity ;  that,  as  long  as  slavery  is 
a  good  pecuniary  speculation,  the  South  will 
stand  by  it  to  the  death;  that  whenever  slave 
labour  shallprove  adrug,  it  will  be  abandoned, 
and  not  before.  It  is  vain,  we  are  told,  to 
talk,  reason,  or  remonstrate.  On  this  ground 
some  are  anxious  to  bring  East  India  cotton 
into  competition  with  the  Southern  that,  by 
driving  the  latter  from  the  market,  the  exces- 
sive stm)ulus  to  slave-breeding  and  the  profits 
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of  slave-labour  may  cease.  And  is  this  true? 
Must  men  be  starved  into  justice  and  humanity? 
Have  truth,  and  religion,  and  conscience  no 
power?  One  thing  we  know,  that  the  insanity 
of  opposing  moral  influence  to  deep-rooted 
evils  has,  at  least,  great  names  on  its  side. 
The  Christian  faith  is  the  highest  form  of  this 
madness  and  folly,  and  its  history  shows  that 
' '  the  foolishness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 
What  an  insult  is  it  on  the  South,  and  on 
human  nature,  to  believe  that  millions  of  slave- 
holders, of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  in 
an  age  of  freedom,  intelligence,  and  Christian 
faith,  are  proof  against  all  motives  but  the 
very  lowest !  Even  in  the  most  hardened, 
conscience  never  turns  wholly  to  stone. 
Humanity  never  dies  out  among  a  people. 
After  all,  the  most  prevailing  voice  on  earth 
is  that  of  truth.  Could  emancipation  be  ex- 
torted only  by  depreciation  of  slave-labour, 
it  would,  indeed,  be  a  good;  but  how  much 
happier  a  relation  would  the  master  establish 
with  the  coloured  race,  if,  from  no  force  but 
that  of  principle  and  kindness,  he  should  set 
them  free?  Undoubtedly,  at  the  South,  as 
elsewhere,  the  majoritv  are  selfish,  mercenary, 
corrupt ;  but  St  would  be  easy  to  find  there 
more  than  '^ten  righteous,"  to  find  a  multi- 
tude of  upright,  compassionate,  devout  minds, 
which,  if  awakened  from  the  long  insensi- 
bility of  habit  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  would 
soon  overpower  the  influences  of  the  merely 
selfish  slave-holder. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  South,  that 
slavery  is  no  concern  of  ours,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  less  we  say  of  it  the  better. 
What !  shall  the  "WTong-doer  forbid  lookers-on 
to  speak,  because  the  affair  is  a  private  one, 
in  which  others  must  not  interfere?  Who- 
ever injures  a  man  binds  all  men  to  remon- 
strate, especially  when  the  injured  is  too 
weak  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf.  Let  none 
imagine  that,  by  seizing  a  fellow-creature 
and  setting  him  apart  as  a  chattel,  they  can 
sever  his  ties  to  God  or  man.  Spiritual  con- 
nections are  not  so  easily  broken.  You  may 
carry  your  victim  ever  so  far,  you  may  seclude 
him  on  a  plantation  or  in  a  cell ;  but  you 
cannot  transport  him  beyond  the  sphere  of 
human  brotherhood,  or  cut  him  off  from  his 
race.  The  great  bond  of  humanity  is  the  last 
to  be  dissoh-ed.  Other  ties,  those  of  family 
and  civil  society,  are  severed  by  death.  This, 
founded  as  it  is  on  what  is  immortal  in  our 
nature,  has  an  everlasting  sacredness,  and  is 
never  broken ;  and  every  man  has  a  right, 
and,  still  more,  is  bound,  to  lift  up  his  voice 
against  its  violation. 

Hiere  are  many  whose  testimony  against 
slavery  is  very  much  diluted  by  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  so  long  sanctioned,  not  only  by 
usage,  but  by  law,  by  public  force,  by  the 
forms  of  civil  authority.    They  bow  bcibre 


numbers  and  prescriptioii.  Bat  in  an  age  of 
inquiry  and  innovation,  when  other  institu- 
tions must  make  good  their  title  to  con- 
tinuance, it  is  a  suspicious  tenderness  which 
fears  to  touch  a  heavy  yoke  because  it  has 
grown  by  time  into  the  necks  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Do  we  not  know  that  uojost 
monopolies,  cruel  prejudiees,  barbartHis  pun- 
ishments, oppressive  institutions,  have  been 
upheld  l^  law  for  ages  ?  Majorities  are  prone 
to  think  that  they  can  create  right  by  \-ote. 
and  can  legalize  gainful  crimes  by  calling  the 
forms  of  justice  to  th«r  support.  But  these 
conspiracies  against  humanity,  these  insulls 
offered  to  the  majesty  and  immutablcness  of 
truth  and  rectitude,  are  the  last  forms  cf 
wickedness  to  be  spared.  Selfish  men,  by 
combining  into  a  majority,  cannot  change 
tyranny  into  right.  The  whole  earth  may 
cry  out  that  this  or  that  man  was  made  to 
be  owned  and  used  as  a  chattel,  or  a  brute, 
by  his  brother.  But  his  birthright  as  a  man, 
as  a  rational  creature  of  God,  cleaves  to  Yam 
untouched  by  the  clamour.  Crimes,  exalted 
into  laws,  become  therefore  the  more  odi<»is; 
just  as  the  false  gods  Qf  heathenism,  wbea 
set  up  of  old  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  shocked 
his  true  worshippers  the  more  by  usurping  so 
conspicuously  the  honours  due  to  hint  alone; 
It  is  important  that  we  diould,  each  of 
us,  bear  oiu*  conscientious  testimony  against 
slavery,  not  only  to  swell  that  tide  of  public 
opinion  which  is  to  sweep  it  away,  b^  that 
we  may  save  ourselves  from  sinking  into 
silent,  unsuspected  acquiescence  in  tl^  eviL 
A  constant  resistance  is  needed  to  this  down- 
ward tendency,  as  is  proved  by  the  tone  of 
feeling  in  the  Free  States.  What  is  more 
common  among  ourselves  than  a  courteous, 
apologetic  disapprobation  of  slavery,  which 
differs  little  from  taking  its  part?  This  is 
one  of  its  worst  influences.  It  taints  the 
whole  country.  The  existence,  the  perpetual 
presence,  of  a  great,  prosperotis,  unrestraiiKd 
system  of  wrong  in  a  community,  is  one  ol 
the  sorest  trials  to  the  moral  sense  of  die 
people,  and  needs  to  be  earnestly  withstood. 
The  idea  of  justice  becomes  unconsckni^ 
obscured  in  our  minds.  Our  hearts  become 
more  or  less  seared  to  wrong.  The  South 
says  that  slavery  is  nothing  to  us  at  the  Noftfc. 
But  through  our  trade  we  axe  brought  into 
constant  contact  with  it;  we  grow  fann&ff 
with  it ;  still  more,  we  thrive  by  it ;  aod  tfee 
next  step  is  easy,  to  consent  to  the  sacrifioe 
of  human  beings  by  whom  we  prosper.  The 
dead  know  not  their  want  of  life ;  and  AO  a 
people,  whose  moral  sentiments  ate  pdtt«d 
by  the  interweaving  of  all  their  interests  ^Mfth 
a  system  of  oppression,  become  ciu^nwl»f 
without  suspecting  it.  In  canseq/a^aeak  of 
this  connection  with  slave  oountties^  lii^ita 
of  Human  R^bt%  that  grtat  Mte  «f  mt 
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age,  and  on  which  we  profess  to  build  our 
institutions,  is  darkened,  weakened,  among 
us,  so  as  to  be  to  many  little  more  than  a 
sound.  A  country  01  licensed,  legalized 
wrongs  is  not  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  these  rights  can 
exist  in  full  power.  In  such  a  community 
there  may  be  a  respect  for  the  arbitrary  rights 
which  law  creates  and  may  destroy,  and  a 
respect  for  historical  rights  which  rest  on 
usa^e.  But  the  fundamental  rights  which 
inhere  in  man  as  man,  and  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  a  just,  equitable,  beneficent, 
noble  polity,  must  be  imperfectly  compre- 
hended. This  depression  of  moral  sentiment 
in  a  people  is  an  evil  the  extent  of  which  is 
not  easily  apprehended.  It  affects  and  de- 
grades every  relation  of  life.  Men  in  whose 
sigf  It  human  natiwe  is  stripped  of  all  its  rights 
and  dignity,  cannot  love  or  honour  any  who 
possess  it,  as  they  ought.  In  offering  these 
remarks  T  do  not  forget,  what  I  rejoice  to 
know,  that  there  is  much  moral  feehng  among 
us  in  regard  to  slavery.  But  still,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  indifiFerence,  and  to  some- 
thing worse;  and  on  this  account  we  owe  it 
to  our  own  moral  health,  and  to  the  moral 
life  of  society,  to  express  plainly  and  strongly 
our  moral  abhorrence  of  this  institution. 

This  duty  is  rendered  more  urgent  by  the 
depraving  tendency  of  our  political  connec- 
tions and  agitations.  It  has  oeen  said,  much 
too  sweepingly,  but  with  some  approximation 
to  truth,  that  in  this  country  we  have  hosts  of 
politicians,  but  no  statesmen ;  meaning  by 
the  latter  term,  men  of  comprehensive,  far- 
reaching  views,  who  study  the  permanent 
good  of  the  community,  and  hold  fast,  under 
all  changes,  to  the  great  principles  on  which 
its  salvation  rests.  The  generality  of  our 
public  men  are  mere  politicians,  purblind  to 
the  future,  fevered  by  the  present,  merging 
patriotism  in  party  spirit,  intent  on  carrj'ing 
a  vote  or  election,  no  matter  what  means  they 
use  or  what  precedents  they  establish,  and 
holding  themselves  absolved  from  a  strict 
morality  in  public  affairs.  A  principal  object 
of  political  tactics  is,  to  conciliate  and  gain 
over  to  one  or  another  side  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  of  the  country ;  and  of  conse- 
quence the  slave  interest,  is  propitiated  with 
no  small  care.  No  party  can  afford  to  lose 
the  South.  The  masters  vote  is  too  precious 
to  be  hazarded  by  sympathy  with  the  slaves. 
Accordingly  parties  and  office-seekers  wash 
(heir  hands  of  Abolitionism  as  if  it  were 
treason,  and,  without  committing  themselves 
to  slavery,  protest  their  inndcence  of  hostility 
to  it.  How  far  they  would  bow  to  the  slave 
power,  were  the  success  of  a  great  election  to 
depend  on  soothing  it,  cannot  be  foretold, 
especially  since  we  have  seen  the  party  most 
i  jealous  of  popular  rights  surrendering  to  this 


power  the  right  of  petition.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  slave-holding  interest  has  the  floor 
of  Congress  very  much  to  itself.  Now  and  then 
a  man  of  moral  heroism  meets  it  with  erect 
front  and  a  tone  of  conscious  superiority. 
But  political  life  does  not  abound  in  men  of 
heroic  mould.  Military  heroes  may  be  found 
in  swarms.  Thousands  die  fearlessly  on  the 
field  of  battle,  or  the  field  of  "honour."  But 
the  moral  courage  which  can  stand  cold 
looks,  frowns,  and  contempt,  which  asks 
counsel  of  higher  oracles  than  people  or 
rulers,  and  cheerfully  gives  up  preferment 
to  a  just  cause,  is  rare  enough  to  be  canon- 
ized. In  such  a  country  the  tendency  to 
corruption  of  moral  sentiment  in  regard  to 
slavery  is  strong.  Many  are  tempted  to 
acquiescence  in  it ;  and  of  consequence  the 
good  man,  the  friend  of  humanity  and  his 
country,  should  meet  the  danger  by  strong, 
uncompromising  reprobation  of  this  great 
wrong. 

I  would  close  this  topic  with  observing, 
that  there  is  one  portion  of  the  community  to 
which  I  would  especially  commend  the  cause 
of  the  enslaved,  and  the  duty  of  open 
testimony  against  this  form  of  oppression; 
and  that  is,  our  women.  To  them,  above 
all  others,  slavery  should  seem  an  intolerable 
evil,  because  its  chief  victims  are  women. 
In  their  own  country,  and  not  very  far  from 
them,  there  are  great  multitudes  of  their  sex 
exposed  to  dishonour,  held  as  property  by 
man,  unprotected  by  law,  driven  to  the  field 
by  the  overseer,  and  happy  if  not  consigned 
to  infinitely  baser  uses,  denied  the  rights  of 
wife  and  mother,  and  liable  to  be  stripp«i 
of  husband  and  child  when  another's  pleasure 
or  interest  may  so  determine.  Such  is  the  lot 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  sisters ; 
and  is  there  nothing  here  to  stir  up  woman's 
sympathy,  nothing  for  her  to  remember, 
when  she  approaches  God's  throne  or  opens 
her  heart  to  her  fellow-creatures?  Woman 
should  talk  of  the  enslaved  to  her  husband, 
and  do  what  she  can  to  awaken,  amongst  his 
ever-thronging  worldly  cares,  some  manly 
indignation,  some  interest  in  human  freedom. 
She  should  breathe  into  her  son  a  deep  sense 
of  the  wrongs  which  man  inflicts  on  man, 
and  send  him  forth  from  her  arms  a  friend  of 
the  weak  and  injured.  She  should  look  on 
her  daughter,  and  shudder  at  the  doom  of  so 
many  daughters  on  her  own  shores.  When 
she  meets  with  woman,  she  should  talk  with 
her  of  the  ten  thousand  homes  which  have  no 
defence  against  licentiousness,  against  viola- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  domestic  ties;  and 
through  her  whole  intercourse,  the  fit  season 
should  be  chosen  to  give  strength  to  that  deep 
moral  conviction  which  can  alone  overcome 
this  tremendous  evil. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that,  m  thus  doing. 
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woman  will  wander  be]rond  her  sphere,  and 
forsake  her  proper  work.  What !  do  I  hear 
such  language  id  a  civilized  age,  and  in  a 
land  of  Christians?  What,  let  me  ask.  is 
woman's  work?  It  is,  to  be  a  minister  of 
Christian  love.  It  is,  to  sympathize  with 
human  misery.  It  is,  to  breathe  sympathy 
into  man's  heart.  It  is,  to  keep  alive  in 
society  some  feeling  of  human  brotherhood. 
This  is  her  mission  on  earth.  Woman's 
sphere,  I  am  told,  is  home.  And  why  is 
home  instituted  ?  Why  are  domestic  relations 
ordained  ?  These  relations  are  for  a  day  ; 
they  cease  at  the  grave.  And  what  is  their 
great  end?  To  nourish  a  love  which  will 
endure  for  ever,  to  awaken  universal  sym- 
pathy.  Our  ties  to  our  parents  are  to  bind 
us  to  the  Universal  Parent  Our  fraternal 
bonds,  to  help  us  to  see  in  all  men  our 
brethren  Home  is  to  be  a  nursery  of 
Christians;  and  what  is  the  end  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  to  awaken  in  all  souls  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  justice  and  universal 
charit)r?  At  home  we  are  to  learn  to  love 
our  neighbour,  our  enemy,  the  stranger,  the 
poor,  the  oppressed.  If  home  do  not  train 
us  to  this,  then  it  is  wofully  perverted.  If 
home  counteract  and  quench  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  then  we  must  remember  the 
Divine  Teacher,  who  commands  us  to  forsake 
fother  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  wife 
and  child,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  truth.  If  the  walls  of  home  are  the  bul- 
warks of  a  narrow,  clannish  love,  through 
which  the  cry  of  human  miseries  and  wrongs 
cannot  penetrate,  then  it  is  mockery  to  talk  of 
their  sacredness.  Domestic  life  is  at  present 
too  much  in  hostihty  to  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
A  family  should  be  a  community  of  dear 
friends,  strengthening  one  another  for  the 
service  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Can  we 
give  the  name  of  Christian  to  most  of  our 
families?  Can  we  give  it  to  women  who  have 
no  thoughts  or  sympathies  for  multitudes  of 
their  own  sex,  distant  only  two  or  three  dajrs' 
journey  from  their  doors,  and  exposed  to  out- 
rages from  which  they  would  pray  to  have 
their  own  daughters  snatched,  though  it  were 
by  death? 

Having  spoken  of  the  individual,  I  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the  Free  States,  in 
their  political  capacity,  in  regard  to  slavery ; 
and  these  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  both 
of  them  negative.  The  first  is,  to  abstain  as 
rigidly  from  the  use  of  political  power  against 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  is  established  as 
from  exercising  it  against  slavery  in  foreign 
communities.  The  second  is,  to  free  our- 
selves from  all  obUgation  to  use  the  powers  of 
the  National  or  State  governments  in  any 
manner  whatever  for  the  support  of  slavery. 

The  first  duty  is  clear.  In  regard  to  slavery 
tbe  Southern  States  stand  on  the  ground  of 


foreign  communities.  They  are  not  subject 
or  responsible  to  us  more  than  these.  No 
State  sovereignty  can  intermeddle  with  the 
institutions  of  another.  We  might  as  legiti- 
mately spread  our  legislation  over  the  schoc^ 
churches,  or  persons  of  the  South  as  orer 
their  slaves.  And  in  regard  to  the  Genenl 
Government,  we  know  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  confer  any  power,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  Free  over  the  Slave  States.  Any  ppp- 
tension  to  such  power  on  the  part  of  the  Noitli 
would  have  dissolved  immaiiately  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution.  Any 
act  of  the  Free  States,  when  assemtded  ia 
Congress,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  other 
States,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  natiood 
compact,  and  would  be  just  cause  of  cooh 
plaint. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  but  regret  the 
disposition  of  a  part  of  our  Abolitionists  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  political  |»t^. 
Were  it.  indeed,  their  simple  purpose  to  fm. 
the  North  from  all  obligation  to  give  support 
to  slavery,  I  should  agree  with  tlxan  in  their 
end,  though  not  in  their  means.  By  lookii^. 
as  they  do,  to  political  organizatioa  as  a 
means  of  putting  down  the  institution  in  other 
States,  they  lay  themselves  open  to  reproaKh. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  excellent  men  are 
engaged  in  this  movement,  and  I  acquit  then 
of  all  disposition  to  transcend  the  limits  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  b  to  be 
feared  that  they  may  construe  this  instm- 
ment  too  literally  ;  that,  forgetting  its  spii^ 
they  may  seek  to  use  its  powers  for  purposes 
very  remote  from  its  original  design.  Ttm 
failure  is  almost  inevitable.  By  exten^qg 
their  agency  beyond  its  true  bounds,  th^ 
ensure  its  defeat  m  its  legitimate  sphere.  %r 
assuming  a  political  character,  they  lose  1^ 
reputation  of  honest  enthusiasts,  and  cone 
to  be  considered  as  hypocritical  seekers  ate 
place  and  power.  Should  they,  in  opposHioa 
to  all  probability,  become  a  formidable  party, 
they  would  unite  the  Slave-holdhi^  States  as 
one  man  ;  and  the  South,  always  able,  wien 
so  united,  to  link  with  itself  a  party  at  tiK 
North,  would  rule  the  country  as  before. 

No  association,  like  the  AbotttioaS9l& 
formed  for  a  particular  end,  can,  by  iM">*nw|^iar 
a  political  organization,  rise  to  power,  tf  t 
can  contrive  to  perpetuate  itself,  it  will  nw^ 
voke  contempt  by  the  disproportion  celts 
means  to  its  ends ;  but  the  probability  it^^dit 
it  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpoQl  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  great  national  pefkl 
from  whose  fury  hardly  anvthing  escuRl 
These  mighty  forces  sweep  all  lesser  pol^Qrt 
organizations  before  them.  And  tfaes*  Itf 
to  be  robbed  of  (heir  pernicious  po«a^  ^ 
by  forming  a  third  party,  but  by  toe  inotMl 
of  intelligence  and  virtue  in  tlie  oottaWM^ 
and  by  the  silent  flowing  togetbor  «C  SllM* 
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iAg>  upright,  independent  men,  who  will  feel 
themselves  bound  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  party;  who  will  refuse  any  longer  to 
neutralize  their  moral  influence  by  coalition 
%«ith  the  self-seeking,  the  hollow-hearted,  and 
the  double-tongued;  whose  bond  of  union 
will  be  the  solemn  purpose  to  ^peak  the  truth 
without  adulteration,  to  adhere  to  the  right 
without  compromise,  to  support  good  measures 
and  discountenance  bad,  come  from  what 
quarter  they  may.  to  be  just  to  all  parties,  and 
to  expose  alike  the  corruptions  of  alL  There 
are  now  among  us  good  and  true  men  enough 
to  turn  the  balance  on  all  great  questions, 
would  they  but  confide  in  principle,  and  be 
loyal  to  it  in  word  and  deed.  Under  their 
influence,  newspapers  might  be  established  in 
which  men  and  measures  of  all  parties  would 
be  tried,  without  fear  or  ftivour,  by  the  moral, 
Christian  law;  and  this  revolution  of  the 
press  would  do  more  than  all  things  else  for 
the  political  regeneration  of  the  country. 
The  people  would  learn  from  it  that,  whilst 
boastmg  of  liberty,  they  are  used  as  puppets 
and  tools ;  that  popular  sovereignty,  with  all 
its  paper  bulwarks,  is  a  show  rather  than  a 
substance,  as  long  as  party  despotism  endures. 
It  is  by  such  a  broad,  generous  improvement 
of  society,  that  our  present  pohtical  orga- 
nizations  are  to  be  put  down,  and  not  by  a 
third  party  on  a  narrow  basis,  and  which, 
instead  of  embracing  all  the  interests  of  the 
country,  confines  itself  to  a  single  point. 

I  cannot  but  express  again  regret  at  the 
willingness  of  the  AboUtionists  to  rely  on  and 
pursue  political  power.  Their  strength  has 
always  lain  in  the  simplicity  of  their  religious 
trust,  in  their  confidence  in  Christian  truth. 
Formerly  the  hope  sometimes  crossed  my 
mind  that,  by  enlarging  their  views  and 
purifying  their  spirit,  they  would  gradually 
t>ecome  a  religious  community,  founded  on 
the  recognition  of  God  as  the  common,  equal 
Father  of  all  mankind,  on  the  recognition  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  having  lived  and  died  to  unite 
to  himself  and  to  baptize  with  his  spirit  eveiy 
human  soul,  and  on  the  recognition  of  tlie 
brotherhood  of  all  the  members  of  God's 
human  family.  There  are  signs  that  Chris* 
tians  are  tending,  however  slowly,  towards  a 
church  in  which  these  great  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity will  be  realized;  in  which  a  spiritual 
reverence  for  God,  and  for  the  human  soul, 
will  take  place  of  the  customary  homage  paid 
to  outward  distinctions;  and  in  which  our 
present  narrow  sects  will  be  swallowed  up. 
I  thought  that  I  saw  in  the  principles  with 
which  the  AboUtionists  started,  a  strugg»ing 
of  the  human  mind  towards  this  Christian 
imion.  It  is  truly  a  disappointment  to  see  so 
many  of  their  number  becoming  a  political 
party,  an  association  almost  always  corrupt- 
ing, and  most  justly  suspected  on  account  of 


the  sacrifices  of  truth,  ftnd  honour,  and  moral 
independence,  which  it  extorts  even  from  well- 
disposed  men.  Their  proper  work  is  to  act 
on  all  parties,  to  support  each  as  far  as  it 
shall  be  true  to  human  rights,  to  gather 
labourers  for  the  good  cause  from  all  iMxlies, 
civil  and  religious,  and  to  hold  forth  this 
cause  as  a  universal  interest,  and  not  as  the 
property  or  stepping-stone  of  a  narrow  asso- 
ciation. 

I  know  that  it  is  said  that  nothing  but  this 
political  action  can  put  down  slavery.  Then 
slavery  must  continue ;  and  if  we  faithfully  do 
our  part  as  Christians,  we  are  not  responsible 
for  its  continuance.  We  are  not  to  feel  as  if  we 
were  boimd  to  put  it  down  Iqr  any  and  every 
means.  We  do  not  speak  as  Christians  when 
we  say  that  slavery  must  and  shall  fall.  Who 
are  we,  to  dictate  thus  to  Omnipotence  ?  It 
has  pleased  the  mysterious  Providence  of 
God  that  terrible  evils  should  be  left  to  over- 
shadow the  earth  for  ages.  "  How  long,  O 
Ix>rd?"  has  been  the  secret  cry  extorted  m>m 
good  men  by  the  crimes  of  the  world  for  six 
thousand  years.  On  the  philanthropist  of 
this  age  the  same  sad  burden  is  laid,  and  it 
cannot  be  removed.  We  must  not  feel  that, 
were  slavery  destroyed,  paradise  would  be 
restored,  m  in  our  own  souls  the  conquest 
of  one  evil  passion  reveals  to  us  new  spiritual 
foes,  so  in  society  one  great  evil  hides  in  its 
shadow  others  perhaps  as  fearful,  and  its  fall 
only  summons  us  to  new  efforts  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  race.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  good  is  to  triumph  over  evil  in  this 
world  ;  that  "Christ  must  reign  till  he  shall 
put  all  enemies  beneath  his  feet,"  or  undl 
his  spirit  shall  triumph  over  the  spirit,  oppres- 
sions, corruptions  of  the  world.  Let  us.  then, 
work  against  all  wrong,  but  with  a  calm, 
solemn  earnestness,  not  with  vehemence  and 
tumult.  Let  us  work  with  deep  reverence 
and  filial  trust  towards  God.  and  not  in  the 
proud  impetuosity  of  our  own  wills.  Happy 
the  day  when  such  labourers  shall  be  gathered 
by  an  inward  attraction  into  one  church  or 
brotherhood,  whose  badge,  creed,  spirit,  shall 
be  Universal  Love!  This  will  be  the  true 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  its  might  will 
infinitely  transcend  political  power. 

For  one,  I  have  no  desire  to  force  eman- 
cipation on  the  South.  Had  I  political  power 
I  should  fear  to  use  it  in  such  a  cause.  A 
forced  emancipation  is.  on  the  whole,  working 
well  in  the  West  Indies,  because  the  mother 
country  watches  over  and  guides  it,  and  pours 
in  abundantly  moral  and  religious  influences 
to  calm,  and  enlighten,  and  soften  the  minds 
newly  set  free.  Here  no  such  control  can  be 
exercised.  Freedom  at  the  South,  to  work 
well,  must  be  the  gift  of  the  masters.  Eman- 
cipation must  be  their  own  Act  and  deed.  It 
roust  spring  from  good-will  and  sense  of 
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justice,  or,  at  least,  from  a  sense  of  interest, 
and  not  be  extorted  by  a  foreign  power ;  and 
with  this  oriiiin,  it  will  be  more  successful 
even  than  the  experiment  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  those  islands,  esjseciaUy  in  Jamaica,  the 
want  of  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  has  continually  obstructed  the  bene- 
ficial working  of  freedom,  and  still  throws  a 
doubtfulness  over  its  complete  success. 

I  have  said  that  the  r  ree  States  cannot 
rightfully  use  the  power  of  their  own  legisla- 
tures or  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavenr  in  the 
States  where  it  is  established.  Their  first  duty 
is  to  abstain  from  such  acts.  Their  next  and 
more  solemn  duty  is  to  abstain  from  all  action 
for  the  support  of  slavery.  If  they  are  not 
to  subvert,  much  les$  are  they  to  sustain  it. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  communities  when, 
under  a  generous  impulse,  they  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  in  other  states,  and  by 
force  restore  their  rights  ;  but  they  are  without 
excuse  in  aiding  oSier  states  in  binding  on 
men  an  unrighteous  yoke.  On  this  subject 
our  fathers,  in  framing  the  Constitution, 
swerved  from  the  right.  We,  their  children. 
p.  the  end  of  half  a  century,  see  the  path  of 
duty  more  clearly  than  they,  and  must  walk 
in  it.  To  this  point  the  public  mind  has  long 
been  tending,  and  the  time  has  come  for  look- 
ing at  it  fully,  dispassionately,  and  with  manly 
and  Christian  resolution.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  abolitionism.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  putting  down  slavery.  We  are  simply 
called,  as  communities,  to  withhold  support 
from  it,  to  stand  aloof,  to  break  off  all  con- 
nection with  this  criminal  institution.  The 
Free  States  ought  to  say  to  the  South, 
"  Slavery  is  yours,  not  ours,  and  on  you  the 
whole  responsibility  of  it  must  fall.  We  wash 
our  hands  of  it  wholly.  We  shall  exert  no  power 
against  it,  but  do  not  call  on  us  to  put  forth 
the  least  power  in  its  behall  We  cannot, 
directly  or  indirectly,  become  accessories  to 
this  wrong.  We  cannot  become  gaolers,  or  a 
patrol,  or  a  watch,  to  keep  your  slaves  under 
the  yoke.  You  must  guard  them  yourselves.  If 
they  escape,  we  cannot  send  them  back.  Our 
soil  makes  whoever  touches  it  free.  On  this 
point  you  must  manage  your  own  concerns. 
You  must  guard  your  own  frontier.  In  case 
of  insurrection,  we  cannot  come  to  you,  save 
as  friends  alike  of  bond  and  free.  Neither  in 
our  separate  legislattures,  nor  in  the  national 
legislature,  can  we  touch  slavery  to  sustain  it. 
On  this  point  you  are  foreign  communities. 
You  have  often  said  that  you  need  not  our 
protection ;  and  we  must  take  you  at  your 
word.  In  so  doing  we  have  no  thought  of 
acting  on  your  fears.  We  think  only  of  our 
duty,  and  this,  in  all  circumstances,  and  at  all 
hazards,  must  be  done." 

The  people  of  the  North  think  but  little  of 
the  extent  of  the  support  given  to  slavery  by 


the  Federal  Government ;  though,  when  it  It 
considered  that  "the  slave-holding  interest 
has  a  representation  in  Congress  of  twaitf- 
five  membei^,  in  addition  to  the  fair  and 
equal  representation  of  the  free  inhabitants," 
it  is  very  natural  to  expect  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  institu- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  has  been, 
and  is,  the  friend  of  the  slave-holder  and  the 
enemy  of  the  slave.  It  authorises  the  former 
to  seize,  in  a  Free  State,  a  coloured  man.  o& 
the  ground  of  being  a  fugitive,  and  to  bring 
him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  ovn 
selection;  and  this  magistrate,  without  a  jury, 
and  without  obligation  to  receive  any  testi- 
mony but  what  the  professed  master  ofiexs. 
can  deliver  up  the  accused  to  be  held  as 
property  for  life.  The  Federal  Government 
authorizes  not  only  the  apprehension  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
a  negro  suspected  of  being  a  runaway,  bat 
the  sale  of  him  as  a  slave,  if  within  a  ootain 
time  he  cannot  prove  his  freedom.  It  sus- 
tains slavey  within  the  District  oi  Columbia, 
though  "under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction," 
and  allows  this  District  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  slave-marts  of  the  country.  Not  a 
slave-auction  is  held  there  but  by  the  authority 
of  Congress.  The  Federal  Government  b^ 
endeavoured  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the 
restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  who  have  sought 
and  found  freedom  in  Canada,  and  has  offonod 
in  return  to  restore  fugitives  from  the  West 
Indies.  It  has  disgraced  itself  in  the  sight  of 
all  Europe  by  clauning  as  property  slaves 
who  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  British 
islands,  and  who  by  touching  British  soil  bad 
become  free.  It  has  instructed  its  represen- 
tative at  Madrid  to  announce  to  the  Spanish 
court,  "  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slave 
population  of  Cuba  woiild  be  very  severely 
felt  in  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  United 
States."  It  has  purchased  a  vast  unsettled 
territory,  which  it  has  given  up  to  be  overran 
with  slavery.  To  crown  sfU,  it  has.  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  right 
granted  even  by  despotism  to  its  subjects, 
refused  to  listen  to  petitions  against  these 
abuses  of  power.  After  all  this  humUing 
experience,  is  it  not  time  for  the  Free  States 
to  pause,  to  reflect,  to  weigh  wdl  what  titey 
are  doing  through  the  national  govenunent 
and  to  resolve  that  they  will  firee  themseives 
from  every  obligation  to  uphold  an  iDStUutkn 
which  they  know  to  be  unjust?* 

The  objea  now  proposed  is  to  be  eflfected 
by  amendments  of  the  constitutioii.  and  these 
should  be  sought  in  good  faith;  that  is,  not 
as  the  means  of  abolishing  slavery,  but  as  a 

•  On  the  soMectW  thb  paracnph  Um  reader  wiB  J<  wdi 
to  con$uU  "  A  View  of  tbc  Actloo  of  tbe  Fci*     "  '^  " 
ment  In  behalf  of  Slavery,  by  WUnam  Jay.* 
a  son  of  Chief  JoAice  Jay.  and  a  woraqr  rsp 
the  qMrk  and  lurlxidples  of  his  flhnCiM — 
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menns  of  rcmovinjif  us  from  a  participation  of  so  far  can  breed  no  tumult  in  the  land  which 
lU  guilt.  The  Free  States  should  take  the  he  has  left,  and  that,  of  consequence,  no 
high  ground  of  duty  ;  and,  to  raise  them  to  motive  but  the  unhallowed  love  of  gain  can 
this  height,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  all  prompt  to  his  pursuit ;  and  when  they  think 
religious  and  upright  men  should  join  their  of  slavery  as  perpetuated,  not  for  public 
powers.  A  people  under  so  pure  an  impulse  order,  but  for  gain,  they  abhor  it,  and  would 
cannot  faiL  Such  arrangements  should  be  not  lift  a  finger  to  replace  the  flying  bonds- 
made  that  the  word  slavery  need  not  be  man  beneath  the  yoke.  Thus  this  provision 
heard  again  in  Congress  or  in  the  local  legis-  of  the  Constitution  is  virtually  fading  away ; 
latures.  On  the  principle  now  laid  down,  and,  as  I  have  said,  no  human  power  can 
the  question  of  abolition  in  the  District  of  restore  it.  The  moral  sentiment  of  a  com- 
Columbia  should  be  settled.  Emancipation  munity  is  not  to  be  withstood.  Make  as 
at  the  seat  of  government  ought  to  be  insisted  many  constitutions  as  you  will— fence  round 
on,  not  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  slavery  your  laws  with  what  penalties  you  will — the 
elsewhere,  but  because  what  is  done  there  is  universal  conscience  makes  them  as  weak  as 
done  by  the  whole  people,  because  slavery  the  threats  of  childhood.  There  is  a  spirit 
sustained  there  is  sustained  by  the  Free  spreading  through  the  country  in  regard  to 
States.  It  is  said  that  the  Mrill  of  the  citizens  slavery  which  demands  changes  of  the  Con- 
of  the  District  is  to  be  consulted.  Were  this  stitution,  and  which  will  master  if  it  cannot 
true,  which  cannot  be  granted,  the  difficulty  change  it.  No  concerted  opposition  to  this 
may  easily  be  sfirmounted.  Let  Congress  instrument  is  thought  of  or  is  heeded.  No 
resolve  to  establish  itself  where  it  will  have  no  secret  understanding  among  our  citizens  is 
slavery  to  control  or  uphold,  and  the  people  to  be  feared  at  the  South.  The  simple 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  remove  the  presence  to  their  minds  of  the  great  truth, 
obstacle  to  its  o^ntintiance  where  it  is,  as  fast  that  man  cannot  rightfully  be  the  property  of 
as  can  be  desired.  man,  is  enough  to  shelter  the  slave.     With 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  this  conviction,  we  are  palsy-stricken  when 
arrangertient  now  proposed  is,  the  article  of  called  upon  to  restore  him  to  bondage.  Our 
the  Constitution  requiring  the  surrender  and  sinews  are  relaxed ;  our  hands  hang  down  ; 
return  of  fugitive  slaves.  A  State  obeying  our  limbs  will  not  carry  us  a  step.  Now  this 
this  seems  to  me  to  contract  as  great  guilt  as  conviction  is  spreading,  and  will  become  the 
if  it  were  to  bring  slaves  from  Africa.  No  estabUshed  principle  of  the  Free  Slates, 
man  who  regards  slavery  as  among  the  greatest  Politicians,  indeed,  to  answer  a  party  end, 
wrongs  can  in  any  way  reduce  his  fellow-crea-  may  talk  of  property  in  man  as  somethmg 
tures  to  it.  The  flying  slave  asserts  the  first  established  or  not  to  be  questioned ;  but  the 
nght  of  a  man,  and  should  meet  aid  rather  people  at  large  do  not  follow  them.  The 
than  obstruction.  Who  that  has  the  heart  of  people  go  with  the  civilized  and  Christian 
a  freeman,  or  breathes  the  love  of  a  Christian,  world.  The  South  should  understand  this — 
can  send  him  back  to  his  chain?  On  this  should  look  the  difiliculty  in  the  face  ;  and 
point,  however,  the  difficulty  of  an  arrange-  they  will  see  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ment  is  every  day  growing  less.  This  pro-  Ciise,  resistance  is  idle — that  neither  policy  nor 
vision  of  the  Constitution  is  undergoing  a  violence  can  avail.  And,  what  is  more,  they 
silent  repeal,  and  no  human  power  can  sus-  have  no  right  to  reproach  us  with  letting  this 
tain  it.  Just  in  proportion  as  slavery  becomes  provision  of  the  Constitution  die  among  us. 
the  object  of  conscientious  reprobation  in  the  They  have  done  worse.  We  are  passive. 
Free  States,  just  so  fast  the  difficulty  of  send-  7%^  have  actively,  openly,  flagrantly,  violated 
ing  back  the  fugitive  increases.  In  the  part  the  Constitution.  They  have  passed  laws 
of  the  country  where  I  reside  it  is  next  to  im-  threatening  to  imprison  and  punish  the  free 
possible  that  the  slave  who  has  reached  us  coloured  citizens  of  the  North  for  exercising 
should  be  restored  to  bondage.  Not  that  our  the  rights  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by  the 
courts  of  law  are  obstructed — not  that  mobs  national  compact— that  is,  for  setting  foot  on 
would  rescue  the  fugitive  from  the  magistrate,  their  shores  and  using  their  highways.  This 
We  respect  the  public  authorities.  Not  an  wrong  has  been  too  patiently  borne ;  and  in 
arm  would  be  raised  against  the  officers  of  one  way  we  can  turn  it  to  good  account, 
justice.  But  what  are  laws  against  the  moral  When  reproached  with  unfaithfulness  to  the 
sense  of  a  community  ?  No  man  among  us,  Constitution,  we  can  hold  it  up  as  our  shield, 
who  values  his  character,  would  aid  the  slave-  and  cite  the  greater  disloyalty  of  the  South  as 
hunter.  The  slave-hunter  here  would  be  an  extenuation  of  our  own. 
looked  on  with  as  little  favour  as  the  felonious  It  is  best,  however,  that  neither  party  should 
slave-trader.  Those  amon^  us  who  dread  to  be  unfaithful.  It  is  best  that  both,  enlightened 
touch  slavery  in  its  own  region,  lest  insurrec-  as  to  the  spirit  of  our  times,  should  m^e  new 
tion  and  tumults  should  follow  change,  still  arrangements  to  prevent  collision,  to  define 
feel  that  the  fugitive  who  has  sought  shelter  the  duties  of  each  and  all,  to  bring  the  Coa- 
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stitution  Into  harmony  with  the  moral  con- 
victions and  with  the  safety  of  North  and 
South.  Until  some  such  arrangements  are 
made,  peipetual  collisions  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  our  country  must  occur. 
Notwithstanding  the  tendencies  to  a  low  tone 
of  thought  and  feeling  at  the  North  in  regard 
to  slavery,  there  is  a  decided  increase  of  moral 
sensibility  on  the  subject ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  shall  spread,  the  Free  States  will  insist 
more  strenuously  on  being  released  from  every 
obligation  to  give  support  to  what  they  delibe- 
rately  condemn. 

This  liberation  of  the  Free  States  from  all 
connection  with  and  action  on  slavery  would, 
indeed,  be  an  immense  boon,  and  the  removal 
of  much  dissension.  Still,  the  root  of  bitter- 
ness would  remain  among  us.  Still,  our 
Union,  that  inestimable  political  good,  will 
be  insecure.  Slavery,  wnilst  it  continues, 
must  secretly,  if  not  openly,  mix  with  our 
policy,  sow  jealousies,  determine  the  cha- 
racter of  parties,  and  create,  if  not  diver- 
sities of  interests,  at  least  suspicions  of  them, 
which  may  prove  not  a  whit  the  less  ruinous 
because  groundless. 

Slaveiy  is  imfriendly  to  union,  as  it  is 
directly  hostile  to  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  all  our  institutions  rest.  No  nation 
can  admit  an  element  at  war  with  its  vital, 
central  law,  without  losing  something  of  its 
stability.  The  idea  of  Human  Rights  is  the 
grand  distinction  of  our  country.  Our  chief 
boast  as  a  people  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
toils,  sacnhces,  heroic  deeds  of  our  fathers 
had  for  their  end  the  establishment  of  these. 
Here  is  the  unity  which  sums  up  our  history, 
the  glory  which  lights  up  our  land,  the  chief 
foundation  of  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  the 
chief  spring  of  national  feeling,  the  grand 
bond  of  national  union ;  and  whatever  among 
us  is  at  war  with  this  principle  weakens  the 
living  force  which  holds  us  together. 

On  this  topic  I  cannot  enlarge.  But  recent 
events  compel  me  to  refer  to  one  influence 
more  by  which  slavery  is  unfriendly  to  union. 
It  aggravates  those  traits  of  character  at  the 
South  which  tend  to  division.  It  inflames 
that  proud,  fiery  spirit  which  is  quick  to  take 
offence,  and  which  rushes  into  rash  and  reck- 
less courses.  This  ungovemed  violence  of 
feeling  breaks  out  especially  in  Congress,  the 
centre  from  which  impulses  are  communicated 
to  the  whole  people.  It  is  a  painful  thought, 
that,  if  any  spot  in  the  country  is  pre-eminent 
for  rudeness  and  fierceness,  it  is  the  Hall  of 
Representatives.  Too  many  of  our  legis- 
^lators  seem   to  lay  down  at  its   door   the 

nmon  restraints  of  good  society  and 
the^^J>af*cter  of  gentlemen.  The  national 
chamoNLseems  liable  to  become  a  national 
nuisnnceVflJDd  although  all  parts  of  the 
country  are   m  a  measure  responsible  for 


this  wotmd  inflicted  on  the  honour  and 
union  of  the  country,  we  do  feel  that  the 
evil  is  to  be  imputed  chiefly  to  the  proud* 
impetuous  temper  of  the  South.  It  is  be-> 
lieved  that  the  personal  violences  which,  if 
repeated,  vrill  reduce  the  national  councii  to 
the  level  of  a  boxing  match,  may  be  traced  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  This  evil  is  too 
notorious  to  be  softened  down  by  apologies  or 
explanations;  nor  is  it  less  an  evil  because 

Erecedents  and  parallels  can  be  found  in  the 
;gislative  bodies  of  France  and  England.  It 
tends,  not  merely  to  spread  barbarism  through 
the  community,  but  to  impair  the  authority  of 
legislation,  to  give  new  ferocity  to  the  con^cts 
of  party,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  national 
tie. 

If  slavery,    that  brand  of  discord,  wete 
taken   away,  the   peculiarities  of  Northem 
and  Southern  character  would  threaten  little 
or  no  evil  to  the  Union.    On  the  contraij* 
these  t>vo  grand  divisions  of  the  country,  ryom 
estranged  from  each  other,  would  be  brought 
near,  and  by  acting  on  and  modifying  one 
another  would  produce  a  national  character 
of  the  highest  order.    The  South,  with  nuxe 
of  ardour  and  of  bold  and  rapid  genius,  and 
the  North,  with  more  of  wisdom  and  st^ufy 
principle,  furnish  admirable  noaterials  for  a 
State.     Nor  is  the  union  of  these  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  impracticable.    It  is  wortfajr 
of  remark,  that  the  most  eminent  men  at  the 
South  have   had   a   laree  infusion  of    the 
Northem   character.      Washington,    m    his 
calm  dignity,  his  rigid  order,  his  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  his  reserve  almost  approadi- 
ing  coldness,  bore  a  striking  affinity  to  tibe 
North ;  and  his  sympathies  led  him  to  choose 
Northem  men  very  much  as  his  confidential 
friends.    Mr.  Madison  had  much  of  the  calm 
wisdom,  the  patient,  studious  research,  the 
exactness  and  quiet  manner  of  our  part  of  the 
country,  with  little  of  the  imagination  and 
fervour  of  his  own.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had 
more  than  these  two  great  men  of  the  genial, 
unreserved  character  of  a  warmer  climate,  but 
so  blended  with  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
clear  judgment,  and  serene  wisdom,  as  to 
make  him  the  delight  and  confidence  of  the 
whole  land.    There  is  one  other  distinguished 
name  of  the  South,  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned—Mr. Jefferson ;    and   the  reason  is, 
that  his  character  seemed  to  belong  to  neither 
section  of  the  country.    He  wanted  the  fiery, 
daring  spirit  of  the  South,   and  the  calm 
energy  of  the  North.    He  stood  alone.    lie 
was  a  man  of  genius,  given  to  bold,  original, 
and  somewhat  visionary  speculation,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  sagacious  observer  of  men 
and  events.      He  owed  his  vast  influence 
second  only  to  Washington's,  to  his  keen  in-       i 
sight  into  the  character  of  his  countrymefl       \ 
and  into  the  spirit  of  his  age.    His  oppooests 
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have  set  him  down  as  the  most  unscrupulous 
of  politicians ;  but  one  merit,  and  no  mean 
one,  must  be  accorded  to  him,  that  of  having 
adopted  early,  and  of  having  held  fast  through 
life,  the  most  generous  theory  of  Human 
Rights,  and  of  having  protested  against 
slavery  as  an  aggravated  wrong.  In  truth, 
it  is  impossible  to  study  the  great  men  of  the 
South,  and  to  consider  the  force  of  intellect 
and  character  which  that  region  has  developed, 
without  feelings  of  respect,  and  without  the 
most  ardent  desire  that  it  may  free  itself,  by 
any  means,  from  an  institution  which  aggra- 
vates what  i^  evil  and  threatening  in  its  cha- 
racter, which  cripples  much  of  its  energy, 
wliich  cuts  it  off  from  the  sympathies  and 
honour  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which  pre- 
vents it  from  a  true,  cordial  union  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  It  is  slavery  which  pre- 
vents the  two  sections  of  country  from  acting 
on  and  modifying  each  other  for  the  good  of 
both.  This  is  the  great  gulf  between  us,  and 
it  is  constantly  growing  wider  and  deeper  in 
proportion  to  the  spread  of  moral  feeling,  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  of  respe<jt  for  men's 
rights,  of  mterest  in  the  oppressed. 

Why  is  it  that  slavery  is  not  thrown  off? 
We  here  ascribe  its  continuance  very  much 
to  cupidity  and  love  of  power.  But  there  is 
another  cause,  whicli  is  certainly  disappearing. 
Slavery  at  the  South  continues,  in  part,  in 
consequence  of  that  want  of  activity,  of 
steady  force,  of  resolute  industry  among  the 
free  white  population,  which  it  has  itself  pro- 
duced. A  people  with  force  enough  to  attempt 
a  social  revolution,  and  to  bear  its  first  incon- 
veniences, would  not  endure  slavery.  We 
of  the  North,  with  our  characteristic  eneigy, 
would  hardly  tolerate  it  a  year.  The  slugnsh- 
ness,  the  stupidity  of  the  slaves  would  keep 
us  in  perpetual  irritation.  We  should  run 
over  them,  tread  them  almost  imconsciously 
under  foot,  in  our  haste  and  eagerness  to 
accomplish  our  enterprises.  We  should  feel 
the  wastefulness  of  slave  labour  in  comparison 
with  free.  Tlie  clum^  mechanic,  the  lagging 
house  servant,  the  slovenly  labourer,  ever 
ready  with  a  lying  excuse,  would  be  too  much 
for  our  patience.  Now  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  stirring,  earnest,  industrious 
spirit  of  the  North  is  finding  its  way  South- 
ward ;  and  with  this,  a  desire  to  introduce 
better  social  relations  can  hardly  be  repressed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  revolution  would 
be  hastened  if  the  South  would  open  its  ear 
to  the  working  of  emancipation  in  other 
countries,  and  to  the  deep  interest  in  the 
African  race  which  is  now  spreading  through 
the  world.  On  these  subjects  very  little  is  yet 
known  at  the  South.  The  newspapers  there 
spread  absurd  rumours  of  the  failure  of  the 
experiment  of  the  West  Indies,  but  the  truth 
finds  no  organs.    We  doubt,  too,  whether 


one  newspaper  has  even  made  a  reference  to 
the  recent  public  meeting  in  England  for  the 
civihzation  of  Africa,  the  most  remarkable, 
in  one  respect,  ever  held  in  that  country,  for 
it  was  a  representation  of  all  ranks  and  sects, 
including  the  greatest  names  in  Church  and 
State,  and,  what  was  not  less  venerable,  a 
multitude  of  both  sexes  who  have  made 
themselves  dear  and  honoured  by  services 
to  humanity.  Whoever  considers  this  and 
other  signs  of  the  times  in  Europe,  will  see 
the  dawn  of  a  better  era,  when  the  wrongs 
of  past  ages  are  to  be  redressed,  when  the 
African  is  to  be  hfted  up  and  the  sentence  of 
moral  outlawry  is  to  be  passed  on  the  enslavers 
of  their  brethren.  Many  among  us  are  apt 
to  smile  and  say  that  nations  have  but  one 
law,  self-interest.  But  a  new  and  higher 
force  is  beginning  to  act  on  human  affairs. 
Religion  is  becoming  an  active,  diffusive, 
unwearied  principle  of  humanity  and  justice. 
All  the  forces  of  Christianity  are  concen- 
trating themselves  into  a  fervent,  all-com- 
prehending philanthropy.  This  is  at  length 
to  be  understood  at  the  South,  and  it  will  be 
felt  there.  In  that  region  there  are  pious  men 
and  women  who  will  not  endure  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  religious  communion  of  the  world. 
There  are  seu-respecting  men  brave  enough 
to  defy  all  personal  danger,  but  not  to  defy 
the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind.  There  are 
the  wise  and  good,  who  will  rejoice  to  learn 
that  emancipation  brings  dignity  and  hap- 
piness to  the  slave,  and  safety  and  honour  to 
the  free.  Here  is  power  enough  to  put  down 
the  selfish  and  unprincipled.  Here  are  in- 
fluences which,  joined  with  favouring  events 
from  God's  good  providence,  are,  we  trust, 
to  remove  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavery, 
and  to  give  us  a  right  to  hold  up  our  head 
among  Christian  nations. 

But  if  it  is  not  ordained  that  by  these  and 
like  influences  this  great  wrong  is  to  be  done 
away,  of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  God's 
righteous  providence  lacks  not  means  for 
accomplishing  his  designs.  He  has  infinite 
ministers  for  humbling  numan  pride  and  lift- 
ing up  the  fallen.  The  solemn  lesson  of  our 
times  is  the  instability  of  all  human  p>ower. 
Despotic  thrones  have  fallen,  and  surely  private 
despotism  cannot  endure.  We  learn  from 
history  that,  in  seasons  apparently  the  most 
inauspicious,  the  seeds  of  beneficent  revolu- 
tions have  been  sown  and  have  unfolded  in 
silence.  Much  more,  in  these  days  of  change 
and  progress,  causes  must  be  at  work  for  the 
redemption  of  the  slave.  Emancipation, 
imiversal  freedom,  must  come.  May  God 
prepare  its  way,  not  by  earthquakes  and 
storms,  but  'by  "the  still  small  voice"  of 
truth,  bv  breathing  into  the  hearts  of  this 
people  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  love ! 

It  is  a  solemn  thought  with  which  I  close 
z  z 
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these  remarks,  tisat  a  people  upholding  or  in  West  Indies  recdved  emtndpatkm.  Thb 
anyway  giving  countenance  to  slavery  con-  great  event  took  place,  in  Antigua,  on  the 
tract  guilt  in  proportion  to  the  light  which  Is  xst  of  August,  1834.  The  following  account 
thrown  on  the  injustice  and  evils  of  this  insti-  of  the  manner  in  which  the  precodSng  nip:fat 
tution,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  was  kept,  is  extracted  from  Thome  and  Kun- 
emancipation ;  and  if  so,  then  the  weight  of  balls  book  on  the  subject  :— 
guilt  on  this  nation  is  great  and  increasing.  "The  Wesleyans  kept  'watch-night '  in  all 
Our  fathers  carried  on  slavery  in  much  bhnd-  their  chapels  on  the  night  of  the  31st  July, 
ness.  They  lived  and  wjilked  under  the  One  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  gave  us  an 
shadow  of  a  dark  and  bloody  past.  But  the  account  of  the  watch-meeting  at  the  chapd 
darkness  is  gone.  "Themystery  of  iniquity"  in  St.  John's.  The  spacious  house  was  ftUed 
is  now  laid  open.  Slavery,  from  Its  birth  to  with  the  candidates  for  hberty.  All  was  ani- 
Jts  last  stage,  is  now  brought  to  light.  The  matlon  and  eagerness.  A  mighty  chorus  of 
wars,  the  sacked  and  burning  villages,  the  voices  swelled  the  song  of  expectation  and 
kidnapping  and  murders  of  Africa,  which  joy ;  and,  as  they  united  in  prayer,  the  voice 
begin  tnisnorrible  history  ;  the  crowded  hold,  of  the  leader  was  drowned  in  the  unircisal 
the  chains,  stench,  suffocation,  burning  thirst,  acclamation  of  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and 
and  agonies  of  the  slave-ship ;  the  loathsome  blessing,  and  honotir,  and  glory  to  God,  who 
diseases  and  enormous  waste  of  life  in  the  bad  come  down  for  their  deliverance.  In 
middle  passage ;  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  such  exercises  the  evening  was  spent  until  the 
the  plantation,  with  its  reign  of  terror  and  hour  of  twelve  approached.  The  missionaiy 
force,  its  unbridled  lust,  its  violations  of  then  proposed  that,  when  the  clock  on  the 
domestic  rights  and  charities;  these  all  are  cathedral  should  begin  to  strike,  the  whole 
revealed.  The  crimes  and  woes  of  slavery  congregation  should  fall  upon  their  knees, 
come  to  us  in  moans  and  shrieks  from  the  old  and  receive  the  boon  of  freedom  in  silence, 
world  and  the  new,  and  from  the  ocean  which  Accordingly,  as  the  loud  bell  tolled  its  fii^t 
divides  them;  and  we  are  distinctly  taught,  note,  the  immense  assembly  fell  prostrate 
that  in  no  other  calamity  are  such  wrongs  and  on  their  knees.  All  was  silence,  saN'e  the 
miseries  concentrated  as  in  this.  To  put  an  quiverinpf,  half-stifled  breath  erf  the  strug- 
end  to  some  of  those  woes,  the  most  powerful  gling  spirit.  The  slow  notes  of  the  clock  IHl 
nations  have  endeavoured,  by  force  of  laws  and  upon  the  multitude;  peal  on  peal,  ptal  on 
punishments,  to  abolish  the  slave-trade ;  but  peal,  rolled  over  the  prostrate  throng,  in  tones 
the  trial  has  proved  that,  while  slavery  en-  of  aneels'  voices,  thrilling  among  the  deso- 
dures,  the  traffic  which  ministers  to  it  cannot  late  chords  and  weary  heart-strings.  Scarce 
be  suppressed.  At  length  the  axe  has  been  had  the  clock  soundea  its  last  note,  when  the 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  accursed  tree.  By  the  lightnine  flashed  vividly  around,  and  a  loud 
act  of  a  great  nation  nearly  a  million  of  slaves  p«U  of  Qiunder  roared  along  the  sky, — ^God's 
have  been  emancipated;  and  the  first  results  pillar  of  fire,  and  trump  otj»ibilee!  A  mo- 
have  exceeded  the  hopes  of  philanthropy,  ment  of  profoundest  silence  passed, — then 
All  this  history  of  slavery  is  given  to  the  came  the  *«rr/,— they  broke  forth  In  prayer; 
world.  The  truth  is  brought  to  our  very  they  shouted,  they  sang  •  Glory !  *  '  Alleluia !  * 
doors.  And,  still  more,  to  ns,  above  all  they  clapped  their  hands,  leaped  up,  fell 
people,  God  has  made  known  those  eternal  down,  clasped  each  other  in  their  ittst  arm^ 
principles  of  freedom,  jtistice,  and  humanity,  cried,  laughed,  and  went  to  and  fro,  tossh^ 
by  which  the  full  enormity  of  slavery  may  be  upward  their  unfettered  hands  ;  bat  hj^ 
comprehended.  To  shut  our  eyes  against  all  above  the  whole  there  was  a  mighty  soittsi 
this  light ;  to  shut  our  ears  and  hearts  against  which  ever  and  anon  swelled  up  ;  H  was  the 
these  monitions  of  God,  these  pleadings  of  utterings,  in  broken  Negro  diafect,  of  gmd- 
humanity ;  to  stand  forth,  in  this  great  con-  tude  to  God. 

flict  of  good  with  evil,  as  the  chief  upholders       "  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  ^MBt 
of  oppression ;  to  array  ourselves  against  the  itself,  and  the  congregation  became  calm,  the 
efforts  of  the  Christian  and  civilized  world  for  religious  exercises  were  resumed,  and  the  le- 
the  extinction  of  this  greatest  wrong ;  to  pcr^  mainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  In  singouf 
petuate  it  with  obstinate  madness  where  it  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  a2id  in  no- 
exists,  and  to  make  new  regions  of  the  earth  dresses  itom.  the  missionaries^  explaining  tibe 
groan  imder  its  woes ;  this,  smrely,  is  a  guilt  nature  of  the  freedom  just  received,  iM  «3t- 
which  the  justice  of  God  cannot  wink  at,  and  horting  the  fVee  people  to  be  indnstikw^ 
on  which  insulted  humanity,  reh'gion,  and  steady,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  ID  ^doim 
freedom  call  down  fearful  retribution.  themselves  in  all  things  worthy  of  the  mjx 
'  boon  which  God  had  confeired  vboa  tHbfat^ 
Notes.  Nafg  B.—On  reading  to  A  ttUadA  ifc^  k- 
AMe  W.— On  this   page  I  have  spoken  marks  on  the  African  cWact^,  h^  dbsmgil 
0  the  matter  in  which  the  slaves  in  the  to  me,  that  similar  views  had  bottti  tiS^^ 
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Al^aoder  Kinmont,  in  his  ''Lectures  on 
Man  :  Cincinnati,  1839."  Tliis  induced  mo 
to  examine  the  Lectures  ;  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding,  not  only  a  coincidence  of 
opinions,  but  that  the  author  had  pursued 
the  subject  much  more  thoroughly,  and  illus- 
trated it  with  much  strength  and  beauty.  I 
would  recommend  this  work  to  such  as  de- 
light in  bold  and  original  thinking.  The 
reader,  indeed,  will  often  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  author's  conclusions ;  but  even  in 
these  cases  the  mind  will  be  waked  up  to 
great  and  interesting  subjects  of  reflection. 
I  will  subjoin  a  few  extracts  relating  to  the 
African  character  : — 

••  When  the  epoch  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Negro  family  arrives,  in  the  hq^se  of  ages* 
they  will  display  in  their  native  land  some 
very  peculiar  and  interesting  traits  of  charac- 
ter, of  which  we,  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
human  family,  can  at  present  form  no  con- 
ception. It  will  be— indeed,  it  must  be — a 
civilization  of  a  peculiar  stamp;  perhaps,  we 
might  venture  to  conjecture,  not  so  much 
distinguished  by  art,  as  a  certain  beautiful 
nature ;  not  so  marked  or  adorned  by  science 
as  exalted  and  refined  tnr  a  new  and  lovely 
theology,— a  reflection  of  the  light  of  heaven 
more  perfect  and  endearing  than  that  which 
the  intellects  of  the  Caucasian  race  have  ever 
yet  exhibited.  There  is  more  of  the  ckild^  of 
unsophisticated  nature,  in  the  Negro  race 
than  in  the  European." — ^p.  t9a 

"  The  peninsula  of  Africa  is  the  home  of 
the  Negro,  and  the  appropriate  and  destined 


seat  of  his  future  glory  and  civilization,— « 
dvilixation  which,  we  need  not  fear  to  pre- 
dict, will  be  as  distinct  in  all  its  features  from 
that  of  all  other  races  as  his  complexion  and 
natural  temperament  and  genius  are  different. 
But  who  can  doubt  that  here,  also,  himaanity 
in  its  more  advanced  and  millennial  stage  will 
reflect,  under  a  sweet  and  mellow  light,  the 
softer  attributes  of  the  Divine  beneficence? 
If  the  Caucasian  race  is  destined,  as  would 
appear  from  the  precocity  of  their  genius,  and 
their  natural  quickness  and  extreme  apd- 
tude  to  the  arts,  to  reflect  the  lustre  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  Divine  science,  shall  we  envy  the  Negro, 
if  a  later  but  far  nobler  civilization  await 
him,— to  return  the  splendoiu-of  the  Divine 
attritmtes  of  mercy  and  benevolence  in  the 
practice  and  exhibition  of  all  the  milder  and 
gentler  virtues?" — p.  191. 

"  If  there  are  fewer  vivid  manifestations  of 
intellect  in  the  Negro  family  than  in  the 
Caucasian,  as  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  does 
that  forbid  the  hope  of  the  return  of  that  pure 
and  gentle  state  of  society  among  them  which 
attracts  the  peculiar  regard  of  Heaven?" — 

"The  sweeter  graces  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion appear  almost  too  tropical  and  tender 
plants  td  grow  in  the  soil  of  the  Caucasian 
mind;  they  require  a  character  of  human 
nature,  of  which  3rou  can  see  the  rude  linea- 
ments in  the  Ethiopian,  to  be  implanted  in, 
and  grow  naturally  and  beautifully  withaL" — 
p.  ai8» 


THE    DUTY   OF    THE    FREE    STATES; 
Or,  Remarks  suggested  by  the  Case  of  the  "  Creole!* 


(The  Author  is  aware  that  the  following  argument  might  have  been  more  condensed,  had 
circumstances  allowed ;  but  he  is  reconciled  to  publishing  it  in  the  present  form  b^  the 
belief  that  a  degree  of  expansion  and  even  of  repetitioh  may  adapt  it  to  its  end,  which  is^ 
to  bring  the  subject  within  the  comprehension  of  all  who  desire  to  know  the  truth.  He  now 
presents  the  first  part  of  his  work,  in  the  hope  that  the  second  will  soon  follow.^BoSTON, 
March  t6^  1848.  J 

Part  t.  thoughts  on  these  strangers.    I  rejoice  that 

I  RESPECTFULLY  ask  your  attention,  fellow-  thev  are  firee ;  I  trust  that  they  will  remain  so  ; 

citizens  of  the  Free  States,  to  a  subject  of  and  with  these  feelings,  I  dismiss  them  from 

great  and  pressing  importance.    The  case  of  my  thoughts.    The  case  of  the   CreoU  in- 

the  Creole,  taken  bv  itself,  or  separated  from  volves  great  and  vital  principles,  and  as  such 

the  principles  whicn  are  complicated  with  it,  I  now  kivite  to  it  your  serious  consideration, 

however  it  might  engage  my  feelings,  would  The  case  is  thus  stated  in  the  letter  of 

not  have  moved  me  to  the  present  Address,  the  American   Secretary   of  State   to    the 

I  am  not  writing  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  American  Minister  in  London : — 

hundred  or  more  men,  scattered  through  the  "  It  appears  that  the  brig  CreoU,  of  Rich* 

West   Indies,  and  claimed  as  slaves.    In  a  mond,  Virginia,  Ensor  master,  bound  to  New 

world  abounding  with  so  much  wrong  and  Orleans,  sailed  from  Hampton  roads  with  a 

woe,  we  at  this  distance  can  spend  but  a  fcv  pargo  of  merchandise,  principally  tobacco 
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and  slaves,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
in  number ;  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
November,  some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  murdered  a  passenger 
named  Hewell,  who  ovmed  some  of  the 
negroes,  wounded  the  captain  dangerously, 
and  the  first  mate  and  two  of  the  crew 
severely:  that  the  slaves  soon  obtained  com- 
plete possession  of  the  brig,  which,  under 
their  direction,  was  taken  into  the  port  of 
Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New  Providence, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
of  the  same  month;  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  American  consul  in  thai  place,  the  gover- 
nor ordered  a  guard  on  board,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  mutineers,  and  with  a  view  to 
an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  ;  that  such  investigation  was  accordingly 
made  by  two  British  magistrates,  and  that  an 
examination  also  took  place  by  the  consul ; 
that,  on  the  report  of  the  magistrates,  nine- 
teen of  the  slaves  were  imprisoned  by  the 
local  authorities,  as  having  been  concerned 
in  the  mutiny  and  murder;  and  thdr  surren- 
der to  the  consul,  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  for  these  crimes,  was  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  the  governor  wished  first 
to  communicate  with  the  government  in 
England  on  the  subject;  that,  through  the 
interference  of  the  colonial  authorities,  and 
even  before  the  military  guard  Mras  removed, 
the  greater  number  of  the  slaves  were  libe- 
rated, and  encouraged  to  go  beyond  the 
power  of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the 
American  consul,  bv  proceedings  which 
neither  of  them  could  control.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  two  pro- 
tests, one  made  at  Nassau,  and  one  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  consul's  letters,  together 
with  sundry  depositions  taken  by  him;  copies 
of  all  which  are  herewith  transmitted." 

This  statement  of  the  case  of  the  CreoU  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  testimony  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  very 
naturally  falls  under  suspicion  of  being 
coloured,  in  part,  by,  prejudice  and  passion. 
We  must  hear  the  other  side,  and  compare 
all  the  witnesses,  before  we  can  understand 
the  whole  case.  The  main  (acts,  however, 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  shipping  of 
the  slaves  at  Norfolk,  the  rising  of  a  part  of 
their  number  against  the  daicers  of  the 
vessel,  the  success  of  the  insurrection,  the 
carrying  of  the  vessel  into  the  port  of  Nassau, 
and  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  the 
slaves  as  frM  by  the  British  authorities  of 
that  place  ;  these  material  points  of  the  case 
cannot  be  questioned. 

The  letter  of  our  government,  stating  these 
facts  as  grounds  of  complaint  against  England, 
Is  written  with  much  caution,  and  seems 
wanting  In  the  tone  of  earnestness  and  con- 
fidence which  naturally  belongs  to  a  good 


cause.  It  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
case.  It  relies  more  on  the  comity  of  nations 
than  on  principles  of  justice  and  natural  law. 
Still,  in  one  respect  it  is  decided.  It  protests 
against,  and  complains  of,  the  British  autho- 
rities, and  "calls  loudly  for  redress."  It 
maintains  that  '*  it  was  the  plain  and  obrious 
duty  "  of  the  authorities  at  Nassau  to  give  aid 
and  succour  to  the  officers  of  the  CrtoU  in 
reducing  the  slaves  to  subjection,  in  resuming 
their  voyage  with  their  cargo  of  men  as  weQ 
as  of  tobacco,  and  in  bringing  the  insuigents 
to  trial  in  this  country.  It  maintains  that  the 
claims  of  the  American  masters  to  their  slaves 
existed  and  were  in  force  in  the  British  port, 
and  that  these  claims  ought  to  have  bees 
acknowledged  and  sustained  by  the  British 
magistrate.  The  plain  inference  is,  that  the 
govenunent  of  the  United  States  is  bound 
to  spread  a  shield  over  AmericaA  slaveiy 
abroad  as  well  as  at  borne.  Such  is  the 
letter. 

This  docimient  I  propose  to  examioe,  and 
I  shall  do  so  chiefly  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  it  maintains  morally  unsound  and 
pernicious  doctrines,  and  is  ntted  to  deprave 
the  public  mind;  and  secondly,  because  it 
tends  to  commit  the  Free  States  to  the  defence 
and  support  of  slavery.  Thislastpcnntisatihk 
moment  of  peculiar  importance.     Tbe  Free 
States  are  gradually  and  silently  coming  more 
and  more  into  cormection  with  slavery ;  are 
imconsciously  learning  to  regard  it  as  a  national 
interest ;  and  are  about  to  pledge  their  wealth 
and  strength,  their  bones  and  musdcs  a^ 
lives,  to  its  defence.     Slavery  b  mlnglixis 
more  and  more  with  the  politics  of  the  eoaatiy. 
determining  more  and  more  the  individiais 
who  shall  hold  office,  and  the  great  measures 
on  which  the  public  weal  depends.    It  is  time 
for  the  Free  States  to  wake  up  to  tbe  subject ; 
to  weigh  it  deliberately;  to  think  of  it.  not 
casually,  when  some  startling  £act  foras  it 
up  into  notice,  but  with  earnest,  continiKd. 
solemn  attention;  to  inquire  into  their  duties 
in  regard  to  it ;  to  lay  down  thor  principles; 
to  mark  out  their  course;  and  to  res^ve  cm 
acquitting  themselves    righteoustf    toiraids 
God,  towards  the  South,  and  towards  ttien- 
selves.    The  North  has  never  cooie  to  this 
great  matter  in  earnest.    We  have  trifled  vith 
it.    We  have  left  things  to  take  their  cooesc. 
We  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  pecmiaiy 
interests  to  watch  the  bearing  of  ^vay  osi 
the  government.    Perhaps  we  have  wasted 
the  spirit,  the  manliness,  to  look  the  smAiject 
fully  in  the  face.     Accordingly,  the  slave- 
power  has  been  allowed  to  stamp  itselTeft  tKa 
national  policy,  and  to  fortify  itself  wSiSi  tl&s 
national  arm.    For  the  pecunSaiy  li^tfy  to 
our  prosperity  which  may  be  timced  t»  'tt6& 
source  I  dare  little  or  nothmg.     HMtoC  is  « 
higher  view  of  the  case.    Tbcri  n  H  Mote 
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vital  question  to  be  settled  than  that  of 
interest,  the  question  of  duty;  and  to  this  my 
remarks  will  be  confined. 

The  letter  which  is  now  to  be  examined 
may  be  regarded  either  as  the  work  of  an 
individual,  or  as  the  work  of  the  government. 

I  shall  regard  it  in  the  latter  light  alone.  Its 
personal  bearings  are  of  no  moment.  No 
mdividual  will  enter  my  thoughts  in  this  dis- 
cussion. I  regard  the  letter  as  issuing  from 
the  Cabinet,  as  an  Executive  document,  as 
laying  down  the  principles  to  which  the  public 
policy  is  in  danger  of  being  conformed,  as 
fitted  to  draw  the  whole  coimtry  into  support 
of  an  institution  which  the  Free  States  abnor. 
With  the  opinions  of  an  individual  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  Corrupt  principles  adopted 
by  the  government — these,  and  these  alone» 
it  will  be  my  object  to  expose. 

There  is  a  difiiculty  lying  at  the  threshold 
of  such  a  discussion,  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  remove,  A  Northern  man  writing  on  slavery 
is  supposed  to  write  as  a  Northern  man,  to  be 
swayed  by  State  feelings  and  local  biases; 
and  the  distrust  thus  engendered  is  a  bar  to 
the  conviction  which  he  might  otherwise  pro- 
duce. But  the  prejudices  which  grow  out  of 
the  spot  where  we  live  are  far  from  being 
necessary  or  imiversaL  There  are  persons 
whose  peculiarity,  perhaps  whose  infirmity  it 
is,  to  be  exceedingly  alive  to  evils  in  their 
neighbourhood,  to  defects  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  they  live,  whilst  their  imagina- 
tions are  apt  to  cast  rosy  hues  over  distant 
scenes.  Tnera  are  persons  who,  by  living  in 
retirement  and  holding  intercourse  with  gifted 
minds  in  other  regions,  are  even  in  danger  of 
wanting  a  proper  local  attachment,  and  of 
being  unjust  to  their  own  homes.  There  are 
also  worthier  causes  which  counteract  the 
bigotry  of  provincial  feelings.  A  man,  then, 
is  not  necessarily  presumptuous  in  thinking 
himself  free  from  local  biases.  In  truth, 
slavery  never  presents  itself  to  me  as  belong- 
ing  to  one  or  another  part  of  the  country. 

I I  does  not  come  to  me  in  its  foreign  relations. 
I  regard  it  simply  and  nakedly  in  itself,  and 
on  this  account  feel  tliat  I  have  a  right  to 
discuss  it. 

May  I  be  allowed  one  more  preliminary  re- 
mark? The  subject  of  slavery  is  separated 
in  my  mind  not  only  from  local  considerations, 
but  from  all  thought  of  the  individuals  by 
whom  it  is  sustained.  I  speak  against  this 
institution  freely,  earnestly,  some  may  think 
vehemently  ;  but  I  have  no  thought  of  attach- 
ing the  same  reproach  to  all  who  uphold  it ; 
and  this  I  say,  not  to  propitiate  the  slave- 
holder, who  cannot  easily  forgive  the  irre- 
concilable enemy  of  his  wrong-doing,  but  to 
meet  the  prepossessions  of  not  a  few  among 
ourselves,  who,  from  esteem  towards  the  slave- 
holder, repel  what  seems  to  them  to  involve 


an  assault  on  his  character.  I  do,  indeed,  use. 
and  cannot  but  use,  strong  language  against 
slavery.  No  greater  wrong,  no  grosser  insult 
on  humanity  can  well  be  conceived ;  nor  can 
it  be  softened  by  the  customary  plea  of  the 
slave-holder's  kindness.  The  first  and  most 
essential  exercise  of  love  towards  a  human 
being  is,  to  respect  his  rights.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  kindness  to  a  human  being  whose 
rights  we  habitually  trample  under  foot.  ' '  Be 
j  ust  before  you  are  generous. ' '  A  human  being 
is  not  to  be  loved  as  a  horse  or  a  dog,  but  as 
a  being  having  rights  ;  and  his  first  grand 
right  is  that  of  free  action  ;  the  right  to  use 
and  expand  his  powers ;  to  improve  and  obey 
his  higher  faculties;  to  seek  his  own  and 
others  good ;  to  better  his  lot ;  to  make  him- 
self a  home  ;  to  enjoy  inviolate  the  relations 
of  husband  and  parent ;  to  live  the  life  of  a 
man.  An  institution  denying  to  a  being  this 
right,  and  virtually  all  rights,  which  degrades 
him  into  a  chattel,  and  puts  him  beneath  the 
level  of  his  race,  is  more  shocking  to  a  calm, 
enlightened  philanthropy  than  most  of  the 
atrocities  which  we  shudder  at  in  history; 
and  this  for  a  plain  reason.  These  atrocities, 
such  as  the  burning  of  heretics,  and  the  im- 
molation of  the  Indian  woman  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband,  have  gene  rally  some 
foundation  in  ideas  of  duty  and  religion.  The 
inquisitor  murders  to  do  God  service;  and 
the  Hindoo  widow  is  often  fortified  against 
the  flames  by  motives  of  inviolable  constancy 
and  generous  self-sacrifice.  The  Indian  in  our 
wilderness,  when  he  tortures  his  captives, 
thinks  of  making  an  offering,  of  making  com- 
pensation, to  his  own  tortured  friends.  But 
m  slavery  man  seizes  his  brother,  subjects  him 
to  brute  force,  robs  him  of  all  his  rights,  for 
purely  selfish  ends — as  selfishly  as  the  robber 
fastens  on  his  prey.  No  generous  affections, 
no  ideas  of  religion  and  self-sacrifice,  throw  a 
gleam  of  light  over  its  horrors.  As  such  I 
must  speak  of  slavery,  when  regarded  in  its 
own  natiuv,  and  especially  when  regarded  in 
its  origin.  But  when  I  look  on  a  community 
among  whom  this  evil  exists,  but  who  did  not 
originate  it ;  who  gre\v  up  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
who  connect  it  with  parents  and  friends  ;  who 
see  it  intimately  entwined  with  the  whole 
system  of  domestic,  social,  industrial,  and 
IX)litical  life  ;  who  are  blinded  by  long  habit 
to  its  evils  and  abuses ;  and  who  are  aJarmed 
by  the  possible  evils  of  the  mightv  change  in- 
volved in  its  abolition  ;  I  shrink  from  passing 
on  such  a  community  the  sentence  wnich  is 
due  to  the  guilty  institution.  All  history  fur- 
nishes instances  of  vast  wrongs  inflicted,  of 
cruel  institutions  upheld,  by  nations  or  indi- 
viduals who  in  other  relations  manifest  respect 
for  duty.  That  slavery  has  a  blighting  moral 
influence  where  it  exists,  is,  indeed,  unques- 
tionable ;  but  in  that  bad  atmosphere  so  much 
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that  is  good  and  pure  may  and  does  grow  np. 
as  to  forbid  us  to  deny  esteem  and  respect  to 
a  man  simply  because  he  is  a  slave-noMer. 
I  offer  these  remarks  because  I  wish  that  the 
subject  mav  be  approached  without  the  asso- 
ciation of  It  with  individuals,  parties,  or  local 
divisions,  which  blind  the  mind  to  the  truth. 

I  now  return  to  the  Executive  document 
with  which  I  began.  I  am  first  to  consider 
its  doctrines,  to  show  their  moral  unsound- 
ness and  inhumanity;  and  then  I  shall  con- 
sider the  bearing  of  these  doctrines  on  the 
Free  States  in  general,  and  the  interest  which 
the  Free  States  have  at  this  critical  moment 
in  the  subject  of  slavery.  Thus  my  work 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  regard  to  the  reasonings  and  doctrines 
of  the  document,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance 
that  they  come  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  case  of  the 
Creole  is  a  simple  one,  which  requires  no 
extensive  legal  study  to  be  imderstood.  A 
man  who  has  had  little  connection  with  public 
af&irs  is  as  able  to  decide  on  it  as  the  bulk 
of  politicians.  The  elements  of  the  case  are 
so  few,  and  the  principles  on  which  its  deter^ 
mination  rests  are  so  obvious,  that  nothing 
but  a  sound  moral  judgment  is  necessary  to 
the  discussion.  Nothii\g  can  darken  it  but 
legal  subtlety.  None  can  easily  doubt  it,  but 
those  who  surrender  conscience  and  reason  to 
arbitrary  rules. 

The  question  between  the  American  and 
English  "governments  turns  mainly  on  one 
point.  The  English  government  does  not 
recognize  within  its  bounds  any  property  in 
man.  It  maintains  that  slavery  rests  wholly 
on  local,  municipal  legislation ;  that  it  is  an 
institution  not  sustained  and  enforced  by  the 
law  of  nature,  and,  still  more,  that  it  is  repug- 
nant to  this  law ;  and  that,  of  course,  no  man 
who  enters  the  territory,  or  is  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  England,  can  be  regarded 
as  a  slave,  but  must  be  treated  as  free.  The 
law  creating  slavery,  it  is  maintained,  has 
and  can  have  no  force  beyond  the  state  which 
creates  it.  No  other  nation  can  be  bound  by 
it.  Whatever  validity  this  ordinance,  which 
deprives  a  man  of  all  his  rights,  may  have 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  community  in 
which  it  had  its  birth,  it  can  have  no  validity 
anywhere  else.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  English  government  founds  itself. 

This  principle  is  so  plain  that  it  has  been 
established  and  is  acted  upon  among  our- 
selves, and  in  the  neighbouring  British  pro- 
vinces. When  a  slave  is  brought  by  his 
master  into  Massachusetts,  he  is  pronounced 
free,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  slavey 
^^>&  no  force  beyond  the  state  which  ordains  it, 

i  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  liberty  is 
c^nized  at  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 


the  Commonwealth.  A  date  flying  from  hii 
master  to  this  Commonwealth  U,  indeed,  re^ 
stored,  but  not  on  account  of  the  validirj  o 
the  legislation  of  the  South  on  this  point,  but 
solehr  on  the  ground  of  a  positive  provision  cr 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  h< 
is  delivered,  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  **  penoc 
held  to  service  bv  law  in  another  State."  ^Ve 
should  not  think,  for  a  moment,  of  restortog 
a  slave  flying  to  us  from  Cuba  or  Turkey.  "We 
recognize  no  right  of  a  foreign  master  <»a 
this  soil.  The  moment  he  iHings  his  idare 
here  his  claim  vanishes  into  air;  and  Uns 
takes  place  because  we  recognize  freedom  as 
the  right  of  ev«y  human  being. 

By  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  as  we 
have  said,  the  fugitive  slave  from  the  Soitth 
ii  restored  hy\xs,  or,  at  least,  his  master's 
claim  is  not  annulled.  But  we  have 
proof  at  our  door  that  this  exception  rests 
on  positive,  not  natural  law.  Suppose  the 
ftigitive  to  pass  throug:h  our  territory  un- 
discovered, and  to  reach  the  soO  of  Canada. 
The  moment  he  touches  it  he  is  free.  The 
master  finds  there  an  eoual  in  his  slave.  The 
British  authority  extends  the  same  protection 
over  both.  Accordingly,  a  colony  of  fugitive 
slaves  is  growing  up  securely,  beyond  our 
border,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  ci 
British  subjects.  And  this  good  y»M,  has 
been  going  on  for  years  without  any  comi^aint 
against  England  as  violating  national  law,  and 
without  anv  claim  for  compensation.  These 
are  plain  nets.  We  ourselves  construe  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations  as  England  does. 

But  the  question  is  not  to  be  settled  oo  tha  j 
narrow  ground  of  precedent  alone.     Let  itf  J 
view  it  in  the  light  of  eternal,  universal  tmtii, 
A  grand  principle  is  involved  in  the  case,  ot 
rather  lies  at  its  very  fotmdation,  and  to  thi| 
I  ask  particular  attention.    This  principle  is, 
that  a  man,  as  a  man,  has  rights,  has  dairof 
on  his  race,  which  are  in  no  degree  touched  otf 
impaired  on  accotmt  of  the  manner  in  whicM 
he  may  be  regarded  or  treated  by  a  particulai* 
clan,  trit>e.  or  nation  of  his  feUow-creaturesi 
A  man,  by  his  very  nature,  as  an  intell^eot; 
moral  creature  of  God,  has  claims  to  aid  ami 
kind  r^^ard  from  all  other  men.    There  is  4 
grand  law  of  humanity  more  comprehensive 
than  all  others,  and  under  which  every  roai| 
should  find  shelter.    He  has  not  only  a  right* 
but  is  bound,  to  use  freely  and  improve  rlM| 
powers  which  God  has  given  him ;  and  otb^ 
men,  instead  of  obstructing,  are  bound  xm 
assist  their  development  and  exertion.   Tfaesa 
claims  a  man  does  not  derive  from  the  £unil|l 
or  tribe  in  which  he  began  his  being.    Tbe 
are  not  the  growth  of  a  particular  soil.  Tbe; 
are  not  ripened  under  a  peculiar  sky;  they  at 
not  written  on  a  particular  complexion ;  tbe 
belong  to  human  nature.    The  ground  oi 
which  one  man  asserts  them  all  men  stand  04 
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nor  can  they  be  denied  to  ooe  without  being 
denied  to  all.  We  have  here  a  common  in- 
terest. We  must  all  stand  or  fall  together. 
We  all  have  claims  on  our  race,  claims  of 
Icindness  and  justice,  claims  groimded  on  our 
relation  to  our  common  Father,  and  on  the 
inheritance  of  a  common  nature. 

Because  a  number  of  men  invade  the  rights 
of  a  fellow-creature,  and  pronounce  him  des- 
titute of  rights,  his  claims  are  not  a  whit 
touched  by  this.  He  is  as  much  a  man  as 
before.  Not  a  single  gift  of  God  on  which 
his  rights  rest  is  taken  away.  His  relations 
to  the  rest  of  his  race  are  in  no  measure 
affected.  He  is  as  truly  their  brother  as  if 
his  tribe  had  not  pronounced  him  a  brute. 
If.  indeed,  any  change  takes  place,  his  claims 
are  enhanced,  on  the  ground  that  the  suiiering 
and  injured  are  entitled  to  peculiar  regard.  If 
any  rights  should  be  singularly  sacred  in  our 
sight,  they  are  those  which  are  denied  and 
trodden  in  the  dust 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that  a  man 
derives  all  his  rights  from  the  nation  to  which 
he  belongs.  They  are  gifts  of  the  state,  and 
the  state  may  take  them  away,  if  it  wilL  A 
man,  it  is  thought,  has  claims  on  other  men, 
not  as  a  man,  but  as  an  Englishman,  an 
American,  or  a  subject  of  some  other  state. 
He  must  produce  his  parchment  of  citiaen- 
ship  before  he  binds  other  men  to  protect 
him,  to  respect  his  free  agency,  to  leave  him 
the  use  of  his  powers  according  to  his  own 
will.  Local,  municipal  law  is  thus  made  the 
fountain  and  measure  of  rights.  The  stranger 
inust  tell  us  where  he  was  bom,  what  privi- 
leges he  enjoyed  at  home,  or  no  tie  Unks  us 
to  one  another. 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  it  is  thought 
that  when  one  community  dedares  a  man  to 
be  a  slave,  other  communities  must  respect 
this  decree ;  that  the  duties  of  a  foreign  nation 
to  an  individual  are  to  be  determined  by  a 
brand  set  on  him  on  his  own  shores ;  that  his 
relations  to  the  whole  race  may  be  afiEected 
by  the  local  act  of  a  community,  no  matter 
how  small  or  how  unjust. 

This  is  a  terrible  doctrine.  It  strikes  a 
blow  at  all  the  rights  of  human  natiu%.  It 
enables  the  political  body  to  which  we  belong, 
no  matter  how  wicked  or  weak,  to  make  each 
of  us  an  outcast  from  his  race.  It  makes  a 
man  nothing  in  himself.  As  a  man,  he  has 
no  significance.  He  is  sacred  only  as  far  as 
some  state  has  taken  him  under  its  care. 
Stripped  of  his  nationality,  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  all  who  mav  incline  to  lay  hold  on  him. 
He  may  be  seized,  imprisoned,  sent  to  work 
in  galle]rs  or  mines,  unless  some  foreign  state 
spreads  its  shield  over  him  as  one  of  its 
citizens. 

This  doctrine  is  as  false  as  it  is  terrible. 
Man  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the  state. 


Man  is  older  than  nations,  and  he  is  to  survive 
nations.    There  is  a  law  of  humanity  more 

Primitive  and  divine  than  the  law  of  the  land, 
le  has  higher  claims  than  those  of  a  citizen. 
He  has  rights  which  date  before  all  charters 
and  communities ;  not  conventional,  not  re- 
pealable,  but  as  eternal  as  the  powers  and 
laws  of  his  being. 

This  annihilation  of  the  individual  by  merg- 
ing him  in  the  state  hes  at  the  foundation  of 
despotism.  The  nation  is  too  often  the  grave 
of  the  man.  This  is  the  more  monstrous* 
because  the  very  end  of  the  state — of  the 
organization  of  the  nation — is  to  secure  the 
individual  in  all  his  rights,  and  especially  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  weak.  Hite  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  political  association.  In 
an  unorganised  society,  with  no  legislation, 
no  tribunal,  no  empire,  rights  have  no  secu' 
rity.  Force  predominates  over  right.  This 
is  the  grand  evil  of  what  is  called  the  state  of 
nature.  To  repress  this,  to  give  right  the 
ascendency  over  force,  this  is  the  grand  idea 
and  end  of  government,  of  country,  of  poli- 
tical constitutions.  And  yet  we  are  taught 
that  it  depends  on  the  law  of  a  man's  country 
whether  he  shall  have  rights,  and  whether 
other  states  shall  regard  him  as  a  man. 
When  cast  on  a  foreign  shore,  his  country, 
and  not  his  humanity,  is  to  be  inquired  into, 
and  the  treatment  he  receives  is  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  what  he  meets  at  home. 

Men  worship  power,  worship  great  organi- 
sations, and  overlook  the  individual ;  and  few 
things  have  depraved  the  moral  sentiment  of 
men  more,  or  brought  greater  woes  on  the 
race.  The  state,  or  the  ruler  in  whom  the 
state  is  embodied,  continues  to  be  worshipped, 
notwithstanding  the  commission  of  crimes 
which  would  inspire  horror  in  the  private 
man.  How  insignificant  are  the  robberies, 
murders,  piracies,  which  the  law  makes  ca- 
pital, in  comparison  with  an  unjust  or  unne- 
cessary war,  dooming  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  the  innocent  to  the  most  torturing 
forms  of  death,  or  with  the  law  of  an  autocrat 
or  of  a  public  body,  depriving  millions  of  all 
the  rights  of  men  1  But  these,  because  the 
acts  of  the  state,  escape  the  execrations  of 
the  world. 

In  consequence  of  this  worship  of  govern- 
ments it  is  thought  that  their  relations  to  one 
another  are  alone  important.  A  government 
is  too  great  to  look  at  a  stranger,  except  as 
be  is  incorporated  with  some  state.  It  can 
have  nothing  to  do  but  with  political  organi- 
sations like  itself.  But  the  humble  stranger 
has  a  claim  on  it  as  sacred  as  another  states 
Standing  alone,  he  yet  has  rights,  and  to  vio- 
late them  is  as  criminal  as  to  violate  stipula* 
tions  with  a  foreign  power.  In  one  view  it  is 
baser.  It  is  as  true  oif  governments  as  of  indi- 
viduals, that  it  is  base  and  unmanly  to  trample 
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on  the  weak.  He  wlio  invades  the  strong  shows 
courage  which  does  something  to  redeem  his 
violence  :  but  to  tread  on  the  neck  of  a  help- 
less, friendless  fellow-creature,  is  to  add  mean- 
ness to  wrong. 

If  the  doctrine  be  true,  that  th  character 
impressed  on  a  man  at  home  follows  him 
abroad,  and  that  he  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  man.  but  as  the  local  laws  which  he  has  left 
regard  him,  why  shall  not  this  apply  to  the 
peculiar  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages 
which  a  msm  enjoys  in  his  own  land?  Why 
shall  not  he  whom  the  laws  invest  with  a  right 
to  universal  homage  at  home,  receive  the  same 
tribute  abroad?  Why  shall  not  he  whose 
rsmk  exempts  him  from  the  ordinary  lestraints 
of  law  on  his  own  shores,  claim  the  same  law- 
lessness elsewhere?  Abroad,  these  distinctions 
avail  him  nothing.  The  local  law  which 
makes  him  a  kind  of  deity  deserts  him  the 
moment  he  takes  a  step  beyond  his  country's 
borders ;  and  why  shall  the  disadvantages, 
the  terrible  wron^,  which  that  law  inflicts, 
follow  the  poor  sunerer  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ? 

I  repeat  it  (for  the  truth  deserves  reiteration), 
that  all  nations  are  bound  to  re$i>ect  the  rights 
of  every  human  being.  This  is  God's  law,  as 
old  as  the  world.  No  local  law  can  touch  it. 
No  ordinance  of  a  particular  state,  degrading 
a  set  of  men  to  chattels,  can  absolve  all  na- 
tions from  the  obligation  of  regarding  the  in- 
jured beings  as  men,  or  bind  them  to  send 
back  the  injured  to  their  chains.  The  character 
of  a  slave,  attached  to  a  man  by  a  local  go- 
vemment«  is  not  and  cannot  be  incorporated 
into  his  nature.  It  does  not  cling  to  him,  go 
where  he  will.  The  scar  of  slavery  on  his 
back  does  not  reach  his  soul.  The  arbitrary 
relation  between  him  and  his  master  cannot 
suspend  the  primitive,  indestructible  relation 
by  which  God  binds  him  to  his  kind. 

The  idea,  that  a  particular  state  may  fix  en- 
durin^ly  this  stigma  on  a  human  being,  and 
can  bind  the  most  just  and  generous  men  to 
respect  it,  should  be  rejected  with  scorn  and 
indignati<Mi.  It  reminds  us  of  those  horrible 
fictions  in  which  some  demon  is  described  as 
stamping  an  indelible  mark  of  hell  on  his 
helpless  victims.  It  was  the  horrible  pecu- 
liarity of  the  world  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
that  it  had  become  one  vast  prison.  The 
tinhappy  man  on  whom  the  blighting  suspi- 
cion of  the  tyrant  had  fallen  could  find  no 
shelter  or  escape  through  the  whole  civilized 
regions  of  the  globe.  Everywhere  his  sen- 
tence followed  him  like  fate.  And  can  the 
law  of  a  despot,  or  of  a  chamber  of  despots, 
extend  now  the  same  fearful  doom  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ?  Can  a  little  State  at  the 
South  spread  its  web  of  cruel,  wrongful  legis- 
lation over  both  continents?  Do  all  com- 
munities become  spell-bound  by  a  law  in  a 
single  country  creating  slavery?    Must  they 


become  tiie  stare's  gaolers?  Mosl  they  he 
less  merciful  than  the  storm  whidi  drives  off 
the  bondman  from  the  detested  sAiore  of 
servitude  and  casts  him  on  the  soil  oC  free- 
dom? Must  even  that  soil  become  tainted 
by  an  ordinance  passed  perhaps  in  another 
hemisphere?  Has  oppressioa  this  terrft^le 
omnipresence?  Must  the  whole  earth  re- 
gister the  slave-holder's  decree?  Then  tl>e 
earth  is  blighted  indeed.  Then,  as  some 
ancient  sects  taught,  it  is  truly  the  enopire  of 
the  Principle  of  Enl.  of  the  Power  of  Dark- 
ness. Then  God  is  dethroned  here;  for 
where  injustice  and  oppressioa  are  onni- 
potent  God  has  no  empire. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  English  authorities  acted  in  the 
case  of  the  CrwU,  and  on  which  all  natioss 
are  bound  to  act  Slavery  is  the  creature  of 
a  local  law,  having  power  not  a  handbreadth 
beyond  the  jurisdtonon  of  the  country  wbidb 
ordains  it.  Other  nations  know  nothing  of 
it— cue  bound  to  pay  it  no  heed.  I  might 
add.  that  other  nations  are  bound  to  tolerate 
it  within  the  bounds  of  a  particalar  state  only 
on  the  grounds  on  which  they  suffer  a  par- 
ticular state  to  establish  bk>ody  soperstitioos. 
to  use  the  rack  in  jurisprudence,  or  to  prac- 
tise other  enormities.  They  might  moch 
more  justifiably  put  down  ^veiy  where  it 
exists  than  enforce  a  foreign  slave-oode  witiun 
their  own  bounds.  Such  is  the  impr^nable 
principle  which  we  of  the  Free  States  shonkl 
recognize  and  earnestly  sustain.* 

This  princif^eoor  government  has  not  ex- 
plicitly denied  in  its  letter  to  our  minister  in 
London.  The  letter  is  chiefly  employed  in 
dilating  on  various  partictilar  cirtnimstaoces 
which,  it  is  said,  entitled  the  CrtoU  to 
assistance  from  the  British  authorities  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  vojrage  with  her  ocigiaal 
freight  and  passengers.  The  strength  of  the 
document  lies  altogether  in  the  skilfal  manner 
in  which  these  circumstances  are  put  together. 
I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  tbetn 
with  some  minuteness.  They  are  briefly 
these.  The  vessel  was  engaged  in  a  Toys^ 
"perfecdy  lawful."  She  was  taken  to  a 
British  port,  "not  voluntarily,  by  those 
who  had  the  lawful  authority  over  her/*  but 
forcibly  and  violently,  "against  the  masters 
will,"  without  any  agency  or  scdidtatioii  on 
the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  slaves, 
and,  indeed,  solely  by  thie  few  **  mutineets' 
who  had  gained  possession  of  her  by  violence 
and  bloodshed.  The  slaves  vrere  **  still  Ofo 
board  "  the  American  vessel  They  had  not 
become  "  incorporated  with  the  English  po- 
ptilation ;"  and  from  these  {acts  it  is  i 
that  they  had  not  changed  their  o 
character,  that  the  vessel  containiB|r 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  **stn  «a 
«  SeeNoUAatcodof  thitwticle. 
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ber  voyage,"  and  should  have  been  aided  .to 
resume  it,  according  to  that  law  of  comity 
and  hospitality  by  which  nations  are  bound 
to  aid  one  another's  vessels  in  distress. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  in  this  reasoning  of 
the  letter  a  latent  acknowledgment  that,  had 
the  vessel  been  carried  with  the  slaves  into  the 
British  port  by  the  freewill  of  the  captain,  the 
slaves  would  have  been  entitled  to  liberty. 
The  force  and  crime  involved  in  the  transac- 
tion form  the  strength  of  the  case  as  stated  by 
ourselves.  The  whole  tone  of  the  commu- 
nication tmdesignedly  recognizes  important 
rights  in  a  foreign  state  in  regard  to  slaves 
crarried  voluntarily  to  their  shores ;  and  by  this 
concession  it  virtually  abandons  the  whole 
ground. 

But  let  US  look  at  the  drcumstances  which, 
it  is  said,  bound  the  British  authorities  to 
assist  the  captain  in  sending  back  the  slaves 
to  their  chains,  and  one  g:eneral  remark  imme- 
diately occurs.  These  circumstances  do  not 
touch,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  great  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  authorities  were  bound  by 
British  and  natural  law  to  act.  This  principle, 
as  we  have  stated,  is,  that  a  nation  is  bound 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  respect  the  rights  of 
every  human  being,  that  every.man  within  its 
jurisdiction  is  entitled  to  its  protection  as  long 
as  he  obeys  its  laws,  that  the  private  individual 
ma^  appeal  to  the  broad  law  of  humanity  and 
daim  hospitality  as  truly  as  a  state. 

Now,  how  did  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  CreoU  bear  on  this  fundamental  view  of 
the  case  ?  Did  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves 
of  the  CreoU  were  carried  to  Nassau  in  any 
measure  affect  their  character  as  men  ?  Did 
they  cease  to  be  men  because  the  ship  was 
seized  by  violence,  the  captain  imprisoned, 
and  the  vessel  turned  from  its  original  desti- 
nation? Did  the  shifting  of  the  vessel's  course 
by  a  few  points  of  the  compass,  or  did  the 
government  of  the  helm  by  a  ••mutineer," 
transmute  a  hundred  or  more  men  into 
chattels  ?  To  the  eye  of  the  British  officer,  the 
slaves  looked  precisely  as  they  would  have 
done  had  they  been  brought  to  the  island  by 
any  other  means.  He  could  see  nothing  but 
human  beings ;  and  no  circumstances,  leaving 
this  character  on  them,  could  have  authorized 
him  to  deny  them  human  rights.  It  mattered 
nothing  to  him  how  they  came  to  the  island, 
for  this  did  not  touch  at  all  the  ground  of 
their  claim  to  protection. 

A  case,  indeed,  is  imagined  in  the  docu- 
ment, in  which  it  is  said  that  the  manner  of 
transportation  of  slaves  to  a  foreign  port  must 
determine  the  character  in  which  they  shall 
be  viewed.  "Suppose  an  American  vessel 
with  slaves  lawfully  on  board  were  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruiser,  as  belonging  to 
some  belligerent,  while  the  United  States  were 
at  peace;  suppose  such  a  prize  carried  into 


England,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel  fully 
made  out  in  the  proceedings  in  Admiralty, 
and  a  restoration  consequently  decreed;  in 
such  case  must  not  the  slaves  be  restored 
exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  the  capture  was  made  ?  Would  any  one 
contend  that  the  £act  of  their  having  been  car- 
ried into  England  by  force  set  them  free  ?  "  I 
reply,  imdoubtedly  they  would  be  free  the 
moment  they  should  enter  English  jurisdic- 
tion. A  writ  of  habtas  corpus  could  and 
would  and  must  be  granted  them,  if  demanded 
by  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  no  court 
would  dare  to  remit  them  to  their  chains ;  and 
this  is  not  only  English  law,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  universal  law.  In  this  case,  however,  com- 
pensation would  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the 
captors  for  the  slaves,  not  on  the  ground  of 
any  claim  in  the  slave-holder,  but  because  of 
the  original  wrong  by  the  captors,  and  of 
their  consequent  obUgation  to  replace  the 
vessel,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  condition 
in  which  she  was  fotmd  at  the  moment  of 
being  seized  on  the  open  ocean,  where  she 
was  captured  on  groundless  suspicion,  where 
she  had  a  ri^ht  to  prosecute  her  voyage  with- 
out obstruction,  and  whence  she  ought  not  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  capturing  state 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  made  subject  to  its 
laws. 

Let  us  now  consider  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  the  United  States  main- 
tain that  the  British  authorities  were  bound 
to  replace  the  slaves  under  the  master  of  the 
Creole,  and  violated  thehrduty  insetting  them 
free. 

It  is  insisted,  first,  that  "  the  CrA^/r  was 
passing  from  one  port  to  another  in  a  voyage 
perfectly  lawful."  We  cannot  but  lament 
that,  to  sustain  this  point  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  voyage,  it  is  affirmed  that  '•  slaves  are 
recognized  as  property  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exists."  Were  this  true,  it  is  one  of 
those  truths  which  respect  for  our  country 
should  prevent  our  intruding  on  the  notice  of 
strangers.  A  child  should  throw  a  mantle 
over  the  nakedness  of  his  parent.  But  the 
language  seem3  to  me  stronger  than  the  truth. 
The  Constitution  was  intended  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  laws  of  property  in  the  States 
where  slaves  had  been  held.  But  the  recog- 
nition of  a  moral  right  in  the  slave-holder  is 
most  carefully  avoided  in  that  instrument. 
Slaves  are  three  times  referred  to,  but  always 
m  persons,  not  os  properly.  The  Free  States 
are.  indeed,  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitive 
slaves  ;  but  these  are  to  be  surrendered,  not 
as  slaves,  but  as  "persons  held  to  service." 
The  clause  applies  as  much  to  fugitive  appren- 
tices from  the  North  as  to  fugitive  slaves  from 
the  Souths  The  history  of  this  clause  is  sin- 
gular. In  the  first  draught  of  the  Constitution 
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it  stood  thus  ]  '*  No  p^son,  legally  held  to 
service  or  labour  in  one  State,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  rq^lations 
subsisting  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up," 
Ac,  Mr.  Madison  tells  us  that  "the  term 
'legally'  was  struck  out,  and  the  woids, 
'under  the  laws  thereof,'  inserted  after  the 
word  'State,'  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
some  who  thought  the  term  legal  equivocal, 
and  favouring  thai  dea  that  slavery  was  legal 
in  a  moral  view."*  It  ought  also  to  be  added, 
that,  in  the  debate  in  the  Convention  on  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  conferred 
power  on  Congress  to  abolish  the  importation 
of  slaves  in  1808,  "  Mr.  Madison  thought  it 
wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea 
that  there  could  be  property  in  men/'f  Most 
memorable  testimony  to  the  truth  from  this 
greatest  constitutional  authority  t  With  the 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  our  government  had 
no  apology  for  holding  up  the  great  national 
charter  as  recognising  property  in  roan.  The 
phraseology  and  history  of  the  Constitution 
afibrd  us  some  shelter,  however  insufficient, 
from  the  moral  condemnation  of  the  world  ; 
and  we  should  not  gratuitously  cast  it  away. 

Whilst,  however,  we  censure  this  clause  in 
the  Executive  document,  we  rejoice  that  on 
one  point  it  is  explicit.  It  afi&rms  that  * '  slaves 
are  recognized  as  property  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  tn  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exists."  Here  we  have  the  limit  pre- 
cisely defined  within  which  the  Constitution 
spreads  its  shield  over  slavery.  These  limits 
are,  "the  States  in  which  slavery  exists." 
Beyond  these  it  recognizes  no  property  in 
man,  and,  of  courae,  beyond  these  it  cannot 
take  this  property  under  its  protection.  The 
moment  the  slave  leaves  the  States  within 
which  slavery  exists,  the  Constitution  knows 
nothing  of  him  as  property.  Of  consequence, 
the  national  government  has  no  right  to  touch 
the  case  of  the  Creole.  As  soon  as  that  vessel 
passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
where  she  received  her  passengers,  the  slaves 
ceased  to  be  property,  in  the  e>'e  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 'Hie  national  authorities  were  no 
longer  bound  to  interfere  with  and  to  claim 
them  as  such.  The  nation's  force  was  no 
longer  pledged  to  subject  them  to  their  masters. 
Its  relation  to  them  had  wholly  ceased.  On 
this  point  we  are  bound  to  adopt  the  strictest 
construction  of  the  instrument.  The  Free 
States  should  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
carried  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  line  within 
which  they  are  pledged  to  the  dishonoiurable 
ofhce  of  protecting  slavery. 

But,  leaving  this  clause,  I  return  to  the  first 
consideration  adduced  to  substantiate  the 
claim  of  the  CreoU  to  the  assistance  of  the 
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British  authorities.  Tlie  voyage,  w%  am  toki. 
was  "  perfectly  lawful.''  Beitsa  But  this 
circumstance,  aooordiag  to  the.  principles  of 
the  Free  States,  involves  no  (A>ligation  of 
another  commimity  to  enforce  slavesy,  or  to 
withhold  from  the  slave  the  rights  of  a  man. 
Suppose  that  the  CreoU  had  sailed  to  Massa- 
chusetts with  her  slaves.  The  vo3^age  would 
have  been  "lawiul^  hut  on  entering  the 
port  of  Boston  her  slaves  would  have  been 
ponounced  free.  The  "right  of  property" 
in  them  conferred  by  a  Slave  Stale  vooid 
have  ceased.  The  lawfulness  of  the  voyage, 
then,  gives  the  slave-holder  no  claim  on  aiu>tber 
government  into  the  ports  of  wiiich  his  dsve 
may  be  carried. 

Again,  what  is  meant  by  the  "  perCect  law- 
fulness" of  the  voyage?  Does  it  mean  that 
the  CreoU  shipped  the  slaves  under  tlie  law  ol 
nattue  or  the  law  of  Great  Britain  ?  CertaiBly 
not ;  but  solely  under  the  law  of  America; 
so  that  the  old  question  recurs.  Whether  a 
local,  municipal  law,  authorizing  an  American 
vesspl  to  convey  slaves,  binds  all  nacioos,  to 
whose  territory  these  unhappy  persons  may  be 
carried,  to  regard  them  as  property,  to  treat 
them  as  the  pariahs  of  the  human  race.  Hiis 
is  the  simple  question,  and  one  not  bard  of 
solution. 

"  The  voyage  was  perfectly  lawfril,"  we  aie 
told.  So  would  be  the  voyage  of  a  Turkish 
ship  freighted  with  Christian  slaves  frtxn  Con- 
stantinople. Suppose  such  a  vessel  driven  by 
storms  or  carried  by  force  into  a  Christian 
port.  Would  any  naUion  in  Europe,  or  would 
America,  feel  itself  bound  to  assist  the 
Turkish  slaver,  to  replace  the  chaina  00 
Christian  captives  whom  the  elements  or  their 
own  courage  had  set  free,  to  sacrifice  to  ttac 
comity  and  hospitality  and  usages  of  nations 
the  law  of  humanity  and  Christian  brother- 
hood? 

•  •  The  voyage,"  we  are  told,  '  *  vwu  perfectly 
lawful."  Suppose  now  that  a  slave-holdiDg 
coimtry  should  pass  a  law  ordaining  and 
describing  a  chain  as  a  badge  of  boi^aee, 
and  authorizing  the  owner  to  carry  about  nis 
slave  fastened  to  himself  by  this  sign  of  pro- 
perty. Suppose  the  master  to  go  with  davc 
and  chain  to  a  foreign  country.  His  journey 
would  be  '  •  lawful ;  "  but  would  the  foreign 
government  be  bound  to  respect  this  ordinance 
of  the  distant  state?  Would  the  authorted 
chain  establish  property  in  the  slave  over  the 
whole  earth?  We  know  it  would  not;  and 
why  should  the  authorised  vessel  impM  a 
more  real  obligation? 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  that  dMn 
is  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  a  vessel,  wtiicli  «(• 
empts  it  from  all  control  in  the  ports  of  tAff 
nations.  A  vessel  is  sometimes  said  to-'^ 
"an  extension  of  the  territory"  to  'wbMift 
belongs.    The  nation,  we  are  ttfld,  f 
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in  the  vessel,  and  its  honour  and  rights  are  in- 
volved in  the  treatment  which  its  flag  receives 
abroad.  These  ideas  are  in  the  main  true  in 
regard  to  ships  on  the  high  seas.  The  sea  is 
the  exclusive  property  of  no  nation.  It  is 
subject  to  none.  It  is  the  common  and  equal 
property  of  all.  No  state  has  jurisdiction  over 
it.  No  state  can  write  its  laws  on  that  restless 
surface.  A  ship  at  sea  carries  with  her  and 
represents  the  rights  of  her  country— rights 
equal  to  those  which  any  other  enjoys.  The 
slightest  application  ci  the  laws  of  another 
nation  to  her  is  to  be  resisted.  She  is  sub- 
jected to  no  law  but  that  of  her  own  country, 
and  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  presses 
equally  on  all  states.  She  may  thus  be  called, 
with  no  violence  to  language,  an  extension  oif 
the  territory  to  which  she  belongs.  But  sup>- 
pose  her  to  quit  the  open  sea  and  enter  a  port, 
what  a  change  is  produced  in  her  condition  1 
At  sea  she  sustained  the  same  relations  to  all 
nations — those  of  an  equal  Now  she  sustains 
a  new  and  peculiar  relation  to  the  nation 
which  she  has  entered.  She  passes  at  once 
under  its  jurisdiction.  She  is  subject  to  its 
laws.  She  is  entered  by  its  ofhoers.  If  a 
criminal  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  he  may  be  pur- 
sued and  apprehended.  If  her  own  men  vio- 
late the  laws  of  the  land,  they  may  be  seized 
and  punished.  The  nation  is  not  present  in 
her.  She  has  left  the  open  highway  of  the 
(xrean,  where  all  nations  are  equals,  and  en- 
tered a  port  where  one  nation  alone  is  clothed 
with  authority.  What  matters  it  that  a  vessel 
in  the  harbour  of  Nassau  is  owned  in  America? 
This  does  not  change  her  locality.  She  has 
contracted  new  duties  and  obligations  by 
being  placed  under  a  new  jurisdiction.  Her 
relations  difler  essentially  from  those  which 
she  sustained  at  home  or  on  the  open  sea. 
These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  merchant 
vessels  alone.  A  ship  of  war  is  "an  extension 
of  the  territory"  to  which  she  belongs,  not 
only  when  she  is  on  the  ocean,  but  in  a  foreign 
port.  In  this  respect  she  resembles  an  army 
marching  by  consent  through  a  neutral  coun- 
try. Neither  ship  of  war  nor  army  falls  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  foreign  states.  Merchant 
vessels  resemble  individuals.  Both  become 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land  which  they 
enter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  next 
circumstance,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  to 
substantiate  the  claim  of  our  government. 
••The  vessel  was  taken  to  a  British  port,  not 
voluntarily,  by  those  who  had  the  lawful  au- 
thority over  her,  but  forcibly  and  violently, 
against  the  master's  will,  by  mutineers  and 
murderers,"  &c. 

To  this  various  replies  are  contained  in  the 
preceding  remarks.  The  first  is,  that  the  local 
tws  of  one  country  are  not  transported  to 
another  and  do  not  become  of  force  there. 


because  a  vessel  of  the  former  is  carried  by 
violence  into  the  ports  of  the  latter.  Another 
is,  that  a  vessel  entering  the  harbour  of  a 
foreign  state,  through  mutiny  or  violence,  is 
not  on  this  account  exempted  from  its  juris- 
diction or  laws.  She  may  not  set  its  authori- 
ties at  defiance  because  brought  within  its 
waters  against  her  own  will.  There  may, 
indeed,'  be  local  laws  intended  to  exclude 
foreigners,  which  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
and  inhuman  to  enforce  on  such  as  may 
be  driven  to  the  excluding  state  against  their 
own  consent.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  a  coimtry 
founded  on  the  universal  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity,  these  are  binding  on  foreign 
vessels  under  whatever  circumstances  they 
may  be  brought  within  its  jurisdiction.  There 
is  still  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  I 
have  already  urged,  but  which  is  so  impor- 
tant as  to  deserve  repetition.  The  right  of 
the  slaves  of  the  Creole  to  Uberation  was  not 
at  all  touched  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  brought  to  Nassau.  No  matter  how 
they  got  there,  whether  by  sea,  land,  or  air, 
whether  by  help  of  saint  or  sinner.  A  man's 
right  to  freedom  is  derived  from  none  of  these 
accidents,  but  inheres  in  him  as  a  man,  and 
nothing  which  does  not  touch  his  humanity 
can  impair  it.  The  slaves  of  the  Creole  were 
not  a  whit  the  less  men  because  "mutiny" 
had  changed  their  course  on  the  ocean.  They 
stood  up  in  the  port  of  Nassau  with  all  the 
attributes  of  men,  and  the  government  could 
not  without  wrong  have  denied  their  character 
and  corresponding  claims. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  consideration 
of  another  circumstance  in  the  case  of  the 
Creole,  on  which  stress  is  laid.  We  are  told 
by  our  government  that  they  were  "still  in 
the  ship  '  when  they  were  declared  free,  and 
on  this  account  their  American  character, 
that  is,  the  character  of  slavery,  adhered  to 
them.  This  is  a  view  of  the  case  more  fitted, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  to  impress  the  incon- 
siderate. The  slaves  had  not  changed  their 
position — had  not  touched  the  shore.  The 
vessel  was  American.  They  trod  on  American 
planks;  they  slept  within  American  walls. 
They  of  course  belonged  to  America,  and 
were  to  be  viewed  only  in  their  American 
character.  To  this  reasoning  the  principles 
already  laid  down  furnish  an  easy  answer.  It 
is  true  that  the  slaves  were  in  an  American 
ship;  but  there  is  another  truth  still  more 
pregnant ;  they  were  also  in  another  country. 
Where  American  law  has  no  power.  The 
vessel  had  not  carried  America  to  the  i>ort  of 
Nassau.  The  slaves  had  changed  countries. 
What  though  they  were  there  in  an  American 
ship?  They  were  therefore  not  the  less  within 
English  territory  and  English  jurisdiction. 
The  two  or  three  inches  of  plank  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  waves  had  no  miraculous 
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power  to  prevent  them  from  being  where  they 
were.  The  water  which  embosomed  the  vessel 
was  English.  The  air  they  breathed  was 
English.  The  laws  under  which  they  had 
pa^ed  were  English.  One  would  think,  from 
the  reasoning  to  which  I  am  relying,  that 
the  space  occupied  by  a  vessel  m  a  foreign 
port  is  separated  for  a  time  from  the  country 
to  which  it  formerly  belonged  ;  that  it  takes 
the  character  of  the  vessel,  and  faUs  under  the 
laws  of  the  land  to  which  she  appertains ; 
that  the  authorities  which  have  controlled  it 
for  ages  must  not  enter  it,  whilst  the  foreign 
planks  are  floating  in  it,  to  repress  crime  or 
enforce  justice.  But  this  is  all  a  fiction.  The 
slaves,  whilst  in  the  ship,  were  in  a  foreign 
country,  as  truly  as  if  they  had  plunged  into 
the  waves  or  set  foot  on  shore. 

We  will  now  consider  another  circumstance 
to  which  importance  is  attached  in  the  docu- 
ment of  our  Executive.  We  are  told  that 
"  the  slaves  could  not  be  regarded  as  having 
become  mixed  up  or  incorporated  with  the 
British  population,  or  as  having  changed 
character  at  all,  either  in  regard  to  country 
or  personal  condition."  To  this  it  is  replied, 
that  no  one  pretends  that  the  slaves  had 
become  Englishmen,  or  had  formed  a  special 
relation  to  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  which 
she  was  compelled  to  liberate  them.  It  was 
not  as  a  part  of  the  British  population  that 
they  were  declared  free.  Had  the  authorities 
at  Nassau  taken  this  ground,  they  might  have 
been  open  to  the  complaints  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  slaves  were  pronoimced  free,  not 
because  of  any  national  character  which  they 
sustained,  but  because  they  were  men,  and 
because  Great  Britain  held  itself  bound  to 
respect  the  law  of  nature  with  regard  to  men. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  British  population  in  order  to 
acquire  the  common  rights  of  human  beings. 
One  great  error  in  the  document  is.  that  a 
government  is  supposed  to  owe  nothing  to  a 
human  being  who  lands  on  its  shores,  any 
further  than  his  nation  may  require.  It  is 
thought  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  inquire 
into  his  nationality  and  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions which  this  imposes.  He  has  no  rights 
to  set  up,  unless  his  own  government  stand 
by  him.  Thus  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature  are  set  at  naught.  Thus 
all  rights  are  resolved  into  benefactions  of  the 
state,  and  man  is  nothing,  unless  incorpo- 
rated, mixed  up,  with  the  population  of  a 
particular  country.  This  doctrine  is  too 
monstrous  to  be  openly  avowed,  but  it  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  most  of  the  reasonings  of 
the  document.  The  man,  I  repeat  it,  is  older 
and  more  sacred  than  the  citizen.  The  slave 
of  the  Crco/e  had  no  other  name  to  take. 
His  own  country  had  declared  him  not  to  be 
a  cituen.    He  had  been  scornfully  refused  a 


place  among  the  American  people.  He  was 
only  a  Man ;  and  was  that  alow  title  on  which 
to  stand  up  among  men?  Nature  knows  no 
higher  on  earth.  English  law  knows  no 
higher.  Shall  we  find  fault  with  a  country 
because  an  outcast  man  landing  on  its  shore 
is  declared  finee  without  the  formality  of  be- 
coming  incorporated  with  its  population? 

The  slaves,  we  are  told  in  the  argument 
which  we  are  considering,  as  they  had  no 
claim  to  be  considered  as  mixed  up  with 
the  British  population,  had  not,  tbereiore, 
changed  their  character  either  in  regard  to 
"  country  or  condition."  The  old  sophistry 
reigns  here.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
man  has  no  character  but  that  of  country  ami 
condition.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  re- 
garded  by  foreign  states  as  bdonging  to  a 
particular  nation,  and  treated  according  to 
this  view,  and  no  other.  Now  the  truth  is. 
that  there  is  a  primitive,  indehble  "  character" 
fastened  on  a  man,  far  more  important  than 
that  of  ' '  country  or  condition ; "  and.  looking 
at  this,  I  joyftilly  accord  with  our  Cabinet  in 
saying  that  the  slaves  of  the  Cre&U  did  not 
"  chemge  their  character  "  by  touching  Bnti^ 
soil.  There  they  stood  with  the  character 
which  God  impressed  on  them,  and  whidi 
man  can  never  efiace.  The  British  authorities 
gave  them  no  new  character,  but  simply  re- 
cognized that  which  they  had  worn  from  the 
day  of  their  birth — the  only  one  which  cannot 
pass  away. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  document  as  grounds  <^  ooro- 
plaint,  with  one  exception,  and  this  I  tm^re 
deferred  on  account  of  its  uncertainty,  and  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  more  satisfactory  infenr- 
mation.  The  circumstance  is  this,  "that  the 
slaves  were  Ut>erated  by  the  interference  ol 
the  colonial  authorities;"  that  these  "not 
only  gave  no  aid,  but  did  actually  interfere  to 
set  free  the  slaves,  and  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
perse themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners."  This 
statement  is  taken  from  the  protest  of  the 
captain  and  crew  made  at  New  Orleans, 
which,  indeed,  uses  much  stronger  language, 
and  charges  on  the  British  authorities  mudi 
more  exceptionable  interference.  This,  as  I 
have  said,  is  to  be  suspected  of  exaggeration 
or  unjust  colouring,  not  on  the  ground  of  «iy 
peculiar  falseness  In  the  men  who  sigiMMd  k, 
but  because  of  the  tendency  of  passion  and 
interest  to  misconstrue  tlie  ofiensive  conduct 
of  others.  But  admitting  the  correctness  of 
the  protest,  we  caimot  attach  importance  to 
the  complaint  of  the  document.  This  insists 
that  the  Enghsh  authorities  "  interiered  to 
set  free  the  slaves."  I  reply  that  the  nutbo- 
rities  dki  not  and  coukl  not  set  the  coloi«9d 
men  free,  and  for  the  plain  reason  that  they 
were  in  no  sense  slaves  in  the  British  poiU 
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The  authorities  found  them,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  both  legally  and  actually  free.  How, 
then,  could  they  be  liberated  ?  They  stood 
before  the  magistrates  free  at  the  first  mo- 
ment.  They  had  passed  beyond  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  state  which  had  imposed  their 
chains.  They  had  come  under  a  jurisdiction 
which  knew  nothing  of  property  in  man, 
nothing  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
As  soon  as  they  entered  the  British  waters, 
the  legal  power  of  the  captain  over  them, 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  ceased.  They 
were  virtually  **  beyond  his  reach, "  even 
whilst  on  board.  Of  course,  no  act  of  the 
authorities  was  needed  for  their  liberation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  coloured  men  were 
not  only  legally  free  on  entering  the  British 
port,  xhev  were  so  actually  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  British  authorities  had  not  the 
merit  of  exerting  the  least  ph3rsical  power  to 
secure  to  them  their  right  to  hber^.  The 
slaves  had  liberated  themselves,  lliey  had 
imprisoned  the  captain.  They  had  tak^  the 
command  of  the  vessel.  The  British  autho- 
rities interfered  to  liberate,  not  the  coloured 
people,  but  the  captain;  not  to  uphold,  but 
arrest  "the  mutineers."  Their  action  was 
friendly  to  the  officers  and  crew.  In  all  this 
action,  however,  they  did  nothing,  of  course, 
to  reduce  the  slaves  a  second  time  to  bondage. 
Had  they,  in  restoring  the  vessel  to  the  cap- 
tain, replaced,  directly  or  mdtrectly,  the  libe- 
rated slaves  under  the  yoke,  they  would  have 
done  so  at  their  peril.  How,  then,  could  they 
finee  those  whom  they  knew  only  as  free? 
They  simply  declared  them  free  declared  a 
matter  of  fact  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
If  they  persuaded  them  to  leave  the  ship, 
they  plainly  acted  in  this  as  counsellors  and 
friends,  and  exerted  no  official  power. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  protest,  that  the 
magistrates  "commanded"  the  slaves  to  go 
on  shore.  If  this  be  true,  and  if  the  com- 
mand were  accompanied  with  any  force,  they 
indeed  committed  a  wrong ;  but  one.  I  fear, 
for  which  our  govenmient  will  be  slow  to 
seek  redress.  They  wronged  the  Uberated 
slaves,  lliese  were  free,  and  owed  no  obe- 
dience to  such  a  command.  They  had  a 
right  to  stay  where  they  vrere,  a  right  to 
return  to  America  ;  and  in  being  compelled 
to  go  on  shore  they  received  an  injury  for 
which  our  government,  if  so  disposed,  may 
make  complaint.  But  the  shives  alone  were 
the  injured  party.  The  right  of  the  owner 
was  not  violated,  for  he  had  no  right.  His 
claim  was  a  nullity  in  the  British  port.  He 
was  not  known  there.  The  law  on  which  he 
stood  in  his  own  country  was  there  a  dead 
letter.  Who  can  found  on  it  a  complaint 
against  the  British  government  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  "  comity  of  nations"  for- 
bade this  interference.    But  this  comity  is  a 


vague,  unsettled  law,  and  ought  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  obligations  of  a 
state  to  injured  men  thrown  on  its  protection, 
and  whose  liv6s  and  liberties  are  at  stake.* 
We  must  wait,  however,  for  further  light  from 
Nassau,  to  comprehend  the  whole  case.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  authorities  at  that 
port  exerted  an  undue  influence,  and  took  on 
themselves  an  undue  responsibility.  Among 
the  liberated  slaves  there  were  imdoubtedly 
not  a  few  so  ignorant  and  helpless  as  to  be 
poorly  fitted  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  West 
Indies,  among  strangers  little  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  their  sufferings,  or  aid  their 
inexperience.  These  ought  to  have  been 
assured  of  their  liberty;  but  they  should 
have  been  left  to  follow,  without  any  kind  of 
resistance,  their  shrinking  from  an  unknown 
shore,  and  their  desire  to  return  to  the  land 
of  their  birth,  whenever  these  feeUngs  were 
expressed. 

I  know  not  that  I  have  overlooked  any  of 
the  considerations  which  are  urged  in  the 
Executive  document  in  support  of  our  com- 
plaints against  Great  Britain  in  the  case  of 
the  CreoU,  I  have  laboured  to  understand 
and  meet  their  full  force.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  been  obliged  to  enter  into  these  so 
minutely,  and  to  repeat  what  I  deem  true 
principles  so  often.  But  the  necessity  was 
laid  on  me.  The  document  does  not  lay 
down  explicitly  any  great  principle  with  which 
our  claim  must  stand  or  fall.  Its  strength 
lies  in  the  skilful  suggestion  of  various  circum- 
stances which  strike  the  common  reader,  and 
which  must  successively  be  examined,  to  show 
their  insufficiency  to  the  end  for  which  they 
are  adduced.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  give 
something  of  a  general  form  to  the  opinions 
expressed  in  it,  and  to  detect  under  these  a 
general  principle.  This  I  shall  proceed  to 
do,  as  necessary  to  the  full  comprehension  of 
this  paper.  The  opinions  scattered  through 
the  document  may  be  thus  expressed: — 
*•  Slaves,  pronounced  to  be  property  by 
American  law,  and  shipped  as  such,  ought 
to  be  so  regarded  by  a  foreign  government  on 
whose  shores  they  may  be  thrown.  This 
government  is  bound  to  regard  the  national 
stamp  set  on  them.  It  has  no  right  to  inqmre 
Into  the  condition  of  these  persons.  It  cannot 
give  to  them  the  character  or  privileges  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  carried.  Suppose 
a  government  to  have  declared  opium  a  thing 
in  which  no  property  can  lawfully  exist  or  h« 
asserted.  Would  it,  therefore,  have  a  right 
to  take  the  character  of  property  from  opium, 
when  driven  in  a  foreign  ship  into  its  ports, 
and  to  cast  it  into  the  sea  ?  Certainly  not. 
Neither,  because  it  declares  that  men  cannot 
be  property,  can  it  take  this  character  from 
slaves,  when  they  are  driven  into  its  ports 
•  Se«  Not«B  at  end  of  thU  artick. 
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from  a  countnr  which  makes  them  property 
by  its  laws.  They  still  belong  to  the  distant 
claimant ;  his  right  must  not  be  questioned 
or  disturbed;  and  he  must  be  aided  in  hold- 
ing them  in  bondage,  if  his  power  over  them 
is  endangered  by  distress  or  mutiny."  Such 
are  the  opinions  of  the  document,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  and  they  involve  one  great 
principle,  namely,  this :  that  property  is  an 
arbitrary  thing,  created  by  governments ;  that 
a  government  may  make  anything  property 
at  its  will ;  and  that  what  its  subjects  or 
citizens  hold  as  property,  under  this  sanction, 
must  be  regarded  as  such,  without  inquiry, 
by  the  civilized  world.  According  to  the 
document,  a  nadon  may  attach  the  character 
of  property  to  whatever  it  pleases  ;  may 
attach  It  alike  to  men  and  women,  beef  and 
pork,  cotton  and  rice  ;  and  other  nations, 
mto  whose  ports  its  vessels  may  pass,  are 
bound  to  respect  its  laws  in  these  particulars, 
and  in  case  of  distress  to  assist  in  enforcing 
them.  Let  our  country,  through  its  estab- 
lished government,  declare  our  fathers  or 
mothers,  sons  or  daughters,  to  be  property, 
and  they  become  such,  and  the  right  of  the 
master  must  not  be  questioned  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Now  this  doctrine,  stated  in  plain  language, 
needs  no  laboured  refutation  ;  it  is  disproved 
by  the  immediate  tesHmon]^  of  conscience  and 
common  sense.  Property  is  not  an  arbitrary 
thin^,  dependent  wholly  on  man's  will.  It 
has  Its  foundation  and  great  laws  in  nature, 
and  these  cannot  be  vidiated  without  crime. 
It  b  plainly  the  intention  of  Providence  that 
certain  thmgs  should  be  owned—should  be 
held  as  property.  They  fulfil  their  end  only 
by  such  appropriation.  The  material  world 
was  plainly  mside  to  be  subjected  to  human 
labour,  and  its  products  to  be  moulded  by 
skill  to  human  use.  He  who  wins  them  by 
honest  toil  has  a  right  to  them,  and  is 
wronged  when  others  seize  and  consume 
them.  The  doeument  supposes  a  govern- 
ment to  declare  that  opium  is  an  article  in 
which  property  cannot  exist  or  be  asserted, 
and  on  this  grouud  to  wrest  it  from  the  owner 
and  throw  it  into  the  sea;  and  this  it  con- 
siders a  parallel  case  to  the  declaration  that 
property  in  man  cannot  exist.  But  who  does 
not  see  that  the  parallel  is  absurd?  The 
poppy,  which  contains  the  opium,  is  by  its 
nature  fitted  and  designed  to  be  held  as 
property.  The  man  who  rears  it  by  his  capital, 
mdustry,  and  skill  thus  establishes  a  right 
to  it,  and  is  injured  if  it  be  torn  from  biro, 
except  in  the  special  case  where  some  higher 
right  supersedes  that  of  property.  The  poppy 
is  not  wronged  by  being  owned  and  consumed. 
It  has  no  mtelhgence,  no  conscience  for  iU 
own  direction,  no  destiny  to  fulfil  by  the  wise 
use  and  cultve  of  its  powers.    It  has  there- 


fore  no  lights.    By  being  appropriated  to  an 
individual  it  does  good,  it  suffers  no  wrong. 

Here  are  the  grounds  of  property.    Tbey 
are  found  in  the  nattire  or  the  articles  so 
used ;  and  where  these  grounds  are  wholly 
wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  it 
cannot  exist  or  be  asserted.  A  man  was  made 
to  be  an  owner,  not  to  be  owned ;  to  acquire, 
not  to  become  property.    He  has  faculties  for 
the  government  oc  himself.    He  has  a  great 
destiny.    He  stistahis  tender  and  sacred  re- 
lations, especially  those  of  parent  and  hus- 
band, and  with  the  duties  and  blessings  of 
these  no  one  must  interfere.    As  such  a  being, 
he  has  rights.  These  belong  to  his  very  nature. 
Their  bdong  to  every  one  who  pailakes  it ; 
all  here  are  equal.     He  therefore  may  be 
wronged,  and  is  most  grievously  wiDnged, 
when  forcibly  seieed  by  a  fellow-creature,  who 
has  no  other  nature  and  rights  than  his  own. 
and  seieed  by  such  an  one  to  live  for  his 
pleasure,  to  be  bowed  to  his  absolute  will, 
to  be  placed  under  his  lash,  to  be  sold,  driven 
from  home,  and  torn  from  parent,  wife,  and 
child,  for  another's  gain.    Does  any  parallel 
exist  between  such  a  being  and  opium  ?    Can 
we  help  seeing  a  distinction   between    the 
nature  of  a  plant  and  a  man  which  fbcbids 
their   being  confounded    under   the    same 
character  of  property?    Is  not  the  distinction 
recognited  by  us  in  the  administmtion  of  our 
laws?    When  a  man  from  the  South  brings 
hither  his  watch  and  trunk,  is  his  right  to 
them  deemed  a  whit  the  less  sacred  because 
the  laws  of  his  State  cease  to  protect  them  ? 
Do  we  not  recognise  them  z£  his,  as  intuitively 
and  cheerfully  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  citixen 
of  our  own  State?    Are  they  not  his.  here 
and  everywhere?    Do  we  not  feel  that  he 
would  be  wronged  were  they  torn  ftom  him? 
But  when    he   brings   a  slave,  we  do  not 
recognize  his  property  in  our  feilow-creatuie. 
We  pronounce  the  slave  free.    Whose  reason 
and  conscience  do  not  intuitively  pronounce 
this  distinction  between  a  man  and  a  watch 
to  be  just? 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction for  moralists,  not  for  governments; 
that,  if  a  government  establishes  property, 
however  unjustly,  in  human  beings,  this  is  its 
own  concern,  and  the  concern  of  no  other; 
and  that  articles  on  board  its  vessels  must  be 
recognized  by  other  nations  as  what  it  declares 
them  to  be,  without  any  question  as  to  the 
morality  or  fitness  of  its  measures.  Ofee 
nation,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  interfere  wlA 
another.  I  need  not  repeat,  in  reply,  what  t 
have  so  often  said,  that  a  government  haA 
solemn  dudes  towards  every  human  befng 
entering  its  ports,  duties  Which  no  local  .1ft# 
about  property  in  another  cotutxy  can  hi  ttl(f 
degree  impair*  I  would  only  sa)^.  that  % 
government  is  not  bound  in  all  po»»ibte  ^ioft 
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to  respect  the  stamp  put  by  another  govern* 
ment  on  articles  transported  in  the  vessels  of 
the  latter.  The  comity  of  nations  supposes 
that  in  all  such  transactions  respect  is  paid  to 
common  sense  and  common  justice.  Suppose 
a  government  to  declare  cotton  to  be  horses, 
to  write  "  Horse"  on  all  the  bales  within  its 
limits,  and  to  set  these  down  as  horses  in  its 
custom-house  papers ;  and  suppose,  a  cargo  of 
these  to  enter  a  port  where  the  importation  of 
cotton  is  forbidden.  Will  the  comity  of  nations 
forbid  the  foreign  nation  to  question  the 
character  which  has  been  affixed  by  law  to  the 
bales  in  the  country  to  which  they  belong? 
Can  a  law  change  the  nature  of  things,  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations?  Must  officers  be 
stone-blind  through  ••comity?"  Would  it 
avail  anything  to  say,  that,  by  an  old  domestic 
institution  in  the  exporting  countrv,  cotton 
was  pronounced  horse,  and  that  sucn  institu- 
tion must  not  be  interfered  with  by  foreigners? 
Now,  in  the  estimation  of  England  and  of 
sound  morality,  it  is  as  hard  to  turn  man  into 
property  as  horses  into  cotton,  and  this  esti- 
mation England  has  eml>odied  in  its  laws. 
Can  we  expect  such  a  country  to  reverence  the 
stamp  of  property  on  men,  because  attached 
to  them  by  a  foreign  land  ? 

The  Executive  document  not  only  maintains 
the  obligation  of  the  English  authorities  to 
respect  what  the  South  had  stamped  on  the 
slave,  but  maintains  earnestly  that  "  the 
English  authorities  had  no  right  to  inauire 
into  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  or  the  condition 
of  persons  on  board."  Now,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dispute  about  this  right ;  for  the  British 
authorities  did  not  exercise  it — did  not  need  it. 
The  truth  of  the  case,  and  the  whole  truth, 
they  could  not  help  seeing,  even  had  they 
wished  to  remain  bUnd.  Master,  crew, 
passengers,  coloured  people,  declared  with 
one  voice  that  the  latter  were  shipped  as 
slaves.  Their  character  was  thus  forced  on 
the  government,  which  of  course  had  no 
til>erty  of  action  in  the  case.  By  the  laws  of 
England,  slavery  could  not  be  recognized 
within  its  jurisdiction.  No  human  being 
could  be  recognized  as  property.  The  autho- 
rities had  but  one  question  to  ask  :  Are  these 
poor  creatures  men  ?  and  to  solve  this  question 
no  right  of  search  was  needed.  It  solved 
itself.  A  single  glance  settled  the  point.  Of 
course  we  have  no  ground  to  complain  of  a 
busy  intermeddUng  with  cargo  and  persons, 
to  determine  their  character,  hy  British  au- 
thorities. 

I  have  thus  fmished  my  examination  of  the 
document,  and  shall  conclude  with  some 
general  remarks.  And  first,  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  sorrow  at  the  tone  of  inhumanity 
which  pervades  it.  I  have  said  at  the  begin- 
ning that  I  should  make  no  personal  strictures; 
and  I  have  no  thought  of  charging  on  our 


Cabinet  any  singular  want  of  human  feeling. 
The  document  bears  witness,  not  to  individual 
hardness  of  heart,  but  to  the  callousness,  the 
cruel  insensibility,  which  has  seized  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Our  contact  with  slavery  has 
seared  in  a  measure  almost  all  hearts.  Were 
there  a  healthy  tone  of  feeling  among  us,  cer- 
tain passages  in  this  document  would  call 
forth  a  burst  of  displeasure.  For  example, 
what  an  outrage  is  offered  to  humanity  in 
instituting  a  comparison  between  man  and 
opium,  in  treating  these  as  having  equal  rights 
and  equal  sanctity,  in  degrading  an  immortal 
child  of  God  to  the  level  of  a  drug,  in  placing 
both  equally  at  the  mercy  of  selfish  legislators ! 
To  an  unsophisticated  man  there  is  not  only 
inhumanity,  but  irreligion,  in  thus  treating  a 
being  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  infinitely 
dear  to  the  Universal  Father. 

In  the  same  tone,  the  slaves,  who  regained 
their  freedom  by  a  struggle  which  cost  the 
life  of  a  white  man,  and  by  which  one  of  their 
own  number  perished,  are  set  down  as  "mu- 
tineers and  murderers."  Be  it  granted  that 
their  violence  is  condemned  by  the  Christian 
law.  Be  It  granted  that  the  assertion  of  our 
rights  must  not  t>e  stained  with  cruelly ;  that 
it  is  better  for  us  to  die  slaves  than  to  Inflict 
death  on  our  oppressor.  But  is  there  a  man, 
having  a  manly  spirit,  who  cati  withhold  all 
sympathy  and  admiration  from  men  who, 
having  grown  up  under  the  blighting  influence 
of  slavery,  yet  nad  the  courage  to  put  life  td 
hazard  for  liberty?  Are  freemen  slow  to  com- 
prehend and  honour  the  impulse  which  stirs 
men  to  break  an  imjust  and  degrading  chain? 
Would  the  laws  of  any  free  state  pronounce 
the  taking  of  liAs  in  such  a  case  "murder?" 
Because  a  man,  under  coercion,  whilst  on  his 
way  to  a  new  yoke,  and  in  the  act  of  being 
carried  by  force  fh>m  wife  and  children  and 
home,  sheds  blood  to  escape  his  oppressor,  is 
he  to  be  confounded  with  the  vilefit  criminals? 
Does  a  republic,  whose  heroic  age  was  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  and  whose  iUustriousmen 
earned  their  gloiy  In  a  sanguinary  conflict  for 
rights,  find  no  mitigation  <m  this  bloodshed  in 
the  greater  wrongs  to  which  the  slave  Is  sub- 
jected ?  This  letter  would  have  lost  nothing 
of  its  force— it  would  at  least  have  shown  better 
taste — had  it  consulted  humanity  enough  to  be 
silent  about  "opium"  and  "murder." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  another  view  of  the 
dociunent.  This  declaration  of  national  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  too  nmch  lamfented  and  dis- 
apprx>ved  for  the  dishonour  it  has  brought  on 
our  country.  It  openly  arrays  us.  as  a  people, 
against  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  It 
throws  us  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  through  the  earth.  The  grand  dis- 
tinction of  our  Revolution  wias,  that  it  not 
only  secured  the  independence  of  a  single 
nation,  but  asserted  the  rights  of  nmnkind. 
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It  gave  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  an  impulse 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dishonour  cast  on 
the  cause  by  the  excesses  of  France,  is  still 
acting  deeply  and  broadly  on  the  civilized 
world.  Since  that  period  a  new  consciousness 
of  what  is  due  to  a  human  being  has  been 
working  its  way.  It  has  penetrated  into 
despotic  states.  Even  in  countries  where  the 
individual  has  no  constitutional  means  of  con- 
trolling  government,  personal  liberty  has  a 
sacredness  and  protection  never  known  before. 
Among  the  triumphs  of  this  spirit  of  freedom 
and  humanity,  one  of  the  most  signal  is  the 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  The  cry  for 
Emancipation  swells  and  spreads  from  land 
to  land.  And  whence  comes  the  opposing 
cry?  From  St.  Petersburg?  From  Constan- 
tinople ?  From  the  gloomy,  jealous  cabinets 
of  despotism?  No;  but  from  republican 
America !  from  that  country  whose  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  an  era  in  human 
history  I  The  nations  of  the  earth  are  begin- 
ning to  proclaim  that  slaves  shall  not  breathe 
their  air,  that  whoever  touches  their  soil  shall 
be  free.  Republican  America  protests  against 
this  reverence  for  right  and  humanity,  and 
summons  the  nations  to  enforce  her  laws 
against  the  slave.  O  my  country!  hailed 
once  as  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  once 
consecrated  to  liberty,  once  a  name  pro- 
nounced with  tears  of  j]oy  and  hope  I  now  a 
by-word  among  the  nations,  the  scorn  of  the 
very  subjects  of  despotism  I  How  art  thou 
fallen,  morning  star  of  freedom  !  And  has  it 
come  to  this?  Must  thy  children  blush  to 
pronounce  thy  name  ?  Must  we  cower  in  the 
presence  of  the  Christian  world?  Must  we 
be  degraded  to  the  lowest  place  among  Chris- 
tian nations?  Is  the  sword  which  wrought 
out  our  liberties  to  be  unsheathed  now  to 
enforce  the  claims  of  slavery  on  foreign  states  ? 
Can  we  bear  this  burning  shame?  Are  the 
Free  States  prepared  to  incur  this  infamy  and 
crime? 

"Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England."  I 
learned  this  line  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  in 
imagination  I  took  flight  to  the  soil  which 
could  never  be  tainted  by  slaves.  Through 
the  spirit  which  spoke  in  that  line  England 
has  decreed  that  slaves  cannot  breathe  hi  her 
islands.  Ought  we  not  to  rejoice  in  this  new 
conquest  of  humanity  ?  Ought  not  the  tidings 
of  it  to  have  been  received  with  beaming  eyes 
and  beating  hearts?  Instead  of  this,  we 
demand  that  Humanity  shall  retrace  her  steps, 
and  Liberty  resign  her  trophies.  We  call  on 
a  great  nation  to  abandon  its  solemnly  pro- 
nounced conviction  of  duty,  its  solemnly 
pledged  respect  for  human  rights,  and  to  do 
what  it  believes  to  be  unjust,  inhuman,  and 
base.  Is  there  nothing  of  insult  in  such  a 
demand  ?    This  case  is  no  common  one.    It 

not  a  question  of  poliqr,  not  an  ordinary 


diplomatic  concern.  A  whole  people,  from 
no  thought  of  policy,  but  planting  itself  on 
the  ground  of  justice  and  of  Christianity, 
sweeps  slaverv  from  its  soil,  and  dedares  tbat 
no  slave  shall  tread  there.  This  profound 
religious  conviction,  in  which  all  Christian 
nations  are  joining  her,  we  come  in  conflict 
with,  openly  and  without  shame.  Is  this  an 
enviable  position  for  a  country  which  would 
respect  itself  or  be  respected  by  the  worid? 
It  IS  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  say,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  that  England  has  no  motxre 
but  policy  in  her  movements  about  slaveiy. 
He  who  says  so  talks  ignorantly  or  recddessly. 
I  have  studied  abolitionism  in  England  enough 
to  assure  those  who  have  neglected  it  tbat  it 
was  the  act,  not  of  the  politician,  but  c^  the 
people.  In  this  respect  it  stands  aloase  in 
nistory.  It  was  a  disinterested  movement 
of  a  Christian  nation  in  behalf  <^  oppressed 
strangers,  beginning  with  Christians,  car* 
ried  through  by  Christians.  The  government 
resisted  it  for  years.  The  government  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 
No  act  of  the  English  nation  was  ever  so 
national,  so  truly  the  people's  act«  as  this. 
And  can  we  hope  to  conquer  the  conscience 
as  well  as  the  now  solemnly  adopted  policy 
of  a  great  nation  ?  Were  England  to  con- 
cede this  point,  she  would  prove  herself  faUse 
to  known,  acknowledged  truth  azid  duty. 
Her  freshest,  proudest  laurel  would  wither. 
The  toils  and  prayers  of  her  Wilbexforces, 
Clarksons,  and  a  host  of  holy  men,  which 
now  invoke  God's  blessing  'on  her,  woukl  be 
turned  to  her  reproach  and  shame,  and  caQ 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

In  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  spirit  of 
the  E<nglish  people  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  nothing  is  larger 
from  ray  mind  than  a  disposition  to  defend 
the  public  policy  or  institutions  of  that  coun- 
try. In  this  case,  as  in  roost  others,  the 
people  are  better  than  their  rulers.  F-«g»Mwi 
IS  one  of  the  last  countries  of  which  I  am 
ready  to  become  a  partisan.  There  roust  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  policy,  in- 
stitutions, and  spirit  of  a  nation  which  all 
other  nations  regard  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
like. Great  Britain,  with  all  her  progress  in 
the  arts,  has  not  learned  the  art  of  ins{»ring 
confidence  and  love.  She  sends  forth  her 
bounty  over  the  earth,  but,  pohtically  con- 
sidered, has  roade  the  world  her  foe.  Her 
Chinese  war,  and  her  wild  extension  of  doiui* 
nion  over  vast  regions  which  she  canitot  rale 
well  or  retain,  give  reason  to  fear  that  she  is 
falling  a  prey  to  the  disease  under  whidi  great 
nations  have  so  often  perished. 

To  a  roan  who  looks  with  sympathy  and 
brotherly  regard  on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  "lower 
classes,"  England  must  present  much  which 
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is  repulsive.  Though  a  monarchy  in  name, 
she  IS  an  aristocracy  in  fact ;  and  an  aristo- 
cratical  caste,  however  adorned  by  private 
virtue,  can  hardly  help  sinking  an  mfinite 
chasm  between  itself  and  the  multitude  of 
men.  A  privileged  order,  possessing  the  chief 
power  of  the  state,  cannot  but  rule  in  the 
spirit  of  an  order,  cannot  respect  the  mass  of 
the  people,  cannot  feel  that  for  ik^m  govern- 
ment chiefly  exists,  and  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  that  for  f^m  the  nobleman  holds 
his  rank  as  a  trust.  The  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
mournful  commentary  on  English  institutions 
and  civilization.  The  multitude  iu^  depressed 
in  that  country  to  a  degree  of  ignorance, 
want,  and  misery  which  must  touch  every 
heart  not  made  of  stone.  In  the  civilized 
world  there  are  few  sadder  spectacles  than 
the  contrast,  now  presented  in  Great  Britain, 
of  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury  with  the 
starvation  of  thousands  and  ten  thousands, 
crowded  into  cellars  and  dens  without  ventila- 
tion or  light,  compared  with  which  the  wig- 
wam of  the  Indian  is  a  palace.  Misery,  famine, 
brutal  degradation,  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
presence  of  stately  mansions  which  ring  with 
gaiety  and  dazzle  with  pomp  and  unbotmded 
profusion,  shock  us  as  no  other  wretchedness 
does;  and  this  is  not  an  accidental,  but  an 
almost  necessary  effect  of  the  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy and  the  spirit  of  trade  acting  intensely 
together.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  private 
charity  of  England,  though  almost  incredible, 
makes  little  impression  on  this  mass  of  misery; 
thus  teaching  the  rich  and  titled  to  be  *' just 
before  being  generous,"  and  not  to  look  to 
private  munificence  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  selfish  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  my  admiration  of  the 
course  of  England  in  reference  to  slavery,  I 
see  as  plainly  as  any  the  wrongs  and  miseries 
under  which  her  lower  classes  groan.  I  do 
not  on  tliis  accoimt,  however,  subscribe  to  a 
doctrine  very  common  in  this  country,  that 
the  poor  Chartists  of  England  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  our  slaves.  Ah,  no  I  Misery  is 
not  slavery;  and.'were  it  greater  than  it  is,  it 
would  afford  the  slave-houder  no  warrant  for 
trampling  on  the  rights  and  the  souls  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  Chartist,  depressed  as 
he  is,  is  not  a  slave.  The  blood  would  rush 
to  his  cheek,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  swell 
his  emaciated  form,  at  the  suggestion  of 
relieving  his  misery  bv  reducing  him  to  bon- 
dage ;  and  this  sensibility  shows  the  immea- 
surable distance  between  him  and  the  slave. 
He  has  rights,  and  knows  them.  He  pleads 
his  own  cause,  and  just  and  good  men  plead 
it  for  him.  According  to  the  best  testimony, 
intelligence  is  spreading  among  the  Chartists; 
so  is  temperance ;  so  is  self-restraint.  They 
feel  themselves  to  be  men.  Their  wives  and 
children  do  not  belong  to  another.      They 


meet  together  for  free  discussion,  and  their 
speeches  are  not  wanting  in  strong  sense  and 
strong  expression.  Not  a  few  among  them 
have  seized  on  the  idea  of  the  elevation  of 
their  class  by  a  new  intellectual  and  moral 
culture,  and  here  is  a  living  seed,  the  promise 
of  immeasurable  good.  Shall  such  men,  who 
aspire  after  a  better  lot,  and  among  whom 
strong  and  generous  spirits  are  springing  up, 
be  confounded  with  slaves,  whose  lot  admits 
no  change,  who  must  not  speak  of  wrongs  or 
think  of  redress,  whom  it  is  a  crime  to  teach 
to  read,  to  whom  even  the  Bible  is  a  s&iled 
book,  who  have  no  future,  no  hope  on  this 
side  death  ? 

I  have  spoken  freely  of  England ;  yet  I  do 
not  forget  our  debt  or  the  debt  of  the  world 
to  her.  She  was  the  mother  of  our  freedom. 
She  has  been  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism. 
What  nation  has  been  more  fruitful  in  great 
men,  in  men  of  genius  ?  What  nation  can 
compare  with  her  in  munificence?  What 
nation  but  must  now  acknowledge  her  un- 
rivalled greatness?  That  little  island  sways 
a  wider  empire  than  the  Roman,  and  has  a 
power  of  blessing  mankind  never  before  con- 
ferred on  a  people.  Would  to  God  she  could 
learn — ^what  nation  never  yet  learned— so  to 
use  power  as  to  inspire  confidence,  not  fear,  so 
as  to  awaken  the  world's  gratitude,  not  its 
jealousy  and  revenge  1 

But  whatever  be  the  claims  of  England  or 
of  any  other  state,  I  must  cling  to  my  own 
country  with  strong  preference,  and  cling  to 
it  even  now,  in  this  dark  day,  this  day  of  her 
humiliation,  when  she  stands  before  the  world 
branded,  beyond  the  truth,  with  dishonesty, 
and,  too  truly,  with  the  crime  of  resisting  the 
progress  of  freedom  on  the  earth.  After  all, 
she  has  her  glory.  After  all,  in  these  Free 
States  a  man  is  still  a  Man.  He  knows  his 
rights,  he  respects  himself,  and  acknowledges 
the  equal  claim  of  his  brother.  We  have 
order  without  the  display  of  force.  We  have 
government  without  soldiers,  smes,  or  the 
constant  presence  of  coercion.  The  rights  of 
thought,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  con- 
science, of  worship,  are  enjoyed  to  the  full 
without  violence  or  dangerous  excess.  We 
are  even  distinguished  by  kindliness  and  good 
temper  amidst  this  unbounded  freedom.  The 
individual  is  not  lost  in  the  mass,  but  has  a 
consciousness  of  self-subsistence,  and  stands 
erect.  That  character  which  we  call  Man- 
liness is  stamped  on  the  multitude  here  as 
nowhere  else.  No  aristocracy  interferes  with 
the  natural  relations  of  men  to  one  another. 
No  hierarchy  weighs  down  the  intellect,  and 
makes  the  church  a  prison  to  the  soul,  from 
which  it  ought  to  break  every  chain.  I  make 
no  boast  of  my  country's  progress,  marvellous 
as  it  has  been.  I  feel  deeply  her  defects. 
But,  in  the  language  of  Cowper,  I  can  say 
to  her,— 
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"  Vet,  being  free,  I  love  thee ;  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  fcatufe  can  be  well  content. 
Disgraced  as  \  hou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside." 

Our  country  is  free ;  this  is  its  glory.  How 
deeply  to  be  lamented  is  it  that  this  glory  is 
obsciired  by  the  presence  of  slavery  m  any 
part  of  our  territory  1  The  distant  foreigner, 
to  whom  America  Is  a  point,  and  who  com- 
municates the  taint  of  a  part  to  the  whole, 
hears  with  derision  our  boast  of  liberty,  and 
points  with  a  sneer  to  our  ministers  in  London 
not  ashamed  to  pl^ad  the  rights  of  slavery 
before  the  civilized  world.  He  ought  to  learn 
that  America,  which  shrinks  in  his  mind  into 
a  narrow  unity,  is  a  league  of  sovereignties 
stretching  from  the  Bav  of  Fundy  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  clestined,  unless  dis- 
united, to  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean  ;  that  a 
great  majority  of  its  citizens  hold  no  slaves ; 
that  a  vast  proportion  of  its  wealth,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  arts  belongs  to  the 
wide  region  not  blighted  by  this  evil ;  that 
we  of  the  Free  States  cannot  touch  slavery, 
where  it  exists,  with  one  of  our  fingers ;  that 
it  exists  without  and  against  our  will ;  and 
that  our  necessity  is  not  our  choice  and  crime.  * 
Still,  the  cloud  hangs  over  us  as  a  people — the 
only  dark  and  menacing  cloud.  Can  it  not 
be  dispersed  ?  Will  not  the  South,  so  alive  to 
honour,  so  ardent  and  fearless,  and  containing 
so  many  elements  of  greatness,  resolve  on  the 
destruction  of  what  does  not  profit  and  cannot 
but  degrade  it?  Must  slavery  still  continue 
to  exist,  a  firebrand  at  home  and  our  shame 
abroad?  Can  we  of  the  Free  States  brook 
that  it  should  be  thrust  perpetually  by  our 
diplomacy  on  the  notice  of  a  reproving  world? 
that  it  should  become  our  distinction  among 
the  nations?  that  it  should  place  us  behind 
all?  Can  we  endure  that  it  should  control 
our  public  Councils,  that  it  should  threaten 
war,  should  threaten  to  assert  its  claims  in  the 
thunder  of  our  artillery  ?  Can  we  endure  that 
our  peace  should  be  broken,  oiur  country  ex- 
posed to  invasion,  our  cities  stormed,  our 
fields  ravaged,  our  prosperity  withered,  our 
progress  arrested,  our  sons  slain,  our  homes 
turned  into  deserts,  not  for  rights,  not  for 
liberty,  not  for  a  cause  which  humanity  smiles 
on  and  God  will  bless,  but  to  rivet  chains  on 
fellow-creatures,  to  extend  the  law  of  slavery 
throughout  the  earth  ?  These  are  great  ques- 
tions for  the  Free  States.  I  must  defer  the 
answer  of  them  to  another  time.  The  duties 
of  the  Free  States  in  relation  to  slavery  de- 
serve the  most  serious  regard.  Let  us  implore 
Him  who  was  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and 
who  has  shielded  us  in  so  niany  perils,  to  open 
our  minds  and  hearts  to  what  is  true  and  just 
and  good,  to  continue  our  union  at  home  and 
our  peace  abroad,  and  to  make  our  country 
a  living  witness  to  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
of  Reverence  for  Right  on  our  own  shores  and 
in  our  intcreourse  with  all  nations. 

»  See  Note  C  at  end  of  this  article. 


Part  IL 
The  first  part  of  this  Tract  was  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  affair  of  the  Creole. 
Its  object,  however,  as  the  reader  may  ea^Iy 
discern,  was  not  so  much  to  determine  the 
merits  of  a  particular  case  as  to  set  forth 
general  principles  of  justice  and  humanity 
which  have  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the 
intercourse  of  individuals  and  nations.  I  shall 
keep  the  same  object  in  \iew  in  the  second 
part  of  my  remarks,  which  will  have  oo 
reference  to  the  CreoU,  but  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Duties  of  the  Free 
States.  My  great  aim  in  what  I  have  writtGi 
and  now  write  on  matters  of  public  interest 
is.  to  reunite  politics  and  morality;  tobrin^ 
Into  harmony  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law 
of  God.  Among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
miseries  of  nations  is  the  divorce  which  has 
taken  place  bet^^een  politics  and  morality; 
nor  can  we  hope  for  a  better  day,  till  this 
breach  be  healed.  Men  entrusted  with  go- 
vernment have  always  been  disposed  to  regard 
themselves  as  absolved  from  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  Falsehoods  and  frauds 
are  allowed  them  for  their  country  or  their 
party.  To  maintain  themselves  against  their 
opponents  they  may  even  involve  nations  in 
war ;  and  the  murders  and  robberies  which 
follow  this  crime  are  not  visited  on  their 
heads  by  human  justice.  In  all  times  govern- 
ment has  been  the  grand  robber,  the  grand 
miurderer,  and  has  yet  escaped  the  deep  re- 
probation which  br^s  forth  against  private 
guilt.  Such  profligacy  oervades  the  sphere 
of  political  action,  that  ^e  confidence  of  the 
people  is  well-nigh  withdrawn  from  public 
men ;  and  a  virtuous  statesman  is  involved  in 
the  suspicions  which  his  unprincipled  asso- 
ciates have  drawn  upon  bis  vocation.  Pub^: 
life  is  thought  to  release  men  not  only  finom 
the  obligations  of  justice,  but  from  the  re- 
straints of  good  manners ;  and  acoordingiy 
the  debates  of  Congress  are  too  often  pol- 
luted bv  vulgar  abuse,  threats,  and  brawls.  So 
low  is  the  standard  of  political  life,  that  a  man 
is  smiled  at/or  his  simphcity  who  [talks  of  in- 
troducing religion  into  the  condtict  of  public 
afiairs.  Religion,  it  is  thought,  belongs  to  Sab- 
baths and  churches,  and  would  be  as  much  oat 
of  place  in  cabinets  or  balls  of  legislation  ss  a 
delicate  lady  on  a  field  of  battle.  A  stranger 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  Scrjeaat- 
at-arms  was  stationed  at  the  doors  of  legisla- 
tive chambers  to  forbid  entrance  to  tl»  ever- 
lasting law  of  God,  and  that  nothio^  but 
man's  impotence  prevents  the  fyrhnann  of 
Him  whose  holy  presence  fills  the  univeno. 

Nothing  is  so  needed  as  to  revive,  i]i  cidfin 
and  rulers,  the  conviction  of  the  TiinwiinH>y 
of  the  moral.  Christian  law.  Could  tbiitiK 
done,  the  earth  would  cease  to  be  1  ~ 
measure  it  now  is,  the  image  of  ' 
would  begin  to  grow  green  again 
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plants  of  paradise.  Religion,  the  only  true 
giiide  of  life,  the  guardian  and  inspirer  of 
all  the  virtues,  should  especially  reign  over 
the  deliberations  of  governments,  by  which 
the  weal  and  woe  of  nations,  the  solemn 
questions  of  peace  and' war,  of  life  and 
death,  are  determined.  On  this  account  every 
man  who  has  studied  human  duty,  human 
perfection,  human  happiness,  has  a  right  and 
IS  bbund  to  speak  on  matters  of  public  con- 
cern, though  his  judgment  maybe  contemned 
by  hackneyed  politicians.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  thought  by  some  that  politics  are  mys- 
teries, which  only  the  initiated  must  deal 
with.  But  in  this  country  they  belong  to  the 
people.  Public  Questions  are  and  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  tne  moral  judgment  of  the 
coramimity.  They  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  religion  which  we  profess.  Christianity 
was  meant  to  be  brought  into  actual  life. 
The  high  and  the  low,  private  and  public 
men,  are  alike  to  bow  before  it.  To  remove 
any  sphere  of  human  action  from  its  cogni- 
zance is  virtually  to  deny  its  divinity,  and  to 
absolve  all  men  from  its  control.  Under  these 
impressions  I  shall  speak  of  the  Duties  of  the 
Free  States.  Duties  rank  higher  than  interests, 
and  deserve  the  first  regard.  It  is  my  particular 
object  to  consider  the  obligations  of  the  Free 
States  in  regard  to  slavery ;  but  I  shall  not  stop 
at  these.  Other  obligations  need  to  be  pressed. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  confine  one's  self  with- 
in rigid  boimds,  when  the  subject  of  Duty  is 
discussed ;  and  accordingly  I  shall  add  re- 
marks on  a  few  topics  not  intimately  con- 
nected with  slavery,  though,  in  truth,  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  to  insinuate  itself  into  all. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  Duty  of  the  Free 
States;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  I 
mean  by  these,  not  merely  communities  repre- 
sented m  legislatures,  but,  much  more,  the 
individuals,  the  people,  who  compose  them. 
I  shall  speak,  not  of  what  we  are  bound  to 
do  as  sovereignties,  but  as  men,  as  Christians. 
I  shall  speak  not  merely  of  the  action  of 
government,  but  of  the  influence  which  every 
man  is  bound  to  exert  in  the  sphere  in  whicn 
Providence  has  placed  him ;  of  the  obligations 
of  the  individual  to  bring  public  opinion  and 
public  affairs,  as  far  as  he  may,  to  the  stan- 
dard of  truth  and  rectitude. 

I  insist  on  this,  because  the  feeling  of  in- 
dividual responsibihty  is  very  much  lost,  in 
consequence  of  the  excessive  deference  of  the 
private  man  to  the  government  imder  which 
he  lives.  On  the  subject  of  slavery  in  par- 
ticular, the  responsibility  both  at  the  North 
and  South  is  shifted  very  much  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  state.  The  private  conscience 
is  merged  in  the  pubUc.  What  the  govern- 
ment determines,  the  multitude  of  men  are 
apt  to  think  right.  We  do  not  exercise  our 
moral  judgment  because  it  has  been  fore- 
stalled by  the  constitution  and  by  the  laws. 


We  are  members  of  a  community,  and  this 
relation  triumphs  over  all  others. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  no  decision  of  the 
state  absolves  us  from  the  moral  law,  from  the 
authority  of  conscience.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
our  wrong-doing  that  the  artificial  organiza- 
tion called  society  has  done  wrong.  It  is  of 
the  highest  moment  that  the  prex'alent  notions 
of  a  man's  relation  to  the  state  should  be 
rectified.  The  idea  of  this  relation  is  so 
exaggerated  and  perverted  as  to  impair  the 
force  of  every  other.  A  man's  country  is 
more  thought  of  than  his  nature.  His  con- 
nection with  a  particular  community  is  more 
respected  than  his  connection  with  God.  His 
alliance  with  his  race  is  reduced  to  a  nullity 
by  his  alliance  with  the  state.  He  must  be 
ready  to  give  up  his  race,  to  sacrifice  all  its 
rights  and  interests,  that  the  Uttle  spot  where 
he  was  bom  may  triumph  or  prosper.  The 
history  of  nations  is  very  much  the  history 
of  the  immolation  of  the  individual  to  the 
country.  His  nationality  stands  out  before 
all  his  other  attributes.  The  nation,  repre- 
sented by  one  or  a  few  individuals,  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  dignity  of  being  the  foun- 
tain of  all  his  rights.  It  has  made  his  religion 
for  him.  Its  will,  called  law,  has  taken  place 
of  all  other  laws.  It  has  seized  on  the  indi- 
vidual as  its  tool,  and  doomed  him  to  Uve 
and  die  for  its  most  selfish  purposes.  The 
sacredness  of  the  individual  is  even  yet  so 
Uttle  understood  that  the. freest  country  on 
earth  is  talking  of  war,  because  a  local  law, 
enslaving  the  individual,  is  not  recognized  by 
the  whole  earth.  But  the  nation  is  not  every- 
thing. The  nation  is  not  the  foimtain  of 
right.  Our  first  duties  are  not  to  oiu*  country. 
Our  first  allegiance  is  not  due  to  its  laws. 
We  belong  first  to  God,  and  next  to  our  race. 
We  were,  indeed,  made  for  partial,  domestic, 
and  national  ties  and  affections,  and  these  are 
essential  means  of  our  education  and  happiness 
in  this  first  stage  of  our  being ;  but  all  these 
are  to  be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of 
universal  justice  and  humanity.  They  are 
intended  to  train  us  up  to  these.  In  these 
consists  our  hkeness  to  the  Divinity.  From 
these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
following  remarks  are  not  addressed  to  bodies 
pohtic  so  much  as  to  individuals. 

The  Duty  of  the  Free  States  in  regard  to 
slavery  may  be  classed  under  two  heads. 
First,  these  States  are  bound  to  construe 
with  the  utmost  strictness  all  the  articles  of 
the  Constitution  which  in  any  way  touch  on 
slavery,  so  that  they  may  do  nothing  in  aid 
of  this  institution  but  what  is  undeniably  de- 
manded by  that  instrument;  and  secondly, 
they  are  bound  to  seek  earnestly  such  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  as  will  remove  this 
subject  wholly  firom  the  cognizance  of  the 
general  government ;  such  as  will  be  just 
alike  to  the  North  and  South ;  such  as  will 
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release  the  North  from  all  obligation  what- 
ever to  support  or  sanction  slavery,  and  as 
will  ensure  the  South  from  all  attempts  by 
the  Free  States  to  stir  up  the  slaves. 

First,  the  Free  States  are  bound  to  confine 
all  action  in  regard  to  slavery  to  the  narrowest 
limits  which  will  satisfy  the  Constitution. 
Under  this  head,  our  attention  is  naturally 
drawn  first  to  the  chief,  and  I  may  say  the 
only  express,  provision  of  the  instrument  re- 
lating to  this  subject.  I  refer  to  the  clause 
requiring  that  a  slave  escaping  into  the  Free 
States  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  the  claim  of 
his  master.  This  provision  may  seem  clear ; 
but  the  execution  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  accomplish  its  end,  and  yet  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  slavery  on  the  Free  States, 
is  not  easy.  The  provision  was  designed  to 
give  authority  to  the  master  to  claim  the  fugi- 
tive slave.  But,  in  doing  this,  a  far  higher 
good  than  the  recovery  of  a  thousand  slaves 
flying  from  the  South  is  put  in  peril,  and  that 
is  the  freedom  of  the  coloured  population  of 
the'  North ;  and  we  are  bound  to  insist  that 
this  freedom  shall  be  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  peril.  Thisdangeris  not  imaginary.  Kid- 
napping in  the  Free  States  is  one  of  the  evils 
which  have  grown  out  of  our  connection  with 
slavery,  and  it  has  been  carried  on  with  cir- 
cumstances of  great  barbarity.  Thus  slavery 
has  been  recruited  from  the  North. 

The  law  of  Congress,  framed  to  cany  into 
effect  the  constitutional  provision  to  which  we 
have  referred,  almost  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  give  shelter  to  this  crime.  No  care 
has  been  taken  to  shield  the  coloured  man  at 
the  North.  The  slave-holder  or  slave-hunter 
may  carry  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  a 
fugitive,  and  may  himself  be  a  witness  in  the 
case,  and  this  tribunal  mav  send  the  acctised 
to  perpetual  bondage.  We  all  know  how  and 
by  whom  a  commission  of  justice  of  the 
peace  is  often  obtained.  We  know  that  a 
claim  of  more  than  twenty  dollars  is  not  left 
to  the  decision  of  a  iustice's  court.  We  know 
the  advantage  which  may  be  enjoyed  before 
such  a  magistrate  by  the  rich  slave-holder 
over  a  poor,  perhaps  friendless  labourer. 
And  yet  'to  this  tribunal  it  is  given  to  pass 
a  sentence  on  a  human  being  as  terrible  ns 
death.  An  officer  not  trusted  with  the  adju- 
dication of  property  exceeding  t\venty  dollars 
is  allowed  to  make  a  man  a  slave  for  life. 

To  repair  this  great  injustice,  to  prevent 
the  transportation  of  our  dtizeos  to  slavery, 
some  of  the  State  legislatures  have  held  them- 
selves bound  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
law  of  Congress,  and  for  this  end  have  referred 
the  suspected  slave  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
given  him  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury.  To 
our  great  sorrow,  this  State  legislation  has 
l>eeji  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  a  recent 
deoeeof  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  so  that  tlie  coloured  man  is  driven 


back  to  the  Court  towhichhchad  been  unjustly 
doomed  before.  On  this  decree  it  becontes 
me  not  to  pass  sentence;  but  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  the  Free  States  are  now  bound  to 
the  most  earnest  efforts  to  protect  thatportk>n 
of  their  citizens  exposed  to  the  peril  oi  being 
carried  into  bondage. 

The  grand  principle  to  be  laid  down  is,  that 
it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  preserve  a  free 
citizen  from  being  made  a  slave  than  to  send 
back  a  fugitive  slave  to  his  chain.  This  idea  is 
to  rule  over  and  determine  all  the  legislation  on 
this  subject.  Let  the  fugitive  be  delivered  up. 
but  by  such  processes  as  will  prevent  a  free- 
man from  being  delivered  up  also.  For  this 
end  full  provision  must  be  made.  On  this 
point  the  Constitution,  and  a  still  higher  law. 
that  of  nature  and  God,  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage; and  we  must  insist  that  these  high 
authorities  shall  be  revered. 

The  Constitution  opens  with  these  memor- 
able words:  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union* 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  iAe  Messimgi  ef 
liberly  to  ourselves  and  our  posted^,  w 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  K>r  the 
United  States  of  America."  It  is  understood 
and  conceded  that  this  preamble  does  not 
confer  on  the  national  government  any  poweis 
but  such  as  are  specified  in  the  subsequent 
articles  of  the  instrument;  but  it  teaches,  and 
was  designed  to  teach,  the  spirit  in  which 
these  powers  are  to  be  interpreted  and  brought 
into  action.  "To  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty"  is  enumerated  among  the  purposes 
of  the  national  comi>act ;  and  whoever  Imows 
the  history  of  the  Constitution  knows  that 
this  was  the  grand  purpose  for  which  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution  were  confetnxL 
That  the  liberty  of  each  man,  of  the  obscurest 
man,  should  be  inviolate ;  this  was  the  mastex^ 
thought  in  theauthors  of  this  immortal  charter. 
According  to  these  views,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  Congress,  as  their  highest  ooo- 
stitutional  duty,  to  carry  into  the  enactment 
of  every  law  a  reverence  for  the  freedom  of 
each  and  all.  A  law  palpably  esposiog 
the  freeman  to  be  made  a  sJa\x,  and  even 
rendering  his  subjection  to  this  cruel  doom 
nearly  sure,  is  one  of  the  most  unconstitntkiiial 
acts,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  be  re- 
garded, which  the  national  legislature  am 
commit.  The  Constitution  is  violaled,  jiot 
only  by  the  assumption  of  powers  not  qqh* 
ceded,  but  equally  by  using  cqnoeded 
powers  to  the  frustration  of  the  end  for  wfe3eb 
they  were  conferred.  In  the  law  re^ula&ue 
the  delivery  of  supposed  fixatives,  the  SfcCpt 
end  of  the  national  charter  is  sacrificed  tO%R 
accidental  provision.  This  Constitutidll  ^^Ite 
not  established  to  send  |)ack  €tKtti  to\  ~ 
The  article  requiring  this  act  of  Gbft  ' 
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States  was  forced  on  them  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  submitted  to  as  a 
hard  necessity.  It  did  not  enter  into  the 
essence  of  the  instrument ;  whilst  the  security 
of  freedom  was  its  great,  living,  all-per\ading 
idea.  We  see  the  tendency  of  slavery  to 
warp  the  Constitution  to  its  purposes  in  the 
law  for  restoring  the  flying  bondman.  Under 
this  not  a  few,  having  not  only  the  same 
natural  but  legal  rights  with  oiuselves,  have 
been  subjected  to  the  lash  of  the  overseer. 

But  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution  pro- 
tests against  the  act  of  Congress  on  this 
point.  According  to  the  law  of  nature,  no 
greater  crime  against  a  human  being  can  be 
committed  than  to  make  him  a  slave.  This 
is  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  all  his  rights  as  a  man ;  to  put  him  beneath 
his  race.  On  the  ground  of  the  immutable 
law  of  nature,  our  government  has  pronounced 
the  act  of  making  a  man  a  slave  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  be  piracy — a  capital  crime.  And 
shall  the  same  government  enact  or  sustain 
a  law  which  exposes  the  freeman  here  to  be 
reduced  to  slavery,  which  gives  facilities  to 
the  unprincipled  for  accomplishing  this  infi- 
nite wrong?  And  what  is  the  end  for  which 
the  freeman  is  so  exposed  ?  It  is  that  a  man 
flying  from  an  unjust  yoke  may  be  forced  back 
to  bondage— an  end  against  which  natural 
and  divine  justice  protests ;  so  that,  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  one  violation  of  the  moral 
law,  another  still  greater  is  left  open  and 
made  easy  to  the  kidnapper. 

There  seems  no  need  of  enlarging  on  this 
point.  Every  man  who  enjoys  liberty  can 
understand  what  it  is  to  be  made  a  slave,  to 
be  held  and  treated  as  property,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  will,  to  arbitrary  punish- 
ment, to  the  loss  of  wife  and  child,  at  an- 
other's pleasure.  Every  man  knows  what  he 
would  feel  at  having  a  son  or  a  daughter  torn 
from  him  and  sent  to  slavery.  And  liberty  is 
not  a  whit  dearer  to  us  than  it  is  to  a  human 
brother  whose  only  misfortune  it  is  to  wear  a 
darker  skin.  We  are  bound  to  extend  to  him 
the  same  protection  of  law  as  to  our  own  child. 

To  condemn  a  man  to  perpetual  slavery  is 
as  solemn  a  sentence  as  to  condemn  him  to 
death.  Before  being  thus  doomed  he  has  a 
right  to  all  the  means  of  defence  which  are 
granted  to  a  man  who  is  tried  for  his  life.  All 
the  rules,  forms,  solemnities  by  which  inno- 
cence is  secured  from  being  confoimded  with 
guilt  he  has  a  right  to  demand.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  principle  is  eminently  applicable, 
that  many  guilty  should  escape  rather  than 
tlrnt  one  Innocent  man  should  suffer;  because 
the  guilt  of  running  away  from  an  "owner" 
is  of  too  faint  a  colour  to  be  seen  by  some  of 
the  best  eyes,  whilst  that  of  enslaving  the  free 
is  of  the  darkest  hue. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no  man 
shall '  •  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 


without  due  process  of  law."  A  man  deli- 
vered up  as  a  slave  is  deprived  of  all  property, 
all  liberty,  and  placed  in  a  condition  where 
life  and  limb  are  held  at  another's  pleasure. 
Does  he  enjoy  the  benefits  of  "  a  due  process 
of  law,"  when  a  common  justice  of  the  peace, 
selected  by  the  master,  and  receiving  the 
master  as  a  witness,  passes  sentence  on  him 
without  jury  and  without  appeal  ? 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  new  and 
satisfactory  law  on  this  subject  should  be 
passed  by  Congress.  It  is  a  serious  evil  to 
perpetuate  legislation  against  which  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  protests.  In  this 
country  public  opinion  is  the  strength  of  the 
laws,  is  the  grand  force  with  which  the  public 
authorities  must  surround  themselves.  The 
present  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves 
IS  reprobated,  not  by  the  passions,  but  by  the 
deliberate  moral  judgments  of  large  portions 
of  the  Free  States ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
it  cannot  be  executed.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  of  evading  it  without  force.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  I  fear,  it  might  be 
resisted  by  force,  should  its  execution  be 
urged  ;  and  although  a  law  demanded  by 
justice  should  never  be  yielded  to  the  fear  of 
tumult  ;  though  we  ought  to  encounter 
violence  rather  than  m^e  a  sacrifice  of 
duty;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  most 
unwise  to  uphold  a  palpably  imrighteous  law, 
which  by  its  unrighteousness  endangers  the 
public  peace.  In  such  a  case  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  danger  rests  on  the 
obstinacy  of  the  legislator.  The  appointed 
guardian  of  social  order  proves  its  foe. 

A  trial  by  jury  ought  to  be  granted  to  the 
suspected  fugitive,  as  being  the  most  effectual 
provision  for  innocence  known  to  our  laws. 
It  is  said  that,  under  such  a  process,  the 
slave  will  not  be  restored  to  his  master. 
Undoubtedly  the  jury  is  an  imperfect  tri- 
bunal, and  may  often  fail  of  a  wise  and  just 
administration  of  the  laws.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is.  How 
shall  the  freeman  be  preserved  from  being 
sentenced  to  slavery?  This  is  an  infinitely 
greater  evil  than  the  escape  of  the  fugitive ; 
and,  to  avert  this,  a  trial  by  jury  should  be 
granted,  unless  some  other  process  as  safe 
and  effectual  can  be  devised. 

In  these  remarks  I  would  not  intimate  that 
the  slave-holders  as  a  body  desire  a  loose  law, 
which  will  place  the  innocent  at  their  mercy, 
in  order  to  be  kidnappers.  The  South  is  as 
incapable  of  this  baseness  as  the  North.  But 
in  both  regions  there  are  too  many  men  pro- 
fligate enough  to  use  such  a  law  for  the 
perpetration  of  the  greatest  crime.  We  know  * 
that  the  existing  law  has  been  so  used  that  the 
facilities  and  temptations  which  it  ministers  to 
the  grossest  violation  of  right  have  whetted 
cupidity  and  instigated  to  cruelty.  Then  it 
must  be  changed. 
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The  slave-holder  must  not  sav  that  a  chance 
will  annul  his  claim  on  the  flsring  slave.  He 
ought  to  consider  that,  in  insisting  on  pro- 
cesses for  enforcing  his  claim  which  cannot 
but  result  in  enslavmg  the  free,  he  virtually 
enrols  himself  among  kidnappers.  Still  more, 
he  should  understand  that  his  only  chance  of 
asserting  his  claim  rests  on  the  establishment 
of  such  a  law  as  will  secure  the  rights  of  the 
coloured  man  of  the  Free  States.  There  is  a 
jealousy  on  this  point  among  us,  which,  as  it 
is  righteous,  must  be  respected.  It  is  a 
spreading  jealousy,  and  will  obstruct  more 
and  more  the  operation  of  the  existing  law. 
It  must  not  be  spoken  of  as  a  fever  which  has 
reached  its  height.  It  is  a  sign  of  returning 
moral  healfh,  and  its  progress  will  be  aided 
by  perseverance  in  immoraJ  means  of  reclaim- 
ing the  flying  slave. 

Having  shown  how  the  Free  States  are 
bound  to  construe  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  furtive  slaves,  or,  rathen 
"  persons  held  to  ser\'ice  in  other  States,"  I 
proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  the 
strict  construction  which  should  be  given  to 
those  parts  of  the  Constitution  under  which 
the  Geneml  Government  has  been  led  to  take 
slavery  into  its  protection,  in  i/s  inttrcourse 
^viih  foreign  nations.  This  agency  is  believed 
to  be  wholly  without  warrant ;  and  it  threatens 
so  to  extend  itself,  and  to  disturb  so  much 
our  relations  with  foreign  states,  that  we  are 
bound,  not  only  by  considerations  of  morality^ 
but  of  our  essential  interests,  to  reduce  it 
within  the  precise  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

By  this  instrument  the  powers  of  declaring 
war,  appointing  ambassadors,  raising  armies, 
and  making  treaties  are  conferred  on  the 
national  government.  The  protection  of  our 
rights  against  foreign  powers  was  undoubtedly 
a  principal  end  of  the  Union.  Every  part  of 
the  country  expects  and  requires  it  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence."  But  it  is 
plain  that  this  duty  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, to  watch  over  our  rights  abroad,  can- 
not go  beyond  those  rights.  It  cannot  seek 
redress  but  for  wTongs  inflicted  by  foreign 
powers.  To  insist  on  groundless,  unreason- 
able claims  is  an  unwarrantable  abuse  of 
po\ter;  and  to  put  in  pril  our  national  peace 
by  assertion  of  these  is  to  violate  at  once  the 
national  charter,  and  the  higher  kiw  of  uni- 
versal Justice  and  good-will. 

The  grand  principle  to  be  adopted  by  the 
North  is  this,  that,  because  certain  States  of 
this  Union  see  fit  to  pronounce  certain  human 
beings  within  iheir  territory  to  be  property. 
.  foreign  nations  are  not  bound  to  regard  and 
treat  these  persons  as  property  when  brought 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Of  consequence, 
the  national  government  has  no  claim  on 
foreign  governments  in  regard  to  slaves 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  South  and 
found  n  other  countries.    The  master  has  no 


authority  over  them  in  a  foreign  land.  They 
appear  there  as  men.  They  have  rights  there 
as  real,  as  sacred,  as  the  cotmtry  has  from 
which  they  came,  and  these  must  on  no 
account  be  sported  with. 

The  rights  of  the  individual  lie  at  the 
verv  foundation  of  dwl  society ;  and  society, 
truiy  constituted,  confirms,  instead  of  taking 
them  awav.  The  simple  idea  of  a  nation  is, 
that  it  is  the  union  of  a  multitude  to  establish 
and  enforce  laws  for  the  protection  of  t\trj 
right.  A  nation  is  not  to  depart  from  thtf, 
its  true  idea,  its  primitive  end,  and  deny  to 
human  beings  entering  its  bordere  the  com- 
mon rights  of  humanity,  because  these  men 
have  been  seized  in  another  part  of  the  world 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  chattels  or 
brutes.  One  injustice  does  not  induce  the 
necessity  of  another.  Because  a  man  fe 
\\Tonged  in  one  place,  it  does  not  foUow  that 
he  must  be  wronged  everywhere.  A  par- 
ticular state  cannot  by  its  form  of  legWaiion 
bind  the  whole  earth  to  become  partakers 
with  it  in  a  crime.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
fact  of  a  man's  having  been  injured  on  one 
spot  were  rather  a  reason  for  his  enjoying 
peculiar  protection  elsewhere. 

The  local,  municipal  law  which  ordaitls 
slavery  in  a  state  does  not  make  it  just,  docs 
not  make  man  rightful  property,  even  in  the 
mrticular  country  where  it  is  established 
This  law,  however,  is  to  be  respected  in  a 
certain  sense  by  foreign  nations.  These  must 
not  enter  the  slave-holding  country^  to  enforce 
emancipation.  But,  in  thus  restraming  tbon- 
selves,  they  acknowledge  no  moral  right  in 
the  master,  no  moral  validity  in  the  law  de- 
claring man  property.  They  act  simply  on 
the  principle,  that  one  nation  is  not  to  ftiter- 
hieddle  wuh  the  legislation  of  another,  be  it 
wise  or  foolish,  just  or  unjust.  Fbrejgn 
nations  are  not  to  touch  a  law  creating  stavm 
in  a  particular  country,  because  they  tOQch 
none  of  the  laws  there.  If  that  eoontry 
choose  to  ordain  polygamy,  as  In  the  Eastern 
world,  or  stealing,  as  in  Sparta,  or  prostitu- 
tion, as  in  some  established  religioctt  of 
antiquity,  no  other  nations  can  intorfi^  to 
repeal  these  ordinances.  But,  becaose  on- 
molested  in  the  place  of  theur  birth,  are  these 
institutions  to  be  carried  beyond  it,  to  be 
regarded  as  sacred  by  other  govemmeft^lotd 
not  only  to  be  allowed,  but  to  be  eta^tscA. 
in  foreign  regions?  Shall  a  MahdMlta 
cotmtry  hold  itself  wronged  and  dectftelTtf 
because  one  of  its  subjects,  cattyin^^inBlhi 
a  hundred  wives,  cannot  set  afi  a  hai^tt  ft.A 
Christian  country,  or  cannot  recelvife  Iftiii 
and  succour  of  the  authorities  of  k  ttttto 
port  in  recovering  fifty  of  hii  woMtfjJCi 
had  found  their  way  to  the  Shore?  ^~^  ' 
tribunals  of  a  country  to  letid  theOKWAttt 
the  execution  of  foreign  latfrs 
opposed  to  its  own,  and  which  liot  M^f^lll 
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policy,  but  its  religion  and  moral  sense, 
condemn?  • 

Tiie  sum  of  these  remarks  is,  that  slavery 
Is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  recognized  in 
any  sense  whatever  by  nations  which  dis- 
claim it;  that  to  them  it  does  not  exist  £A 
a  right  anywhere  ;  that  in  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion it  cannot  exist  as  a  fact ;  and  from  these 
views  it  follows  that  no  nation,  allowing  or 
ordaining  slavery  within  its  limits,  has  a  right 
to  demand  any  recognition  of  it  in  any  shape 
or  degree  beyond  its  own  borde^^.  To 
attempt  to  protect  it  or  to  require  protection 
for  it  m  the  ports  of  another  country,  is  to  set 
up  not  merely  a  groundless,  but  an  iniquitous 
claim.  To  cliarge  another  country  \^-ith  wrong- 
doing for  not  aiding  us  to  retain  this  property 
is  to  do  wrong  ourselves,  and  to  offer  an 
insult  to  a  more  righteous  community. 

The  Constitution,  then,  which  commits  to 
the  national  authorities  the  maintenance  of 
our  rights  abroad,  is  transcended,  its  powers 
are  unwarrantably  stretched,  when  the  govern- 
ment goes  abroad  to  claim  respect  in  any 
form  or  degree  to  the  slave-laws  of  a  part  of 
this  country,  or  when  it  introduces  slavery  at 
all  as  a  matter  of  controversy  into  our  discus- 
sions with  foreign  powers.  To  these  slavery 
does  not  exist.  In  their  own  sphere  they  do 
not  become  accountable  to  us  by  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  slave-laws  of  the  South,  or  by 
remsing  to  see  anything  but  men  in  the  slaves 
of  that  region,  when  carried  by  any  means 
whatever  within  their  bounds.  Slavery  is  a 
word  which  should  never  be  uttered  between 
us  and  foreign  states.  It  is  as  local  a  matter 
as  the  licensing  of  gambling-houses  at  New 
Orleans,  and  can  with  no  more  fitness  be 
made  a  matter  of  diplomacy.  It  is  we  who 
are  guilty  of  encroachment,  when  we  deny 
the  right  of  other  nations  to  follow  their  own 
laws,  rather  than  ours,  within  their  own 
limits,  and  to  regard  as  men  all  human 
beings  who  enter  their  ports. 

\\^en  we  look  into  the  Constitution,  we 
see  not  one  express  obUgation  imposed  in 
regard  to  slavery.  ••  Persons  held  to  ser\'ice 
or  labour  in  one  State  imder  the  laws  thereof," 
and  who  escape  from  it,  are  to  be  restored. 
This  language,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Tract,  was  adopted  to  exclude 
the  recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery 
•  •  in  a  moral  point  of  view."  The  Constitu- 
tion, in  requiring  the  surrender  of  slaves  in 
one  case  only,  leaves  them  in  all  other  cases 
to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
the  Free  States,  when  foimd  within  the  limits 
of  the  same.  Does  not  the  Constitution,  then, 
plainly  expect  that  slaves  from  the  South,  if 
carried  into  foreign  ports,  \vill  fall  under  the 
operation  of  the  laws  established  there? 

There  Is  still  another  view.  Slavery  !s 
limited  in  this  country  to  one  region.  In 
the  rest  of  the  country  it  docs  not  exist ;  and, 


still  more,  it  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  thtf 
law  of  natiu^e  and  of  God.  Now  the  General 
Gdvemment,  when  it  calls  on  foreign  nations 
to  respect  the  claims  of  the  slave-holder, 
speaks  in  the  name,  not  merely  of  the  Slave 
States,  but  of  the  Free — in  the  name  of  thd 
whole  people.  And  ought  the  whole  people 
to  be  thus  committed  to  the  cause  of  sikvery, 
unless  an  undoubted,  unequivocal  obligation 
is  imposed  on  them  by  the  Constitution  to 
assume  its  defence?  unless  a  clear  case  can 
be  made  out  against  the  Free  States  ?  The 
Constitution  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  thft 
known  views  of  its  authors.  We  have  seen  how 
slow  they  were  to  recognize  a  moral  right  in 
slavery.  Did  they  intend  that  we  should  as* 
sert  its  claims  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 

It  is  true  the  national  government  has  in- 
terfered to  claim  slaves  thrown  on  a  foreign 
shore,  and  this  consideration  is  of  weight. 
But,  in  so  grave  an  affair,  it  does  not  decide 
the  constitutional  question.  That  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  government  has  been 
unduly  swayed  by  the  slave-holding  portion 
of  the  country  we  of  the  North  believe.  That 
under  this  influence  an  unwarrantable  exten- 
sion of  constitutional  powers  has  taken  place 
is  very  conceivable.  False  interpretations  of 
such  an  instrument,  which /avour  the  interests 
of  one  part  of  the  people  without  apparently 
touching  the  rest  of  the  community,  easily 
steal  into  the  public  policy.  Time  alone  ex- 
poses them,  and  time  ought  not  to  be  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  their  continuance. 

In  interpreting  the  Constitution,  it  is  not 
onlv  necessaiy  to  consult  the  history  of  the 
period  of  its  formation,  but  to  apply  to  it  the 
principles  of  universal  jusdce.  Its  author^ 
honoured  these,  and  did  not  intend  to  estab- 
lish a  government  in  hostility  to  them.  They 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  human 
rights.  This  is  eminently  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  by  this  it  should  be  con- 
strued. Doubtful  articles  should  receive  an 
interpretation  which  will  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  immutable  Uws  of  duty. 
Any  other  construction  virtually  falls  to  the 
ground.  It  is  of  no  force,  for  it  cannot  shake 
tne  authority  of  God.  On  these  principles 
we  maintain  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
and  cannot  bind  the  government  to  demand 
from  the  whole  human  race  respect  to  the 
municipal  law  of  Southern  slavery. 

This  topic  is  not  a  merely  speculative  one» 
but  of  great  practical  importance.  Our  honour 
as  a  people  is  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  now  pleaded  for.  This  is 
not  the  dav  for  setting  up  pretensions  in 
favour  of  slavery,  for  demanding  from  the 
whole  civilized  world  succour  and  counte- 
nance in  enforcing  our  property  in  man.  We 
disgrace  ourselves  in  sending  abroad  ministers 
on  such  a  message.  We  shotild  regard  our 
character  too  much  to  thrust  tjie  dcforroity 
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and  stench  of  shivery  hito  the  eyes  and  nostrils 
of  the  worid.  We  should  regard  too  much 
the  reputation  of  honourable  men,  who  re- 
present us  in  foreign  countries,  to  employ 
them  in  this  low  woric.  An  American,  alive 
to  his  country's  honour,  cannot  easily  bear 
this  humiliation  abroad.  It  is  enough  that, 
in  our  private  intercourse  with  foreigners,  we 
are  set  down  as  citizens  of  a  slave-holding 
country.  But  we  need  not  and  ought  not  to 
hold  up  our  shame  in  the  blase  of  courts,  in 
the  high  places  of  the  world.  We  ought  not 
industriously  to  invite  men  everywhere  to  in- 
spect our  wounds  and  ulcers.  Let  us  keep  our 
dishonour  at  home.  The  Free  States  especially 
should  shrink  from  this  exposure.  They  should 
insist  that  slavery  shall  be  a  State  interest,  not 
a  national  concern;  that  this  brand  shall  not  be 
fixed  on  our  diplomacy,  on  our  foreign  policy; 
that  the  name  of  American  shall  not  become 
synonymous  everywhere  with  oppression. 

But  something  more  than  dishonour  is  to  be 
feared,  if  our  government  shall  persevere  in 
its  efiforts  for  maintaining  the  claims  of  slave- 
holders in  foreign  countries.  Such  claims,  if 
asserted  in  earnest,  must  issue  in  war.  for  they 
cannot  be  acceded  to.  England  has  taken  her 
ground  on  this  matter;  so  ought  the  Free 
States.  On  this  point  we  ought  to  speak 
plainly,  unconditionally,  without  softening 
language.  We  ought  to  say  to  the  South,  to 
Congress,  to  the  world  :  "We  will  not  fight 
for  slavery.  We  can  die  for  Truth,  for  Justice, 
for  Rights.  We  will  not  die,  or  inflict  death, 
in  support  of  wrongs."  In  truth,  this  spirit, 
this  determination,  exists  now  so  extensively 
in  the  Free  States  that  it  is  utterlv  impossible 
for  a  war  to  be  carried  on  in  behalf  of  slavery ; 
and,  such  being  the  fact,  all  diplomacy  in  its 
behalf  becomes  a  mockery.  It  is  a  disgraceful 
show  for  no  possible  benefit.  Even  could 
war  be  declared  for  this  end,  the  deep  moral 
feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  community 
would  rob  it  of  all,  energy,  and  would  ensure 
defeat  and  shame.  Baid  as  we  think  men, 
they  cannot  fight  against  their  consciences. 
The  physical  nature  finds  its  strength  in  the 
moral.  The  rudest  soldiers  are  sustained  by 
the  ideaof  acting  under  some  lawful  authority ; 
and  on  this  account  have  an  advantage  over 
pirates,  who  either  cower,  or  abandon  them- 
selves to  a  desperation  which,  by  robbing  them 
of  a  guiding  intelli^nce,  makes  them  an  easier 
prey.  In  proportion  as  a  people  become  en- 
lightened, and  especially  in  proportion  as  they 
recognize  the  principles  of  Christianity,  it  is 
harder  to  drive  them  into  a  war.  The  moral 
sense,  which  in  an  ignorant  age  or  commimity 
is  easily  blinded,  cannot  in  their  case  be 
imposed  on  without  much  skilful  sophistry. 
They  take  the  jusdce  of  a  war  less  and  less  on 
trust.  They  must  see  that  they  have  right 
on  their  side,  or  they  are  no  match  for  a  foe. 
This  country  has  the  best  materials  for  an  army 


in  a  ri^teous  cause,  and  the  worst  in  a  wicked 
one.  No  martial  law  could  drive  us  to  battle 
for  the  slave-holder's  claim  to  the  aid  or 
countenance  of  foreign  powers.  We  could 
not  fight  in  such  a  quarreL  Our  *' hands 
would  hang  down  "  as  truW  as  if  loaded  with 
material  chains.  To  fight  lor  a  cause  at  which 
we  blush  !  for  a  cause  which  conscience  pro- 
tests against !  for  a  cause  on  which  we  dare 
not  ask  the  blessing  of  God !  The  thmg  is 
impossible.  Our  moral  sympathies  would 
desert  to  our  foe.  We  should  honour  him  for 
not  sufilring  a  slave  to  tread  his  soiL  God 
keep  us  from  being  plunged  into  a  war  of  any 
kind  1  But  if  the  evil  is  to  be  borne,  let  us  hare, 
at  least,  the  consolation  that  oin- blood  is  shed 
for  undoubted  rights ;  that  we  have  truth,  jus- 
tice, honour  on  our  side;  that  religion,  freedom, 
and  humanity  are  not  leagued  with  our  foe. 

••  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  Just, 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  aeel. 
Whose  consdence  with  ^Justice  b  carvpced." 

I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  another 
topic,  which  will  complete  my  remarks  on  the 
Duties  of  the  Free  States  in  relation  to  slavery 
under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, lliese  States  are  bound  to  insist  on  ilu 
abolition  of  slavery  and  th*  slavt'^atU  in  tJu 
District  of  Columbia,  Their  power  in  dus 
regard  is  unquestionable.  To  Congress  is 
committed  exclusively  the  government  of  the 
District,  and  it  is  committed  without  any  re- 
strictions. In  this  sphere  of  its  action  the 
General  Go\'vmment  has  no  Umitations.  but 
those  which  are  found  in  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  universal  justice.  The 
power  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  is 
a  rightful  one,  and  must  be  lodged  somewhoe. 
and  can  be  exercised  by  Congress  alone.  And 
this  authority  ought  not  to  sleep. 

Slavery.in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not 
Southern  slavery.  It  has  no  local  character. 
It  is  the  slavery  of  the  United  States  f  It 
belongs  equally  to  the  free  and  to  the  siave- 
hold'mg  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  cmr  in- 
stitution as  truly  as  if  it  were  planted  in  the 
midst  of  us ;  for  this  District  is  the  ^^ntnnK^ 
ground  of  the  nation.  Its  institutions  exist 
solely  by  authority  of  the  nation.  They  are 
as  truly  expressions  of  the  national  will  as 
any  acts  of  Congress  whatever.  V/e  ah 
upholdt  he  slave-code  under  which  men  aic 
bought  and  sold  and  whipped  at  their  mastars* 
pleasure.  Every  slave-auction  in  the  District 
is  held  under  our  legislation.  We  are  e«en 
told  that  the  prison  of  the  District  is  used  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  slaves  who  are  biocq^ 
there  for  sale.  In  the  former  part  of  thur 
remarks  I  said  that  the  Free  States  had  no 
participation  in  this  evil.  I  forgot  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  we  sustain  it  as  I 
we  support  the  navy  or  army.  It 
then,  to  be  abolished  at  once.  And  in  t 
this  action  we  express  no  hostiUQr  i 
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Southern  institutions.  We  do  not  think  of  the 
South.  We  see  within  a  spot  under  our 
jurisdiction  a  great  wrong  sustained  by  law. 
For  this  law  we  are  responsible.  For  all  its 
fruits  we  must  give  accoimt.  We  owe,  then, 
to  God,  to  conscience,  to  rectitude,  our  best 
efforts  for  its  abolition.  We  have  no  thought 
of  limiting  Southern  institutions.  It  is  our 
own  unjust,  unhallowed  institution  which  we 
resolve  no  longer  to  maintain.  Can  the  Free 
States  consent  to  continue  their  partnership  in 
this  wrong?  They  have  not  even  the  poor 
consolation  of  profiting  by  the  crime.  The 
handful  of  slaves  in  the  District  may  be  of 
some  worth  to  a  few  masters,  but  are  utterly 
insignificant  in  their  relation  to  the  country. 
They  might  be  bought  by  the  government  and 
set  free  at  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in 
passing  many  an  act  of  Congress. 

Emancipation  in  the  present  case  is  op- 
posed by  the  South,  not  on  account  of  any  harm 
to  be  endured  by  the  District  or  the  country, 
but  simply  .because  this  measure  would  be  a 
pubUc,  formal  utterance  of  the  moral  convic- 
tion of  the  Free  States  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Our  case  is  a  hard  one  indeed.  We 
are  required  to  support  what  we  abhor,  be- 
cause by  withdrawing  our  support  we  shall 
express  our  abhorrence  of  it.  We  must  go  on 
sinning,  lest  we  become  witnesses  against  sin. 

Could  we  root  slavery  out  of  the  District 
without  declaring  it  to  be  evil,  emancipation 
would  be  comparatively  easy ;  but  we  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  it  bemuse  we  think  it  evil, 
and  must  not  show  our  thoughts.  We  must 
cUng  to  a  wrong  because  our  associates  at 
the  South  will  not  consent  to  the  reproof  im- 
plied in  our  desertion  of  it.  And  can  it  be 
that  we  are  so  wanting  in  moral  principle  and 
force  as  to  yield  to  these  passionate  partners? 
Is  not  our  path  clear?  Can  anything  autho- 
rize us  to  sanction  slavery  by  solemn  acts 
of  legislation?  Are  any  violations  of  right  so 
iniquitous  as  those  which  are  perpetrated  bv 
law,  by  that  fimction  of  sovereignty  which 
has  the  maintenance  of  right  for  its  founda- 
tion and  end?  Can  it  he  that  the  Free 
States  send  their  most  illustrious  men  to 
Congress  to  set  their  seal  to  slavery?  that  the 
national  government,  intended  to  be  the 
centre  of  what  is  most  august  and  imposing 
in  our  land,  should  be  turned  into  a  legis- 
lature of  a  slave-district,  and  should  put  forth 
its  vast  powers  in  sustaining  a  barbarous  slave- 
code  ?  If  this  must  be.  then  does  it  not  seem 
fit  that  the  national  eagle  should  add  the 
whip  of  the  overseer  to  the  arrows  and  olive- 
branch  which  he  now  grasps  in  his  talons  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  not  only  tainted  with  slavery,  but  it  is 
Vk  great— I  believe  the  greatest— slave-market 
in  our  country.  To  this  human  bein^  are 
driven  as  cattle ;  driven  sometimes,  if  not 
often,  in  chains.    It  is  even  reported  that  the 


slave-coffle  is  sometimes  headed  by  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  To  this  spot— the  metro- 
polis of  our  nation — are  brought  multitudes 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  torn  from  their  homes 
by  force  and  for  others'  gain,  and  heart- 
stricken  by  the  thou^^ht  of  birthplace  and 
friends  to  be  seen  no  more.  Here  women  are 
widowed  and  children  made  orphans,  whilst 
the  husband  and  the  parent  still  Uve.  A 
more  cruel  minister  than  death  has  been  at 
work  in  their  forsaken  huts.  These  wronged 
fellow-beings  are  then  set  up  for  sale,  and 
women,  as  well  as  men,  are  subjected  to  an 
examination  like  that  which  draught-horses 
undergo  at  an  auction.  That  the  seat  of  the 
national  government  should  be  made  a  mart 
for  this  shameful  traffic  is  not  to  be  endured. 
On  this  point  ^me  deference  is  due  to  the 
Free  States  and  the  character  of  the  country. 
The  spot  on  which  we  all  meet  as  equals,  and 
which  is  equally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  all, 
ought  to  be  kept  clean  from  a  trade  which 
the  majority  think  inhuman  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  land.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress. That  body  may  certainly  remove  a 
nuisance  from  a  spot  which  is  subject  to  its 
unrestricted  authority.  A  common  to>a*nship 
may  abate  nuisances.  In  many  of  the  States 
the  municipal  authorities  may  prohibit,  if 
they  see  fit,  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  within 
their  limits.  Congress  mav  certainly  say. 
that  the  "ten-miles  square  '  ceded  to  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  a  market  forslaves. 
Washington  holds  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
country.  Foreigners  repair  to  it  as  the  spot  in 
which  toobserveour  institutions.  That  slaver)', 
oiu-  chief  stain.should  beexposed  most  ostenta- 
tiously at  the  seat  of  government  is  a  violation 
of  national  decency,  a  sign  of  moral  obtuse- 
ness,  of  insensibility  to  the  moral  judgment  of 
mankind,  which  ought  immediately  to  cease. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  Duties  of  the  Free 
States  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists. 
I  proceed  to  a  still  higher  duty  incimibent  on 
them,  which  is,  to  seek  earnestly  and  resolutely 
for  such  amendments  of  the  Constitution  as 
shall  entirely  release  them  from  the  obligation 
of  yielding  support  in  any  way  or  degree  to 
slavery,  and  shall  so  determine  the  relation 
between  the  Free  and  Slave  States  as  to  put 
an  end  to  all  collision  on  this  subject. 

This  I  have  said  is  a  Duty,  and  as  such  it 
should  be  constantly  regarded.  The  Free 
States  should  act  in  it  with  the  calmness  and 
inflexibleness  of  principle,  avoiding  on  the  one 
hand  passionatencss,  vehemence,  invective, 
and  on  the  other  a  spirit  of  expediency.  It  is 
a  question,  not  of  interest,  but  of  Rights,  and 
consequently  above  expediency.  Happily, 
interest  and  duty  go  together  in  this  matter; 
and  were  it  not  so,  our  first  homage  should 
be  paid  to  the  Right.  The  Free  States 
should  say,  calmly,  but  firmly,  to  the  South  : 
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"We  cannot  participate  in  slavery.  It  is 
yours,  wholly  and  exclusively.  On  you  alone 
the  responsibility  rests.  You  must  maintain 
and  defend  it  by  your  own  arras.  As  respects 
slavery  we  are  distinct  communities,  as  truly 
as  in  respect  to  institutions  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  or  for  the  education  of  our  children. 
Your  slavery  is  no  national  concern.  The 
nation  must  know  nothing  of  it — must  do 
nothing  in  reference  to  it.  We  will  not  touch 
your  slaves,  to  free  or  restore  them.  Our 
powers  in  the  State  or  National  Governments  • 
shall  not  be  used  to  destroy  or  to  uphold 
your  peculiar  institutions.  We  only  ask  such 
modifications  of  the  national  charter  as  shall 
set  us  free  from  all  obligation  to  uphold  what 
we  condemn.  In  regard  to  slavery,  the  line 
between  the  Slave  and  the  Free  States  is  a 
great  gulf.  You  must  hot  pass  it  to  enforce 
your  supposed  tights  as  slave-holders,  nor 
will  we  cross  it  to  annul  or  violate  the  laws 
on  which  this  evil  system  rests." 

The  reasons  for  thus  modifying  the  Consti- 
tution are  numerous.  The  first  has  beert 
again  and  again  intimated.  The  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  North  demands  it.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  a  new  state  of 
mind  in  regard  to  slavery  has  spread  through 
the  civilized  world.  It  is  not  of  American 
growth  only,  but  subsists  and  acts  more  power- 
fully abroad  than  at  home.  Slavery,  regarded 
formerly  as  a  question  of  great  interest,  is 
now  a  question  of  conscience.  Vast  nimibers 
in  the  Free  States  cannot  without  self-reproach 
give  it  sanction  or  aid.  From  many  family 
altars  the  prayer  rises  to  God  for  our  brethren 
in  bonds.  The  anti-slavery  principle  finds 
utterance  in  our  churches,  by  our  firesides, 
and  in  our  public  meetings.  Now  the  Con- 
stitution ought  to  be  brought  into  harmonv 
with  the  moral  convictions  of  the  people.  A 
government  resisting  these  deprives  itself  of 
its  chief  support.  If  we  were  to  call  on  the 
South  for  a  modification  of  the  Constitution, 
under  the  influence  of  any  private  motives, 
any  interests,  any  passions,  we  ought  not  to 
bfc  heard.  But  the  slave-holders,  as  men  of 
principle  and  of  honour,  should  shrink  from 
asking  u5  to  do  what  we  deliberately  and 
conscientiously  cdndemn.  Allow  it,  that  our 
moral  sense  is  too  scrupulous.  We  must  still 
reverence  and  obey  it.  We  have  no  higher 
law  than  oUi*  conviction  of  duty.  We  ought 
especially  not  to  be  asked  to  resist  it  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  when  our  conscience  is  in 
imison  with  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world.  Christendom  resfjonds  to  our  repro- 
bation of  slavery ;  atid  can  we  be  expected  to 
surrender  our  principles  to  a  handful  of  men 
personally  interested  in  the  evil  ?  We  say  to 
the  South  :  "We  are  willing  to  be  joined 
with  you  as  a  nation  for  weal  or  for  woe. 
We  reach  to  you  the  hand  of  fellowship. 
We  ask  but  one  thing ;  do  not  require  us  to 


surrender  what  is  dearer  than  life  or  nation, 
our  sense  of  du^,  our  lojralty  to  conscience 
and  God."  Will  an  honourable  people  de- 
mand this  sacrifice  from  us  ?  Great  defaence 
is  due  to  the  moral  sense  of  a  community. 
This  should  take  rank  abote  political  consi- 
derations. To  ask  a  people  to  trifle  with  and 
slight  it  is  to  invite  them  to  self-degradation. 
No  profit  can  repay  their  loss,  no  accession  of 
power  can  hide  their  shame. 

Another  reason  for  modifying  the  Constito- 
tion,  so  that  slavery  shall  l)e  wholly^  excluded 
from  the  class  of  national  objects,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  this  interest,  if  sdlowed  to  sustain 
itself  by  the  national  arm,  will  intertwine  itself 
more  and  more  with  public  measui^,  and 
will  colour  our  whole  poh'cy,  so  that  the  Free 
States  will  be  more  and  more  compelled  io 
link  themselves  with  its  support.  Could  the 
agency  of  the  government  in  regard  to  this 
subject  be  rigidly  defined,  the  evil  would  be 
more  tolerable.  But  it  is  natural  that  the 
Slave-holding  States  should  seek  to  make  the 
national  power  as  far  as  possible  a  buttress  of 
their  "peculiar  institution."  It  is  as  slave- 
holders, rather  than  as  Americans,  that  tbey 
stand  in  Congress ;  slavery  must  be  secured, 
whatever  befall  other  interests  of  the  country. 
The  people  of  the  North  little  understand 
what  the  national  government  has  done  for 
the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the  South.  It 
has  been,  and  is»  the  friend  of  the  shive- 
holder,  and  the  enemy  of  the  slave.  The 
national  government  authorises  not  onh^  the 
apprehension  and  imprisontnent  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  a  coloured  mail  suspected 
of  being  a  runaway,  but  the  sale  of  him  as  a 
slave,  if  within  a  certain  time  he  cannot  prove 
his  freedom.  The  national  government  has 
endeavoured  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the 
restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  who  had  sought 
and  found  freedom  in  Canada,  and  has  offered 
in  return  to  restore  fugitives  from  the  West 
Indies.  It  has  disgraced  itself  in  the  vicir  of 
all  Europe  by  claimbg,  as  property,  Elates 
who  have  been  shipwtecked  on  the  Brltfcfli 
islands,  and  who,  by  touching  Britisb  s^ 
had  become  free.  It  has  instructed  its  fe- 
presentative  at  Madrid  to  announce  to  tlto 
Spanish  Court  "  that  the  emandpatfcm  of 
the  slave  population  of  Cuba  would  be  very 
severely  felt  in  the  adjacent  shores  of  fl* 
United  States."  It  has  purchased  a  ^ttSi  Hfl- 
settled  territory  which  it  has  given  tip  to  te 
overrun  with  slavery.  Are  we  wiUiHg^  Ml 
the  national  power,  in  which  all  the  Slated 
have  a  common  interest  and  shate«  ibldfiof' 
the  use  of  which  we  are  all  tespoiteM^ 
should  be  so  employed  ? 

How  far  slavery  does  and  trill  smw  Oift 
national  government  may  be  judged  ftOOl  tts 
fact  that  It  is  a  bond  of  union  to  aU  whoito^ 
ticipate  in  it ;  that  the  South  is  ptepaaW^t 
it  for  a  co-operation  unknown  ait  tbn  tMAi 
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and  that,  of  consequence,  it  gives  to  the 
South,  in  no  small  degree,  the  control  of  the 
country.  The  jealousies  of  the  slave-holder 
never  sleep.  They  mix  with  and  determine 
our  public  policy  in  matters  which  we  might 
think  least  open  to  this  pernicious  infllience. 
Of  late,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  country,*  the  citizen  of  a  Free  State, 
was  nominated  as  Minister  to  the  English 
Court.  He  had  one  qualification,  perhaps, 
at>ove  any  man  who  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  ollice ;  that  is,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  our  controversy  with  Great  Britain  as  to 
the  northern  boundary.  His  large  intellectual 
culture,  his  literary  eminence,  his  admirable 
pow  ers,  and  his  experience  in  public  affairs, 
titted  him  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  metropolis  of  Europe,  where  a  man  of 
narrow  education  and  ordinary  powers  would 
dishonour  his  country.  But  the  nomination 
of  this  gentleman  was  resisted  vehemently 
in  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
expressed  his  moral  opposition  to  slavery; 
and  that  he  would  not,  therefore,  plead  the 
cause  of  slavery  at  the  Court  of  St.  Tames. 
For  a  time  his  appointment  was  despaired  of, 
and  it  was  confirmed  at  last  only  by  a  firm- 
ness of  remonstrance  which  the  South  could 
not  safely  oppose.  The  action  of  the  slave- 
holders on  this  subject,  thou^jh  not  carried 
through,  does  not  the  less  manifest  their  spirit 
and  policy.  They  have  virtually  expressed 
their  purplose  to  exclude  from  all  places  of  trust 
and  honour  every  man  from  the  North  who 
expresses  his  moral  feelings  against  slavery. 
And  as  these  feelings  are  spreading  among  us 
and  gaining  strength,  the  slave-holder  has 
virtually  passed  a  sentence  of  proscription  on 
the  North.  If  possible,  the  door  of  the  Cabinet 
is  to  be  shut  in  our  faces.  The  executive  power 
must  be  lodged  in  other  hands.  Our  most 
enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens  must  not 
represent  the  country  abroad.  This  rejection 
of  a  man  on  the  ground  of  a  moral  conviction 
which  pervades  the  North  is  equivalent  to 
a  general  disfranchisement.  A  new  test  for 
office,  never  dreamed  of  before,  is  to  exclude 
lis  itorci  the  service  of  the  country  in  thosfc 
high  public  trusts  which  are  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  public  Influence.  And  can  we  con- 
sent to  become  a  proscribed  race?  Shall  our 
adherence  to  great  principles  be  punished  by 
civil  degradation?  Can  we  renounce  all  kin- 
dred with  our  fathers,  and  suffer  our  very  love 
of  freedom  and  justice  to  be  a  brand  of  dis- 
qualification for  ofl^ces  which  by  the  Consti- 
tu'ion  are  thrown  equally  open  to  all  ? 

The  nomination  ot  our  Minister  to  England 
was  all  but  rejected,  and  in  this  we  see  how 
slavery  has  complicated  itself  with  our  most 
important  national  affairs;  how  it  determines 
the  weightiest  acts  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  how  it  taints  our  foreign  as  well  as 
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domestic  policy.  The  North  cannot  hope  to 
escape  with  lending  a  helping  hand  now  and 
then  to  Southern  institutions.  We  must  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  We  must  be 
povemed  throughout  with  reference  to  slavery. 
Were  this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
how  the  South,  by  a  skilful  management  of 
the  parties  of  the  North,  has  bent  and  may 
continue  to  bend  the  General  Government  to 
its  purposes ;  how  slavery  has  been  made  a 
means  of  concentrating  power  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  uphold  it.  This  institution  is 
not  a  narrow  interest,  seldom  intruding  itself, 
too  trifling  to  quarrel  about ;  but  a  poisonous 
element,  acting  subtly  on  public  aftairs  when 
it  seems  to  be  quiet,  and  sometimes  breaking 
Oat  into  violences  dishonourable  to  our  national 
councils  and  menacing  to  the  Union.  Its  in- 
fluences are  not  concealed ;  and  the  time  has 
come  for  solemn,  earnest  effort  to  sever  it 
from  the  government  which  it  would  usurp. 

I  proceed  to  oflfer  another  reason  for  so 
modiiMng  the  Constitution  as  to  exclude  sla- 
very from  its  objects,  which  is  akin  to  the 
last,  but  so  important  as  to  deserve  distinct 
consideration.  The  slave-power  in  Congress 
not  only  mixes  with  and  controls  public  mea- 
sures, but  it  threatens  our  dearest  rights  and 
liberties.  It  is  natural  for  every  power  to  act 
and  manifest  itself  according  to  its  peculiar 
character.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  wonder 
that  slavery  should  set  at  nought  all  rights 
with  which  it  comes  in  conflict.  And  yet 
that  it  should  be  so  bold,  so  audacious  as  it 
has  proved  itself,  awakens  some  astonishment. 
We  believed  that  the  constitution  had  placed 
some  rights  above  the  reach  of  any  party  or 
power ;  yet  on  these  especially  slavery  has 
laid  its  hand.  The  Right  of  Petition  is  one 
of  the  last  we  might  suppose  to  be  denied  to 
a  people.  It  has  such  a  foimdation  in  nature, 
that  it  is  respected  where  other  rights  are 
trodden  down.  The  despot  opens  his  ears  to 
the  petitions  of  his  subjects.  But  in  the 
Congress  of  a  free  people,  petitions  and 
memorials  from  large  numbers  of  citizens, 
and  even  from  public  bodies,  have  been 
treated  with  indignity  and  refused  a  hearing. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  slave-power  has.  If 
possible,  taken  a  more  daring  step.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representative*  has  been 
censured  by  that  hoAj  for  presenting  a  series 
of  grave  resolutions  asserting  the  relation  of 
the  government  to  slavery,  and  denying  the 
extension  of  its  powers  to  slaves  remo\'ed 
beyond  our  Jurisdiction. 

Liberty  of  speech  has  been  secured  to  us  by 
an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
if  this  right  is  esp)ecially  inviolable  in  any  per- 
son, it  Is  in  the  representative  of  the  people 
standing  up  in  Congress  to  utter  his  own 
views  and  those  of  his  constituents  on  great 
questions  of  public  policy.    That  such  a  man 
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should  be  put  to  silence,  should  be  subjected 
to  censure  for  expressing  his  conviction  in 
the  calmest  style,  is  a  stretch  of  power,  an 
excess  of  tyranny,  which  would  have  been 
pronounced  impossible  a  few  years  since. 
This  is  to  invade  Liberty  in  her  holiest  place, 
her  last  refuge.  It  was  not  the  individual 
who  was  wronged,  but  the  constituents  in 
whose  name  he  spoke ;  the  State  from  which 
he  came ;  the  whole  nation,  who  can  only  be 
heard  through  its  representatives. 

This  act  stands  alone,  we  conceive,  in 
representative  bodies.  I  have  inquired,  and 
cannot  learn  that  the  English  Parliament, 
omnipotent  as  it  declares  itself,  ever  offered 
this  outrage  to  freedom,  this  insult  to  the 
people.  Until  this  moment  the  liberty  of 
speech  in  Congress  has  been  held  so  sacred 
that  the  representative  in  debate  has  been 
left  to  violate  without  reproof  good  manners 
and  the  decencies  of  social  life ;  to  bring  dis- 
honour on  himself  and  his  coimtry  by  coarse- 
ness and  ribaldry:  to  consume  hour  after 
hour,  perhaps  the  day,  in  declamations  which 
have  owed  their  inspiration  less  to  wisdom 
than  to  wine.  During  this  very  session  we 
have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  denouncing 
and  insulting  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  co-ordinate  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  entitled  to  peculiar  respect,  as 
embodying  and  representing  the  nation  to 
foreign  countries ;  and  this  indecorum  has 
lieen  submitted  to,  lest  the  freedom  of  speech 
in  that  chamber  should  be  encroached  on. 
But  because  a  representative  of  high  character 
has  thought  fit  to  express,  in  the  most  unex- 
citing style,  his  deliberate  convictions  on  a 
solemn  question  which  threatens  the  country 
with  war,  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignity of  a  public  rebtike.  And  why  is  he 
selected  above  all  others  for  punishment? 
Because  he  has  so  interpreted  the  Constitution 
as  to  deny  both  the  right  and  the  obligation 
of  the  government  to  protect  slavery  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  United  States.  For  this 
sound  exposition  of  the  national  charter  be  is 
denied  an  immunity  extended  to  the  brawler 
and  traducer.  Can  a  precedent  more  fatal  to 
freedom  be  conceived  ?  Where  is  this  tyranny 
to  stop  ?  Is  there  any  doctrine,  any  construc- 
tion ot  the  Constitution,  any  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  his  constituents,  that  may  chance  to 
be  unpopular,  for  which  a  representative  may 
not  incur  this  public  rebuke  ?  Is  the  tameness 
of  the  Free  States  under  this  usurpation  the 
way  to  suppress  it  ?  If  even  in  Congress  un- 
popular truth  may  not  be  spoken,  what  pledge 
have  we  that  it  maybe  uttered  anywhere  else? 
A  blow  has  been  struck  at  freedom  of  speech 
in  all  its  forms  ,*  and  in  regard  to  no  other 
right  should  we  be  so  jealous  as  in  regard  to 
this.  As  long  as  we  retain'this,  we  retain  the 
means  of  defending  all  our  other  rights,  of 


redressing  all  wrongs.  Take  thb  away,  and 
we  have  no  redress  but  in  force. 

By  the  Constitution  each  house  of  Congress 
has  power  to  punish  a  member  for  disorderly 
behaviour.  In  England,  too.  members  may  be 
punished  for  "  contempt  of  the  house."  But 
in  these  cases  it  is  not  intended  to  lay  the 
least  restraint  on  the  discussion  of  public 
measures.  In  these  cises  the  sacredness  of 
the  representative  character  is  not  violated. 
On  the  contrary,  the  individual  is  punished 
for  insulting  the  representative  body,  the 
honour  of  which  is,  indeed,  his  o%m.  It  is 
to  presen'e  the  bouse  from  disorders  which 
would  infringe  its  privilege  of  free  discussion 
that  this  power  over  its  members  is  chiefly 
required.  The  act  of  punishing  a  membear 
for  speaking  his  mind  on  general  topics,  on 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  is  an  un- 
precedented tyranny,  which  ought  to  have 
raised  a  burst  of  indignation  from  one  end 
of  the  coimtry  to  the  other.  What  right  may 
not  be  invaded  next  ?  If  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  if  the  right  of  worshipping  God,  shall 
be  thought  to  come  in  conflict  with  slavery, 
what  reason  have  we  to  hope  that  these,  cr 
any  other  of  our  liberties,  will  escape  viola- 
tion ?  Nothing  is  more  common  in  life  than 
to  see  men  who  are  accustomed  to  one  out- 
rage on  rights  emboldened  to  maintain  this 
by  others  and  more  flagrant.  This  experi- 
ence of  the  usurpations  of  the  slave-power 
should  teach  us  to  avoid  all  contact  with  it. 
to  exclude  it  from  our  national  government. 
On  this  point,  of  slavery,  the  two  sections  of 
the  country  should  be  separate  nations.  They 
should  hold  no  communion. 

These  remarks  suggest  another  reason  for 
so  modifying  the  Constitution  as  to  release 
the  Free  States  from  all  action  on  slavay. 
It  is  almost  too  plain  a  reason  to  be  nanfed. 
and  yet  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
Until  such  modification  be  made,  the  country 
can  know  no  peace.  The  Free  and  Slave- 
holding  States  will  meet  in  Congress,  not  to 
maintain  peace,  not  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon liberty,  the  common  welfare,  the  com- 
mon defence,  but  for  war.  Subjects  of  pubUc 
interest  Mill  not  be  looked  at  simply,  nakedly, 
according  to  their  own  merits,  but  through 
the  medium  of  jealousy  and  hatred*  and  ac* 
cording  to  their  apparent  bearing  on  slavct>'. 
The  "peculiar  institution"  of  the  South  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  and  uritable.  It  detects 
signs  and  menaces  of  danger  in  harmless 
movements,  and  does  not  weigh  its  word$  ia 
resenting  supposed  injury.  With  this  root 
of  bitterness  m  our  government,  we  nmst 
expect  distracted  public  councils;  we  mast 
witness  fiery  passions  in  the  place  of  Wbe 
deliberations.  The  different  sections  of  ^ 
country  will  become  hostile  camps. 

It  is  painful  to  advert  to  the  style  of  defttl^ 
which  the  subject  of  slavery  almost  ahmys 
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excites  in  Congress,  because  it  can  hardly  be 
spoken  of  without  stirring  up  unpleasant 
feeling.  On  this  subject  the  fiery  tempera- 
ment of  the  South  disdains  control.  The 
North,  it  is  true,  has  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  it  is  better  to  be  insulted  than  to  insult ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  position  not  very  favourable  to 
the  temper  or  to  self-respect,  to  be  compelled 
to  listen  to  such  language  as  Northern  men 
hear  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  conse- 
quences are  inevitable.  Forbearance  has 
limits;  and  reproach  awakens  reaction.  Al- 
ready a  venen^le  representative  from  a  Free 
iState,^  whos^  moral  courage,  in  union  with 
his  great  powers,  places  him  at  the  head  of 
the  public  men  of  the  country,  has  presented 
a  front  of  stem  opposition  to  the  violence  of 
the  South.  We  thank  him  for  his  magna- 
nimity. It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  public 
service  ever  rendered  in  Congress  to  the 
North;  for  no  man  serves  his  country  like 
him  who  exalts  its  spirit  Still,  we  must 
allow  that  the  eloquence  of  this  illustrious 
statesman  has  not  tended  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  nation;  and,  as  friends  of  the  Union, 
we  must  earnestly  desire  to  banish  from  our 
public  councils  the  irritating  subject  which 
has  given  birth  to  the  conflicts  in  which  he 
has  borne  so  distinguished  a  part.  No  remedy 
short  of  this  will  meet  the  evil,  nor  can  the 
remedy  be  applied  too  suddenly.  The  breach 
is  widening  every  day.  The  unwillingness  of 
the  North  to  participate  in  slavery  grows 
stronger  every  day.  The  love  of  the  Union 
lias  suppressed  as  yet  the  free  utterance  of 
this  feeling ;  but  the  restraints  of  prudence  are 
continually  giving  way.  Slavery  will  not  much 
longer  have  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  itself,  or 
rule  the  House  wth  an  iron  hand.  Freedom 
will  find  tongues  there.  The  open  advocates 
of  human  rights,  as  yet  a  small,  heroic  band, 
will  spring  up  as  a  host.  Is  it  not  the  part  of 
nisdom  to  put  an  end  to  these  deadly  feuds  ? 
Is  the  Union  to  become  a  name  ?  Is  its  chief 
good,  concord,  to  be  given  up  in  despair?  And 
must  not  concord  be  despaired  of  as  long  as 
slavery  shall  enter  into  the  discussions  of  Con- 
gress ?  The  dissensions  growi  ng  out  of  slavery 
throw  a  fearful  uncertainty  over  the  fortunes 
of  this  country.  Let  us  end  them  at  once  by 
dissolving  wholly  the  connection  between 
slaver)'  and  our  national  concerns. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  should 
reconcile  the  South  to  such  an  arrangement. 
The  Constitution,  if  not  so  modified,  can 
render  little  ser\'ice  to  slavery.  In  this 
country  no  law,  no  constitution,  can  prevail 
against  the  moral  convictions  of  the  people. 
These  are  stronger  than  parchments,  statutes, 
or  tribunals:  There  is  a  feeling  in  regard  to 
slavery,  spreading  rapidly,  which  cannot  be 
withstood.  It  is  not  a  fanaticism,  a  fever, 
Imt  a  calm,  moral,  religious  persuasion  ;  and 
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whatever  in  our  institutions  opposes  this  will 
be  a  dead  letter.  No  violence  is  needed  to 
annul  a  law  which  the  moral  feelings  of  a  free 
community  condemn.  The  simple  abstinence 
of  the  people  from  action  in  favour  of  an 
unrighteous  law,  and  the  displeasure  with 
which  they  visit  such  as  are  officious  in  its 
support,  will  avail  more  than  armies.  The 
South,  then,  in  admitting  such  changes  of 
the  Constitution  as  are  proposed,  will  make 
no  great  sacrifice.  Slavery  must  at  any  rate 
cease  to  look  Northward  for  aid.  I-.et  it, 
then,  consent  to  retire  wjthin  its  own  bounds. 
Let  it  not  mix  itself  with  our  national  affairs. 
Let  the  word  slavery  no  longer  be  named 
within  the  walls  of  Congress.  Such  is  the 
good  now  to  be  sought.  The  North  should 
be  stirred  up  to  demand  it  with  one  voice. 
Petitions,  memorials,  directed  to  this  end, 
should  be  poured  in  upon  Congress  as  a 
flood.  The  Free  States  should  employ 
political  action  in  regard  to  slavery  for 
one  purpose  alone,  and  that  is,  to  prevent 
all  future  political  action  on  the  subject ;  to 
sever  it  wholly  from  the  government ;  to  save 
the  country  from  its  disturbing  influence. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  urgent  duty  of 
the  Free  States.  But  it  is  not  their  whole 
duty.  They  are  not  to  think  of  themselves 
only  in  the  changes  which  are  to  be  made. 
The  South  has  claims  as  well  as  ourselves. 
Whilst  we  say  we  cannot  give  aid  in  holding 
the  slaves  in  bondage,  we  are  bound  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  abstain  from  all  action  on  the 
slaves  to  set  them  free.  We  must  not  use  the 
Union  as  a  means  of  access  to  that  part  of 
the  Southern  population.  We  must  regard 
them  as  belonging  to  foreign  states,  antl 
must  interfere  with  them  no  more  than  with 
the  serfs  of  Russia  or  the  bondmen  of  Turkey. 
On  this  point  we  should  consent  to  enter  into 
strict  terms  with  the  South.  The  best  human 
feelings  have  tendencies  to  excess.  The 
hostility  to  slavery  at  the  North  may  pass  its 
due  bounds,  and  adopt  modes  of  action 
which  the  South  has  a  right  to  repel ;  and 
from  these  we  should  bind  ourselves  to 
abstain.  For  example;  we  have  heard  of 
men  who  have  entered  the  Southern  States 
to  incite  and  aid  the  slave  to  take  flight.  We 
have  also  seen  a  convention  at  the  North  of 
highly  respected  men  preparing  and  publish- 
ing an  address  to  the  slaves,  in  which  they 
are  exhorted  to  fly  from  bondage,  and  to  feel 
no  scrapie  in  seizing  and  using  horse  or  boat 
which  may  facilitate  their  escape.  AH  such 
interference  with  the  slave  is  wrong,  and 
should  cease.  It  gives  some  countenance  to 
the  predictions  of  cautious  men  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.  It  is  a 
sign  that  the  enemies  of  slavery  are  losing 
their  patience,  calmness,  and  self-controlling 
wisdom ;  that  they  cannot  wait  for  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence  on  holy  efforts;  that  the 
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grandeur  of  the  end  is  in  danger  of  blinding 
them  as  to  the  cbamcter  of  the  means. 

Wc  are  bound  to  al^tain  from  all  such 
action  on  the  slaves,  not  because  the  master 
has  a  rightful  property  in  them,  but  on  the 
plain  ground  that  a  Slave-holding  State  is  a 
body  politic,  a  civil  community,  the  peace 
and  order  of  which  must*  not  tie  invaded  by 
the  members  of  a  foreign  state.  It  is  plain, 
that,  if  the  action  of  a  foreign  community 
on  the  slave  begin  and  be  allowed,  no  limits 
to  it  can  be  prescribed,  and  insurrection  and 
massacre  arc  its  almost  necessaiY  effects.  I 
certainly  wish  the  slave  to  flee,  if  he  can  do 
it  without  bloodshed  and  violence,  and  can 
find  a  shelter  for  his  rights  without  exposing 
his  character  to  overwhelming  temptation. 
But  were  the  Free  States  to  incite  the  whole 
mass  of  slaves  to  fly  ;  were  one  united, 
thrilling,  exasperating  cry  from  the  North  to 
ring  through  the  South,  and  to  possess  the 
millions  who  are  in  bondage  with  the  passion 
for  escape ;  would  not  society  be  convulsed 
to  its  centre?  and  who  of  us  could  avert  the 
terrible  crimes  which  would  be  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  liberty?  No.  Earnestly  as  I  op- 
pose slavery,  I  deprecate  all  interference  with 
the  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States.  I  will  plead  his  cause  with 
whatever  strength  God  has  given  me.  But  I 
can  do  no  more.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
work  out  his  deliverance  by  force  and  blood  ! 

These  remarks  are  the  more  important 
because  there  seem  to  be  growing  up  among 
us  looser  ideas  than  formerly  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  inciting  the  slaves  to  vindicate 
their  rights.  The  common  language  leads  to 
error.  We  are  told,  and  told  truly,  that  the 
slave-holder  has  no  property  in  the  man  whom 
he  oppresses ;  that  the  slave  has  a  right  to  im- 
mediate freedom  ;  and  the  inference  which 
some  make  is,  that  the  slave  is  authorized  to 
use,  without  regard  to  consequences,  the 
means  of  emancipation.  The  next  inference 
is,  that  he  is  to  be  urged  and  aided  to  break 
his  chain.  But  these  views  are  too  sweep- 
ing, and  need  important  modifications. 

The  slave  has  a  right  to  liberty ;  but  a  right 
docs  not  imply  that  it  may  be  asserted  by  any 
and  every  means.  There  is  a  great  law  of 
Immanity  to  which  all  are  subject,  the  bond 
as  well  as  the  free,  and  which  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  in  redressing  wron|^,  or  in 
claiming  and  insisting  on  our  due.  The  slave 
cannot  innocently  adopt  any  and  every  ex- 
pedient for  vinciicating  his  liberty.  He  is 
tx)und  to  waive  his  right,  if  in  maintaining  it 
he  is  to  violate  the  law  of  humanity,  and  to 
spread  general  ruin.  Were  I  confined  unjustly 
to  a  house.  I  should  have  no  right  to  free 
myself  by  setting  it  on  fire,  if  thereby  a  family 
should  be  destroyed.  An  impressed  seaman 
cannot  innocently  withhold  his  service  in  a 
stomu  and  would  be  bound  to  work  even  in 


ordinary  weather,  if  this  were  needed  to  save 
the  ship  from  foundering.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
humanity  even  to  him  who  wrongs  us.  and 
especially  to  those  who  are  linked  with  him, 
and  who  mustsufler,  perhaps  perish  uith  bite, 
if  we  seek  to  redress  our  wrong. 

The  slave  is  not  property.  He  owes  nothing, 
as  a  slave,  to  his  roaster.  On  tlie  contrary,  the 
debt  is  on  his  master's  side.  But.  though  owing 
nothing  as  a  slave,  he  owes  much  as  a  roan. 
He  must  not.  for  the  sake  of  his  ohd  libcrt)-. 
involve  a  household  in  destruction.  He  nust 
not  combine  with  fellow-slaves  and  expose  a 
community  of  men.  women,  children,  to  brutal 
outrage  and  massacre.  When  the  chain  can  be 
broken  only  by  inhumanity,  he  has  no  right  to 
break  it.    A  higher  duty  than  that  of  asserting 

Sirsonal  rights  is  laid  on  him.   He  is  bound  b^ 
ivine  authority,  by  the  Christian  law.  by  co- 
lightened  conscience,  to  submit  to  his  hard  fate. 

The  slave's  right  to  liberty,  then,  is  a  quali- 
fied one ;  qualified,  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  any  right  of  property  in  his  master.  Imt 
solely  by  the  great  law  of  humanity.  He  is  a 
man,  under  oil  the  obUgations  of  a  member 
of  the  human  family,  ai^  therefore  bound  at 
all  times  to  unite  a  regard  for  others  with  a 
regard  to  himself.  His  master,  indeed,  deniei 
his  humanity,  and  treats  him  as  a  brute ;  and 
were  he  what  his  master  deems  bim.  he  migbi 
innocently  at  any  moment  cut  the  throats  d 
his  master  and  master's  wife  and  child,  ^t 
his  human  nature,  though  trampled  oo,  en- 
dures, and  lays  on  him  obligation  to  rehats 
from  cruelty.  From  these  views  we  learn  thai 
the  right  of  the  .slave  to  free  himself  is  not  to 
be  urged  on  him  without  reserve. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thai 
I  should  blame  the  slave  for  rising  at  an* 
moment  against  his  master.    In  so  doing  he 
would  incur  no  guilt ;  for  in  his  ignorance  b: 
cannot  comprehend  why  he  should  (brbear 
He  would  vindicate  an  undoubted  right   Hi> 
rude  conscience  would  acquit  him  ;  andfarl-c 
it  fi-om  me  to  condemn  1    But  we.  who  an^ 
moreenUghtened,  who  know  the  consequena^ 
of  revolt,  should  beware  of  rousing  that  «;^ 
mass  of  degraded  men  to  the  assertion  of  tbei: 
rights.     Such  consequences  humanity  cos^ 
mands  us  to  respect.   Were  it  not  for  these,  i 
would  summon  that  mass  as  loudly  as  any  v^ 
escape.    Could  I  by  mv  words  so  awako)  ai^ 
guide  the  millions  ot  slaves    that    witho: 
violence  and  bloodshed  they  could  reach  sale 
a  land  of  freedom  and  order,  I  would  shout 
thunder-tones, "  Fly !  Fly !"  But  it  is  notgiv' 
us  thus  to  act  in  human  aJffiurs.    It  is  ikH  givi 
us  to  enter  and  revolutionize  a  state,  to  nmve 
old  institutions  and  plant  new.  without  c 
ing  with  us  strife,  tumult,  bloodshed,  hgrrib 
crimes.    The  law  of  humanity,  then,  nM 
us  from  this  direct  agency  on  other  atatt 
restrains  us  from  abandoning  otmoHvB to  oi 
zeal  for  the  oppressed.    It  lestxains  ui  6^ 
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kindling  the  passions  of  the  slave.  It  com- 
mands us  to  teach  him  patience  and  love. 

May  I  here  be  allowed  a  moment's  digres- 
sion, which,  indeed,  has  important  connec- 
tions with  the  whole  subject?  The  principle 
now  laid  down  helps  us  to  comprehend  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  The  slave  is  again  and  again 
commanded  by  the  Apostle  to  obey,  and  for- 
bidden to  purloin,  or  to  answer  rudely ;  and 
from  such  passages  it  has  been  argued  that 
Christianity  sanctions  slavery.  But  the  great 
question  is,  On  what  grounds,  for  what 
reasons,  do  the  Scriptiures  enjoin  obedience  on 
the  slave?  Do  they  do  so  on  the  ground  of  any 
right  of  property  in  the  master?  This  is  the 
single  question.  Not  an  intimation  to  this 
effSect  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  They  teach 
the  slave  to  obey,  not  because  he  is  a  chattel, 
not  because  he  is  bound  by  human  laws  of  pro- 
perty, but  because  he  is  bound  by  the  Christian 
law  of  humanity  and  love ;  because  he  is  bound 
everywhere  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  mildness  and 
charity,  and  in  this  way  to  express  the  divine, 
elevating  influences  of  his  new  reli^^ion. 

At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  slavery 
was  an  unutterable  abomination,  more  hor- 
rible than  what  exists  now.  Good  and  great 
men,  refined  women,  were  then  liable  to  be 
reduced  to  bondage.  On  the  conquest  of  a 
country,  not  only  were  prisoners  of  war  sold  as 
slaves  without  regard  to  rank  or  character, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Judea,  the  mass  of  the 
peaceful  population  were  doomed  to  the  yoke. 
To  suppose  that  the  Apostles  of  Christ  in- 
tended to  sanction  this  infernal  system  is  an 
insult  to  those  generous  men,  and  a  blas- 
phemy against  our  pure  and  merciful  faith.  But 
slavery  was  then  so  inwoven  into  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a 
servile  war  were  so  great,  the  consequences 
of  a  proclamation  of  universal  liberty  would 
have  been  so  terrible,  the  perils  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  had  it  been  so  taught,  would 
have  been  so  imminent,  and  the  motives  for 
manifesting  Christianity,  at  its  birth,  as  a 
spirit  of  unbounded  meekness  and  love,  were 
so  urgent,  that  the  apostles  inculcated  on  the 
slaves  an  obedience  free  from  every  taint  of 
dishonesty,  wrath,  or  revenge.  Their  great 
motive,  as  they  stated  it,  was,  that  Christianity 
might  not  be  spoken  against,  that  it  might  be 
seen  breathing  love  and  uprightness  into  men 
whose  circumstances  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 
goad  them  to  anger  and  revenge. 

To  suppose  that  the  apostles  recognized  the 
right  of  the  master,  because  they  taught  mild- 
ness and  patience  to  the  slave,  is  to  show  a 
strange  ignorance  of  the  New  Testament. 
Our  religion,  in  its  hostility  to  a  spirit  of 
retaliation,  violence,  and  revenge,  enforces 
submission  and  patience  as  strongly  on  the  free 
as  on  the  slave.  It  says  to  us  :  "  If  a  man 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 


other  also.  If  he  take  away  thy  coat,  let  bim 
have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  com- 
pel thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  Is 
thui  a  recognition  of  our  neighbour's  right  to 
smite  us,  to  take  our  coat,  and  cx)mpel  us  to 
go  a  mile  for  his  convenience  ? 

Christianity  has  extended  the  law  of  human- 
ity to  a  degree  never  dreamed  of  in  earher 
times,  and  but  faintly  comprehended  now.  It 
requires  us  all  to  love  and  serve  our  enemies, 
and  to  submit  to  unjust  government,  in  lan- 
guage so  strong  and  unqualified  as  to  furnish 
an  objection  to  its  opposers ;  and  in  all  these 
requisitions  it  has  but  one  end,  which  is,  to 
inspire  the  sufferer  with  forbearance  and  hu- 
manity, not  to  assert  aright  in  the  wrongdoer. 

When  I  consider  the  tenderness  which 
Christianity  enjoins  towards  the  injurious,  I 
cannot  but  shrink  from  the  lightness  with 
which  some  speak  of  insturection  at  the 
South.  Were  I  to  visit  the  slave,  I  should 
in  every  way  discom-age  the  spirit  of  violence 
and  revenge.  I  should  say :  * '  Resist  not  evil ; 
obey  your  master;  forgive  your  enemies; 
put  off  wrath  and  hatred  ;  put  on  meek- 
ness and  love ;  do  not  lie  or  steal ;  govern 
your  passions ;  be  kind  to  one  another;  by 
your  example  and  cotmsels  lift  up  the  de- 
graded around  you ;  be  true  to  your  wives,  and 
loving  to  your  children.  And  do  not  deem 
your  lot  in  every  view  the  worst  on  earth ;  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  found  better  to 
have  been  a  slave  than  a  master;  better  to 
have  borne  the  yoke  than  to  have  laid  it  on 
another,  God  regards  you  with  mercy ;  He 
offers  you  his  t>^t  blessings ;  '  He  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.' " 

From  all  these  views  I  am  boimd  to  dis- 
courage all  action  on  the  slaves  on  the  part  of 
those  who  reside  in  other  States.  When  the 
individual  slave  ilees  to  us,  let  us  rejoice  in  his 
safe  and  innocent  flight.  But  with  the  mil- 
lions of  slaves  in  the  land  of  bondage  wc 
cannot  intermeddle  without  incurring  im- 
minent peril.  The  evil  is  too  vast,  rooted, 
complicated,  terrible,  for  strangers  to  deal 
with,  except  by  that  moral  influence  which 
we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  oppose  firmly 
and  fearlessly  to  all  oppression.  We  may  and 
ought  to  mourn  over  the  chain  which  weighs 
down  milUons  of  our  brethren,  and  to  rouse 
the  sympathies  and  convictions  of  the  world 
in  aid  of  their  violated  rights.  Our  moral 
power  we  must  not  cease  to  oppose  to  the 
master's  claim ;  but  the  Free  States  must  not 
touch  this  evil  by  legislation  or  physical 
power,  or  by  any  direct  agency  on  the  servile 
population.  God  has  marked  out  our  sphere 
of  duty ;  and  no  passionate  sense  of  injustice, 
no  burning  desire  to  redress  wrong,  must 
carry  us  l^yond  it  Having  fully  done  the 
work  given  us  to  do,  we  must  leave  the  evil 
to  the  control  of  Him  who  has  infinite  means 
of  controlling  it,  whose  almighty  justice  can 
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shiver  the  chain  of  adamant  as  a  \vTeath  of 
mist  is  scattered  by  the  whirlwind. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  what  seem  to  me  the 
chief  duties  of  the  Free  States  in  regard  to 
slavery.  First,  they  must  insist  on  such  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution  as  will  save  our 
own  citizens  from  the  grasp  of  this  institution, 
as  will  prevent  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  government  for  its  support  beyond  our 
own  shores,  and  as  will  bring  to  an  end  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  secondly,  we  must  insist  on  such 
modifications  of  the  Constitution  as  will 
exempt  us  from  every  obligation  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  slavery,  whi'st  at  the  same 
time  we  give  every  pledge  not  to  use  our  rela- 
tion to  the  slave-holder  as  a  means  of  acting 
on  the  slave.  These  are  solemn  duties,  not 
to  the  slaves  only  or  chiefly,  bul  to  ourselves 
also.  They  involve  our  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  touch  alike  our  rights  and 
interests.  On  our  performance  of  these  de- 
pend the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  our 
rank  among  nations.  Slavery,  if  it  shall 
continue  to  be  a  national  concern,  and  to  in- 
sinuate itself  into  our  domestic  policy,  will 
prove  more  and  more  a  firebrand,  a  torch  of 
the  Furies.  The  agitation  which  it  has  pro- 
duced is  but  the  beginning  of  evils.  Nothing 
but  the  separation  of  it  from  our  federal 
system  can  give  us  peace. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  these  remarks  has 
been  answered.  But  the  topic  of  the  Duties  of 
the  Free  States  in  relation  toslaveryhas  started 
various  thoughts,  and  brought  to  view  other 
duties  more  or  less  connected  with  my  primary 
object ;  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to  communi- 
cate again  my  though ts  on  public  affiairs,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  use  this  opportunity  of  disburden- 
ing my  mind.  My  thoughts  will  arrange  them- 
selves under  three  heads,  which,  however  im- 
perfectly treated,  deserve  serious  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Free  States  are 
especially  called  to  uphold  the  great  Ideas 
or  Principles  which  distinguish  our  country, 
and  on  which  our  Constitution  rests.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  our  highest  political  duty. 
Eveiy  country  is  characterized  by  certain  great 
Ideas  which  pervade  the  people  and  the 
government,  and  by  these  chiefly  its  rank  is 
determined.  When  one  idea  predominates 
strongly  above  all  others,  it  is  a  key  to  a  nation's 
history.  The  great  idea  of  Rome— that  which 
the  child  drank  in  with  his  mother's  milk— was 
Dominion.  The  great  idea  of  France  i» 
Glory.  In  despotisms,  the  idea  of  the  King 
or  the  Church  possesses  itself  of  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  a  superstitious  loyalty  or  piety 
becomes  the  badge  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
most  interesting  view  of  this  country  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea  whicli  has  determined  its 
history,  and  which  is  expressed  in  all  its  in- 
stitutions. Take  away  this,  and  we  have 
nothmg  to  disiinguish  us.     In  tlie    refined 


arts,  in  manners,  in  worics  of  genius,  we  are  as 
yet  surpassed.    From  otir  youth  and  insulated 

fjosition,  our  histoty  has  no  dazxbng  bril- 
iancy.  But  one  distinction  belongs  to  us. 
A  great  idea  from  the  beginning  has  been 
working  in  the  minds  of  this  people,  and  it 
broke  forth  with  peculiar  energy  in  our  Revo- 
lution. This  is  the  idea  of  Human  Rights. 
In  our  Revolution  Liberty  was  our  watch- 
word ;  but  not  a  lawless  liberty,  not  freedom 
from  all  restraint,  but  a  moral  freedom. 
Liberty  was  always  regarded  as  each  man's 
right,  imposing  on  every  other  man  a  moral 
obligation  to  abstain  from  doing  it  riolence. 
Liberty  and  law  were  always  united  in  our 
minds.  By  Government  we  understood  the 
concentration  of  the  power  of  the  whole  com- 
munity to  protect  the  rights  of  each  and  all  its 
members.  This  was  the  grand  idea  on  which 
all  our  institutions  were  builL  We  believed 
that  the  rights  of  ihe  people  were  safest,  and 
alone  safe,  in  their  own  keeping,  and  there- 
fore we  adopted  popular  forms.  We  looked, 
indeed,  to  government  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  defence 
of  rights.  But  we  felt  that  the  former  was 
included  in  the  latter;  that,  in  securing  to 
every  man  the  largest  liberty,  the  right  to 
exercise  and  improve  all  his  powers,  to  de- 
vate  himself  and  his  condition,  and  to  govern 
himself,  subject  only  to  the  limitation  which 
the  equal  freedom  of  others  imposes,  we  were 
providing  most  effectually  for  the  comnKm 
good,  ft  was  felt  that  under  this  moral  free- 
dom men's  powers  would  expand,  and  would 
seatre  to  them  immeasurably  greater  good 
than  could  be  conferred  by  a  govemment 
intermeddling  perpetually  with  the  subject 
and  imposing  minute  restraints. 

These  views  of  human  rights,  which  per- 
vade and  light  up  our  history,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  one  word.  They  are  summed  up 
in  respect  for  the  Individual  Man.  In  all 
other  countries  the  man  has  been  obscured, 
overpowered  by  rulers,  merged  in  the  state, 
made  a  means  or  tool.  Here  every  man  has 
been  recogniied  as  having  rights  on  which  no 
one  can  trench  without  crime.  The  nation 
has  recognised  something  greater  than  the 
nation's  prosperity,  than  outward,  material 
interests  ;  and  that  is,  Individual  Right.  In 
our  Revolution  a  dignity  was  seen  in  hom^ci 
nature ;  a  generous  confidence  was  placed  in 
men.  It  was  believed  that  they  would  mttam 
to  greater  nobleness  by  being  left  to  goveni 
themselves ;  that  they  would  attain  to  giealer 
piety  by  being  left  to  worship  God  acconfins 
to  their  own  convictions;  that  they  would 
attain  to  greater  energy  of  intellect,  and  to 
higher  truths,  by  being  left  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  utterance,  than  by  the  wisest 
forms  of  arbitrary  rule.  It  was  believed  tiiat 
a  universal  expansion  of  the  higher  h  """ 
was  to  be  secured  by  increasing  men's  I 
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sibilities,  by  ^ving  them  higher  interests  to 
watch  over,  by  throwing  them  veiy  much  on 
themselves.  Such  is  the  gnuid  idea  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  our  institutions;  such  the 
fundamental  doctrines  ot  the  political  creed 
into  which  we  have  all  been  baptized. 

It  is  to  the  Free  States  that  the  guardian- 
ship of  this  true  faith  peculiarly  belongs.  Theu: 
institutions  are  most  in  harmony  with  it ;  and 
they  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  duty,  because, 
under  the  happiest  circumstances,  the  idea  of 
Human  Rights  is  easily  obscured;  because 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  exalt  worldly, 
material  interests  above  it.  The  recent  his- 
tory of  the  country  shows  the  worship  of 
wealth  taking  the  place  of  reverence  for  liberty 
and  universal  justice.  The  Free  States  are  called 
to  watch  against  this  peril,  to  regard  govern- 
ment, not  as  a  machine  for  creating  wealth, 
for  subserving  individual  cupidity,  for  furnish- 
ing facilities  of  boundless  speculation,  but  as 
a  moral  institution,  designed  to  secure  Uni- 
versal Right,  to  protect  every  man  in  the 
liberties  and  immunities  through  which  he  is 
to  work  out  his  highest  good. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the 
great  idea  of  our  country  is  to  be  wrought  out 
or  realized  by  government  alone.  This  is, 
indeed,  an  important  instrument,  but  it  does 
not  cover  the  whole  field  of  human  rights. 
The  most  precious  of  these  it  can  hardly 
touch.  Government  is,  after  all,  a  coarse 
machine,  very  narrow  in  its  operations,  doing 
little  for  human  advancement  in  (x>mparison 
with  other  influences.  A  man  has  other 
rights  than  those  of  property  and  person, 
which  the  government  takes  under  its  protec- 
tion. He  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  man,  as  a  being  who  has  excellent  powers 
and  a  high  destiny.  He  has  a  right  to  sympa- 
thy and  deference,  a  right  to  be  helped  in  the 
improvement  of  his  nature,  a  right  to  share  in 
the  inteUigence  of  the  community,  a  right  to 
the  means,  not  only  of  bodily,  but  of  spiritual 
well-being.  These  rights  a  government  can 
do  little  to  protect  or  aid.  Yet  on  these  human 
progress  chiefly  rests.  To  bring  these  into 
clear  light,  to  incorporate  a  reverential  feel- 
ing for  these,  not  only  into  government,  but 
into  manners  and  social  life ;  this  is  the  grand 
work  to  which  our  country  is  called. 

In  this  country  the  passion  for  wealth  is  a 
mighty  force,  acting  in  hostiUty  to  the  great 
idea  which  rules  in  our  institutions.  Property 
continually  tends  to  become  a  more  vivid  idea 
than  right  In  the  struggle  for  private  accu- 
mulation the  worth  of  every  human  being  is 
overlooked,  the  importance  of  every  man's 
progress  is  forgotten.  We  must  contend  for 
this  great  idea.  They  who  hold  it  must  spread 
it  around  them.  The  truth  must  be  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  men,  that  the  grand  end  of 
society  is,  to  place  within  reach  of  all  its  mem- 
bers the  means  of  improvement,  of  elevation, 


of  the  true  happiness  of  man.  There  is  a 
higher  duty  than  to  build  alms-houses  for  the 
poor,  and  that  is.  to  save  men  from  being  de- 
graded to  the  blighting  influence  of  an  alms- 
bouse.  Man  has  a  right  to  something  more 
than  bread  to  keep  him  from  starving.  He 
has  a  right  to  the  aids  and  encouragements 
and  culture  by  which  he  may  fulfil  the  destiny 
of  a  man;  and  until  society  is  brought  to 
recognize  and  reverence  this,  it  will  continue 
to  groan  under  its  present  miseries. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  government  alone  can- 
not realize  the  great  idea  of  this  country ;  that 
is,  cannot  secure  to  eveiy  man  all  his  rights. 
Legislation  has  its  hmits.  It  is  a  power  to  be 
wielded  against  a  few  evils  only.  It  acts  by 
physical  force,  and  all  the  higher  improve- 
ments of  human  beings  come  from  truth  and 
love.  Government  does  little  more  than 
place  society  in  a  condition  which  favours  the 
action  of  higher  powers  than  its  own.  A 
great  idea  may  be  stamped  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  be  contradicted  in  common  life.  It 
is  very  possible  under  popular  forms  that  a 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  of  contempt  for 
the  multitude,  that  impassable  social  barriers, 
and  the  degradation  of  large  masses,  may 
continue  as  truly  as  under  aristocratic  forms. 
The  spirit  of  society,  not  an  outward  insti- 
tution, is  the  mighty  power  by  which  the 
hard  lot  of  man  is  to  be  mehorated.  The 
great  idea,  that  every  human  being  has  a 
right  to  the  means  of  exercising  and  improving 
his  highest  powers,  must  pass  from  a  cold 
speculation  into  a  living  conviction,  and  then 
society  will  b^n  in  earnest  to  accomplish  its 
end.  This  great  idea  exists  as  yet  only  as  a 
l^erm  in  the  most  advanced  communities,  and 
is  working  faintly.  But  it  cannot  die.  We 
hear,  indeed,  much  desponding  language 
about  society.  The  cant  of  the  day  is  the  cant 
of  indifference  or  despair.  But  let  it  not  dis- 
courage us.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  this 
country  may  sink  beneath  the  work  imposed 
on  it  by  Providence,  and,  instead  of  bringing 
the  world  into  its  debt,  may  throw  new  dark- 
ness over  human  hope.  But  great  ideas,  once 
brought  to  light,  do  not  die.  The  multitude 
of  men  through  the  civilized  world  are  catch- 
ing some  ghmpses,  however  indistinct,  of  a 
higher  lot;  are  waking  up  to  something  higher 
than  animal  good.  There  is  springing  up 
an  aspiration  among  them,  which,  however 
dreaded  as  a  dangerous  restlessness,  is  the 
natural  working  of  the  human  spirit,  when- 
ever it  emerges  from  gross  ignorance,  and 
seizes  on  some  vague  idea  of  its  rights.  Thank 
God  I  it  is  natural  for  man  to  aspire;  and  this 
aspiration  ceases  to  be  dangerous  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  intelligent  members  of  society 
mterpret  it  aright,  and  respond  to  it,  and  give 
themselves  to  the  workof  raisin^theirbrethren. 
If,  throughself-indulgenceorpnde,  they  decline 
this  work,  the  aspiration  will  not  cease;  bu^ 
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growingupunderresistance  or  contempt,  it  maj 
become  a  spirit  of  hostility,  conflict,  revenge. 

The  fate  of  this  country  depends  on  nothing 
so  much  as  on  the  growth  or  decline  of  the 
great  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
our  institutions :  the  idea  of  the  sacredness 
of  every  man's  right,  the  respect  due  to  every 
human  bein^.  This  exists  among  tis.  It 
has  stamped  itself  on  government.  It  is  now 
to  stamp  itself  on  manners  and  common  life ; 
a  far  harder  woric.  It  will  then  create  a  so- 
ciety such  as  men  have  not  anticipated,  but 
which  is  not  to  be  despaired  of  if  Christi- 
anity be  divine,  or  if  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  soul  be  true.  It  is  only  in  the  Free 
States  that  the  great  idea  of  which  I  have 
spoken  can  be  followed  out.  It  is  denied 
openly,  flagrantly,  where  slavery  exists.  To 
be  true  to  it  is  our  flrst  political,  social  duty. 

I  proceed  to  another  important  topic,  and 
that  b,  the  duty  of  the  Free  States  in  relation 
to  the  Union.  They  and  the  Slave-holding 
States  constitute  one  people.  Is  this  tie  to 
Continue,  or  to  be  dissolved  ?  It  cannot  be 
disguised  that  this  subject  is  growing  into 
importance.  The  South  has  talked  recklessly 
about  disunion.  The  more  quiet  North  has 
said  little,  but  thought  more ;  and  there  are 
now  not  a  few  who  speak  of  the  union  as 
doomed  to  dissolution,  whilst  a  few  seem  dis- 
posed to  hasten  the  evil  day.  Some  approach 
the  subject,  not  as  politicians,  but  as  religious 
men,  bound  first  to  inquire  into  the  moral  fitness 
of  political  arrangements ;  and  they  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  union  with  States  sus- 
taining slavery  is  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
nounced, at  whatever  cost.  That  the  Union  is 
in  dancer  is  not  to  be  admitted.  Its  strength 
would  be  made  manifest  by  the  attempt  to 
dissolve  it.  But  anything  which  menaces  it  de- 
serves attention.  So  great  a  good  should  be 
exposed  to  no  hazard  which  can  be  shunned. 

The  Union  is  an  inestimable  good.  It  is  to 
be  prized  for  its  own  sake — to  be  prized,  not 
merely  or  chiefly  for  its  commercial  benefits 
or  any  pecuniary  advantages,  but  simply  as 
Union,  simply  as  a  pacific  relation  between 
communities  which  without  this  tie  would  be 
exposed  to  riiinou^  collisions.  To  secure 
this  boon,  we  should  willingly  make  great 
sacrifices.  So  full  of  crime  and  misery  are 
hostile  relations  between  neighbouring  rival 
states,  that  a  degree  of  misgovemment  should 
be  preferred  to  the  danger  of  conflict.  Dis- 
union would  not  only  embroil  us  \i-ith  one 
another,  but  with  foreign  nations;  for  these 
States,  once  divided,  would  connect  them- 
selves with  forcijpi  powers,  which  would  profit 
by  our  jenlousies,  and  involve  our  whole 
policy  in  inextricable  confusion. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  are  unwil- 
ling to  be  connected  with  .States  sustaining  so 
great  a  wrong  as  slavery.  But  if  the  North 
can  be  exempted  from  obligation  to  sustain  it, 


we  ought  not  to  make  its  essence  at  th« 
South  a  ground  of  separation.  The  doctrine, 
that  intimate  political  connection  is  not  to  be 
maintained  with  men  practising  a  great  wrong, 
would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  of  civil  society.  Every  nation,  great 
or  small,  contains  multitudes  who  practise 
wrongs;  nor  is  it  possible  to  exchide  soch  from 
political  power.  Injustice,  if  not  the  ruling 
element  in  human  affairs,  has  yet  a  fearful  in- 
fluence. In  popular  governments  the  ambi- 
tious and  intrigning  often  bear  sway.  Men 
who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  quiet  and  domestic 
comforts  and  all  other  interests  to  ix>litical 
place  and  promotion,  will  snatch  the  pri^e 
from  uncompromising,  modest  virtue.  In  our 
present  low  civilization  a  community  has  no 
pledge  of  being  governed  by  its  virttie.  la 
free  governments  parties  are  the  means  o£ 
power,  and  a  country  can  fall  under  few  mote 
immoral  influences  than  party  spirit.  With- 
out a  deep  moral  revolution  in  society,  we 
must  continue  to  be  ruled  vwy  imperfectly. 
In  truth,  among  the  darkest  mysteries  of 
Providence  are  Uie  crimes  and  woes  flowing 
from  the  organization  of  men  into  states,  from 
our  subjection  to  human  rule.  The  very  vices 
of  men  which  make  government  needful  unfit 
them  to  govern.  Government  is  only  to  be 
endured  on  account  of  the  greater  evfls  of 
anarchy  which  it  prevents.  It  is  no  sufficient 
reason,  then,  for  breaking  from  the  Slave-hold- 
ing States,  that  they  practise  a  great  wrong. 

Besides,  are  not  the  purposes  of  Providence 
often  accomplished  by  the  association  of  the 
good  with  the  comparatively  bad?  Is  the 
evil  man,  or  the  evil  community,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  brotherly  feeling,  to  be  treated  as 
an  outcast  by  the  more  innocent?  Would 
not  this  argue  a  want  of  faith  and  love,  rather 
than  a  just  abhorrence  of  wrong?  Un- 
doubtedly the  good  are  to  free  themselves 
from  participation  in  crime;  but  they  are  not 
therefore  to  sever  human  tics,  or  renounce  the 
means  of  moral  influence. 

With  whom  can  we  associate,  if  we  will  have 
no  fellowship  with  wrong- doing  ?  Can  a  new 
confederacy  be  formed  which  will  exclude 
selfishness,  jealousy,  intrigue?  Do  not  all 
confederacies  provoke  among  their  members 
keen  competitions  for  power,  and  induce 
Unjust  means  of  securing  it  ?  On  the  wh^ 
has  not  our  present  Union  been  singtilaiiy 
free  from  the  collisions  which  naturally  spring 
from  such  close  political  connection?  WooU 
a  smaller  number  of  States  be  more  likely  to 
agree?  Do  we  not  owe  to  the  extent  of  theUnioa 
the  singular  feet  that  no  State  has  iniqiired 
jealousy  by  disproportionate  influence  orpower^ 

The  South,  indeed,  is  wedded  to  an  unlost 
institution.  But  the  South  is  not.  tbermie. 
another  name  for  injustice.  Slave-hoIdSfi^  ft 
not  the  only  relation  of  its  inhabitaoCs.  ^Xfct 
are  bound  together  by  the  \'arious  and  flMR 
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ktteresting  tfes  of  life.  They  are  parents  and 
children,  husbands  and  wives,  friends,  neigh- 
bours, members  of  the  state,  members  of  the 
Christian  body;  and  in  all  these  .relations 
there  may  be  found  models  of  purity  and 
tdrtue.  How  m^ny  among  ourselves,  who 
must  at  anr  rate  form  part  of  a  polidcal 
body,  and  fill  the  liighest  places  in  the  State, 
fail  short  of  multitudes  at  the  South  in  moral 
and  religious  principle  !  • 

Form  what  eoofederacy  we  may,  it  will 
often  pledge  us  to  the  wrong  side.  Its  powers 
will  often  be  perverted.  The  majority  will  be 
seduced  again  end  again  into  crinle;  and 
incorruptible  men,  politically  weak,  will  be 
compelled  to  content  themselves  with  what 
will  seem  wasted  remonstrance.  No  paradise 
opens  itself,  if  we  leave  bur  Union  with  the 
corrupt  South.  A  corrupt  North  will  be 
leagued  together  to  act  out  the  evil,  as  well  as 
the  good,  which  is  at  work  in  its  members.  A 
mournful  amoimt  of  moral  evil  is  to  be  found 
through  this  part  of  the  country.  The  spirit 
of  commerce,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  North, 
bes  lately  revealed  the  tendencies  to  guilt 
which  it  involves.  We  are  taught  that,  how:* 
ever  covered  up  with  the  name  of  honour, 
however  restrained  by  considerations  of  repu- 
tation and  policy,  trade  may  undermine 
integrity  to  an  extent  which  shakes  the  con- 
fidence of  the  unthinking  in  all  human  virtue. 

The  fiery  passions  which,  have  broken  out 
at  the  South  since  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  have  alienated  many  among  us  from 
that  part  of  the  country.  But  these  prove  no 
singular  perverseness  or  corrupdotu  What 
else  could  have  been  expected  ?  Was  it  to 
be  imagined  that  a  proud,  fiery  people  could 
hear  patiently  one  of  their  oldest  and  most 
rooted  institutions  set  down  among  the 
greatest  wrongs  and  oppressions?  that  men 
holding  the  highest  rank  would  consent  to 
bear  the  reprcach  of  trampling  right  and 
humanity  in  the  dust?  Do  men  at  the  North, 
good  or  bad,  abandon  without  a  struggle 
advantages  confirmed  to  them  by  long  pre- 
scription ?  Bo  they  easily  relinquish  gainful 
vocations  on  which  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  community  begins  to  firown  ?  Is*it  easy 
to  bring  down  the  exalted  from  the  chief 
seats  in  society?  to  overcome  the  pride  of 
caste?  to  disarm  the  prejudices  of  a  sect? 
is  human  nature  among  ourselves  easily  dis^ 
possessed  of  eariy  prepossessions,  and  open 
to  rebuke?  That  the  South  should  react 
with  violence  against  anti-slavoy  doctrines 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  very  persons  whose  consciences  were  the 
most  recjondled  to  the  evil,  who  least  sus- 
pected wrong  in  the  institution,  were  likely  to 
feel  themselves  most  aggrieved.  The  exas- 
perated jealousies  of  the  South  in  regard  to 
the  North  are  such  as  spring  up  universally 

•  See  Note  E  at  end  of  thia  vt^kit. 


towards  communities  of  different  habits,  prin- 
ciples, and  feeUngs,  which  have  got  the  start 
of  their  neighbours,  and  take  the  Uberty  to 
reprove  them.  Allow  the  South  to  be  pas- 
sionate. Passion  is  not  the  worst  vice  on 
the  earth,  nor  are  a  fiery  people  the  greatest 
offenders.  Such  evils  are  not  the  most  en- 
during. Conflagrations  in  communities,  as 
in  the  forest,  die  out  sooner  or  later. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  felt  enough  how  tender 
are  the  points  which  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment has  touched  at  the  South.  The  slave  is 
property  ;  and  to  how  many  men  everywhere 
is  property  dearer  than  life  !  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  slave  is  not  only  the  object  of  cupidity,  but 
of  a  stronger  passion— the  passion  lor  power. 
The  slave-holder  is  not  only  an  owner,  but  a 
master.  He  rules,  he  wields  an  absolute 
sceptre  ;  and  when  have  men  yielded  empire 
without  conflict?  Would  the  North  make 
such  a  sacrifice  more  cheerfully  than  the 
South? 

To  judge  justly  of  the  violence  of  the 
South,  another  consideration  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
abundant  fiiel  has  been  ministered  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  slave-holder  by  the  vehemence 
with  which  his  domestic  institutions  were 
assailed  at  the  North.  No  deference  was 
paid  to  his  sensitiveness,  his  dignity.  The 
newly  awakened  sympathy  with  the  slave 
not  only  denied  the  rights,  but  set  at  nought 
all  the  feelings,  of  the  master.  That  a  gentle 
or  more  courteous  approach  would  have 
softened  him  is  not  said ;  but  that  the  whole 
truth  might  have  been  qx>ken  in  tones  less 
offensive  cannot  be  questioned;  so  that  we 
who  have  opposed  slavery  are  rwponsible  in 
part  for  the  violence  which  has  offended  us. 

No  I  the  spirit  of  the  South  furnishes  no 
argument  for  dissolving  the  Union.  That 
States  less  prosperous  than  ourselves  should 
be  jealous  of  movements  directed  from  this 
quarter  against  their  institutions  is  not  strange. 
We  must  imagine  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
the  South,  to  judge  of  the  severitv  of  the 
trial.  We  must  not  forget  that,  to  the  mulU- 
tude  there,  slavery  seems,  if  not  right  in  it- 
self, yet  an  irremediable  evil.  They  look  at 
it  in  the  light  of  habit,  and  of  opinions  which 
prevailed  in  times  of  darkness  and  despotism. 
With  such  prepossessions,  how  could  they  but 
repel  the  zeal  of  Northern  reformers? 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that  the 
di^rsitifts.of  character  between  the  South 
and  North  unfit  them  for  political  union. 
ITiat  diversities  exist  is  truej  but  they  are 
such  as  by  mutual  action  and  modification 
may  ultimately  form  a  greater  people.  It  is 
by  the  fusion  of  various  attributes  that  rich 
and  noble  characters  are  formed.  The  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  country  need  to  be 
modified  by  one  another's  influence.  The 
Soutl^  is  ardent ;  the  North  cahner  and  more 
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foreseeing.  The  South  has  quicker  sympa- 
thies;  the  North  does  more  good.  The 
South  cx>mmits  the  individual  more  to  his 
own  arm  of  defence;  at  the  North  the  idea 
of  law  has  greater  sanctitv.  The  South  has 
a  freer  and  more  graceml  bearing,  and  a 
higher  aptitude  for  genial,  social  intercourse; 
the  North  has  its  compensation  in  superior 
domestic  virtues  and  enjoyments.  The  cou- 
rage of  the  South  is  more  impetuous ;  of  the 
North  more  stubborn.  The  South  has  more 
of  the  self-glorifving  spirit  of  the  French; 
the  North,  like  Eng&nd,  is  at  once  too  proud 
and  too  diffident  to  boast.  We  of  the  North 
are  a  more  awkward,  shy,  stiff,  and  steady 
race,  with  a  liberal  intermixture  of  enthu- 
siasm, enterprise,  reflection,  and  quiet  hero- 
ism ;  whilst  the  South  is  franker,  bolder,  more 
fervent,  more  brilliant,  and  of  course  more 
attractive  to  strangers,  and  more  fitted  for 
social  influence. 

Such  comparisons  must,  indeed,  be  made 
with  large  allowances.  The  exceptions  to  the 
common  character  are  numerous  at  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  the  shades  of  distinction 
are  growing  fainter.  But  climate,  that  mys- 
terious agent  on  the  spirit,  will  never  suner 
these  diversities  wholly  to  disappear;  nor  is 
it  best  that  they  should  be  lost.  A  nation 
with  these  diflferent  elements  will  have  a 
richer  history,  and  is  more  likely  to  adopt  a 
wise  and  liberal  policy  that  will  do  justice  to 
our  whole  nature.  The  diversities  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  community  are  in- 
ducements, rather  than  objections,  to  union  ; 
for  narrow  and  homogeneous  communities  are 
apt  to  injure  and  degrade  themselves  by 
stubborn  prejudices,  and  by  a  short-sighted, 
selfish  concern  for  their  special  interests ;  and 
it  is  well  for  them  to  form  connections  which 
will  help  or  force  them  to  look  far  and  wide, 
to  make  compromises  and  sacrifices,  and  to 
seek  a  larger  good. 

We  have  a  strong  argument  for  continued 
union  in  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
which  would  follow  its  dissolution.  To  the 
young  and  inexperienced  the  formation  of 
new  confederacies  and  new  governments 
passes  for  an  easy  task.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  that  a  political  union  may  be  got  up 
as  easily  as  a  marriage.  But  love  is  the  rnia- 
gician  which  levels  all  the  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  latter  case ;  and  no  love,  too  often 
nothing  but  selfishness,  acts  in  the  former. 

Let  the  Union  be  dissolved,  and  new 
federal  governments  must  be  framed;  and 
we  have  little  reason  to  anticipate  better  than 
we  now  enjoy.  Not  that  our  present  Consti- 
tution is,  what  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  per- 
fection of  political  skill.  It  is  the  first  ex- 
periment of  a  purely  representative  system ; 
and  fi^pt  experiments  are  almost  necessarily 
imperfect.  Future  ages  may  smile  at  our 
blameless  model  of  government     A  more 


skilful  machinery,  more  eflncttial  checks,  wiser 
distributions  and  modifications  of  power,  are 
probably  to  be  taught  the  world  by  our  ex- 
perience. But  our  experience  has  as  yet 
been  too  short  to  bring  us  this  wisdom, 
whilst  the  circumstances  of  the  present  mo- 
ment are  anything  but  propitious  to  an  im- 
provement on  the  work  of  our  fiertheis. 

The  work  of  framing  a  government,  even 
in  favourable  circumstances,  is  one  of  the 
most  arduous  committed  to  man.  The  con- 
struction of  the  simplest  form  of  polity,  or  of 
institutions  for  a  single  community  in  mde 
stages  of  society,  demands  rare  wisdom ;  and 
accordingly  the  renown  of  legislators  tran- 
scends all  other  fame  in  history.  But  to  con- 
struct a  government  for  a  confederacy  of 
states,  ot  nations,  in  a  highly  complex  and 
artificial  state  of  society,  is  a  herctdean  task. 
The  Federal  Constitution  was  a  higher 
achievement  than  the  assertion  of  our  inde- 
pendence in  the  field  of  battle.  If  we  can 
point  to  any  portion  of  our  history  as  indi- 
cating a  special  Divine  Provkience,  it  was  the 
consent  of  so  many  communities  to  a  frarhe 
of  govenwnent  combining  such  provisions  for 
human  rights  and  happiness  as  we  now  enjoy. 

Break  up  this  Union,  reduce  these  Stsrfes. 
now  doubled  in  number,  to  a  fngmentanr 
form,  and  who  can  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  a  harmonious  reconstroction  of  thorn 
into  new  confexieracies  ?  We  know  how  the 
present  Constitution  was  obstructed  by  the 
jealousies  and  passions  of  States  and  indi- 
viduals. But  if  these  were  so  formidable  at 
the  end  of  a  struggle  ag^nst  a  common  foe 
which  had  knit  all  hearts,  what  is  not  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  distrusts  which  must  foUow 
the  conflicts  and  exasperations  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  the  agony  of  separation  ?  It 
is  no  reproadi  on  me  people  to  say,  that 
nearly  fifty  years  of  peace,  and  tradle,  and 
ambition,  and  prosperity  have  not  nourisbed 
as  ardent  a  patriotism  as  the  xevdhitionary 
struggle ;  for  this  is  a  necessaxy  resuft  of  the 
principles  of  human  nature.  We  should 
come  to  our  work  nu>re  selfishly  than  our 
fathers  approached  theirs.  Our  interests, 
too,  are  now  more  complicated,  Tarious,  in- 
terfering, so  that  a  compromise  would  he 
harder.  We  have  lost  much  of  the  simpiSdty 
of  a  former  time,  and  our  public  roen  are 
greater  proficients  in  intrigue.  Were  there 
natural  divisions  of  the  country  whidi  voold 
determine  at  once  the  new  anangeoiettts  of 
power,  the  difficulty  would  be  less;  but  the 
new  confederacies  would  be  snfficicxi^  aitii- 
trary  to  open  a  wide  field  to  sdfish  ptetMi:^ 
Who  that  knows  the  obstades  whkli  f^p^. 
selfishness,  and  corruption  thiotr  inl^^n^ 


of  a  settled  government,  wiXL  . 
counter  the  chances  and  perils  of 
a  new  system  under  all  these  t 
There  is  another  " 


te^en- 
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U  undesirable  now  to  break  up  the  present 
order  of  things.  The  minds  of  men  eveiywhere 
are  at  this  moment  more  than  usually  unsettled. 
There  is  much  questioning  of  the  past  and 
the  established,  and  a  disposition  to  push 
principles  to  extremes,  without  regard  to  the 
modifications  which  other  principles  and  a 
large  experience  demand.  There  is  a  blind 
co^dence  in  the  power  of  man's  will  and 
wisdom  over  society,  an  overweening  faith  in 
legislation,  a  disposition  to  look  to  outward 
arrsmgements  for  that  melioration  of  human 
ftfiairs  which  can  come  onlv  from  the  culture 
and  i]flx>gTess  of  the  soul,  a  hope  of  making  by 
machinery  what  is  and  must  be  a  slow,  silent 
gro^vth.  Such  a  time  is  not  the  best  for  con- 
structing governments  and  new  confederacies. 

We  are,  especiall)r,  passing  through  a  stage 
of  political  speculation  or  opinion,  which  is, 
indeed,  necessary  under  such  institutions, 
and  which  may  be  expected  to  give  place  to 
higher  wisdom,  but  which  is  not  the  roost 
propitious  for  the  formation  of  political  insti- 
tutions. I  refer  to  false  notions  as  to  demo- 
cracy, and  as  to  its  distinctive  benefits;  notions 
which  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  because  a 
people  are  slow  to  learn  the  true  character 
and  spirit  of  their  institutions,  and  generally 
acquire  thb,  as  all  other  knowledge,  by  some 
painful  experience.  It  is  a  common  nodon 
nere,  as  elsewhere,  that  it  is  a  grand  privilege 
to  govern,  to  exercise  political  power;  and 
that  popular  institutioils  have  this  special 
benefit,  that  the3r  confer  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  sovereignty  on  the  greatest  num- 
ber possible.  The  people  are  pleased  at  the 
thought  of  being  rulers;  and  hence  all  ob- 
structions to  their  immediate,  palpable  ruling 
are  regarded  with  jealousy.  It  is  a  gnmd 
thing,  they  fancy,  to  have  Uieir  share  of  king- 
ship. Now  this  is  vrrong— a  pernicious  error. 
It  is  no  privilege  to  govern,  but  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibihty,  and  seulom  assumed  without 
guilt  The  great  good  to  be  sought  and 
hoped  from  popular  institutions  is,  to  be  freed 
from  unnecessary  rule,  to  be  governed  with 
no  reference  to  the  glory  or  gratification  of 
the  sovereign  power.  The  grand  good  of 
popular  institutions  is  Liberty,  or  the  protec- 
tion of  every  man's  rights  to  the  full,  with  the 
least  possible  r«:straint.  Sovereigntv,  wher- 
ever lod£ed,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  or  to 
be  stretched  a  hand'»-breadtht>eyond  need.  If 
I  am  to  be  hedged  in  on  every  side,  to  he  fretted 
by  the  perpetual  presence  of  arbitrary  will,  to 
be  denied  the  exercise  of  my  powers,  it  mat- 
ters nothing  to  me  whether  the  chain  is  laid  on 
me  by  one  or  manv,  by  king  or  people.  A  des- 
pot is  not  more  tolerable  for  his  many  heads. 

Democracy,  considered  in  itselt,  is  the 
noblest  form  of  government,  and  the  only 
one  to  satisfy  a  man  who  respects  himseu 
And  nis  fellow-creatures.  But  if  its  actual 
operation  be  regarded,  we  are  compelled  to 


say  that  it  works  very  imperfectly.  It  is  true 
of  people  as  it  is  of  king  and  nobles,  that 
they  have  no  great  capacity  of  government. 
They  ought  not  to  exult  at  the  thought  of 
being  rulers,  but  to  content  themselves  with 
swaying  the  sceptre  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
the  public  safety  may  require.  They  should 
tremble  at  this  function  of  government,  should 
exercise  it  with  self-distrust,  and  be  humbled 
by  the  defects  of  their  administration. 

I  am  not  impatient  of  Law.  One  law  I 
reverence;  that  divine,  eternal  law  written  on 
the  rational  soul,  and  revealed  with  a  celestial 
brightness  in  the  word  and  life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  human  rulers,  be  they  many  or 
few,  are  apt  to  pay  little  heed  to  this  law. 
They  do  not  easily  surrender  to  it  their  in- 
terests and  ambition.  It  is  dethroned  in 
cabinets,  and  put  to  silence  in  halls  of  legis- 
lation. In  the  sphere  of  politics,  even  men 
generally  good  dispense  unscrupulously  with  a 
pure  morality,  and  of  consequence  we  all  have 
an  interest  in  the  limitation  of  political  power. 
Such  views  teach  us  that  one  of  the  first  les- 
sons to  be  taught  to  a  people  in  a  democracy 
is  self-distrust.  They  should  learn  that  to  rule 
is  the  most  difficult  work  on  earth ;  that  in  all 
ages  and  countries  men  have  sunk  under  the 
temptations  and  difficulties  of  the  task ;  that 
no  power  is  so  corrupting  as  public  power,  and 
that  none  should  be  used  with  greater  fear. 

By  democracy,  we  understand  that  a  people 
governs  itself ;  and  the  primary,  fundamental 
act  required  of  a  people  is,  that  it  shall  lay 
such  restraints  on  its  OMm  powers  as  will  give 
the  best  security  against  their  abuse.  This  is 
the  highest  purpose  of  a  popular  constitution. 
A  constitution  is  not  merely  a  machinery  for 
ascertaining  and  expressing  a  people's  will, 
but  much  more  a  provision  for  keeping  that 
will  within  righteous  bounds.  It  is  the  act  of 
a  people  imposing  limits  on  itself,  setting 
guard  on  its  own  passions,  and  throwing 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  legislation,  so  as  to 
compel  itself  to  pause,  to  deliberate,  to  hear 
all  remonstrances,  to  weigh  all  rights  and 
interests,  before  it  acts.  A  constitution  not 
framed  on  these  principles  must  fail  of  its 
end.  Now  at  the  present  moment  these 
sound  maxims  have  lost  much  of  their 
authority.  The  people,  flattered  into  blind- 
ness, have  forgotten  their  passionateness,  and 
proneness  to  abuse  power.  The  wholesome 
restraints  laid  by  the  present  Constitution  on 
popular  impulse  are  losing  their  force,  and 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  new  constitutions 
formed  at  the  present  moment  would  want, 
more  than  our  present  national  charter,  the 
checks  and  balances  on  which  safety  depends. 
A  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  weak,  and 
lays  down  rules  of  life  which  meet  his  peculiar 
temptation.  So  should  a  people  do.  A 
people  is  in  danger  from  fickleness  and  pas- 
sion.   The  great  evil  to  be  feared  in  a  popular 
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government  U  instability,  or  the  sacrifice  of  barrier  against  invasions  of  tfaeConstitntioB  17 

great  principles  to  momentary  impulses.    A  extensive  combinations  of  interest  or ambkioo. 

constitution  which  does  not  apply  checks  and  Every  department  should  be  a  check  on  fegis^ 

restraints  to  these  perils  cannot  stand.    Our  latioa;  but  this  salutary  power  there  is  a  <ti^o- 

present  Constitution  has  man^  wise  provi-  aitiontowrest£romthe£xecative;azMlitvo«kl 

sions  of  this  character.    The  division  of  the  hardly  find  a  place  in  a  new  ooafederacy. 

legislature  into  twx>  branches,  and  the  forma  The  grand  restraining.  cooiemaiv«  povcr 

which  retard  legislation,  are  of  0reat  value,  of  the  state  remains  to  be  menticxied ;  it  is 

But  what  constitutes  the  peculiar,  advantage  tbe  Judiciaiy.    This  is  worth  mocie  to  the 

of  the  distinction  of  legislative  chambers  is.  people  than  any  other  department.     The  inn 

that  the  Senate  has  so  different  a  character  partial  administration  of  a  good  eode  of  kics 

from  the  House  of  Representatives ;  that  it  is  the  grand  result,  the  pararaonpt  goo4  to 

represents  States,  not  individuals ;  that  it  is  which  all  political  anangemasts  sboukl  be 

chosen  by  legislatHres.  not  by  primary  assem-  subordinate.    The  reign  of  justioe.  which  is 

blies :  and  that  the  term  of  a  senator's  ser-  the  reign  of  rights  and  tiberQr,  is  tbe  great 

vice  is  three  times  the  length  of  that  of  the  boon  We  should  ask  from  the  state.     The 

popular  branch.    The  Senate  is  one  of  the  judicial  is  tbe  highest  function.     Tbe  Chid 

chief  conservative  powers  in  the  government.  Justice  should  rank  before  King  or  PresideBt. 

It  has  two  grand  functions ;  one  to  watch  the  The  pomp  of  a  pakice  may  be  cUspensed  with ; 

rights  of  the  several  States,  an^  the  other,  but  every  imposing  solemnity  consisient  with 

not  less  important,  to  resist  the  fluctuations  the  simplicity  of  our  manners  should  be  com- 

of  the  popular  branch.     The  Senate  is  a  bined  in  the  naU  where  the  laws  which  secnxe 

power  raised  for  a  time  by  the  people  above  every  man's  rights  are  administered.    To  ac- 

their  own  prions,  that  it  ma^  aecsm  stability  oompUsh  the  great  endof  govemmeDt,  nothing 

to  the  adminisuation  of  afiuiirs.  -  Now  this  is  so  important  as  to  secure  tbe  iiD{Mrtiality 

function  of  the  Senate  has  been  ^riously  im-  and  monX  independence  of  jodgcs;  and  for 

paired  by  the  doctrine  of  "  Instructions,"  a  this  end  they  shoukl  be  appointed  for  bfe, 

doctrine  destroying  moral  independeoce,  and  sul^ect  to  removal  only  for  violatioii  of  duty. 

making  the  senator  a  passive  recipient  of  This  is  essential    A  judge  should  not  hang 

momentary  impulses  which  it  may  be  his  on  the  smiles  of  king  or  people.     In  him  the 

highest  duty  to  withstand.    This  doctrine  is,  people  ^oidd  ereot  a  power  above  their  own 

in  every  view  hurtful.    A  man  in  public  life  temporary  will.    There  ought  to  be  in  the 

should  as  far  as  possible  be  placed  under  state  something  to  represent  the  nuuestyof 

influences  which  give  hire  dignity  of  mind,  that  stable,  everlastbig  law  to  which  all  alike 

self-respect,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  responsi-  should  bow;  some  power  above  the  sordid 

bility.     He  should  go  to  the  nation's  council  intcresU,  and  alsof  from  the  strugn^les  and  in- 

with  a  mind  open  to  all  the  light  which  is  trigues  of  ordinary  put>lic  life,     iht  depen- 

concentrated  tlwre,  to  study  and  promote  the  dence  of  the  judge  on  the  breath  of  party  or 

broad  interests  of  the  nation.     He  is  not  to  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  people  is  a  defor^ 

work  as  a  mere  tool,  to  be  an  echo  of  the  mity  in  the  state,  for  which  no  other  excd> 

varying  voices  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lenoe  in  popular  institudont  can  make  com- 

scems  to  him  right,  and  to  answer  to  his  con?  pensation.     The  grandest  spectacle  in  this 

stituents  for  his  conduct  at  the  appointed  country  is  the  judiciary  power,  raised  by  the 

hour  for  yielding  up  his  trust.     Yet  were  new  people  to  independence  of  parties  and  tem> 

institutions  to  be  framed  at  this  moment,  porary  majorities^  taking  as  its  first  gnkle  tbe 

would  not  the  people  forget  tbe  restraint  national  charter,  the  fundamental  taw,  which 

which  they  should  impose  on  themselves,  and  no  parties  can  toudi,  which  stands  like  a  rodk. 

the  respect  due  to  their  delegates?  and,  from  amidst  the  ^actuations  of  opinion,  and  deter- 

attaching  a  foolish  self-importance  to  the  act  mining  by  this  the  validity  of  the  laws  enacted 

of  governing,  would  they  not  give  to  their  by  transient  legislatures.     Here  is  the  c<m- 

momentary  feelings  more  and  more  tbe  con«  servative  element  of  the  country.    Yet  it  is 

duct  of  public  aflairs  ?  seriously  proposed  to  destroy  the  indepen- 

The  Constitution  contains  another  provi-  dence  of  the  judiciary  power,  to  make  the 

sion  of  wise  self-distrust  on  the  part  of  the  judge  a  pensioner  on  party,  by  making  the 

people,  in  the  power  of  the  veto  entrusted  to  ofiice  elective  for  a  limited  time;  and  it  is  not 

the  President.    The  President  is  the  only  impossible  that  this  pemidous  feature  might 

representative  of  the  people's  unity.     He  is  be  impressed  on  new  institnticsiswhich  m^ht 

the  head  of  the  nation.    He  has  nothing  to  spring  up  at  the  present  time, 
do  with  Districts  or  States,  but  to  look  witb      This  language  wUl  not  Win  me  tbe  Bsnse  ol 

an  equal  eye  on  the  whole  country.    To  hhn  Democrat.    But  I  am  not  amdous  to  bear 

is  entrusted  a  limited  negative  on  the  two  any  name  Into  which  Government  enters  as 
chambers,  a  negative  not  simply  designed  to:  the  great  idea.     I  want  as  little  government ' 

-""^rd  his  own  power  from  encroachment,  but-  as  consists  with  safety  to  the  rights  of  alL    I 

■ect  partial  legislation,  apd  t£>  be  «  wish  the  pec^le  to  govern  no  fisrther  than  they 
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inust.  I  wish  them  to  place  all  checks  on  the 
legislature  which  consist  with  its  efficiency. 
I  honour  the  passion  for  power  and  rule  as 
little  in  the  people  as  in  a  king.  It  is  a  vicious 
principle,  «xist  where  it  may.  If  by  demo- 
cracy he  meant  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by 
the  people  under  all  those  provisions  and  self- 
imposed  restraints  which  tend  inost  to  secure 
equal  laws  and  the  rights  of  each  and  all,  then 
I  shall  be  proud  to  bear  its  name.  But  the 
unfettered  multitude  is  not  deaner  to  me  than 
the  unfettered  king.  And  yet  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  tendency  to  remove  the 
restraints  on  which  the  wise  and  righteous 
ei:ertion  of  the  people's  power  depencte. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  wished  to  say  ]&, 
that  the  union  of  these  States  should,  if 
possible,  be  kept  inviolate,  on  the  ground  of 
the  immense  difficulty  of  constructing  new 
.confederacies  and  new  governments.  The 
present  state  of  men's  minds  is  not  favourable 
to  tliis  most  arduous  task.  Other  consider- 
ations might  be  urged  against  disunion.  But 
in  all  this  I  do  not  mean  that  union  is  to  be 
held  fast  at  whatever  cost.  Vast  sacrifices 
should  be  made  to  it,  but  not  the  sacrifice  of 
duty.  For  one,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  continue,  if, 
fifter  earnest,  £aithful  effort,  the  truth  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  Free  States  are  not  to 
be  absolved  from  giving  support  to  slavery. 
Better  that  we  should  part,  than  be  the  police 
of  thesloverholder,  than  fight  bis  battles,  than 
wage  war  lo  uphold  an  oppressive  institution. 

So  I  say,  let  the  Union  be  dissevered  rather 
than  receive  Teias  into  the  confederacy. 
This  measure,  besides  entailing  on  us  evils 
of  all  sorts,  would  hav£  for  its  chief  end  to 
bring  the  whole  country  under  the  slave- 
power,  to  make  the  General  Government  the 
agent  of  slavery;  and  this  we  are  boimd  to 
resist  at  all  hazards.  The  Free  States  should 
declare  that  the  very  act  of  admitting  Texas 
will  be  construed  as  a  dissoli^ion  of  the  Union. 

This  act  would  be  unconstitutional.  The 
authors  of  the  Constitution  never  dreamed  of 
conferring  a  power  on  Congress  to  attach  a 
foreign  nation  to  the  country,  and  so  to  de- 
stroy entirely  the  original  balance  of  power. 
It  is  true  that  the  people  acquiesced  in  the 
admission  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union  by 
treaty ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  recon- 
ciled them  to  that  dangerous  precedent  It 
was  understood  that,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
by  negotiation  or  war,  the  Western  States 
would  or  must  possess  themselves  of  the 
Mississippi  and  New  Orleans.  This  was 
fegarded  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death ;  and 
therefore  the  people  allowed  this  great  inroad 
to  take  place  in  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  union,  without  the  appeal  whk:h  ought 
to  have  been  made  to  the  several  State 
sovereignties.  But  no  such  necessity  now 
exists,  and  a  like  action  of  Congress  ought  to 
be  repelled  as  gross  usurpation. 


We  are  always  in  danger  of  excessive 
jealousy  in  judging  of  the  motives  of  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  this  remark  may 
apply  to  the  present  case.  The  South,  if 
true  to  its  own  interest,  would  see  in  Texas  a 
rival  rather  than  an  ally;  but  at  the  North  it 
is  suspected  that  political  motives  outweigh 
the  economical.  It  is  suspected  that  the 
desire  of  annexing  Texas  has  been  whetted 
by  the  disclosures  of  the  last  census  as  to  the 
increase  of  pmnilation  and  wealth  at  the 
North.  The  South,  it  is  said,  means  to 
balance  the  Free  States  by  adding  a  new 
empire  to  the  confederacy.  But  on  this  point 
our  slave-holding  brethren  need  not  be  anx- 
ious. Without  Texas,  the  South  wiH  have 
very  much  its  own  way,  and  will  continue  to 
exert  a  disproportionate  influence  over  public 
a£^rs.  It  has  within  itself  elements  of 
poUtical  power  more  efficient  than  ours. 
The  South  has  abler  politicians,  and  almost 
necessarily,  because  its  most  opulent  class 
make  politics  the  business  of  life.  The 
North  may  send  wiser  statesmen  to  Congress, 
but  not  men  to  marshal  and  govern  parties, 
not  poUtical  leaders.  The  South  surpasses 
us,  not  in  true  eloquence,  which  is  little 
known  anywhere,  but  in  prompt,  bold  speech, 
a  superiority  due  not  only  to  greater  ardour 
of  feeling,  but  to  a  state  of  society  encouraging 
the  habit,  and  stimulating  by  constant  action 
the  faculty,  of  free  and  strong  utterance  on 
poUtical  subjects ;  and  such  eloquence  is  no 
mean  power  in  popular  bodies.  The  South 
has  a  Ixjider  and  more  unscrupulous  charac- 
ter, for  which  the  caution  and  prudence  of  the 
North  are  not  a  match.  Once  more,  it  has 
union,  common  feeUng,  a  pecuUar  bond  in 
slavery,  to  which  the  divided  North  can  make 
no  adequate  opposition.  At  the  North  poli- 
tics occupy  a  second  place  in  men's  minds. 
Evto  in  what  we  call  seasons  of  public  excite- 
ment, the  people  think  more  of  private  business 
than  of  public  affairs.  We  think  more  of 
property  than  of  political  power;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  the  natural  result  of  free  institu- 
tions. Under  these  poUtical  power  is  not 
suffered  to  accumulate  in  a  few  hands,  but  is 
distributed  in  minute  portions;  and  even 
when  thus  Umited,  it  is  not  permitted  to  en^ 
dure,  but  passes  in  quick  rotation  from  man 
to  man.  Of  consequence,  it  is  an  inferior 
good  to  property.  Every  wise  man  among 
us  looks  on  property  as  a  more  sure  and  last- 
ing possession  to  himself  and  his  family,  as 
conferring  more  ability  to  do  good,  to  gratify 
generous  and  refined  tastes,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  poUtical  power.  In  the  South  an  un- 
natural state  of  things  turns  men's  thoughts 
to  political  ascendency ;  but  in  the  Free  States 
men  think  little  of  it.  Property  is  the  good 
for  which  they  toil  perseverfngly  from  morning 
to  night.  Even  the  poUtical  partisan  among 
"OS  has  an  eye  to  prc^crty,  and  seeks  office  i^ 
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the  best,  perhaps  only,  way  of  subsistence. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  South  has  little  to 
fear  from  the  North.  For  one  thing  we  may 
contend,  that  is,  for  a  tariff,  for  protection  to 
our  moneyed  interests ;  but  if  we  may  be  left  to 
work  and  thrive,  we  shall  not  quarrel  for  power. 

The  little  sensibility  at  the  North  to  the 
present  movements  on  the  subject  of  Texas  is 
the  best  commentary  on  the  spirit  of  the  Free 
States.  That  the  South  should  be  suffered  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  adding  a  great  country 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  strength- 
ening slavery,  demonstrates  an  absence  of 
wise  political  jealousy  at  the  North  to  which 
no  parallel  can  be  found  in  human  history. 

The  union  of  Texas  to  us  must  be  an  un- 
mixed evil.  We  do  not  need  it  on  a  single 
account.  We  are  already  too  large.  The 
machine  of  government  hardly  creeps  on  tmder 
the  weight  of  so  many  diverse  interests  and 
such  complex  functions  as  burden  it  now. 
Our  own  natural  increase  is  already  too  rapid. 
New  States  are  springing  up  too  fast ;  for  in 
these  there  must  exist,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  an  excess  of  adventurous,  daring  spirits, 
whose  influence  over  the  government  cannot 
but  be  perilous  for  a  time;  and  it  is  madness 
to  add  to  us  a  new  nation  to  increase  the  wild 
impulses,  the  half-civilized  forces,  whidi  now 
mingle  with  our  national  legislation. 

To  unite  with  Texas  would  be  to  identify 
ourselves  with  a  mighty  wrong ;  for  such  was 
the  seizure  of  that  province  by  a  horde  of 
adventurers.  It  would  be  to  ensure  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  slave-power,  to  make  slavery 
a  chief  national  interest,  and  to  pledge  us  to 
the  continually  increasing  prostitution  of  the 
national  power  to  its  support.  It  would  be 
to  begin  a  career  of  encroachment  on  Mexico 
which  would  corrupt  and  dishonour  us,  would 
complicate  and  disturb  the  movements  of 
government,  would  create  a  wasteful  patron- 
age, and  enlarge  our  military  establishments. 
It  would  be  to  plunge  us  into  war,  not  onlv 
with  Mexico,  but  with  foreign  powers,  which 
will  not  quietly  leave  us  to  add  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  our  vast  stretch  of  territory  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

To  unite  Texas  to  ourselves  would  be  to 
destroy  our  present  unity  as  a  people,  to  sow 
new  seeds  of  jealousy.  It  would  be  to  spread 
beyond  bounds  the  space  over  which  the 
national  arm  must  be  extended;  to  present 
new  points  of  attack  and  new  reasons  for 
assault,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impair  the 
energy  to  resist  them.  Can  the  Free  States 
consent  to  pour  out  their  treasure  and  blood 
like  water  in  order  to  defend  against  Mexico 
and  her  European  protectors  the  slave-trodden 
fields  of  distant  Texas  ?  Would  the  South  be 
prompt  to  exhaust  itself  for  the  annexation  to 
this  country  of  the  vast  British  possessions  of 
the  North?  Is  it  readv  to  pledge  itself  to 
cany  the    "star-spangled    banner"  to  the 


pole,  in  exchange  for  our  readiness  to  cany 
slavenr  to  Darien?  There  must  be  some 
fixed  limits  to  our  coontiy.  We  at  the  North 
do  not  ask  for  Canada.  We  would  not.  I 
hope,  accept  it  as  a  gift;  for  we  could  not 
rule  it  well.  And  is  the  country  to  s;»-^ 
itself  in  one  direction  alone  ?  Are  w<e  wilting 
to  place  ourselves  under  the  rule  of  adven- 
turers whom  a  restless  spirit  or  a  dread  of 
justice  drives  to  Texas?  What  possible  booa 
can  we  gain  ?  The  Free  States  are  not  <mly 
wanting  in  conunon  wisdom,  but  in  those 
instincts  by  which  other  communities  shrink 
from  connections  that  diminish  their  impor- 
tance and  neutralize  their  power.  We  shaH 
deserve  to  be  put  under  guardian^ip.  if  we 
receive  Texas  to  our  embrace.  Such  suicidal 
policy  would  place  tis  among  those  whom 
"God  in&tuates before  He  ctestroys." 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  National  Union, 
and  of  the  danger  to  whidi  it  is  exposed. 
The  duty  of  the  Free  States  is,  to  ke^  their 
attachment  to  it  unimpaired  by  local  par- 
tialities, jealousies,  and  dislikes,  by  supposed 
inequalities  of  benefits  or  burdens,  or  by  the 
want  of  self-restraint  manifested  in  the  other 
part  of  the  country.  They  cannot,  however, 
but  see  and  feel  one  immense  deduction  fo>m 
its  blessings.  They  are  bound  by  it  to  give  a 
degree  of  sanction  and  stu>port  to  slavery, 
and  are  threatened  with  the  annexation  <i 
another  co&ndy  to  our  own  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  ^his  institution.  Their  duty 
is,  to  insist  on  release  from  all  obligations, 
and  oD"security  against  all  connections,  which 
do  or  may  require  them  to  uphold  a  system 
which  they  condemn.  No  blessings  of  the 
Union  can  be  a  compensadon  for  tsUung  part 
in  the  enslaving  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  nor 
ought  this  bond  to  be  perpetuated,  if  experi- 
ence shall  demonstrate  that  it  can  only  continue 
through  our  participation  in  wrong-doin^. 
To  this  conviction  the  Free  States  are  tending : 
and  in  this  view  their  present  sul»erviency  to 
the  interests  of  slavery  is  more  endurable. 

I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  Duties  of  the  Free  States  as 
to  a  subject  of  infinite  importance — the  5al>' 
ject  of  War.  To  add  to  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  a  war-cry  is  raised;  and  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  the  recklessness  with  which 
the  passions  of  the  moment  break  out  amon^ 
us  in  conversation  and  the  newq^apers*  woAjtld 
imagine  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  con 
flict  with  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth 
That  we  are  indeed  to  fight  cannot  easily  be 
believed.  That  two  nations  of  a  commoa 
origin,  having  so  many  common  interestv 
united  by  so  many  lx>nds,  speaking  oee 
language,  breathing  the  same  free  ^pbit. 
holding  the  same  faith,  to  whom  war  ca:. 
bring  no  good,  and  on  whom  it  must  \ 
terrible  evils;  that  such  nations 
expose   themselves  and  the  dvitised 
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to  the  diances,  crimes,  and  miseries  of  war, 
for  the  settlement  of  Questions  which  may 
be  adjusted  honourably  and  q)eedily  by 
arbitration;  this  implies  such  an  absence  of 
common  sense,  as  well  as  of  moral  and 
religious  principle,  that,  bad  as  the  world  is, 
one  can  mutlly  believe,  without  actual  vision, 
that  such  a  result  can  take  place.  Yet  the 
history  of  the  world,  made  up  of  war,  teaches 
us  that  we  may  be  too  secure;  and  no 
excitement  of  warlike  feeling  should  pass 
without  a  word  of  warning. 

In  speaking  of  our  duties  on  this  subject  I 
can  use  but  one  language,  that  of  Christianity. 
I  do  believe  that  Christianity  was  meant  to  be 
a  law  for  society — meant  to  act  on  nations; 
and,  however  I  may  be  smiled  at  for  my 
ignorance  of  men  and  things,  I  can  propose 
no  standard  of  action  to  individuab  or  com- 
munities but  the  law  of  Christ,  the  law  of 
Eternal  Rectitude,  the  law,  not  only  of  this 
nation,  but  of  all  worlds. 

The  great  duty  of  God's  children  is  to  love 
one  another.  This  duty  on  earth  takes  the 
name  and  form  of  the  law  of  humanity.  We 
are  to  recognize  all  men  as  brethren.  ik> 
matter  where  bom,  or  under  what  sky,  or 
institution,  or  religion,  they  may  live.  Every 
man  t>elongs  to  the  race,  and  owes  a  duty  to 
mankind.  Every  nation  belongs  to  the  £Emiilv 
of  nations,  and  is  to  desire  the  good  of  all. 
Nations  are  to  love  one  another.  It  is  true 
that  they  usually  adopt  towards  one  another 
principles  of  undisguised  selfishness,  and 
glory  in  successful  violence  or  fraud.  But 
ihe  great  law  of  humanity  is  unrepealed. 
Men  cannot  vote  this  out  of  the  universe  by 
acclamation.  The  Christian  precepts,  "Do 
to  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  to 
you,"  "Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself," 
"Love  your  enemies,"  apply  to  nations  as 
well  as  individuals.  A  nation  renouncing 
them  is  a  heathen,  not  a  Christian  nation. 
Men  cannot,  by  combining  themselves  into 
narrower  or  larger  societies,  sever  the  sacred, 
blessed  bond  which  joins  them  to  their  kind. 
An  evil  nation,  like  an  evil  man,  may,  indeed, 
be  withstood,  but  not  in  hatred  and  revenge. 
The  law  of  humanity  must  reign  over  the 
assertion  of  all  hunuui  rights.  The  vindic- 
tive, unforgiving  spirit  which  prevails  in  the 
earth  must  yield  to  the  mild  impartial  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

fknow  that  these  principles  will  receive 
little  hearty  assent.  Multitudes  who  profess 
to  believe  in  Christ  have  no  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  spirit,  or  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  regenerating  work  which  he 
came  to  accomplish.  There  is  a  worse 
scepticism  than  what  passes  under  the  name 
of  infidelity,  a  scepticism  as  to  the  reaUty 
and  the  power  of  moral  and  Christian  truth ; 
and  accordmgly  a  man  who  calls  on  a  nation 
to  love  the  great  fomily  of  which  it  is  a  part, 


to  desire  the  weal  and  the  progress  of  the 
race,  to  blend  its  own  interests  with  the  in- 
terests of  all,  to  wish  well  to  its  foes,  must 
pass  for  a  visionary — ^perhaps  in  war  would  be 
called  a  traitor.  The  first  teacher  of  U  ni  versal 
Love  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  withstanding 
the  national  spirit,  hopes,  and  prejudices  of 
Judea.  His  followers,  in  these  better  dajrs, 
escape  with  silent  derision  or  neglect. 

It  is  a  painful  thought,  that  our  relations 
to.  foreign  countries  are  determined  chiefly 
by  men  who  are  signally  wanting  in  reverence 
for  the  law  of  Christ— the  law  of  humanity. 
Should  we  repair  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  listen  to  the  debates  of  Congress,  we 
should  learn  that  the  ascendant  influence 
belongs  to  men  who  have  no  comprehension 
of  the  mild  and  generous  spirit  of  our  re- 
ligion; who  exult  in  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  a  quick  sense  of  honour,  which 
means  a  promptness  to  resent,  and  a  spirit 
of  vengeance.  And  shall  Christians  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren  at 
the  bidding  of  such  men  ? 

At  this  moment  our  chief  exposure  to  war 
arises  from  sensibility  to  what  is  called  the 
honour  of  the  nation.  A  nation  cannot, 
indeed,  be  too  jealous  of  its  honour.  But, 
unhappily,  few  commimities  know  what  this 
means.  There  is  but  one  true  honour  for  men 
or  nations.  This  consists  in  impartial  justice 
and  generositv ;  in  acting  up  fearlessly  to  a 
high  standard  of  Right.  The  multitude  of 
men  place  it  chiefly  in  courage ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  all  popular  delusions,  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  truth.  Courage  is  an  essential  element  of 
true  honour.  A  nation  or  an  individual 
without  it  is  nothing  worth.  Almost  any- 
thing is  better  than  a  craven  spirit.  Better 
be  slaughtered  than  be  cowardly  and  tame. 
What  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity  but  that 
we  must  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  lay  down 
Ufe  for  truth,  humanity,  and  virtue?  All 
the  virtues  are  naturally  brave.  The  just  and 
disinterested  man  dreads  nothing  that  man 
can  do  to  him.  But  courage  standing^  alone, 
animal  courage,  the  courage  of  the  robber, 
pirate,  or  duellist,  this  has  no  honour.  This 
only  proves  that  bad  passions  are  strong 
enough  to  conquer  the  passion  of  fear.  Yet 
this  low  courage  is  that  of  which  nations 
chiefly  boast,  and  in  which  they  make  their 
honour  to  consist. 

Were  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  to 
poirade  this  country,  we  could  not  be  easily 
driven  into  war.  England  and  Mexico,  the 
countries  with  which  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  embroiled,  have  an  interest  in  peace. 
The  questions  on  which  we  are  at  issue  touch 
no  vital  point,  no  essential  interest  or  right, 
which  we  may  not  put  to  hazard ;  and  con- 
sequently they  are  such  as  may  and  ought  to 
be  left  to  arbitration. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  cry  of  war  with 
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Mexico;  and  yet,  if  the  facts  are  correctly 
stated  in  the  papers,  a  more  unjust  war 
cannot  be  conceived.  It  seems  that  a  band 
of  Texans  entered  the  territory  of  Mexico 
during  a  state  of  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  entered  it  armed.  They  were 
met  and  conquerec)  by  a  Mexican  force ;  and 
certain  American  citizens,  foimd  in  the 
number,  were  seized  and  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  This  is  pronounced  an  injury  which 
the  nation  is  bound  to  resent.  We  are  told 
t]iat  the  band  in  which  the  Americans  were 
found  was  engaged  in  a  trading,  not  « 
military  expedition.  Such  a  statement  is,  of 
course,  very  suspicious :  but  allow  it  to  be 
true.  Must  not  the  entrance  of  an  armed 
band  from  one  belUgerent  country  into  the 
other  be  regarded  as  a  hostUo  invasion  ? 
Must  not  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  state,  if  found 
in  this, armed  con)pany,  be  considered  as  a 
party  to  the  invasion?  Has  he  not,  with 
eyes  open,  engaged  in  an  expedition, which 
cannot  but  be  regarded  afi  an  act  of  war  ? 
That  our  nation  should  demand  the  restora- 
tion of  such  a  person  as  a  right,  which  must 
not  be  denied  without  the  hazard  of  a  war, 
would  seem  to  show  that  we  have  studied 
international  law  in  a  new  edition,  revised 
and  corrected  for  our  special  t>enefit.  It  is 
the  weakness  of  Mexico  which  encourages 
these  freedoms  oo  our  part.  Yet  their  weak** 
ness  is  a  claim  on  our » compassion.  We 
ought  to  look  on  that  distracted  country  as 
an  older  brother  on  a  wayward  child,  and 
should  blush  to  make  our  strength  a  ground 
for  aggression. 

There  is  another  groiuid,  we  are  told,  for  war 
with  Mexico.  .She  has  treated  our  citizens 
cruelly,  as  well  as  niadethem  prisoners  of  war. 
She  his  condemned  them  to  ignominious 
labour  in  the  streets.  This  is  not  unUkely. 
Mexico  sets  up  no  pretension  to  signal  hur 
inanity,  nor  has  it  been  fostered  by  her  history. 
Perhaps,  however,  she  is  only  following,  with 
some  exaggerations,  the  example  of  Texas ; 
for  after  the  great  victory  of  San  Jacinto 
we  were  told  that  the  Texaas  set  their  prir 
soners  to  work.  At  the  worst,  here  is  no 
cause  for  war.  If  an  American  choose  to 
take  part  in  the  hostile  movements  of  another 
nation,  he  must  share  the  £ate  of  its  citjzeti& 
If  Mexico  indeed  practises  cruelties  towards 
her  prisoners,  of  whatever  country,  we  are 
bound  by  tb$  law  of  hi^manity  to  remonstrate 
against  them ;  but  we  must  not  fight  to  re- 
form  her.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  we 
can  place  no  great  reliance  oo  what  we  hear  of 
Mexican  cruelty.  The  press  of  Texas  and 
the  South,  in  its  anxiety  to  involve  us  in  war 
with  that  country,  does  not  speak  under  oath. 
In  truth,  no  part  of  our  country  seems  to 
think  of  Mexico  as  having  the  dghts  of  a 
soverdgn  state.  We  hear  the  politician  iu 
high  places  exhorting  us  to  take  part  in  mis- 


ing  '*  the  single  Star  of  Texas  **  above  ^e 
city  of  Montezuma,  and  to  gorge  oonseives 
with  the  plunder  of  her  churches;  axid  we 
see  armed  bands  from  the  South  hurrying^  in 
time  of  peace  towards  thai  devoted  land,  to 
realize  these  dreams  of  unprincipled  cu{»dit7. 
That  Mexico  is  more  smned  agatn&c  ihaa 
sinning,  that  she  is  as  just  as  her  foes,  one 
can  hcff(^y  help  beUeving. 
,    We  proceed    to   consider  our  difficulties 
with   Qreat    Britain,    which   |ue    munerous 
enough  to  alarm  us,  bul  whicj)  are  all  of  a 
pharacter  to  adroit  arbitriatioA.  The  first  is  the 
|s7orth-east  boundary  question.    This,  iodeed. 
<nay  be  said  to  be  settled  in  the  miDds  of  the 
people.    As  a  people,  we  have  no  doobt  that 
the  letter  of  the  treaty  marks  oul  the  hne  on 
which  we  insist.     The  great  najonty  alsa 
beUeve  that  England  insists  oq  anoCber.  not 
from  respect  for  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
but  becat^se  she  needs  it  to  secure  a  communi- 
cation between  her  various  provinces.     The 
land,  then,  is  l^ally  ours,  and  ought  not  to 
be  surrendered  to  any  force.     B^  m  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  we  are  bound  by  the  law  of 
humanity  to  look  beyon^  the  letter  of  stipula- 
tions, to  inquire,  noi  f6r*l^^,  but  for  moral 
right,  and  to  act  up  to  the  principles  of  an 
enlarged  justice  and  benevolence.    The  terri- 
tory claimed  by  England  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  her ;  of  none,  eomparatively.  to  us; 
and  we  know  that,  when  the    treaty  was 
framed,  no  thought  existed  on  either  side  of 
parrying  the  line  so  fjar  to  the  North  as  to 
obstruct  the  free  and  safe   comrounication 
between  her  provinces.     Hie  oountry  was 
then  unexplored.    The  precise  eSect  of  the 
stipulation  could  not  be  foreseen.     It  was  inr 
tended  to  secure  a  boundary  advantageous 
tp  both  parties.    Under  thiese  Qtromnstancc^ 
the  law  of  equity  and  t^omaaity  demands  that 
Great  Britain  be  pAt  in  possession  of  the 
territory  needed.  %o  connect   hor  provinces 
together.   Had  nations  risen  at  all  to  the  idea 
pf  generosity  in  their  mutual  dealings,  this 
country  might  be  advised  to  present  to  Eng- 
land the  land  she  needs.     But  pr\idenoe  wiU 
stop  at  the  luggestion  that  we  ought  to  olfer 
it  to  her  on  terms  whk:h  impartial  men  may 
pronounce  just.  And  in  doing  this  we  shouM 
not  merely  consult  equity  and   honour,  but 
our  best  interest      It  is  the  interst  of  a 
nation  to  establish,  on  all  sides,  boundaries 
which  Will  be  isalisiiu^tory  ahlce  to  itself  and 
its  neighbours.    Ihis  Is  almost  ess^tial  to 
enduring  peace.      Wars   faai-ebeen  waged 
without  number  for  the  puiposd  of  traiting 
the  scattered-provinces  of  a  country,  of  giving 
it  compactness,  unity,  and  tfaff  means  of  com* 
munication.    A  nation  prizing  peace  should 
remove  the  Irritations  growing,  out  of  un- 
natural boundari^ ;  and  this  «ie  oan  do  in  tbe 
present  case  without  a  sacrifice. 
.  Apoocdkg^o  theseviews,  one  of  tbe  most 
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unwise  measures  ever  adopted  in  this  country 
was  the  rejection  of  the  award  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  A  better  award  cou)d  not 
liave  been  given.  It  ceded  for  us  what  a  wise 
policy  teaohes  us  to  surrender,  gave  us  a 
natural  boundary,  and  gave  us  compensation 
for  the  territory  to  be  surrendered.  If  now 
some  friendly  power  would  by  its  mediation 
effectually  recommend  to  the  two  countries  this 
award  as  the  true  interest  of  both,  it  would 
render  signal  service  to  justice  and  htmianity. 

Still,  it  is  true  that  the  territory  that  we 
daim  is  ours.  The  bargain  made  by  England 
was  a  hard  one ;  but  an  honest  man  does  not 
on  this  account  shrink  from  his  contract ;  nor 
can  England  lay  hands  on  what  she  unwisely 
surrendered,  without  breach  of  faith,  without 
committing  herself  to  an  unrighteous  war. 

A  way  of  compromise  in  a  case  like  this  is 
not  diincult  to  honest  and  friendly  nations. 
For  example,  let  impartial  and  intelligent 
commissioners,  agreed  to  by  bo<th  countries, 
repair  to  the  disputed  territory  with  the  treaty 
in  their  hands,  and  with  the  surveys  made  by 
the  two  governments;  and  let  them  go  with 
full  authority  to  determine  the  line  which  the 
treaty  prescribes,  to  draw  another  line,  if  such 
shall  seem  to  them  required  by  principles  of 
equity,  or  by  the  true  interests  oi  both 
countries,  and  to  make  ample  compensation 
to  the  nation  which  shall  relinquish  part  of 
its  territory.  It  is  believed  that,  generally 
sp)eaking.  men  of  distinguished  honour,  in- 
tegrity, and  ability  would  execute  a  trust  of 
this  nature  more  wisely,  impartially,  and 
speedily  than  a  third  government,  and  that 
the. employment  of  such  would  faciUtate  the 
extension  of  arbitration  to  a  greater  variety  of 
cases  than  can  easily  be  comprehended  under 
the  present  system.  I  have  suggested  one 
mode  of  compromise.  Others  and  better  may 
be  devised,  if  the  parties  will  approach  the 
difficulty  in  a  spirit  of  peace. 

The  case  of  the  Carolim  qext  presents 
itself.  In  this  case  our  territory  was  un- 
doubtedly  violated  by  England.  But  the 
question  arises,  whether  nothing  justified  or 
midgated  the  violation.  According  to  the 
law  of  nadons,  when  a  government  is  unable 
to  restrain  its  subjects  from  continued  acts  of 
hostility  towards  a  neighbouring  state,  this 
state  is  authorized  to  take  the  defence  of  its 
rights  into  its  own  hands,  and  may  enter  the 
territory  of  the  former  power  with  such  a 
force  as  may  be  required  to  secure  itself 
against  aggression.  The  question  is,  Did 
such  a  state  of  things  exist  on  the  Canadian 
frontier  ?  That  we  Americans,  if  placed  in 
the  condition  of  the  English,  would  have 
done  as  they  did,  admits  little  doubt.  This, 
indeed,  is  no  justification  of  the  act ;  for  both 
nations  in  this  condition  would  act  more  firom 
impulse  than  reason.  But  it  shows  us  that 
the  question  is  a  compUcated  one;  such  a 


question  as  even  well-disposed  nations  cannot 
easily  settle  by  negotiation,  and  which  may  and 
ought  to  be  committed  toai\iinpartial  umpire. 
I  will  advert  to  one  more  difficulty  between 
this  country  and  England,  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  this  Tract.  I 
refer  to  the  question  whether  England  may 
visit  our  vessels  to  ascertain  their  nationality, 
in  cases  where  the  American  flag  is  suspects 
of  being  used  by  foreigners  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  On  this  subject  we 
have  two  duties  to  perform.  One  is  to  pro- 
tect our  commerce  against  claims  on  the  part 
of  other  nations,  which  may  silently  be  ex- 
tended, and  may  expose  it  to  interference  and 
hindrance  injurious  alike  to  our  honour  and 
prosperity.  The  other,  not  less  clear  and 
urgent,  is  to  afford  effectual  assistance  to  the 
great  struggle  of  European  nations  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  especially 
to  prevent  our  flag  from  being  made  a  cover 
for  the  npfarious  trafhe.  These  are  two  duties 
whi^h  we  can  and  must  reconcile.  We  roust  not 
say  that  the  slave-trade  is  to  be  left  to  itself, 
and  that  we  have  no  obligation  to  take  part 
in  its  abolition.  We  cannot,  without  shame 
and  guilt,  stand  neutral  in  this  war.  The 
slave-trade  is  an  enormous  crime,  a  terrible 
outrage  on  humanity,  an  accumulation  of  im- 
paralleled  wrongs  and  woes,  and  the  civilized 
world  is  waking  up  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
Every  nation  is  t>ound  by  the  law  of  humanity 
to  give  its  sympathies,  prayers,  and  co-opera- 
tion t6  this  work.  Even  had  our  commerce 
no  connection  with  this  matter,  we  should  be 
bound  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  cause  of 
the  human  race,  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
flag  of  our  country,  prosdtuted  by  infamous 
foreigners,  is  a  principal  shelter  to  the  slave- 
trade.  Vile  men  wrap  themselves  up  in  our 
garments,  and  in  this  guise  go  forth  to  the 
work  of  robbery  and  murder.  Shall  we  suffer 
this  ?  Shall  the  nadons  of  the  earth,  when 
about. to  seize  these  outlaws,  be  forbidden  to 
touch  them,  because  they  wear  the  American 
garb  ?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  foreign  powers, 
\i  allowed  to  visit  our  vessels  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, will  lay  hands  on  our  own  citizens,  and 
mvade  our  commercial  rights.  But  vague 
suspicions  of  this  kind  do  not  annul  a  plain 
obligation.  Uncertain  consequences  do  not 
set  aside  what  we  know ;  and  one  thing  we 
know,  that  the  slave-trade  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  live  and  grow  under  the  American  flag. 
We  are  bound  some  way  or  other  to  stay  this 
evil  Weought  to  say  to  Europe — '  <  We  detest 
this  trade  as  much  as  you.  We  will  join  heart 
and  hand  in  its  destruction.  We  will  assent 
to  the  mutual  visitaUoa  which  you  plead  for, 
if  arrangements  can  be  made  to  secure  it 
against  abuse.  We  will  make  sacrifices  fos 
this  end.  We  will  shrink  from  no  reasonable 
conoessidn.  YourefiEbrtsshall  not  be  frustrated 
l^  the  prostitution  of  our  flag."    If  in  good 
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faith  we  follow  up  these  words,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  a  safe  and  honourable  ar- 
rangement may  be  made  with  foreign  powers. 
Some  of  our  politicians  protest  vehemently 
against  the  visitation  of  vessels  bearing  our 
flag  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
right  to  assume  it.  They  admit  that  there 
are  cases,  such  as  suspicion  of  piracy,  in 
which  such  visitation  is  authorized  by  the  law 
of  nations.  But  this  right,  they  say,  cannot 
be  extended  at  pleasure  by  the  imion  of 
several  nations  m  treaties  or  conventions 
which  can  only  be  executed  by  visiting  the 
vessels  of  other  powers.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Nations,  by  union  for  private  advan- 
tage, have  no  right  to  subject  the  ships  of 
other  powers  to  inconvenience,  or  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  molestation,  in  order  to  compass 
their  purpose.  But  when  several  nations  join 
together  to  extirpate  a  widely  extended  and 
fli^^rant  crime  against  the  human  race,  to 
put  down  a  public  and  most  cruel  wrong, 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  their 
labours  shall  not  be  frustrated  by  the  fraudu- 
lent assumption  of  the  flags  of  foreign  powers. 
Subjecting  their  own  ships  to  visitation  as  a 
means  of  preventing  this  abuse  of  their  flags, 
they  are  authorized  to  expect  a  like  subjec- 
tion from  other  states,  on  condition  that  they 
proffer  every  possible  security  against  the 
abuse  of  the  power.  A  state,  in  declining 
such  visitation,  virtually  withdraws  itself  from 
the  commonwealth  of  nations.  Christian  sutes 
may  be  said,  without  any  figure,  to  form  a 
commonwealth.  They  are  bound  together  by 
a  common  faith,  the  first  law  of  which  is 
universal  good-will.  They  recognize  mutual 
obligations.  They  are  united  by  interchange  of 
material  and  intellectual  products.  Through 
their  common  religion  and  literature,  and 
their  frequent  intercourse,  they  have  attained 
to  many  moral  sympathies;  and  when  by 
these  any  portion  of  them  are  united  in  the 
execution  of  justice  against  open,  fearful 
crime,  they  have  a  right  to  the  good  wishes 
of  all  other  states  ;  and  especially  a  right  to 
be  unobstructed  by  them  in  their  efforts.  In 
the  present  case  we  have  ourselves  fixed  the 
brand  of  piracy  on  the  very  crime  which 
certain  powers  of  Europe  have  joined  to 
suppress.  Ought  we  not  to  consent  that 
vessels  bearing  our  flag,  but  falling  under 
just  suspicion  of  assuming  it  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  this  piracy,  should  be  visited, 
according  to  stipulated  forms,  that  their 
nationality  may  be  judged?  Have  we  any 
right,  by  denying  this  claim,  to  give  to  ac- 
knowledged, flagrant  crime  an  aid  and  facility 
under  which  it  cannot  but  prevail  ?  There 
seems  no  reason  for  apprehension  that  in 
assenting  to  visitation  we  shall  expose  our- 
— »"'»8  to  great  wron^.  From  the  nature  of 
",  strict  and  simple  rules  of  judgment 
aid  down,  and  the  responsibility  of 


the  visiting  officers  ma^  be  made  so  serious 
as  to  give  a  moral  certainty  of  caution.  Un- 
doubtedly injuries  may  chance  to  be  inflicted, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  exercise  of  the  clearest 
rights ;  but  the  chance  is  so  small,  whOst  the 
effects  of  refusing  visitation  are  so  fatal  and 
so  sure,  that  our  country,  should  it  resist  the 
claim,  will  take  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
human  race,  and  will  deserve  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  worid. 

It  is  customary,  I  know,  to  meet  these  re- 
marks by  saying  that  the  crusade  of  England 
against  this  traffic  is  a  mere  show  of  philan- 
thropy; that  she  is  serving  only  her  own 
ends ;  and  that  there  is  consequently  no  obli- 
gation to  co-operate  with  her.  This  language 
might  be  expected  from  the  South,  where 
almost  imiversal  ignorance  prevails  in  reganl 
to  the  anti-slavery  efforts  of  England ;  but  it 
does  little  honour  to  the  North,  where  the 
means  of  knowledge  are  poss^sed.  That 
England  is  blending  private  views  with  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  is  a  thing  to  be 
expected  ;  for  states,  like  individuals,  sekiom 
act  from  unmixed  motives.  But  when  we  see 
a  nation  for  fifty  years  keeping  in  sight  a 
great  object  of  humanity ;  when  we  see  this 
enterprise,  beginning  with  the  peaoefol 
Quaker,  adopted  by  Christians  of  other 
names,  and  thus  spreading  throng  and 
moving  the  whole  population;  when  we  see 
the  reluctant  government  compelled  by  the 
swelling  sensibility  of  the  people  to  lend  it- 
self to  the  cause,  and  to  forward  it  by  lil>eral 
expenditure  and  vast  efforts  on  sea  and 
land  ;  can  we  help  feeling  that  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  nation  is  the  basis  and 
spring  of  this  great  and  glorious  effort?  On 
this  subject  I  may  speak  from  knowledge. 
In  Ejigland,  many  years  ago,  I  met  the  patri- 
archs of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  I  was  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  abolition  committee,  a 
body  which  has  won  an  imperishable  name 
in  history.  I  saw  men  and  women,  eminent 
for  virtue  and  genius,  who  had  abstained  fiom 
the  products  of  slave-labour  to  compel  the 
government  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  men. 
If  ever  Christian  benevolence  wrought  a 
triumph,  it  was  in  that  struggle;  and  rtie 
efforts  of  the  nation  from  that  day  to  this 
have  been  hallowed  by  the  same  gencAuus 
feeling.  Alas !  the  triumphs  of  humanity  are 
not  so  numerous  that  we  can  afford  to  psit 
with  this.  History  records  but  one  example 
of  a  nation  fighting  the  battle  of  the  oppresaed 
with  the  sympathy,  earnestness,  and  sacrifices 
of  a  generous  individual;  and  we  will  not 
give  up  our  faith  in  this.  And  now  is  our 
country  prepared  to  throw  itself  in  the  wnf  of 
these  holy  efforts  ?  Shall  our  flag  be  stataed 
with  the  infamy  of  defending  the  slave^tnde 
against  the  humanity  of  other  countria? 
Better  that  it  should  disappear  friom  tte 
ocean  than  be  so  profaned. 
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It  must  not  be  said  that  the  slave-trade 
cannot  be  annihilated.  The  prospect  grows 
brighter.  One  of  its  chief  marts.  Cuba,  is 
now  closed.  The  ports  of  Brazil,  we  trust, 
will  next  be  shut  against  it ;  and  these  mea- 
sures on  land,  aided  by  well-concerted  ope- 
rations at  sea,  will  do  much  to  free  the  world 
from  this  traffic.  1 1  must  not  find  its  last  shelter 
under  the  American  flag.  We  must  not  talk 
of  difficulties.  Let  the  nation's  heart  be 
opened  to  the  cry  of  humanity,  to  the  voice 
of  religion,  and  difficulties  will  vanish.  In 
every  good  work  for  the  freedom  and  meliora- 
tion of  the  world  we  ought  to  bear  our  part. 
We  ought  to  be  found  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  war  against  that  hideous  traffic  which  we 
first  branded  as  piracv.  God  save  us  from 
suffering  our  flag  to  be  spread  as  a  screen 
between  the  felon,  the  pirate,  the  kidnapper, 
the  murderer,  and  the  ministers  of  justice,  of 
humanity,  sent  forth  to  cut  short  his  crimes ! 
We  have  thus  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico  and 
England  which  have  been  thought  to  threaten 
war.  With  a  spirit  of  justice  and  peace,  it 
seems  impossible  that  we  should  be  mvolved 
in  hostilities.  The  Duties  of  the  Free  States, 
and  of  all  the  States,  are  plain.  We  should 
cherish  a  spirit  of  humanitv  towards  all  coun- 
tries. We  should  resist  the  false  notions  of 
honour,  the  false  pride,  the  vindictive  feel- 
ings, which  are  easily  excited  by  supposed 
injuries  from  foreign  powers,  and  are  apt  to 
spread  like  a  pestilence  from  breast  to  breast, 
tiU  they  burst  forth  at  length  in  a  flerce,  un- 
controllable passion  for  war. 

I  have  now  flnishcd  my  task.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  Duties  of  the  Free  States  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery,  and  to  other  subjects  of  great 
and  immediate  concern.  In  this  discussion 
I  have  constantly  spoken  of  Duties  as  more 
important  than  Interests  ;  but  these  in  the 
end  will  be  found  to  agree.  The  energy  by 
which  men  prosper  is  fortified  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  the  lofty  spirit  which  scorns  to 
prosper  through  abandonment  of  duty. 

I  have  beoi  called  by  the  subjects  here 
discussed  to  si>eak  much  of  the  evils  of  the 
times  and  the  dangers  of  the  country;  and 
in  treating  of  these  a  writer  is  almost  neces- 
sarily betrayed  into  what  may  seem  a  tone  of 
despondence.  His  anxiety  to  save  his  country 
from  crime  or  calamity  leads  him  to  use  un- 
consciously a  language  of  alarm  which  may 
excite  the  apprehension  of  inevitable  misery. 
But  I  would  not  infuse  such  fears.  I  do  not 
^mpathize  with  the  desponding  tone  of  the 
day.  It  may  be  that  there  are  fearful  woes 
in  store  for  this  people ;  but  there  are  many 
promises  of  good  to  give  spring  to  hope  and 
effort ;  and  it  is  not  wise  to  open  our  eyes  and 
ears  to  ill  omens  alone.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  men  who  boast  of  courage  in  other  trials 
should  shrink  so  weakly  from  public  difficul- 


ties and  dangers,  and  should  spend  in  un- 
manly reproaches  or  complaints  the  strength 
which  they  ought  to  give  to  their  coimtry's 
safety.  But  this  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in 
the  present  case ;  for  our  lot  until  of  late  has 
been  singularly  prosperous,  and  great  pros- 
perity enfeebles  men's  spirits,  and  prepares 
them  to  despond  when  it  shall  have  passed 
away.  The  country,  we  are  told,  is  "  ruined." 
What!  the  country  ruined,  when  the  mass 
of  the  population  have  hardly  retrenched  a 
luxury?  We  are  indeed  paying,  and  we  ought 
to  pay,  the  penalty  of  reckless  extravagance, 
of  wild  and  criminal  speculation,  of  general 
abandonment  to  the  passion  for  sudden  and 
enormous  gains.  But  how  are  we  ruined? 
Is  the  kind,  nourishing  earth  about  to  become 
a  cruel  step-mother?  Or  is  the  teeming  soil 
of  this  magnificent  country  sinking  breath 
our  feet?  Is  the  ocean  dried  up?  Are  our 
cities  and  villages,  our  schools  and  churches, 
in  ruins?  Are  the  stout  muscles  which  have 
conquered  sea  and  land  palsied?  Are  the 
earnings  of  past  3rears  dissipated,  and  the  skill 
which  gathered  them  forgotten  ?  I  open  my 
eyes  on  this  ruined  country,  and  I  see  around 
me  fields  fresh  with  verdure,  and  behold  on 
all  sides  the  inteUigent  countenance,  the 
sinewy  limb,  the  kindly  look,  the  free  and 
manly  bearing,  which  indicate  anything  but 
a  fallen  people.  Undoubtedly  we  have  much 
cause  to  humble  ourselves  for  the  vices  which 
our  recent  prosperity  warmed  into  being,  or 
brought  out  from  the  depths  of  men's  souls. 
But  in  the  reprobation  which  these  vices 
awaken  have  we  no  proof  that  the  fountain 
of  moral  life  in  the  nation's  heart  is  not  ex- 
hausted ?  In  the  pro|[ress  of  temperance,  of 
education,  and  of  religious  sensibility  in  our 
land,  have  we  no  proof  that  there  b  among  us 
an  impulse  towards  improvement  which  no 
temporary  crime  or  calamity  can  overpower? 
I  shall  be  pointed  undoubtedly  to  our  poli- 
tical corruptions,  to  the  inefficiency  and  party 
passion  which  dbhonour  our  presentCongress, 
and  to  the  infamy  brought  on  the  country  by 
breach  of  faith  and  gross  dishonesty  in  other 
legislatures.  In  sight  of  this  an  American 
must  indeed  "blush,  and  hang  his  head." 
Still  it  is  true,  and  the  truth  should  be  told, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  long  divorce  be- 
tween morality  and  politics,  public  men  do 
not  represent  the  character  of  the  people;  nor 
can  we  argue  from  profligacy  in  pubhc  afl^drs 
to  a  general  want  of  private  virtue.  Besides, 
we  fiUl  know  that  it  is  through  errors,  sins, 
and  sufferings  that  the  individual  makes  pro- 
gress ;  and  so  does  a  people.  A  nation  can- 
not learn  to  govern  itself  in  a  day.  New 
institutions  coi^erring  great  power  on  a  people 
open  a  door  to  many  and  great  abuses,  from 
which  nothing  but  the  slow  and  painful  dis- 
cipline of  experience  can  bring  deliverance. 
Alter  all,  there  is  a  growing  intelligence  in 
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this  commtmity ;  there  i»  much  domestic  vir- 
tue; there  is  a  deep  working  of  Christianity ; 
there  is  going  on  a  struggle  of  higher  truths 
with  narrow  tredidons,  and  of  a  wider  bene* 
volence  with  social  erils ;  there  is  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  a  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of 
men;  there  are  profound  impulses  received 
from  our  history,  from  the  virtues  of  our 
fathers,  and  especially  fh>m  our  revolutionary 
cxmflict ;  and  there  is  an  indomitaM^  energy, 
which,  after  rearing  an  empire  in  the  wilder* 
tiess,  is  fresh  for  new  achievements.  Such  a 
people  are  not  ruined  because  Congress  leaves 
the  treasury  bankrupt  for  weeks  and  months, 
and  exposes  itself  to  scorn  by  vulgar  manners 
and  niifiian  abuse.  In  that  very  body,  how 
many  men  may  be  found  of  honour,  integrity, 
and  wisdom,  who  watch  over  their  country 
with  sorrow,  but  not  despair,  and  who  meet 
an  answer  to  their  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of 
thousands  of  their  countrymen  I 

There  is  one  Duty  of  the  Free  States  of 
which  I  have  not  spoken ;  It  is  the  duty  of 
Faith  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies 
of  the  country,  in  its  high  destiny,  and  in  the 
good  Providence  which  has  guided  it  through 
so  many  trials  and  perils  to  its  present  great* 
ness.  We  indeed  suffer  much,  and  deserve 
to  suffer  more.  Many  dark  pages  are  to  be 
written  In  our  history.  But  generous  seed  is 
■till  sown  in  this  nation's  mind.  Noble  im* 
pulses  are  working  here.  We  are  called  to 
be  witnesses  to  the  world  of  a  freer,  more 
equal,  more  humane,  more  enlightened  social 
existence  than  has  yet  been  known.  May 
•God  raise  us  to  a  more  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  our  work  1  May  He  give  us  faith  in 
the  good  which  we  are  summoned  to  achieve  1 
May  He  strengthen  us  to  buiW  up  a  prosperity 
not  tainted  by  slavery,  selfishness,  or  any 
wrong;  but  pure,  innocent,  righteous,  and 
overflowing,  through  a  just  and  generous 
intercourse,  on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  1 

Notes. 

Note  ^.— To  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  m 
vain  to  oppose  *'the  comity  of  nations." 
England,  in  hefr  public  acts  having  pro- 
nounced slavery  unjust,  pronounces  also  that 
"comity"  cannot  prevail  against  justice. 
And  is  not  this  right  and  true?  Can  a  nation 
be  bound  by  comity  to  rccogniee  within  its 
borders,  and  to  carry  into  effect  by  its  judicial 
or  executi^'C  machinery,  the  laws  of  anoth«?r 
country  which  it  holds  to  be  violations  of  thfe 
law  of  nature  or  of  God  ?  Would  not  our 
own  courts  indignantly  refuse  to  enforce  a 
tx>ntract  or  relation  between  foreigners  here, 
which,  however  valid  in  their  own  land  where 
it  was  made,  is  contrary  to  our  own  institu- 
tions, or  to  the  acknowledged  precepts  of 
morality  and  religion  ? 

A^<»fe^.—"  It  is  saM  that  the  alleged  intcr- 
fermceby  the  British  authorities  was  contrary 


to  the  comity  of  nations,  and  that  therefore 
the  British  government  is  boimd  toh>demnify 
the  owners  of  the  slaves.  But  indemnity  for 
what?  for  their  asserted  property  in  these 
men?  But  that  government  does  not  recognire 
property  in  men.  Suppose  the  slaves  were  dis- 
persed by  reason  of  its  interference  ;  yet  the 
master  and  owner^received  nodamagethereby, 
for  they  had  no  title  to  the  slaves.  Their  pro- 
perty had  ceased  when  these  men  came  under 
the  benign  influence  of  English  law.* 

Note  C. — I  have  spoken  of  the  great 
majority  in  Our  country  who  have  no  partid- 
patiod  whatever  in  slavery.  Indeed,  it  is 
little  saispected  at  home,  any  more  than 
abroad,  how  small  is  the  number  of  sU\'e- 
holdert  here.  I  leani  from  a  judidoas  cor- 
respondent at  the  South,  that  the  slave-holders 
in  that  region  cannot  be  rated  at  more  than 
300,000.  Some  make  them  less.  Supp>osing 
each  of  them  to  be  the  head  of  a  family,  and 
each  family  \6  consist  of  five  members ;  then 
there  will  be  1,500,000  having  a  direct  interest 
in  slaves  as  property.  This  ts  about  ofu^ 
eleventh  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  300,000  actual  slave-holders  are 
about  a Jl/fy-severrth  fnrt  of  our  whole  popu- 
lation. These  govern  the  South  cntrrcly,  by 
acting  in  concert,  and  by  the  confinement  dL 
the  best  educatibn  to  their  ranJcs ;  and,  still 
more,  to  a  constderable  extent  they  have 
governed  the  whole  country.  Their  cry  rises 
above  all  other  sounds  in  the  land.  Few  as 
they  are,  their  voices  well-nigh  drown  the 
quiet  reasonings  and  remonstrances  of  tfic 
North  in,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Note  b. — In  the  first  part  of  these  remarks 
I  SMd  that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  -was  fully  enjoyed  in  this  country.  I 
overlooked  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
Abolitionists  have  been  exposed  for  express- 
ing their  opinions.  That  i  should  have  for- 
gotten this  is  the  more  strange,  because  my 
■sympathy  wth  these  much-imured  person's 
■has  been  one  motive  to  me  lor  writing  on 
slavery.  The  Free  States,  as  far  as  they 
have  violated  the  rights  of  the  Abolittontst^, 
have  ceased  to  be  fully  free.  They  have 
acted  as  the  tools  of  slavery,  and  have  warred 
against  freedom  in  its  nc^lest  form.  No 
matter  what  other  liberties  are  conceded,  ff 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  be  denied  vs. 
We  are  robbed  of  our  most  pre<dotis  il^fht, 
of  that  without  which  all  other  rights  are  tm- 
protected  and  inseehi^. 

Note  -£.— Since  the  publication  of  the  frst 
edition  of  this  Tract,  I  have  been  sorry  to 
learn  that  this  paragraph  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  showing^  an  insensfclMty  to  tbe 
depraving  influences  of  slavery.  My  pmume 
was.  to  be  just  to  the  South;  and  I  didlidl 
dream  that  in  dohig  this  I  was  thro«iQ||f  % 
veil  o\-er  the  defonmly  of  Its  iimitittioiMi  1 
feel  deeply,  what  I  have  again  aaid  vqpifai 
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fcaid,  tfa^' slavery  does  and  must  exert  an 
exceedingly  depraving  influence.  So  wrong- 
ft^  an  etercise  of  power  cannot  but  injiire  the 
character.  All  who  sustain  the  relation  are 
the  worse  for  it  But  it  is  a  pl^n  fact, 
taught  by  all  history  and  experience,  that 
under  depraving  institutions  much  virtue  may 
exist ;  and  were  not  this  the  case,  the  condition 
of  our  race  would  be  hopeless  indeed,  for 
everywhere  such  institutions  are  found.  The 
character  is  not  determined  by  a  single  rela< 
tion  or  circumstance  in  our  lot.  Most  of  us 
believe  that  Roman  Catholicism  exerts  many 
influences  hostile  to  true  Christianity,  and  yet 
how  many  sincere  Christians  have  grown  up 
xxnder  that  system  !  la  the  midst  of  feudal 
barbarism,  in  the  palaces  of  despotism,  noble 
characters  have  been  formed.  Slavery,  I  be- 
lieve, <k)ef  incalculable  harm  to  the  slave* 
holders.    It  spreads  licentiousness  of  mannetv 


to  a  fearful  extent ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
good  it  obsciures  their  percepdon  of  those  most 
important  teachings  of  Christianity  which 
unfold  the  intimate  relations  of  man  to  man, 
and  which  enjoin  universal  love.  Still,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  under  all  these  disad- 
vantages, God  hnds  true  worshippers  within 
the  bounds  of  slavery,  that  many  deeds  of 
Christian  love  are  performed  there,  and  that 
there  are  not  wanting  exampries  of  eminent 
virtue.  This  is  what  I  meant  to  say.  I  am 
bound,  however,  to  add,  that  the  more  I 
become  acquainted  with  the  Slave-holding 
States,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  the 
depraving  mfiuence  of  slavery ;  and  I  shall 
grieve  if  my  desire  to  be  just  to  the  South, 
and  my  Joy  at  witnessing  virtue  there,  should 
be  construed  as  a  negative  testimony  in 
fatourof  this  corrupting  institution. 


AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  LENOX, 

On  t/ie  First  of  Angus t,   1842,  being  the  Anniversary  of 
Emancipation  in  the  British    West  Indies, 


iNTRODUCTORr  RfiMARKS. 
I  HAVE  been  encouraged  to  publish  the 
following  Address  by  the  strong  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  which  it  was  received.  I  do 
not,  indeed,  suppose  that  those  who  listened 
to  it  with  interest,  and  v^o  have  requested  its 
publication,  accorded  with  me  in  every  opinion 
which  it  contains.  Such  entire  agreement  is 
Hot  to  be  expected  among  intelligent  men, 
•who  judge  for  themselves.  But  I  am  sure  that 
the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  Address  met  a 
hearty  response.  Several  paragraphs,  which 
I  wanted  strength  to  deliver,are  now  publislied, 
and  for  these  of  course  I  am  alone  responsible. 
I  dedicate  this  Address  to  the  Men  and 
Women  of  Berkshire.  I  have  found  so 
much  to  delight  me  in  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  this  region,  in  its  peaceful  and 
prosj)erou3  villages,  and  in  the  rare  intelligence 
and  virtues  of  the  friends  whose  hosjjitality  I 
have  here  enjoyed,  that  I  desire  to  connect  this 
little  work  with  this  spot.  I  cannot  soon  fot^ 
^i  the  beautiful  nature  and  the  generous 
spirits  with  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
commune  in  the  Valley  of  the  Housatonic— 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Avg.  9, 1842. 

TMts  day  is  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
great  events  of  modem  times,  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Slaves  in  the  British' West  Indii 
Islands.  This  emancipation  began  August 
ist,  1834,  but  it  was  not  completed  until 
August  ist,  1838.  The  event,  indeed,  has 
excited  little  attention  in  our  country,  partly 
because  we  are  too  much  absorbed  in  private 


Interests  and  local  excitements  to  be  alive  to 
the  triumphs  of  humanity  at  a  distance^ 
partly  because  a  moral  contagion  has  spread 
from  the  South  through  the  North,  and 
deadened  our  sympathies  with  the  oppressed. 
But  West  India  emancipation,  though  re- 
ceived here  so  coldly,  is  yet  an  era  in  the 
annals  of  philanthropy.  The  greatest  events 
do  not  always  draw  most  attention  at  the 
moment.  When  the  Mayfimver,  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  landed  a  fbw  pilgrims  on  the  ice- 
bound, snow-buried  rocks  of  Plymouth,  the 
occurrence  made  no  noise.  Nobody  took 
note  of  it,  and  yet  how  much  has  that  land- 
ing done  to  change  the  face  of  the  civilized 
world  !  Our  fathers  came  to  establish  a  pure 
church ;  they  little  thought  of  revolutionizing 
nations.  The  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies,  whether  viewed  in  itself,  or  in  its  im- 
mediate results,  or  in  the  spirit  from  which  it 
grew,  or  in  the  light  of  hope  which  it  sheds 
on  the  future,  deserves  to  be  commemorated. 
In  some  respects  it  stands  alone  in  human 
history.  I  therefore  invite  to  it  your  serious 
•attention.     ' 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  begin  with  some  apo- 
logy for  my  appearance  in  this  place ;  for  I 
$tand  here  unasked,  unin\*ited.  I  can  plead 
ho  earnest  solicitation  from  few  or  many  for 
the  service  I  now  render.  •  I  come  to  you 
simply  from  an  impulse  in  my  own  breast ; 
and,  in  truth,  had  I  been  solicited,  I  pro- 
bably should  not  Imve  consented  to  speak. 
Had  I  found  here  a  general  desire  to  cele- 
brate this  day,  I  should  have  felt  that  another 
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speaker  might  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  I 
should  have  held  my  peace.  But  finding  that 
no  other  voice  would  be  raised,  I  was  im- 
pelled to  lift  up  my  own,  though  too  feeble 
for  any  ^reat  exertion.  I  trust  you  will 
accept  with  candour  what  I  have  been 
obliged  to  prepare  in  haste,  and  what  may 
have  little  merit  but  that  of  pure  intention. 

I  have  said  that  I  speak  only  from  the  im- 
pulse of  m^  own  mind.  I  am  the  organ  of 
no  association,  the  representative  of  no  feel- 
ings but  my  own.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  speak  from  no  sudden  impulse, 
from  no  passionate  zeal  of  a  new  convert, 
but  fh>m  deliberate  and  lon^-cherished  con- 
viction. In  truth,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  slavery  fifty  years  ago— that  is.  before  roost 
of  you  were  bom;  and  the  first  impulse  came 
from  a  venerable  man,  formerly  of  great  re- 
putation in  this  part  of  our  country  and  in 
all  our  churches,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins, 
who  removed  more  than  a  century  ago  from 
Great  Barrington  to  my  native  town,  and 
there  bore  open  and  strong  testimony  against 
the  slave-trade,  a  principal  branch  of  the 
traffic  of  the  place.  I  am  reminded  bv  the 
spot  where  I  now  stand  of  another  incident 
which  may  show  how  long  I  have  taken  an 
interest  in  this  subject.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago  I  had  an  earnest  conversation  with 
that  noble-minded  man  and  fervent  philanthro- 
list,  Henry  Sedgwick,  so  well  and  honourably 
nown  to  most  who  hear  me,  on  which  occa- 
sion we  deplored  the  insensibility  of  the  North 
to  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  inquired  by  what 
means  it  might  be  removed.  The  circumstance 
which  particularly  gave  my  mind  a  direction 
to  this  subject  was  a  winter^  s  residence  in  a 
West  Indian  island  more  than  eleven  years 
ago.  I  lived  there  on  a  plantation.  The 
piazza  in  which  I  sat  and  x^-alked  almost  from 
morning  to  night  overlooked  the  negro  village 
belonging  to  the  estate.  A  few  steps  placed 
me  in  the  midst  of  their  huts.  Here  was  a 
volume  on  slavery  opened  always  before  my 
eyes,  and  how  could  1  help  learning  some  oit 
its  lessons?  The  gang  on  this  estate  (for 
such  is  the  name  given  to  a  company  of 
slaves)  was  the  best  on  the  island,  and  among 
the  best  in  the  West  Indies.  The  proprietor 
had  laboured  to  collect  the  best  materials  for 
it.  His  gang  had  been  his  pride  and  boast. 
The  fine  proportions,  the  graceful  and  some- 
times dignified  bearing  of  these  people,  could 
hardly  l^  overlooked.  Unhappily,  misfortune 
had  reduced  the  owner  to  bankruptcy.  The 
estate  had  been  mortgaged  to  a  stranger,  who 
could  not  personally  superintend  it;  and  I 
found  it  under  the  care  of  a  passionate  and 
licentious  manager,  in  whom  tne  poor  slaves 
found  a  sad  contrast  to  the  kindness  of  former 
days.  Th^  sometimes  came  to  the  house 
where  I  resided,  with  their  mournful  or  In- 
dignant complaints ;  but  were  told  that  no 
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redress  could  be  found  from  the  hands  of 
their  late  master.   In  this  case  of  a  pIaBtatk>n 
passing  into  strange  hands,  I  saw  that  the 
mildest  form  of  slavery  might  at  any  time  be 
changed  into  the  worst.    On  returning  to  this 
country  I  deUvered  a  discourse  on  Slavcfy, 
giving  the  main  views  which  I  have  since 
communicated ;  and  this  was  done  before  the 
cry  of  Abolitionism  was  heard  among  us.    I 
seem,  then,  to  have  a  pcKndiar  warrant  for 
now  addressing  you.     I  am  giving  you,  not 
the  ebullitions  of  new,  v^diement  fiedings,  but 
the  results  of  long  and  patient  reflection  ;  not 
the  thoughts  of  o^ers,  but  my  own  indepen- 
dent judgments.    I  stand  alone;  I  speak  in 
the  name  of  no  party.     I  liave  no  connection, 
but  that  of  friendship  and  respect,  with  the  op- 
posers  of  slavery  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Do 
not  mix  me  up  with  other  men,  good  or  bad; 
but  listen  to  me  as  a  separate  witness,  standing 
on  my  own  ground,  and  desirous  to  express 
with  all  plainness  what  seems  to  be  the  trodi. 
On  this  day,  a  few  years  ago,  eight  hundied 
thousand  human  beings  were  set  free  irnm 
slavery ;  and  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of 
the  deUverance,  a  few  words  must  fixst  be 
said  of  the  evil  from  which  they  were  rescued. 
You  must  know  slavery  to  know  emancipa- 
tion.    But  in  a  single  discourse  how  can  I  set 
before  you  the  wrongs  and  abomioatioos  of 
this  detestable  institution  ?    I  must  pass  over 
many  of  its  features,  and  will  select  one  whkh 
is  at  present  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind. 
Different  minds  are  impressed  with  difierent 
evils.    Were  I  asked,  what  strikes  roe  as  the 
greatest  evil  inflicted  by  this  system,  I  should 
say,  it  is  the  outrage  offered  by  slaveiy  to 
human  nature.    Slaveiy  does  all  that  1»k  in 
human  power  to  unmake  men,  to  rob  than  of 
their  humanity,  to  degrade  men  into  bmtes ; 
and  this  it  does  by  declaring  them  to  be  Pro- 
perty.    Here  is  the  master  eviL    Dedaie  a 
man  a  chattel,  something  which  you  may  own 
and  may  turn  to  vour  use,  as  a  htxrsc  or  a 
tool ;  strip  him  of  all  right  over  himself  <rf 
all  right  to  use  his  own  powers,  except  what 
you  concede  to  him  as  a  favour  and  deem 
consistent  with  your  own  profit;   and  you 
cease  to  look  on  him  as  a  man.    Yoa  may 
call  him  such;  but  he  is  not  to  you  a  brother, 
a  fellow-being,  a  partaker  of  vonr  nature, 
and  your  equAl  in  the  sight  of  God.     Yoo 
view  him,  you  treat  him,  vou  speak  to  biai«  as 
infinitely  beneath  you,  as  belongii^  to  BBoClier 
race.     You  have  a  tone  and  a  look  towuds 
him  which  you  never  use  towards  a  Man. 
Your  relation  to  him  demands  that  yon  teat 
him  as  an  inferior  creature.    Yoa  fmnmn/tt  il 
you  would,  treat  him  as  a  Man.    That  teinay 
answer  your  end,  that  he  mav  consent  *»  Jh»  a 
slave,  his  spirit  must  be  broken,  bia  < 
crushed  ;  he  must  fear  )rou. 
deep  inferiority  must  be  bin 
The  idea  of  his  rights  must  Iie.aaMBUI  Sa 
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bim  bf  the  blood  of  bis  lashed  and  lacerated 
t>ody.  Here  is  the  damning  evil  of  slavery. 
It  destroys  the  spirit,  the  consciousness  of  a 
man.  I  care  little,  in  comparison,  for  his  hard 
outward  lot,  his  poverty,  his  unfurnished 
bouse,  his  coarse  fare;  the  terrible  thing  in 
slavery  is  the  spirit  of  a  slave,  the  extinction 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man.  He  feels  himself 
owned,  a  chattel,  a  thing  bought  and  sold, 
and  held  to  sweat  for  another's  pleasure  at 
another's  will,  under  another's  lash,  just  as  an 
ox  or  horse.  Treated  thus  as  a  brute,  can  he 
take  a  place  among  men  ?  A  slave  1  Is  there 
a  name  so  degraded  on  earth,  a  name  which 
so  separates  a  man  from  his  kind?  And  to 
this  condition  millions  of  our  race  are  con- 
demned in  this  land  of  liberty. 

In  what  is  the  slave  treated  as  a  Man? 
The  great  right  of  a  Man  is,  to  use,  improve, 
expand  his  powers,  for  his  own  and  others' 
^ood.  The  slave's  powers  belong  to  another, 
and  are  hemmed  in,  kept  down,  not  cherished, 
or  suffered  to  unfold.  If  there  be  an  infernal 
system,  one  especially  hostile  to  humanity,  it 
is  that  which  deliberately  wars  against  the 
expansion  of  men's  faculties;  and  this  enters 
into  the  essence  of  slavery.  The  slave  cannot 
be  kept  a  slave,  if  helped  or  allowed  to  im- 
prove his  intellect  and  higher  •nature.  He 
must  not  be  taught  to  read.  The  benevolent 
Christian,  who  tries,  by  giving  him  the  use  of 
letters,  to  open  to  him  the  Word  of  God  and 
other  good  books,  is  punished  as  a  criminal. 
The  slave  is  hedged  round  so  that  philan- 
thropy cannot  approach  him  to  awaken  in 
him  the  intelligence  and  feelings  of  a  man. 
Thus  his  humanity  is  trodden  under  foot. 

Again,  a  Man  has  the  right  to  form  and 
enjoy  the  relations  of  domestic  life.  The  tie 
between  the  brute  and  his  young  endoires  but 
a  few  months.  Man  was  made  to  have  a 
home,  to  have  a  wife  and  children,  to  cleave 
to  them  for  life,  to  sustain  the  domestic  rela- 
tions in  constancy  and  purity,  and  through 
these  holy  ties  to  refine  and  exalt  his  nature. 
Such  is  the  distinction  of  a  man.  But  slavery 
violates  the  sanctity  of  home.  It  makes  the 
young  woman  property,  and  gives  her  no  pro- 
tection from  licentiousness.  It  either  disallows 
marriage,  or  m^es  it  a  vain  show.  It  sunders 
husband  and  wife,  sells  them  into  distant 
regions,  and  then  compels  them  to  break  the 
sacred  tie,  and  contract  new  alliances,  in  order 
to  stock  the  plantation  with  human  slaves. 
Scripture  and  nature  say,  "  What  God  hath 
Joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder ;  "  but  slavery 
scorns  God's  voice  in  his  Word  and  in  the  hu- 
man heart.  Even  the  Christian  church  dares 
not  remonstrate  against  the  wrong,  but  sanc- 
tions it,  and  encourages  the  poor  ignorant 
slave  to  form  a  new,  adulterous  connection, 
that  he  may  minister  to  his  master's  gain. 
The  slave-holder  enters  the  hut  of  his  bonds- 
man to  do  the  work  which  belongs  only  to 


death,  and  to  do  it  with  nothing  of  the  con- 
solatory, healing  influences  whicm  Christianity 
sheds  round  death.  He  goes  to  tear  the  wife 
from  the  husband,  the  child  from  the  mother, 
to  exile  them  from  one  another,  and  to  con- 
vey them  to  unknown  masters.  Is  this  to  see 
a  man  m  a  slave  ?  Is  not  this  to  place  him 
beneath  humanity  ? 

Again,  it  is  the  right,  privilege,  and  distinc- 
tion of  a  Man,  not  only  to  be  connected  with 
a  family,  but  with  his  race.  He  is  made  for 
free  communion  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
One  of  the  sorest  evils  of  life  is,  to  be  cut  ofjf 
from  the  mass  of  men,  from  the  social  body ; 
to  be  treated  by  the  multitude  of  our  feUow- 
creatures  as  outcasts,  as  pariahs,  as  a  fallen 
race,  unworthy  to  be  approached,  unworthy 
of  the  deference  due  to  men;  and  this 
infinite  wrong  is  done  to  the  slave.  A  slave  1 
that  name  severs  all  his  ties  except  with 
beings  as  degraded  as  himself.  He  has  no 
country,  no  pride  or  love  of  nation,  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  land  which 
gave  him  birth,  no  joy  in  its  triumphs,  no 
generous  sorrow  for  its  humiliation,  no  feel- 
ing of  that  strong  unity  with  those  around 
him  which  common  laws,  a  common  govern- 
ment, and  a  common  history  create.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  go  forth,  as  other  men  are, 
and  to  connect  himself  with  strangers,  to 
form  new  alliances  by  means  of  trade,  busi- 
ness, conversation.  Society  is  everywhere 
barred  against  him.  An  iron  wall  forbids  his 
access  to  his  face.  The  miscellaneous  inter- 
course of  man  with  man,  which  strengthens 
the  feeling  of  our  common  humanity,  and 
perhaps  does  more  than  all  things  to  enlaige 
the  intellect,  is  denied  him.  The  world  is 
nothing  to  him  ;  he  does  not  hear  of  t. 
The  plantation  is  his  world.  To  him  the 
universe  is  narrowed  dovm  almost  wholly  tu 
the  hut  where  he  sleeps,  and  the  fields  where 
he  sweats  for  another's  gain.  Beyond  these 
he  must  not  step  without  leave ;  and  even  if 
allowed  to  wander,  who  has  a  respectful  look 
or  word  for  the  slave?  In  that  name  he 
carries  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  repul- 
sion. It  drives  men  from  him  as  if  he  were 
a  leper.  However  gifted  by  God,  however 
thirsting  for  some  mgher  use  of  his  powers, 
he  must  hope  for  no  friend  be^nd  the 
ignorant,  half-brutalized  caste  with  which 
bondage  has  united  him.  To  him  there  is 
no  race,  as  there  is  no  country.  In  truth,  so 
fallen  is  he  beneath  S3rmpathy,  that  multitudes 
will  smile  at  hearing  him  compasdonated  for 
being  bereft  of  these  ties.  Still,  he  suffers 
great  wrong.  Just  in  proportion  as  vou  sever 
a  roan  from  his  country  and  race  he  ceases 
to  be  a  man.  The  rudest  savage,  who  has 
a  tribe  with  which  he  sympathizes,  and  for 
which  he  is  ready  to  die,  is  far  exalted  above 
the  slave.  How  much  more  exalted  is  the 
poorest  freeman  in  a  dvilixed  land,  who  feels 
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his  relation  to  a  wide  community ;  ^ho  lives 
under  equal  laws,  to  which  the  greatest  bow ; 
whose  social  ties  change  and  enlarge  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  ;  whose  mind  and  heart  are 
open  to  the  quickening,  stirring  influences  of 
this  various  world  !  Poor  slave !  humanity's 
outcast  and  orphan !  to  whom  no  door  is 
open,  but  that  of  the  naked  hut  of  thy  de- 
graded caste !  Art  thou  indeed  a  man  ? 
Dost  thou  belong  to  the  humato  brotheHiood  ? 
"What  is  thy  whole  life  but  continued  insult  ? 
Thou  meetest  no  look  which  does  not  express 
thy  hopeless  exclusion  from  human  sympa- 
thies. Thou  mayest,  indeed,  be  pitied  in 
sickness  and  pain;  and  so  is  the  animal. 
The  deference  due  to  a  man,  and  which  keeps 
alive  a  man's  spirit,  is  unknown  to  thee.  The 
intercourse  which  makes  the  humblest  Indi- 
vidual in  other  spheres  partaker  more  or  less 
in  the  improvements  of  his  race,  thou  must 
never  hope  foi".  May  I  not  say,  then,  that 
nothing  extinguishes  humanity  like  slavery? 

In  reply  to  these  and  other  representations 
of  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  this  institution,  we 
are  told  that  slaves  are  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
at  least  better  than  the  peasantry  and  opera- 
tives in  many  other  countries;  aqd  this  is 
gravely  adduced  as  a  vindication  of  slavery. 
A  man  capable  of  offering  it  ought,  if  any  one 
ought,  to  l?e  reduced  to  bondage.  A  man 
who  thiiiks  food  and  raiment  a  compensation 
for  liberty,  who  would  counsel  men  to  sell 
themselves,  to  become  prop)erty»  to  give  up  all 
rights  and  power  over  themselves,  for  a  daily 
mess  of  pottage,  however  savoury,  is  a  slave  in 
heart.  He  has  lost  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  and 
would  be  less  wronged  than  other  men  if  a 
slave's  collar  were  welded  round  his  neck. 

The  domestic  slave  is  well  fed,  we  are  told, 
and  so  are  the  domestic  animals.  A  nobler 
man's  horse  in  England  is  better  lodged  and 
more  pampered  than  the  operatives  in  Man- 
chester. The  grain  whicn  the  horse  consumer 
might  support  a  starving  family.  How  sleek 
and  shining  his  coat  1  How  gay  and  rich  his 
caparison!  But  why  is  he  thus  curried,  and 
pampered,  and  bedecked?  To  be  bitted  and 
curbed ;  and  then  to  be  chounted  by  his  nias- 
ter,  who  arms  himself  with  whip  and  spUt 
to  put  the  animal  to  his  speed;  and  1^  an^ 
accident  mar  his  strength  or  swiftness,  he  is 
sold  from  his  luxuriant  stall  to  be  flayed,  over- 
worked, and  hastened  out  of  life  by  the  mer- 
ciless drayman.  Suppose  the  nobletnah  should 
say  to  the  half-starved,  ragged  operative  of 
Manchester,  "I  will  give  up  my  horse,  and 
feed  and  clothe  you  with  like  sumptuousness, 
on  condition  that  I  may  mount  you  daily  with 
lash  and  spurs,  and  sell  you  when  I  can  niak^ 
a  profitable  bargain."  Would  yot|  have  the 
operatives  for  the  sake  of  good  fare  iahd  clothes, 
take  the  lot  of  the  binte?  or,  iii  othef.  \!^ords, 
become  a  slave  ?  What  reply  would  the  heart 
01  an  Old-England  or  Ncw-Eriglaiid  labourer 


make  to  such  a  proposal  ?  An<)  yet,  if  there 
be  arty  soundness  in  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  slave" s  comforts,  he  ought  to  accept  it 
thankfully  ind  greedily. 

Such  arguments  for  slavery  are  insults.  The 
liian  fcapable  of  using  them  ought  to  be  re- 
buked as  mean  in  spirit,  hard  of  heart,  and 
wanting  all  true  syTnpath^  with  his  race.  I 
might  reply,  if  I  thought  nt,  to  this  account  of 
the  slave"  s  blessings,  that  there  is  ilothing  Nxry 
enviable  in  his  food  and  wardrobe,  that  his 
comforts  make  no  approach  to  those  of  the 
noblemtm's  horse,  and  that  a  labourer  of  Neiv 
England  would  prefer  the  fare  of  many  an 
alms-house  at  home.  But  I  cannot  stoop  to 
such  reasoning.  Be  the  comforts  of  the  slave 
what  they  may,  they  are  no  compensation  for 
the  degradation,  insolence,  indignities,  igno* 
ranee,  servilliv,  scars,  and  violations  of  do- 
mestic rights  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  seems  to  me  the 
grand  evil  of  slavery — the  outrage  it  offers  to 
numap  nature.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge 
on  other  fatal  tendencies  and  effects  of  this 
institution.  But  I  forbear,  not  only  for  want 
of  time,  but  because  I  feel  np  need  of  a  minute 
exposition  of  its  wrongs  and  miseries  to  make 
it  odious.  I^ cannot  endure  to  go  through  a 
laboured  proof  of  its  iniquitous  and  injurious 
hature.  No  man  wants  such  proof.  He 
carries  the  evidence  in  his  own  heart.  X 
need  nothing  but  the  most  general  view  of 
slavery  to  move  my  indignation  towards  it 
I  am  more  and  more  accustomed  to  throw 
out  of  sight  its  particular  evils,  its  details  of 
wrong  and  suffering,  and  to  see  in  it  simply 
an  institution  which  deprives  men  of  freedom ; 
and  when  t  thus  view  it,  I  am  taught  imme- 
diately, by  an  unerring  instinct,  that  slavery 
is  an  intolerable  wrong.  Nature  cries  aloud 
for  freedom  as  our  proi>er  good,  our  birth- 
right, and  our  end,  and  resents  nothing  so 
much  as  its  loss.  It  is  true  that  we  are  placed 
at  first  Iii  subjection  to  others'  wills,  and 
spend  childhood  and  yoUth  under  restraint. 
But  we  ate  governed  at  first  that  we  may 
learn  '  *  ... 
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tfie  passion  for  Kberty.  Nature  stirs  tbfe 
heart  of  the  child,  and  profnpts  it  to  throw 
out  its  little  limbs  in  restlessness  and  joy,  and 
to  struggle  against  restraint.  Nature  impels 
the  youth  to  leap,  to  run,  to  put  forth  all 
his  powers,  to  look  with  impatience  on  pre- 
scribed bounds,  to  climb  the  steep,  to  dive 
into  the  ocean,  to  court  danger,  to  spread 
himself  through  the  new  world  which  he  was 
bom  to  inherit.  Nature's  life,  nature's  im- 
pulse, nature's  joy  is  Freedom.  A  greatet" 
violence  to  nature  cannot  be  conceived  than 
to  rob  man  of  liberty. 

What  is  the  end  and  essence  of  Hffe  ?  It 
is  to  estpand  all  our  faculties  and  affections. 
It  is  to  grow,  to  gain  by  exercise  new  energy, 
new  intellect,  nfew  love.  It  is  to  hope,  to 
strive,  to  bring  out  what  is  within  us,  to  presi 
towards  what  is  above  us.  In  other  words, 
it  is  to  be  Free.  Slavery  is  thus  at  war  with 
the  true  life  of  human  naturfe.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  which  the  loss 
of  freedom  cannot  always  subdue.  There 
have  been  men  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage 
who  have  still  thought  and  felt  nobly,  looked 
up  to  God  with  trust,  and  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  even  bondage,  like  all  other  evils,- 
may  be  made  the  occasion  of  high  virtue. 
But  these  are  exceptions.  In  the  main,  our 
nature  is  too  weak  to  grow  under  the  weight 
of  chains. 

To  illustrate  the  supreme  importance  of 
Freedom,  I  would  offer  a  remark  which  may 
sound  like  a  paradox,  but  will  be  found  to  bfe 
true.  It  is  this,  that  even  Despotism  is  en- 
durable only  because  it  bestows  a  degree  of 
freedom.  Despotism,  bad  as  it  is.  supplants 
a  greater  evil,  and  that  is  anarchy;  and  an- 
archy is  worse,  chiefly  because  it  is  more  en- 
slaving. In  anarchv  all  restraint  is  plucked 
from  the  strong,  who  make  a  prey  of  the 
weak;  subduing  them  by  terror,  seiring  on 
their  property,  and  treading  every  right  undet 
foot.  When  the  laws  are  prostrated,  arbi- 
trary, passionate,  lawless  will,  the  will  of  the 
strongest,  exasperated  by  opposition,  must 
prevail ;  and  under  this  the  rights  of  person 
as  well  as  property  are  cast  down,  and  a  palsy- 
ing fear  imposes  on  men's  spirits  a  heavier 
chain  than  was  ever  fbrged  by  an  organised 
despotism.  In  the  whole  history  of  tyranny 
in  France,  liberty  was  never  so  crushed  as  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  Revolution,  when 
mobs  and  lawless  combinations  usurped  the 
power  of  the  state.  A  despot,  to  be  safe, 
mtist  establish  a  degree  of  order,  and  this 
implies  laws,  tribunak,  and  sortie  administra- 
tion of  justice,  however  rude  ;  and,  still  more, 
he  has  an  interest  in  protecting  industry 
and  property  to- some  degree,  in  order  thai 
he  may  extort  the  more  from  his  people's 
earnings  .tinder  thfe  name  of  revehue.  Thus 
despotism  is  im  advance  towards  liberty;  and 
fit  this  its  strength  very  much  lies;  for  the 


people  have  a  secret  consciousness  that  their 
rights  suffer  less  under  one  than  under  many 
tyrants,  under  an  organized  absolutism  than 
under  wild,  lawless,  passionate  force  ;  and  on 
this  conviction,  as  truly  as  on  armies,  rests 
the  despot's  throne.  Thus  freedom  and  rights 
are  ever  cherished  goods  of  human  nature. 
Man  keeps  them  in  sight  even  when  most 
crushed  ;  and  just  hi  proportion  as  civilization 
and  intelligence  advance  he  seciures  thefti 
more  and  more.  This  is  infallibly  true,  not- 
withstanding opposite  appearances.  The  old 
forms  of  despotism  may,  indeed,  continue  in 
a  progressive  civilization,  but  their  force  de- 
clines ;  and  bublic  opinion,  the  will  of  ihte 
community,  silently  estabhshes  a  sway  over 
what  seems  and  is  denominated  absoliite 
power.  We  have  a  striking  example  of  this 
truth  in  Prussia,  where  the  king  seems  un- 
checked, but  where  a  code  of  wise  and  eqdal 
Taws  ensures  to  every  man  his  rights  to  a  de- 
gree experienced  in  few  other  countries,  and 
where  the  administration  of  jUsticfe  cjtnnot 
safely  be  obstructed  by  the  wiU  of  the  sove- 
reign. Thus  freedom,  man's  dearest  birth- 
right, is  the  good  towards  which  civil  insti- 
tutions tend.  It  is  at  once  the  sign  and  the 
means,  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  human 
progress.  It  exists  in  a  measure  undet* 
tyrannical  governments,  and  gives  them  their 
strength.  Nowhere  is  it  wholly  broken  down 
but  under  domestic  slavery.  Under  this,  man 
is  made  Property.  Here  lies  the  datnning^ 
taint,  the  accUrsed,  blighting  power,  the 
infinite  evil  of  bondage; 

On  this  day,  four  years  ago,  eight  hundred 
thotisand  human  beings  were  set  free  from 
the  terrible  evil  of  which  1  havfc  given  a  ftiint 
sketch.  Eight  hundred  thousand  of  our 
brethren,  who  had  lived  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  were  visited  with  the  light 
of  liberty.  Instead  of  the  tones  df  absolute, 
debasing  command,  a  new  voice  broke  on 
their  ears,  calling  them  to  come  forth  to  be 
free.  They  \Vere  undoubtedly  too  rude,  too 
ignoranti  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing  conferred  on  them  this  day.  Free- 
dom to  them  undoubtedly  seemed  niuch  what 
it  is  not.  Children  in  intellect,  they  seized  on 
it  as  a  child  on  a  holiday.  But  slaver)'  had' 
not  wholly  stifled  in  them  the  instincts,  feel- 
ings, judgments  of  men.  Tliey  felt  on  this 
day  that  the  whip  of  the  brutal  oVefscer  was 
broken;  and  was  that  no  cause  for  exulting^ 
joy?  They  felt  that  wife  and  child  could  no 
longer  be  insulted  or  scourged  in  their  Sight, 
and  they  tie  denied  the  privilege  of  lifting  up 
a  voice  in  their  behalf.  Was  that  no  boon  ? 
They  felt  that  henceforth  they  were  to  work 
fhim  their  own  wills,  for  their  own  good,  that 
they  tnight  earn,  perhaps,  a  hut  which  they 
might  call  their  own,  and  Which  the  fbbl  of  si 
master  could  not  profane,  nor  a  master's  in* 
tercst  lay  waste.  Can  you  hot  conceive  how 
q  c  2 
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they  stretched  out  their  limbs,  and  looked  on 
\  them  with  a  new  joy,  saying,  • '  These  are  our 
own?"  Can  you  not  conceive  how  they 
leaped  with  a  new  animation,  exulting  to  put 
forth  powers  which  were  from  that  day  to  be 
"their  own?"  Can  you  not  conceive  how 
they  looked  round  them  on  the  fields  and 
hills,  and  said  to  themselves,  "We  can  go 
now  where  we  will?  "  and  how  they  continued 
to  live  in  their  huts  with  new  content,  because 
they  could  leave  them  if  they  would?  Can 
vou  not  conceive  how  dim  ideas  of  a  better 
lot  dawned  on  their  long-dormant  minds ; 
how  the  future,  once  a  blank,  began  to 
brighten  before  them ;  how  hope  began  to 
spread  her  unused  pinions  ;  how  the  faculties 
and  feelings  of  men  came  to  a  new  birth 
within  them?  The  father  and  mother  took 
their  child  to  their  arms  and  said,  "  Nobody 
can  sell  you  from  us  now."  Was  not  that 
enough  to  give  them  a  new  life?  The  hus^ 
band  and  wife  began  to  feel  that  there  was  an 
inviolable  sanctity  in  marriage;  and  a  glimpse, 
however  faint,  of  a  moral,  spiritual  bond 
began  to  take  place  of  the  loose  sensual  tie 
wmch  had  hdd  them  together.  Still  more, 
and  what  deserves  special  note,  the  coloured 
man  raised  his  eyes  on  this  day  to  the  white 
man,  and  saw  the  infinite  chasm  between 
himself  and  the  white  race  growing  narrower ; 
saw  and  felt  that  he,  too,  was  a  Man;  that 
he,  too,  had  rights  ;  that  he  belonged  to  the 
common  Father,  not  to  a  frail,  selfish  creature ; 
that,  under  God,  he  was  his  own  master.  A 
rude  feeling  of  dignity,  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  abjectness  of  the  slave,  gave  new  courage 
to  that  look,  gave  a  firmer  tone,  a  manlier 
tread.  This,  had  I  been  there,  would  have 
interested  me  especially.  The  tumult  of  joy- 
ful feeling  bursting  forth  in  the  broken 
language  which  slavery  had  taught  I  should 
have  sympathized  with.  But  the  sight  of  the 
dave  rising  into  a  man,  looking  on  the  white 
xace  with  a  steady  eye,  with  the  secret  con- 
sciousness of  a  common  nature,  and  beginning 
to  comprehend  his  heaven-descended,  inalien- 
able rights,  would  have  been  the  crowning  joy. 
It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  slaves,  on 
the  first  of  August,  receiving  the  vast,  in- 
comprehensible gift  of  freedom,  would^have 
rushed  into  excess.  It  would  not  have  sur- 
prised me  had  I  heard  of  intemperance, 
tumult,  violence.  Liberty,  that  mighty  boon, 
for  which  nations  have  shed  rivers  of  their 
best  blood,  for  which  they  have  toiled  and 
suffered  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages,  was  given 
to  these  poor,  ignorant  creatures  in  a  day,  and 

S'ven  to  them  after  lives  of  cruel  bondage, 
1  measurably  more  cruel  than  any  political 
Impression.  Would  it  have  been  wonderful 
it  they  had  been  intoxicated  by  the  sudden 
vast  transition?  if  they  had  put  to  shame  the 
authors  of  their  freedom  by  an  immediate 
abuse  of  It  ?    Happily,  the  poor  negroes  had 


enjoyed  one  privilM^e  in  their  bondage.  TTiey 
had  learned  something  of  Christianity;  very 
little  indeed,  yet  enough  to  teach  than  that 
lit)erty  was  the  gift  of  God.  That  mighty 
power,  religion,  had  begun  a  work  within 
them.  The  African  nature  seems  singulariy 
susceptible  of  this  principle.  Benevolent  mis- 
sionaries, whom  the  anti-slavery  spirit  fA 
England  had  sent  into  the  colonies,  nad  for 
some  time  been  working  on  the  degraded 
minds  of  the  bondmen,  and  not  wholly  in 
vain.  The  slaves,  whilst  denied  the  rank  of 
men  by  their  race,  had  caught  the  idea  of 
their  relation  to  the  Infinite  Father.  That 
mat  doctrine  of  the  Universal,  Impartial 
Love  of  God,  embracing  the  most  obscure, 
dishonoured,  oppressed,  haddawr>ed  on  them. 
Their  new  freedom  thus  became  associated 
with  religion,  the  mightiest  principle  on  earth, 
and  by  this  it  was  not  merely  saved  from  excess, 
but  made  the  spring  of  immediate  elevation. 

Little  did  I  imagine  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  was  to  be  invested  with  holiness 
and  moral  sublimity.  Little  did  I  expect  that 
my  heart  was  to  be  touched  by  it  as  by  few 
events  in  history.  But  the  emotions  with 
which  I  first  reaA  the  narrative  of  the  great 
gift  of  liberty  in  Antigua  are  still  fresh  in  my 
mind.  Let  me  read  to  you  the  story ;  none,  I 
think,  canhearituimioved.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  trustworthy  men,  who  visited  the  West 
Indies  to  observe  the  effects  of  emancipation. 

"To  convey  to  the  reader  some  account  xA 
the  way  in  which  the  great  crisis  passed,  we 
here  give  the  substance  of  several  accounts 
which  were  related  to  us  in  different  parts  of 
the  island  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 

"The  Wesleyans  kept  '  watch-night'  in  all 
their  chapels  on  the  night  of  the  31st  July. 
One  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  gave  us  an 
account  of  the  watch-meeting  at  the  chapri  in 
St.  John's.  The  spacious  house  was  filled 
with  the  candidates  for  liberty.  All  was 
animation  and  eagerness.  A  mighty  chorus 
of  voices  swelled  the  song  of  expectation  and 
joy ;  and  as  they  united  in  prayer,  the  voice 
of  the  leader  was  drowned  in  the  universal 
acclamation  of  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and 
blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory  to  God.  who 
had  come  down  for  their  deliverance.  In 
such  exercises  the  evening  was  spent  until  the 
hour  of  twelve  approached.  The  missionary 
then  proposed  that,  when  the  clock  on  the 
cathedral  should  begin  to  strike,  the  whote 
congregation  should  fall  upon  their  knees, 
and  receive  the  boon  of  fireedom  in  silenoe. 
Accordingly,  as  the  loud  bell  tolled  its  fet 
note,  the  immense  assembly  fell  prostrate  en 
their  knees.  All  was  silence,  save  the  qotver^ 
ing,  half-stifled  breath  of  the  struggling  wpU^ 
The  slow  notes  of  the  dodi  fell  upon  ib» 
multitude ;  peal  on  peal,  peal  on  pe%l«  foQid 
over  the  prostrate  throng,  in  tones  at  mffH 
voices,  thrilling  among  the  desolate  a" 
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(Uid  weary  beart-strings.  Scarce  had  the 
clock  sounded  its  last  note*  when  th<5  light- 
ning flashed  vividly  around,  and  a  loud  peal 
of  thunder  roared  along  the  sky—God's  pillar 
of  fire  and  trump  of  jubilee  1  A  moment  of 
profoimdest  silence  passed, — then  came  the 
durst,— i3acf  broke  forth  in  prayer;  they 
shouted,  they  sang,  'Glory!'  'Alleluia!' they 
clapped  their  hands,  leaped  up,  fell  down, 
clasped  each  other  in  their  free  arms,  cried, 
laughed,  and  went  to  and  fro,  tossing  upward 
their  mifettered  hands;  but  high  above  the 
whole  there  was  a  mighty  sound  which  ever 
and  anon  swelled  up ;  it  was  the  utterings,  in 
broken  Negro  dialect,  of  gratitude  to  God. 

"After this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent 
itself,  and  the  congregation  became  calm,  the 
religious  exercises  were  resumed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  in 
singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  and 
in  addresses  from  the  missionaries,  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  freedom  just  received,  and 
exhorting  the  free  people  to  be  industrious, 
steady,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  to  show 
themselves  in  all  things  worthy  of  the  high 
boon  which  God  had  conferred  upon  them. 

"The  first  of  August  came  on  Friday,  and 
a  release  was  proclaimed  from  all  work  until 
the  next  Monday.  The  day  was  chiefly  spent, 
by  the  great  mass  of  negroes,  in  the  churches 
and  chapels.  Thither  they  flocked  in  clouds, 
and  as  doves  to  their  windows.  The  clergy 
and  missionaries  throughout  the  island  were 
actively  engaged,  seizing  the  opportunity  in 
order  to  enlighten  the  pec^le  on  all  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  their  new  situation, 
and.  above  all,  urging  them  to  the  attainment 
of  that  higher  Oberty  with  which  Christ 
maketh  his  children  free.  In  every  quarter 
we  were,  assured  that  the  day  was  like  a 
Sabbath.'  Work  had  ceased ;  the  hum  of 
business  was  still ;  and  noise  and  tumult  were 
unheard  in  the  streets.  Tranquillity  pervaded 
the  towns  and  country.  A  Sabbath  indeed ! 
when  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  were  at  rest,  and  the  slave  was 
freed  from  the  master !  The  planters  informed 
us  that  they  went  to  the  clu^)els  where 
their  own  people  were  assembloj,  greeted 
them,  shook  hands  with  them,  and  exchanged 
most  hearty  good  wishes."  • 

Such  is  the  power  of  true  religion  on  the 
rudest  minds.  .  Such  the  deep  fountain  of 
feeling  in  the  African  soul.  Such  the 
race  of  men  whom  we  are  trampling  in  the 
dust.  How  few  of  our  assembUes,  with  all 
our  intelligence  and  refinement,  offer  to  God 
this  overflowing  gratitude,  this  profound, 
tender,  rapturous  homage !  True,  the  slaves 
I>oured  out  their  joy  with  a  child-like  violence ; 
but  we  see  a  childhood  full  of  promise.  And 
why  do  we  place  this  race  beneath  us  ?    Be- 

*  See  "  Eauodpation  ba  tlie  West  Indies,"  bf  Thome 
and  Kinten. 


cause  nature  has  burnt  on  them  a  darker  hue. 
But  does  the  essence  of  humanity  live  in 
colour?  Is  the  black  man  less  a  man  than 
the  white  ?  Has  he  not  htmian  powers,  human 
rights?  Does  his  colour  reach  to  his  soul? 
Is  reason  in  him  a  whit  blacker  than  in  us  ? 
Have  his  conscience  and  affections  been  dipped 
in  an  inky  flood  ?  To  the  eye  of  God  are  his 
pure  thoughts  and  kind  feelings  less  fair  than 
our  own  ?  We  are  apt  to  think  this  prejudice 
of  coloiu:  fotmded  in  nature.  But  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries  in  Europe  the  man  of 
African  descent  is  received  into  the  society  of 
the  great  and  good  as  an  equal  and  friend. 
It  is  here  onty  that  this  prejudice  reigns ;  and 
to  this  prejudice,  strengthened  by  our  subjec- 
tion to  Southern  influence,  must  be  ascribed 
our  indifference  to  the  progress  of  liberty  in 
the  West  Indies.  Ought  not  the  emancipation 
of  nearly  a  million  of  human  beings,  so 
capable  of  progress  as  the  African  race,  to 
have  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  a  nation  of 
freemen  ?  But  this  great  event  was  received 
in  our  country  with  indifference.  Humanity, 
justice.  Christian  sympathy,  the  love  of  liberty, 
found  but  few  voices  here.  Nearly  a  million 
of  men,  at  no  great  distance  from  our  land* 
passed  from  the  most  degrading  bondage  into 
the  ranks  of  freedom  with  hardly  a  welcome 
from  these  shores. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  we  are  bound  to 
wait  for  the  fruits  of  emancipation,  before  we 
celebrate  it  as  a  great  event  in  history.  I 
think  not  so.  We  ough  t  to  rejoice  immediately, 
without  delay,  whenever  an  act  of  justice  is 
done,  especially  a  grand  pubUcact,  subverting 
the  oppression  of  ages.  We  ought  to  triumph, 
when  the  right  prospers,  without  waiting  for 
consequences.  We  ought  not  to  doubt  about 
consequences  when  men,  in  obedience  to 
conscience,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  best 
wisdom,  redress  a  mighty  wrong.  If  God 
reigns,  then  the  subversion  of  a  vast  crime, 
then  the  breaking  of  an  unrighteous  yoke, 
must  in  its  final  results  be  good.  U  ndoubtedlv 
an  old  abuse,  which  has  sent  its  roots  through 
society,  cannot  be  removed  without  inconve- 
nience or  suffering.  Indeed,  no  great  social 
change,  however  beneficial,  can  occur  without 
partial,  temporary  pain.  But  must  abuses  be 
sheltered  without  end,  and  human  progress 

g'ven  up  in  despair,  because  some  who  have 
ttened  on  wrongs  will  cease  to  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  their  brethren?  Undoubtedly 
slavery  cannot  be  broken  up  without  deranging 
in  a  measure  the  old  social  order.  Must, 
therefore,  slavery  be  perpetual?  Has  the 
Creator  laid  on  any  portion  of  his  children 
the  necessity  of  everlasting  bondage  ?  Must 
wrong  know  no  end?  Has  oppression  a 
charter  from  God,  which  is  never  to  grow  old? 
What  a  libel  on  God.  as  well  as  on  man,  is 
the  supposition  that  society  cannot  subsist 
without  perpetuating  the  degradation  of  % 
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large  portion  of  the  race  I  Is  this  indeed  the 
law  of  the  creation,  that  multitudes  must  be 
oppressed  ?  that  stales  can  subsist  and  prosper 
only  through  crime?  Then  there  is  no  God. 
Then  an  Evil  Spirit  reigns  over  the  universe. 
It  is  an  impious  error  to  believe  that  injustice 
is  a  necessity  under  the  government  of  the 
Most  High.  It  is  disloyalty  to  principle, 
treachery  to  virtue,  to  suppose  that  a 
righteous,  generous  work,  conceived  in  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  carried  on  with  deliberate 
forethought,  can  issue  in  misery,  in  ruin.  To 
this  want  of  faith  in  rectitude  society  owes  its 
woes,  owes  the  licensed  frauds  and  crimes  of 
statesmen,  the  Ucensed  frauds  of  trade,  the 
continuance  of  slavery.  Once  let  men  put 
faith  in  rectitude,  let  them  feel  that  justice  is 
strength,  that  disinterestedness  is  a  sun  and  a 
shield,  that  selfishness  and  crime  are  weak 
and  miserable,  and  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  be  clianged,  the  groans  of  ages  would 
tease.  We  ought  to  shout  for  joy,  not 
shrink  like  cowards,  when,  justice  and  hu- 
manity triumph  over  established  wrongs. 

The  emancipation  of  the  British  Islands 
CHight,  then,  to  have  called  forth  acclamation 
at  its  birth.  Much  more  should  we  rejoice  in 
it  now,  when  time  has  taught  us  the  foUy  of 
the  fears  and  the  suspicions  which  it  awakened, 
and  taught  us  the  safety  of  doing  right.  Eman- 
cipation has  worked  well.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  has  worked  miracles.  I  have  no 
glowing  pictures  to  exhibit  to  vou  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  An  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament  declaring  them  free  has  not 
changed  them  into  a  paradise.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  cannot  reverse  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  conquer  the  almost  omnipotent 
power  of  early  and  long-continued  habit. 
Even  in  this  country,  where  we  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom  from  our  birth,  and  where  we 
have  grown  up  amidst  churches  and  school- 
houses,  and  under  ^ise  and  equal  laws,  even 
here  we  find  no  paradise.  Here  are  crime 
and  poverty  and  woe ;  and  can  you  expect  a 
poor  ignorant  race,  bom  to  bondage,  scarred 
with  the  lash,  uneducated,  and  imused  to  all 
the  mc^ves  which  stimulate  industry,  can  you 
expect  these  to  tmleam  in  a  day  the  lessons  of 
years,  and  to  furnish  all  at  once  themes  for 
eloquent  description?  Were  you  to  visit 
those  islands,  you  would  find  a  slovenly  agri- 
culture, much  ignorance,  and  more  sloth  than 
you  see  at  home ;  and  yet  emancipation  works 
well— £ar  better  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. To  me,  it  could  hardly  have  worked 
otherwise  than  well.  It  banished  slavery,  that 
wrong  and  curse  not  to  be  borne.  It  gave 
freedom,  the  dear  birthrigfat  of  himianity; 
and  had  it  done  nothing  more,  I  should  have 
found  in  it  cause  for  joy.  Freedom,  simple 
freedom,  is  '•  in  my  estimation  just,  iiar  prized 
above  aU  price."  I  do  not  stop  to  ask  if  the 
emancipated  are  better  fed  and  clothed  than 


formerly.  They  are  Free;  and  that  one  woid 
contains  a  world  of  good  unknown  to  the 
most  pampered  slave. 

But  emancipation  has  brought  nuoe  than 
naked  liberty.  The  emancipated  are  mddng 
progress  in  intdligence,  comforts,  purity;  and 
progress  is  the  great  good  of  life.  No  matter 
where  men  are  at  any  givoi  moment;  the 
great  question  about  them  is.  Are  they  going 
forward  ?  do  they  improve  ?  Slavery  was  im- 
movable, hopeless  degradation.  It  is  the 
glory  of  hberty  to  favour  progress,  and  this 
great  blessing  emancipation  has  bestowed. 
We  were  told,  indeed,  that  emancipation  was 
to  turn  the  green  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
into  deserts;  but  they  still  rise  from  the 
tropical  sea  as  blooming  and  verdant  as 
before.  We  were  told  that  the  slaves,  if  set 
free,  would  break  out  in  universal  massacre ; 
but,  since  that  event,  not  a  report  -has  reached 
us  of  murder  perpetrated  by  a  coloured  man 
on  the  white  population.  We  were  told  that 
crimes  would  multiply ;  but  theyarediminished 
in  every  emancipated  island,  and  very  greatly 
in  most  We  v^re  told  that  the  freed  slave 
would  abandon  himself  to  idleness ;  azkd  this 
I  did  anticipate,  to  a  considerable  degree,  as 
the  first  result.  .Men  on  whom  industry  bad 
been  forced  by  the  lash,  and  who  had  been 
taught  to  regard  sloth  as  their  master's  dilrf 
good,  were  strongly  tempted  to  surrender  the 
first  days  of  freedom  to  indolent  indulgence. 
But  in  this  respect  the  evil  has  been  so  small 
as  to  fill  a  r^ecting  man  with  admiration. 
In  truth,  no  race  but  the  African  could  have 
made  the  great  transition  with  so  little  harm 
to  themselves  and  others.  In  general,  they 
resumed  their  work  after  a  short  burst  of  joy. 
The  desire  of  property,  of  bettering  their  lot, 
at  once  sprang  up  within  them  in  sufficient 
strength  to  counterbalance  the  love  of  ease. 
Some  of  them  have  become  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  New  villages  have  grown  up  under  their 
hands;  their  huts  are  more  comfortable;  their 
dress  more  decent,  sometimes  too  expensive. 
When  I  tell  you  that  the  price  of  real  estate 
in  these  islands  has  risen,  and  that  the  imports 
from  the  mother  country,  e^)ecially  those  for 
the  laboiuer's  use,  have  increased,  you  wiS 
jtidge  whether  the  liberated  slaves  are  living  as 
drones.  Undoubtedly  the  planter  has  some- 
times wanted  workmen,  and  the  staple  pro- 
duct of  the  islands,  sugar,  has  decreased.  Bat 
this  can  be  explained  without  much  reprcubdi 
to  the  emancipated.  The  labourer,  who  In 
slavery  was  over-tasked  in  the  cane-^d  matSi 
sugar-mill,  is  anxious  to  buy  or  hire  land  soffi- 
cient  for  Us  support,  and  to  work  for  >*im«^ 
instead  of  hiring  himself  to  another.  A 
planter  from  British  Guiana  informed  me,  m 
£sw  weeks  ago,  that  a  company  of  ookvazed 
men  had  x>aid  down  seventy  thousand  Tifrlltft 
for  a  tract  of  land  in  the  roost  valuable  pnt 
of  that  colony.    It  is  not  sloths  so  xnuflihMa 
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it  cf  mmly  indepeodence,  wb|ch  has  wUb- 

awn  the  lapourer  from  the  plantation ;  and 
this  evil,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  has  been  in- 
creased by  his  imwiUingness  to  subject  his 
fviie  and  daughter  to  the  toils  of  the  field 
which  they  used  to  bear  in  the  days  of  Slaveiv. 
Undoubtedly  the  coloured  population  might 
do  more,  but  they  do  enougo  to  earn  a  better 
lot  than  they  ever  enjoyed,  and  the  work  of 
improvement  goes  on  amopg  them. 

i  pass  to  a  still  brighter  view.  The  spirit 
of  education  has  sprung  up  among  the  people 
to  an  extent  worthy  of  admiration.  We 
despise  them ;  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  more  general  desire  to  educate 
their  children  is  to  be  found  among  them  than 
exists  among  large  portions  of  the  white  popu- 
lation in  the  Slave  States  of  the  South.  They 
have  learned  that  their  ignorance  is  the  great 
barrier  between  them  and  the  white  men,  and 
this  they  are  in  earnest  to  postrate.  It  h^ 
been  stated  that,  in  one  island,  not  a  child 
above  ten  years  of  age  was  unable  to  read.  Hu- 
man history  probably  furnishes  no  parallel  of  an 
equal  progress  in  a  half-civilized  commimity. 

To  this  must  be  added  their  interest  in  reli- 
gious institutions.  Their  expenditures  for  the 
support  of  these  are  such  as  should  put  to 
shame  the  backwardness  of  multitudes  in 
countries  calling  themselves  civilized.  They 
do  more  than  we,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
Some  of  them  have  even  subscribed  funds  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  Africa,  an  in- 
stance of  their  zeal,  rather  than  their  wisdom ; 
fr  •  they  undoubtedly  need  all  they  can  spare 
for  their  own  instruction.  Their  conceptions 
of  reb'gion  are,  of  course,  narrow  and  rude, 
but  their  hearts  have  been  touched  by  its 
simpler  truths ;  and  love  is  the  key  to  higher 
knowledge.  To  this  let  me  add,  that  mar- 
riage is  acquiring  sanctity  in  their  e^es,  that 
domestic  life  is  putting  on  a  new  refinement, 
and  you  will  see  that  this  people  have  all  the 
elements  of  social  progress.  Property,  mar- 
riage, and  religion  have  been  called  the  pillars 
of  society, 'and  of  these  the  liberated  slave  has 
learned  the  value. 

The  result  of  all  thesie  'various  improve- 
ments is  what  every  wise  friend  of  humanity 
^ust  rejoice  in.  Their  social  position  is 
changed.  Th^ey  have  taken  rank  among  men. 
They  are  no  longer  degraded  by  being  looked 
on  as  degraded.  They  no  longer  live  under 
that  withering  curse,  the  contempt  of  their 
fellow-beings.  The  tone  in  which  they  are 
spoken  to  no  longer  expresses  their  infinite 
and  hopeless  depression.  They  are  treated  as 
men ;  some  of  them  engage  in  lucrative  pur- 
suits ;  all  the  paths  of  honour  as  well  as  of 
gain  are  open  to  them ;  they  are  found  in  the 
legislatures  ;  they  fill  civil  offices  ;  they  have 
roiUtary  appointments;  and  in  all  these  con- 
ditions acquit  themselves  honourably.  Their 
humanity  is  recognized;   and  without  thj? 


recognition  men  inneand  had  better  bereft  to 
perish. 

I  have  no  thought  of  painting  these  islands 
as  -  Edens.  That  great  ignorance  prevails 
among  the  emancipated  people,  that  they  want 
our  energy,  that  the  degradation  of  slavery  has 
not  vauished  all  at  once  with  the  name,  this  I 
need  not  tell  you.  Nq  miracle  has  been 
wrought  on  them.  But  their  present  lot  com- 
pared with  slavery  is  an  immense  good  ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  as  yet  we  have  seeii 
comparatively  nothing  of  the  blessed  influ- 
ences of  freedom,  we  ought  to  thank  God  with 
something  of  their  own  fervour  for  the  vast 
deliverance  which  He  hath  vouchsafed  them. 

We  conunemorate  with  transport  the  re- 
demption of  a  nation  from  political  bondage; 
but  this  is  a  Ught  burden  compared  with  per- 
sonal slavery.  The  oppressipn  which  these 
United  States  threw  off  by  our  revolutionary 
struggle  was  the  perfection  of  freedom,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  galling,  crushing, 
mtolerable  yoke  which  bowed  the  African  to 
the  dust.  Thank  God  it  is  broken  1  Thank 
God,  our  most  injured  brethren  have  risen  to 
the  rank  of  men !  Thank  God,  eight  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  have  been  made  free ! 

These  are  the  natural  topics  suggested  by 
this  day ;  but  there  are  still  higher  views  to 
which  I  invite  your  attention.  There  are 
Other  groimds  on  which  this  first  of  August 
should  be  hailed  with  gratitude  by  the  Chris- 
tian. If  I  saw  in  the  Emancipation  which  we 
celebrate  only  the  redemption  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  fellow-creatures  ^m  the  greatest 
wrong  on  earth,  I  should  indeed  rejoice;  but  I 
know  not  that  I  should  commemorate  it  by  pub- 
lic^olemnities.  This  particular  result  moves  roe 
less  than  other  views,  which,  though  less  obvious* 
are  far  more  significant  and  full  of  promise. 

Whep  I  look  at  West  Indian  emancipation, 
what  strikes  me  most  forcibly  and  most  joy- 
fully is.  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
What  broke  the  slaves'  chain  ?  Did  a  foreign 
invader  simimon  them  to  his  standard,  and 
reward  them  with  freedom  for  their  help  in 
conquering  thdr  masters?  Or  did  they  owe 
liberty  to  their  own  exasperated  yalour;  to 
courage  maddened  by  despair;  to  massacre 
and  unsparing  revenge  ?  Or  did  calculations 
of  the  superior  profit  of  free  labour  persuade 
the  owner  to  emancipation,  as  a  means  of 
superior  gain  7  No  I  West  Indian  emancipa- 
tion was  the  fruit  of  Christian  principle  acting 
on  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  great  people.  The 
liberator  of  those  slaves  was  Jesus  Christ. 
That  voice  which  rebuked  disease  and  death, 
and  set  their  victims  free,  broke  the  heavier 
chain  of  slavery.  The  conflict  against  slavery 
began  in  England  about  fifty  years  ago.  It 
began  with  Christians.  It  was  at  its  birth  a 
Christian  enterprise.  Its  power  was  m  the 
consciences  and  generous  sympathy  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
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It  was  resisted  bjr  prejudice,  custom,  interest, 
opulence,  pride,  and  the  dvil  power.  Almost 
the  whole  weight  of  the  commercial  class  was 
at  first  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  The 
politician  dreaded  the  effects  of  abolition  on 
the  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  nation.  The 
king  did  not  disguise  his  hostility;  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  it  found  little  favour  with  the 
aristocracy.  The  titled  and  proud  are  not  the 
first  to  sympathize  with  the  abject.  The  cause 
had  nothing  to  rdy  on  but  the  spirit  of  the 
English  people;  and  that  people  did  respond 
to  the  reasonings,  pleadings,  rebukes  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  as  nation  never  did  before. 
The  history  of  this  warfare  cannot  be  read 
without  seeing  that,  once  at  least,  a  great 
nation  was  swmd  by  high  and  disinterested 
principles.  Men  of  the  world  deride  the 
notion  of  influencing  human  afDairs  by  any 
but  selfish  motives ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  the  movements  of  nations  have 
done  much  to  confirm  the  darkest  views  of 
human  nature.  What  a  track  of  crime, 
desolation,  war.  we  are  called  by  history  to 
travel  over!  Still,  history  is  lighted  up  by 
great  names,  by  noble  deeds,  by  patriots  and 
martyrs ;  and  especially  in  Emancipation  we 
see  a  great  nation  putting  forth  its  power  and 
making  great  sacrifices  for  a  distant,  degraded 
race  of  men,  who  had  no  claims  but  those  of 
wronged  and  suffering  humanity.  Some,  and 
not  a  few,  have  blamed  as  superfluous  the 
compensation  given  by  England  to  the  planter 
for  die  slaves.  On  one  account  I  rejoice  at 
it.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  disinterested 
motives  of  the  nation.  A  people  groaning 
under  a  debt  which  would  crush  any  other 
people,  borrowed  twenty  milUon  pounds  ster- 
ling— a  hundred  million  of  dollars— and  paid 
it  as  the  price  of  the  slaves'  freedom.  This 
act  stands  alone  in  the  page  of  history;  and 
Emancipation  having  such  an  origin  deserves 
to  be  singled  out  for  public  commemoration. 

What  gave  peculiar  interest  to  this  act  was 
the  fallen,  abject  state  of  the  people  on  whom 
freedom  was  conferred  at  sudi  a  cost.  They 
were  not  ^glishmen.  They  had  no  claim 
founded  on  common  descent,  on  common 
history,  or  any  national  bond.  There  was 
nothing  in  their  lot  to  excite  the  imaginadon. 
They  tutd  done  nothing  to  draw  regard.  They 
weighed  nothing  in  human  affairs.  They 
belonged  to  no  nation.  They  were  hardly 
recognized  as  men.  Humanity  could  hardly 
wear  a  more  abject  form.  But  under  all  this 
abjectness,  under  that  black  skin,  under  those 
scars  of  the  lash,  under  th^se  half-naked 
bodies  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  as  cattle, 
the  people  of  Eneland  saw  the  lineaments  of 
humanity,  saw  feuow-creatures,  saw  the  ci^- 
cities  and  rights  and  immortal  destinies  of 
men,  and  Jn  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  from 
reverence  for  humanity,  broke  their  chains. 

When  I  k)ok  at  Oils  act,  I  do  not  stop  at 


its  immediate  results,  at  the  emandpatioii  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  human  bemgs,  nor 
do  I  look  at  the  act  as  standing  alone.  I 
look  at  the  spirit  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
see  here  a  grand  and  most  cheering  founda- 
tion of  human  hope.  I  see  that  Christianity 
has  not  come  into  the  world  in  vain.  I  see 
that  the  blood  of  the  cross  was  not  shed  in 
vain.  I  see  that  the  prophecies  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  a  mighty  change  in  human  affiiirs 
were  not  idle  words.  It  is  true  that  Chris- 
tianity has  done  little  compared  with  these 
predictions.  The  corruptions  of  our  age 
who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see?  But  that  a 
new  principle,  derived  from  Christianity  and 
destined  to  renovate  the  earth,  is  at  work 
among  these  various  elements;  that,  silently, 
a  new  spirit  of  humanity,  a  new  fc^pcu  for 
human  nature,  a  new  comprehenskm  of 
human  rights,  a  new  feeling  of  brotherhood, 
and  new  ideas  of  a  higher  social  state,  have 
been  and  are  unfokling  themselves  under  the 
influences  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian 
civilization,  who  can  deny?  Society  is  not 
what  it  once  was.  Amidst  all  the  stir  of 
selfish  passion,  the  still  voice  of  Cbristiaxiity 
is  heaid;  a  diviner  spirit  mixes,  however 
imperfectly,  with  the  workings  of  worldliness ; 
and  we  are  beginning  to  team  the  mighty 
revolution  which  a  heavenly  liadth  is  to  ac- 
complish here  on  earth. 

Christianity  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  and 
we  ought  to  regard  every  conspicuous  mani- 
festation of  its  spirit  and  power  as  an  era  in 
human  histoiy.  We  are  dazzled  by  xevohi- 
tions  of  empires;  we  hope  much  from  die 
rise  or  fall  of  governments.  But  nothing 
but  Christianity  can  regenerate  the  earth, 
and  accordingly  we  should  hail  with  joy  every 
sign  of  a  clearer  comprehension  and  a  deeper 
feeling  of  its  truths.  Christianity,  tiuiy 
imderstood,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  that 
renovation  of  the  world  which  it  foretells.  It 
is  not  an  abstract  system,  secluding  the  dis- 
ciple from  his  kind ;  but  it  makes  him  one 
with  his  race,  breaks  down  all  barriers  be- 
tween him  and  his  brethren,  arms  him  with 
a  martyr's  spirit  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
sends  him  forth  to  be  a  saviour  of  the  lost ; 
and  just  as  far  as  Christianity  is  thus  viewed 
and  felt  by  its  followers,  the  redemption  eC 
the  worid  draws  nigh.  These  views  of  xe- 
ligion  are  making  their  way.  TImj  dawn 
upon  us,  not  only  in  Emancipation,  but  la 
many  other  movements  of  our  age;  not  di^ 
they  have  ever  been  wholly  obscured;  htft 
the  rank  which  they  hold  in  the  rtiilntaii 
s^tem,  and  the  vast  social  changes  Yvftioh 
they  involve,  have  not  until  the  present  liny 
been  dreamed  of. 

All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  i 
and  more  seen  to  be  bonds  (^dose^  t 
reverential  union  between  man  and] 
this  is  the  most  cheering  Tieir  of  < 
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Christianity  b  a  revelation  of  the  infinite, 
universal,  parental  love  of  God  towards  his 
human  family,  comprehending  the  most  sin- 
ful, descending  to  the  most  fallen,  and  its 
aim  is  to  breathe  the  same  love  into  its  dis- 
ciples. It  shows  us  Christ  tasting  death  for 
every  man,  and  it  summons  us  to  take  his 
cross,  or  to  participate  of  his  sufferings,  in 
the  same  cause.  Its  doctrine  of  Immortality 
gives  infinite  worth  to  every  human  being ; 
for  every  one  b  destined  to  this-  endless  life. 
The  doctrine  of  the  "Word  made  flesh" 
shows  us  God  imiting  Himself  most  intimately 
with  our  nature,  manifesting  Himself  in  a 
human  form,  for  the  very  end  of  making  us 
partakers  of  his  own  perfection.  The  doctrine 
of  Grace,  as  it  is  termed,  reveals  the  Infinite 
Father  imparting  his  Holy  Spirit — the  best 
gift  He  can  impart— to  the  humblest  human 
being  who  implores  it.  Thus  love  and  reve- 
rence for  human  nature,  a  love  for  man 
stronger  than  death,  is  the  very  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Undoubtedly  this  spirit  is 
faintly  comprehended  by  the  best  of.us. 
Some  of  its  most  striking  expressions  are 
still  derided  in  socie^.  Society  still  rests  on 
selfish  principles.  Nien  sympathize  stiU  with 
the  prosperous  and  great,  not  the  abject  and 
down-trodden.  But  amidst  this  degradation 
brighter  glimpses  of  Christianity  are  caught 
than  before.  There  are  deeper,  wider  sym- 
pathies with  mankind.  The  idea  of  raising 
up  the  mass  of  human  beings  to  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  dignity  is  penetrating 
many  minds.  Among  the  signs  df  a  brighter 
day  perlu^  the  West  Indian  emancipation  is 
the  most  conspicuous;  for  in  this  the  rights  of 
the  most  despised  men  have  been  revered. 

There  are  some  among  us  at  the  present 
moment  who  are  waiting  for  the  speedy  coming 
of  Christ.  They  expect,  before  another  year 
closes,  to  see  him  in  the  clouds,  to  hear  his 
voice,  to  stand  before  his  judgment-seat.  These 
iUusions  springfirom  misinterpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture language.  Christ  in  the  New  Testament 
b  said  to  come,  whenever  hb  religion  breaks 
out  in  new  glory,  or  gains  new  triumphs. 
He  came  in  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  He  came  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which,  by  subverting  the  old  ritual 
law,  and  breaking  the  power  of  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  hb  religion,  ensured  to  it  new  victories. 
He  came  in  the  Reformation  of  the  church. 
He  came  on  this  day  four  years  ago,  when, 
through  hb  religion,  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  were  raised  firom  the  lowest  degradation, 
to  the  rights,  and  dignity,  and  fellowship  of 
men.  Christ's  outward  appearance  is  of  little 
moment,  compared  with  the  brighter  mani- 
festation of  hb  spirit  The  Christian,  whose 
inward  eyes  and  ears  are  touched  by  God, 
discerns  the  coming  of  Christ,  hears  the  sound 
of  his  chariot-wheeb  and  the  voice  of  his 
tnimpet,  when  no  other  perceives  them.    He 


discerns  the  Saviour's  advent  in  the  dawning 
of  higher  truth  on  the  world,  in  new  aspira- 
tions of  the  church  after  perfection,  in  the 
prostration  of  prejudice  and  error,  in  brighter 
expressions  of  Christian  love,  in  more  enlight- 
ened and  intense  consecration  of  the  Christian 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  freedom,  and  reli- 
gion. Christ  comes  in  the  conversion,  the 
regeneration,  the  emancipation  of  the  world. 
You  here  see  why  it  b  that  I  rejoice  in  the 
great  event  which  this  day  commemorates. 
To  me  thb  event  does  not  stand  alone.  It  b 
a  sign  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  a 
presage  and  herald  of  grander  victories  of 
truth  and  humanity.  Christianity  did  not  do 
its  last  work  when  it  broke  the  slave's  chain. 
No ;  thb  was  but  a  type  of  what  it  b  to  achieve. 
Since  the  African  was  emancipated  the  drunk- 
ard has  been  set  free.  We  may  count  the  dis- 
enthralled from  intemperance  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  almost  by  millions,  and  this  work 
has  been  achieved  by  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  love.  In  thb  we  have  a  new  proof 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  hb  kingdom;  and 
the  graild  result  of  these  and  other  kindred 
movements  of  our  times  should  be  to  give  us 
a  new  faith  in  what  Christianity  b  to  accom- 
plish. We  need  this  faith.  We  are  miserably 
wanting  in  it.  We  scarcely  believe  what  we 
see  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross.  Thb  is  the 
most  disastrous  unbelief  of  our  times.  I  am 
pointed  now  and  then  to  an  infidel,  as  he  is 
called — a  man  who  denies  Christianity.  But 
there  b  a  sadder  sight.  Itb  that  of  thousands 
and  millions  who  profess  Christianity,  but 
have  no  faith  in  its  power  to  accomplish  the 
work  to  which  it  is  ordained,  no  faith  in  the 
power  of  Chrbt  over  the  passions,  prejudices, 
and  corrupt  institutions  of  men,  no  faith  in 
the  end  of  his  mission,  in  the  regenerating 
energy  of  his  spirit  and  truth.  Let  thb  day, 
my  friends,  breathe  into  all  our  souls  a  new 
trust  in  the  destinies  of  our  race.  Let  us  look 
on  the  future  with  new  hope.  I  see,  iiideed, 
numberless  obstructions  to  the  regeneration 
of  the  world.  But  is  not  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  world  fermenting  in  many 
breasts?  Is  there  not  a  new  thirst  for  an 
individual  and  social  life  more  in  harmony 
with  Jesus  Christ  than  has  yet  exbted  ?  Can 
great  truths,  after  having  been  once  deve- 
loped, die  ?  Is  not  the  human  soul  opening 
itself  more  and  more  to  the  divine  perfection 
and  beauty  of  Christ's  character?  And  who 
can  foretell  what  this  mighty  agency  b  to 
accomplbh  in  the  world?  The  present  day 
b,  indeed,  a  day  of  dbtrust,  complaint,  and 
ansHOus  forebodings.  On  every  side  voices  of 
fear  and  despondency  reach  us.  Let  us  re- 
spond to  them  with  a  voice  of  faith  and  hope. 
Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  ungratefully  on  the 
good  already  wrought  in  our  times;  and, 
seeing  in  thb  the  pledge  of  higher  blessings, 
let  us  arm  ourselves  with  manly  resolution  to 
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do  or  suffer,  each  in  his  o<m  sphere,  what- 
ever may  ser^'e  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
holier  and  happier  age.  It  may  be,  as  some 
believe,  that  this  age  is  to  be  preceded  by 
fearful  judgments,  by  "days  of  vengeance," 
by  purifying  fire;  but  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity, however  deferred,  are  not  the  less  surely 
announced  by  what  it  has  already  achieved. 

I  have  now  given  the  more  general  views 
which  belong  to  this  occasion ;  but  I  cannot 
close  this  Address  without  coming  nearer 
home,  and  touching,  however  slightly,  some 
topics  of  a  more  f)ersonal  character,  and  in 
which  we  have  a  more  particular  interest. 

1  am  a  stranger  among  you  ;  but,  when  I 
look  round,  I  feel  as  if  the  subject  of  this 
Address  peculiarly  befitted  this  spot.  Where 
am  I  now  pleading  the  cause  and  speaking 
the  praises  of  liberty  ?  Not  in  crowded  cities, 
where,  amidst  men's  works,  and  luxuries,  and 
wild  speculations,  and  eager  competitions  for 
gain,  the  spirit  of  liberty  often  languishes; 
but  amidst  towering  mountains,  embosoming 
peaceful  vales.  Amidst  these  vast  works  of 
God  the  soul  naturally  goes  forth,  and  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  a  chain.  Your  free 
air,  which  we  come  to  inhale  for  health, 
breathes  into  us  something  better  than  health, 
even  a  freer  spirit.  Mountains  have  always 
been  famed  for  nourishing  brave  souls  and 
the  love  of  liberty.  At  Thermopylae,  in  many 
a  fastness  of  Switzerland,  in  the  gorges  of 
mountains,  the  grand  battles  of  lltxirty  have 
been  fought.  Even  in  this  country  slavery 
hardlv  sets  foot  on  the  mountains.  Sne  curses 
the  plain  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  ascend 
the  highlands  of  the  South  slavery  begins  to 
disappear.  West  Virginia  and  East  Ten- 
nessee are  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  muscles 
of  freemen;  and  could  these  districts  be 
erected  into  States,  they  would  soon  clear 
themselves  of  the  guilt  and  shame  of  enslaving 
their  brethren.  Men  of  Berkshire  I  whose 
nerves  and  souls  the  mountain  air  has  braced, 
you  surely  will  respond  to  him  who  speaks  of 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the  misery  of 
bondage.  I  feel  as  if  the  feeble  voice  whicl; 
now  addresses  you  must  find  an  echo  amidst 
these  forest-crowned  heights.  Do  they  not 
impart  something  of  their  own  power  and 
loftiness  to  men's  souls  ?  Should  our  Com- 
monwealth ever  be  Invaded  by  Victorious 
armies,  freedom's  last  asylum  would  be  here. 
Here  may  a  free  spirit,  may  reverence  for  all 
human  rights,  may  sympathy  for  all  the 
oppressed,  may  a  stem,  solemn  purpose  to 
give  no  sanction  to  oppression  take  stronger 
and  stronger  possession  of  men's  minds,  and 
from  these  mountains  may  generous  impulses 
spread  far  and  wide  I 

The  joy  of  this  occasion  is  damped  by  one 
thought.  Our  own  country  is,  In  part,  the 
land  of  slavery;  and  slavery  becomes  more 
twacous  here  than  anywhere  elsq  by  It§  con- 


trast with  Ofur  free  institutions.  It  is  de- 
formity married  to  beauty.  It  is  as  if  a  flame 
from  hell  were  to  burst  forth  in  the  regions  of 
the  blessed.  No  other  evil  in  onr  countrf 
but  this  should  alarm  us.  Our  other  difBcm- 
ties  are  the  mists,  dimming  our  prospects  for 
a  moment.  This  is  a  dark  cloud,  scowling 
over  our  whole  land ;  and  within  it  the  pro- 
phetic ear  hears  the  low  muttering  of  the 
angry  thunder.  We  in  the  Free  States  try 
to  escape  the  reproach  which  falls  on  America 
by  saying  that  this  institution  is  not  oors,  that 
the  foot  of  the  slave  never  pressed  ortr  soil : 
but  we  cannot  fly  from  the  shame  or  guilt  of 
the  institution  as  long  as  we  give  it  any  sup- 
port. Most  unhappily,  there  are  proviaons 
of  the  Constitution  binding  us  tcf  give  it 
support.  Let  us  resolve  to  frefe  ourselves 
from  these.  Let  us  say  to  the  South.  ••  We 
shall  use  no  force  to  subvert  your  slavery; 
neither  will  we  use  it  to  uphold  the  evil." 
Let  no  temptations,  no  love  of  gain,  seduce 
us  to  abet  or  sanction  this  wrong.  There  is 
something  worse  than  to  be  a  slave.  It  Is,  to 
make  other  men  slaves.  Better  be  ttunlpled 
in  the  dust  than  trample  on  a  fellow-creature. 
Much  as  I  shrink  from  the  evils  inflicted  by 
bondage  on  the  millions  who  bear  it,  I  would 
sooner  endure  them  than  inflict  them  on  a 
brother.  Freemen  of  the  mountains  !  as  far 
as  you  have  power,  remove  from  yotirsclves, 
from  our  dear  and  venerable  ttiother,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  from 
all  the  Free,  States,  the  baseness  and  g«ilt  of 
ministering  to  slavery,  of  acting  as  the  slave- 
holder's police,  of  lending  him  arms  and 
strength  to  secure  his  victim.  I  deprecate  aB 
political  action  on  slavery  except  for  one  end, 
and  this  end  i$  to  release  the  Free  States 
from  all  connection  with  this  oppressfrc  io« 
stitution,  to  sever  slavery  wholly  from  the 
national  government,  to  make  it  exclusively 
the  concern  of  the  State*  In  which  it  exists. 
For  this  end  memorials  should  be  poured  is 
upon  Congress  to  obtain  from  that  body  such 
modifications  of  the  laws,  and  such  proposi- 
tions to  amend  the  Constitution,  ds  will  s« 
us  free  froni  oblitration  to  sancrion   sL^rM-r 
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The  West  Indian  Islands  teach  us  this  lesson 
with  a  thousand  tongues.  Emancipation  can 
hardly  take  place  under  more  unmvourable 
circumstances  than  it  encountel-ed  in  those 
islands.  The  master  abhorred  it,  repelled  it 
as  long  as  possible,  submitted  to  it  only  from 
force,  and  consequently  did  little  to  mitigate 
its  evils,  or  to  conciliate  the  freed  bondman. 
In  those  islands  the  slaves  were  eight  or  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  the  Nvhites,  Yet 
perfect  order  has  followed  ematncipation. 
Since  this  event  the  military  force  has  been 
reduced,  and  the  coloured  men,  Instead  of 
breaking  into  riot,  are  among  the  soldiers  by 
whom  it  is  to  be  suppressed.  In  this  coimtry 
the  white  population  of  the  South  exceeds  in 
number  the  coloured;  and  who  that  knows 
the  two  classes  can  apprehend  danger  frohi 
the  former  In  case  of  emancipation  ?  Holding 
all  the  property,  all  the  intellectual,  the  civil, 
the  military  power,  and  distinguished  by 
courage,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  white 
race  should  tremble  before  the  Coloured, 
should  be  withheld  by  fear  from  setting  them 
free.     If  the  alarm  be  real,  it  can  be  ex- 

})laiRed  only  by  the  old  observation,  that  the 
njurious  are  prone  to  fear,  that  men  natu- 
rally suspect  and  dread  those  whom  they 
wrong.  All  tyrants  are  jealous,  and  persuade 
themselves  that,  were  they  to  loosen  the 
reins,  lawlessness,  pillage,  murder,  would 
disorganize  society.  But  emancipation  con- 
ferred deliberately  and  conscientiously  is  safe. 
So  say  facts,  and  reason  says  the  same. 
Chains  are  not  the  necessary  bonds  of  so- 
ciety. Oppression  is  not  the  rock  on  which  . 
states  rest.  To  keep  the  peace,  you  need 
not  make  the  earth  a  province  of  Satan ;  in 
other  words,  you  need  not  establish  wrong 
and  outrage  by  law.  The  Mray  to  keep  men 
from  cutting  your  throats  Is,  not  to  put  then^ 
under  the  lash,  to  extort  their  laboiir  by 
force,  to  spoil  them  of  their  earnings,  to 
pamper  yourselves  out  of  theii:  compelled 
toil,  and  to  keep  them  in  brutal  ignorance. 
Do  not,  do  not  believe  this.  Believe,  if  yoii 
will,  that  seeds  of  thistles  will  yield  luxuriant 
crops  of  wheat ;  believe  that  drought  will 
fertilize  yoiir  fields ;  but  do  not  bebeve  that 
you  must  rob  and  crush  your  fellow-crea- 
tures to  make  them  harmless,  to  keep  the 
state  in  order  and  peace.  On,  do  not  ima- 
gine that  God  has  laid  on  any  one  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  wrong ;  that  He,  who  secures 
the  blessed  harmony  of  the  universe  by  wisjB 
and  beneficent  laws,  has  created  a  world  in 
which  all  pure  and  righteous  laws  must  be 
broken  to  preserve  the  show  of  peace !  I 
honour  free  inquiry,  and  willingly  hear  my 
cherished  opinions  questioned;  but  there 
are  certain  truths  which  I  can  no  more 
doubt  than  my  own  existence.  That  God 
is  just  and  good,  and  that  justice  and 
goodness  are  his  la^,  and  are  ^t  once  the 


safety  and  glory  of  his  creatures,  I  can  as 
little  question  as  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  part.  When  I  am  told  that  society 
can  only  subsist  by  robbing  men  of  their 
dearest  rights,  my  reason  is  as  much  in- 
sulted as  if  I  were  gravely  taught  that  effects 
requite  no  cause,  or  that  it  Is  the  nature  of 
yonder  beautiful  stream  to  ascend  these 
motmtains,  or  to  return  to  its  source.  The 
doctrine  that  violence,  oppression,  inhuman- 
ity, is  an  essential  element  of  society,  is  sd 
revolting,  that,  did  I  believe  it,  I  would  say, 
let  society  perish,  let  man  and  his  works  be 
swept  away,  and  the  earth  be  abandoned  td 
the  brutes.  Better  that  the  globe  should  be 
tenanted  by  brutes  than  brutalize  men.  No  I 
it  is  safe  to  be  just,  to  respect  men's  rights, 
to  treat  our  neighbours  as  ourselves;  and 
any  doctrine  hostile  to  this  is  bom  of  the 
Evil  One.  Men  do  not  need  to  be  crushed. 
A  wise  kindness  avails  with  them  more  than 
force.  Even  the  insane  are  disarmed  by 
kihdness.  Once  the  madhouse,  with  its 
dens,  fetters,  strait-waistcoats,  whips,  horri- 
ble punishments,  at  which  humanity  how 
shudders  and  the  blood  boils  with  indigna- 
tion, was  thought  just  as  necessary  as  slaveiy 
is  now  deemed  at  the  South.  But  we  have 
learned  at  last  that  human  nature,  even  when 
robbed  of  reason,  can  be  ruled,  calmed,  re- 
stored, by  wise  kindness ;  that  it  was  only 
maddened  and  made  more  desperate  by  the 
chains  imposed  to  keep  it  from  outrage  and 
murder.  Treat  men  as  men,  and  they  will 
not  prove  wild  beasts.  We  fiirst  rob  them  of 
their  htmianity,  and  then  chain  them  because 
they  are  not  liuman.  What  a  picture  of  sla- 
very Is  given  by  the  common  argument  for 
its  continuance  !  The  slaves,  we  are  told, 
must  be  kept  under  the  lash,  or  they  will 
turn  murderers.  Two  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  fellow-creatures  at  the  South,  we  are 
assured,  have  the  seeds  of  murder  in  their 
hearts,  and  must  be  stripped  of  all  human 
rights  fot  the  safety  of  their  neighbours.  If 
such  be  a  slave-country,  the  sooner  it  is  de- 
populated the  better.  But  it  is  not  true.  A 
more  innocent  race  than  the  African  does  not 
exist  on  the  earth.  They  are  less  given  to 
violence  and  murder  than  we  Anglo-Saxons; 
But  when  did  wrong  ever  want  excuse? 
Whbn  did  oppression  ever  fail  to  make  out  a 
good  cause  in  its  own  eyes  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  slavery  is  perpetuated  at 
^he  South,  not  from  the  fear  of  massacre,  but 
from  a  stronger  principle.  A  respected  slave* 
holder  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  "The  que»» 
tion  of  slavery  is  a  question  of  Property,  and 
property  is  dearer  to  a  man  than  life."  The 
master  holds  fast  his  slave  because  he  sees  in 
him,  not  a  wild  beast,  but  a  profitable  chattel. 
Mr.  Clay  has  told  us  that  the  slaves  are 
worth  in  the  market,  1  think,  twelve  hundred 
miliiQQS  of  dollars,  and  smiles  at  the  thought 
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of  calling  men  to  surrender  such  a  mass  of 
property.  It  is  not  because  they  are  so  fierce, 
but  so  profitable,  that  they  are  kept  in  chains. 
Were  they  meek  angels  from  Gods  throne, 
imprisoned  for  a  while  in  human  frames,  and 
were  they  at  the  same  time  worth  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  market, 
comparatively  few,  I  fear,  would  be  suffered 
to  return  to  their  native  skies,  as  long  as  the 
chain  could  fetter  them  to  the  plantation. 
I  know  that  there  are  generous  exceptions 
to  the  spirit  of  slavery  as  now  portrayed  ; 
but  this  spirit,  in  the  main,  is  mercenary. 
I  know  that  other  considerations  than  this 
of  property,  that  considerations  of  prudence 
and  benevolence,  help  to  confirm  the  slave- 
holder in  his  aversion  to  emancipa.tion.  There 
are  mixed  motives  for  perpetuating  slavery, 
as  for  almost  all  human  actions.  But  the 
grand  motive  is  Gain,  the  love  of  Money, 
Uie  unwillingness  to  part  with  Property ;  and 
were  this  to  yield  to  justice  and  humanity, 
the  dread  of  massacre  would  not  long  retard 
emancipation. 

My  friends,  your  compassion  is  often  called 
forth  by  predictions  of  massacre,  of  butchered 
chiklren,  of  violated  women,  in  case  of  eman- 
cipation. But  do  not  waste  your  sympathies 
on  possible  evils,  which  wisdom  and  kindness 
may  avert.  Keep  some  of  vour  tears  and 
tenderness  for  what  exists ;  for  the  poor  girl 
whose  innocence  has  no  protection ;  for  the 
wife  and  mother  who  may  be  widowed  and 
made  childless  before  night  by  a  stroke  of  the 
auctioneer's  hammer ;  for  the  man  subjected 
to  the  whip  of  a  brutal  overseer,  and  hunted, 
if  he  flies,  bv  bloodhounds,  and  shot  down  if 
he  outstrips  nis  pursuers.  For  the  universe,  I 
would  not  let  loose  massacre  on  the  Southern 
States,  or  on  any  population.  Sooner  would 
I  have  all  the  slaves  perish  than  achieve  their 
freedom  by  promiscuous  carnage.  But  I 
see  no  necessity  of  carnage.  I  am  sure 
that  to  treat  men  with  justice  and  humanity 
is  not  the  way  to  turn  them  into  robbers  or 
assassins.  U ndoubtedly  wisdom  is  to  be  used 
in  conferring  this  great  good.  We  ask  no 
precipitate  action  at  the  South;  we  dictate 
no  mode  of  conferring  freedom.  We  ask  only 
a  settled  purpose  to  bring  slavenr  to  an  end ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  this  will  devise  a  safe 
and  happy  way  of  exercising  justice  and  love. 

Am  Tasked  what  is  the  duly  of  the  North 
in  regard  to  slavery  ?  On  this  subject  I  have 
lately  written ;  I  will  only  say  I  recommend 
no  crusade  against  slavery,  no  use  of  physical 
or  legislative  power  for  its  destruction,  no 
irruption  into  the  South  to  tamper  with  the 
slave,  or  to  repeal  or  resist  the  laws.  Our 
duties  on  this  subject  are  plain.    First,  we 


must  free  ourselves,  as  I  have  said,  from  all 
constitutional  or  legal  obligations  to  uphold 
slavery.     In  the  next  place,  we  must  give  free 
and  strong  expression  to  our  reprobation  of 
slavery.    The  North  has  but  one  weapon — 
moral  force,  the  utterance  of  moral  judg- 
ment, moral  feeUng,  and  religious  conviction. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  alone  is  to  subvert 
slavery.    Providence  never  accomplishes  its 
ends   by  a  'Single   instrument.     All  social 
changes  come   from   mixed   motives,   from 
various    impulses,    and    slavery   is    to   fall 
through  various  causes.      But  among  these 
a  high  place  will  belong  to  the  general  con- 
viction of  its  evils  and  wrongs.    Ooinion  is 
stronger  than  kings,  mobs,  lynch  laws,   or 
any  other  laws  for  repressing  thought  and 
speech.    Whoever  spreads  through  his  circle, 
be  it  wride  or  narrow,  just  opinions  and  feel- 
ings in  r^^ard  to  slavery,  hastens  its  fall. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  your  moral  in- 
fluence may  be  exerted  with  immediate  effect. 
Should  a  slave -hunter  ever  profane  these 
mountainous  retreats  by  seeking  here  a  flying 
bondman,  regard  him  as  a  legalised  robber. 
Oppose  no  force  to  him ;  you  need  not  do  it. 
Your  contempt  and  indignation  will  be  enough 
to  disarm  the  "man-stealer"  of  the  unholy 
power  conferred  on  him  by  unrighteous  laws. 
I  began  this  subject  in  hope,  and  in  hope  I 
end.     I  have  turned  aside  to  siseak  of  the 
great  stain  on  our  countxy  which  makes  us 
the  by-word  and  scorn  of  the  nations  ;  but  I 
do  not  despair.    Mighty  powers  are  at  work 
in  the  worid.    Who  can  stay  them  ?    God's 
word  has  gone  forth,  and  "  it  cannot  return 
to  him  void."    A  new  comprehension  of  the 
Christian  spirit, — a  new  reverence   for  hu- 
manity, a  new  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  of 
all  men's  relation  to  the  common  Father, — 
this  is  among  the  signs  of  our  times.    We  see 
it ;  do  we  not  feel  it  ?    Before  this  all  oppres- 
sions are  to  fall.    Society,  silently  pervaded 
by  this,  is  to  change  its  aspect  of  universal  war- 
fare for  peace.    The  power  of  selfishness,  all- 
grasping  and  seemingly  invincible,  is  to  yield 
to  this  diviner  energy.    The  song  of  angels. 
"  On  Earth  Peace,"  will  not  always  sound  as 
fiction.    O  come,  thou  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
for  which  we  daily  pray !    Come.  Friend  and 
Saviour  of  the  race,  who  didst  shed  thy  blood 
on  the  cross  to  reconcile  man  to  man.  and 
earth  to  Heaven!    Come,  ye  predicted  ages 
of   righteousness  and   love,  for  which    the   i 
faithful  have  so  long  yearned !   Come.  Father   I 
Almighty,  and  crown  with  thine  omnipotence 
the  humble  strivings  of  thy  children  to  sub- 
vert oppression  and  wrong,  to  spread  Ught 
and  freedom,  peace  and  joy.  the  truth  and 
spirit  of  thy  Son,  through  the  whole  earth  I 
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